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Rev.  A.  J.  Patterson. 


THE  traveller  along  the  south  Lake 
Erie  shore,  looking  out  upon  the 
flat,  wooded  marshes  that  bound  the  rail- 
way on  either  side,  sees  nothing  of  that 
famous  farming  region  that  long  ago  made 
the  name  of  the  Western  Reserve  synony- 
mous with  a  garden  of  plenty  to  the  eastern 
mind.  For  this  he  must  go  inland  from 
seven  to  thirty  miles,  through  those  un- 
dulating uplands  known  as  The  Ridge,  the 
watershed  between  the  valley  of  the  lakes 
and  the  Ohio.  On  the  very  summit  of 
these  uplands,  twenty  miles  back  from  the 
Pennsylvania  shore,  a  region  never  high 
enough  to  be  called  hilly  but  sloping  gently 
to  either  valley,  lies  the  farm  in  which  we 
have  a  present  interest,  as  the  early  home 
ot  the  brother  whose  life-story  we  are  briefly 
to  recall. 

It  is  in  the  township  of  Spring,  Craw- 
ford County;  but  the  locah'ty  is  better 
known  as  Patterson  Hill,  from  the  name  of 
the  family  who,  two  brothers  and  their 
brides,  came  across  the  Alleghanies  and 
reclaimed  this  land  from  the  wilderness 
forty  years  before.  The  Patterson  family 
was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  coming  across 
to  Pennsylvania  in  the  early  history  of  the 
country.  James  Patterson,  the  father  of 
^  our  friend,  did  valiant  service  in  the  war  of 
181 2.  The  mother  was  of  English  descent, 
the  daughter  of  Col.  Holt,  an  early  settler 
of  New  England  and  one  of  the  defeated  at 
Bunker  Hill.  On  this  farm  beyond  the 
mountains,  where,  in  the  first  year  of  this 
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century  the  door  of  the  log-house  built  by 
her  husband's  hands  opened  to  receive  her, 
this  mother  lives  to-day. 

One  familiar  with  this  scenery  can  easily 
picture  the  -homestead :  the  broad  road 
straight  across  the  country,  along  which  for 
half  a  mile  lie  the  smooth  slopes  of  the 
farm  ;  the  comfortable  farm  htuse,  with  its 
capacious  out-buildings  standing  back  on 
the  brow  of  the  ridge,  overlooking  not  only 
the  whole  farm  but  the  country  for  miles 
around ;  the  road  up  to  the  buildings 
through  a  long  avenue  shaded  with  larches, 
and  all  the  bordering  roads  lined  with  trees 
planted  by  thrifty  hands  long  before ;  be- 
yond, the  fields  sloping  away  to  a  dark  belt 
of  primeval  forest,  with  the  old  trees  of 
chestnut  and  oak  reaching  now  and  then  a 
hundred  feet  high.  The  very  atmosphere 
of  such  a  region,  with  its  broad,  smiling 
landscape,  unlimited  save  by  dimness  of 
vision,  and  suggestive  of  fertility  and  abun- 
dance, is  foreign  to  our  close-shut  New 
England  hills,  and  must  conduce  to  a 
broader  and  serener  temper  of  life. 

Here  was  born  on  the  third  of  April, 
1827.  Adoniram  Ju'ison  Patterson.  There 
was  a  house  full  of  children  before  him,  he 
being  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  fifteen, 
eleven  of  whom  grew  to  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood. The  name  given  to  this  young- 
est of  the  flock  reveals  not  only  the  church 
to  which  the  parents  belonged,  but  their 
strong  religious  predilectio:  s.  The  father, 
of  whom  the  son  has  but  a  boy's  remem- 
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brance,  had  been  a  deacon  of  the  Baptist 
church  for  many  years,  and  was  a  man  of 
unusual  ability  and  character.  The  mother, 
now  at  the  advanced  age  ot  ninety,  has 
always  been  to  him  the  embodiment  of  all 
the  virtues. 

No  better  witness  of  this  mother's  rare 
piety  could  be  given  than  the  fact  that,  like 
Hannah  of  old,  she  consecrated  from  his 
birth  this  youngest  child  to  the  Lord. 
Naming  him  for  the  great  missionary  of  her 
church,  she  prayed  above  his  cradle  that  he 
might  also  be  a  minister  of  Christ.  It  was 
the  fam.liar  talk  of  his  childhood  ;  and  the 
life  and  sacrifices  of  this  later  apostle  were  as 
well  known  to  him  as  the  stories  of  the 
New  Testament.  All  this  had  naturally  its 
deep  effect  on  his  childish  mind  ;  and  he 
has  no  recollection  of  a  time  when  it  was 
not  his  purpose  and  plan  to  be  a  minister 
of  the  gospel. 

If  we  find  something  unnatural  in  this 
excessively  religious  atmosphere,  we  may 
rejoice  that  the  nature  of  the  child  was  too 
healthy  to  be  morbidly  affected  by  it  at  this 
early  age.  from  various  accounts  of  those 
days  we  are  led  to  believe  that  he  was  not 
an  alarmingly  good  boy.  His  overflowing 
animal  spirits  and  intense  fondness  for  ad- 
venture must  have  served  to  keep  his 
parents  in  good  faith  respecting  their  tenet 
of  total  depravity.  Not  that  his  tendencies 
were  evil :  the  very  fibre  of  his  nature  re- 
jected the  coarser  habits  of  a  rural  neigh- 
borhood. He  was  reckless  only  in  the 
abandon  of  youthful  enjoyment,  spirited 
and  fearless,  loving  a  wrestle  or  a  race 
better  than  his  dinner,  rejoicing  in  ascend- 
ancy over  all  contestants,  boy  or  beast. 
He  had  quite  a  reputation  in  this  line,  and 
there  seemed  a  sort  of  magic  in  the  way  he 
would  call  the  cattle  and  horses  from  the 
farthest  part  of  the  farm,  and  lead  them 
about  at  will:  and,  later,  in  the  ease  with 
which  he  would  tame  the  most  intractable 
horses ;  a  knack  of  which  his  troubled 
neighbors  often  availed  themselves. 

But  under  all  this,  the  religious  training 
kept  its  hold,  not  always  quite  healthily ; 
and  if  he  did  not  actually  feel  himself  to  be 
a  child  of  grace,  he  certainly  meant  to  be- 
c.jme  such  hi  the  earliest  age  of  supposed 
accountability.     I  have   heard  him   relate 


how,  at  the  age  of  six  or  eight  years,  he 
was  exercised  at  the  religious  indiflerence 
of  an  older  brother  with  whom  he  slept  at 
night.  He  would  reason  on  his  brother's 
having  arrived  at  years  of  accountability 
and  being  still  out  of  the  ark  of  safety,  and, 
like  the  wretched  little  Pharisee  he  was, 
contrast  his  own  safety  with  his  brother's 
terrible  exposure.-  He  would  imagine  what 
would  ensue  if  his  brother  died  before  wak- 
ing. Then  he  would  begin  to  fear  that  he 
would  die.  He  would  fall  asleep  and  dream 
that  he  had  died,  and  the  awful  picture  of 
the  judgment  would  unfold,  until  he  woke 
in  agony  and  tears.  He  would  startle  his 
brother  from  sleep  by  the  scream  with 
which  he  woke,  and  lie  for  hours  shiver- 
ing, and  in  a  cold  perspiration,  from  the 
terror  he  dared  not  explain.  This  experi- 
ence he  repeated  scores  of  times ;  nor  can 
he  recall  it,  to  this  day,  without  shuddering 
at  that  haunting  horror  of  his  childhood. 

With  feelings  so  intense,  it  is  not  strange 
that  at  the  age  of  twelve,  in  a  time  of  re- 
ligious awakening,  his  experience  took  the 
form  of  a  "conversion,"  and  with  this 
brother  and  two  sisters  he  was  received 
into  the  church  of  his  fathers. 

For  five  years  he  had  little  occasion  to 
think  of  this  step  beyond  the  satisfaction 
it  afforded  him.  He  enjoyed  the  services 
and  ordinances  of  the  church,  and  had  no 
special  thought  of  its  doctrines.  He  had 
been  taught  that  its  statements  were  those 
of  the  Bible,  and  accepted  them  without 
question.  His  reading  was  all  in  the  same 
line.  He  scarcely  knew  there  was  any 
other  theology  than  that  of  the  Baptist 
church.  And  the  ministry  to  which  he  now 
looked  forward  with  eager  longing,  was  the 
ministry  of  its  infallible  truths. 

As  a  preparation  to  this  he  was  rapidly 
gleaning  what  the  district  school  had  to 
give.  But  his  best  teacher  in  those  years 
was  his  father,  himself  no  mean  scholar, 
and  ambitious  to  help  his  son  towards  his 
chosen  profession.  A  liberal  education  was 
a  part  of  the  plan,  and  Alleghany  College,  - 
at  Meadville,  the  goal  of  his  immediate 
hopes. 

This  purpose,  in  which  was  centered  the 
dre  im  of  his  young  life,  was  frustrated  by 
the  sudden  death  of  the  father.    The  cares 
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of  the  large  family  and  repeated  afflictions 
of  sickness,  had  involved  the  estate  deeply 
in  debt ;  and  the  young  lad,  the  last  son 
left  at  home,  saw  a  new  path  of  duty,  di- 
verpng  widely  from  that  which  led  to  the 
college  door.  He  had  no  hesitation  which 
to  choose ;  but  it  was  doubtless  the  hard- 
est choice  of  his  life.  I  have  heard  him  re- 
mark that  the  bitterest  rebellion  against 
fate  he  ever  knew  was  in  riding  past  this 
college,  whose  lofty  walls  mocked  his 
vision,  blinded  with  tears,  for  many  a  mile. 
It  is  by  no  means  the  only  instance  in 
which  college  walls  have  in  like  manner 
frowned  on  young  ambition.  Fortunately 
lor  him,  however,  a  younger  brother  of  his 
fattier,  a  man  broken  in  health  and  fortune 
but  a  ripe  scholar,  became  about  this  time 
an  inmate  of  the  house  :  and  with  his  help, 
the  studies  were  somewhat  irregularly  kept 
on. 

At  seventeen  years  old  our  friend  met 
the  experience  that  changed  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  thought  and  life.  The  sister 
next  him  in  age,  his  inseparable  companion 
and  the  "  while  lamb  of  the  fiock,"  sud- 
denly sickened  and  died.  She  alone  was 
not  a  member  of  the  church,  and  had  made 
no  profession  of  religion.  The  minister,  a 
^ithful  disciple  of  his  creed,  improved  the 
occasion  of  her  funeral  to  warn  the  living 
against  the  awful  consequences  of  such 
delay.  The  heart  of  the  boy,  already  sore 
and  distracted  with  grief,  slowly  took  in 
the  idea  that  the  minister  believe;^  his  sister 
to  be  forever  lost.  The  feelings  roused 
within  him  were  indescribable.  His  whole 
'soul  rose  in  championship  of  his  sister. 
Instead  of  being  crushed  with  grief,  he  was 
stung  to  hatred  and  rebellion.  He  flung 
himself  against  the  eternal  decrees  with 
wild  defiance.  The  family  and  friends, 
with  the  inconsistency  usual  in  such  cases, 
were  incensed  with  the  minister  for  assum- 
ing to  pass  judgment,  and  this  was  one  of 
the  causes  that  led  to  his  removal.  But 
the  boy  had  even  then  the  justice  to  per- 
ceive and  respect  his  ministcr*s  loyalty  to 
the  doctrines  he  professed.  His  quarrel 
was  far  deeper,— with  the  doctrines  them- 
selves, and  the  God  they  represented.  In 
the  struggle,  his  faith  in  God,  in  Christ,  in 
religion,  in  everything,  was  unsettled.    The 


thought  of  his  sister  in  hell  was  madness. 
Such  a  God  was  monstrous.  There  was 
but  a  step  beyond  this, — a  step  it  relieve! 
hjm  to  take:  such  a  God  was  impossible. 

In  this  state  he  remained  for  weeks  ;  and 
such  was  the  effect  upon  his  physical  health 
that  it  was  feared  he  was  fast  following  his 
sister.  But  not  even  to  his  mother  could 
he  reveal  the  conflict  that  was  breaking  up 
the  deeps  of  his  life. 

I  shall  not  trespass  upon  the  bounds  of 
friendship,  I  trust,  if  I  linger  over  an  even- 
ing I  have  heard  spoken  of,  in  the  rare 
times  when  4his  experience  is  mentioned. 
It  was  a  summer  evening,  and  the  moody, 
unhappy  lad  had  wandered  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  forest,  whose  solitudes  seemed 
to  oppress  him  less  than  the  familiar  sur- 
roundings of  home.  The  air  had  a  peculiar 
calmness  and  stillness.  Through  the  trees 
shone  the  splendors  of  the  level  sunset,  and 
flooded  all  the  wood.  The  skies  were 
aglow  with  soft  colors,  as  if  they  would 
show  the  glories  of  a  heaven  beyond. 
The  beauty  and  serenity  soothed  his  senses. 
He  threw  himself  on  the  green  slope  and 
watched  the  heavens  while  day  faded  into 
night.  The  stars  came  out ;  he  knew  them 
all  by  name,  and  traced  their  familiar  con- 
stellations. His  soul  was  filled  with 
thoughts  of  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the 
universe.  Those  high,  vague  aspirations 
that  thrill  the  heart  of  youth  were  all  alive 
within  him.  He  was  alone  with  God  :  and 
God  spoke  to  him  as  never  before.  Aside 
from  all  creeds  of  men  and  all  revel  .tions 
of  books  he  recognized  in  the  bending 
heavens  and  the  beautiful  earth,  the  great, 
benignant  Spirit  of  the  Universe.  Never 
again  would  he  doubt  tki's  God,  though  he 
threw  away  the  Bible  forever. 

Thus  was  he  saved  from  atheism.  He 
knew  this  was  to  be  a  deist,  and  he  said 
bravely,  "this  is  what  I  am.  Many  men 
have  believed  so  before  me,  and  I  see  now 
what  reason  they  had  for  it."  Here  he 
rested  for  a  time,  but  he  was  not  satisfied. 
The  God  of  nature  was  kind  and  benignant. 
He  was  not  a  God  to  consign  a  soul  to  end- 
less suffering.  This  he  now  perceived  ; 
but  he  had  not  always  believed  so.  He 
had  supposed  nature  and  revelation  taught 
the  same  lessons  ;  that  even  nature  taught 
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of  infinite  malignity  and  endless  woe.  He 
had  been  deceived ;  might  he  not  also  be 
deceived  with  regard  to  the  Bible  ? 

He  resolved  to  study  the  Scriptures,  and 
to  know  for  himself  what  doctrines  they 
taught.  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  the 
feeling  with  which  he  went  back  to  the 
Bible  he  had  scarcely  opened  since  his 
sister's  death,  and  opened  it  at  random,  half 
reckless  and  half  superstitious  as  to  what 
his  eye  might  first  see.  The  text  was  this, 
"  All  nations  whom  thou  hast  made  shall 
come  and  worship  before  thee,  and  shall 
glorify  thy  name." 

The  experiences  here  described  covered 
a  period  of  more  than  three  years.  During 
the  latter  part  of  this  time  his  study  of  the 
Bible  was  incessant.  He  carried  it  in  his 
pocket  about  his  farm  work,  and  gave  it 
every  odd  moment.  He  not  only  read  it 
through  in  course,  but  studied  it,  line  by 
line.  He  had  commentaries,  but  all  ortho- 
dox from  his  former  standard  of  faith- 
Never  had  the  holy  word  a  more  honest 
and  anxious  student  If  it  be  said  against 
this  that  he  was  resolved  to  throw  it  away 
if  it  contained  doctrines  revolting  to  his 
reason  and  heart,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  expected  to  find  such  doctrines  and 
was  ready  to  find  them.  But  he  did  not 
find  them.  Early  in  his  investigations,  and 
to  his  own  great  astonishment,  he  found 
that  there  was  no  doctrine  of  endless  per- 
dition in  the  Bible.  But  this  was  not  the 
end  of  his  study.  A  new  philosophy  of  the 
universe  began  to  be  unfolded  from  those 
illumined  pages.  He  had  no  name  where- 
by to  call  it.  Save  the  Bible  he  had  never 
read  a  Universalist  book,  nor  heard  a 
preacher  of  the  faith ;  and  knew  of  the  sect 
only  as  one  everywhere  spoken  against. 
He  never  dreamed  of  associating  that  name 
with  his  new  faith.  He  only  felt  he  had 
found  God's  truth,  and  was  prepared  by 
God's  help  to  vindicate  it.  But  he  sin- 
cerely supposed  that  in  its  possession  he 
stood  alone  in  the  world. 

Naturally  the  church  knew  nothing  of 
this  long  struggle  and  its  results.  Young 
"  brother  Judson,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  was  one  of  the  lights  of  the  church, 
still  supposed  to  be  on  his  way  to  the  min- 
istry.   Great  was  the  consternation,  there- 


fore, when  at  one  of  the  covenant-meetings 
of  the  church,  he  related  his  experience, 
declared  himself  no  longer  in  sympathy 
with  ihe  views  of  the  church,  and  asked  for 
a  letter  of  dismissal. 

Minister  and  deacons  quoted  the  familiar 
passages  of  Scripture,  to  which  he  replied, 
until  the  discussion  was  no  longer  deemed 
profitable.  Committee  after  committee  was 
appointed  to  labor  with  him,  all  with  the 
same  result  At  the  end  of  six  months  his 
name  was  dropped  from  the  church  roll ; 
but  no  letter  was  granted. 

The  flurry  occasioned  by  this  strange 
conduct  of  the  young  brother  was  naturally 
diffused  abroad.  An  aged  Universalist  of 
the  town,  surmising  what  it  meant,  sent  for 
a  preacher  of  his  faith  to  come  to  the  neigh- 
borhood. This  preacher  was  Rev.  B.  F. 
Hitchcock.  The  meeting  was  appointed  m 
a  schoolhouse,  and  moved  by  curiosity  the 
young  student  went  to  hear.  The  result 
may  be  anticipated.  I  have  heard  our 
friend  speak  of  the  way  his  prejudice 
melted  at  first  look  of  that  "sweet,  benig- 
nant face  "  above  the  humble  desk.  Even 
before  the  strange  minister  had  spoken,  the 
"kindly,  serene,  trustful.  Christian  man- 
ner "  so  different  from  anything  he  expected 
or  had  known,  won  his  heart.  He  was 
prepared  to  listen  ;  the  prayer  was  the  very 
voice  of  the  Comforter  to  his  soul  ;  and 
the  sermon — "  My  doctrines  shall  drop  as 
the  rain  and  distil  as  the  dew," — expressed 
his  own  new  thoughts  in  better  words  than 
he  had  found  for  them.  With  a  full  heart 
he  pressed  forward  at  close  of  service  to 
take  the  minister  by  the  hand  and  thank- 
him.  They  had  a  long  and  earnest  con- 
versation, and  the  minister  said,  "  Whether 
you  know  it  or  not,  you  are  a  Universalist." 
The  books  with  which  his  new  friend  sup- 
plied him  proved  this  to  be  so.  And  from 
that  time  to  this  he  has  never  been  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  banner  under  which  he  is  en- 
listed. Soon  after,  at  one  of  these  "  way- 
side "  meetings,  he  was  received  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  Universalist  church  by  a 
lay  preacher,  Mr.  Temple. 

The  desire  to  be  a  minister,  which  had 
left  him  with  his  sister's  death,  now  re- 
turned with  increased  fervor.  This  blessed 
new  faith  he  burned  to  proclaim  to  the 
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world.  But  the  way  was  still  hedged,  and 
lay  through  the  years  of  toil  that  would  in- 
sare  the  old  homestead  to  his  mother  in 
her  declining  years.  To  this  task  he  bent 
with  redoubled  energy.  He  did  a  greater 
part  of  the  fiarm-work  with  his  own  hands. 
During  three  or  four  months  of  the  winter 
he  taught  the  school  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  cared  for  his  farm  at  the  same  time. 
He  turned  his  mechanical  ingenuity  to  ac- 
count, and  the  bridges  of  the  Lake  Shore 
railroad  carry  the  record  of  his  carpenter*s 
tools.  During  all  this  time  he  carried  on  a 
course  of  theological  reading  under  direc- 
tion of  a  professor  at  Meadville.  As  a  hint 
of  the  spirit  of  these  years  we  may  mention 
that  he  read  several  ponderous  volumes  of 
church  history  while  lying  in  bed  with  a 
broken  limb.  This  strain  upon  body  and 
mind  doubtless  explains  the  frequently 
breaking  health  which  is  the  bane  of  our 
brother's  later  years  of  labor. 

Mr.  Patterson's  new  faith  and  aims 
brought  him  into  sympathy  with  a  new 
circle  of  friends.  Among  them  was  the 
Lippitt  family,  living  three  or  four  miles 
distant.  Mr.  Lippitt  had  been  for  many 
years  a  teacher,  and  was  a  man  of  unusual 
culture,  and  of  liberal  thought,  though  a 
member  of  no  church.  Whether  it  was  his 
society  that  the  young  man  found  most 
congenial  or  that  of  the  eldest  daughter, 
we  can  only  infer.  She  had  grown  up 
under  her  father's  care  to  more  than  ordin- 
ary attainments,  and  was,  we  may  believe, 
a  young  lady  of  unusual  interest  and  prom- 
ise. It  is  certain  that  he  found  in  this 
youDg  friend  a  perfect  sympathy  of  faith, 
of  aims  and  of  aspirations.  The  mu- 
tual attachment  that  grew  up  between  them 
was  consummated  by  his  marriage  with 
Miss  Jane  Lippitt,  August,  26,  185 1.  She 
took  the  uncertainties  of  his  fate  with  him, 
and  went  to  the  old  homestead  not  know- 
ing whether  she  was  taking  up  permanently 
the  roU  of  farmer's  wife,  or  whether  it 
was  to  be  relinquished  for  a  still  more 
trying  position. 

But  with  her  zealous  help  the  time  came 
all  the  sooner  when  the  youhg  farmer  could 
say,  *"  I  have  paid  the  last  dollar  that  any 
man  holds  against  lis."  He  joined  with  his 
brothers  and  sisters  in  giving  the  redeem- 


ed farm  into  possession  of  his  mother ; 
engaged  one  of  the  sisters  with  her  hus- 
band to  take  his  place  ;  and  he  and  his 
wife  went  forth  to  their  chosen  work. 

It  is  more  than  suspected,  that  the  only 
capital  they  begun  with,  was  trust  in  God. 
But  here  they  had  rich  investment.  A 
few  miles  from  home  they  set  up  their 
small  housekeeping, — the  story  of  which, 
Mrs.  Patterson's  inimitable  pen  has  told, — 
never  doubting  that  the  Lord  would  pro- 
vide. Mr.  Patterson  had  no  expecta- 
tioabeyond  itinerating  in  the  waste  places 
about  him.  He  secured  the  co-operation 
of  friends  of  the  cause,  and  appointments 
were  made  in  schoolhouses,  barns,  private 
dwellings,  groves, — wherever  the  people 
would  hear.  His  invitation  to  preach,  he 
has  often  said,  came  from  the  "  great  out- 
lying world.'* 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  his  friends 
had  become  reconciled  to  this  course.  In- 
sanity was  probably  their  mildest  plea  for 
his  behavior.  .  No  inducement  was  left  un- 
tried to  tempt  him  from  his  chosen  path. 
Before  he  had  begun  preaching,  I  have 
heard  him  speak  of  riding  through  the 
finest  street  of  Cleveland  with  a  relative, 
who  was  urging  him,  almost  beyond  re- 
sistance to  a  partnership  in  business.  He 
had  promised  that  it  should  be  worth  to 
him,  from  the  beginning,  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year.  They  were  passing  at  the 
moment,  a  residence  of  striking  elegance, 
with  grounds,  fountains,  shrubbery,  all  in 
keeping  ;  so  unusually  fine  that  Mr.  Patter- 
son exclaimed,  What  a  beautiful  place  !  " 
Said  his  friend,  "  If  you  will  enter  the  bus- 
iness, I'll  give  you  a  deed  of  that  place." 

Mr.  Patterson  gave  him  St.  Paul  for  an- 
swer,— "  Woe  is  me,  if  I  preach  not  the 
Gospel.'* 

The  rejoinder  was  still  more  laconic, 
"  You're  a  fool."  And  his  friend  went  on 
to  say  passionately,  "At  the  best,  it  would 
be  shame  enough  for  you  to  waste  your 
business  talent  in  the  ministry.  But  above 
all  things,  to  enter  the  Universalist  minis- 
try— that  despised  and  miserable  sect, — 
where  the  more  prominence  you  gain,  the 
greater  will  be  your  reproach,  and  the 
deeper  your  damnation, — that  is  more  than 
I  can  bear." 
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Mr.  Patterson  begun  his  ministry  early 
in  the  spring.  He  found  appointments  for 
every  Sabbath,  and  for  many  a  week-day 
evening.  Within  a  month  he  was  engaged' 
for  a  quarter  of  the  time,  to  preach  at  Cam- 
bridge. Early  in  the  autumn,  the  society 
at  Girard  losing  their  pastor,  he  was,  much 
to  his  surprise  and  reluctance,  called  to  its 
charge.  Some  hints  of  the  busy  work  of 
the  next  two  years,  one  may  find  in  Mrs. 
Patterson's  story  of  her  "  Lost  Banker," 
published  not  long  since  in  these  pages.  I 
would  gladly  linger  over  the  record,  as  ^n 
example  of  missionary  work.  To  Girard 
were  given  three  Sunday  mornings  of  each 
month;  to  Cambridge,  twenty-six  miles 
away,  where  he  had  organized  a  society, 
the  fourth,  with  an  evening  service  half- 
way on  the  return,  at  Edinboro\  The  af- 
ternoons of  the  Sundays  at  Girard,  were 
spent  at  Springfield,  at  Lockport,  at  Wells- 
burgh,  with  an  extra  evening  service  at 
Wrightsville.  These  were  the  regular 
appointments,  with  no  end  of  week-evening 
lectures  and  sermons.  All  these  "  quar- 
ters" added,  showed  the  work  of  two  or 
three  men.  And  the  united  salary  did  not 
reach  four  hundred  dollars.  The  second 
year  the  arrangement  was  varied,  but 
covered  no  less  work. 

At  the  end  of  these  two  years.  Rev.  G. 
V.  Maxham,  formerly  of  Erie,  then  of 
Medford,  Mass.,  wrote  to  his  friend  Pat- 
terson to  come  to  Boston  for  Anniver- 
sary Week.  He  availed  himself  of  the  in- 
vitation to  see  the  home  of  the  modern 
heresies,  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church.  While  here,  he  was 
invited  to  preach  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
and  did  so,  without  knowing  they  were  seek- 
ing a  pastor.  An  invitation  from  the  parish 
f(*llowed  him  home.  He  laid  it  before  his 
Girard  people  ;  and  their  despair  at  the 
prospect  of  coping  with  Portsmouth,  he 
mistook  for  a  possible  willingness  that  he 
should  go.  He  sent  his  resignation  to 
Girard,  and  his  acceptance  to  Portsmouth. 
Learning  more  freely  the  feeling  of  his  peo- 
ple by  their  distress  at  the  prospect  of 
losing  him,  he  promised  to  remain  if  his 
committee  would  gain  the  consent  of  the 
Portsmouth  parish.  But  the  reply  came 
that  the    letter   had  only  confirmed    the 


decision,  and  they  declined  to  release  him. 
And  thus  the  field  or  labor  changed  from 
the  lakeside  villages  to  the  city  by  the  sea. 
Mr.  Patterson's  ministry  in  Portsmouth 
covered  eleven  years.  They  were  years  of 
prosperity  for  parish  and  minister  ;  though 
in  the  later  part,  clouded  by  the  shadow 
of  the  war,  and  in  some  degree,  rent  by  its 
factions.  In  these  years,  Mr.  Patterson 
had  become  eminent,  not  only  as  a  minister 
within  and  without  the  pale  of  his  own 
church,  but  also  as  a  citizen.  He  was  an 
ardent  lover  of  liberty,  and  like  most  min- 
isters of  his  church,  an  abolitionist  of  the 
deepest  dye.  Of  the  famous  underground 
railroad  he  had  long  been  one  of  the  most 
reliable  conductors ;  and  in  this,  whatever 
his  attitude  towards  the  constitution  of  his 
country,  he  was  most  loyal  to  his  own  con- 
stitution. When  the  war  broke  out  he  was 
a  white  flame  of  patriotism ;  and  through- 
out the  whole  struggle,  his  religion  meant 
union,  and  freedom  to  the  slave.  This  had 
its  natural  effect  on  a  congregation  largely 
conservative.  While  he  made  war-speeches, 
and  organized  commissions  and  preached 
and  prayed  liberty,  the  timid  slipped  away 
to  more  quiet  folds.  But  it  would  not  have 
occurred  to  him  to  question  the  propriety 
of  standing  at  his  post,  if  he  had  stood 
there  alone. 

In  the  summer  of  1864,  he  received  a 
commission  from  the  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  as  a  sort  of  chaplain-at-large, 
to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  troops  of 
the  State.  Laden  with  the  charities  of  his 
city  and  the  State,  he  spent  three  months 
at  the  front,  mostly  in  the  trenches  before 
Petersburg.  This  summer's  work  wrote 
deep  lines  upon  his  life.  He  distributed 
more  than  twenty  tons  of  supplies  in  the 
trenches,  often  with  bullets  whistling  about 
him,  a  conspicuous  mark  for  sharpshooters. 
With  his  own  hands,  he  ministered  to  ten 
thousand  sick  and  wounded  men.  Many  a 
rebel  shared  in  these  ministrations,  and 
hands  that  had  drawn  trigger  against  him 
were  raised  afterwards  in  blessing.  Thus 
he  satisfied  the  blood-thirstiness  of  which 
he  had  been  accused. 

Later,  Mr.  Patterson  was  a  member  ot 
the  State  Legislature,  and  a  nomination 
for  the  general    Congress    was    strongly 
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^  orged  upon  him.  His  interest  in  the  re- 
construction of  the  government  was  strong ; 
bat  the  old  feeling  that  his  life  was  sealed 
to  a  different  ministry  prevailed,  and  he 
declined  the  nomination.  Not  being  nom- 
^  iiiated  he  was  not  elceted,  and  is  not 
that  "Patterson  from  New  Hampshire'* 
who  has  figured  conspicuously  in  the  annals 
of  Congress  since  then. 

In  1 866,  Mr.  Patterson  was  called  to 
succeed  Dr.  Bartholemew  in  the  parish  at 
Boston  Highlands,  where  he  still  remains. 
Assuming  charge  of  this,  almost  the  largest 
parish  of  his  denomination,  he  increased 
both  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness  and  the 
burden  of  his  labors,  which  have  constantly 
been  almost  beyond  his  physical  strength. 
But  from  repeated  illness  he  has  returned 
to  the  work  of  the  Lord  strengthened 
anew,  and  with  growing  promise  of  long 
years  of  usefulness  before  a  life  yet  in  its 
early  maturity. 

The  burden  of  these  toilsome  years 
is  lightened,  who  shall  say  how  much  ? 
by  the  constant  presence  and  help  of  the 
gifted  wife,  ^ho  finds  her  work  one 
with  his.  Eminent  with  her  pen,  and  ac- 
tive in  all  good  work,  Mrs.  Patterson  has, 
through  all  these  years,  preached  the  gospel 
as  effectually,  perhaps,  as  he.  If  the  doors 
for  the  entrance  of  women  into  the  ministry 
had  opened  twenty  years  earlier,  she  might 
have  preached  it  in  the  same  way.  Fre- 
quently, when  he  has  been  held  from  his 
work  by  sickness,  she  has  stood  in  his 
place,  and  spoken  the  word  of  life  to  his 
people,  to  their  edification  and  joy. 

Added  to  the  multitudinous  duties  of  a 
city  pastor,  inside  and  outside  his  parish, 
Mr.  Patterson  holds  responsible  positions 
in  the  general  church  work,  where  his 
counsels  are  distinguished  for  the  zeal  that 
IS  inspired  by  love  and  tempered  with  wis- 
dom. Without  any  especial  "  hobby"  he 
has  been  found  on  the  right  side  of  all  re- 
forms. So  unbounded  is  his  interest  in 
every  good  cause,  thai  his  brethren,  more 
tender  than  himself  of  his  strength,  say 
w'.th  a  smi  e,  **  What  he  requires  is  net  urg- 
ing, but  restraining." 

In  his  pulpit  ministrations  Mr.  Patter- 
son is  fervent  rather  than  eloquent,  with  a 
style  peculiarly  his   own.      His  sermons, 


carefully  written,  are  direct,  rapid  and  in- 
cisive in  style,  full  of  earnestness,  and 
always  on  fresh  and  timely  topics.  No 
service  is  simply  perfunctory  or  official 
with  him.  Whatever  he  does  is  with  his 
whole  soul ;  and  in  this  constant  "  ministry 
of  the  spirit"  we  find  the  most  important 
secret  of  his  success.  His  church  is  emi- 
nently a  working  church.  And  the  zeal 
with  which  he  inspires  it,  not  only  in  the 
Sunday  ministrations  but  in  the  conference 
room,  the  Sunday  School  and  in  all  pastoral 
offices,  savors  of  the  cheerful  enthusiasm 
of  Methodism,  rather  than  the  more  solemn 
and  decorous  usages  of  the  church  in  which 
he  was  reared. 

We  have  not  found  it  natural  to  speak  of 
our  friend  by  his  newly-discovered  title  of 
Doctor,  although  the  authorities  of  the 
Portsmouth  church,  where  he  lately  made 
the  historical  address  at  the  celebration 
of  its  hundredth  anniversary,  made  surrep- 
titious use  of  the  secret,  on  their  pro- 
grammes. It  transpires  that  the  degree  of 
D.  D.,  is  the  gift  of  an  unsectarian  institu- 
tion at  Springfield,  Pennsylvania, which  has 
frequently  used  its  college  privileges  in  this 
way.  Early  in  his  ministry  the  degree 
was  proffered  him  and  declined.  A  few 
years  since  it  was  conferred  ;  but  he  has 
been  chary  of  divulging  the  fact,  from  a 
doubt  whether  his  divinity  deserves  doctor- 
ing, whether  or  not  it  may  need  it.  His 
chief  attention  has  been  given  to  practical 
work  rather  than  theological  learning.  And 
though  sound  in  the  faith  of  his  church, 
and  able  in  its  defence,  he  is  set  for  the 
dispensation  of  the  "gospel  of  grace," 
rather  than  the  wisdom  of  men. 

The  distinguishing  traits  of  Mr.  Patter- 
6on*s  character  are  such  as  easily  waken 
the  enthusiasm  of  friendship.  His  pe- 
iarly  catholic  spirit,  his  unselfishness,  his 
sympathy,  his  sincerity,  are  as  quickly  rec- 
ognized as  himself;  they  are  h  imself. 
his  charity  and  tenderness  are  often  be- 
yond justice,  his  generosity  beyond  discre- 
tion, these  are  failings  that  lean  to  virtue's 
side.  If  Mr.  Patterson  had  lived  five  hun- 
dred years  ago  he  would  have  made  a  good 
knight-errant  No  mailed  hand  so  ready  to 
break  lance  in  every  folorn  cause  and  "right 
the  ancient  wrong'  .as  his.    Set  in  the  less 
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romantic  light  of  our  modern  ministry,  it  is  the  cause  ;  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  ap)- 
these  same  qualities  that  make  him  the  preciatedif  one  recognizes  a  certain  tenacity 
peculiarly  beloved  of  his  parish,  of  his  of  will,  that  makes  each  yielding  a  special 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  of  an  ever-  effort  of  grace.  The  chief  lesson  of  his 
increasing  circle  of  friends.  Who  of  the  life  to  those  who  know  him  best,  is  doubt- 
large  company  familiar  with  the  "  Glen  less  in  its  fidelity,  and  the  uhity  of  purpose 
Cottage"  by  the  sea,  or  the  later  city  home,  and  spirit  that  pervades  it  all.  The  most 
will  forget  its  genial  hospitality,  or  the  devoted  friendship  would  claim  for  him  no 
gentle  courtesy  that  once  to  experience  is  special  eminence  before  the  world.  But 
to  remember  always  ?  Those  who  frequent  the  number  is  legion  who  if  asked  concem- 
the  gatherings  of  the  church,  have  learned  ing  their  friend,  "  For  what  is  he  especially 
how  much  Brother  Patterson's  presence  eminent?"  would  unhesitatingly  answer, 
adds  to  the  meeting,  and  how  often  the  "  He  is  especially  eminent  as  a  Christian." 
sweet  spirit  of  his  counsels  is  like  oil  on  And  we  can  conceive  of  no  life-record  more 
troubled  waters.  He  is  an  adversary  who  to  be  desired  than  that, 
knows  how  to  yield  when  yielding  serves  H,  A.  Bingham. 


tHy  Children  Twain. 

December's  low,  slant  sunbeams  fall 
On  storied  vase  and  pictured  wall ; 
And,  piled  along  the  western  sky 
The  purple  snow-banks  coldly  lie. 
Yet  summer  sunshine  lingers  near, 
With  one  bright  face  my  heart  to  cheer ; 
For  June's  sweet  echoes  spnng  to  meet 
The  cadence  of  her  merry  feet ; 
And  on  her  cheek  the  rose's  bloom 
Brings  half  the  summer  to  my  room. 
O,  joyous  child !     How  sweet  the  flow 
Of  years  that  on  Love's  errands  go  ! 
And  so  to  us  thy  years  have  passed,  — 
Love's  angels  they,  from  first  to  last. 
But  oft,  as  if  to  answer  mine, 
Another  face  looks  out  from  thine, 
Another  form,  more  radiant  grown. 
With  semblance  strangely  like  thine  own, 
Comes  often  when  the  shadows  fall. 
And  holds  my  soul  in  sweet  enthrall. 
Ah  me  !  a  heavy  pall  one  day 
Across  my  heart  in  darkness  lay ; 
And  then  her  feet  by  thorns  untorn, 
Went  lightly  up  the  slopes  of  morn. 
My  tear-dimmed  eyes  saw  not  the  light 
That  changed  her  robes  to  spotless  white. 
And  so  two  lives  my  being  bless,  — 
The  one  all  youth  and  lovelmess, 
And  one  who  waits  with  shadowy  hand 
And  beckons  to  the  unseen  land ; 
There,  free  at  length  from  every  pain 
My  soul  shall  greet  my  children  twain. 

Maria  R,  Baker. 
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IN  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, in  the  village  of  Paquis,  not  very 
far  from  the  city  of  Geneva,  there  stood  a 
shop  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  printed 
calicoes.  One  Sunday  a  boy, — a  mere  child 
ten  years  old — was  strolling  about  this  shop 
with  the  happy  abandon  and  aimless  curi- 
osity characteristic  of  his  age.  Little  boys 
are  never  apt  to  make  inviting  studies  for 
the  artist  or  the  moralist ;  they  are  too 
prone  to  uncleanliness,  to  greed,  to  slyness, 
to  a  general  showing  forth  of  that  cloven 
foot  which  they  have  not  yet  been  taught 
to  hide.  The  boy  now  under  view,  formed 
no  exception  to  this  general  rul§.  His  life 
thus  iai  had  moved  along  at  hap-hazard. 
Some  years  before  his  father  had  run  away, 
leaving  him  an  orphan.  His  training  had 
been  very  poor  and  slight,  and  besides  he 
vas  a  dull  boy,  who  seemed  to  have  a 
knack  of  not  understanding  nor  remember- 
ing the  things  which  they  tried  to  teach 
him.  And  yet  the  little  fellow  had  good 
manly  stuff  within  him,  as  that  Sabbath 
day  io  the  calico-factory  was  about  to  prove, 
bat  we  will  let  him  tell  the  story  in  his  own 
way. 

"I  was  in  the  drying-room,  watching  the 
rollers  of  the  hot-press ;  their  brightness 
pleased  my  eye  ;  I  was  tempted  to  lay  my 
fingers  upon  them,  and  I  was  moving  them 
op  and  down  with  much  satisfaction  along 
the  smooth  cylinder,  when  young  Fazy 
placed  himself  in  the  wheel,  and  gave  it  a 
taJf-quarter  turn  so  adroitly  that  I  had  just 
the  ends  of  my  two  longest  fingers  taken, 
bet  this  was  enough  to  crush  the  tips  and 
^  the  nails.  I  raised  a  piercing  cry. 
Fizy  instantly  turned  back  the  wheel  and 
the  blood  gushed  from  my  fingers.  In  the 
extremity  of  consternation  he  hastened  to 
me,  embraced  me  and  besought  me  to  cease 
Eyeries  or  he  would  be  undone.  In  the 
height  of  my  own  pain,  I  was  touched  by 
his.  I  instantly  fell  silent  We  ran  to  the 
pond,  where  he  helped  me  to  wash  my  fln- 
gcfs  and  to  staunch  the  blood  with  moss. 
He  entreated  me  with  tears  not  to  accuse 
luni ;  I  promised  him  that  I  would  not ;  and 
I  kept  my  word  so  well  that  t^venty  years 
^r  no  one  knew  the  origin  of  the  scar.     I 


was  kept  in  bed  for  more  than  three  weeks, 
and  for  more  than  two  months  was  unable 
to  use  my  hand,  but  I  persisted  that  a  large 
stone  had  fallen  and  crushed  it." 

Now  if  this  lad  should  prove  in  after 
years  not  to  be  so  stupid  as  he  seemed,  if 
his  apparent  dullness  should  turn  out  to  be 
only  a  sheath  in  which  Nature  was  keeping, 
until  the  time  of  use,  one  of  the  keenest  in- 
tellects that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  we 
can  easily  imagine  what  would  naturally 
become  of  such  a  story  as  this.  After  the 
boy  had  become  a  famous  man,  he  would, 
perhaps,  in  some  moment  of  pardonable 
vanity,  have  recounted  an  incident  which 
did  so  much  honor  to  his  heart.  The  story 
would  have  been  snatched  up  by  some 
eager  and  reverent  Boswell,and  been  handed 
down  to  us  as  one  of  the  few  memorials  of 
the  great  man's  earlier  days ;  many  a  biog- 
rapher has  lacked  even  as  much  material  as 
this  with  which  to  throw  light  upon  the  real 
life  and  character  of  his  hero  in  boyhood. 
Certainly  such  an  incident,  with  a  few 
others  gathered  up  in  the  same  way,  would 
serve  to  shed  a  very  soft  and  pleasant  light 
about  that  chapter  of  dry  dates  and  childish 
common-places  with  which  almost  every 
biography  begins. 

But  this  lad  happened  to  be  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau.  The  story  is  one  in  the  youth- 
ful career  of  the  only  man  in  history,  who 
has  ever  dared  to  lay  bare  every  secret  of 
his  life  and  heart,  good  or  bad,  before  the 
world.  No  one  else  has  ever  had  the  same 
courage,  the  same  magnificent  disdain  of 
everything  but  the  truth,  or  what  seemed 
to  him  the  truth.  Others  have  promised  as 
much,  but  at  some  point  in  the  narrative 
have  shrunk  back,  and  every  one  can  see 
that  the  tale  has  been  left  incomplete. 
Other  autobiographies  are  pieces  of  por- 
trait-painting, where  the  artist  has  shown 
us  what  it  pleased  him  to  show.  But  the 
Confessions  of  Rousseau  are  a  photograph. 
Nothing  is  kept  back ;  if  anything  seems 
to  be  wanting,  it  is  because  our  eyes  are 
not  sharp  enough  to  see  it.  Every  blotch, 
every  deformity,  every  disease,  however 
loathsome,  is  pictured  by  the  remorseless 
sunlight  of  this  man's  purpose.    All  of  us, 
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if  we  will,  can  know  two  lives  perfectly,  and 
but  two.  We  can  know  all  about  our  own 
and  all  about  that  of  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau.   Absolutely,  no  more. 

The  world,  for  the  most  part,  has  treated 
these  confessions  in  a  way  which  seems  to 
us  anything  but  honorable.  Even  the  law, 
stern  and  exacting  as  it  is,  does  not  con- 
demn the  man  who  has  "turned  state's 
evidence."  And  Rousseau  stands  pre- 
cisely in  this  position.  He  has  turned 
staters  evidence  against  that  human  nature 
which  seems  passably  fair  upon  the  surface, 
but  which  we  all  have  reason  to  believe  to 
be  foul  enough  within.  He  has  disclosed 
the  bad  secrets  of  the  humaa  heart,  not  by 
vague  generalities,  not  by  any  pietistic 
clamor  about  the  depuavity  of  the  race,  not 
by  any  irrelevant  hearsay  testimony,  but  in 
the  only  way  it  could  be  honestly  and 
effectually  done — by  a  failhtul  exhibition  of 
his  own  life.  And  yet  the  world  insists 
upon  judging  him  by  this  record.  We  say 
nothing  about  the  evident  unfairness  of  the 
judgment  which  has  thus  been  passed.  We 
do  not  insist  upon  the  patent  tact  that  men 
have  dwelt  only  upon  the  darker  shades  of 
the  picture  which  has  been  faithlully  painted 
before  them  in  all  its  colors — that  they  have 
feasted  upon  such  stories  as  that  of  the 
stolen  ribbon,  and  neglected  others,  like 
that  of  the  calico  factory,  which  throw  alto- 
gether a  different  light  upon  the  character 
of  the  young  vagabond.  All  this  is  noth- 
ing to  our  purpose.  Believe  tha^  the  com- 
mon judgment  upon  Rousseau  has  been 
without  a  bias,  if  it  .so  pleaseth  you.  Our 
point  is,  that  upon  such  a  record,  no  one 
has  the  right  to  pass  judgment  at  all. 

The  reasons  are  plain  enough.  When 
we  attempt  to  judge  Rousseau  upon  this 
record,  we  are  absolutely  without  any 
standard  of  comparison.  If  other  great 
men  were  in  the  habit  of  betraying  every 
bad  secret  of  their  own  lives,  of  laying  bare 
with  pitiless  hand  every  plague-spot  upon 
their  moral  being— then,  after  reading  the 
Confessions  of  Rousseau  we  should  be  able 
to  decide  how  much  worse  or  how  much 
better  the  man  was  than  his  fellows.  As  it 
is,  we  are  entirely  in  the  dark.  We  have 
nothing  to  aid  us  but  a  vague  suspicion 
that  there  are  dark  depths  beneath  the 


fairest  surfaces  of  life.  The  world,  listen- 
ing to  Rousseau,  is  like  a  young  priest, 
sitting  for  the  first  time  in  the  confessional 
and  listening  to  the  tale  of  his  first  peni- 
tent. He  would  be  a  silly  priest,  if  he 
thought  the  man  breathing  out  his  confes- 
sion to  be  a  sinner  above  all  the  others  who 
had  not  yet  unlocked  their  secrets. 

We  see,  then,  precisely  how  Rouss^u's 
story  is  to  be  regarded  and  treated.  It  is 
a  contribution  to  moral  pathology,  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  spiritual  diseases  that 
lurk  beneath  the  decorous  seeming  of  hu- 
man life.  As  such,  it  is  invaluable  ;  there 
is  nothing  like  it  in  the  world.  But  to  use 
th^se  confessions  against  the  man  who 
made  them — to  criminate  him  in  the  strength 
of  these  avowals  of  guilt  made  with  a  can- 
dor and  freedom  that  other  men  use  only 
when  they  are  describing  the  crimes  of  their 
fellows — is  simply  contemptible.  To  judge 
Rousseau  aright,  to  assign  him  his  true 
moral  position  in  comparison  with  other 
men  of  genius,  we  must  set  aside  the  greater 
part  of  the  evidence  he  has  given  in.  We 
should  look  upon  his  life  through  the  same 
mists  that  kindly  hide  our  secrets  from  the 
public  gaze.  What  should  we  think  of  this 
man  if  like  other  men,  he  had  confessed  his 
sins  in  secret  or  have  let  them  go  unshrived 
and  uncared  for  ?  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  the  only  honest  judgment  upon 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 

It  is  something  new  in  criticism,  that  a 
critic  should  avow  his  purpose  to  ignore 
the  greater  part  of  the  facts  that  are  known 
to  him.  But  we  have  shown,  we  trust, 
good  reason  for  it  in  the  present  case ;  at 
any  rate  it  is  precisely  the  course  we  pur- 
pose to  adopt.  We  shall  seek  to  eliminate 
from  the  story  of  Rousseau,  everything  that 
clearly  smacks  of  the  confessional.  We 
shall  fasten  only  upon  the  great  patent 
facts  of  his  life  that  might  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  ordinary  processes 
of  biography,  even  if  he  had  never  made 
the  world  h!s  confidant.  Thus  the  man 
can  be  measured  relatively  to  other  men  of 
genius,  for  all  will  stand  in  the  same  per- 
spective. In  that  way  we  shall  gain  a 
clearer  conception  of  Rousseau  than  by  the 
common  method,  of  bewildering  one's  self 
over  the  countless  enigmas  and  inconsis- 
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tcflcrcs  that  are  presented  m  the  "  Confes- 
sioos,*'  and  that  must  always  be  presented 
when  a  man  unveils  his  innermost  life  before 
bis  fellows. 

How  then  does  Rousseau  appear  from 
this  point  of  view?  How  wou!d  his  life 
seem  to  us,  unlighted  by  that  glare  of  the 
confessional  which  he  has  chosen  to  throw 
ufxm  it? 

We  see  him,  first  of  all,  living  the  low, 
squalid  life  of  the  common  people  of  his 
day.  After  some  common  place  vicissi- 
tudes, he  finds  himself  apprenticed  to  a 
rough,  brutal  master — a  victim  to  the  small 
tyrannies  and  meanness  of  a  petty  soul. 
Without  the  aid  of  any  confessions  of  his, 
we  can  readily  understand  how  degrading 
the  tendency  of  such  a  life  must  be.  It  is 
the  life  of  a  boy  cowering  before  the  lash, 
brutalized  by  constant  blows,  greedy  be- 
cause starving,  pilfering  because  robbed, 
filling  into  all  manner  of  sly  tricks  and  low 
canning  in  boyish  protest  against  the 
harshness  and  squalor  of  his  tate.  At  last 
the  crisis  came.  One  night  he  was  playing 
outside  of  the  town,  boy-like,  until  the  very 
latest  moment.  The  retreat  is  sounded, 
and  with  beating  heart  he  starts  to  run 
homeward.  But  it  is  too  late.  Out  of 
breath  and  bathed  in  sweat,  he  gains  the 
city  limits,  only  to  behold  the  watchman 
sbwly  raising  the  bridge  before  him ;  he 
cannot  reach  his  home  that  night.  Filled 
with  a  creeping  horror  of  what  must  ensue 
when  he  meets  his  master  in  the  morning, 
be  takes  refuge  in  flight.  Henceforth  young 
Rousseau  is  a  vagabond. 

This  vagabondage,  as  we  all  know,  is 
sothing  unusual  in  the  annals  of  genius. 
The  young  spirit,  cramped  by  its  conditions, 
^els  an  intrepid  assurance  of  its  ability  to 
better  them.  It  has  not  yet  learned  that 
conditions  are  to  be  improved  by  conquer- 
ing them,  not  by  running  away  from  their 
presence.  It  is  true  that  there  was  some- 
thing exceptional  about  the  vagabondage 
ca  Rcmsseau — a  certain  sordidness  from 
which  the  story  of  genius,  even  in  its 
lowest  estate,  is  generally  redeemed.  But 
tb»e  odious  features  are  not  to  be  ascribed, 
as  we  believe,  to  any  ingrained  and  peculiar 
s<»d]dness  of  the  man  himself.  They  were 
tbe  necessary  outcome  of  his  position  in 


life.  Young  Rousseau  was  a  youth  of  great 
ignorance,  with  an  unusual  incapacity  for 
learning.  He  had  nothing  of  that  taste  for 
books  and  literature  which  so  often  raises 
men  above  the  vulgar  feelings  and  proclivi- 
ties of  those  with  whom  their  lot  is  cast. 
He  was  merely  a  peasant  among  peasants, 
a  vagabond  amon^  vagabonds.  His  genius 
was  all  in  the  potential ;  everything  actual 
was  low  and  rustic.  It  is  unreasonable 
then  to  expect  that  he  should  have  dis- 
played a  delicacy  of  feeling,  a  high  sense 
of  honor,  a  contempt  for  low  pleasures,  a 
general  loftiness  of  sentiment  which  did  not 
belong  to  his  class.  He  simply  lived  the 
life  of  his  people — had  their  tastes,  their 
tendencies,  and  their  standards  of  apprecia- 
tion. He  is  not  at  all  /astidious  nor  high- 
toned.  The  young  immortal  enters  upon 
his  duties  as  lackey  or  foot-boy  in  the 
household  of  a  widow,  with  the  same  satis- 
faction that  any  other  rustic  would  have 
felt  at  the  prospect  of  good  wages  and  an 
easy  berth. 

This  boorish  contentment  amidst  low, 
menial  life  may  offend  our  daintiness,  but, 
after  all,  it  was  the  root  of  the  man's  ex- 
cellence and  of  his  future  renown.  If  his 
sympathy  with  common  life  had  been  less 
thorough-going,  he  would  never  have  be- 
come the  prophet  and  leader  of  his  century. 
With  greater  squeamishness,  with  mere 
fastidious  taste,  he  would  have  lost  the 
compensations  that  afterwards  came  from 
this  rough,  squalid  life  of  his  earlier  years. 
He  might  still  have  been  compelled  to  enter 
upon  the  same  vagrant,  famishing  existence; 
he  might  still  have  roamed  the  streets  at 
midnight,  a  ragged  outcast ;  he  might  still 
have  thankfully  accepted  the  shelter  of  a* 
poor  woman's  garret ;  he  might  still  have 
been  lackey,  foot-boy,  servant  of  servants  ; 
and  yet  all  these  sordid  experiences  would 
not  have  borne  the  fruit  they  did.  But 
Rousseau  not  only  lived  with  the  poor,  he 
fellowshipped  with  them  and  theirs.  He 
was  no  high-spirited  but  unfortunate  ad- 
venturer, who,  with  the  tastes  of  a  noble- 
man's son,  is  driven  to  seek  refuge  amid 
the  coarse,  repulsive  scenes  of  poverty. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  entered  with  his 
whole  heart  into  the  wretched  life  he  was 
obliged  to  live.    He  was  at  home  in  the 
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gaiTCt,  in  the  vagrant's  den  and  the  ser- 
vant's kitchen.  He  was  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  companions  of  his  wretched  estate, 
entered  with  the  keenest  zest  into  their 
pleasure,  and  found  among  them  his  most 
congenial  friends.  To  that  tendency  he 
was .  always  loyal.  Years  afterwards,  he 
found  no  greater  pleasure  than  in  brooding 
over  the  memory  of  the  happy  days  that  he 
had  spent  with  rough  but  kind-hearted 
friends  in  the  dens  of  poverty. 

"  How  is  it,"  he  said,  when  at  the  height 
of  his  renown,  "  that  having  found  so  many 
good  people  in  my  youth,  I  find  so  few  in 
my  advanced  life  ?  Is  their  stock  ex- 
hausted? No,  but  the  class  in  which  I 
have  to  seek  them  now  is  not  the  same  as 
that  in  which  I  found  them  then." 

In  that  feeling  lay  the  strength  of  Rous- 
seau. The  people  found  in  him  not  merely 
a  man  who  had  dwelt  among  them,  but  one 
who  had  lived  their  life,  who  loved  their 
ways,  whose  heart  was  fully  in  accord  with 
their  own.  A  legion  of  Voltaires  and 
Diderots,  cultured,  fastidious,  puffed  up 
with  literary  affectation,  could  not  have 
gained  their  ear.  But  in  Rousseau  they 
saw  one  ot  themselves.  And  when  he 
spoke,  they  listened. 

This  is  the  chief  fact  of  his  youthful  his- 
tory that  would  have  come  prominently  to 
light  under  the  ordinary  processes  of  biog- 
raphy—a life  of  hard,  bitter  vagabondage, 
mellowed  somewhat  by  the  sunshine  of  his 
rare  sympathy  for  common  life  and  common 
people.  Other  things  might  be  inferred 
and  vaguely  hinted  at.  That  the  young 
vagrant  should  have  fallen  into  low  habits, 
that  his  garments  should  not  always  have 
been  free  from  the  licentiousness  that  was 
oozing  everywhere  about  his  path,  that  he 
should  have  been  guilty  of  many  mean- 
nesses, that  he  should  even  have  been 
selfish  and  heedless  enough  to  desert  a 
sick  fellow-traveller  after  the  pitying  crowd 
had  come  to  his  assistance,  all  this  might 
easily  be  surmised  without  the  aid  of  his 
own  avowal.  High-toned  morality  is  a 
plant  that  does  not  flourish  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  vagrancy.  Beyond  a  doubt  young 
Rousseau  had  the  vices  as  well  as  the 
virtues  of  his  class.  But  only  in  one  way 
could  these  things  have  been  brought  into 


the  prominence  which  they  occupy  in  the 
common  conception  of  the  man.  They  are 
the  disclosures-  of  the  confessional,  and 
therefore  count  for  nothing  in  the  making 
up  of  our  judgment  upon  his  life.  Doubt- 
less the  recording  angel  has  found  quite  as 
heavy  indictments  against  the  best  of  us, 
as  those  written  down  by  the  self-accusing 
Rousseau. 

One  thing  else  remains  to  be  said  con- 
cerning the  career  of  this  young  wanderer. 
His  vices  and  virtues  were  those  of  his 
century  and  his  class  ;  we  find  in  them 
nothing  exceptional.  But  there  is  one 
quality  which  comes  out  in  all  his  wander- 
ings ;  a  quality  never  very  common,  and 
which  seems  very  surprising  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  young,  illiterate  boor,  fond  of  low 
life  and  dull-witted.  It  is  his  deep,  reverent 
feeling  for  nature.  With  no  taste  for  books, 
stupid  among  men,  he  was  all  animation 
and  sensibility  amidst  the  free  life  of  the 
forest  or  the  hill-side.  There  was  no  charm 
in  the  landscape,  no  richness  of  coloring  in 
the  sky,  nor  graceful  growth  in  the  field, 
nothing  joyful,  or  grand,  -or  solemn,  or 
mysteriously  suggestive  in  nature,  that  did 
not  attract  the  eye  of  this  ragged  vagrant. 
The  hungry,  homeless  youth  passed  whole 
days  rambling  through  the  woods  in  a  sort 
of  ecstasy ;  his  heart  fairly  quivered  with 
the  delight  that  earth,  air  and  heaven  freely 
offer  to  as  all.  A  boor,  a  lackey,  a  beggar, 
a  vagabond  in  the  presence  of  men,  he  was 
an  inspired  genius  in  the  presence  of  nature. 

Here  is  something  illustrative  of  this 
side  of  his  character.  "  I  remember,"  he 
says,  "  passing  one  delicious  night  outside 
of  the  town  (Lyqns)  in  a  road  which  ran  by 
the  side  of  the  Rhone  or  the  Saone,  I  forget 
which  of  the  two.  Gardens  raised  on  a  ter-  . 
race  bordered  the  other  side  of  the  road.  It 
had  been  very  hot  that  day  and  the  evening 
was  delightful  ;  the  dew  moistened  the 
parched  grass  ;  the  night  was  profoundly 
still,  the  air  fresh  without  being  cold  ;  the 
sun  after  going  down  had  left  red  vapors 
in  the  heaven  which  turned  the  water  to 
a  rose-color  ;  the  trees  on  the  terrace  shel- 
tered nightingales  answering  one  another. 
I  went  on  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  surrender- 
ing my  heart  and  every  sense  to  the  en- 
joyment of  it  all,  and  only  sighing  for  re- 
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gret  that  I  was  enjoying  it  alone.  Ab- 
sorbed in  the  sweetness  of  my  musing,  I 
prolonged  my  ramble  far  into  the  night, 
without  perceiving  that  I  was  tired.  At 
last,  I  found  it  out.  I  lay  down  volupt- 
uously on  the  shelf  of  a  niche  or  a  false 
door-way  made  in  the  wall  of  the  terrace  ; 
the  canopy  of  my  bed  was  formed  by  over- 
arching tree-tops  ;  a  nightingale  was  per.ch- 
cd  exactly  over  my  head,  and  I  fell  asleep 
to  his  singing.  My  slumber  was  dclicicus, 
my  awaking  still  more  delicious.  It  was 
broad  day,  and  my  opening  eyes  looked  on 
sun  and  water  and  green  things,  and  an 
adorable  landscape.  I  rose  up  and  gave 
myself  a  shake.  I  felt  hungry,  and  started 
gaily  for  the  town,  resolved  to  spend  on  a 
good  breakfast,  the  two  pieces  of  money 
which  I  still  had  left.  I  was  in  such 
joyful  spirits,  that  I  went  along  the  road 
singing  lustily." 

The  man  who  felt  thus,  might  choose  to 
remain  a  strolling  beggar  forever,  but  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  evade  his  royal 
destiny.  Hardly  once  in  a  century  does 
there  come  a  man  who,  while  passing 
through  the  most  sordid  and  brutalizing 
experiences,  preserves  so  rare  a  sensibility, 
so  exquisite  a  feeling  for  nature  and  her 
charms  ;  the  most  of  us,  in  spite  of  much 
reading  of  poetry  and  pretensions  to  cul- 
ture, never  feel,  except  in  a  vague,  stilted 
way,  these  emotions  that  come  so  spon- 
taneously and  raptuously  to  the  heart  of 
this  young  vagrant.  When  such  a  man 
does  appear,  no  foolishness  of  his  own,  and 
no  asperity  of  fortune  can  block  the  bright 
fate  before  him.  He  may  even  be  slow- 
witted,  seemingly  a  dumb,  stupid  soul.  He 
may  be — as  Rousseau  himself  tells  us  he 
was — a  man  to  whom  thinking  was  a  slug- 
gish, laborious  process,  and  utterance  a 
matter  of  most  incredible  difficulty.  But 
sooner  or  kter,  he  will  find  the  gift  of 
speech.  Sooner  or  later,  the  born  artist 
will  master  the  technicalties  of  his  art. 

And  here  we  are  reminded  of  what  seems 
to  us  a  very  grave  mistake  made  in  regard 
to  this  matter  by  Mr.  John  Morley,  in  his 
recently  pubhshed  volumes  upon  Rous- 
seau.* The  writer  is  evidently  a  fair- 
minded  man,  with  no  little  talent  and  crit- 

*R*uss<au.    John  M:>rley,  London,  1873. 


ical  power.  .  But  with  the  best  of  intentions 
he  fails,  as  we  think,  to  do  full  justice  to 
Rousseau.  He  belongs  to  the  Voltairean 
order  of  thinkers — men  who  find  it  impos- 
sible to  correctly  appreciate  certain  ten- 
dencies that  ruled  the  author  of  "  Emilius" 
and  "  The  Confessions."  Rousseau's  rare 
susceptibility  to  the  charms  of  nature,  for 
instance,  seems  to  him  to  be  of  a  sensuous 
character.  To  us,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  exactly  the  reverse.  The  whole 
literary  guild  of  that  age  were  sensuous 
enough,  but  they  have  hardly  a  trace  of 
that  subtle  sympathy  with  inanimate  life 
which  gleames  from  almost  every  page  of 
Rousseau.  In  fact,  the  sentiment  for  na- 
ture, whenever  it  is  not  a  mere  affectation 
but  spontaneous  and  natural,  is  grounded 
upon  the  spiritual  side  of  our  being.  Sen- 
suousness  fastens  only  upon  what  is  com- 
fortable and  agreeable  in  inanimate  life  ; 
it  finds  there  nothing  to  thrill  the  heart, 
nothing  to  draw  forth  the  reverence  and 
deepest  sympathies  of  the  beholder.  When 
Rousseau,  a  famished,  foot-sore  wanderer, 
forgot  all  his  wretchedness  in  ecstatic  con- 
templation of  the  beau'.ies  of  the  outer 
world,  the  spiritual  triumphed  over  the 
material.  It  was  this  spiritualistic  •ten- 
dency, often  strangely  distorted  and  mas- 
queraded, that  separated  him  from  the 
Voltaires  and  Diderots  of  his  day  ;  it  was 
this  that  made  jym,  after  his  fashion,  a 
devout  worshipper  of  God  amidst  an  as- 
sembly of  atheists  ;  it  was  this  (hat  gave 
him  much  of  his  power  over  the  great 
masses  of  the  people  who,  despite  their 
misery,  their  doubt,  their  despair,  were  not 
quite  willing  to  surrender  all  faith  in  high 
and  holy  things. 

Such  then,  seems  to  us  a  fair  picture  of 
Rousseau  in  his  youthful  days.  He  was 
an  ignorant,  dull-witted,  ragged  and  half- 
fed  wanderer ;  his  moral  qualities  were 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  we  might  ex- 
pect from  a  man  living  in  such  an  estate. 
But  two  elements  in  his  character  stand 
out  in  strong  relief,  as  things  marked  and 
exceptional.  The  one  was  a  feeling  of 
fellowship  with  lowly,  common  life — a  feel- 
ing, not  the  mere  product  of  his  temporary 
conditions,  but  so  thoroughly  ingrained 
into  his  being  that  it  did  not  lessen  in  the 
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least,  when  the  outer  conditions  of  his  ex- 
istence had  entirely  changed.  The  other 
element  was  his  rare  sympathy  with  nature 
— something  that  drew  a  subtle  line  not 
only  between  him  and  his  vulgar  com- 
panions, but  between  him  and  the  sensuous, 
materialistic,  irreverent  thinkers  and  lit- 
erati who  ruled  the  age.  Take  from  the 
low  life  of  that  country,  any  thrittless 
fellow,  sometimes  menial  and  sometimes 
vagrant ;  add  to  his  character,  these  two 
essential  elements  ;  and  you  will  have  a 
rude  but  faithful  picture  of  young  Rousseau. 
But  it  is  high  time  that  we  turn  our  at- 
tention to  that  sudden  metamorphosis 
which  changed  this  lackey  and  vagabond 
into  ihe  author  of  i evolutions  and  the 
prophet  of  a  new  era. 

/Rousseau  has  himself  told  us  how  this 
quic:^  transformation  was  brought  about. 
He  was  living  at  the  time  in  Paris.  His 
union  with  the  kitchen-maid  of  a  low  tavern 
— Theresa  le  Vasseur  —  had  served  to 
check  somewhat,  his  roving  propensities  ; 
but  still  the  old  spell  of  vagrant  helpless- 
ness was  strong  upon  him.  He  did  not 
know  how  to  gain  his  bread ;  at  least,  was 
driven  to  sorry  shifts  for  that  purpose. 
He  had  had  some  fine  schemes,  as  such  peo- 
ple are  sure  to  have, — had  attempted,  in  a 
weak,  shilly-shally  sort  of  a  way,  to  rev- 
olutionize the  art  of  mu||c — had  somehow 
become  attached  to  the  train  of  an  am- 
bassador, with  a  faint  hope  of  preferment. 
But  all  these  things  had  ended  in  nothing  ; 
and  he  was  now  a  servant — half  secretary 
and  half  valet — upon  very  meagre  wages. 
At  this  auspicious  time,  he  was  walking 
one  day  along  the  road  from  Paris  to 
Vincennes,  when  his  eye  chanced  to  fall 
upon  the  notice  in  a  newspaper  of  a  prize 
offered  by  the  Academy  of  Dijon  for  the 
best  essay  upon  the  following  theme  :  Has 
ihe  restoration  of  the  sciences  contributed 
to  purify  or  to  corrupt  manners?  What 
happened  next,  we  will  permit  him  to  tell 
in  his  own  way. 

**  If  ever  any  thing  resembled  a  sudden 
inspiration,  it  was  the  movement  which  be- 
gan in  me  as  I  read  this.  All  at  once,  I 
ielt  myself  dazzled  by  a  thousand  sparkling 
lights  ;  crowds  of  vivid  ideas  thronged  into 


my  mind  with  a  force  and  confusion  that 
threw  me  into  unspeakable  agitation  ;  I 
felt  my  head  whirling  in  a  giddiness  like 
that  of  intoxication.  A  violent  palpitation 
oppressed  me  ;  unable  to  walk  for  difficulty 
of  breathing,  I  sank  under  one  of  the  trees 
of  the  avenue,  and  passed  half  an  hour  there 
in  auch  a  condition  of  excitement  that  when 
I  arose,  I  saw  that  the  front  of  my  waist- 
coat was  all  wet  with  my  tears,  though  I 
was  wholly  unconscious  of  shedding  them." 

The  work  born  of  this  ecstatic  delirium 
— the  Discourse  on  the  Influence  of  Learn- 
ing and  Art — ^gained  the  prize.  It  was 
crowned  not  only  by  the  Academy  of  Dijon, 
but  by  all  France.  Rousseau  all  at  once 
found  himself  famous  ;  his  book  was  in 
everybody's  hand :  his  doctrines  were  be- 
ing eagerly  discussed,  and  were  evidently 
making  a  deep  impression  upon  the  popu- 
lar mind.  The  dumb  soul  had  spoken  at 
last,  and  with  startling  power.  But  while 
we  recognize  the  very  great  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  man*s  outward  ex- 
istence, we  must  not  suppose  that  any  real 
chasm  had  opened  in  his  life,  widely  sepa- 
rating the  present  from  the  past.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was  a  strict  unity  between 
the  times  of  silence  and  the  times  of 
speech  ;  the  man's  books  were  the  natural 
out-come  of  that  long  vagabondage,  with 
its  sympathy  with  nature  and  its  foliowship 
for  the  poor.  The  early  lite  of  Rousseau 
had  seemed  stupid  and  vacant ;  in  reality, 
it  was  a  deep  and  dark  reservoir  into  which 
hard,  rough,  metallic  experiences  were 
dropping  one  after  the  other,  and  electric 
forces  were  being  slowly  generated.  The 
Discourse  upon  the  Influence  of  Learning 
and  Art  was  the  first  flash  from  this  long 
hidden  reservoir. 

It  is  the  tashion  to  say  that  Rouesseau 
dealt  in  paradoxes  which  startle  us  by  their 
boldness  and  brilliancy,  but  do  not  con- 
vince us.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain  ; 
although  his  success  was  very  sudden,  it 
was  not  at  all  ephemeral.  His  teachings 
did  not  merely  create  a  momentary  sensa- 
tion and  then  glide  into  deserved  oblivion  ; 
they  took  a  firm  hold  of  the  popular  heart, 
and  have  had  a  very  deep,  lasting  influence 
upon  the  fortunes  of  mankind.  Whether 
paradoxical  or  not,  they  seemed  like  a  rev- 
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dation  to  the  people  who  for  forty  years 
pondered  over  them'and  kept  them  in  their 
hearts,  until  one  day  amid  the  fury  of  revo- 
lution, they  made  a  mad,  tragic  attempt  to 
pat  the  new  gospel  into  practice. 

Nor  is  it   absolutely  certain  that  these 
doctrines  have  since  received  their  quietus  ; 
have  fallen  utterly  before  the  calmer  criti- 
cism and  wider  knowledge  of  the  present 
day.    The  great  central  idea  of  Rousseau 
was  that  of  the  retrogression   of  the  race, 
and  in  this  he  directly  contradicts  the  now 
prevalent  belieft     To   him,   the  primitive 
days  were  times  of  innocence,  of  rugged 
virtue  and  Eden-like  simplicity.     We,  on 
the  contrary,  believe  in  human  progress  ; 
we  look  upon  man  as  a  being  who  has  risen 
from  troglodytic  depths  and  is  climbing  to 
angelic  heights.     But  is  this  thesis  of  ours 
established  with  scientific  exactitude  ?     Is 
Rousseau's   doctrine  really  proven   to  be 
baseless  and  absurd  ?    The  question  is  not 
answered  by  any  of  the  usual   common- 
places that  are  so  triumphantly  urged.     It 
will  not  do,  for  instance,  to  point   to   the 
bestial  savages  of  Guinea  or  Kamschatka 
and  to  sneeringly  cry :  BehoW   man  in  a 
a  state  of    nature  ;  behold   the    primitive 
type  that  Rousseau  would  have  us  imitate  ! 
For  the  great  conserving  force  of  life  is 
nM)vement;  that    which    does    not    move, 
sugnates  and  becomes  inexpressibly  foul. 
And  savagism^  as  we  behold  it  now,  is  life 
which   has  stagnated— life  which  do*s  not 
move,  which  knows  nothing  of  the  cease- 
less changes  and  revolutions  of  civilized 
existence.     Our  life,  to  be  sure,   is  better 
than  that ;  and  yet  may  it  not  be  true  that 
eren  we  have  made  no  improvement  upon 
the   primitive    type  of   nature  ?     Running 
waters  are  better  than  stagnant ;  and  yet 
even  the    running  waters    have    gathered 
lEoch  impurity  since  they  first  burst  from 
the  fountain  upon  the  distant  height.     The 
continuous  movement  of  civilization   has 
preserved  us  from  the  stagnation  of  sav- 
agery.   But  still,  may  we  not  have  fallen 
away  from  that  primitive  type  of  excellence 
which  Hie  assumed  at  its  highest  fountain- 
bead  ?    These  questions  are  not  yet  set- 
ikd  without  appeal ;  and  it  will  not  do  to 
Knd  Rousseau   out  of  court,  simply  be- 


cause our  present  prepossessions  happen 
to  be  against  his  case. 

We  are  told  by  Morley  that  Rousseau 
did  not  use  the  right  method  In  his  re- 
searches, concerning  the  state  of  natiu-e 
and  the  early  history  of  mankind, — that  in- 
stead of  carefully  gathering  up  all.  well-es- 
tablished facts  and  using  them  in  the  strict 
inductive  way,  he  merely  inferred-liis  facts 
from  doubtful  premises.  For  ourselves, 
we  have  not  been  so  deeply  impressed  by 
this  criticism  as  perhaps  we  should  be.  In 
fact,  we  are  becoming  slightly  weary  of  this 
endless  prattle  about  methods  which  forms 
one  of  the  chief  literary  affectations  of  the 
present  day.  Undoubtedly  there  is  in  the 
abstract,  one  absolutely  right  way  of  deal- 
ing with  every  matter  ;  but  in  the  concrete, 
nothing  is  wholly  right,  and  nothing  is 
wholly  wrong.  We  remember  that  Kepler, 
using  the  wrong  method,  discovered  the 
laws  of  the  universe — that  Bacon,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  only  right  method,  could  do 
absolutely  nothing  with  his  invention — 
above  all,  that  no  one  seems  able  to  tell  us 
precisely  what  this  wonderful  process  of 
induction  really  is.  May  it  not  be  possible 
then,  that  too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  this 
matter  ?  Is  method  always  the  supreme 
consideration  ?  Especially  when  one 
comes  to  deal  with  the  mysterious,  the 
innumerable,  the  inextricably  entangled 
phenomena  of  human  life,  is  not  genius — 
with  its  subtle,  swift  insight,  its  wide 
sympathy,  its  vivid  imagination  creating 
anew  what  long  since  ceased  to  be — the 
prime  essential  ? 

At  any  rate,  whether  by  th3  right  method 
or  the  wrong,  Rousseau  struck  a  chord 
whose  vibrations  wer6  heard  throughout 
the  world.  There  was  something  in  this 
passionate  appeal,  calling  mankind  back  to 
the  real  or  imaginary  excellence  of  a  state 
of  nature,  that  came  home  to  the  hearts 
of  men  and  women,  wearied  to  death  by 
the  artificial  and  affected  life  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  The  first  Discourse,  as  we 
have  already  said,  created  a  sudden  and 
immense  sensation.  "  It  takes,"  wrote 
Diderot,  "  right  above  the  clouds ;  never 
was  such  a  success."  The  book  made 
converts  everywhere  ;  grave  and  dignified 
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authors  like  Mably,  abandoned  the  doc- 
trine which  they  had  been  writing  up  for 
years,  and  became  novices  of  the  new  faith. 
Rousseau  found  himself  popular,  even 
to  the  degree  of  discomfort.  Zealous  ad- 
mirers thronged  about  him  and  intruded 
upon  his  privacy ;  women  smiled  upon  him  ; 
the  salons  of  Paris  vied  with  each  other  for 
the  hondr  of  his  presence.  Let  us  see  in 
what  spirit  the  man  received  this  sudden 
access  of  fame. 

If  we  may  believe  Rousseau  himself,  his 
entrance  upon  authorship  was  for  him  an 
unmitigated  misfortune.  The  popularity 
into  which  he  had  leaped,  was  hateful  to 
him  ;  it  robbed  him  of  the  things  which  he 
loved  best.  "  When  my  destiny  threw  me 
into  the  whirlpool  of  society,"  he  after- 
wards wrote,  "  I  found  there  nothing  to 
give  a  moment^s  solace  to  my  heart.  Re- 
gret for  my  sweet  leisure  followed  me 
everywhere,  and  shed  indifference  or  dis- 
gust over  all  that  might  have  been  within 
my  reach,  leading  to  fortune  and  honors. 
.  .  .  Everything  served  to  detach  my 
affections  from  society,  even  before  the  mis- 
fortunes which  were  to  make  me  wholly  a 
stranger  to  it." 

We  have  already  seen  enough  of  Rous- 
seau to  enable  us  to  believe  that  these 
words  were  not  the  drivel  of  a  canting,  af- 
fected soul.  Nor  shall  we  be  apt  to  accuse 
him  of  moodiness  or  cynicism  when  we  con- 
sider the  character  of  the  society  that  he  so 
thoroughly  despised.  The  life  of  the  age  was 
strikingly  unreal  and  insincere ;  every- 
where there  was  a  hollowness,  ominously 
suggestive  of  the  collapse  that  speedily 
came.  It  was  a  time  of  universal  breaking 
up  ;  people  were  cutting  loose  from  the  old 
Ideas  and  drifting,  no  one  knew  where.  In 
the  salons,  it  was  the  fashion  to  sneer  at 
purity,  at  faith,  at  God.  Chastity  had  be- 
come one  of  the  lost  arts  ;  from  the  royal 
court  downwards,  the  moral  atmosphere 
was  fetid  ;  the  relations  of  men  and  women 
were  shameless  beyond  all  precedent.  Man- 
ners were  the  sole  essential ;  a  mawkish 
sensibility  that  could  shed  tears  gracefully, 
was  sufficient  to  atone  for  a  multitude  of 
sins. 

In  a  word,  society  was  thoroughly  cor- 
rupt ;  and  the  corruptions  were  of  the  very 


kind  that  are  most  hateful  to  a  nature  like 
Rousseau's.  The  man  who  had  passed  his 
youth  in  vagrancy,  was  not  apt  to  prove  a 
too  stern  and  rigid  moralist,  but  he  did 
have  a  holy  horror  of  aflectation,  of  hollow 
politeness,  of  all  flimsy  veilings  of  unclean- 
liness.  Even  in  the  literary  circles  of  his 
day  he  found  but  little  that  was  congenial 
to  his  tastes.  Always  reverent  even  when 
most  critical,  he  had  a  deep  dislike  of  the 
sneering  skepticism  which  characterized 
the  school  of  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclope- 
dia ;  there  is  more  than  one  story  of  his 
having  burst  forth  into  furious,  uncontrol- 
able  indignation  at  the  flippant  atheism  of 
the  company  in  which  he  happened  to  be. 
In  a  word,  the  spirit  of  Rousseau  was  not 
in  unison  with  the  temper  of  his  times.  "  I 
go  and  come,"  he  said,  "  and  all  that  I 
hear  outrages  and  revolts  me.  I  see  some 
so  evidently  malicious  and  so  adroit  in 
their  injustice  ;  others  so  awkward  and  so 
stupid  in  their  good  intentions,  that  I  am 
tempted  to  look  on  Paris  as  a  cavern  of 
brigands,  of  whom  every  traveller  in  his 
turn  is  the  victim." 

The  upshot  of  it  all  was,  that  he  turned 
his  back  upon  the  cavern  of  brigands,  and 
took  refuge  in  a  little  cottage  that  had  been 
provided  by  one  of  his  admirers,  near  the 
woods  of  Montmorency.  Here  he  found 
the  happiness,  of  which  all  men  who  are 
not  wholly  bad,  catch  an  occasional  glimpse. 
He  was  tolerably  secure  from  the  intrusions 
of  prying  visitors  and  too  zealous  admirers. 
He  passed  day  after  day  alone  with  the 
birds  and  the  flowers.  The  old  sentiment 
for  nature,  which  had  pined  amid  the  un- 
realities of  Paris,  grew  strong  again :  he 
was  almost  riotous  in  his  raptures  over  the 
beauty  and  glory  of  the  strange,  silent  life 
that  enveloped  him.  Although  this  sym- 
yathy  with  inanimate  life  was  at  times  so 
overpowering  as  to  seemingly  intoxicate 
his  senses,  it  was  not  at  all  sensuous  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  always  intertwined  with 
that  spiritualistic  tendency  which  separated 
Rousseau  so  widely  from  Voltaire  and  the 
other  men  of  letters  of  the  day.  "  From 
the  surface  of  the  earth,"  he  raised  his 
thought  "to  the  incomprehensible  King  who 
embraces  all,"  and  was  lost  in  an  ecstasy 
of  reverence.    "  I  believe,"  he  says,  "  that 
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if  I  had  unveiled  all  the  mysteries  of  nature, 
I  should  have  found  myself  in  a  less  de- 
licious situation  than  that  bewildering 
ecstasy  to  which  my  mind  so  unreservedly 
delivered  itself,  and  which  sometimes 
transported  me  until  I  cried  out,  '  O  mighty 
Being !  O  mighty  Being ! '  without  power 
of  any  other  word  or  thought." 

Mr.  Morley, — who  does  not  believe  in 
any  God  but  himself,  and  who  looks  with 
severe  contempt  upon  all  study  of  nature 
that  docs  not  follow  "  the  strict  inductive 
method"— thinks  that  this  lite  in  the  Mont- 
morency woods  was  characterized  by  a 
"dreary  vacuity  of  soul."  It  would  have 
been  well,  we  believe,  if  the  other  souls  of 
that  age  had  known  i  ore  of  such  vacant 
hoars. 

But  of  course,  all  this  light  in  the  picture 
had  its  shade.  All  was  not  Eden-like  in 
the  forest  life  of  Rousseau.  From  infancy, 
he  bad  been  tormented  by  a  painful  and  in- 
carable  malady  ;  the  physical  agony  which 
he  constantly  suffered  therefrom,  combined 
with  a  sometimes  unhealthy  sensitiveness 
of  soul,  made  him  irritable  and  acrid  to  the 
fast  d^ce.  For  some  obscure  and  inex- 
tricably involved  reasons,  he  quarreled 
«rith  the  benefactress  who  had  ■  installed 
him  in  his  hermitage  ;  for  reasons  not  so 
obscure,  and  of  which  we  shall  say  more 
hereafter,  he  entered  into  deadly  feud  with 
VoJiaire  and  the  rest  of  his  former  literary 
friends.  At  last,  he  forsook  the  hermitage 
in  a  fit  of  fury,  and  retreated  to  a  still 
hambler  and  more  secluded  cottage  in  the 
Tery  heart  of  the  forest.  Here  he  passed 
four  or  five  years  in  deep  solitude,  broken 
caly  by  the  presence  of  the  coarse,  unsym- 
pathetic Theresa,  and  an  occasional  visit 
from  some  one  of  the  few  friends  left  to  him. 

This  period  of  solitude  was  virtually  the 
term  of  his  literary  activity  ;  he  had  writ- 
ten but  little  before,  and  added  hardly  any- 
thing but  the  Confessions  afterwards.  The 
peat  works  of  his  life  were  children  of  the 
ferest  Not  always  free  from  the  marks  of 
ph]^ical  and  mental  disease,  they  yet  have 
io  the  main,  that  freshness,  brightness, 
aad  power  which  comes  from  close  contact 
tith  nature ;  they  floated  like  a  breath 
from  the  green  fields  across  the  hot  and 
rifling  atmosphere  of  that  artificial  age. 

»ou  u.    8 


First  of  all,  came  the  New  Helo'isa, — a 
book  with  something  of  the  grossness  that 
characterized  the  times,  but  with  all  the 
redeeming  qualities  of  Rousseau's  genius. 
The  rare  fidelity  to  nature  with  which  its 
landscapes  are  painted,  the  simple  and  yet 
exquisite  ideals  of  life  that  are  presented 
towards  the  end  of  the  story,  the  passionate 
exaltation  of  marriage — so  strange  in  an 
age  which  loved  to  mocK  at  all  chaste  bonds 
— the  democratic  feivor,  the  tender  sym- 
pathy with  the  poor  and  the  down-trodden, 
the  pathos,  the  brilliancy  and  the  power  of 
the  book, — make  us  forget  all  its  faults.  We 
pardon  much  when  the  purpose  is  good. 
And  of  the  New  Helo'isa  it  may  almost  be 
said,  that  the  purpose  is  too  good ;  it  is 
altogether  too  didactic  for  a  romance.  Only 
the  inimitable  strokes  of  genius  that  are 
scattered  so  plentifully  through  its  pages, 
could  have  enabled  the  generation  to  en- 
dure so  much  prosy  and  very  unpalatable 
preaching. 

The  next  year,  the  Social  Contract  and 
Emilius  were  published.  Whatever  we 
may  think  about  the  doctrines  of  the  first 
named  book,  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  was 
the  most  eflective  revolutionary  document 
that  has  ever  seen  the  light  But  it  was  in 
Emihus  that  Rousseau  touched  the  springs 
of  the  true  democratic  movement ;  therein, 
he  first  taught  man  to  think  about  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  people,  and  thus  began  a 
work  which  has  been  going  on  ever  since, 
and  has  already  been  attended  with  the 
most  splendid  results.  In  Emilius,  Rous- 
seau has  also  placed  before  us  a  formal  ex- 
position of  his  religious  views,  the  famous 
profession  ot  faith  by  the  Savoyard  pastor. 
This  profession — the  symbol  of  deism  in 
its  most  spiritualistic  and  reverential  form, 
somehow  seems  to  have  excited  a  greater 
indignation  among  the  partizans  of  the  old 
faith  than  all  the  coarse  tirades  of  the 
atheists  and  materialists.  The  parliament 
of  Paris  condemned  the  book  for  its  irre- 
ligious tendencies,  ordered  it  to  be  burned, 
and  its  author  to  be  arrested.  All  at  once, 
a  swift  tide  of  misfortunes  began  to  fiow  in 
upon  our  hermit  of  the  forest. 

Rousseau,  as  he  himself  says,  could  not 
believe  "  that  the  only  man  in  France  who 
believed  in  God,  was  to  be  the  victim  of 
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the  defenders  of  Christianity."  But  he 
was  not  long  permitted  to  hug  this  comfort- 
able delusion.  The  blow  fell  at  last ;  and 
when  it  did  fall,  it  found  the  man  who  was 
being  hunted  down  for  having  published  an 
irreligious  and  atheistical  book,  engaged 
in  an  occupation  never  too  common  even 
among  the  most  pious  squIs.  "  Ever  since 
my  youth,"  he  tells  us,  "  I  had  a  habif  of 
reading  in  my  bed  until  my  eyes  grew 
heavy.  Then  I  put  out  the  light  and  tried 
to  fall  asleep  for  a  few  moments,  but  they 
seldom  lasted  long.  My  ordinary  reading 
at  night  was  the  Bible,  and  I  have  read  it 
continuously  through  five  or  six  times  in 
this  way.  That  night,  finding  myself  more 
wakeful  than  usual,  I  prolonged  my  read- 
ing and  read  through  the  whole  of  the  book 
which  ends  with  the  Levite  of  Ephraim  and 
which,  if  I  mistake  not,is  the  book  of  Judges. 
The  story  affected  me  deeply,  and  I  was 
busy  over  it  in  a  kind  of  dream,  when  all  at 
once  I  was  arroused  by  lights  and  noises." 

These  lights  and  noises  were  occasioned 
by  the  arrival  of  a  messenger,  who  had  been 
despatched  to  warn  him  of  his  impending 
fate ,  and  to  convey  him  beyond  the  reach 
of  danger.  After  making  a  few  hasty  prep- 
arations and  bidding  a  tearful  farewell  to 
Theresa,  he  began  his  flight  amid  the  deep 
darkness  of  that  fatal  night.  He  was  once 
more  a  wanderer.  Alas  !  not  now  one  pur- 
suing the  bent  of  his  own  vagrant  inclina- 
tions ;  but  one  driven  before  a  storm  of 
persecution,  and  carrying  with  him  the  dull, 
leaden  consciousness  that  all  his  well- 
meant  labors  had  only  brought  this  wretched 
reward. 

And  now  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to 
consider  the  cause  of  these  misfortunes 
that  were  beginning  to  crowd  around  Rous- 
seau, and  that  ever  afterwards  pursued  him 
so  relentlessly.  Is  their  chief  cause  to  be 
found  in  the  diseased  nature  of  the  man 
himself— in  that  morbid  sensitiveness  that 
magnified  danger,  that  made  him  quick  to 
turn  upon  his  friends,  that  rendered  him 
irresolute  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies, 
and  childishly  helpless  in  the  time  of  trial  ? 
We  believe  not  With  a  more  robust  and 
healthy  temperament,  he  would  doubtless 
have  been  less  unfortunate.  But  Rousseau 
belonged  to  a  type  of  thinkers  who,  with- 


out any  fault  of  their  own  and  with  the  ut- 
most evenness  of  temperamant,  would  still 
be  doomed  to  endless  misfortunes — men 
upon  whom  the  fatality  lies  of  having  few 
friends  and  many  enemies.  His  sympa- 
thies were  too  broad,  or  too  vagrant  if  you 
will,  for  his  own  good.  He  could  not  shut 
himself  up  within  one  circle  of  ideas,  and 
make  that  the  safe  though  narrow  citadel 
from  which  deadly  war  was  waged  against 
all  opposing  convictions.  With  a  rever- 
ential temper  and  spiritualistic  tendency  of 
thought,  he  could  not  dispel  or  dissemble 
his  doubts,  and  thus  drew  upon  himself  the 
bitter  hatred  of  the  zealous  Christians  of 
his  day.  A  fiery  democrat,  an  impassioned 
hater  of  oppression  and  lover  of  the  people, 
he  could  not  hide  his  disgust  at  the  narrow- 
ness of  spirit,  the  flippant  irreverence,  the 
aimless  destructiveness  striking  at  every 
sacred  thing  and  sundering  all  holy  bonds, 
the  utter  inability  to  appreciate  the  good 
elements  in  the  old  system,  that  character- 
ized the  friends  of  reform.  And  therefore 
he  came  to  be  regarded  by  Voltaire  and  his 
associates,  as  "  a  Judas  who  had  betrayed 
the  sacred  cause,"  "  a  deserter  who  ought 
to  be  hung,"  an  arch-madman  who  re- 
fuses to  be  guided  by  his  brethren  and 
takes  it  into  his  head  to  make  a  band  of 
his  own."  Thus  Rousseau  had  gained  the 
distrust  bf  both  parties.  He  was  a  wan- 
derer and  an  outcast  in  the  world  of  ideas 
as  in  the  world  of  realities. 

It  seems  lamentable  that  a  man's  mis- 
foi tunes  should  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
width  of  his  sympathy  and  the  liberality  of 
his  views— that,  for  instance,  the  defenders 
of  Christianity  should  have  so  fiercely 
hunted  down  Rousseau,  whose  faith  was  so 
nearly  allied  to  their  own,  who  had  the 
same  tender  reverence  for  the  character  of 
Jesus,  and  an  even  greater  abhorrence  of 
the  godless  and  materialistic  tendencies  of 
his  day.  But  after  all,  there  was  nothing 
fatuous  in  this  hatred ;  the  theologians 
were  wise  in  recognizing  that  no  man  was 
to  be  feared  by  them  so  much  as  the  one 
one  who  had  written  the  Savoyard's  pro- 
fession of  faith.  Institutions  are  overturn- 
ed, not  by  flippant  and  narrow-minded  as- 
sailants, but  by  men  of  wide  sympathies — 
men  who  have  the  ability  to  appreciate  the 
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good  elements  of  a  system  while  attacking 
the  bad.  The  reverential  Rousseau  was  a 
fer  more  dangerous  foe  to  the  Christianity 
of  bis  day,  than  the  sneering  Voltaire. 

But  we  return  to  the  story  of  his  llight 
and  wanderings.    At  first,  by  a  natural  in- 

,  stfnct,  he  turned  his  steps  towards  his 
native  home, — the  free  state  of  Switzer- 
land: Here  he  lived  for  three  years  in  the 
obscure  village  of  Motiers,  spending  his 
time  partly  in  weaving  laces,  and  partly  in 
getting  rid  of  intrusive  visitors  of  every 
degree  and  nationality  who  had  come  to 

I  gaze  upon  the  famous  author.  But  even 
this  poor  shelter  was  at  last  denied  him. 

•  The  Swiss  clergy  grew  very  indignant 
over  Rousseau's  religious  views ;  although 
it  is  hard  to  say  wherein  his  high  deism 
diflfered  greatly  from  their  very  low  and 
rationalistic  Christianity.  Still,  their  zeal 
was  very  hot ;  they  wrote  monstrous  libels 
about  him  ;  they  tried  to  have  him  excom- 
municated from  the  little  parish  church  of 
which  he  had  for  some  time  been,  so  far 
as  known,  a  faithful  and  sincere  communi- 
cant ;  failing  in  that,  they  aroused  the 
£uiaticism  of  the  peasantry  against  him. 

^  The  honest  villagers,  thus  instigated,  be- 
gan to  throw  stones  at  him,  accused  him  of 
being  a  sorcerer  and  poisoner,  and  one 
night  placed  a  huge  block  of  stone  so  as  to 
kin  him  when  he  opened  the  door.  Thus, 
the  unfortunate  democrat ,  who  had  sacri- 
ficed everything  for  the  people,  was  again 
compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  This 
time,  he  found  refuge  upon  a  little  island 
in  the  lake  of  Bienne. 

Here  he  passed  two  months  of  life 
almoBt  idyllic.  He  studied  the  flowers 
and  grasses  with  the  fervor  of  an  old  botan- 
ist ;  he  worked  in  the  harvest-field  with 
the  hired  laborers.  But  his  chief  passion 
was  to  be  on  the  lake.  "  There,  stretched 
at  full  length  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
with  my  eyes  turned  up  to  the  sky,  I  let 
myself  float  slowly  hither  and  thither  as 
the  wacer  listed,  sometimes  for  hours  to- 
gether, plunged  in  a  thousand  confused, 
delicious  musings  which,  though  they  had 
DO  fixed  nor  constant  object,  were  not  the 
less  on  that  account  a  hundred  times  dearer 
to  me  than  all  that  I  had  found  sweetest  in 
what    they    call    the    pleasures    of  life." 


"  Why,"  he  said,  towards  the  end  of  his 
life  and  his  misery,  "  why  can  I  not  go 
finish  my  days  in  the  beloved  island,  never 
again  to  quit  it,  never  again  to  see  in  it 
one  dweller  from  the  mainland  to  bring 
back  to  me  the  memory  of  my  calamities  ? 
.  .  Freed  from  the  earthly  passions 
engendered  by  the  tumult  of  social  life,  my 
soul  would  many  a  time  lift  itself  above 
this  atmosphere,  and  commerce  beforehand 
with  the  heavenly  intelligences  to  whose 
number  it  trusts  to  be  ere  long  taken. 

But  the  arm  of  persecution  was  long 
enough  and  vengeful  enough,  to  reach  him 
even  on  this  lonely  island ;  he  was  again 
forced  to  set  forth  on  his  wanderings.  He 
finally  found  shelter  in  England,  where  he 
spent  a  year  chiefly  remarkable  for  his 
famous  quarrel  with  Hume.  Morley — 
who  tries  his  best  to  do  justice  to  Rous- 
seau but  is  of  so  opposite  a  nature  that 
he  succeeds  only  passably  well — in  this 
matter  loses  all  patience.  He  thinks  that 
Rousseau  had  at  last  clearly  gone  mad. 
To  us  the  quarrel  appears  in  this  guise. 
Rousseau  was  a  poor  sensitive  soul,  worn 
out  by  years  of  sicknesss  and  mental  agony, 
who  had  been  driven  to  seek  refuge  in  a 
bitter  climate,  among  people  of  whose  lan- 
guage he  understood  not  a  word.  Hume, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  shrewd,  canny 
Scotchman,  living  the  comfortable,  hum- 
drum life  of  a  successful  man  of  letters. 
He  had  rendered  kindly  services  to  Rous- 
seau, which  had  been  most  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged. But  in  some  unhappy  mo- 
ment, this  poor  genius  with  shattered 
nerves  and  brooding,  melancholy  tempera- 
ment, has  a  night- mare  of  suspicion,  and 
makes  some  absurd  charges  against  his 
friend  and  benefactor.  Of  all  this  he  would 
soon  have  grown  heartily  ashamed,  it 
treated  with  kindly  forbearance,  or  even 
let  quietly  alone.  But  "  the  good  Hume," 
as  Morley  calls  bim,  burst  into  a  fit  of 
volcanic  rage.  He  responded  to  Rousseau 
with  the  most  bitter  and  cruel  invective  ; 
he  wrote  to  all  his  friends  in  abusive  and 
calumnious  terms  ;  not  content  with  that, 
he  made  haste  to  publish  his  version  of  the 
story  to  the  world.  Amid  the  storm  of 
public  discussion  that  followed,  the  sick, 
weary  exile  printed  not  a  word.    On  the 
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whole,  the  insanity  of  the  wretched  Rous- 
seau seems  hardly  so  squalid  as  the  sanity 
of  the  thrifty  Hume. 

From  England  he  returned  to  France, 
and  after  some  further  wanderings,  to 
Paris.  Here  tor  eight  years  more  he  lived 
what  seems  to  some,  the  life  of  a  madman, 
to  others  the  life  of  a  hero  and  a  sage.  He 
set  resolutely  to  work  to  earn  his  bread,  by 
copying  music  seven  hours  a  day.  With 
high  disdain,  he  turned  his  back  upon  the 
grand  people  who  were  now  quite  eager  to 
lionize  the  worn-out  and  soured  old  man. 
He  had  but  few  friends  ;  he  was  very 
gloomy  and  suspicious  ;  still,  no  one  ever 
heard  him  speak  ill  of  any  living  person. 
He  retained  his  old  botanic  fervor  and  his 
passionate  love  for  nature ;  one  of  his 
greatest  delights,  we  are  significantly  told, 
was  to  watch  Mount  Val6rien  in  the  sunset. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  grew  too 
feeble  to  work,  and  s^nk  into  deep  poverty 
and  loneliness.  One  day  he  was  found 
dead.      For  sixteen    years,  his  body  lay 


buried  upon  an  island  in  the  midst  of  a 
small  lake ;  then,  when  the  little  fire  that 
he  had  kindled  had  mounted  into  the  flames 
of  revolution,  his  dust  was  taken  up  by  the 
people  and  reverently  deposited  in  the 
French  temple  ot  glory. 

It  seems  the  strange  law  of  things,  that 
the  more  we  see  of  a  man,  the  less  we 
really  know  about  him.  As  we  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  him,  as  his  inner 
life  is  gradually  unveiled  before  us,  in  the 
same  ratio  we  are  perplexed  by  the  inconsis- 
tencies, the  intricate  interwinding  of  health 
and  disease,  of  good  and  bad,  of  sanity  and 
insanity,  presented  before  us.  All  this 
holds  preeminently  true  in  the  case  of 
Rousseau.  No  other  man  has  ever  had 
the  veil  so  comoletely  lifted  from  his  life  ; 
and  there  is  none  upon  whom  it  is  more 
difHcult  to  pass  a  candid  and  satisfactory 
judgment.  Impressed  with  this  thought, 
we  can  well  afford  to  lay  down  the  pen 
without  one  word  of  either  praise  or  blame. 
^.  ^.  Hebberd. 


The  Bird. 

"  My  wings  are  strong.    I  long  to  fly 
Into  the  blue,  overarching  sky. 
Its  glowing  depths  call  out  to  me  ! 
How  warm,  how  blest,  that  soul  must  be 
That  penetrates  its  mystery." 

On  eager  pinions  upward  flew 
The  bird  into  the  opening  blue, 
Afar  above,  audacious  one, 
To  seek  the  palace  of  the  sun. 
To  rest  the  starry  fields  among. 

Oh,  earth-born  pinions  cannot  bear 
That  thin,  cold  stretch  of  upper  air  ; 
And  fluttering  downward,  seeking  rest. 
The  wanderer,  breathless,  found  its  nest 
Close  sheltered  on  the  earth's  warm  breast. 


Mrs.  O.  D.  Miller. 
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IT  was  Christmas  Eve  on  my  island  of 
Rugen. 

"And  where  may  that  be  ? "  you  ask 
timidly. 

Open  your  atlas,  if  you  please,  to  the 
map  of  Central  Europe.  Let  your  blue 
eyes  and  your  dimpled  fore-finger  travel  in 
company  across  the  red  and  yellow  patches 
labelled  Germany.  Turn  neither  to  right 
nor  left ;  resist  the  importunate  genii  who 
would  have  you  explore  the  solemn  depth 
the  Black  Forest  ;  leave  untasted  the 
wild  grandeur  of  liie  on  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains ;  put  resolutely  behind  you  the  mag- 
nificence ot  Munich,  the  fascmalions  of 
Vienna  with  its  miracle  of  art — the  great 
cathedral,  or  the  no  less  miraculous  gallery 
of  art  at  Dresden;  regard  with  contemptuous 
uos  indiflference  the  illustrious  cities  of  Stutt- 
gart, Weimar,  Hanover,  Berlin  ;  over  the 
Rhine  with  a  single  bound,  straight  across 
Prussia  to  that  brilliant  green  spot  on  the 
south  coast  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  with  the 
musical  name  Pomerania  scrawled  across 
it ;  directly  through  the  bilsy  streets  of 
Stralsund,  and  on,  to  the  sandy  shore 
strewn  with  the  cottages  of  seafarers,  and 
other  debris  of  the  Baltic  ;  one  more  leap, 
across  the  blue  channel,  and  your  feet 
p>ress  the  soil — or  rather  wade  through  the 
snows — of  my  beautiful  Island  of  Rugen. 

Wow,  it  is  only  necessary  to  imagine  the 
wheels  of  time  turned  back  a  few  notches — 
say  thirty  years  ; — to  imagine  yourself  fly- 
ing swiftly  along  the  road  to  Gutskow,  the 
end  of  your  journey,  snugly  "  tucked  up" 
in  pachter  Tresko's  commodious  sleigh,  in 
company  with  his  two  brawny  sons,  Fred- 
erich  Schiller  and  Wolfgang  Goethe  by 
name.  They  are  familiarly  called  Fritz  and 
Wolf  by  the  sturdy  farmer,  whose  gentle 
and  intellectual  wife  christened  her  twin 
boys  after  her  twin  idols,  Germany's  two 
greatest  poets.  You  are  nudged  on  every 
side  by  the  countless  mysterious  packages 
which  pachter  Tresko  brings  from  Strals- 
und and  which  are  stowed  everywhere— 
under,  over,  around  and  about  you — bulg- 
ing out  the  good  pachter's  pockets  till  he 
looks  like  a  monstrous  lump  of  Christmas 
excrescence,  which  rouses  your  curiosity 


to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement.  Or 
would,  if  it  were  not  alread}  so  roused  by 
passenger  number  four,  who  sits  beside 
you  on  the  back  seat,  and  who  is  a  tall, 
fair,  scholarly-looking  young  man,  with  a 
white  neck-cloth.  Very  biue  are  his  lumin- 
ous eyes,  intensely  white  his  high  square 
forehead,  whose  severity  is  modified,  or 
rather  compensated  for,  by  his  extremely 
rosy  lips.  You  fancy  these  are  just  about  to 
wreathe  themselves  into  a  merry,  sympa- 
thetic smile,  but  they  do  nothing  of  the  sort, 
being  a  very  earnest  and  sedate  pair  of  lips 
indeed,  not  quite  in  keeping  with  that 
Cupid*s-hiding-place,  a  deep  and  indelible 
dimple  in  his  chin.  He  reminds  you  irre- 
sistibly of  the  figure  of  the  beloved  disci- 
ple in  the  big  cathedral  window  at  Berlin, 
with  the  morning  sun  shining  through  it, 
and  glorifying  the  crowd  of  kneeling  wor- 
shippers with  aureolas  of  purple,  amethyst 
and  gold.  And  you  at  once  call  him  Saint 
John's  double,  in  your  heart,  and  will  call 
him  nothing  else  until  the  end  of  time, 
no  matter  how  positively  I  may  assert  that 
he  is  only  plain  Oswald  Streicher,  with  no 
saint  in  the  family  on  either  side,  tor  many 
generations  ! 

Since  you  are  pleased  to  like  my  Oswald 
Streicher  so  much,  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
at  once,  that  he  is  a  young  Lutheran  clergy- 
man, in  his  first  pastorate,  living  in  Berlin 
and  affecting  all  strangers  who  see  him  for 
the  first  time  with  the  same  astonishment,  so 
that  they  go  to  the  big  cathedral  afterward, 
fully  persuaded  that  their  beloved  disciple 
has  walked  of!  and  taken  the  sunshine  with 
him.  I  don't  mind  whispering  in  your  ear, 
as  a  profound  secret,  that  my  immaculate 
young  clergyman  has  come  down  from  Ber- 
lin to  spend  Christmas  with  his  dear  friend. 
Pastor  Holzel  of  Gutskow,whom,by  the  way, 
he  has  never  seen,  and  whose  very  name 
was  last  week  a  thing  to  him  unknown  ! 
Whatever  my  Oswald  Streicher  may  gain 
or  lose  in  your  estimation,  I  can't  help  re- 
vealing to  you  that  he  has  in  charge  a  mys- 
terious iron-bound  cask,  or  rather  hogshead, 
of  immense  proportions,  containing  some- 
thing more  precious  to  him  than  silver 
and  gold,  emeralds,  rubies,  pearls,  or  any 
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other  precious  jewels  of  the  material  sort ; 
that  if  you  could  manage  to  tear  off  the 
canvas  bag  which  envelopes  the  top  of  that 
mysterious  hogshead,  as  it  lurches  to  right 
and  left  behind  you,  giving  you  many  a 
black-and-blue  spot  about  the  shoulders, 
you  would  see  these  words  painted  in  enor- 
mous red  letters:  "Yule-Clap;  for  Miss  Ber- 
tha Von  Biilow,  Gutskow,  Island  of 
Rugen." 

Now  who  Miss  Bertha  Von  Biilow  may 
be  ;  what  she  is  like  or  unlike  ;  how  she 
will  receive  my  Streicher  and  his  incom- 
prehensible barrel  of  treasure,  or  if  she  will 
receive  them  at  all,  he  knows  no  more  than 
you  do  ;  for  he  has  never  seen  her  in  his 
life  !  What  his  feelings  are,  therefore,  as 
he  glides  on  toward  Gutskow,  I  leave  you 
to  realize,  when  in  your  turn,  you  shall  be 
a  susceptible  man  of  thirty-five,  and  shall 
travel  day  and  night,  many  hundred  miles, 
to  bear  a  perhaps  unwelcome  Christmas 
gift  to  a  maiden,  aknowledged  to  possess  un- 
approachable charms,  both  of  person  and 
property,  a  maiden  whose  admirers  are  le- 
gion, and  whose  unvarying  response  to  that 
legion  has  been  decidedly  "  no  !  " 

If  you  are  made  laore  comfortable  by  re- 
flections on  your  own  poverty  of  charms, 
both  physical  and  pecuniary,  by  reiterating 
the  fact  that  you  are  pledged  <o  a  life  of 
Christian  sobriety,  while  she  is  of  the  world, 
worldly  ;  adding,  as  a  clinr.ax,  that  your  very 
name  must  necessarily  remind  the  beauti- 
ful lady  of  the  only  disagreeable  thing,  the 
only  mortification,  the  only  grief  of  her  fair 
young  life — if,  I  say,  these  remembrances 
should  diminish  the  uncomfortable  thump- 
ing of  your  heart,  and  relieve  your  body  of 
a  general  sensation  of  shiver,  why,  then 
you  are  somewhat  different  from  my  big 
cathedral-window's-central  -  figure's-double, 
with  the  morning  sun  shining  through  it, — 
that's  all ! 

Well  1  a  pretty  wild-goose  chase  for  a 
sober  young  minister  like  my  double  of 
Saint  John,  you  say.  He  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  thumped,  externally  as  well  as 
internally,  lor  so  far  forgetting  the  dignity 
of  his  profession  as  to  go  running  about  the 
country  in  this  manner,  carrying  gewgaws 
in  a  barrel,  to  every  pretty  girl  he  can  hear 
of!    Shame  on  you,  Saidt  John !    Better 


go  back  to  your  little  pastorate  in  Berlin, 
pay  your  sensible  addresses  to  some  one  of 
the  fifty  worthy  young  ladies  of  your  con- 
gregation, any  one  of  whom  would  be  only 
too  happy  to  marry  you,  and  would,  in  the 
long  run,  make  you  a  better  wife  than  fifty 
Bertha  Von  Billow's  I 

All  very  true,  my  dear  ;  but  as  I  didn't 
make  my  Oswald  Streicher,  neither  can  I 
unmake  him,  to  please  you,  and  since  he 
must  remain  just  as  he  is,  wh} — on  to 
Gutskow. 

How  merrily  the  bells  ring  out,  this 
bright  winter  afternoon !  What  riotous 
shouts  burst  from  the  throats  of  those 
youngsters  Fritz  and  Wolf,  both  of  whom 
bid  fair  to  be  anything  but  poets  ;  whose 
brawny  shoulders  seem  more  fit  to  carry 
hods  than  to  wear  the  not  yet  fallen  mantle 
of  their  illustrious  namesakes  !  What  in- 
imitable good  humor  shines  from  pachter 
Tresko's  rubicuno  face,  as,  amid  the  bois- 
terous sallies  and  laughter  of  the  boys,  he 
pictures  the  details  of  the  holy  festival,  as 
held  in  Rugen,  in  which  all  these  mysteri- 
ous parcels  are  destined  to  play  so  impor- 
tant a  part ! 

Unsolicited,  except  by  the  eager  interest 
betrayed  by  those  luminous  eyes,  and  un- 
rewarded by  that  merry,  sympathetic  smile 
which  is  forever  promising  to  come,  yet 
comes  not,  the  garrulous  pachter,  who  likes 
nothing  so  well  as  to  talk  of  himself,  makes 
my  Oswald,  who  likes  nothing  better  tlmi 
such  a  glimpse  into  the  most  secret  places 
of  any  human  soul,  fully  acquainted  wUh 
every  event  of  his  uneventful  life.  There 
was  hij>  first  meeting  with  Yetchen,  pretty 
Yetchen  from  the  parsonage,  who  knew 
more  about  books,  pictures,  music,  art,  and 
nature  than  all  the  rest  of  Rugen.  This 
may  be  no  great  thing  to  claim  of  her  abil- 
ities, you  t.ink,  as  most  of  the  Rugenians 
are  ignorant  and  simple  folk.  She  was, 
withal,  as  modest  and  sweet  as  a  mountain 
daisy,  and  as  gentle  and  tender  as  summer 
moonlight  on  Hertha  Lake.  Yetchen 
seemed  to  the  rough,  rude  fi\rmer-boy  an 
angel  escaped  from  paradise,  and  looking 
for  the  homeward  path,  when  he  found  her 
wandering  alone  in  the  beech-forest  of 
Hertha,  where  she  had  ventured  too  far, 
in  search  of  botanical  specimens.     The 
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human  "  specimen*'  led  her  safely  home, 
and  left  his  honest  heart  at  her  door.  There 
is  true  eloquence  in  his  eyes  and  voice, 
when  he  tells  how  determinedly  he  tried 
k>r  months  and  months  to  keep  down,  and 
crush  out  this  presumptuous  passion  ;  how 
he  finally  gained  courage  and  hope  from 
Yetchen's  manner,  and  went  earnestly  to 
work  to  win  and  be  worthy  of  her ;  how 
good  Pastor  Holzel  had  JJthrice  refused  his 
daughter  to  the  burly  farmer,  and  yielded 
only  when  he  found  how  closely  the  ten- 
drils of  her  heart  clung  to  that  rugged  sup- 
port ;  how,  triumphant,  he  had  married 
her,  and  how  happy  they  had  been  forever 
after." 

"  But  there's  Max,  the  fool !  he  hasn't  a 
particle  of  his  father*s  pluck,  not  he  !  He 
is  the  *  love  child  '  you  know,  the  first  boy, 
and  just  like  his  mother,  more's  the  pity  1 
What  does  he  do  but  wilt  at  the  first  touch 
of  frost!  Well,  poor  boy,  he  deserved  a 
better  fate,  even  at  the  hands  of  pretty 
Bertha  Von  Biilow  I  He  was  good  enough 
for  such  as  she,  any  day,  I  can  tell  you. 
Master  Parson,  with  his  learnin'  ;  though 
he  is  the  son  of  a  rude  chap  like  me  !  Ah, 
well  I  poor  man  !  Poor  sensitive  fool !  If 
1  only  knew  what  had  become  of  my  dear 
boy,  I  could  be  merry  as  the  rest  of  you 
to-night ;  as  it  is — " 

As  it  is,  the  eloquent  sparkle  is  gone, 
the  rubicund  face  has  lost  its  good-natured 
glow,  and  become  as  gloomy  as  Hertha's 
black  waves.  The  riotous  mirth  of  the 
brawny  boys  died  at  the  first  mention  of 
their  brother,  and  now  they  looked  anx- 
iously into  their  father's  face,  then  un- 
easily on  either  side,  as  if  half  afraid  that 
the  unhappy  ghost  of  sensitive  Max 
should  start  suddelny  out  of  the  forest 
depths.  After  this,  they  ride  in  mournful 
silence,  broken  only  by  the  soughing  of  the 
solemn  pine  trees,  the  waihng  of  the  weary 
wind,  which  ^nows  no  more  whence  it 
comes  or  whether  it  goes,  than  a  myriad  of 
human  souls  this  Christmas  eve.  No  voice 
is  heard  save  that  of  an  unhappy  brook, 
separated  firom  its  companion  some  dis- 
tance yonder  in  the  dim  forest,  and  whose 
future  course  lies  over  jagged  rocks,  fallen 
trees,  and  decaying  leaves. 

Nature  herself,  as  if  she  sympathized 


fully  with  the  bereaved  pachter,  grows 
dreamy  and  chill.  The  blue  sky  loses  its 
sunlight,  turns  gr#y,  leaden  and  lowery. 
Low-spirited  clouds  draggle  along  the  pine- 
tops,  leaving  shreds  of  their  snowy  skirts 
here  and  there.  The  wind  wails  louder 
along  the  valley;  and,  as  if  determined 
not  to  be  alone  in  its  misery,  siezes  the 
unresisting  clouds  in  its  rough  embrace, 
dances  a  most  fantastic  death-figure  in  the 
air,  and  drops  them  remorselessly  in  their 
graves. 

Strange  that  all  these  sights  and  sounds, 
calculated  rather  to  depress  than  enliven  a 
spectator,  should  have  the  startling  effect 
of  bringing  that  smile  to  the  surface,  now 
all  merry  from  one  end  of  Cupid's  bow  to 
the  other,  and  not  a  bit  sympathetic! 
Strange,  that  all  the  sunlight  which  has 
gone  out  of  the  sky,  seems  unaccountably 
to  have  got  behind  the  Double,  making 
him  so  very  brilliant,  so  absolutely  dazzling, 
that  an  imaginative  person  would  be  dis- 
appointed not  to  see  the  snow  banks  on 
either  side  the  road  grow  rosy  with  his  re- 
flection !  Strange,  that  as  they  whirl  sud- 
denly into  the  village,  past  a  great  stone 
house,  standing  haughtily  by  itself  in  a 
park ;  as  a  girl's  white  face  appears  sud-  ^ 
denly  at  an  upper  window  of  that  aris- 
tocratic edifice,  pressed  so  eagerly  against 
the  pane  that  nose,  cheeks,  forehead,  and 
chin  are  flattened  into  a  ludricous  dead- 
level  ;  as  pachter  Tresko,  catching  a 
glimps  of  the  distorted  face,  says  sullenly  : 
"  Umph  !  That's  her  1  Hope  you^il  come 
out  of  this  evening's  fun  safe  and  sound, 
with  nothing  to  regret !  My  boy  Max  must 
have  been  a  fool  I  " 

Strange,  I  say,  and  you'll  agree  with 
me  that  no  man  of  Oswald  Streicher's 
cloth  should  at  that  moment  behave  in  a 
way  calculated  to  impress  every  beholder, 
if  there  were  any,  which  there  is  not, 
of  his  utter  heartlessness,  his  complete 
hoypocrisy,  almost  of  his  insanity  I  Why, 
the  man  seems  to  have  lost  his  head,  or 
mistaken  the  hogshead  for  that  important 
part  of  his  organism ;  for  he  clasps  his 
hands  upon  it,  runs  his  fingers  through  its 
hair,  figuratively  speaking,  almost  shouting 
in  his  excitement, 

"  There,  old  bo>  !  didn't  I  tell  you  so  ? 
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She's  watching  for  us  !  she  sees  us  !  she's 
looking  from  the  window  at  this  very  mo- 
ment !  keep  up  your  courage !  we  shall 
certainly  win  the  prize ! " 

As  if  that  stupid  old  barrel,  no  matter 
how  precious  its  contents,  could  under- 
stands his  word,  partake  of  his  hope,  share 
his  excitement,  or  do  anything  but  knock 
about  the  sleigh,  b^ging  everybody's 
shoulders  and  crushing  everybody's  toes  ! 

You  and  I  are  not  the  only  persons  as- 
tonished at  this  wild  and  incomprehensible 
conduct.  Pachter  Tresko  and  his  twins 
are  gazing  in  open-mouthed  amazement  at 
the  young  minister,  who,  suddenly  made 
aware  of  their  scrutiny,  drops  back  in  his 
seat,  and  becomes  a  fac-simile  of  the  cen- 
tral figure  at  twilight.  He  has  lost  caste 
with  the  good  farmer  evidently,  for  without 
another  word,  he  and  his  mysterious  lug- 
gage are  dropped  at  Pastor  Holzel's  with 
a  parting  look,  expressing  at  once  pleasure 
to  be  rid  of  so  eccentric  a  person,  and  re- 
gret at  troubling  the  nervous  and  excitable 
pastor  with  company, — not  to  speak  ot  a 
suspicious  after-glance,  which  rightly  in- 
terpreted, meant — "  Take  care  of  your 
spoons." 

.  Wonder  overwhelms  us  utterly,  however, 
when  Pastor  Holzel  opens  the  parsonage 
door,  rushes  into  Oswalds  arms,  crying, 
"  Is  it  really  thou,  then  ?  "  (to  a  man  ot 
whose  existence  he  did  not  even  dream 
yesternight ! )  and,  not  content  with  that, 
embraces  the  hogshead  also  in  his  excite- 
ment, and  even  tries  to  lift  it  in  his  arms 
and  carry  it  into  the  house  !  Indeed,  he 
does  carry  his  half  of  the  treasure,  the 
Double  taking  the  other  end  I 

And  now  they  are  inside,  and  the  door  is 
shut ;  and  you  and  I  must  needs  go  else- 
where to  find  refreshment  and  amuse- 
ment ;  for  there  is  but  one  sitting-room  at 
the  parsonage,  and  Madame  Holzel  is  a 
delicate  little  lady,  with  a  week-old  baby  in 
her  arms,  and  the  sight  of  one  stranger, 
even  so  reverend  as  the  Double,  seti 
her  a-tremble  like  a  poplar  leaf  in  autumn. 

You  must  know  that  on  my  island  of 
Rugen  it  is  Christmas  eve,  and  npt  Christ- 
mas day,  which  is  celebrated  as  the  festi- 
val.   On  this  night,  one  or  another  of  the 


great  folk  of  the  village  make  a  feast,  to 
which  are  bidden  not  only  the  dear  and  in- 
timate friends  of  the  family,  but  also  "  the 
poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  and  the  blind" 
in  accordance  with  his  command,  whose 
birth  the  eve  commemorates.  There  is 
displayed  the  wonderful  Christmas  tree, 
with  its  myriad  waxen  tapers,  and  its 
costly  fruit,  those  gifts  of  loving  hearts 
which  are  emblems  of  the  great  gift  of  God 
to  his  little  earth-children. 

To-night,  Herr  Von  BUIow  gives  the 
feast.  All  day,  and  for  many  days,  pack- 
ages little  and  big,  round,  square,  conical 
and  shapeless,  wrapped  in  white,  drab,  or 
brown  papers,  tied  with  all  sorts  of  curious 
colors,  and  addressed  in  all  sorts  of  quaint 
handwriting,  to  all  sorts  of  unmanageable 
names,  have  been  pouring  in  at  the  little 
side  door  over  yonder,  where  you  see  the 
poplar  lifting  its  slender  finger  as  if  to 
warn  the  inqusitive  to  silence.  For  many 
days,  the  two  immense  parlors  have  been 
closed,  the  curtains  drawn,  and  admittance 
denied  to  every  one  but  Frau  Von  Billow, 
aunt  Hulda  and  one  or  two  trusty  servants. 
Wherever  those  doors  were  opened  ever 
so  little,  to  admit  a  new  consignment  of 
bundles,  a  crowd  of  eager  little  faces  have 
pressed  forward  to  catch  never  so  brief  a 
glimpse  of  the  glories  within ;  until  at  this 
twilight  hour,  the  children  are  in  a  state  of 
speculative  excitement,  little  short  of  mad- 
ness. 

Now  while  the  simple  villagers  are  ex- 
changing their  gowns  and  jerkins,  for  their 
Sunday  suits,  in  honor  of  the  great  event ; 
while  the  children  are  undergoing  a  severe 
ordeal  of  scrubbing  and  combing,  while 
Herr  Von  Bulow  smokes  his  pipe  and 
dozes  comfortably  in  the  dim  library,  and 
Frau  Von  BUlow  takes  a  nap  to  keep  her 
fresh  for  the  evening ;  while  Aunt  Hulda, 
bless  her  good,  kind  soul,  peeps  into  every 
corner  with  her  pretty  blue  eyes,  and  gives , 
a  finishing  touch  to  every  adornment  with 
her  pretty,  soft  fingers ;  while  everybody 
else  is  absorbed  in  his  or  her  own  affairs, 
let  us  take  a  peep  at  Bertha,  the  wonderful 
Bertha,  who  has  power  to  transform  a  se- 
date young  minister  into— what  we  have 
seen. 

However,  to   be  looked  at,  she    must 
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first  be  found,  which  !s  no  easy  feat  to  ac- 
complish in  this  great  house.  After  wan- 
dering through  a  dozen  apartments  none  of 
which  contain  interj:ial  evidence  of  belong- 
ing to  her,  we  stumbled  at  last  into  a  five- 
comemed  affair,  which  is  quite  the  gayest 
thing  to  look  at  this  side  of  Paris.  If  a 
man^s  back  fence,  and  a  woman's  boudoir^ 
are  the  truest  exponents  of  their  inner 
characters,  then  Miss  Bertha  is  a  charm- 
ingly independent  and  unconventional  piece 
of  womanhood.  Regardless  of  all  rules  for 
harmony  or  contrast  in  color,  she  has 
carpeted  her  room  with  crimson,  curtained 
it  with  violet,  furnished  it  with  orange,  and 
hung  upon  the  walls  opposite  her  pink- 
canopied,  old-fashioned  oak  bedstead,  a 
glaring  picture  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren, 
the  gorgeous  "  coat  ot  many  colors,"  on 
account  of  which  the  painting  was  chosen, 
no  doubt,  completing  the  gamut  of  rain- 
bow hues.  Every  thing  glares  with  the 
intensity  of  a  summer  noon.  We  begin  to 
feel  flushed  in  the  fiace,  and  instinctively 
take  out  our  handkerchiefs  to  wipe  away  the 
imaginary  perspiration  from  our  brows. 

This  young  lady's  contempt  for  con- 
ventionality, or  the  eternal  fitness  of  things, 
crops  out  in  every  thing  she  touches.  For 
instance,  this  beautiful  marble  Silence  at 
the  door  has  a  scarlet  ribbon  round  her 
neck,  on  which  is  at  present  suspended  a 
stringed  instrument  resembling  a  guitar ! 
Cupid,  poised  so  gracefully  al)ove  the 
dressing-table,  taking  deliberate  aim  at  our 
virgin's  heart,  has  had  his  golden  quiver  ig- 
nominiously  turned  into  a  receptacle  for 
hair-pins,  while  from  his  diamond-tipped 
arrows  flutters  many  a  gay  ribbon,  whose 
bappy  mission  it  is  to  tie  up  her  curls. 
Worse  still  is  the  fate  of  the  beautiful 
ebony  cross  in  the  niche  between  the  win- 
dows, where  Bertha  is  supposed  to  say  her 
prayers  at  morn  and  eve.  What  would 
poor  Oswald  say,  to  see  that  new  bonnet 
flaunting  its  feathers  on  the  top  of  that 
sacred  emblem  of  suffering,  its  extended 
arms  holding  out  half  a  dozen  party-dresses 
of  as  many  different  colors,  from  which 
Miss  Bertha  intends,  no  doubt,  to  make  a 
selection  for  the  evening  1  On  the  little 
table  is  her  prayer-book,  open  at  the  right 
place,  to  be  sure,  but  lying  upon  it  is  a 


a  young  man's  picture,  and  a  lock  of 
hair  lying  upon  that  I  What  would  you  say 
now,  as  to  your  prospects  of  winning  the 
prize,  even  with  the  stupid  old  hogshead 
to  back  you,  Master  Double  ? 

From  all  these  indications,  we  conclude 
that  Miss  Bertha  Von  Billow  is  not  a  little 
bizarre ;  that  she  has  still  a  vast  deal  of 
the  natural  man,  or  woman,  in  her,  which 
education,  culture,  and  aristocratic  society, 
have  so  far  failed  to  eradicate  ;  that  she  is 
still  as  wild  and  free  and  uncontrollable  as 
the  bright -eyed,  swift-footed,  creatures 
which  inhabit  the  depth  of  Hertha  forest, 
and  that  her  love  will  be  as  free  as  theirs, 
from  conventional  restrictions.  Indeed,  if 
her  love  has  not  already  lighted  on  some 
peasant  lad,  whose  face  is  reposing  yonder 
on  the  leaves  of  the  prayer-book  and 
who  is  wholly  to  blame  for  her  indifference 
to  the  legion  of  wealthy  and  high-born 
lovers  aforesaid,  then  you  and  I  will  be 
greatly  disappointed. 

Quite  a  different  person  is  the  occupant 
of  this  adjoining  room.  What  a  delicious  air 
of  repose,  refinement,  spirituality  1  I  agree 
with  you.  One  hardly  dares  profane  it  witfr 
pen  and  ink,  and  one  hardly  knows  where 
to  begin,  so  gracefully  and  gradually  do  all 
its  forms  and  colors  blend  and  harmonize, 
nothing  loud  or ^r^/r^w^e  about  it,  nothing 
which  portrays  ^n  unbalanced  mind,  or 
untrained  affections.  The  soft  grey  of  the 
caVpet  is  relieved  by  a  pretty  pattern  of 
blue  forget-me-nots  with  their  glowing 
feces  halt  hidden  from  the  vulgar  gaze ; 
the  soft  grey  walls  are  hung  with  bits  of 
serene  landscapes,  in  which  calm  blue 
skies,  illimitable  mountains,  and  unfathom- 
able lakes  are  noticeably  prominent.  In 
this  niche,  before  which  we  feel  assured  an 
earnest  worshipper  kneels  devoutly  many 
times  a  day,  stands  the  adored  Mary,  clasp- 
ing in  her  arms  the  Divine  Child,  while 
above  their  heads  one  silver  star  is  gleam- 
ing, symbol  of  that  light  which  led  the 
shepherds  to  his  feet.  About  them  floats 
a  filmy  white  curtain,  enveloping  them 
like  moonlit  mist.  Here  is  the  well-worn 
Bible  and  the  little  book  of  "Perennial 
Blossoms"  which  contains  a  lesson  for 
every  day  of  the  rolling  year.  No  need  of 
lover's  locks,  or  miniatures  ;  this  life  is  like 
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unto  that  of  angels,  and  this  heart  is  wedded 
to  the  heavenly  bridegroom.  If  only  my 
Oswald  Streicher  had  come  from  Berlin 
with  a  Christmas  gitt  for  her,  whoever  she 
may  be,  there  would  have  been  some  fit- 
ness in  the  thing. 

But  love  discerns  fitness,  when  passion 
is  daaf  and  blind.  With  a  heavy  heart  we 
turn  to  leave  this  little  sanctuary,  when  the 
fair  lady  herself  comes  in  softly  at  one  door, 
and  Bertha  bounds  in  at  the  other,  flushed 
and  panting,  wrapped  to  the  ears  in  fur. 
and  so  covered  with  snow  that  she  looks, 
except  for  her  rosy  cheeks,  and  sparkling 
eyes,  just  like  the  big  snow- woman  in  the 
back  yard. 

"  Aunt  Hulda  !  " 

"  Bertha,  my  child  1 "  and  the  quiet  lit- 
tle figure  is  overwhelmed  with  an  avalanche 
of  kisses  and  snow. 

"  You  have  seen  him  then  ?  " 

"  No,  not  I  !  I  have  wandered  about 
Stubben  Kammar  for  the  last  two  hours, 
in  all  this  tempest  and  gathering  darkness, 
like  the  restless  wraith  of  goddess  Hertha, 
in  search  of  an  old  worshipper  at  her 
shrine  ;  but  not  a  worshipper  here,  I  fear, 
excepting  a  yellow-haired  individual  in  a 
white  neck -cloth,  who  fled  precipitately  at 
sight  of  me,  without  so  much  as  bending 
the  knee." 

"  But  there  were  certainly  four  persons 
in  Father  Tresko's  sleigh  !  " 

**  I  cannot  explain  it,  but  I  know  the 
fourth  person  was  not  Max,  or  he  would 
have  come  through  fifty  tempests  worse 
than  this,  to  meet  me  at  the  old  tryst  on 
Stubben  Kammar.  No,  he  will  not  come. 
It  must  be  true,  what  Jean  wrote  from  Ber- 
lin, a  month  ago.  He  said  he  had  met 
there  a  young  artist,  calling  himself  August 
Von  Kalb,  who  had  suddenly  become  so 
famous  by  some  religio-historical  picture 
or  other,  that  all  the  noblemen's  houses 
and  purses  were  open  to  him  ;  that  he  was 
lionized  to  an  extent  unheard  of  in  artist 
annals,  and  that  he  was  no  other  than  our 
poor  Max  Tresko  of  Gutskow  ! " 

"  All  the  more  reason  have  you  to  ex- 
pect him  back  to-night,  if  he  has  won  the 
wealth  and  honor,  for  which  papa  Von 
Biilow  stipulated  five  years  ago." 

"  No,  Max  has  forgotten  me.    Don't  you 


know  Jean  said  it  was  well  known  in  Ber- 
lin, that  August  Von  Kalb  was  betrothed 
to  a  beautiful  golden-haired  girl  named 
Leonora  Streicher,  the  orphan  sister  ot  a 
poor  clergyman,  and  that  she  was  his  model 
for  the  Holy  Virgin  in  the  great  picture  ? 
What  do  you  suppose  such  a  lion  would 
care  for  his  boyish  love  aflPair  with  a  country 
girl  of  Rugen  !  I  shall  never  see  my  Max 
again,  Aunt  Hulda,"  and  the  poor  child 
throws  herself  down  upon  the  carpet,  sob- 
bing passionately. 

Now  Aunt  Hulda  removes  the  wet  wrap- 
pings, and  calms  th^e  disconsolate  child  as 
best  she  may. 

'*  I  cannot  think  Max  would  desert  you 
thus,"  she  says,  "there  is  not  a  grain 
of  fickleness  in  his  whole  composition. 
He  is  one  of  those  rare  natures  to  which 
only  one  love  is  possible.  When  you  were 
playmates  together  at  the  village  school  he 
worshipped  you,  and  was  your  willing  little 
slave.  As  you  grew  older,  and  had  better 
advantages  than  he,  he  forsook  all  rude 
comrades,  gave  up  all  pleasures  in  which 
youth  delights,  and  devoted  every  spare 
moment  to  study  and  thought,  that  he 
might  not  be  inferior  to  you.  The  good 
farmer  almost  impoverished  himself  that 
Max  might  go  to  the  University,  because 
Bertha  Von  Biilow  could  not  be  expected 
to  wed  an  illiterate  fellow,  whatever  Yetchea 
Holzel  might  have  done  in  her  time.  Now 
what  happens  ?  Max  graduates  with  the 
highest  honors,  and  bears  of  three  first 
prizes  from  his  class.  He  asks  your  hand 
in  betrothal.  Papa  Von  Biilow  feels  in- 
sulted, and  orders  the  presumptuous  fellow 
to  leave  the  house.  You  weep  and  storm, 
and  threaten  to  go  with  him  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  Papa  relents  so  (slt  as  to  say 
that  when  Max  Tresko  has  a  name  and  a 
position  in  the  world  equal  to  your  own,  a 
home  to  give  you  as  comfortable  as  the  one 
you  leave  for  him,  with  enough  guilders  in 
the  bank  to  support  you,  why,  then,  it  will 
be  time  seriously  to  consider  the  queston. 
Then  Max  draws  himself  up  with  the  air 
of  a  true-born  king,  as  he  is,  and  demands 
a  pledge. 

"  If  I  come  to  you  in  five  years  from  to- 
night, with  all  you  have  required  of  worldly 
goods,  will  you  give  me  Bertha  ?"  and  papa 
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Is  oLliged  to  say  yes,  for  he  rather  likes 
the  noble  fellow  after  all,  but  he  stipulates 
that  during  those  five  years  you  shall  not 
meet  or  in  any  way  communicate  with  each 
other,  and  that  you  shall  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  changing  your  mind,  even  at  the 
last  moment.  Then  Max  kneels  before 
you  in  the  presence  of  the  family  and 
swears : 

"  Bertha,  if  it  pleases  God,  I  shall  come 
five  years  from  to-night  to  claim  this  little 
band  as  mine.  Be  patient,  and  trust  in 
him." 

"Then  he  goes  away,  no  one  knows 
where  or  how,  not  even  his  good  father,  or 
his  lovely  mother.  And  you  trust  in  God, 
and  wait  patiently,  and  to-night  is  Christ- 
mas eve,  five  years.  Do  you  think  any 
golden-haired  Streicher  which  Berlin  ever 
produced,  has  power  to  keep  Max  from 
your  side  if  he  has  been  successful  in 
gaining  wealth,  and  fame  ?  Don't  believe 
it !  Take  heart  again,  my  love.  If  Max 
was  not  the  lourth  person  in  the  sleigh  this 
afternoon,  it  was  a  messenger  from  him, 
you  may  be  sure.  And  now  make  yourself 
ready  to  receive  him." 

O,  my  yellow-haired  Streicher,  if  you 
could  see  the  joyful  changes  flitting  over 
that  tearful  face ;  if  you  could  see  the 
eagerness  with  ^ich  she  accepts  these 
words  of  hope,  and  the  alacrity  with  which 
she  obeys  them,  springing  up  and  beginning 
her  toilet  at  once ;  if  you  could  see  her 
pausing  over  this  robe  or  that,  uncertain 
wliich  will  most  please  her  beloved  Max, 
the  white  seeming  all  too  tame  and  cold  to 
express  her  feelings,  the  rose  color  all  too 
bold  a  confession  of  her  passion,  the  royal 
purple  much  too  grand,  the  pale  sea-green 
too  suggestive  of  oceans  depths,  wherein  are 
forever  enshrouded  many  a  lost  lover,  the 
exquisite  sky-blue, — but  that  is  Hulda's 
color,  and  here  she  comes  gliding  back  in 
it,  looking  celestially,  after  a  two-hours 
absence,  and  finds  Miss  Bertha  still  sitting 
undecided,  before  the  pile  of  gay  dresses, 
lost  in  happy  dreams. 

The  white  is  finally  chosen  as  most  suit- 
able for  the  occasion  ;  and  with  a  sprig  of 
green,  and  a  bunch  of  scarlet  holly-berries 
in    her  abundant  black    hair,  she    looks 


charming  enough  to  turn  the  heads  of  half- 
a-dozen  Doubles. 

Already  the  house  is  full  of  guests. 
Everybody  is  here,  with  his  wife,  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters,  uncles,  aunts,  and 
cousins  ;  —  everybody  except  the  Holzels 
and  the  Treskos,  as  Bertha  sees  with  a 
swift  glance ;  and  everybody  seems  in 
active  preparation  for  his  last  journey,  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  :  "  Except 
become  as  little  children  ye  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Here  are  grave  old  patriarchs,  with  the 
snows  of  life's  last  winter  floating  around 
their  brows,  who  seem  once  more  to  feel  the 
stirring  of  spring  in  their  veins,  who,  be- 
neath the  genial  beaming  of  the  Christmas 
sun,  feel  the  frosts  departing  from  the  melt- 
ing mould  of  their  natures,  and  the  sweet 
spring  flowers  of  feeling  bursting  into  bud  ! 

Here  are  grandmothers,  great-grand- 
mothers, and  great -great-grandmothers, 
who  long  ago  outgrew  the  frail,  unsatisfying 
toys  of  this  life  ;  yet  to-night  their  aged 
hearts  thrill  as  joyously  as  the  six-year-old 
darling  who  dances  down  the.  hall  in  bliss- 
ful anticipation  of  a  doll  with  real  hair. 

Here  are  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low, 
patrician  and  peasant,  mingling  together 
like  members  of  one  loving  family,  all  social 
distinctions  dissipated  by  His  gentle,  ten- 
der, merciful  influence  who  was  the  poorest 
of  the  poor,  meekest  of  the  meek,  and  King 
of  heaven  and  earth.  Alas,  that  this  holy 
influence  should  be  all-powerful  for  one 
night  only;  that  to-morrow  morning,  or 
next  week  at  the  farthest,  the  heel  of  the 
rich  shall  again  fall  on  the  neck  of  the  poor, 
the  war  of  mine  and  thine  begin  more  furi- 
ously for  this  little  breathing  space  !  Alas, 
for  us  all,  who  have  learned  so  little  from 
His  divine  example  who  gave  his  only 
begotten  son  to  die  for  us  ! 

Nothing  seems  wanting  to  the  joy  of  all, 
except  the  presence  of  dear  pastor  Holzel 
and  his  sister,  good  pachter  Tresko's 
Yetchen,  who  are  so  universally  honored 
that  no  entertainment  is  thought  complete 
without  them. 

But  they  can  delay  opening  the  parlors 
no  longer,  and  the  wonderful  Christmas-tree 
is  now  permitted  to  display  its  glories.    The 
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children,  young  and  old,  are  at  the  height 
of  pleasurable  excitement.  Even  Bertha 
forgets  somewhat  her  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, and  joins  heartily  in  the  general  hi- 
larity. The  distribution  of  gifts  is  almost 
over  when  Pastor  Holzel  enters  with  a 
younor  man  whom  Hulda  has  no  difficulty 
in  recognizing  as  "  the  yellow-haired  indi- 
vidual in  the  white  neck-cloth"  whom 
Bertha  encountered  on  the  Stubben  Kam- 
mer.  This  individual,  having  been  properly 
introduced  to  the  elder  members  of  the 
family,  is  at  last  seen  to  approach  Miss 
Bertha  who  stands  beside  Aunt  Hulda, 
pale  and  quivering  with  emotions  which 
almost  overpower  her.  It  is  only  that  soft 
little  hand  of  Aunt  Hulda'^  which  sustains 
her  during  the  dreadful  moment  of  sus- 
pense. 

Fortunately  she  does  not  hear  his  name, 
or  all  would  have  been  over ;  but  she  sees 
his  gentle  smile,  she  hears  his  tender,  sym- 
pathetic voice,  she  clasps  his  warm  hand, 
and  she  interprets  his  manner  to  mean : 
"  I  have  news  from  one  who  loves  you." 

But  Hulda,  who  did  hear  his  name,  and 
reads  quite  a  different  story  in  his  face, 
knows  too  well  what  the  denoument  will 
be,  and  means  to  postpone  it  as  long  as 
poss^ible,  carries  him  off  to  be  introduced 
to  some  other  important  personages,  and 
manages  to  keep  them  apart  the  whole 
evening  with  consummate  tact. 

Whatever  Hulda  may  do  with  her  guest 
she  cannot  prevent  his  eyes  from  following 
the  beautiful  Bertha  apparently  in  an 
ecstacy  of  adoration.  The  sunlight  behind 
those  distant  Cathedral^indows  glows  with 
new  intensity.  The  Double  is  almost  too 
dazzling  to  look  on,  and  his  beauty  has  set 
more  than  one  girlish  heart  aflame. 

Now  he  goes  to  ainner  with  Fraa  Von 
Billow  on  his  arm.  That  she  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  that  direction,  is  very  evident,  as 
it  is  well  known  that  the  Frau's  dearest  de- 
sire is  to  see  Bertha  married  to  a  minister. 
Herr  Von  Biilow  will  be  somewhat  harder 
to  manage,  though  he  is  uncommonly  cour- 
teous to  the  golden-haired  stranger.  It 
presently  becomes  evident  to  Hulda,  who 
sits  opposite  and  watches  every  movement 
with  intense  interest  and  anxiety,  that  the 
Frau  and  the  odious  Streicher  are  talking  of 


Bertha ;  that  the  Frau  will  take  him  to  his 
child  as  soon  as  dinner  is  over,  and  that 
a  catastrophe  will  result  unless  a  bold  move 
is  made  ;  so  she  makes  it 

The  moment  dinner  is  over,  before  it  is 
possible  for  Streicher  to  approach  the  object 
of  his  too  evident  admiration,  Hulda  as- 
tounds him  by  saying : 

"  I  wish  to  speak  with  you  concerning 
our  mutual  friend,  August  Von  Kalb."  And 
regardless  of  his  apparent  unwillingness,  or 
the  Frau's  surprise,  or  Bertha's  vexation,  or 
the  envy  of  all  the  female  portion  of  Guts- 
kow  there  present,  she  carries  him  off  to  a 
corner,  and  seats  herself  beside  him  in  a 
most  deter  i  ined  manner. 

It  is  an  awkward  moment  for  her,  never- 
theless. Streicher  has  regained  his  com- 
posure, and  sits  looking  at  her  with  most 
provoking  innocence  and  inquiry  in  his 
eyes ;  while  she,  with  all  that  brilliant 
beauty  focussed  on  her  face,  has  utterly  lost 
her  self-possession.  He  turns  away  his 
eyes  in  consideration  of  her  embarrassment, 
and  says : 

"  You  spoke  of  August  Von  Kalb  ;  you 
know  our  famous  artist,  then  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  says,  after  a  pause, 
and  her  voice  was  strangely  thin  and  trem- 
ulous, ^^Ifear  I  do." 

"  Fear  you  do  ? "  repeats  the  naughty 
Streicher,  laughing.  "  Indeed,  my  friend 
would  hardly  think  that  complimentary  ! " 

His  tone  and  a  glimpse  of  Bertha's  fa^e 
across  the  room  growing  whiter  every 
moment,  restores  Aunt  Hulda's  calmness. 

"  I  do  not  deal  in  compliments,  my  good 
sir,"  she  says  sternly,  **  I  have  to  do  with 
an  unpleasant  fact.  I  saidyir^r,  because  if 
I  do  know  August  Von  Kalb,  and  if  you 
come  here  to-night  as  his  messenger,  it  is 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  at  least  one 
person  in  the  house." 

**  Is  it  so  desperate  a  case  ?  " 

"  Just  so  desperate  ! " 

Then  follows  a  long  story,  in  a  tone  so 
low  that  we  can  distinguish  nothing. 

Poor  Bertha  is  all  this  time  in  agony. 
What  h  ^s  happened  to  everybody?  Madame 
Tresko,  who  would  gladly  have  stayed  at 
home,  but  was  not  allowed,  flies  from  Bertha 
as  from  contagion  !    The  boys,  who  would 
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not  have  missed  the  tree  and  the  dinner 
for  any  number  of  lost  brothers,  look  on 
her  with  fear  and  dislike !  Even  Pastor 
Holzel  avoids  her,  and  will  not  ^ive  her  a 
word  alone,  and  hitherto  they  have  all 
seemed  so  fond  of  her !  Aunt  Hulda  is  not 
to  be  come  at  either,  since  her  talk  with 
that  odious,  yellow-haired  individual,  whom 
Bertha  thoroughly  dislikes  by  this  time, 
esi>ecially  since  she  discovered  him  to  be  a 
twin  brother  of  Leonora  Streicher,  who 
must  indeed  be  beautiful  if  she  at  all  resem- 
bles him,  thinks  Aunt  Hulda. 

Herr  Von  Biilow  now  approaches  and 
aggravates  her  still  farther  by  his  good- 
natured  though  cruel  raillery. 

"Where  now  is  your  peasant  lover. 
Bertha  ?  An'  he  come  not  soon,  we  shall 
have  an  old  maid  in  the  family,  a  thing 
which  never  before  happened  to  the  Von 
Billows  !  You  will  soon  be  old  and  faded, 
and  no  one  will  want  you.  What  think 
you?  Could  we  not  induce  this  young 
Streicher  to  carry  you  off?  Disappointed 
love  is  said  to  transform  gay  and  frisky 
young  girls  into  saints,  for  example  your 
Aunt  Hulda.  And  that's  what  a  minister 
wants  in  a  wife  !  It  young  Streicher  pro- 
poses, shall  I  accept  him,  eh  ?  Young 
girls  mustn't  be  too  chary,  who  get  a  slip 
from  a  peasant  lad,  you  know  ! " 

"  Peasant  or  prince  matters  nothing  to 
me,  &ther,  for  I  love  him ;  and  since  you 
are  to  blame  for  my  loss  of  him,  you  de- 
serve the  infliction  of  an  old  maid,"  she 
replies  in  the  same  light  tone,  though  her 
heart  seems  ready  to  break.  "  However,  if 
your  Streicher  proposes,  let  him  draw  lots 
which  of  the  disappointed  saints  he  will 
take,  though  from  such  a  fate,  good  Lord 
deliver  us  1 " 

The  company  now  begins  to  disperse ; 
most  of  the  guests  departing,  except  the  in- 
timate friends  of  the  family.  And  now 
comes  the  Yule-Clap,  an  institution  peculiar 
to  Mother  Germany.  The  elder  members 
of  the  family  have  as  yet  received  no  pres- 
ents, the  gifts  on  and  about  the  tree  being 
fpr  the  children  and  the  poor. 

Suddenly  the  street  door  opens,  a  loud 
voice  cries,  Yule- Clap  !  Everybody  rushes 
into  the  hall  to  examine  the  package  or 
packages,  and  a  merry  time  they  have  over 


them,  for  sometimes  an  immense  parcel 
will  be  composed  of  myriad  layers  of  wrap- 
ping paper,  each  one  addressed  to  a  differ- 
ent person,  and  so  the  bundle  goes  from 
one  hand  to  another  until  the  last  wrapper 
is  torn  off,  and  the  rightful  owner  gets  his 
property,  amid  the  merriment  of  the  crowd  ! 

But  to-night,  if  the  Yule  Claps  are  many 
or  few,  worthless  or  precious,  Bertha  neither 
knows  or  cares.  She  seems  suddenly  to 
have  lost  all  interest  in  life,  and  goes  about 
so  white  and  sad,  that  it  almost  makes  one 
weep  to  see  her.  She  has  given  up  the 
hope  of  any  message  from  Max  by  way  of 
Streicher.  He,  disagreeable  person,  has 
only  come  down  to  see  how  she  takes  the 
desertion,  and  report  to  Max  and  his  model 
of  a  Madonna.  He  shall  not  see  her  droop- 
ing and  dying  like  Mariana  in  the  moated 
grange.  She  will  mask  her  woe  with  smiles, 
as  many  a  brave  woman  has  done  and  will 
do  until  the  end  of  time. 

She  becomes  feverishly  gay  as  the  night 
wanes ;  .astounds  the  company  by  her 
brilliant  sallies,  her  repartees ;  enchants 
everybody,  tspecially  Streicher,  with  her 
marvellous  singing,  bewitches  them  with 
her  fairy-like  dances,  and  becomes  as  usual 
the  observed  of  all  observers. 

Then  another  reaction  takes  place.  She 
is  suddenly  attacked  with  a  fever  of  ex- 
pectation, though  she  knows  it  is  sheer 
madness,  though  every  vestige  of  hope  has 
been  swept  away.  She  starts  forward 
eagerly  at  every  Yule-Clap,  as  though  it 
were  possible  he  might  be  concealed  with- 
in those  little  paper  parcels.  She  has  for- 
gotten the  Streicher  entirely  or  she  would 
have  seen  that  he  too  is  in  a  fever  of  ex- 
citement; and  strangely  enough,  Aunt 
Hulda  is  suffering  from  a  serious  attack  of 
the  same,  judging  from  her  shining  eyes, 
restless  manner,  and  the  unusual  glow  upon 
her  fair  cheeks. 

Indeed,  the  whole  company  seem  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  something  is 
going  to  happen.  For  a  full  minute  after 
the  last  Yule-Clap  is  disposed  o^  a  minute 
which  seems  an  eternity  to  Bertha, 
Streicher,  and  Hulda,  there  is  a  perfect 
silence  in  the  house,  a  hush  like  that  on 
board  a  fated  ship,  just  before  it  strikes  the 
breakers.    Each  one    involuntarily   holds 
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his  breath,  and  then  —  the  front  door  opens. 
Four  men  enter  silently,  bearing  on  their 
shoulders  a  huge  barrel,  which  they  deposit 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  as  silently 
go  away.  All  rush  forward  to  see,  except 
those  most  interested,  and  a  dozen  voices 
cry  out  the  inscription :  "  Yule-Clap.  For 
Bertha  Von  Biilow."  The  poor  girl  is 
transfixed  with  amazement.  Aunt  Hulda 
is  at  her  side,  holding  her  about  the  waist 
and  bidding  her  to  be  brave,  heroic,  to  pre- 
paie  for  a  great  shock,  and  so  ward  off  a 
little  longer  the  catastrophe. 

A  hatchet  is  brought,  and  papa  is  just 
about  to  knock  in  the  head  of  this  myste- 
rious barrel,  when  Pastor  Oswald  Streicher 
steps  forward  lays  his  slender  hand  upon  it, 
and  thus  speaks,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with 
emotion : 

"By  your  leave,  my  honorable  host,  I 
will  first  deliver  to  your  daughter  a  message 
which  was  entrusted  to  me  by  the  donor  of 
the  gift. 

"Fair  lady,  five  years  ago  to-night,  a 
poor  but  worthy  lover  knelt  at  your  feet, 
and  pledged  you  his  eternal  constancy  and 
love.  You  were  separated  from  him  by 
wealth  and  social  distinction;  nor  until 
these  were  won  by  him,  could  he  hope  to 
claim  your  hand.  Five  years  of  ceaseless 
toil,  though  they  may  have  made  his  name 
immortal,  have  yet  failed  to  bestow  that 
wealth  without  which,  he  can  never  hope 
to  possess  your  hand ;  for  though  *  Man 
will  not  let  him  die  of  hunger,  to  whom  the 
gods  have  given  the  kiss  of  immortality,* 
that  generosity  is  rarely  extended  to  his 
wife  and  children.  Knowing,  therefore, 
that  his  presence  here  to-night,  could  end 
only  in  a  second  rejection,  more  bitter  than 
the  first,  since  Max  Trcsko,  better  known 
to  the  world  as  the  famous  August  Von 
Kalb,  in  reality  is  still  a  poor  peasant,  he 
empowers  me  to  release  you  from  any 
girlish  promises  you  may  have  been  keep- 
ing sacredly  all  these  years,  and  asks  only 
that  you  be  per(nitted  to  accept  this  Yule- 
Clap  at  his  bands  as  a  slight  token  of  his 
remembrance  and  regard." 

On  the  breakers  at  last.  But  Bertha  is 
not  the  girl  to  faint  or  fail  now.  Though 
she  may  have  trembled  and  paled,  and 
wept  and  prayed  and  agonized,  while  she 


only  feared  the  worst,  now  that  the  crisis 
is  upon  her  she  is  calm  and  heroic.  With 
a  serene  smile,  and  a  tone  of  subdued 
sweetness,  which  lifts  her  immeasurably 
above  her  former  place  in  our  regard,  she 
advances  and  lays  her  hand  upon  his  gift, 
saying : 

"My  father  knows  it  is  a  custom  re- 
ligiously observed  in  Rugen,  never  to  refuse 
a  Yule-Clap,  no  matter  what  its  contents  or 
who  its  giver :  nevertheless,  I  ask  him 
humbly  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  receive 
this  parting  gift  from  one  who  must  be  as 
dear  to  me  an  hundred  years  hence  as  now, 
whatever  his  fate  or  mine." 

Papa  Von  Biilow  is  in  a  rage,  however, 
and  will  not  listen  to  reason. 

"  What  does  the  villain  mean  ?  "  he  cries, 
"  To  refuse  my  daughter  in  this  manner,  is 
an  insult  not  to  be  borne  by  a  Von  Biilow ! 
Why,  the  senseless  fellow  might  have 
known  I  was  but  putting  him  on  his  mettle, 
testing  his  worth  and  the  constancy  of  his 
youthful  passion !  Idiot !  Have  I  not 
wealth  enough  to  keep  all  my  children  and 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  from 
starvation  without  calling  upon  the  gen- 
erosity of  this  sordid  world?  Does  the 
fellow  think  I  am  incapable  of  recognizing 
the  king,  because  he  disguises  himself,  or 
is  disguised  by  circumstances,  in  a  peasant's 
coat }  Tush !  you  may  trot  your  Yule- 
Clap  back  to  Berlin,  Master  Streicher,  and 
tell  Max  Tresko  when  he  has  a  worthy 
present  to  bestow  upon  my  daughter,  he 
must  bring  it  himself,  to  insure  acceptance." 

Wonder  of  wonders!  The  inoffensive 
barrel  begins  to  quiver  all  over  with  long- 
suppressed  feelings.  It  is  literally  burst- 
ing with  righteous  indignation,  and  sud- 
denly the  staves  fall  apart,  revealing— Max 
himself! 

Bertha  is  just  the  girl  to  taint  now,  when 
the  crisis  is  past,  and  she  docs  it  gracefully 
and  comfortably  on  the  breast  of  the  famous 
Von  Kalb,  formerly  Tresko,  who  is  as  noble 
a  specimen  of  manhood  as  one  could  find 
by  sifting  the  whole  population  of  Germany, 
or  any  other  country,  for  that  matter.  No 
ducal  coronet  is  needed  on  that  brow,  it 
bears  the  sign  of  God's  own  nobleman. 

The  good  pachter  was  let  into  the  secret 
an  hour  ago,  and  now  stands  here,  thrilling 
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from  head  to  foot  with  paternal  pride  and 
afection.  Mamma  Tresko  alternately  em- 
braces her  "love-child,"  and  endeavors  to 
assist  Aunt  Hulda  in  restoring  the  uncon- 
sdons  girl  to  life.  Pastor  Holzel,  followed 
by  the  rest  of  the  company,  presses  about 
Papa  and  Mamma  Von  Billow,  congratulat- 
ing them  on  their  prospective  son-in-law. 

The  general  rejoicing  and  hilarity  is 
marred  only  by  the  absence  of  Oswald 
Streicher,  who  quietly  disappeared  as  soon 
as  his  duty  was  done.  Max  has  a  host  of 
things  to  tell  about  the  glorious  fellow; 
bow  Streicher  was  his  best  friend  at  the 
university,  where  both  contended  for  the 
prizes,  which  Max,  by  the  way,  invariably 
won ;  how  Streicher  was  the  haven  to  which 
he  fled  five  years  ago ;  how  all  his  un- 
merited success  was  due  to  Streicher*s  un- 
wearied zeal  and  unlimited  influence  ;  how 
he  bad  lived  on,  with  and  for  Streicher, 
and  how  it  was  Streicher  who  suggested 
the  Yule- Clap,  and  wrote  Pastor  Holzel, 
making  all  things  ready,  and,  in  short,  how 
Streicher  had  been  the  good  angel  of  his 
life.  This  running  off  just  at  the  consum- 
mation of  his  hopes,  is  the  first  shabby 
thing  on  the  part  of  Streicher,  which  Max 
has  to  relate. 

Bertha,  who  has  come  to  life  and  love 
once  more,  discovers  that  she  liked  the  yel- 
low-baired  individual  finom  the  first,  even 
so  early  as  the  encounter  on  Stubben  Kam- 
mar,  where,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  had  gone 
at  the  suggestion  of  Max,  to  see  if  she 
voold  be  at  the  tryst,  this  being  proof  of 
her  constancy. 

Aunt  Hulda,  who.  Is  only  a  couple  of 
years  older  than  Bertha,  called  auntie  by 
the  children,  because  they  love  her  so  very, 
very  much, — Aunt  Hulda  alone  suspects  the 
canse  of  that   Streicher's   disappearance. 


She  alone  knows  the  noble  fellow  had  so 
set  his  heart  on  August  Von  Kalb's  union 
with  his  beloved  sister,  that  the  sight  of  his 
betrothal  to  another,  even  though  he  had 
been  the  chief  instrument  in  bringing  it 
about,  was  more  than  his  gentle  heart 
could  bear.  If  Aunt  Hulda  herself,  who 
has  had  her  secret  struggles  with  a  hope- 
less love,  could  slip  away  unobserved,  and 
avoid  the  pang  of  seeing  that  betrothal,  she 
would  follow  his  Sample. 

The  desired  moment  comes  at  last,  and 
she  slios  out  of  the  little  side  door  and 
glides  away  to  the  Stubben  Kammar,  her 
resort  in  all  times  of  trial,  for  there  on  the 
white  chalk  cliffe,  five  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  she  seems  nearer  to  the  heavenly 
minister,  who  alone  can  bring  her  rest  and 
relief. 

But  what  is  this  ?  Another  muffled  form 
paces  slowly  back  and  forth  before  her  and 
she  turns  away  hurriedly,  but  not  before 
she  is  discovered.  A  heavenly  minister  in  an 
earthly  garment  joins  her,  and  as  they  once 
before  caught  a  glimpse  of  each  other's  in- 
nermost life,  so  now  the  soul  stands  un- 
veiled. 

And  now  a  rosy  light  flames  along  the 
sky,  changing  from  crimson  to  saffron,  and 
from  saffron  to  silver,  violet  and  green. 
The  blue  sea,  the  white  cliffs,  the  gloomy 
forest,  are  tinted  with  the  wondrous  light. 
Is  it  some  marvellous  reflection  from  the 
soul  of  our  marvellous  double,  who,  left  alone 
once  more,  walks  slowly  back  and  forth 
along  the  chalk  cliflis  until  morning,  trying 
to  settle  an  important  question  suggested 
by  Hulda's  angelic  face  and  nature  ?  Or  is 
it  only  the  Aurora  Borealis,  which  in  these 
high  latitudes  is  more  magnificent  than 
southern  sunsets  ? 

May  Whitney  HalL 
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Long  hast  thou  lingered  amid  the  valleys 
And  vine-clad  hills  of  empurpled  Spain. 

Long  have  I  waited  thy  coming  fated, 
Watching  white  sails  on  the  shadowy  main. 

Lovest  thou  well  the  enchanted  valleys 
Aivd  broad,  fair  slopes  where  the  soft  light  lies  ? 

The  vineyards  gleaming,  in  sunshine  streaming, 
And  frequent  glances  of  fervid  eyes  ? 

Yet  shun  the  Zingara — ^love  not  the  Zingara, 
Smiling  upon  thee  with  witching  mien«; 

She  will  deceive  thee,  and  surely  leave  thee. 
When  wintry  breezes  blow  fierce  and  keen. 

Why  dost  thou  linger  when  I  await  thee. 
Praying  thy  welfare  with  forehead  bowed  ? 

Has  fate  defied  thee,  do  evils  betide  thee  ? 
Ah,  but  I  fear  for  thee,  brave  and  proud  I 

Sometimes  I  see,  through  the  somber  twilight 
Thy  barque  overwhelmed  in  the  drowning  tide  ; 

All  unbespoken,  and  tempest-broken. 
Wrecks  of  its  treasure  strewn  far  and  wide. 

In  dim  night-watches  I  see  thee  lying. 
With  white  face  cold  upturned  to  the  sky  ; 

Must  I  then  deem  thee  even  as  I  dream  thee, 
Couldst  thou  in  life's  flow'ring  season  die  ? 

Has  it  befallen,  amid  the  battle — 

The  ages'  battle  of  righted  wrong. 
That  thou  hast  perished,  and  thus  uncherished 

Liest  full  low  in  thy  manhood  strong  ? 

Yet  do  I  look  for  thy  presence  ever ; 

If  but  perchance  thy  face  I  see. 
Thy  port  would  name  thee,  thy  step  proclaim  thee,- 

Well  knows  the  heart  of  its  destiny  ! 

Mary  £,  Nutting. 
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*  I  stood  vithin  the  chy  disinterred, 
Ajidheud  the  autumnal  leaves,  like  light  footialls 
Orsptrits  passing  through  the  streets  ;  and  heard 
The  mouauin's  slumberous  voice  at  intervals 
nrill  through  those  roofless  halls." 

WE  Started  early  from  Sorrento  for 
we  had  a  long  and  varied  pro- 
gramme before  us  for  the  day.  The  morn- 
ing was  one  of  the  loveliest  that  could  be 
imagined,  even  beneath  Italian  skies.  The 
JQComparable  bay  of  Naples,  the  theme  of 
so  many  songs,  was  spread  out  before  us^ 
and  its  surface  was  so  smooth  it  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  sea  of  glass,  but  for 
the  lans^id  ripple  of  the  tides  along  the 
shore.  The  city  on  its  curving  beach  upon 
the  other  side,  lay  bathed  in  the  purple  sun- 
light that  imparts  so  much  of  dreamy  vague- 
ness to  her  atmosphere.  And  there  was 
Posilipo  on  the  shore  beyond,  with  the 
tomb  of  the  epic  poet  who  traced  the  for- 
tunes of  the  wandering  Trojan,  as  driven 
by  fate,  he  sought  a  refuge  on  a  foreign 
coast;  and  Lake  Avernus  "deep  in  pro- 
found woods,"  whence  the  poet  sent  his 
hero  to  Tartarean  realms,  to  inquire  of  pro- 
phetic shades,  if  his  journey  should  be 
prospered.  And  still  beyond  is  Baiae  where 
St  Paul  first  set  foot  on  Italian  soil  on  his 
way  to' Rome;  and  Misenum,  whence  the 
younger  Pliny  watched  the  progress  of  the 
Barnes  on  that  fateful  night  in  which  the 
cities  of  the  plain  were  overwhelmed  and 
lost  to  mortal  sight. 

Nor  is  the  shore  on  which  we  stand  less 
notable.  The  birthplace  of  Torquato  Tasso 
is  but  a  stone's  cast  from  our  hotel.  The 
island  ot  Capri,  where  Augustus  built  his 
country  palace,  is  in  sight ;  and  ancient 
Sybaris,  and  more  recent  Amalfi  are  not 
hi  ZMzy,  But  enough  of  our  surround- 
ings; we  must  to  the  business  of  the  day. 

Oar  way  lay  along  the  border  of  the  bay, 
which  is  sometimer.  rent  into  deep  chasms 
and  again  looms  in  picturesque  heights,  and 
oor  roadway  now  hung  above  the  gleaming 
waters  and  now  disappeared  behind  the 
verdant  wood.  A  delicious  fragrance  from 
the  groves  of  ripening  oranges  floated  over 
the  venerable  walls  that  hedged  our  way 
on  either  side,  and  at  short  intervals  was  a 
care,  a  spring,  an  ancient  church  or  simple 
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shnne,  to  which  some  gray  old  legend  gave 
an  added  charm.  The  traditional  orange 
girl  was  already  on  the  street,  and  the 
flower-venders  were  ranging  in  order  their 
stock-in-trade  for  the  day.  Officious 
"guides"  beset  us  as  we  started  out,  each 
anxious  to  smooth  our  way,  and  impart,  for 
a  consideration,  such  historic  or  legendary 
lore  as  he  possessed  ;  and  at  every  halting 
place,  youthful  vagabonds  and  decrepit 
cripples  begged  for  sous.  Now  and  then 
we  encountered  the  market  man  with  ox 
and  ass,  or  mule  and  cow,  or  other  incon- 
gruous pair  rudely  harnessed  to  his  clumsy 
cart ;  and  occasionally  a  Neopolitan  party 
out  for  a  holidav,  with  the  inevitable  great- 
wheeled,  scoop-bodied  chaise,  with  a  whole 
family  or  community,  not  only  occupying 
the  vehicle  itself  but  hanging  on  to  axle, 
springs  and  thills,  or  sitting  astride  the 
scrubby  pony's  back.  A  looker-on  is  puz- 
zled to  understand  how  such  a  team  can 
make  headway  with  such  a  load.  But  if  he 
stops  to  consider  how  high  the  chaise  is 
built,  and  how  much  it  is  necessarily  tilted 
forward  in  being  harnessed  to  the  pigmy 
team,  he  is  left  in  doubt  whether  the  pony 
propels  the  chaise  or  the  chaise  the  pony. 

But  as  we  pass  the  old  town  of  Stabiae  a 
column  of  white  smoke,  in  appearance  like 
a  pillar  of  cloud,  rising  from  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  in  front  of  us,  recalls  the 
scene  of  chiefest  interest  in  this  vicinity  to- 
day. The  names  of  Vesuvius  and  Pompeii 
are  so  intimately  associated  in  the  mind, 
we  never  thjnk  of  one  without  recalling  the 
other.  Pompeii  probably  stood  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  bay  before  its  destruction,  and 
near  the  mouth  of  the  small  creek,  once  a 
river  of  considerable  dimensions,  which 
flows  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  town. 
But  by  reason  of  the  accumulated  cfedris 
along  the  shore,  the  water  has  receded,  so 
that  a  belt  of  cultivated  fields  now  lies  be- 
tween the  old  gates  and  the  sea. 

Arrived  at  the  place,  we  dismiss  our  cab- 
man, and  entering  by  the  gate  that  opens 
near  the  house  of  Diomed,  which  has  been 
repaired  and  now  serves  as  a  hotel  for 
visitors,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  exhumed 
dty  which  for  nearly   eighteen   hundred 
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years  did  not  sec  the  light  of  day.  To  walk 
through  these  recovered  streets  is  like 
walking  in  the  catacombs,  except  that  they 
are  open  to  the  skies.  It  is  like  mingling 
with  the  dead ;  for  here  the  people  of  so 
long  ago,  with  the  records  of  their  life, 
slumbered  undisturbed  for  centuries.  Then 
as  now  men  built  up  cities ;  then  as  now 
they  adorned  their  houses  and  their  public 
squares ;  then  as  now  they  bartered  in  the 
market  and  labored  in  the  field. 

The  great  event  in  the  history  of  Pompeii 
was  its  destruction.  That  alone  preserved 
its  name  perhaps  from  oblivion.  An  or- 
dinary Roman  town,  with  some  notoriety 
as  a  popular  resort  for  wealthy  citizens 
from  the  capital,  it  was  the  scene  of  no 
marked  event,  the  birthplace  of  no  distin- 
guished man,  nor  did  it  ever  make — ^if  we 
may  judge  by  all  we  see — any  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  civilization  of  the  world. 
And  the  chief  interest  in  the  recovery  of 
the  city  is  that  it  gives  us  an  interior  view 
of  Roman  life  twenty  centuries  ago,  such 
as  no  artist's  pencil  or  historian's  page  has 
been  able  to  preserve.  Not  only  arc  the 
streets  and  buildings  brought  to  light,  but 
the  different  apartments  of  many  dwellings 
and  various  kinds  of  shops,  are  as  readily 
determined  as  if  their  uses  had  never  been 
interrupted.  It  is  as  if  the  reveller  had 
been  caught  at  his  feast,  and  the  artist  at 
his  easel,  the  smith  at  his  forge,  and  the 
housewife  at  her  domestic  cares.  There  is 
little  here  of  artistic  merit  compared  with  a 
dozen  other  Italian  cities  that  might  be 
named,  though  it  is  far  from  destitute  of 
such  works  as  constitute  the  pride  of  Italy ; 
but  the  fascination  is  in  the  fact  that  here 
the  full  tide  of  busy  life  was  terminated  in 
an  hour ;  and  that  after  so  long  a  lapse  of 
time,  we  can  look  in  upon  it  now,  essen- 
tialiy  as  it  was  when  its  current  was  ar- 
rested in  its  course.  There  are  the  indica- 
tions of  the  panic  that  ensued  among  the 
people  at  the  beginning  of  the  shower  of 
ashes  that  first  fell  upon  the  city  from  the 
burning  mountain.  They  fled  from  the  am- 
phitheatre, where  a  gladiatorial  combat  was 
going  on  that  afternoon,  to  the  temples, 
doubtless  to  invoke  the  protection  of  the 
gods ;  and  many  of  them  perished  before 
the  very  altars.    Many,  fleeing  on  the  first 


alarm,  returned  aAerward  to  their  houses, 
to  recover  some  valuable  possessions,  and 
some  were  caught  in  the  boiling  torrents 
that  followed,  and  perished  with  their 
treasures  in  their  hands.  Out  of  a  ix>pula- 
tion  of  twenty  thousand  people,  the  remains 
of  a  few  hundred  only  have  been  recovered, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  most  of  them  took 
warning,  and  fled  in  time  to  save  their  lives. 
The  elder  Pliny,  commander  of  the  Roman 
fleet,  was  at  Misenum  on  the  west  border 
of  the  bay  when  the  eruption  began,  and  in 
answer  to  an  appeal  of  citizens  living  about 
the  base  of  the  burning  mountain,  attempt- 
ed to  go  to  their  relief  with  boats,  but  him- 
self perished,  soon  after  setting  foot  on  the 
imperilled  shore.  The  seething  currents  of 
fluent  matter  penetrated  every  nook  and 
crevice  in  the  town,  and  people  who  took 
refuge  in  their  cellars  from  the  falling 
scoria,  were  hunted  out  and  buried  up  in 
its  remorseless  flood,  and,  encased  in  solid 
moulds,  are  discovered  still  from  time  to 
time  as  the  excavations  are  carried  on. 

But  let  us  look  about  the  streets.  For 
there  are  streets,  narrow,  to  be  sure,  as  in 
all  ancient  cities,  but  more  regular  and  di- 
rect than  in  most  of  them.  They  were  ^vell 
paved  with  massive  blocks  of  volcanic  rock, 
and  in  these,  hard  as  they  are,  carriage 
wheels  have  graven  deep  ruts.  A  ^alk  on 
either  side  is  separated  from  the  street  by 
a  high  curb,  partly  for  protection,  it  is  said, 
and  partly  for  the  convenience  of  horsemen 
in  mounting ;  and  at  frequent  intervals,  es- 
pecially in  front  of  the  houses,  the  curb  is 
pierced  with  holes,  probably  for  convenience 
in  hitching  horses.  Then  there  are  step- 
ping-stones across  the  street,  on  a  level 
with  the  curb,  which  made  careful  driving 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  chariot  wheels. 

We  will  follow  the  street  leading  fronn 
the  gate  looking  toward  Sorrento,  and  by 
which  we  entered,  toward  the  forum,  which 
occupies  the  highest  point  that  has  yet 
been  excavated.  We  proceed  but  a  little 
way  till  we  observe  num^erous  inscriptions 
on  the  wall ;  some  carved  with  a  sharp  in- 
strument, as  ambitious  simpletons  cut  their 
names  at  Niagara  or  Mt.  Washington ;  and 
others  rudely  painted,  like  home  advertise- 
ments,on  rocks  and  fences,  of  a  patent  med- 
icine.   Again  there  are  are  those  that 
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mind  us  of  circus  bills,  though  on  a  limited 
scale  compared  with  those  the  nineteenth 
century  boasts ;  but  as  the  letters  are  of 
antique  and  un&miliar  form,  and  almost 
always  partially  efiaced,  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
cipher them.  There  is  one,  however,  near 
the  forum  which  has  a  special  interest,  as 
it  announces  that  on  a  given  day  '^  a  gladia- 
torial troupe  from  Rome  would  fight  at 
Pompeii."  It  is  said  that  an  exhibition 
was  going  on  in  the  amphitheatre  when  the 
eruption  ol  Vesuvius  began.  And  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  two  skeletons  found  in 
the  arena  when  the  amphitheatre  was 
opened,  were  those  of  gladiators  who  had 
just  been  slain,  or  so  severely  wounded 
they  could  not  get  away.  Most  of  these 
inscriptions  seem,  however,  to  have  had 
some  political  significance, — the  announce- 
ment of  a  candidate,  or  the  statement  of 
some  public  measure. 

If  we  examine  the  shops  as  we  pass,  it 
is  curious  how  many  we  can  label  with  tol- 
erable certainty.  Here  is  one  with  shelves 
and  counter,  a  large  window  in  front  and 
oven  in  the  rear.  We  call  it  the  baker's 
shop.  Here  is  one  with  a  huge  block  in 
the  center  with  marks  of  the  heavy  strokes 
of  a  cleaver,  and  perhaps  the  cleaver  was 
there  when  the  place  was  first  unearthed.  It 
is  the  butcher*s  stall.  Next  is  one  with  a 
long  narrow  counter,  on  which  were  found, 
when  opened,  glass  cups  and  vessels  of 
various  shapes,  and  behind  are  gaily  painted 
panels  in  the  wall.  It  was  evidently  a 
drinking  saloon.  And  next  is  a  shop  with 
a  row  of  great  glass  jars  of  bulbous  shape, 
where  oils  and  medicines  were  sold ;  and 
in  the  next  was  kept  a  choice  variety  of 
wines.  There  are  saloons  of  greater  size, 
which  may  have  been  devoted  to  dry  goods, 
or  any  general  trade,  but  there  is  not  enough 
preserved  about  them  to  determine  definitely 
their  use. 

In  the  better  class  of  dwellings  the  differ- 
ent apartments  are  often  indicated  by  pic- 
tures on  the  wall.  At  least,  we  so  in- 
terpret them.  A  plate  of  fruit,  a  brace  of 
birds  or  other  game  indicate  the  dining- 
room.  Pictures  of  a  finer  grade  and  more 
elaborate  workmanship,  point  out  the 
parlor ;  and  the  well,  with  the  stone  curb 
as  good  as  ever,  stands  in  the  open  court 


or  near  the  kichen  door.  That  these  wells 
had  been  long  in  use  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  deep  creases  worn  by  the  ropes 
in  the  curb.  But  there  are  houses  here  we 
cannot  describe.  It  was  time  for  Pompeii 
to  be  buried.  She  may  have  had  human 
impulses,  but  of  moral  virtue  she  had  none. 
Quitting  the  smaller  grade  of  buildings  we 
turn  our  attention  for  a  little  time  to  those 
of  a  public  character. 

Following  the  street  by  which  we  lefl 
the  gate,  to  its  further  limits,  we  reach  the 
former.  As  in  other  Roman  cities,  the 
former  was  the  great  gathering  place  of  the 
people.  Here  public  meetings  were  held  : 
here  laws  were  framed,  and  here  judges  sat 
for  the  adjustment  of  disputed  claims.  The 
interior  court,  which  wa^  open  to  the  sky, 
was  a  kind  of  general  resort,  while  beneath 
the  archways,  and  about  the  porticoes, 
merchants  and  market  men  vended  their 
wares.  The  forum  at  Pompeii  stood  on 
an  elevated  point,  toward  which  many  of 
the  dty  streets  converge.  It  was  paved 
with  marble  within,  and  lava  blocks  with- 
out, and  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  above 
which  ran  an  open  gallery.  Most  of  the 
columns  are  still  standing,  though  more  or 
less  broken  and  defaced ;  but  of  the  gallery 
above,  nothing  now  remains.  Here  are 
also  pedestals  with  fragments  of  statuary  at 
the  entrances  and  elsewhere  about  the  court. 

Adjoining  the  forum,  and  indeed  form- 
ing one  side  of  it,  is  the  temple  of  Jupiter — 
for  the  Pompeiians  were  pagans — which 
overlooks  the  city,  and  with  another  temple 
near,  whose  title  is  not  definitely  known, 
was  the  most  imposing  structure  in  the 
city.  Of  course  little  now  remains  except 
the  surrounding  columns  with  their  bases, 
and  sometimes  capitals,  and  now  and  then 
a  partial  span  of  the  architrave.  Within, 
however,  may  still  be  seen  altars  and  ped- 
estals ;  and  there  were  statues  on  one,  and 
vessels  for  religious  rites  about  the  other, 
when  first  excavated,  but  they  have  been 
removed  to  the  museums  of  Pompeii  or 
Naples.  In  some  of  the  public  buildings 
are  mural  paintings  representing  historic 
or  mythologic  scenes  or  characters,  but  the 
only  pictures  even  moderately  well  pre- 
served, are  frescoes  or  mosaics.  l\  must  be 
understood  that  with  the  exception  of  one 
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or  two  public  baths,  which  had  low  vaulted 
roofs,  and  could  therefore  stand  great  pres- 
sure, not  a  building  in  Pompeii  has  a  roof 
upon  it.  While  the  walls  with  the  parti- 
tions, were  little  harmed,  being  erect,  and 
built  of  stone  or  brick,  the  roofs,  and  gen- 
erally the  doors,  windows,  and  furnishings 
were  destroyed.  Most  combustible  ma- 
terial was  consumed,  thougli  wood  is  found 
in  many  instances,  in  a  partially  charred 
condition.  Of  the  theatres  and  temples, 
the  well-appointed  baths  and'  frequent 
fountains,  much  more  might  be  said.  And 
there  are  a  few  private  residences  that 
might  be  interesting  for  their  owner's  sakes. 
Upon  one  we  find  the  well-known  name  of 
"  Caius  Sallust,"  the  historian.  At  the 
door  of  another,'  we  read  the  inscription 
"  Cave  Canem,"  which  kindly  warns  us 
against  a  savage  looking  dog,  done  in  bright 


mosaic,  just  inside  the  door.  But  we  have 
no  time  for  more  details.  On  either  side 
the  street  leading  toward  the  Roman  gate, 
and  indeed  beyond  the  walls,  are  rows  of 
tombs,  similar  to  those  that  line  the  Appian 
way,  just  outside  the  wall  of  Rome.  Some 
of  them  were  once  magnificent,  and  indicate 
the  former  wealth  or  public  standing  of 
their  tenants.  And  within  this  gate  is 
pointed  out  the  Apsis  in  the  wall,  where 
stood  the  trusty  sentinel,  of  whom  we 
have  so  oflen  heard,  on  that  fearful  night, 
who  remained  at  his  post,  though  fire  rained 
upon  him,  and  never  gave  up  his  sword  till 
dug  from  the  ruim  seventeen  hundred 
years  after  the  event.  He  stands  in  the 
museum,  with  other  unhappy  victims  taken 
as  they  fell,  and  preaches  still  a  lesson  ot 
integrity  to  the  ideal  imagination  of  the 
passer-by.  J.  H,  Chapin, 


Two  New  Years. 


WHEN  John  Waring  gave  his  friend, 
Philip  Gregory,  a  careless  invita- 
tion to  go  home  with  him  for  the  holidays, 
it  was  not  with  the  remotest  expectation 
that  his  invitation  would  be  accepted,  for 
he  fancied  that  nothing  would  induce  Mr. 
Gregory  to  turn  aside  from  thje  gayeties  of 
New  York  in  midwinter,  and  pass  a  quiet 
week  in  a  New  Hampshire  farm-house. 

The  invitation  happened  in  this  wise.  It 
was  a  dull,  cold,  dreary  morning  in  early 
December.  The  air  was  chill  with  unfallen 
snow,  a  few  flakes  of  which  fluttered  by  the 
windows  of  the  cosy  back-office,  where 
John  Waring  and  his  employer's  son  were 
side  by  side  at  their  desks.  Business  was 
dull  and  Phil  Gregory  was  by  no  means  ab- 
sorbed in  his  writing.  He  was  thinking  of 
the  holiday  festivities  now  drawing  near. 

**  I  say,  John,"  he  said,  breaking  a  long 
silence,  "are  you  going  home  to  spend 
Christmas  this  year  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  John  Waring  without 
raising  his  eyes  from  his  writing. 

"  How  do  you  celebrate  New  Year  in 
the  country?"  was  the  next  question  after 
a  short  pause.  "Do  the  country  people 
darken  their  windows,  light  up  artificially 
and  hold  receptions?" 


John  Waring's  busy  pen  slopped.  He 
laid  it  down  with  a  laugh  pleasant  to  hear. 

"  Why  no,  Phil,"  said  he,  "the  country 
folk  would  consider  it  most  absurd  extrava- 
gance to  burn  their  tallow  dips  and  kerosene 
when  they  can  have  a  superior  article  for 
nothing."  And  again  the  cheery  laugh 
rang  out  at  the  idea  suggested  by  Phil's 
query. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  do,  anyway  ?  "  pur- 
sued Phil  Gregory,  not  at  all  abashed,  "  how 
do  you  celebrate  in  the  country  ? " 

"  Oh,  we  have  a  good  time  generally," 
responded  John,  who  was  never  inclined  to 
be  communicative  when  the  topic  of  con- 
versation related  in  any  way  to  himself. 
"  Look  here,  Phil,  would  not  you  like  to  go 
home  with  me,  and  see  for  yourself  how  we 
spend  the  holidays  ?  " 

It  was  said  jestingly,  for  he  fancied  that 
such  a  plan  would  sound  in  Philip's  ears, 
very  like  a  suggestion  that  he  should  leave 
the  sweets  of  elysium  for  a  dreary  sojourn 
amid  arid  wastes. 

Much  to  his  surprise,  therefore,  came  the 
response.  "  I  should  likent  of  all  things, 
and  ni  go  with  you  if  you  are  in  earnest. 
I  am  tired  of  calls  and  parties,  there  is 
80  much  formality   and  ceremony   about 
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them,  and  I  should  like  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
something  more  real,  it  I  could." 

"  Why  Phil,  I  didn't  suppose  that  any- 
thing would  induce  you  to  undertake  such 
a  trip.  I  must  write  to  my  mother  and  ask 
if  I  may  bring  you  along.  Pve  no  doubt 
that  she'll  be  very  happy  to  have  you  come, 
however." 

A  few  days  later  a  note  came  stating  that 
Mrs.  Waring  would  be  very  happy  to  have 
her  son's  friend  accompany  him  on  his  visit 
home,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-fouth  of  December, 
that  John  Waring  and  Phil  Gregory  seated 
themselves  for  a  long  ride  in  the  cars,  leav- 
ing the  noise  and  tumult  ot  the  great  city 
behind  them. 

"Sha'n't  you  come  back  before  New 
Year  ? "  asked  Phil,  as  they  were  borne 
rapidly  along. 

"  I  do  not  intend  to  come  until  the  morn- 
j       ing  of  January  first,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then  we  shall  miss  Belle  Montgomery's 
party  on  New  Year's  eve.  It  is  going  to 
be  a  grand  affiair,  the  great  party  of  the 
season  beyond  a  doubt.  We  had  better 
come  back  in  time  for  that." 

"  I  think  I  shall  enjoy  the  time  at  home 
more  than  Miss  Montgomery's  party,"  said 
John. 

"  I  should  be  rather  sorry  to  miss,  it  I 
confess.  I  don't  suppose  you  would  mind, 
—  you  would  not  be  disappointed  at  all, — 
that  is  it  would  make  no  difference  in  your 
arrangements  if  I  came  back  a  day  or  two 
before  you." 

"  Homesick  already,"  laughed  John  War- 
ing, "why,  I  thought  you  were  tired  of 
forms  and  ceremonies.  You  must  not  feel  * 
obliged  to  stay  as  long  as  I  do,"  he  con- 
tinued more  seriously.  "  Things  may  seem 
very  different  to  you  from  what  they  do  to 
me,  for  it  is  my  home.  My  mother  will 
enjoy  having  you  stay  so  long  as  you  enjoy 
staying,  and  don't  feel  that  you  must  stay 
any  longer.  Come  back  in  season  for  Miss 
Montgomery's  party,  by  all  means." 

It  was  long  after  dark  when  the  young 

gentlemen  reache^l  the  little  station  which 

was  their  stopping-place.    'Squire  Waring, 

^       John's  father,  was  waiting  with  horse  and 

sleigh   which  took  the  tired  and  hungry 


travellers  over  the  intervening  two  miles  in 
very  few  minutes,  and  presently  Mr.  Gregory 
found  himself  in  his  friend's  home  sur- 
rounded by  the  bright  faces  of  John's 
mother,  sisters,  and  brothers,  and  under- 
going the  ceremony  of  introduction. 

"  What  a  fine-looking  family,"  was  his 
first  thought,  and  when  Annie  Waring  las^ 
of  all  was  introduced,  he  gazed  with  undis- 
guised admiration  at  her  ^r  face  with 
violet-dark  eyes,  and  pale,  rippling  hair, 
and  thought  it  was  the  very  loveliest  face 
he  had  ever  seen. 

And  Annie  Waring,  taking  in  with  one 
shy  glance  that  met  for  an  instant  the  frank 
look  of  the  blue  eyes,  a  picture  of  her 
brother's  friend,  noted  the  broad  brow,  the 
clustering  curls,  the  tawny  beard,  the  easy 
self-possession,  and  wondered  that  John  had 
never  mentioned  how  fine-looking  his  friend 
was. 

The  supper  hour  of  the  family  was  long 
past,  but  the  table  was  in  readiness  for  the 
new-comers.  Mrs.  Waring  was  busy  with 
certain  preparations  for  the  morrow,  and 
so  Annie  waited  on  the  table.  Philip 
Gregory  watched  her  graceful  motions,  and 
pictured  to  himself  the  sensation  she  would 
create  in  upper-tendom,  it  she  were  but 
clad  in  silk  and  diamonds  and  had  the  city 
air.  "  What  a  pity,"  he  thought,  "  for  such 
a  girl  to  be  buried  here  in  the  country," 
and  he  fell  to  wondering  whether  her  edu- 
cation was  any  better  than  that  aflforded  by 
district  schools,  and  if  she  knew  anything 
about  books  and  music. 

When  ample  justice  had  been  done  to 
the  viands,  the  family  gathered  in  the  sit- 
ting-room, and  Mr..  Gregory,  seateti  in  an 
easy-chair,  looked  about  him,  and  wondered 
what  it  was  that  made  the  low  room  seem 
so  attractive  and  homelike.  Everything 
was  plain,  simple  and  inexpensive,  and  yet 
everything  seemed  so  pleasant.  The  coal- 
fire  glowing  in  the  grate ;  the  stand  of 
thrifty,  blossoming  plants  in  the  southern 
window ;  the  canary,  a  yellow  ball  clinging 
with  one  foot  to  his  perch  ;  the  open  piano 
in  the  corner ;  the  tasteful  engravings  that 
adorned  the  walls ;  the  round  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  bearing  the  astral  lamp 
surrounded  by  books,  papers,  and  one  or 
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two  work-baskets ;  all  combined  to  make 
the  room  seem  an  agreeable  haven  of  rest 
to  the  weary  stran^j^er. 

Of  course  John  Waring  and  his  parents 
bad  many  things  of  interest  to  talk  about, 
and  they  were  presently  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation,  while  Phil  charmed  to  his 
side  little  Mary,  the  household  pel  and 
baby,  and  rapidly  winning  her  confidence, 
was  soon  gravely  discussing  with  her  the 
best  mode  of  dressing  her  dolls  for  Christ- 
mas, to  the  infinite  amusement  of  her  older 
sisters. 

Occasionally  his  eyes  rested  on  Annie, 
sitting  by  the  table,  busy  with  a  bit  of 
bright  worsted- work,  thinking  how  lovely 
she  was,  but  scarcely  daring  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  her,  lest  they  should  find 
no  common  ground  of  interest,  and  she 
should  unwittingly  dispel  the  charming  im- 
pression she  had  made. 

By-and-by  John  excused  himself  and 
went  out. 

"  John  is  doin  to  see  Alice,  I  dess,"  lisped 
little  Mary. 
"  And  who  is  Alice  ?  "  asked  Mr  Gregory. 
"Why,  don*t  you  know  Alice?  John 
always  does  to  see  Alice  as  soon  as  he 
dets  home,"  answered  his  little  friend  con- 
fidentially. 

Annie  looked  up  with  a  gleam  of  amuse- 
ment in  her  dark  eyes. 

"John  never  told  me  a  word  about  Alice," 
said  Mr.  Gregory,  "but  I  shall  find  out  all 
about  her  now,    without  doubt.     Pardon 
me,"  he  continued,  "but  may  I  look  at  this 
book  ?  "  possessing  himself  as  he  spoke  of 
a  little  volume  which  lay  beside  her  work- 
basket. 
It  proved  to  be  a  volume  of  Schiller. 
"  Ah,  do  you  read  German  ?  "  he  asked. 
"A  little,"  was  the  answer.    "Mother 
and  I  are  reading  this  together." 
"  And  do  you  have  a  teacher  here  ?  " 
"  Yes  and  no,"  said  Annie.    "  Mr.  Hart, 
our  next-door  neighbor,  understands  Ger- 
man, and  he  kindly  helps  us  over  our  diffi- 
culties." 

Mr.  Gregory  indulged  in  a  momentary 
wonder  as  to  whether  Mr.  Hart  might  be  a 
grave  paterfamilias  or  a  spruce  young  bach- 
elor.   Since  Mrs.  Waring  was  interested 


in  the  German,  it  was  quite  as  likely  to  be 
the  former  as  the  latter,  he  concluded. 

"  I  see  the  piano  is  open,"  he  said  pres- 
ently.   "  I  presume  you  play." 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Annie,  "father  is  very 
fond  of  music  and  I  play  every  evening." 

"  Then  perhaps  you  will  play  now,"  sug- 
gested Mr.  Gregory.  "  I  too  am  very  fond 
of  music." 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  Annie  simply. 
"  But  I  presume  my  playing  will  hardly  en- 
tertain you,  after  the  music  to  which  you 
are  undoubtedly  accustomed,"  and  putting 
down  her  work,  she  went  to  the  piano. 

Phil  Gregory  followed  her,  thinking  how- 
different  this  girl  was  from  any  other  he 
had  ever  known.  It  was  quite  a  novel  ex- 
perience for  him  to  meet  with  a  girl  who 
read  German  with  her  mother,  who  played 
for  the  entertainment  of  her  father,  and 
moreover  who  played  when  requested  to  do 
so  without  the  slightest  urging. 

He  presently  found  that  she  played  ex- 
ceedingly well,  but  a  greater  surprise  and 
pleasure  still  was  in  store  for  him,  for  when 
Mr.  Waring  expressed  a  desire  to  have 
some  singing  he  discovered  that  Annie  had 
a  strong,  sweet,  and  by  no  means  unculti- 
vated voice.  The  whole  family  gathered 
about  the  piano  to  join  in  singing  the 
hymns  that  Mr.  Waring  called  for,  after 
which  there  was  yet  time  to  try  one  or  two 
of  Mr.  Gregory's  fiavorite  duets,  that  he 
found  in  Miss  Waring's  music.  Then  John 
returned,  and  the  family  separated  for  the 
night. 

"Why  did  you  never  tell  me,    John, 
asked  Phil  Gregory  when  they  had  reached 
the  room  they  were  to  share,  "  that  jrour 
sister  Annie  is  a  beauty,  and  that    she 
has  a  voice  like  Nilsson  ?  " 

"Oh,  Annie  is  well  enough,"  was  the 
careless  response,  "but  brothers  are  not 
much  given  to  expatiating  on  the  charms  of 
their  sisters.  You  never  went  into  rap- 
tures over  your  sister  Kate,  that  I  remem- 
ber." 

"  As  for  that,  you  have  seen  Kate  of^en 
enough  to  judge  for  yourself,  and  if  it  never 
occurred  to  you  to  tell  me  anything  about 
your  sister,  you  might  at  least  have  men- 
tioned Alice  to  me." 
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John  looked  up  with  heightened  color. 
"Alice!    What  has  Annie  been  saying 
about  her  ?  " 

"Not  a  word,"  said  Phil,  "But  little 
Marv,  surprised  at  my  ignorance,  took  it 
upon  herself  to  enlighten  me." 

"  It  is  just  as  well,"  laughed  John.  "You 
would  not  be  likely  to  stay  here  a  week 
without  getting  enlightened  in  one  way  or 
another." 

The  next  morning,  clear  and  cold,  was 
voted  just  the  morning  for  skating,  and 
directly  after  breakfast,  away  to  the  pond 
went  the  Warings  and  their  visitor.  A 
pleasant-looking  gentleman  verging  towards 
middle  age,  came  from  the  next  house  to 
join  them,  and  proved  to  be  Mr.  Hart 
John  stopped  on  the  way  at  an  old  farm- 
house for  Alice  Mason,  to  whom  Phil  was 
duly  presented  by-and-by  on  the  pond. 

The  skating  was  excellent,  and  there  was 
akeady  a  large  and  merry  party  flitting  over 
the  ice.  Phil  Gregory  was  very  fond  of 
skating,  but  somehow  he  did  not  find  the 
Homing  wholly  pleasant.  In  the  first  place 
he  had  fully  intended  to  put  on  Annie  War- 
iog's  skates,  but  while  atending  to  some 
childish  chatter  of  little  Mary,  he  found 
that  Mr.  Hart  had  forestalled  him,  and  was 
kneeling  at  Annie's  feet  His  courteous 
offer  to  assist  her  sister  Nettie  was  promptly 
accepted,  and  presently  they  were  all  on 
the  pond.  But  Mr.  Gregory  found  al!  his 
€ft)rts  to  devote  himself  for  a  little  to  Annie 
Waring  rendered  completely  nugatory  by 
bv  the  persistent  attendance  of  Mr.  Hart, 
who  never  left  her  side  for  a  minute.  He 
consoled  hiotself  by  thinking  that  the  morn- 
ing could  not  last  forever,  and  perhaps  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  he  might  have  a  fair 
field,  but  he  reckoned  without  his  host,  for 
Mr.  Hart  as  well  as  Alice  Mason  came  to 
the  Christmas  dinner  at  the  Warings,  an  in- 
vited guest,  and  stayed  all  the  evening. 

In  the  evening  there  was  music  as  be- 
fore, and  more  than  once  Mr.  Hart  criti- 
cised Annie's  playing,  and  requested  her 
to  repeat  the  objectionable  passage,  which 
she  smilingly  did.  Mr.  Gregory  was  puz- 
^  He  saw  that  Mr.  Hart  was  a  family 
^nd  held  in  high  esteem,  and  he  began 
to  wonder  if  ht  was  not  engaged  to  Annie. 
"Conceited  old  bachelor!"  he  thought 


wrathfully.  "  He  is  almost  old  enough  to 
be  Annie  Waring*s  father."  1 1  was  strange, 
certainly,  that  Mr.  Philip  Gregory  should 
feel  annoyed  at  the  thought  that  an  engage- 
ment might  exist  between  Annie  Waring 
and  Mr.  Hart.  One  would  have  supposed 
that  he  would  have  thought  it  the  most  nat- 
ural and  suitable  thing  in  the  world. 

"  John,"  questioned  Phil  that  night,  "  is 
your  sister  Annie  engaged  to  Mr.  Hart  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  John,  "  but  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  they  were  engaged  sometime. 
He  has  been  very  fond  of  Annie  ever  since 
she  WHS  a  little  girl.  He  owns  the  finest 
farm  in  town,  and  father  and  mother  think 
very  highly  of  him." 

"  He  appears  very  devoted  to  your  sis- 
ter," said  Phil,  adding  hypocritically  "  and 
I  should  think  it  would  be  an  excellent 
match,"  and  there  the  conversation  dropped. 

The  days  of  Phil  Gregory's  stay  sped 
rapidly  by,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
he  had  intended  to  return  to  the  city  before 
New  Year's  day.  Mr.  Hart,  with  the 
familiarity  of  a  friend  of  long  standing,  came 
in  daily,  and  was  always  warmly  welcomed, 
but  Phil  Gregory  living  under  the  same 
roof  with  Annie  Waring,  found  numberless 
little  opportunities  of  winning  her  attention 
and  betraying  to  her  the  deep  interest  he 
took  in  her.  The  kitchen  of  the  Waring 
household  was  no  forbidden  and  inaccessi- 
ble region,  and  while  Annie  and  Nettie 
were  busy  about  their  morning  work,  Phil 
Gregory  found  it  quite  delightful  to  substi- 
tute himself  when  John  was  called  upon  for 
some  little  assistance,  while  John  stretched 
on  the  sofa  in  the  sitting-room,  newspaper 
in  hand,  was  quite  content  that  it  should 
be  so.  Nettie  Waring  expressed  her 
opinion  privately  to  Annie  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Gregory  was  very  nice  and  not  at  all 
aristocratic  in  his  ways,  but  whatever  may 
have  been  Annie's  opinion,  she  said  noth- 
ing in  reply. 

Mrs.  Waring  planned  a  charade  and 
tableau  party  to  celebrate  the  last  evening 
of  her  son's  stay,  and  Phil,  who  had  had 
much  experience  of  the  sort,  proved  an  in- 
valuable aid.  Together  he  and  Annie  looked 
over  old  magazines  for  tableaux,  and  when 
once  her  eyes  met  fully  his  eloquent  look 
of  inquiry  fixed  upon  her,  her  eyelids  fell 
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while  a  rosy  blush  mounted  to  her  very 
forehead.  It  filled  him  with  ecstasy.  "  I 
love  her,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  and  I  will 
win  her  love,"  and  so  to  speak  he  mentally 
snapped  his  fingers  in  derision  at  Mr.  Hart 
and  his  chances. 

But  when  Mr.  Hart  came  in  the  evening, 
and  sat  down  beside  Annie  with  that  quiet 
but  exasperating  air  of  priority,  and  she 
talked  animatedly  with  him,  there  were  sore 
doubts  in  Phil  Gregory's  mind.  Sometimes 
as  he  sat  playing  with  little  Mary,  or  ban- 
dying jests  with  Nettie,  or  discussing  de- 
tails of  the  charade  party  with  Mrs.  War- 
ing, he  would  glance  at  Annie  as  she  sat 
apparently  absorbed  in  conversation,  and 
wonder  haif-despairingly  if  she  ever  wasted 
a  thought  on  him. 

The  evening  of  the  charade-party  came, 
the  last  evening  of  his  stay.  Mr.  Hart  had 
been  helping  all  day  about  the  scenic  effects 
for  the  evening,  and  Phil  confessed  to  him- 
self that  his  help  was  valuable,  and  his 
mind  fertile  in  expedients,  but  nevertheless 
he  fervently  wished  him  miles  away,  for  he 
was  always  beside  Annie,  superintending, 
suggesting,  or  asking  her  opinion.  Mrs. 
Waring  and  Nettie  were  constantly  calling 
on  Phil,  while  John  was  generally  missing 
when  his  services  were  most  needed.  As 
the  preparations  for  the  party  were  com- 
pleted and  daylight  £aded,  Phil  grew  des- 
perate. Mt.  Hart  stayed  to  tea,  and  "  of 
course,"  thought  Phil,  "he  will  keep  as 
close  all  the  evening  to  Annie  as  her 
shadow,  and  I  shall  not  get  a  chance  to  say 
a  single  word  to  her,  and  to-morrow  morn- 
ing we  are  going  away.  But  Til  make  an 
opportunity  to  speak  to  her  this  very  even- 
ing or  my  name  is  not  Philip  Gregory." 

Early  in  the  evening  was  a  tableau  of 
Bluebeard,  Fatima  and  the  brother  who 
came  so  opportunely.  Phil  had  suggested 
it  as  an  effective  tableau,  with  the  secret 
desire  that  he  might  serve  as  Annie's  de- 
fender, and  so  the  event  proved,  for  in  as- 
signing the  parts,  he  managed  to  leave  this 
particular  tableau  till  the  last,  and  steadily 
avoided  taking  part  in  any  other,  and  so  of 
course  must  take  part  in  this.  Nettie  had 
laughingly  suggested  that  he  should  be 
Bluebeard,  and  John  had  at  once  offered  to 
provide  a  blue  dye  for  his  beard,  but  to  his 


great  relief  it  had  been  finally  decided  that 
Will  Waring,  a  cousin  some  six  feet  six  in 
height,  would  make  a  more  imposing  Blue- 
beard. 

The  tableau  went  off  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  concerned,  and  directly  upon  the  last 
fall  of  the  curtain,  Bluebeard  hurried  away 
to  prepare  for  his  part  in  the  next  charade. 
Annie  too  would  have  passed  out,  but  Phil 
with  outstretched  arm  barred  the  way. 
This  was  his  opportunity. 

^^  li  it  were  real,  Annie,"  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice  tremulous  with  intense  emotion, 
"  if  it  were  but  real,  and  it  was  my  right  to 
defend  you  from  all  the  ills  that  might 
threaten  you,  I  should  be  the  happiest  man 
on  earth.  I  cannot  go  away  without  tell- 
ing you  that  I  love  you.  Dear  Annie,  do 
you  care  for  me  a  little  ?  " 

Her  eyes  had  been  raised  to  his  for  an 
instant  as  he  commenced  to  speak,  but  as 
she  gathered  his  meaning  her  eyelids  had 
fallen  and  her  fair  head  drooped.  He  could 
not  even  see  the  expression  of  her  face. 
As  he  finished  speaking,  his  hand  fell  to 
his  side.  He  had  said  his  say  and  must 
wait  for  her  to  make  some  sign.  '*Good 
heavens,  if  she  loves  Mr.  Hart  after  all !" 
he  thought.  How  interminable  seemed 
that  brief  pause  of  uncertainty.  She  slowly 
raised  her  head  and  lifted  her  beautiful  dark 
eyes  to  meet  his  tender  and  appealing  gaze. 
He  could  not  fail  to  interpret  aright  that 
look.  He  did  not  need  her  whispered 
"Dear  Phil,"  nor  the  touch  of  the  little 
hand  that  sought  his  own  to  know  that  his 
happiness  was  assured. 

It  had  all  taken  but  a  minute,  and  just  then 
John  Waring  appeared  with  some  drapery 
needed  for  the  next  tableau.  The  confusion 
of  voices  had  drowned  the  sound  of  his  steps. 
"  Aha,"  said  he,  **  what's  this  ?  A  tableau 
not  down  in  the  programme,  I  fancy."  At 
the  sound  of  his  voice  Annie  sprang  aside 
in  blushing  confusion,  but  Phil  still  kept 
her  hand  fast  in  his. 

"I  say,  Phil,"  said  John,  "are  you  not 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  when  yoi^  reflect 
that  you  are  missing  Belle  Montgomery's 
party  ?  " 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me,"  said  Phil, 
"  when  you  asked  me  home  with  you  that 
you  would  take  me  to  Paradise  ?  "    eleasing 
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as  he  spoke  the  hand  fluttering  within  his 
own  like  a  captive  bird. 

"  You  probably  would  not  have  believed 
me  if  I  had,"  was  the  answer,  as  Annie 
vanished,  thinking  to  herselt  in  her  great 
happiness,  that  to  be  clasped  in  Phil 
Gregory's  arms  was  to  be  in  Paradise,  and 
so  that  he  had  brought  Paradise  with  him. 
How  happily  the  evening  passed,  though 
they  found  only  now  and  then  a  minute  to 
be  together.  By-and-by  he  whispered  a 
request  that  she  would  correspond  with 
him  when  he  had  gone  back  to  the  city. 

"  If  mamma  is  willing,"  said  Annie. 

«  She  must  be  willing,"  said  Phil.  "Who 
shall  aslc  her,  you  or  I  ?  " 

"  Oh  will  you,  please  ?  "  said  Annie,  with 
an  air  of  relief. 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,  before  the  evening  is 
over,"  as  he  turned  to  attend  to  some  be- 
hest of  Nettie. 
I  He  was  not  slow  in  finding  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prefer  his  request  to  Mrs.  Waring. 
She  listened  with  evident  surprise  and 
evidently  not  with  pleasure. 

"  Have  you  asked  Annie  to  write  to 
toyou  ?"  was  Mrs.  Waring*s  question  after 
a  thoughtful  pause. 

"  I  have,  and  her  consent  depends  on 
yours." 
'  "Dear  me,"  said  Mrs.  Waring,  "this 
seems  so  sudden  to  me,  and  you  have 
known  Annie  such  a  little  while,  that  I  can 
scarcely  think  that  you  are  in  earnest,  or 
that  I  hear  aright." 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  Phil,  "  that  I  was 
never  more  in  earnest  in  my  life." 

"Weil,"  said  Mrs.  Waring,  "I  must 
speak  to  my  husband  about  it,  but  perhaps 
I  ought  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Gregory,  that  I  am 
almost  sure  that  he  will  not  consent." 

What  John  had  told  him  of  Mr.  Hart, 
flashed  through  PhiPs  mind.  He  had  not 
become  much  acquainted  with  the  'Squire, 
with  whom  he  felt  instinctively  that  he  was 
no  favorite. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Waring,"  he  pleaded,  "won't 

you  be  our  fnend  ?    I  love  Annie  and  she 

loves  me,  and  I  will  devote  my  life  to  her 

happiness.     I  dare  say  I  am  not  worthy  of 

^     her,  but  111  do  my  best  to  become  so." 

**  Mrs.  Waring's  thoughtful  face  relaxed 


into  a  smile  at  the  young  man's  eloquent 
earnestness. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  I  will  speak  to  Mr. 
Waring,  and  you  shall  know  in  the  morn- 
ing what  he  says,"  and  so  Phil  was  faiu  to 
let  the  matter  rest  for  the  evening. 

When  the  party  was  over,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Waring  had  gained  the  quiet  ot  their 
own  apartment,  Mrs.  Waring  repeated  to 
her  husband  her  conversation  with  Mr. 
Gregory.  'Squire  Waring  listened  wUh  a 
scowl  on  his  face,  that  to  say  the  least  fore- 
boded no  good  to  Mr.  Phil  Gregory's  suit. 

"  I  shaVt  give  my  consent,"  said  the 
'Squire  stoutly.  "Til  countenance  nothing 
of  the  sort.  I'm  dreadfully  disappointed  in 
Annie.  I  did  not  think  that  she  was  a 
girl  to  be  taken  up  so  quickly  with  a  new 
face.  But  I  shall  say  no  and  stick  to  it, 
and  Annie  will  forget  all  about  it  in  a  month 
I  dare  say." 

"  Now  don't  do  anything  rash,"  said  Mrs. 
Waring  gently.  "  I  don't  think  that  Annie 
is  a  girl  to  forget  in  a  month.  And  you 
must  remember  that  in  these  days  few  girls 
would  have  waited  for  the  consent  of  their 
parents  before   making  such  a  promise." 

"  Why  hang  it,  Mary,  what  is  the  use  of 
talking  so  ?  You  know  that  we  have  hoped 
and  expected  that  Annie  would  marry  Mr. 
Hart.  Anybody  can  see  that  he  almost 
worships  the  ground  she  treads  upon.  I 
would  rather  have  him  lor  a  son-in-law  than 
anybody  else  on  earth,  and  then  we  could 
have  Annie  next  door  to  us." 

"I  confess"  said  Mrs.  Waring  with  a 
sigh,  that  such  a  thought  has  always  been 
delightful  to  me.  But  Annie's  happiness 
ought  to  be  our  first  consideration." 

"Oh  dear,"  groaned  the  'squire.  "Things 
in  this  world  are  so  perverse.  Who  would 
think  of  a  sensible  girl's  prefering  that  city 
popinjay  to  a  man  of  Hart's  culture  and 
standing.  I  wish  John  had  left  his  friend 
in  the  city  where  he  belongs.  But  I  be- 
lieve it  is  only  a  passing  fancy  of  Annie's, 
and  I  will  not  hear  one  word  to  it." 

"It  would  be  a  great  disappointment  to 
me,  I  admit,"  said  Mrs.  Waring,  "not  to  have 
Annie  marry  Mr.  Hart.  But  you  know 
young  people  seldom  marry  as  their  parents 
would  prefer.  You  know,  George,  you  would 
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not  marry  the  one  your  mother  wanted  you 
to,  but  persisted  in  marrying  somebody 
else.  And  I  do  not  know  of  any  objecfion 
to  young  Gregory.  I  think  there  is  the 
making  of  a  fine  man  in  him.  I  liked  the 
straightforward  and  manly  way  in  which  he 
came  to  me.  And  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  many  young  men  in  his  position  would 
consider  it  stooping  a  litde  to  make  such 
an  alliance.  But  there  was  nothing  in  his 
manner  that  remotely  implied  any  feeling 
of  condescension." 

"  Well,  I  should  hope  not,"  growled  the 
'squire. 

"  And  you  certainly  understand  human 
nature  well  enough"  placidly  continued 
wise  Mrs.  Waring,  "  to  know  that  if  it  is 
merely  a  passing  fancy  with  Annie,  the 
surest  way  to  develop  the  fancy  into  a  deep 
affection  is  to  offer  unreasonable  opposition, 
and  make  her  feel  that  Mr.  Gregory  is  ill- 
treated." 

'Squire  Waring  could  not  gainsay  his 
wife's  argument.  After  a  long  and  thought- 
ful pause  he  said,  **  Perhaps  it  is  best  to 
compromise  the  matter.  They  have  known 
each  other  a  week.  They  can  well  afford 
to  wait  a  year.  There  shall  be  no  letter- 
writing  for  a  year.  Then  if  they  are  both 
of  the  same  mind,  I  suppose  it  will  have  to 
be.  Young  Gregory  can  come  again  with 
John  next  winter  if  he  wishes,  but  he  is  not 
to  come  before,  and  this  will  be  the  end  of 
it  all,  I  fancy." 

Mrs.  Waring,  reflecting  with  satisfaction 
that  this  arrangement  would  give  her  favor- 
ite Mr.  Hart,  a  fair  field  for  another  year, 
thought  it  a  very  good  decision  to  arrive 
at. 

She  found  time  and  opportunity  before 
the  early  breakfast  prepared  for  the  travel- 
ers, who  must  be  away  betimes,  to  tell 
Phil  Gregory  what  her  husband  had  said. 

"  What,"  said  Phil,  « not  hear  a  word 
from  Annie  for  the  whole  year  ?  " 

"  You  will  hear  often  through  John,  you 
know.  We  write  very  frequently  to  him," 
and  Mrs.  Waring  turned  away  with  an  air 
that  implied  that  it  was  useless  to  say  any- 
thing further. 

And  Phil  standing  beside  Annie  pres- 
ently, at  an  eastern  window,  watching  the 


tardy  winter  dawn,  told  her  what  he  had 
just  heard. 

"  My  darling,"  he  whispered,  holding  her 
hand  in  his  the  while,  "  they  mean  to  give 
Mr.  Hart  ninety-nine  chances  to  my  one. 
But  my  one  is  worth  more  than  his  ninety- 
nine,  since  you  love  me.  Be  true  to  me  as 
I  will  be  true  to  you.  A  year  will  quickly 
pass,  and  then  I  shall  come  to  claim  my 
own.    Ah,  I  wish  it  were  to-morrow." 

And  so  they  parted.  And  none  of  the 
household  save  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waring, 
dreamed  that  their  city  guest  had  taken 
away  Annie's  heart  with  him.  The  days 
went  and  came,  and  Annie,  wrapped  in  her 
young  dream  of  happiness,  was  the  same 
gentle  and  cheerful  Annie  as  before.  Mr, 
Hart  dropped  in  daily,  to  read  the  last  new 
magazine,  or  to  explain  some  difficult  point 
in  the  German. 

"  Phil  sends  his  regards  to  all,"  was  a 
sentence  recurring  frequently  in  John's 
numerous  letters,  and  as  the  weeks  and 
months  went  by,  that  was  all  Annie  knew 
of  her  city  lover. 

The  winter  passed,  the  snows  melted, 
the  grass  grew  green,  birds  sang,  flowers 
blossomed,  and  summer  came.  One  sultry 
midsummer  day  'Squire  Waring  sent  Annie 
to  Concord  to  attend  to  some  business 
matters  for  him,  as  the  farm- work  impera- 
tively demanded  his  presence  and  atten- 
tion. 

Her  mission  completed  satisfactorily,  she 
retraced  her  steps  to  the  station  to  take 
the  afternoon  train  home.  As  she  entered 
the  station,  her  linen  dress  caught  on  a 
nail,  projecting  from  a  box,  and  created 
quite  a  rent  "I  must  go  to  the  ladies' 
room  and  pin  it  up"  she  thought  Just 
then  a  long  train  came  rushing  into  the 
station.  She  turned  to  look  for  a  minute 
at  the  tide  of  passengers  pouring  forth. 
The  forward  portion  of  the  train  was  to  go 
on,  while  the  rear  cars  were  to  be  left,  and 
from  them  hurried  the  travellers  who  were 
going  farther,  intent  on  gaining  accommo- 
dation for  themselves  and  their  parcels,  in 
the  forward  cars.  Annie  gazing  indiffer- 
ently at  the  hurrying  throng,  saw  suddenly 
a  familiar  face.  It  was  —  yes,  surel> ;  —  it 
was  Phil  Gregory,  in  company  with  two 
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jtwQg  ladies.  His  careless  glance  rested 
OD  ber  fece,  just  as  it  lighted  up  with  a 
glad  smile  of  recognition.  With  a  hurried 
muse  he  turned  aside  from  his  compan- 
ions and  came  to  her. 

''Why  Miss  Waring — Annie,"  he  said, 
"  this  is  indeed,  a  surprise.  But  it  is  almost 
Torse  than  not  seeing  each  other  at  all,  for 
I  mast  go  on  in  this  train.  It  must  be 
bow  do  yoa  do,  and  good-bye  in  one 
breath,"  and  lifting  his  hat  he  was  gone  to 
rqoiQ  his  lady  friends,  who,  waiting  for  him, 
ttre  looking  with  unmistakable  curiosity 
ai  Annie.  It  was  all  over  in  a  second,  and 
tli«y  harried  along  to  enter  the  waiting 
train.  Annie  Waring  stood  where  Phil 
had  left  her,  dazed  and  bewildered.  She 
lad  noted  the  curious  gaze  of  the  young 
hdies,  and  she  could  not  recall  whether  she 
had  uttered  a  single  word  in  reply  to  what 
Phn  bad  said.  For  a  few  seconds  she 
stood  like  a  statue,  bereft  as  it  were,  of  the 
poirer  of  motion,  and  so  absorbed  in 
thought,  that  she  did  not  observe  that  the 
train  was  backing  through  the  station,  until 
Hke  a  magnet,  the  intent  gaze  of  three 
pairs  of  eyes  drew  her  own.  She  saw,  as 
i&  a  vision,  Phil's  smile  and  the  fair  faces  of 
his  companions  turned  towards  her,  and 
the  blood  rushed  to  her  face  as  she  mentally 
contrasted  her  mussed  and  torn  linen  with 
the  fresh  and  stylish  travelling-suits  she 
had  nnconscionsly  noted  a  minute  before. 
How  slowly  the  tram  passed  by,  as  riveted 
to  tbe  spot  with  burning  cheeks,  she  bowed 
slightly  in  response  to  Phil's  salutation, 
and  said  to  herself,  "  They  all  think  me  a 
perfect  dowdy,  no  doubt"  At  length  the 
car  was  by,  and  Annie  recollecting  that  it 
»ottld  presently  return,  turned  and  entered 
the  ladies*  room.  "  Almost  worse  than  not 
seeing  each  other  at  all,"  she  bitterly  re- 
peated to  herself.  "  It  was  a  great  deal 
»orse,  for  I  dare  say  that  Phil  felt  ashamed 
oj'me.  If  I  had  only  had  presence  of  mind 
CQoogh  to  have  turned  away  when  I  first 
at  him,  or  if  I  had  not  smiled  I  dare  say 
t«  would  have  gone  by  without  glancing  at 
«atan."  And  her  eyes  filled  with  tears 
» with  trembling  hands  she  proceeded  to 
pio  tip  the  unfortunate  rent  in  her  dress. 

From  that  day  a  change  came  over  the 
spirit  of  Annie's  dream.   Before  that,  when- 


ever she  had  thonght  of  Phil,  it  had  been  a 
pleasing  vision, — undisturbed  by  doubt, — 
of  their  future  happiness.  But  now  she 
always  pictured  him  to  herself  as  she  had 
last  seen  him  with  his  lovely  and  aris- 
tocratic companions,  passing  her  by  with  a 
bow  and  smile.  "  He  will  not  come  at 
Christmas  !  He  will  never  come  !  "  she 
said  to  herself. 

When  John  next  wrote,  he  said  that  Phil 
had  gone  to  the  mountains  for  a  few  weeks, 
with  his  sister  Kate  and  her  most  intimate 
friend.  Miss  Belle  Montgomery.  Then  An- 
nie recalled  John's  jesting  allusion  on  New 
Year's  eve  to  Miss  Belle  Montgomery,  and 
she  thought,  "  She  too  loves  him  perhaps, 
and  is  winning  him  away  from  me." 

Then  John  came  home  for  his  usual  sum- 
mer visit,  and  when  it  was  over  and  he  was 
back  to  his  desk  again,  he  wrote  that  Mr. 
Gregory  had  sent  Phil  west  to  attend  to  a 
branch  of  his  business  there,  and  he  would 
probably  remain  there  for  several  months, 
and  from  that  time  there  was  no  further 
mention  of  Phil  Gregory's  name  in  his 
letters. 

The  summer  waned.  The  autumn  winds 
shook  down  the  ripened  nuts,  and  the  first 
snow-fiakes  of  winter  fluttered  softly  to  the 
earth,  but  Annie  Waring  seldom  sang  now 
as  she  performed  her  daily  tasks.  She  had 
grown  so  weary  of  the  long  silence  which 
she  feared  would  never  be  broken.  "  Will 
he  come  with  John  ? "  she  asked  herself 
over  and  over  again,  as  the  days  glided  by 
and  so  Christmas  eve  came  at  last.  When 
the  sleigh  that  had  been  sent  for  John 
stopped  at  the  door,  it  seemed  to  Annie 
that  everybody  in  the  room  must  hear  the  • 
tumultuous  beating  of  her  heart.  But  John 
was  alone,  and  after  the  loving  greetings 
were  over,  Annie  busied  herself  about  any- 
thing and  everything  that  offered,  in  order 
to  conceal  from  her  mother  her  great  dis- 
appointment. 

"  Why  did  not  Mr.  Gregory  come  with 
you  this  year  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Waring,  as 
John  sat  at  supper. 

•*  I  have  not  seen  Phil  since  I  was  at 
home  in  the  summer,"  was  John's  answer- 
"  He  was  in  Detroit  the  last  I  heard  of  him, 
but  was  coming  to  New  York  the  last  of 
December." 
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Annie  in  the  kitchen  beyond,  heard  the 
question  through  the  open  door,  and  held 
her  breath  to  catch  every  word  of  the  an- 
swer, on  which  lier  drowning  hope  found  a 
frail  straw  to  cling  to. 

"Perhaps  he  missed  some  train,"  she 
thought,  "and  perhaps  he  will  come  to- 
morrow." 

But  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to- 
morrow came  and  the  week  passed  wearily 
by  and  no  Phil  appeared. 

"  I  thought  he  would  not  come,"  said  the 
'squire  confidentially  to  his  wife.  "  Some 
other  pretty  face  has  attracted  him  by  this 
time  and  you  see  Annie  does  not  care  at 
all.     She  is  as  blithe  as  a  bird." 

But  Mrs.  Waring  shook  her  head.     Her 
keener  vision  saw  that  Annie  was  not  as 
merry  as  she  strove  to  appear,  and  uncon- 
sciously, in  spite  of  her  preference  for  Mr. 
Hart,  she  found  herself  daily  hoping  for 
Phirs  appearance,  and  daily  disappointed. 
On  New  Year's  morn  John  was  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Alice  Mason,  and  this  year  there 
were  no  festivities  ar--L.  ^ed  for  New  Year's 
eve.    All  through  the  last  day  of  the  old 
year,  the  snow  had  been   falling  steadily, 
and  at  night  the  wind  rose  and  a  violent 
storm  raged.    Mr.  Hart  came  in  to  pass 
an  hour  or  two,  and  John,  buttoning  his 
overcoat  to  the  chin,  faced  the  storm  in 
order  to  spend  part  of  the  evening  with 
Alice.      In  the  cheery  sitting-room  there 
were  snatches  of  pleasant  conversaton  in 
which  Annie  bore  her  share,  though  she 
longed  to  sit  apart  and  listen  to  the  storm 
beating  drearily  on  the  windows.     It  was  a 
relief  when  her  father  asked  for  music,  for 
while  her  hands  mechanically  performed 
their  work  her  thoughts  were  free  to  wan- 
der at  will.      And    so   the  long  evening 
passed,  and  Mr.  Hart  departed,  and  John 
came  in  breathless  from  his  struggle  with 
the  storm,   which   he  pronounced  fearful. 
Then  the  family  separated  for  the  nighi, 
and  Annie  and  Nettie  went  to  their  room. 
But  Annie,  weary  of  dissembling,  longed  to 
be  alone.     While  Nettie  was  preparing  for 
rest,  she  put  aside  the  curtain  and  looked 
out  into  the  night  and  the  whirling  storm. 
The  last  faint  hope  of  Phil's  appearance 
had  died  in  her  heart,  but  she  felt  that  she 
must  be  alone  a  little  while,  or  the  emotions 


so  long  pent  up  in  her  breast  would  suffo- 
cate her. 

"  It  is  so  cold"  she  said,  as  Nettie's  head 
rested  on  the  pillow,  "  that  I  think  I  will 
go  down  and  move  the  bird  away  from  the 
window,"  and  taking  the  lamp  she  departed. 
Proceeding  to  the  sitting-room  she  placed 
her  lamp  on  the  table,  and  flinging  her- 
self down  on  the  rug  by  the  grate  in  an 
abandonment  of  sorrow,  she  gave  herself 
up  to  the  tide  of  unhappiness  that  oppressed 
her,  while  the  wind  howled  withoi^or  came 
rattling  the  windows  in  fierce  gusts. 

"  It  was  only  a  foolish  dream,"  she  said 
to  herself,  "and  it  is  all  over  now.  If  I 
could  only  stop  thinking  about  it.  Every- 
thing is  the  same  as  it  was  before  he  came, 
and  yet, — and  yet,— it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  nothing  left  now  worth  living  for." 
Had  she  been  there  five  minutes  or 
fifteen,  or  an  hour,  when  she  heard  a  step 
on  the  piazza,  and  saw  the  snow  that  had 
collected  on  the  window,  brushed  aside, 
and  heard  a  tap  on  the  pane  .'*  It  was  so 
sudden  and  unexpected  that  her  first  im- 
pulse was  to  scream.  Then  thinking  it  was 
some  weary  traveller  who,  bewildered  by 
orm  had  lost  his  way,  she  sprang  up 
to  call  her  father.  But  as  she  rose,  a 
blissful  possibility  darted  through  her  mind 
and  she  turned  toward  the  window. 

"  It  is  I — Phil,"  said  a  well-remembered 
voice,  and  in  another  instant,  Annie  had 
unbarred  and  opened  the  door,  and  heed- 
less of  snowy  overcoat  and  frozen  beard, 
she  found  herself  once  more  folded  in  that 
dear  embrace.  "  Dear  Annie,  dearest  An- 
nie, mine  at  last.  Are  you  as  glad  to  see 
me  as  I  am  to  see  you  1 "  And  Annie, 
clinging  fast  to  her  lover  who  had  come  to 
her  through  the  darkness  and  storm,  found 
suddenly  that  life  was  bright  and  beautiful 
beyond  description,  and  wondered  that  she 
had  ever  despaired  of  Philip's  coming. 
"  You  must  forgive  me  for  giving  you  so 
cold  a  greeting,"  he  said  laughingly,  as  he 
brushed  the  snow  from  her  dress,  and 
turned  to  close  and  bar  the  door. 

Mrs.  Waring  who  had  not  yet  retired, 
being  busy  packing  a  box  for  John,  heard 
the  door  close.    "  John"  she  called,  open- 
ing her  chamber  door. 
"  It  is  Annie,"  was  the  response.    "  Oh, 
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mothcrj^Mr.  Gregory  lias  come.  Can  you 
come-down  a  minute  ?  " 

Mrs,  Waring's  quick  car  caught  the 
jubilate  of  the  sweet  voice.  "  Directly, 
dear,"  she  said. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  'squire. 

"  Mr.  Philip  Gregory  has  arrived." 

"The  deuee  !  "  said  the  *squi re,  lifting 
his  head  from  his  pillow  in  great  amaze- 
ment. 

"No,  Mr.  Philip  Gregory,"  said  Mrs. 
Waring  calmly,  "  and  I  assure  you  I  am 
heartily  glad  of  it,"  and  she  went  do>\n 
sairs  leaving  the  'squire  to  his  reflections- 

How  bright  and  happy  were  the  faces 
that  greeted  her  !  She  gave  Phil  a  cordial 
welcome,  and  as  she  and  Annie  rubbed  his 
benumbed  hands  and  flitted  about  him  with 
gentle  and  loving  ministration,  Phil  de- 
ciared;that  his  reception  amply  repaid  his 
two  hours'  fight  with  the  storm,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  his  tardy  appearance. 
His  intention  of  coming  at  Christmas  was 
Rostrated  by  his  mother's  sudden  and 
alarming  illness.  He  had  hoped,  day  after 
day  for  her  convalescence,  but  only  the 
previous  day  had  she  been  pronounced  out 
of  danger.  He  had  then  confided  in  her 
bis  reason  for  leaving  her,  and  she  had 
sent  him  with  a  loving  message  tor  Annie. 
The  severe  storm  had  delayed  his  train, 
and  instead  of  arriving  at  seven  o'clock,  it 
I  was  almost  {ten,  since  which  time  he  had 
been  making  bis  way  as  fast  as  ^he  could, 
through  the  storm. 

**  You  are  here  in  time  to  commence  the 
New  Year  with  us  "  said  Mrs.  Waring,  as 
the  dock  on  the  mantle  chimed  (he  hour  of 
twelve. 

Who  needs  to  be  told  what  a  blissful 
fiewyear  it  was  for  Phil  and  Annie.     It 


was  such  an  one  as  can  dawn  but  once  in 
a  lifetime. 

When  Phil  told  Annie  of  th*  delight  their 
brief  accidental  meeting  had  given  him,  and 
how  fondly  he  had  cherished  the  memory 
of  the  swilt  change  on  her  face  from  care- 
less indiflerence  to  the  glad  and  beaming 
smile,  Annie  confessed  that  she  had  often 
regretted  it,  and  by  dint  of  many  questions 
Phil  drew  from  her  the  whole  story  of  how 
the  interview  had  affected  her,  not  even 
omitting  the  episode  of  the  torn  linen. 

**  When  I  rejoined  my  sister  and  Miss 
Montgomery"  said  Phil,  **  Kate  exclaimed 
*  What  a  lovely  face'  and  when  Miss  Mont- 
gomery added  that  it  was  the  very  sweetest 
face  she  had  ever  seen,  I  said  that  was  my 
own  opinion.  After  such  an  audacious 
confession  to  two  young  ladies  who  prided 
themselves  on  their  personal  attractions,  of 
course  they  were  both  on  the  qui  vive  to 
get  another  glimpse  of  you.  But  they 
feared  afterward  that  you  would  think  their 
persistent  gaze  very  ill-bred,  and  they  com- 
missioned  me  to  apologize  when  next  I  saw 
you.  I  told  them  they  would  probably 
have  an  opportunity  to  apologize  them- 
selves, some  day."  And  so  Annie  found, 
as  often  happens,  that  she  had  been  need- 
lessly distressed  over  a  trifle  that  others 
had  not  noticed. 

If  anybody  is  interested  in  Mr.  Hart's 
supposable  sorrow  at  the  t\irn  affairs  had 
taken,  they  may  be  glad  to  know  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Waring's  desire  to  have  Mr.  Hart 
for  a  son-in-law,  and  their  daughter  set- 
tled next  door,  is  quite  likely  to  be  realized 
after  all,  for  Mr.  Hart  still  drops  in  daily  to 
bring  the  last  new  magazine  to  Nettie,  or 
to  discuss  with  her  some  difficult  point  in 
the  German.  Sarah  G.  Duley, 
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The  Christmas  Beggar. 

In  the  depth  of  the  winter,  white  and  hoar, 
A  beggar  comes  to  the  casile  door, 
The  mistletoe  and  the  holly  shine, 
In  the  hall  where  flows  the  purple  wine, 
And  the  air  is  full  of  song  and  cbeer, 
On  this  darkest  night  of  the  dying  year. 

White  are  his  locks,  with  his  staff  in  his  hand, 
He  has  journ^ed  painfully  over  the  land. 
Pausing  but  now  to  ask  for  bread 
Where  the  glow  of  the  Christmas  lights  is  shed 
Out  on  the  wastes  of  the  drifting  storm, 
Telling  of  fireside  comiorts  warm. 

But  the  heart  of  the  lord  of  the  castle  is  cold ; 

Never  an  alms  of  his  giving  was  told. 

And  the  well-bred  servents  turn  from  the  gate 

The  poor  old  man  to  his  dismal  fate. 

"  Ask  in  the  hamlet  below,"  they  said, 

"  One  or  another,  will  give  you  bread." 

He  turned  away,  but,  feeble  and  old. 
To  perish  soon,  in  the  storm  and  cold  ; 
It  wrapped  him  well  in  its  fleecy  bec^ 
And  a  soothing  spell  o*er  his  spirits  shed. 
But  he  breathed  a  curse,  so  the  servents  say. 
On  the  lord  of  the  castle  that  winter  day. 

One  by  one  in  their  strength  and  bloom 
His  children  were  borne  to  his  ancient  tomb  ; 
Hijs  wealth  took  wings  'till  it  passed  away, 
And  left  but  the  castle  grim  and  grey  ; 
And  aged  and  lonely  for  many  a  year 
Of  his  sorrowful  life,  he  tarried  here. 

But  the  strangest  tale  the  servants  told 

Was  of  one  winter  night  as  wild  and  cold 

As  the  night  when  the  beggar  was  turned  from  the  gate 

To  go  through  the  snows  to  his  pitiless  fate, — 

On  just  such  a  night,  by  their  master's  bed. 

The  solemn  words  for  the  dying  were  read. 

And  the  hall  of  the  castle,  all  dark  and  cold. 

Shone  with  a  light  like  that  Christmas  oi  old. 

It  streamed  through  the  mist  of  the  snow  far  and  wide, 

On  this  night  when  the  poor  old  master  died. 

And  some  said  that  music  soft  and  clear 

In  each  hush  of  the  wind  and  the  storm  you  could  hear. 

Martha  Remick. 
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The  Day  of  Salvation. 


THE  history  of  the  idea  of  salvation  in 
the  Christian  church  is  an  interesting 
one  to  trace.  With  the  open  Bible  in  their 
bands,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  all 
Christians  should  be  able  not  only  to  give 
a  dear  statement  of  the  nature  of  salvation, 
bat  that  their  statement  should  be  in 
harmony  with  the  scriptural  teaching.  So 
faj  from  this  being  the  case,  however,  the 
general  misconception  of  the  whole  subject 
is  marvelous*,  almost  past  belief  The 
word  seems,  to  suj^gest  something  afar  off 
and  unreal  Indeed  the  whole  subject  of 
religion  has,  all  through  the  ages,  been  en- 
veloped in  the  clouds  of  mystery  and 
gfaostliness.  The  early  Christian  converts 
seem  to  have  brought  this  superstitious 
instinct  with  them  when  they  came  from 
the  raoKs  of  heathenism.  And  thy  en- 
grafted upon  the  church  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  priestcraft,  and  imposing  xere- 
moniaL  Something  of  all  this  has  been 
handed  down  from  century  to  century.  It 
is  not  at  all  a  part  of  Christianity,  and  yet 
it  is  bound  up  with  it,  overgrowing  and  dis- 
torting it,  and  keeping  the  multitude  from 
seeing  the  pure,  practical  religion  of  Jesus 
as  it  is.  The  power  of  this  influence  is 
felt,  even  by  those  of  us  who  are  aware  of 
its  presence,  and  who  desire  to  be  free 
from  it.  We  are  inclined  to  fancy,  in  a  vague 
way  at  least,  that  our  religious  acts  have  a 
ricarious,  as  well  as  intrinsic  value.  And 
we  are  wont  to  hold  religious  truth  in  quite 
different  esteem,— as  to  its  reality  and 
practical  use — from  other  truth.  The  truth 
as  regards  material  things,  things  that  we 
actually  see,  feel,  and  hear,  through  our 
bodily  senses,  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect, 
and  the  facts  of  science,  all  these  seem  to 
OS  tan|:ible  and  real.  We  accept  them  as 
matters  of  great  importance,  now  and  here. 
I  Bat  the  things  of  religion,— the  truths  that 
I  relate  to  spiritual  afiairs — ^are  wont  to  seem 
of  little  practical  value.  And  such  value 
as  they  have,  is  not  for  the  present  time, 
I  bat  lor  that  which  is  to  come  ;  in  short,  as 
I  adapted  not  to  this  world,  but  to  the  next 
The  estimate  we  place  upon  these  truths 
is  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  their  pro- 
'      spective  value.    The  popular  sentiment  is, 


that  religion  relates  to  the  future,  and  its 
object  is  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  Inquire 
as  to  the  common  idea  of  salvation,  and 
you  find  that  it  is  the  getting  to  heaven  in 
the  next  world.  Inquire  of  the  believer  in 
partial  or  universal  salvation,  and  you 
find  the  apprehension  of  the  subject  pretty 
much  the  same,  the  difference  consisting 
simply  in  the  number  saved,  and  not  in  the 
time  or  process  of  the  saving.  Is  not 
this  so  ?  Let  the  reason  for  it  be  what  it 
will,  the  result  of  long  habit,  or  of  con- 
tinued eroneous  teachings,  the  moment  the 
word  salvation  is  mentioned,  the  mind  in 
attempting  to  grasp  the  idea,  gropes  away 
in  the  dim  shadowy  mists  of  the  future,  and 
attempts  to  discern  things  beyond  the 
river.  Of  course  there  are  many  who  take 
a  different  view,  and  realize  the  true  nature 
of  the  subject,  but  we  have  been  speaking 
of  the  common  conception  (or  rather  mis- 
conception) which  is  a  thing  to  be  deplored. 
All  those  who  are  trying  to  make  the 
world  better  by  reforming  the  bad,  and 
arousing  a  higher,  better  spirit  in  all  people, 
find  this  false,  or  incomplete  idea  of  salva- 
tion in  their  way.  Religion  and  morality 
are  counted  two  different  things.  Present 
duty,  want  and  blessing  are  regarded  as 
infinitely  nearer,  and  for  the  time  being,  at 
least,  infinitely  more  needful,  than  the  sal- 
vation of  God,  that  is  so  far  away  and  so 
incomprehensible.  And  this  misplaced 
distinction  is  the  reason  for  the  fact  that  in 
all  matters  of  common  benevolence  and 
moral  reform,  it  is  quite  as  difficult  to  enlist 
the  sympathy  and  aid  of  professed  evan- 
gelical Christians,  as  that  of  ordinary 
world's  people.  It  would  seem  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  the  world  will  not  cease  to 
be  filled  with  wickedness,  nor  the  millen- 
nium dawn,  until  there  is  a  higher  and  more 
practical  idea  of  this  subject.  John  Wesley, 
that  devoted,  clear-sighted  follower  of  Christ 
alludes  to  the  popular  mistake  in  language 
like  this.  '*  By  salvation  I  mean,  not 
barely  according  to  the  vulgar  notion,  de- 
liverance from  hell  or  going  to  heaven,  but 
a  present  deliverance  from  sin."  Any  idea 
of  salvation  which  is  destitute  of  this  ele- 
ment of  "  present  deliverance  from  sin,'*  is 
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hopelessly  deficient  Whatever  else,  or 
whatever  more  is  included,  this  certainly 
must  be,  or  this  world  has  practically  noth- 
ing to  hope  from  the  preaching,  or  recep- 
tion of  the  doctrine. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  meaning 
that  religious  truth  difiers  in  no  respect 
from  other  truth,  for  it  is  to  me,  infinitely 
more  sacred  and  precious  ;  but  I  would  in- 
sist that  it  is  none  the  less  present,  real, 
and  practical  on  account  of  the  difference. 
Some  things  are  tangible,  and  some  are  in- 
tangible, but  they  are  all  equally  real.  The 
air  which  surrounds  you,  and  which  you 
cannot  see,  is  as  real  as  the  book  that  you 
can  see.  Your  bodily  hunger  and  thirst  is 
no  more  real  than  your  craving  for  the 
love  and  sympathy  of  your  fellow-men. 
Your  knowledge  of  numbers  is  no  more 
practical  than  your  knowledge  of  moral 
law.  Your  desire  for  long  life  upon  the 
eatth,  is  not  so  strong,  has  not  so  large  a 
place  in  your  heart,  as  your  desire  for  im- 
mortality. You  believe  in  your  own  spirit- 
ual being,  only  as  you  believe  in  God,  and 
so  the  higher  things  have  the  larger  place 
even  in  the  most  sordid  soul,  and  the 
higher  things  are  not  in  reality,  shadowy 
and  afar  oflf.  They  are  with  us  now  and 
here,  and  they  are  known  and  felt,  as 
surely  and  vividly,  as  any  of  the  lower  and 
tangible  things.  There  is  a  deep  fitness  in 
St  Paul's  simile  of  hope  as  an  anchor,  and 
in  his  exhortation  to  "  lay  hold  on  eternal 
life." 

The  truth  is,  there  is  nothing  whatever, 
that  comes  so  near  the  actual  life  of  man, 
nothing  so  entirely  real,  so  absolutely  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  of  present  importance 
as  the  salvation  of  God.  It  is  deliver- 
ance from  evil,  from  wrong  of  every  kind 
as  it  finds  dwelling  place  in  the  human 
soul.  It  is  deliverance  from  sin.  It  must 
in  its  very  nature,  be  a  present  salvation. 
We  cannot  come  into  possession  of  it  pro- 
spectively. If  salvation  is  not  ours  to-day, 
we  have  no  part  in  it  at  all.  It  is  a  present 
condition  of  purity  of  heart  or  it  is  nothing. 
Thus  are  we  brought  to  see  the  truth  of 
the  affirmation,  "  Now  is  the  day  of  salva- 
tion." The  careful  reader  of  the  New 
Testament  will  observe  that  where  the  duty 
or  privilege  of  man  is  concerned,  it  recog- 


nizes only  one  time,  now,  and  its  few  allu- 
sions to  the  future  are  but  incidental,  all 
having  a   bearing   on  the    all  important 
"now."     "Now  is  the  judgment  of  this 
world."    "  To-day  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice." 
"  By  faith  are  ye  saved."    "  Now  is  the 
Prince  of  this  world  cast  out."    "  The  hoar 
cometh  and  now  ts"    "  Now  abideth  faith, 
hope,  charity.    "The  dead  are  raised  in- 
corruptible.   "  All  live  unto  him."    "  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  you."    "  Now  is 
the  accepted  time."    And  so  all  the  way 
through.     If  we  sit  down  to  the  study  of 
the   New  Testament,  applying  to  it  the 
rules  of  grammar,  and  analyzing  the  verbs, 
we  shall  find  such  monotony  of  construc- 
tion, that  we  shall  rise  with  the  conviction 
that  the  whole  book  is  in  the  "  indicative 
mood,  present  tense."    The  more  we  study, 
the  more  we  observe  the  world  around  us, 
the  more  we  think  upon  the  conditions  of 
our  life,  the  more  that  word  "  now"  gathers 
emphasis.    The  present  moment  only   is 
ours,  in  which  to  live  or  work.    The  past 
:s  forever  gone,  the  future  is  uncertain  and 
unknown.     If  we  do  not  improve  the  pass- 
ing moments,  all  our  ability  and  opportunity 
are  wasted!    Regretting  the  past,  or  dream- 
ing of  the  future,  is  only  idly  squandering 
the  present.    While  we  procrastinate,  the 
opportunity  of  a  life  time  may  pass  us  by. 
While  we  hesitate,  or  idly  parley,  the  mis- 
take of  a  lifetime  may  be  committed.    We 
gain  wisdom  only  by  improving  for  study 
moment  after  moment,  as  it  comes.    We 
acquire  wealth  only  by  diligence  in  busi- 
ness, and  economy  in  life,  persisted  in  day 
by  day,  as  the  days  come  and  go.     In  each 
hour,  the  work  of  that  hour  must  be  ac- 
complished, or  it  will  be  forever  neglected. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  making  up  lost 
time.    To  each  moment  and  day  belongs 
its  own  duties  and  work, — all  that  the  dil- 
ligent,  faithful  worker,  can  possibly  accom- 
plish in  the  time.    If  we  occupy  to-day  in 
doing  the  work  of  yesterday,  then  to-day's 
duties  are  neglected.    And  thus  we  find 
that,  "  now,"  is  the  emphatic  word  of  all 
successful  practical  life,  as  well  as  of  the 
Bible.    We  all  know  how  the  temptation 
to  procrastinate  steals  upon  us.    A  good 
thing  that  we  really  desire  to  do,  and  that 
we  are  perhaps,  under  sacred  obligation  to 
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do,  is  yet  put  off  from  day  to  day.    A  thing 
that   for  a  hundred  reasons  ought  to  be 
done,  and  that  for  as  many  reasons  ought 
not  to  be  neglected,  is  postponed  to  a  more 
convenient  season.     A  duty  is  deferred, 
because  it  can  be  as  well  done  at  one  time 
as  another,  and  there  seems  no  pressing 
necessity  of  doing  it  just  now.    Or  it  is 
deferred  because  there  does  seem  a  special 
reason  for  not  attending  to  it  just  at  the 
present  time.     We  really  mean  to  do  it 
some  time,  but  from  hour  to  hour,  and  from 
day  to  day,  or  even  from  week  to  week, 
from  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to 
year,  there  seems  some  reason  for  post- 
ponement.   Sometimes  a  matter  is  so  long 
deferred  that  it  ceases  to  be  important,  or 
attention   to  it  becomes  useless,  and  an 
opfKjrtunity  that  was  really  valuable  is  for- 
ever lost    We  know  too,  how  the  sin  of 
procrastination  disguises  itself,  and  sug- 
gests some  easier  and  pleasanter  thing  than 
the  plain  duty  of  the  hour.    So  we  read  a 
worthless    book,    that    does  not   tax  the 
mental  powers,  when  we  ought  to  be  read- 
ing a  good  one  that  will  exercise  the  mind. 
We  solace  our  most  entertaining  friends 
with  social  visits,  because  friends  must  not 
be  neglected,  when  we  ought  to  be  visiting 
the  sick,  or  looking  after  the  wants  of  the 
needy.     We  employ  our  time  with  orna- 
mental work,  when  a  useful  thing  is  im- 
peratively needed.    We  let  important  bus- 
iness and  social   interests  suffer,  because 
we  can  as  well  attend  to  them  another  day 
as  now,  and  the  convenient  season  comes 
not,  until  the  delay  has  done  untold  harm. 
We  let  churches,  schools,  libraries,  tem- 
perance socities,  and  all  manner  of  reform- 
atory  movements    languish,    because  we 
cannot  attend  to  them  very  well  just  now. 
We  hope  somebody  is  doing  the  work,  but 
we  put   off   inquiring  whether  he   is   or 
not,  until  something  that  we  wanted  to 
have   succeed   proves  a  failure,  or  some 
work  that  we  wanted  to  have  go  forward, 
suddenly  stops,  and  we  find  that  everybody 
else  has  been  as  faithless  as  we.    But  we 
are  not  at  a  loss  for  excuses  ;  we  have  too 
much  else  to  do,  or  we  were  too  wear)'. 
Ah,  how  ready  we  are  to  fancy  ourselves 
I  tired,  or  to  censure  the  circumstances  over 
.  which  we  have  no  control,  or  imagine  that 
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if  this  or  that  had  been  our  conditon,  or 
our  opportunity,  the  course  we  should  have 
taken  would  have  been  far  different.  How 
we  flatter  ourselves  that  to-morrow,  or  the 
next  day,  or  the  next  week  or  year,  we 
shall  be  differently  situated,  or  differently 
disposed,  and  all  these  things  that  we  are 
neglecting  now  will  be  attended  to.  What 
high  hopes  we  have  of  that  future,  and  how 
diligent  we  mean  to  be  when  it  comes.  It 
is  needless  to  speak  of  this  common  experi- 
ence of  ours.  We  kno^r  it  all  too  well. 
But  excuses  are  of  no  avail.  Good  reasons 
for  non-fulfilment  of  pledge  and  duty  are 
but  mockery.  The  truth  stands  inflexible 
and  absolute.  "  Now  is  the  day  of  salva- 
tion." If  we  mean  to  be  wiser  than  we  are, 
we  must  study  and  reason  and  think  now. 
If  we  mean  to  be  strong,  we  must  obey  the 
laws  of  health  now. 

If  we  mean  to  gain  and  enjoy  the  good 
things  of  this  world  we  must  attend  to  the 
matter  now.  If  we  mean  to  do  any  good 
in  the  world,  we  must  Improve  our  oppor- 
tunities now.  Improve  the  moments  as 
they  fly.  So  shall  our  treasures  of  wisdom, 
and  wealth,  and  fame,  and  good  deeds,  be 
added  unto  day  by  day,  and  we  shall  hear 
continually  the  welcome  plaudit,  "Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 

An  eloquent  and  faithful  minister  of  the 
Gospel  once  said,  that  if  he  were  to  have  a 
motto  placed  very  conspicuously  over  his 
doorway,  where  he  should  read  it  as  he 
went  out  and  in,  and  where  he  should  see 
it  every  time  he  looked  up,  he  should  want 
the  words  to  be  these,  "  Do  it  now."  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  could  all  obey 
such  a  motto  as  that.  There  is  always 
some  duty  unperformed,  always  some  good 
deed  remaining  to  be  done,  always  some 
good  word  to  be  spoken.  If  we  always  had 
the  courage,  self-denial,  and  will  to  "doit 
now,"  how  great  and  blessed  would  be  the 
result,  not  only  to  us  personally  but  to 
others,  and  even  sometimes  to  the  world, 
for  we  little  realize  how  far  an  apparently 
ttifling  influence  sometimes  reaches. 

The  irreparable  evil  result  of  deferring 
what  one  really  means  and  wishes  to  do, 
is  well  illustrated  in  an  article  recently  pub- 
lished in  one  of  the  popular  magazines. 
The  story  is  of  an  artist  who  had  conceived 
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in  his  soul,  an  ideal  of  the  Madonna,  which 
should^  surpass  anything  which  had  yet 
been  given  to  the  world.  He  was  unweary- 
ing in  his  preparation.  He  was  unceasing 
in  his  study  of  the  best  models,  and  in 
availing  himself  of  every  aid  that  could 
help  him  in  perfecting  the  wonderful  pic- 
ture he  meant  to  paint.  He  furnished  a 
suitable  studio.  He  gathered  his  materials, 
be  prepared  his  canvas  and  placed  it  in  the 
best  light  upon  the  easel.  He  prevailed 
upon  a  young  girl,  perfect  in  form  and 
feature,  and  radiant  with  the  innocence  of 
maidenhood,  to  sit  as  his  model  as  he 
painted.  Months  and  years  passed  while 
he  continued  to  prepare  himself,  as  he 
thought,  better  and  better  for  his  work,  and 
he  contemplated  with  ever  increasing  rap- 
ture the  picture  which  grew  more  and  more 
beautiful  in  his  imagination.  Year  after 
year  glided  away,  and  he  spent  the  hours 
gazing  upon  his  waiting  canvas,  wandering 
among  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  or 
with  boundless  enthusiasm  describing  to 
all  hearers  the  marvellous  grace  and  per- 
fection of  the  oicturc  he  should  one  day 
give  to  the  world.  But  his  locks  grew 
thin,  his  step  grew  slow,  his  hand  lost 
something  of  its  steady  skill,  aud  the  young 
girl  grew  into  an  old,  faded,  and  sorrowful 
woman,  and  at  lengthy  though  he  never 
noted  the  flight  of  time,  or  the  charges  it 
had  wrought,  he  fell  into  the  arms  of  death. 
When  friends,  who  had  believed  in  him, 
and  who  had  waited  for  the  time  when  his 
Madonna  should  be  unveiled  before  the 
world,  came  and  lifted  the  drapery  that 
covered  the  long  hidden  canvas,  they  found 
no  picture  ;  there  was  no  first  sketch,  no 
faint  first  coloring,  nothing  to  give  a  hint 
of  the  picture  that  the  artist  had  lived  to 
paint. 

Just  so  many  a  soul  treats  the  work  and 
opportunity  of  the  world.  Just  so  men  and 
women  look  at  lite.  They  see  what  grand 
things  might  be  done  with  it,  what  glo- 
rious coloring  might  be  put  upon  the 
canvas.    But  life  glides  away  while  they 


gaze  upon  their  high  ideal,  and  ponder  as 
to  how  and  when  they  shall  attain  it.  I 
know  a  man  of  rare  ability,  who  is  spending 
his  life  dreaming  of  what  he  means  to  do. 
Such  a  book  as  he  will  write  !  The  world 
has  seen  nothing  like  it.  It  is  to  revolu- 
tionize our  philosophy  and  reform  our  re- 
ligion. His  preparations  have  been  going 
on  for  years,  and  for  years  they  have 
seemed  complete.  But  he  does  not  begin 
the  work  on  the  promised  book.  He  is 
looking  past  all  the  plodding  work  of  the 
thinking,  arranging,  and  writing,  and  is 
giving  himself  up  to  the  imagmary  enjoy- 
ment of  that  which  I  am  sure  will  never  be 
done.  I  should  like  to  put  into  his  hands 
the  story  of  "  The  Madonna  of  the  Future." 

We  all  of  us  know  just  such  people,  men 
and  women  of  splendid  gifts,  standing  still, 
enraptured  with  the  glory  of  the  work  that 
ought  to  be  done,  and  that  they  even  mean 
to  do  sometime.  Ah  I  if  they  but  realized 
how  the  sands  of  time  glide  away,  and  that 
now  is  the  day  of  salvation!  But  human 
nature  is  weak,  and  we  cannot  do  all  we 
wish.  Our  ideal  must  always  be  higher 
than  our  attainment.  This  is  true  for  the 
present  at  least,  though  I  dare  hope  that 
in  the  infinite  years  of  the  future  to  which 
the  loving  Father  will  bring  us,  ye  will 
find  a  way  for  us  to  reach  our  loftiest  as- 
pirations, and  will  make  for  our  struggling 
souls  the  Ideal  the  Possible. 

Still,  just  according  to  our  faithfulness  in 
all  duty  will  be  our  reward.  Each  one,  by 
considering  what  he  ought  to  be  doing,  can 
tell  just  what  it  is.  He  can  tell  what  he 
ought  to  be,  that  he  is  not.  But  it  is  use- 
less to  gaze  at  the  ideal  with  admiration,  if 
we  cannot  summon  courage  and  strength 
to  advance  toward  it.  Weakness  is  of  the 
flesh.  Strength  is  of  the  spirit.  Both  are 
with  us  now  and  here.  According  to  our 
weakness  or  strength  in  doing  now  the 
present  duties  required  of  us,  will  be  our 
failure  or  success  in  attaining  the  work  and 
blessing  of  life,  and  the  salvation  of  God. 
A,  J.  Lhapin. 
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I  drew  my  chair  beside  the  evening  hearth 
Whereon  the  fire,  sofl-fiickering,  made  a  sound 
Like  far-of!  murmuring  waters  ;  while  without, 
The  elements  waged  war,  and  smote  the  roof, 
And  hurled  the  drift  against  the  window  pane 
With  shockf  and  shriek  and  moan  of  passing  souls. 
But,  closing  up  my  senses  to  the  din, 
I  opened  wide  before  me  a  huge  tome, 
Allbound  in  parchment,  with*strong,  brazen  clasps, 
O'er  whose  black-letter  pages  in  old  times 
Cowled  monks  with  pious  zeal  serenely  dozed. 
And,  dying,  left  upo^  the  convent  shelves 
To  this  our  day. — Therein  I  slowly  read 
This  quaint  old  legend. 

In  the  castled  towers 
Of  ancient  Wartburg, — where  stern  Luther  once 
With  Satan  waged  a  long  and  valiant  fight 
And  came  off  victor — in  a  day  long  past. 
An  old  king  dwelt,  who  over  the  wide  land, 
A  land  of  forests,  reigned  a  lonely  king. 
No  queen  beside  him  ;  childless,  widowed, 
With  one  sole  kinsnsan,  and  a  noiseful  train 
Of  idle  courtiers,  there  he  heavily 
Wore  the  slow  years  away. 

When  winter  bound 
The  land  in  frost,  and  all  the  streams  were  dumb, 
And  all  the  forests  lay  waist-deep  in  snow. 
And  none  could  ride  abroad,  the  king  would  bid 
His  courtiers  round  him  in  his  stately  hall. 
And  make  great  banquets,  holding  wassail  high. 
Eating  and  drinking,  listening  to  old  tales 
Of  love  and  tournament,  and  minstrel-songs. 
From  eve  till  morn  ;  but  to  his  people's  wants, 
Their  cold  and  hunger  and  scant  bread,  he  gave 
No  kingly  thought 

When  sullen  winter  waned. 
And  the  huge  drifts  sank  down,  and  all  the  streams 
Burst  into  anthems,  casting  off  his  sloth, 
The  king  too,  woke,  and  with  loud  voice  of  cheer, 
Forth  from  his  towers  with  dogs  and  hunters  rode, 
And  hunted  the  wild  boar  and  wolf  and  bear, 
Till  all  the  forest  rang  with  pealing  horns 
And  bay  of  hounds.    But  e'en  then  to  his  realm 
Nor  to  his  people,  wasted  by  disease 
And  hunger's  gnawings,  gave  he  any  heed ; 
Nor  heard  their  cries,  nor  sent  them  any  meat, 
Nor  vext  his  royal  ease. 
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At  len^fth  one  day, 
Heavily  yawning,  grim  with  discontent, 
Thus  to  his  kinsmen  spoke  the  king :  **  Give  ear, 
Ludowick  !  for  with  weariness  I  die ! 
What  profit  me  the  minstrel's  nightly  songs, 
Or  tales  of  jousts  and  grants,  if  mine  eyes. 
Weighted  with  heaviness,  and  loathing  light. 
Must  close  in  sleep !    What  profit,  when  I  ride 
Abroad  to  follow  the  wild  boar  and  bear, 
My  dogs  and  hunters  round  me,  if  my  soul 
Be  vexed  by  crowds  loud  clamoring  at  my  heels 
Crying  *We  starve,*  until  my  very  steed 
Leaps  at  the  brawl,  and  on  his  haunches  rears  ? 
By  holy  rood  !     I'll  take  another  wife 
And  get  me  children,  rosy  boys  and  girls 
That  these  grim  halls  may  brighten  in  the  sun 
Of  woman's  smiles,  and  ring  with  children's  shouts 
And  merry  laughter.    Then  my  days  will  be 
Days  of  delight,  not  all  the  winter's  snows 
That  shut  us  in,  nor  all  the  clamoring  crowds 
Of  begging  swine  can  trouble !" 

Ludowick, — 
Smiles  on  his  face  but  anger  at  his  heart, — 
Answered  the  king,  "  Right  royal  is  the  thought ! 
Lo,  I  will  aid  thee  !  "    But  within  himself 
He  sware  an  oath,  "There  shall  not  come  an  heir 
To  take  away  my  heritage — my  crown 
And  kingdom  ! " — vowing  by  dark  plot  to  mar 
The  old  king's  plans. 

Withm  a  ruined  tower 
That  crowned  a  mountain-crest,  up  whose  steep  sides 
The  king  oft  spurred  when  hunting  the  wild  boar, 
A  fair  girl  dwelt — sole  remnant  of  her  race. 
No  father  watched  her  as  she  grew  in  years ; 
No  tender  mother  folded  her  to  sleep ; 
Sister's  nor  brother's  love  made  glad  her  days. 
An  ancient  nurse  her  one  companion  was,  ' 

And  two  old  huntsmen,  tough  and  stalwart  men^ 
Whose  prowess  in  the  forest  and  the  field 
Her  larder  stored  and  hunger  kept  at  bay, 
Guarded  her  youth  with  reverent  love  and  care. 
Here  safe  she  dwelt,  unknowing  of  alarm. 
Growing  in  beauty  as  she  grew  in  years, 
A  princess  of  the  wilds. 

It  chanced  the  king 
One  mom  beheld  the  fair  Elizabeth, 
Tending  her  garden  by  the  ruined  gate 
Of  the  old  castle,  and,  in  pleased  surprise. 
Paused  all  unseen  to  gaze.    Her  hair,  unbound. 
Crowning  her  forehead  with  an  aureole, 
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Fell,  a  full  shower  of  suoshine)  to  her  feet. 

Mantling  her  all  in  gold.     Her  small  white  hands, 

Glancing  among  the  flowers,  seemed  keeping  time 

To  the  sweet  cadence  of  the  melody 

That  to  herself  in  clear,  low  vbice  she  sang. 

**  O,  holy  mother  !  "  sang  Elizabeth, 

While  silently  the  king  his  bridle  drew, 

And  holding  on  the  maid  his  royal  gaze 

Sat  listening,  breathless,  charmed,  all  ear,  all  eye. 

**  O  holy  mother,  hear  my  prayer  to  thee  ! 
Stoop  from  thy  throne  of  light  and  comfort  me. 
Many  the  lovers  that  for  others  be  ; 
Sweet  Mary,  mother,  I  have  only  thee  ! 

"  O  virgin  blessed !  for  the  sake  of  One, — 
Thine  own  loved,  crucified  and  risen  Son, 
Come  in  thy  holy  presence  unto  me; 
Sweet  Mary,  mother,  I  have  none  but  thee  I 

**  Con^e,  holy  mother  !  See,  I  stand  alone. 
They  who  were  near  to  me  are  dead  and  gone  ; 
Many  the  lovers  that  for  others  be, 
Sweet  Mary,  mother,  whom  have  I  but  thee  ?** 

Ended  Elizabeth  her  song ;  a  smile 
Mantling  her  beauty,  as,  with  dainty  choice. 
She  gathered  roses  for  her  bower — the  whiie 
The  king  a  great  sigh  heaved,  and  to  himself, — 
"  Sweeter  and  holier  than  the  Virgin,  thou. 
In  thy  lone  life,  fair  maid !     God  give  me  grace  I 
Thou  shalt  be  wife  to  me,  and  all  my  realm 
Shall  call  thee  queen  ! " 

He  stirred  his  waiting  steed; 
He  softly  paced,  with  slow  steps  drawing  nigh 
The  unconscious  maid,  as  men  draw  near  a  shrine 
Where  only  saints  should  kneel.     Elizabeth, 
Of  stranger -presence  suddenly  aware, 
Withdrew  a  step,  and  flinging  back  the  gold 
Of  her  rich  tresses,  turned  her  large  blue  eyes, 
Startled  and  wondering,  on  the  king  ;  the  rose 
To  lily  fading  on  her  fair  young  cheek, 
As  she  bethought  her  of  her  guardians,  far 
In  the  wild  forest,  and  herself  alone. 

**  Nay,  gentle  maid  !  "  in  haste  to  calm  her  fear. 
The  monarch  said — "  I  am  thy  king  1  Fear  not 
1  hat  I  can  do  thee  wrong  !  " 

Elizabeth, 
In  awe  at  this  great  name,  still  mutely  gazed 
In  the  king's  face,  while  over  all  her  own 
Gathered  the  light  of  slowly  dawning  trust, 
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Till,  smiling  to  his  smile,  she  nearer  drew, 
And,  with  sweet  confidence  and  artless  speech. 
Unto  his  questions  made  reply,  till  she 
Had  told  him  all  her  life. 

Then  cried  the  king. 
His  heart  all  moved  and  warmed,  "  No  more  alone. 
Sweet,  nan-like  maid,  in  these  old  ruined  towers 
Shalt  thou  abide.    Thy  king  hath  need  of  thee, 
EUzabeth  I " 

There  then  among  her  flowers, 
With  the  sweet  light  of  heaven  upon  her  face. 
She  hstened,  trembling,  pleased  and  half-afraid. 
Unto  the  old  king's  wooing ;  and  was  won. 

Suns  rose  and  set,  when  back  returned  the  king ; 

With  him  the  bishop  of  the  land,  all  clad 

In  priestly  robe  and  ermine.    Entering 

The  roofless  chapel,  there,  among  the  tombs 

And  rusted  arms  and  banners  of  her  race, 

Elizabeth,  all  fair  and  lovely,  gave 

Her  hand  unto  the  king,  and  they  were  wed. 

So,  in  her  golden  youth,  Elizabeth, 
Her  ancient  nurse,  and  her  two  huntsmen,  passed 
To  royal  Wartburg  ;  leaving  her  old  towers 
Unto  the  owls  and  bats.    And  she  was  queen. 
And  the  king  loved  and  cherished  her  ;  and  all 
His  courtiers  paid  her  reverence ;  and  said, 
"  So  sweet  a  lady  never  wore  a  crown, — 
Now  hath  the  land  a  queen  ! " 

But  Ludowick 
Hated  Elizabeth  within  his  heart, 
Vowing  to  work  her  woe. 

Months  came  and  went ; 
And  there  was  wailing  in  the  hills  and  vales  ; 
Gaunt  famine  through  the  land  crept  on  apace. 
For  every  day  the  corn  grew  less  and  less. 
While  hunger  every  day  grew  more  and  more. 
Yet  still  the  king  heard  not,  nor  heeded  it. 
Nor  gave  the  people  meat.    But  wh^n  at  last         • 
The  fainting  crowds  that  hemmed  the  royal  towers. 
Sent  up  the  cry  each  day,  "  We  starve !  We  starve !  ^ 
It  reached  the  ears  of  the  young  queen ;  and  all 
Her  heart  went  weeping  ;  and  she  called  her  maids, 
Bidding  them  bring  her  stores  of  meat  and  bread  ; 
Then,  the  steep  rocks  descending,  all  day  long 
She  fed  the  people  ;  sending  them  away 
Healed  of  their  hunger. 

Ludowick,  whose  eyes 
Ceased  not  their  spying,  told  it  to  the  king ; 
And  filled  his  ears  with  tales  of  waste  and  loss, 
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And  disregarding  of  the  royal  will, 

Blaming  the  queen.    Thereat  the  king  grew  wroth  ; 

And  smote  his  thigh,  and  sware  an  oath  that  none 

Should  thwart  his  will,  even  were  she  a  queen  ; 

And,  summoning  Elizabeth,  broke  out, 

His  face  aflame  with  anger ; 

«  What  do  you  ? 
It  Is  not  fit  a  queen  should  shame  herself 
Herding  with  filthy  beggars  !     Mark  me  now ! 
Go  spin  among  your  maids  !  More  fitting  that 
For  you,  than  feeding  swine  ! "     With  that  he  turned 
And  strode  out  to  his  hunters,  and  rode  forth, 
And  hunted  in  the  forest 

All-amazed, 
And  sore  of  heart,  Elizabeth,  in  haste, 
Fled  to  her  inmost  bower ;  and  there  weighed 
The  king's  hard  words,  debating  with  herself, 
And  holding  down  the  anger  that  would  rise. 
Till  duty  won.     "  The  king's  best  I  will  do  1 
Who  am  I,  to  rebel  ?  " 

Calling  her  maids 
Around  her,  then,  she  ruled  them  ;  and  she  span ; 
And  with  the  needle  wrought ;  not  stirring  forth 
From  her  own  bower,  but  setting  all  her  will 
To  work  the  royal  best  and  please  the  king. 
So  for  three  days  she  toiled,  and  strove  to  shut 
Her  ears  against  the  cries  that  all  day  long, 
Upward  wild-shrilling,  pierced  her  like  a  glaive ; 
Her  young  h^art  dropping  blood  at  every  cry. 
And  all  her  &ir,  sweet  face  bedewed  with  tears. 
Then  she  rose  up,  and  to  her  watchful  maids. 
All  glowing  bright  with  generous  courage,  said, 
**  Whether  it  be  God's  will  that  these  should  starve 
I  cannot  tell,  but  I  will  give  them  meat  I  " 

Mantled  and  coifed,  her  basket  on  her  arm, 

Well-stored  with  viands,  forth  the  young  queen  went, 

Leaving  her  maids  behind  her,  that  no  blame 

Might  on  them  fall,  if  any  blame  should  chance. 

And  thrid  the  castle-gate,  and  crossed  the  moat 

Gaining  the  open  cliff,  well-pleased  she  stood 

A  moment  gazing  on  the  lovely  scene 

Wide-stretching  from  its  base  ;  when,  with  light  foot 

And  smiling  face,  essaying  the  descent, — 

The  noise  of  clattering  hoofs  smote  on  her  ear. 

And  straightway  toward  the  bridge  that  spanned  the  moat, 

Came  the  grim  king  hard- riding  ;  at  his  side 

The  plotting  kinsman  ;  his  cold,  evil  eyes 

Watching  the  young  queen's  frightened  face,  with  look 

Malignant    Startled,  trembling,  the  pale  queen. 

With  one  swift  glance,  had  neath  her  mantle  hid 
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The  food  forbidden,  hoping  to  elude 

The  king's  stern  inquest ;  but  straight  on  he  came 

Close  to  her  side,  and,  frowning,  roughly  asked, 

"  What  do  you  here,  my  wife  ?  and  where  go  you  ? 

Down  where  yon  crowds  of  idle  beggars  swarm  ? 

Is  it  to  feed  these  whom  I  have  forbid  ? 

What  hide  you  'neath  your  mantle  ?  " 

One  wild  prayer, 
"  O  holy  mother,  be  my  helper  now !  " 
Filled  all  the  queen's  heart  as,  with  pallid  cheeks 
And  drooping  eyes,  she  tremblingly  repUed, 
"  Roses,  my  lord,  I  gathered  by  the  moat ! " 

With  gesture  graceless,  h-om  his  whinnying  steed 
Down  clomb  the  king,  and  grasped  her  mantle's  fold. 
With  rough  oath  crying,  "  Show  me  !     I  will  see  ! " 
He  dragged  the  basket  forth,  she  all  the  while 
Inwardly  praying,  —  and,  behold  ;  'twas  filled 
From  dtpth  to  brim  with  roses  !  red  and  white, 
All  redolent  of  perfume,  sweeter  far 
Than  e'er  before  exhaled  from  earthly  flower ! 

Amazed,  abashed,  the  king  a  moment  stood 
All  flushed  with  shame  ;  then  reaching  forth  his  hand 
He  placed  a  red  rose  in  his  hunting  cap, 
And  stooping,  kissed  the  queen,  his  heart  the  while 
With  strange,  sweet  softness  melting  in  his  breast. 
" Sweet  wife  !  "  be  murmured — "sweet  Elizabeth  ! 
Good  angels  guard  an  J  keep  thee  my  true  wife  I 
And  aid  thy  hand  to  work  its  own  sweet  will !  '* 
Then,  on  his  kinsman  bending  angry  eyes, 
With  voice  of  ire  he  sternly  thus  proclaimed': 
**  He  who  henceforth  shall  dare  assail,  by  word 
Of  blame  or  ill,  my  queen,  Elizabeth, 
W^ithin  a  dungeon  deeper  than  the  sea. 
Unlit  by  ray  of  sun,  or  moon,  or  stars. 
Where  sound  of  human  voice  can  never  pierce. 
The  deed  shall  rue  ! " 

Dismayed  and  dumb  with  fear, 
Ludowick  slunk  away,  and  hid  his  face, 
Answering  no  word. 

Thenceforth  Elizabeth, 
With  none  to  spy  her,  wrought  her  own  sweet  will  ; 
Miracles  on  her  footsteps  following. 
Her  basket  trom  tbat  hour  perfumes  exhaled 
Of  sweetest  roses.    Food  that  wasted  not, 
But  grew  the  more,  the  more  it  was  dispensed. 
The  basket  ever  filled,  fresh-heaped  therein 
By  unseen  hands  of  angels. 

^  So  the  queen 

With  glad  heart  liyed  and  wrought,  full  well  assured 
Who  trusts  the  good  God  never  .trusts  in  vain  ! 

C  M.  Sawyer, 
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The  Suburban  Beauties  of  Washington. 

TO  begin   with  the  grandest,  wildest, 
yet  least   known  of  the  many  sub- 


urban beauties  of  the  Capital,  we  will  take 
Tou  to  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac. 
This  grand  waterfall,  wild,  weird  and  won- 
derful, is  sixteen  miles  above  Washington. 
It  may  be  reached  by  a  road  either  on  the 
Maryland  or  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river. 
Taking  the  former  way,  you  pass  through 
Georgetown,  by  the  old  Convent,  and  on 
by  the  great  receiving  reservoir  which  sup- 
plies the  city  with  water.    The  aqueduct  is 
built  altogether  upon  the  Maryland  side  of 
the  river,  passing  across  the  magnificent 
arched  bridge  over  Cabin  John's  Run,  said 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  single  arches  in  the 
world.     All   the   way  up,   the  river  is  in 
view,  the  glimpses  in  many  places  being 
beautiful,   especially  at  Little  Falls,  a  few 
miles  above  the  city.    You  stop  at  a  small 
village  half  a  mile  from  the  Falls,  and  are 
then  obliged  to  cross  the  canal  at  the  locksj 
be  ferried  over  an  arm  of  the  river  in  prim- 
itive style  by  a  pole  and  cord,  and  then  walk 
across  a  low,  damp,  rocky  island  before 
reaching  the   Falls.    When  you  do  reach 
them,  all  the  toil  and  labor  are  forgotten. 
The  wild  and  terrific  grandeur  of  the  scene 
bursts   upon   the  astonished    vision    with 
awfiil  force.     The  roaring  of  the  wild  wa 
ters,  the  constant  dashing  and  tearing  of 
the  angry  waves  into  foam  and  spray,  the 
sight  of  the  mighty  masses  of  bare  and 
jagged  rocks,  piled  in  endless  confusion 
around  you,  all  fill  the  spirit  with  such  an 
awe  as  one  might  be  supposed  to  experience 
m  Pandemonium   amid,  the  moanings  of 
condemned   spirits.    And  yet  the  sounds 
do  not  jar  upon  the  soul  like  the  mingling 
of  angry  human  voices.    You  can  think 
here,  with  the  mighty  roar  around  you  ; 
and  you  almost  wish  you  could  remain  for 
weeks  within  the  awful  influence.    A  full 
sense  of  the  presence  of  God-  fills  the  soul, 
though  it  seems  that  He  is  angered  with 
the  world.     His  voice  is  grand  but  terrible, 
jet  it  is  His  voice,  and  therefore  it  is  well 
to  hearken  unto  it 

Great  Falls  does  not  make  a  pleasing 
picture.  It  is  too  wide  and  rough,  and 
there  is  too  great  a  sameness  in  its  rough- 


ness. No  smooth,  deep  stretch  of  water, 
no  green  hill  or  grand  mountain  for  a  back- 
ground, no  picturesque  arrangement  of  the 
fall  itself,  is  there  to  break  the  wild,  rough, 
jagged  monotony.  All  is  grandly,  wildly 
desolate. 

Down  from  the  distant  mountains 

Your  smiling  waters  come, 
Till  they  reach  this  bubbling  cauldron 

And  dash  into  spray  and  foam. 
Boiling,  seething,  and  surging — 

Never,  never  at  rest ; 
For  the  rocks  are  sharp  and  jagged 

Beneath  each  foamy  crest  — 
Sharp  and  fierce  as  the  passions 

That  rend  the  human  breast ! 
Bjick  through  the  distant  ages 

I  look  with  dimming  sight 
To  the  time  when  the  infant  river 

First  twinkled  in  the  light ; 
Softly,  silently  gliding 

Over  the  rich  green  sod, 
Making  itself  a  pathway 

In  the  fair  young  fields  of  God,  — 
Like  the  tender  feet  of  a  baby 

On  the  first  green  path  they  trod. 
Then  onward,  onward  flowing, 

Gathering  strength  and  force. 
Till  the  hills  sink  down  before  you 

And  your  voice  grows  loud  and  hoarse; 
Till  your  tread  is  like  hosis  of  giants. 

And  your  notes  are  like  the  thunder ; 
Till  you  gather  the  strength  of  the  earthquake 

And  rend  the  rocks  asunder ; 
Filling  our  human  bosoms 

With  praise,  and  awe,  and  wonder ! 
O,  silent  and  calm  and  placid. 

The  fair  Potomac  lies 
Like  a  bay  below  the  city ; 

And  I  ask,  in  my  surprise, 
Will  these  turbulent,  angry  waters 

Sink  at  last  in  such  a  calm  ? 
Gentle  and  soft  as  an  island 

Shaded  by  fig  and  palm ; 
Where  the  skies  are  blue  as  my  Ada*s  eyes. 

And  the  air  like  fragrant  balm. 
O  life  !  may  your  wild,  wild  passions 

Sink  in  such  a  sea  of  peace ! 
May  the  toil  and  struggle  and  striving 

Find  such  calm  and  sweet  release. 
May  I  rest  by  the  quiet  waters 

When  the  peaceful  day  b  o'er. 
And  no  blight  or  storm  molest  me  ' 

On  the  iair  and  pleasant  shore ; 
But  loving  words  and  voices 

Surround  me  evermore ! 

Many  of  our  artists  have  attempted  to 
picture  these  Falls ;  but  no  painting  that 
we  have  ever  seen  was  pleasing.  One, 
taking  in  only  a  portion  of  the  Fall,  with 
the  green  trees  above  the  rocky  bank,  was 
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the  best ;  but  this  could  give  no  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  scene. 

The  water  supply  for  Washington  is 
brought  from  the  Potomac  near  the  Falls, 
being  about  sixteen  miles  distant.  The 
aqueduct  has  the  capacity  o.*"  supplying  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  gallons  per  day  to 
five  hundred  thousand  people.  The  pres- 
ent population  have  the  privilege  of  this 
abundant  supply,  to  each  individual ;  more 
it  is  believed,  than  is  furnished  by  any 
olher  city  to  its  inhabitants.  Yet  the  river 
rolls  on,  never  missing  the  drainage  from 
its  depths,  and  abundantly  able  and  willing 
to  furnish  the  water  tor  as  many  millions  as 
we  have  thousands. 

It  seems  strange  to  know  that  there  are 
persons  who  have  passed  their  whole  lives 
at  the  Capital  and  have  never  seen  these 
great  Falls.  Yet  there  are  thousands  such, 
and  there  are  many  who  do  not  even  know 
of  their  existence.  We,  ourselves,  have 
met  with  a  family  in  good  circumstances, 
whose  grown-up  sons  and  daughters,  bom 
and  reared  here,  had  never  been  within  the 
walls  of  the  Capitol ;  and  of  course  such  as 
these  would  know  nothing  of  our  surround- 
ings. The  city  might  be  fenced  in  with  a 
second  Chinese  wall,  but  it  would  make  no 
difference  to  tbem.  One  of  the  young  men 
visited  Baltimore  after  he  was  grown,  and 
it  was  a  great  event  in  the  family.  These 
are  native  Washingtonians,  of  course,  that 
know  so  little  of  their  own  city.  It  is  gen- 
erally so  in  all  cities— there  is  a  class  con- 
tent to  tread  through  life  in  a  single  little 
groove,  and  who  care  nothing  for  aught  be- 
sides,and  of  course  know  nothing  else.  As 
the  talent  of  a  young  man  or  the  genius  of  a 
poet,  are  always  recognized  best  abroad,  so 
the  beauties  and  advantages  of  a  city  are 
most  noticed  by  strangers.  A  member  of 
one  of  our  Foreign  Legations  once  ex- 
pressed to  us  his  astonishment  that  the 
beautiful  Rock  Creek  region  seemed  so 
little  known  by  our  citizens,  when  he  had 
enjoyed  it  so  much.  And  there  are  doubt- 
less thousands  here  who  have  never  seen 
this  lovely  stream,  save  where  it  runs  be- 
tween mud-laden  banks  and  rotten  timbers 
and  wharves,  into  the  river  near  George- 
town. 


To  visit  Great  Falls  ^e  Virginia  route  is 
much  moie  pleasant  The  road  is  better, 
and  when  jrou  reach  the  neighborhood,  the 
approach  is  easy  and  pleasant,  the  scenery 
soft  and  lovely,  and  the  old  house  of 
"  Dickey,"  a  comfortable,  if  hum  We,  stop- 
ping place.  The  banks,  on  this  side  of  the 
river,  though  very  rocky,  are  crowned  with 
trees,  and  there  are  plenty  of  cunning  green 
nooks,  for  the  pleasure  and  accommoda- 
tion of  picnic  parties.  One  of  the  happiest 
days  we  ever  passed  was  here,  sitting  in  a 
shady  dell,  taking  our  excellent  luncheon 
from  a  broad  stone,  placed  as  if  for  the  pur- 
pose, with  our  coffee  kept  warm  by  a  wood 
fire  near  us ;  or  climbing  over  jagged  rocks 
with  the  mighty  Fall  dashing  and  tearing 
below,  and  the  ceaseless  and  everlasting 
roar  in  our  ears. 

The  Potomac  River,  which,  below  Wash- 
ington, spreads  out  broad  as  a  bay,  with  its 
low  banks  unbroken  by  highlands,  is  above 
the  city  as  picturesque  a  stream  as  can  be 
fbund  anywhere  away  from  the  mountains. 
After  passing  through  Georgetown  the  road 
lies  along  the  river  bank  with  the  canal  be- 
tween, while  the  Virginia  hills  rise  abruptly 
from  the  opposite  shore,  reaching  in  many 
places  to  the  dignity  of  hi^h  bluffs.  These, 
covered  with  green  at  their  summits,  have 
bare  rocks  gleaming  out  from  the  sides, 
many  being  perpendicular  and  very  high, 
yet  so  inter- wreathed  with  the  vines  and 
shrubs  that  will  find  a  foothold,  as  to 
make  a  lovely  panorama  to  the  eye  of  the 
traveller  or  voyager.  The  sense  of  bare- 
ness or  bleakness  is  never  experienced 
here  ;  and  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  hills, 
the  lover  of  nature  is  gladdened  by  the 
sight  of  a  waterfall,  every  few  miles,  which 
dashes  its  silvery  waves  adown  a  rocky 
defils,  and  splashes  its  spray  over  the  vines 
and  bushes  beside  its  path,  keeping  them 
green  forever,  like  the  memory  of  a  true, 
true  friend.  Some  of  these  waterfalls  are 
exceedingly  picturesque,  Alma*s  Falls  hav- 
ing especially  attracted  the  attention  of  our 
artists,  several  of  whom  have  painted  it. 
On  the  occasion  of  our  second  visit  to  this 
lovely  spot,  we  read  a  version  improvised 
for  the  occasion,  of  the  legend  whereby  it 
won  its  name  of  Alma's  Falls.   It  was  a  little 
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poetic  story  of  the  war ;  but  as  we  have 
already  quoted  froro  our  own  pen,  we  refrain 
from  a  second  infliction. 

Nearer  to  the  Maryland  shore  and  almost 
opposite  the  spot  mentioned,  three  rocky 
islets  lift  their  heads  above  the  water.    They 
arc  caUed  the  "  Three  Sisters,"  and  they, 
also,  have  their  legend.     This  is  said  to  be 
a  dangerous  spot,  many  of  the  students  at 
Georgetown     College    below,    having    at 
various  times  been  drawn  beneath  the  r^cks 
and  drowned  while  bathing ;  while  boatmen, 
Tenturing  too  near,  have  met  a  like  fate. 
Many  years  ago  when  white  men  first  visited 
this  region,  three  of  our  young  pale-faces 
feu  in   love   with   three    beautiful    Indian 
maidens.     The  young  girls  already  loved 
three  young  braves,  and  refused  to  listen  to 
the  new  words  of  love.    One  night  in  June, 
when  the  moon  shone  brightly,  these  loving 
giris  were  separating  from  their  future  lords 
for  the  last  time,  before  they  should  go 
with  them  as  their  brides  to  the  Accomac 
country,  near  the  mouth  of  the  great  Poto- 
mac.   They  h^d  spoken  their  farewells,  and 
the  maidens  were  watching  them  glide  out 
in  their  swift  canoes  to  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  when  lo!  a  shot  and  a  flash,  an- 
other and  another,  and  their  brave  lovers 
feU,  each  in  his  boat,  to  rise  no  more.    The 
strong  and  agile  daughters  of  the  forest 
swam  out  quickly  to  their  relief,  when  out 
from  these  islands  came  their  white  lovers 
m  pursuit     But,  while  apparently  strug- 
giing  to  free  themselves,  the  dark  damsels 
drew  the  canoe  of  the  treacherous  pale- 
feccs  within  a  dangerous  cleft  which  they 
knew  o^  and  after  upsetting  them  and  see* 
ifigthem  remorselessly  drawn  below  for- 
ever, they  arose,  hand  in  hand,  upon  the 
rocks  and  called  down  a  curse  upon  the 
jmmg  men  of  our  race,  and  an  especial 
CHTse  upon  any  who  should  ever  approach 
these  rocks.    Then,  each  clasping  her  dead 
Iwcr  in  her  arms,  they  threw  themselves 
iKo  the  fatal  chasm,  where  they  were  drawn 
fertver  out  of  sight.     And  almost  every 
mr,  a  victim  is  drawn  beneath,  at  the 
same  spot,  from  among  the  young  men  of 
«w  land     Such  is  the  story,  in  brief. 

A  short  distance  above  here  is  Table 
Rock,  a  favorite  spot  for  picnics,  and  after 
rowing  several  miles  further,  with  the  beau- 


tiful hills  always  to  the  left,  and  the  rolling 
country  of  Maryland  to  the  right,  you  reach 
Chain  Bridge,  then  Little  Falls,  after  which 
the  next  point  of  interest  is  Great  Falls. 
The  reach  between  Georgetown  and  Chain 
Bridge  is  the  favorite  haunt  of  our  boat- 
loving  people  in  summer,  being  thronged 
every  evening  with  row-boats  filled  with 
gay  youths  and  maidens.  Here  too,  all 
our  boat-races  are  held,  the  Aqueduct 
Bridge  being  the  spot  where  thousands  of 
spectators  stand  to  witness  the  contests. 
And  there  is  no  reach  of  water  more  lovely 
in  summer  than  this.  The  trees  which 
grow  thickly  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water, 
on  the  long,  low  ground  opposite  George- 
town, known  as  Analostam  Island,  are  filled 
with  myriads  of  fireflies,  which  flash  out  in 
millions  of  scintillations  in  the  trees  above, 
and  in  the  placid  waves  below,  leaving  the 
line  between  land  and  water  a  doubtful 
locality.  On  the  opposite  side  the  old 
Georgetown  College  stands,  a  castle  in  the 
deceptive  light,  with  the  brilliance  from 
every  lighted  window  shining  in  the  water 
beneath,  and  stretching  out  into  lines  of 
light  like  the  wake  of  half  a  hundred  little 
moons;  while  above,  from  the  Aqueduct 
Bridge,  the  gas-lamps  resemble  the  heads 
of  huge  pins,  stuck  through  the  bridge,  as 
through  a  great,  black  card-board,  with  the 
body  and  point  of  the  pins  formed  by  the 
lengthened  reflections  in  the  stream  below. 
Farther  up  we  leave  the  lights  and  float 
alon^:,  in  the  half-dark,  in  dreamy  silence 
and  sweet  content. 

Floating,  floating  away, 

Over  the  dreamy  river ; 
Forgetting  the  cares  of  day, 

And  longing  to  float  —  forever ! 

Above  Great  Falls,  Point  of  Rocks  is  the 
next  place  of  interest,  and  alter  that,  Har- 
per's Ferry,  while  the  stream  grows  even 
more  picturesque  among  the  mountain  re- 
gions of  Cumberland.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  Harper's  Ferry.  Everybody 
has  seen  it,  read  of  it,  or  seen  its  pictured 
semblance.  Here  the  Shenandoah  pours 
its  waters  into  the  Potomac,  while  the 
South  Branch,  its  largest  tributary,  flows 
in  miles  above.  This  last  stream,  in  the 
early  history  of  Virginia,  had  the  honor  of 
be»ng  considered  the  Potomac  proper.  It 
rises  in  the  Alleghanies  and  flows  for  many 
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TTiiles  through  the  lovely  Branch  Valley,  of 
which  Moorefield  is  the  principal  town. 
This  valley  is  so  rich  that  it  is  called  the 
garden  spot  of  Virginia,  the  rich  soil  being 
many  feet  in  depth.  The  head  branch,  or 
real  Potomac,  is  a  much  smaller  stream 
though  being  first  in  its  geographical  posi- 
tion, it  has  the  title  of  the  main  river. 

But  we  have  wandered  beyond  our 
bounds, — far  out  of  the  suburbs  of  Wash- 
ington. This  river  is  so  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting, even  to  its  source,  that  we  love 
to  dwell  upon  its  beauties.  Some  day, 
the  immense  volume  of  water,  with  its  won- 
derful power,  between  Great  Falls  and  the 


Capital,  will,  without  doubt,  be  utilized  by 
dozens  of  mills  and  manufactories.  Already 
manufacturing  parties  from  the  East  have 
examined  this  portion  of  the  Potomac,  and 
have  pronounced  its  manufacturing  power 
almost  unequalled.  Soon  the  buzz  of  indus- 
try will  be  added  to  the  roaring  of  the  cas- 
cades, and  wealth  and  prosperity  will  flow 
onward  with  its  waters.  Soon  the  new 
spirits  of  Progress  and  Energy,  so  long 
unknown  upon  Us  borders,  will  give  addi- 
tional interest  to  our  beautiful  river,  already 
rich  in  historic  association,  and  unsur- 
passed in  natural  scenery,  by  any  American 
water-course.  Maty  E,  Neafy, 


Home  Amusements. 


A  CELEBRATED  writer  has  said, 
"  Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a  nation, 
and  I  care  not  who  makes  its  laws."  And 
the  Jesuits  assert  that  if  they  have  the  en- 
tire control  of  a  child  for  the  first  seven 
years  of  his  life,  Protestantism  may  do  its 
best,  but  with  no  avail. 

Without  granting  in  the  fullest  extent, 
the  truth  of  these  remarks,  there  is  suf- 
ficient force  in  them,  to  cause  grave  and 
important  consideration.  If  youth  is  so 
susceptible  to  moulding,  and  middle  life  is 
so  fixed  in  its  lines  and  attitudes,  it  becomes 
us  to  ask,  as  a  matter  of  vital  importance, 
what  means  shall  be  taken  to  guide  and 
control  the  amusements  of  the  young  so  as 
to  conduce  to  their  highest  good. 

The  time  has  passed  when  thinking  per- 
sons look  upon  the  world  as  a  place  of 
gloom  and  sorrow  merely ;  when  they  teach 
that  evil  is  the  normal  condition  of  this  life 
and  the  probable  issue  of  the  next,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  avert  the  threatened  evil, 
is  by  repressing  every  bright  and  cheerful 
thought,  by  crucifying  all  youthful  impulses 
and  natural  affections.  This  monkish  su- 
perstition, worthy  of  the  dark  ages  in  which 
it  originated,  is  passing  away,  but  its  length- 
ening shadows  fall  here  and  there  upon 
some  soul  otherwise  sunny,  and  a  gloomy 
and  distorted  sense  of  duty  renders  miser- 
able what  should  have  been  bright  and 
joyous.  Such  a  belief  is  a  monstrous  lie  on 
the  fair  face  of  Nature.  Gloom  and  gravity 
the  order  of  Creation  I  Look  at  the  richly 
colored  flowers  that  dot  the  ^landscape  as 


with  a  smile;  at  the  variegated  dress  of 
earth  which  the  ever  recurring  miracle  of 
autumn  adds  to  that  of  spring ;  at  the  smil- 
ing face  of  tht  heavens,  from  which  the 
gladdening  sunlight  streams  ;  listen  to  the 
music  of  the  birds  whose  fulness  of  joy  is 
almost  irrepressible,  hark  to  the  dancing 
brooks  that,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  give 
beauty  as  well  as  life  to  the  scene,  and  are 
well  taken  as  the  type  of  "  living  waters," 
and  what  lesson  of  Nature  teaches  anything 
but  goodness  and  gladness  1  All  the  trees 
of  the  field  clap  their  hands  for  joy  —  the 
floods  sing  aloud  and  the  pastures  rejoice 
on  every  side. 

Why  should  man,  the  highest  of  God's 
creation,  be  denied  the  happiness  and 
recreation  which  He  gives  to  the  rest,  even 
to  the  lowest  ?  Look  at  the  young  of  every 
other  animal.  What  grace  of  motion,  what 
variety  of  voice,  what  overflow  of  happi- 
ness, what  infinity  of  enjoyment !  Youth 
seems  to  be  endowed  with  an  exuberance 
of  delight  that  must  find  expression  in 
some  way,  and  almost  always  in  company 
with  its  own  kind.  If  denied  that,  it  has 
recourse  to  something  else.  The  full  spring 
will,  if  you  wish,  fill  your  cup  with  sparkling 
water ;  but  flow  it  must,  even  though  its 
life-giving  waters  run  to  waste. 

Social  enjoyment  then,  becomes  a  topic, 
not  only  of  interest,  but  of  vital  importance, 
to  parents  and  the  community  at  large,  for 
its  necessities  are  founded  in  the  very  con- 
ditions of  life.  "  It  is  not  good  for  man  to 
be  alone,"  is  the  language  of  nature  as  well 
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as  of  Scripture.  Place  a  child  among  per- 
sons much  his  seniors,  deprive  him  of  the 
oeans  of  amusement  peculiar  to  his  age, 
especially  of  company  of  his  own  capacity 
and  see  what  kind  of  a  youth  you  will  have  ? 
It  most  be  of  such  that  Shakspeare  was 
thinking  when  he  wrote,  "  Why  should  a 
man^  whose  blood  is  warm  within  his  veins, 
sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster  ?  " 

But  place  two  children,  perfect  strangers, 
together,  even  though  of  different  nations 
and  speaking  different  languages,  or  speak- 
ing the  same  language  in  broken  words, 
that  yoo  and  I,  with  all  our  marvellous 
stores  of  knowledge,  cannot  comprehend, 
and  mark  the  result.    What  free-masonry 
jwts  them  so  soon  on  a  familiar  footing  ? 
\i\ai  wonderful  and  mysterious  means  of 
communication  have  they  by  which  they 
understand  each  other  ?    Watch  them  for 
ao  hour  or  so,  and  you  will  see  more  socia- 
bility, a  freer  interchange  of  opinion,  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  each  other's  powers 
and  capacities,  a  truer  and  more  complete 
bowledge  of  each  other's  possessions  and 
resources,  than  grown  people  would  have  in 
as  many  years.     You  may  think  you  know 
a  great  deal  about  neighbor  A.  or  Mr.  B. 
whom  you  meet  at  church  and  market,  at 
the  several  places  of  business  resort,  or  in 
the  intimacy  of  social  life.    You  know  just 
bow  many  acres  of  land  he  has,  what  his 
crops  will  be,  or  how  many  shares  of  stock 
be  has,  and  to  what  his  sales  amount,  and 
talking  the  matter  comfortably  over  with 
your  wife,  you  may  pronounce  him  a  happy 
and  prosperous   man.    But  after  all  you 
don't  know  much  about  his  real  condition, 
how  many  bits  of  paper  he  has  out,  whose 
settlement  makes  quite  an  inroad  on  his 
profits ;  how  many  cares  he  has ;  how  many 
domestic  trials ;  how  many  conflicts  with 
himself  which  the  world  may  never  know. 
And  he  may  congratulate  himself  that  the 
smiling  fece  he    wears    has    successfully 
masked  an  aching  heart,  that  when  you  in- 
quired of  the  welfare  of  his  family  you  did 
wt  know  be  was  feeling  "  how  sharper  than 
a  serpent's  tooth  it  is  to  have  a  thankless 
chiW."   Nor  do  you  feel  called  upon  to  tell 
bnn  the  litde  trouble  you  had  with  your 
o»n  son  or  daughter,  nor  unless  you  want 
to  borrow  of  him,  do  you  mention  the  little 


indebtedness  coming  due  in  a  few  days, 
with  the  question,  "  Where  shall  I  get  the 
money  ?  "  staring  you  in  the  face. 

But  Freddy  yonder,  playing  with  Harry, 
has  gone  through  with  a  truthful  inventory 
of  his  property,  including  the  cracked  mar- 
ble and  the  one  he  lost  in  the  wood-house, 
but  expects  to  find  again  when  the  sum- 
mer's wood  is  gone ;  has  given  the  exact 
worth  of  his  balls,  the  one  with  the  torn 
cover  and  the  whole  one ;  has  unblush- 
ingly  shown  his  old  knife,  and  expatiated 
on  the  loveliness  of  the  one  with  four  blades 
which  he  saw  at  Smith's,  and  which  he  ex- 
pects to  get  at  Christmas;  in  all  which 
frankness  of  statement  he  is  equalled  by 
his  companion.  The  mysteries  of  cart, 
sled  and  kite  have  been  discussed,  the  su- 
perior resources  and  abilities  of  the  re- 
spective fathers  have  been  spoken  of  in  the 
superlative  degree  ;  the  knowledge  of  a 
robin's  nest  has  been  fairly  exchanged  for 
the  sight  of  a  pet  rabbit,  and  they  part,  each 
with  the  conviction  that  the  other  is  a  good 
fellow. 

And  Mary  and  Nelly,  chatting  quietly  in 
the  corner  have  given  each  other  a  faithful 
account  of  their  doll  family,  including  an  in- 
ventory of  wardrobe,  with  a  sad  but  truth- 
ful statement  of  the  bad  conduct  of  some  of 
their  children,  emphasized  by  parenthetic 
slaps  on  the  offender,  together  with  thrilling 
accounts  of  sickness  from  measles  or  whoop- 
ing cough,and  of  harrowing  accidents,  result- 
ing in  broken  limbs  and  noses,  dislocated 
joints,  and  disasters  in  general. 

During  the  age  of  dolls  and  kites,  all 
this  goes  on  very  well.  The  judicious 
parent  will  supply  proper  toys  as  he  does 
proper  food,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Nature. 
Nor  is  the  ball  and  croquet  age  a  dangerous 
one,  for  though  the  excitement  may  be 
great  at  first,  it  is  apt  to  settle  into  a  mild 
type  that  does  best  when  left  to  itself  But 
the  social  amusements  where  the  young  of 
both  sexes  meet,  as  meet  they  must  and 
meet  they  will,  how  are  these  to  be  guided 
and  controlled  ?  Perhaps  in  no  part  of  a 
young  person's  life,  is  there  need  of  so  much 
thoughtful  and  judicious  care  as  in  this. 
The  blind,  ungoverned,  undisciplined  im- 
pulses of  youth  must  not  be  thwarted  but 
trained,  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  evi- 
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dences  of  sinfulness,  to  be  destroyed  like 
poisonous  weeds,  but  as  evidences  of  power 
to  be  cultivated  and  converted  into  instru- 
ments of  good.  And  just  here  lies  the  dan- 
ger on  both  sides.  The  young,  feeling 
acutely  the  spur  of  emotion,  chafe  at  the 
curb  of  reason.  The  old,  having  outlived 
and,  unfortunately  sometimes,  outloved  the 
roystering  time  of  youthful  folly,  and  jogging 
along  with  the  sober  pace  of  life  are  impa- 
tient at  the  ardor  and  impetuosity  of  the 
young,  and  wonder  at  what  they  themselves 
have  been.  Compromises  in  general  are 
dangerous,  for  they  are  apt  to  imply  a  yield- 
ing of  principle — always  if  made  in  politics 
— but  just  here,  there  should  be  a  righteous 
compromise.  The  young  should  rem2mber 
that  age  must  come ;  the  old  that  youth 
has  been.  It  would  certainly  look  very 
ridiculous  for  mature  cats  to  race  after  a 
ball  or  play  with  a  feather  with  the  ardor 
they  did  when  kittens,  and  it  would  look 
even  t.ore  ridiculous  for  kittens  to  put  on 
the  airs  of  an  ancient  tabby  and  wink  and 
doze  on  a  cushion  before  the  fire.  But  we 
cannot  help  admiring  that  wise  provision  of 
Nature,  by  which  the  cat  sometimes  steps 
down  from  the  pedestal  of  her  dignity  and 
bestows  a  caressing  pat  on  her  frolicsome 
offspring,  or  runs  a  race  with  it,  for  the 
roUing  ball  or  the  flying  paper. 

The  providing  of  home  amusement  is  a 
topic  worthy  of  serious  thought  The 
fireside  must  be  made  pleasant,  the  social 
circle  must  be  formed  not  of  iron  links, 
but  of  golden,  or  the  young  soul  will  break 
them  and  seek  enjoyment  elsewhere.  In- 
tellectual food  though  of  the  best  quality, 
is  not  sufficient  —  the  mind  must  be  re- 
freshed, as  well  as  instructed.  But  beyond 
the  home  circle  the  thoughts  of  the  young 
will  grope  for  enjoyment  with  a  hunger 
that  may  feed  on  hurtful  food  if  proper 
nourishment  be  not  provided. 

What  these  various  amusements  must  be, 
is  not  for  any  one  person  to  decide.  They 
must  be  determined  by  intelligent  foresight 
into  the  needs  of  the  young  and  adjusted  to 
time  and  place.  It  is  by  no  means  difficult 
to  draw  a  dividing  line  between  those  that 
are  positively  hurtful  and  those  that  are 
entirely  innocent.  Some  are  decidedly  of 
doubtful  tendency,  especially  those  involv- 


ing great  personal  familiarity  between  the 
sexes  ;  yet  strange  to  say,  many  good  and 
decorous  persons  tolerate  only  these,  and 
condemn  many  that  are  perfectly  harmless. 
The  flavor  of  Puritanism  is  still  so  strong^ 
among  many  religious  denominations  that 
dancing,  games,  theatres  and  even  private 
theatricals  are  forbidden,  and  he  who  breaks 
the  church  canon  in  this  respect,  meets 
with  severer  discipline  than  he  who  neg- 
lects the  "  weightier  matters  of  the  law." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  amuse- 
ments may  be  so  perverted  and  abused  as 
to  become  pernicious  ;  but  the  abuse  of  a 
thing,  is  by  no  means  an  argument  against 
its  proper  use.  The  condition  of  a  glutton 
is  an  argument  against  gluttony,  and  not 
against  satisfying  the  demands  of  hunger  ; 
and  if  a  person  faints  from  the  fatigue  of  a 
short  walk,  the  fault  is  chargeable  not  to  the 
walk  but  to  the  condition  of  the  system  be- 
fore the  walk. 

So  with  amusements.  There  is  need  of 
training  and  restraint  here  as  in  other 
branches  of  education.  It  is  a  well  estab- 
lished fact  that  those  who  have  been  de- 
barred from  proper  participation  in  amuse- 
ments will,  when  the  restraint  is  removed, 
be  far  more  likely  to  go  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme and  make  dissipation  of  what  should 
have  been  simply  amusement.  This  is 
especially  the  case  when  the  restriction  has 
proceeded  from  religious  opinions.  Con- 
verts to  any  belief  are  apt  to  be  zealous  at 
first,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  re- 
ligious converts.  Take  from  a  person  the 
bonds  which  have  restrained  him,  whether 
they  be  parental  authority  or  the  scruples 
of  his  own  conscience  and  the  largeness  of 
his  new  liberty  bewilders  him  ;  its  draughts 
of  pleasure  intoxicate  him.  Perhaps  the 
indulgence  in  what  he  once  deemed  sin- 
ful, may  have  special  charms  for  him,  a 
taint  of  inheritance  from  the  frail  woman 
who  cared  not  for  all  other  trees  so  long  as 
one  was  forbidden  her. 

Music  at  home  in  company  with  well- 
selected  friends ;  attending  a  pleasant  half- 
impromptu  party  without  the  glitter  of  show, 
the  rivalry  and  heart  burnings  of  display, 
a  party  where  song  and  dance  and  harmless 
games  abound,  would  keep  many  a  young 
man  from  haunts  that  lead  to  sin,  would 
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draw  him  from  the  street  and  the  drinking 
saloon  ;  would  hold  noany  a  young  girl 
within  the  charmed  circle  of  home,  while 
siren  voices  outside  would  be  harmless  to 
tempt  her.  It  is  a  mistaken,  a  pernicious 
idea,  that  amusements  and  religion  are  in- 
compatible. A  young  person  is  not  nec- 
essarily devoid  of  heavenly  graces  because 
possessed  of  grace  of  motion  ;  nor  is  a  good 
voice  for  singing,  inconsistent  with  fervent 
piety.  But  the  javelin  of  Saul  is  still  thrown 
at  David,  even  though  the  evil  spirit  may 
depart  for  a  time.  Yet  David*s  song 
comes  down  the  ages,  thrilling  and  exalting 
the  soul  to  rapture,  its  touching  minor  the 
only  epitaph,  the  only  eulogy  ot  the  de- 
throned and  discrowned  Saul. 

Let  lathers  look  less  to  money-getting, 
and  mothers  less  to  dress  and  display,  and 
let  intelligent  amusements  be  provided  for 
their  children.  Let  the  clergy  restrain  their 
anathemas  against  theatres  and  dancing, 
and  teach  the  young  that  the  deadly  sins 
are  quite  as  often  found  under  the  mask  of 
religion,  as  in  the  merry  dance,  or  the  harm- 


less game.  If  actors  are  not  always  pat- 
terns of  propriety,  neither  are  members  of 
church  choirs  always  worthy  to  be  canon- 
ized. 

Fine  houses  and  costly  furniture  may 
exert  an  influence  on  the  taste  of  the  young, 
but  a  more  powerful  influence  is  found  in 
the  pleasures  that  cluster  around  the  fire^ 
side  ;  in  the  happy  hours  whose  memory  in 
after  years  will  hallow  the  home  and  bind 
its  members,  scattered  though  they  Le,  in 
in  the  golden  links  of  love,  will  turn  back  to 
the  path  of  duty  the  erring  footsteps  of  the 
young,  and  cast  a  halo  around  the  tottering 
steps  of  the  aged. 

"We  may  think  what  we  will  of  it  now, 
but  the  song  and  the  story  heard  around 
the  kitchen  fire,  have  colored  the  lives  of 
most  of  us,  have  given  the  germs  of  what- 
ever poeiry  blesses  our  hearts,  whatever  of 
memory  blooms  in  our  yesterdays.  At- 
tribute whatever  we  may  to  the  school  and 
schoolmaster,  the  rays  which  make  that 
little  day  we  call  life,  radiate  from  the  God- 
swept  circle  of  the  hearthstone." 

F,  L.  Curtis, 


The  Turning  Point. 


THERE  is  a  time  in  the  experience  of 
every  man  who  is  of  much  worth  in 
the  world,  when  he  forms  the  deliberate 
resolution,  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
the  powers  and  opportunities  given  him  of 
God.  This  is  the  turning  point  in  his  his- 
tory, the  hour  to  which  he  may  look  back 
with  gratitude  through  all  after  time,  when 
his  true  life  began. 

It  is  not  a  fickle  or  a  feeble  resolution. 
Such  a  turning  of  one's  face  toward  the 
right,  will  have  an  influence  over  the  char- 
acter. Every  one  has  longings  after  good- 
ness and  greatness.  Every  one  says  to 
himself  from  time  to  time,  "  I  will  mend  my 
ways,  I  will  do  better  in  the  future  than  I 
have  done  in  the  past."  But  unhappily 
with  many  it  is  only  an  ebullition  of  feeling, 
a  flitting  and  uncertain  resolution  that  comes 
and  is  gone^  and  so  they  continue  in  their 
evil  ways.  The  resolution,  the  purpose  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  and  which  marks 
the  turnmg  point  in  a  life,  is  so  deep,  ear- 
nest and  sincere,  that  it  at  once  affects  all 
the  issues  of  character.  You  can  tell  in  a 
day  when  one  has  formed  that  resolution. 


An  improvement  is  seen  at  once  in  his 
habits  and  manners.  Whatever  is  hurtful 
or  degrading  is  dropped  and  left  behind. 
Whatever  is  helpful  is  sought  after  and  cul- 
tivated. Vicious  companions  feel  that  he 
is  outgrowing  them  in  some  mysterious 
way,  that  the  tie  ot  sympathy  between  them 
is  broken  ;  good  men  rejoice  in  the  upward 
tendencies  and  new  unfoldings  which  they 
see  in  him  from  day  to  day. 

Some  reach  this  turning  point  early  in 
life — so  early  indeed  that  it  may  better  per- 
haps be  called  a  starting  than  a  turning.  I 
have  seen  little  boys  and  girls  that  were 
scarcely  beyond  the  years  of  childhood, 
who  seemed  to  aspire  toward  goodness  in 
everything.  Every  word  and  deed  revealed 
the  truth,  that  the  high  resolve  was  already 
taken.  In  the  home,  in  the  school,  in  the 
Sunday  School,  everywhere  and  under  all 
circumstances,  they  sought  to  be  foremost 
in  everything  great  and  good,  to  do  their 
part  as  well  as  they  couki,  to  gather  treas- 
ures of  wisdom  and  experience  that  would 
help  them  in  all  subsequent  years.  Others 
squander  opportunities  in  childhood,  but 
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while  the  flush  of  youth  is  still  upon  their 
cheeks,  see  the  folly  of  their  course  and 
seek  to  redeem  the  time.  Others  turn  when 
the  cares  of  mature  years  begin  to  weigh 
them  down ;  and  some  forsake  the  paths  of 
sin  even  in  old  age. 

But  he  only  can  realize  the  best  possibili- 
ties of  his  nature,  and  reap  the  richest  har- 
vest of  which  he  is  capable,  who  devotes  to 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the  practice 
of  virtue,  his  earliest  years  and  all  his  years. 
It  is  better  that  this  change  should  come 
in  maturity  or  old  age,  than  that  it  should 
not  come  at  all.  It  is  better  to  devote  a 
remnant  of  our  life  to  the  service  of  God 
than  to  give  it  all  to  the  devil.  But  it  is  a 
great  misfortune,  an  irreparable  loss,  if  we 
give  any  part  of  it  to  the  service  of  sin. 
Do  you  say,  "  Let  him  sow  his  wild  oats, 
he  will  come  out  all  right  by-and-by  !  "  My 
young  friends,  who  read  these  lines,  remem- 
ber that  these  "  wild  oats,"  occupy  and  cor- 
rupt fields  that  might  be  raising  good  and 
useful  grain.  While  you  are  sowing  "  wild 
oats,"  you  are  neglecting  a  culture  that 
would  enrich  your  whole  life.  More  than 
this,  the  "  wild  oats  "  which  you  sow  will 
spring  up  and  produce  a  harvest.  You  will 
have  to  reap  them  by-and-by,  reap  them 
with  shame  and  sorrow.  The  excesses  of 
youth  are  drafts  upon  riper  years,  which 
must  be  paid  with  interest  compounded. 

That  was  a  significant,  story  of  the  man 
who  gave  his  little  son  a  hammer  and  some 
nails,  and  told  him  that  whenever  he  did 
anything  that  was  wrong  he  might  drive 
one  of  the  nails  into  the  barn  door.  The 
boy  was  honest  and  diligent  too,  and  in  a 
few  days  he  came  io  his  lather  saying  that 
the  last  nail  was  in  its  place  well  driven 
down.  "  And  now,"  said  the  father,  "when- 
ever you  do  any  specially  good  deed,  you 
may  draw  out  one  of  the  nails."  This 
pleased  the  son.  He  was  as  diligent  in 
goodness  now  as  he  had  been  in  badness 
before.  He  carried  his  little  sister  over 
the  rough  places,  and  then  went  and  drew 
a  nail.  He  sawed  some  wood  for  a  poor 
widow  and  drew  another  nail.  He  ran  on 
willing  errands  for  his  mother  that  he  might 
have  a  chance  to  draw  more  nails.  In  a 
few  days  the  last  one  was  removed,  and  he 
came  with  pride  to  tell  his  father. 


"What,  all  drawn  so  soon?"  said  the  father. 
"  Every  one,"  responded  the  son. 
"  Let  us  go  and  see,"  said  the  father. 
"  Come,  then,"  said  the  son,  and  he  led 
the  way.    "  See,  see,"  said  the  eager  boy, 
"  there  is  not  a  nail  left  in  the  door,  and  I 
assure  you  that  I  did  something  good  for 
every  nail  I  drew." 

"I  am  glad,  my  dear  son,"  said  the 
father,  "  that  the  task  of  removing  them  is 
so  quickly  done,  but  then,"  continued  he 
sadly,  "  don*t  you  see  how  you  have  marred 
and  injured  the  door  ?  The  nails  are  gone, 
but  the  scars  remain." 

My  dear  young  friends,  do  not  drive  any 
of  those  rough  nails  of  sin.  Even  though 
you  may  repent  and  reform,  they  will  leave 
scars  in  your  hearts  and  dark  blots  on  your 
memory.  Do  not  sow  any  "  wild  oats  "  at 
all,  but  let  your  earliest  years  be  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  all  things  good  and  pure. 
Then  when  maturity  comes  with  its  cares, 
or  age  with  its  infirmities,  you  can  reap  an 
abundant  harvest  of  love,  and  trust,  and 
peace. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  should  be 
old  men  and  women,  while  you  are  yet 
youths  or  children,  that  you  should  always 
be  sedate  or  serious,  or  severe  in  your  de- 
portment. I  glory  in  the  exuberent  joy, 
the  freshness  and  fervor  of  childhood  and 
youth.  What  I  desire  to  commend  and 
urge  is  this,  that  in  all  things  you  should 
do  right,  and  try  to  be  as  wise  and  good 
and  noble  as  you  can.  Be  manly  in  every 
thing,  mean  in  nothing.  If  you  began 
wrong,  if  you  have  fallen  into  evil  habits  or 
vicious  ways,  if  you  are  squandering  noble 
powers  and  neglecting  precious  opportuni- 
ties, stop  just  where  you  are  ;  do  not  take 
another  step  in  that  direction ;  turn  directly 
about  and  start  anew. 

Above  all,  do  not  try  to  walk  in  your  own 
strength.  While  you  exercise  all  the  will 
and  power  and  purpose  which  you  possess, 
look  to  God  for  help  continually.  Pray  for 
his  guidance  and  blessing,  study  the  teach- 
ings, cultivate  the  spirit,  and  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Jesus  the  Christ  Then  your 
character  will  be  round,  ripe,  harmonious, 
complete.  Then  the  path  of  life  that  lies 
before  you  will  be  as  a  *•  light  shining  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 

A,  J.  Patterson. 
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The  passing  bell  proclaims  it  here  — 
The  mystic  midnight  oi  the  year, 

Sacred  to  death  and  birth. 
In  silence  comes  a  fear  new-given, 
In  silence  goes  the  dead  unshriven 

To  all  the  past  of  earth. 

No  click  upon  the  wheel  of  time 
That  marks  the  centuries  sublime,  — 

No  soundfjor  sign  is  given. 
So  glide  a  thousand  years  away, 
Serene  as  one  unbroken  day,  — 

The  endless  day  of  heaven. 

Above,  the  calm  and  holy  air. 
Below,  the  earth  all  silver-fair. 

All  cold,  and  clear,  and  white ; 
Starry  and  dim  and  heavenly  still 
The  night  goes  on  at  His  great  will, 
I        Maker  of  night  and  light. 

I    In  vast  procession,  grand  and  slow, 
The  mighty  constellations  go 

Across  their  upper  deep : 
Beneath  their  still,  unfaltering  eyes. 
Our  little  world  untroubled  lies, 
A  weary  child,  asleep. 

Our  little  world  ;  and  yet  how  wide,  — 
I    What  stretch  of  lands  and  seas  divide 

Beneath  the  self-same  skies  ! 
How  long  is  time,  how  wide  is  space, 
Measured  from  one  small  hiding-place 

In  these  immensities  ! 

Oat  to  the  sweet  and  soothing  night 
I  lean  a  face  with  stars  alight, 

And  think  of  all  I  love. 
I   Or  near  or  far,  my  swift  thought  runs. 
And  circles  round  its  chosen  ones, 

Like  the  great  thought  above. 

Nor  these  alone,  but  all  who  lie 
At  rest  beneath  this  guardian  sky 

While  tumults  pause  and  cease, — 
My  taper  sends  its  glow-worm  spark 
bto  the  great  world's  outer  dark, 

With  hail  of  love  and  peace. 

i  0  friends  beloved,  God  keep  you  all  I 
I  SofUy  my  prayers  and  blessings  fell 
[    On  each  unconscious  head. 


Your  eyes  from  tears,  your  hearts  from 

pain. 
Your  homes  with  joy,  your  store  with  gain, 
Be  kept  and  comforted. 

Live  on,  beloved,  that  life  may  be 
The  richer  for  your  ministry,  — 

One  brightness,  far  and  near ; 
I  dare  not  dream  — you  cannot  know. 
How  poor  were  earth  if  you  should  go 

Out  of  its  light  and  cheer  1 

And  you,  unloved  because  unknown. 
Whose  hearts  still  beat  with  mine,  as  one, 

God  bless  you  all  to-night ! 
Your  unknown  dreams,   your    unheard 

prayers. 
Your  secret  hopes,  and  fears,  and  cares. 

Be  precious  in  His  sight. 

And  if  there  be  some  hearts  estranged. 
Who  deem  me  false,  who  find  me  changed, 

Whose  love  from  mine  is  riven, 
O  friends,  where'er  the  blame  may  lie, 
Let  it  to-night  forever  die,  — 

Forgive,  and  be  forgiven  ! 

There  is  no  room  for  strife  or  hate, 
We  are  so  small,  and  God  so  great, 

And  His  all  wrong's  redress. 
Forget  the  blind,  unworthy  deed ; 
Remember  each  heart's  sorest  need, 

Pity  and  tenderness. 

There's  not  enough  of  love  to  lose, 
There's  not  enough  of  joy  to  choose, 

That  we  should  mis*;  the  least. 
But  love  need  ask  no  doubtful  leave ; 
She  still  can  give  though  none  receive, 

And  find  the  giving  blest. 

O  hearts  that  on  my  own  take  hold, 
O  hearts  indifferent  and  cola, 

One  blessing  on  you  tall. 
Life  is  so  weak,  and  fate  so  strong. 
And  joy  so  short,  and  grief  so  long, 

God  help  and  shield  you  all ! 

0  kindred  of  one  common  blood, 

1  give  you  pledge  of  brotherhood 
Sworn  to  this  heaven  above. 

The  word  is  poor,  the  gift  is  small. 
Broken  and  vain  the  deeds  may  fall,  — 
The  will  is  ail  of  love  I 
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A  Happy  New  Year!  We  speak  the 
words  lightly,  a  mere  ebullition  of  good 
feeling,  forgotten  as  soon  as  uttered.  Do 
we  once  reflect  how  tremendous  is  the 
wish  ?  Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days 
of  happiness !  Has  ever  a  lifetime  so  many 
as  that  ? 

And  it  is  such  a  vain  wish  after  all  I  For 
happiness  is  a  will-o'-the-wisp  that  is  never 
caught  by  the  seeking.  It  cannot  be  en- 
acted by  command  of  will.  We  may  pray 
for  it,  but  we  cannot  work  for  it;  it  is 
given,  not  earned.  We  go  about  our  busi- 
ness, and  if  it  comes,  well :  if  not,  that  is 
no  affair  of  ours.  Ours  to  do  the  thing 
set  before  us,  looking  outward  and  not  in- 
ward :  the  inward  return  is  at  the  dispensa- 
tion of  quite  another  hand.  Not  more  help- 
less is  the  rose  to  summon  its  own  sun  and 
showers,  than  the  heart  to  determine  its 
own  happiness.  The  business  of  the  rose 
is  to  blossom;  heaven  must  provide  its 
dews.  As  well  say  to  the  parched  and 
drooping  flower  "be  refreshed,"  as  to  the 
desolate  heart  "be  happy."e 

Even  as  a  prayer,  it  is  how  often  doomed 
to  be  unanswered !  Do  not  our  hearts  fail 
us  while  the  blithe  words  are  on  our  lips  ? 
For  the  old  drama  of  suffering  and  sorrow, 
and  alas,  of  sin,  will  still  go  on.  The  eyes 
\vill  not  be  kept  from  tears,  nor  the  body 
from  pain,  nor  the  soul  from  bitterness,  nor 
the  feet  from  falling.  To  entreat  that  our 
individual  lot  should  have  exemption  at  the 
expense  of  others,  is  the  instinct  of  selfish- 
ness. We  shall  not  escape  the  birthright 
of  humanity.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall 
drink  life's  lull  cup,  of  mingled  pleasure 
and  pain.  What  then  ?  Is  it  so  great  a 
matter  how  it  tastes?  A  little  quicker 
beating  of  the  pulse,  an  unwonted  thrill  ot 
the  nerves,  a  flush  and  fever  of  the  blood, 
is  that  all  life  has  to  gain  or  lose  ?  With 
or  without  it  the  days  and  nights  move  on 
the  same,  in  the  great,  serene  order  of  Provi- 
dence. 

**  Whether  my  life  We  glad  or  n». 
The  summers  come,  the  sununers  go." 

The  world  turns  not  on  our  pivot,  nor 
will  it  be  readjusted  to  our  convenience. 
There  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  universe 
can  be  brought  into  harmony  with  our  lives : 
we  must  adjust  our  lives  to  it    There  is 


something  nobler  than  striving  with  God 
that  all  things  may  work  together  for  our 
pleasure ;  it  is  striving  for  Him,  that  all 
things  may  work  together  for  good.  That 
we  and  all  about  us  should  grow  in  grace 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  truth,  that  wrongs 
should  be  righted,  and  good  works  pro- 
moted, and  all  life  outward  and  inward  be 
truer  to  its  divine  ideal, — these  are  great 
and  momentous  matters,  beside  which  the 
state  of  the  thermometer  of  our  personal 
pleasure  is  of  little  account 

Whether  we  are  to  be  happy  ?  that  is  in- 
cidental :  the  wayside  flowering  of  the  path 
which  we  are  to  tread  all  the  same,  flowers 
or  no.  But  whether  we  are  to  be  true,  gen- 
erous, loving,  useful  to  our  day  and  genera- 
tion, are  the  themes  for  inward  resolve  and 
friendly  exhortation.  If  happiness  can 
come  at  all,  it  will  come  in  this  company, 
for  this  is  its  royal  line.  "  Happy,"  says  an 
old,  old  sermon,  "  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  the 
meek,  the  merciful,  the  peacemakers,  the 
pure  in  heart :  they  have  already  heaven." 
To  be  among  these  is  in  our  own  hands  : 
but  the  benediction  is  from  on  high.  "  I 
wish  you  a  useful  New  Year,"  is  the  only 
wish  over  whose  fruition  we  have  control. 
We  may  breathe  the  more  uncertain  wish  as 
a  prayer,  ever  with  the  reservation  "  thy  will 
be  done."  But  let  us  be  assured  that  God 
needs  not  to  be  importuned  for  our  happi- 
ness. If  it  be  compatible  with  his  greater 
purposes  of  good,  he  will  know  it  better 
than  we,  and  care  tor  it  with  more  loving 
solicitude.  No  good  thing  will  he  with- 
hold (rom  them  that  ask  him, — if  it  be  his 
to  give.  There  be  things  that  are  not  even 
his  to  give, — ^and  happiness  is  often  one  of 
these. 

But  looking  always  into  an  uncertain 
future,  one  hears  always  a  voice  speaking 
not  from  scenes  of  peaceful  pleasure,  but 
from  the  extreme  of  sorrow  and  dread  an- 
ticipation, "  Let  not  your  heattht  troubled, 
neither  let  it  be  afraid."  "The  method  of 
Jesus,"  says  a  great  writer,  "  is  a  method 
of  inwardness."  In  all  his  teachings,  the 
heart  is  the  citadel  of  strength :  out  of  it 
are  the  issues  of  life.  If  it  be  weak,  life  is 
failure ;  if  it  be  strong,  life  is  victory,  no 
matter  what  the  outward  conditions  may  be. 
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The  most  enviable  possession  is  not  a 
happy  heart,  but  a  strong  one.  Happy 
hearts  have  sung  the  world's  songs,  but 
strong  hearts  have  shaped  them  for  the 
singing.  Strong  hearts  have  subdued  the 
wikleniess,  and  set  up  thrones  and  king- 
doms, and  borne  onward  the  car  of  empire. 
They  have  "  fought  with  beasts,"  like  St. 
Paul  at  Ephesus  ;  they  have  borne  witness 
to  the  truth  and  sealed  it  with  their  blood. 
They  have  wrought  in  patient  silence  all 
their  lives  and  gone  to  their  death  unrecog- 
nized, yet  missed  not  their  exceeding  great 
reward.  And  everywhere  their  way  has 
been  a  way  of  light ;  there  is  no  darkness 
in  it.  They  have  been  panoplied  with  the 
fery  power  of  God,  with  whom  nothing  is 
impossible. 

On  the  contrary  the  weak  heart  is  the 
merest  foot-ball  of  fate ;  nothing  can  save 
it  from  sorrow  and  disaster.  When  panic 
strikes  the  heart  of  the  soldiers,  the  battle 
is  lost.  No  more  dreadful  woe  was  pro- 
nounced upon  the  doomed  Jerusalem  than 
the  Saviour's  prophetic  words,  "men's 
heacts  fuling  them  for  fear."  The  stroke 
of  pestilence  was  not  so  paralyzing,  the 
creeping  famine  was  not  so  deadly,  as  the 
beartl^eak  of  the  people's  despair.  The 
saddest  record  in  the  lives  of  the  disciples 
is  not  found  in  the  long  annals  of  persecu- 
tkn  and  final  martyrdom ;  it  was  made  in 
that  midnight  hour  when  they  all  forsook 
dicir  Master  and  fled.  The  dark  day  of 
oor  revolution  was  not  its  Bunker  Hill,  but 
its  VaUey  Forge.  The  fateful  moment  of 
OUT  late  war,  when  liberty  trembled  in  the 
fahnce,  and  the  nations,  looking  askance, 
iraitcd  breathless  for  our  overthrow,  was  in 
that  long  oppressive  summer  when  men 
were  sickened  with  blood,  and  the  timid 
cried  for  peace,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
ration's  heart  faiiled  with  fear. 

The  wide-spread  horror  and  desolation 
of  war  is  not  wholly  a  matter  of  the  few 
vbo  iaM  In  the  fray.  Theirs  is,  perhaps, 
t&e  lighter  part  of  the  trouble.  It  is  the 
diead  and  terror  of  the  hosts  exposed,  but 
to  whom  death  comes  not  nigh ;  it  is  th3 
brooding  shadow  in  the  halls  of  state  ;  the 
'    iaxiety  that  sits  by  the  hearthstone ;  the 

tboasand  needless  alarms  that  feed  upon 

the  inevitable  csdamity ;  the  formless,  name- 


less clouds  of  fear  in  which  the  whole  na- 
tion is  enshrouded.  Even  rumors  of  war 
can  strike  panic  to  the  heart  of  a  whole 
people  and  cause  them  to  quail  as  if  in 
presence  of  actual  disaster.  And  this  fear 
has  torment.  It  works  results  mightier 
and  more  direful  even  than  itself.  The 
great  financial  panic  that  has  brought  such 
devastation  to  the  material  interests  of  our 
country  is  a  witness  of  this.  The  whole 
mighty  structure  of  this  Castle  Dangerous 
has  been  baseless  as  an  insubstantial  dream. 
Secret  distrust  crept  into  the  hearts  of 
men ;  cowardice  made  each  treacherous  to 
his  neighbor,  fear  shortened  the  public  arm 
that  it  could  not  save  ;  the  business  heart 
grew  faint,  and  all  the  great  results  of  its 
enterprise  and  courage  have  felt  this  secret 
undermining.  The  wheels  of  industry  are 
stopped,  families  are  homeless,  children  cry 
for  bread.  And  all  for  the  merest  phantom 
of  fear,  a  cold  shadow  of  suspicion  which  a 
single  sunbeam  of  hearty  confidence  and 
courage  might  have  scattered  away. 

"  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence."  It 
is  the  voice  of  a  preacher  a  thousand  years 
earlier  than  Christ.  But  if  the  world  had 
even  yet  heeded  the  lesson,  what  pages 
that  must  now  be  filled  with  records  of 
failure  and  defeat,  of  weak  yielding  to 
temptation,  of  dalliance  with  evil,  of  sloth- 
ful aims  and  low  desires,  would  be  left  for- 
ever white  and  spotless.  We  have  not 
learned  the  "  method  of  inwardness."  Bles- 
sed are  the  strong  in  heart,  is  a  beatitude 
as  old  as  humanity ;  but  none  save  one  has 
ever  proved  its  utmost  blessing. 

But  strength  of  heart  is  not  of  itself  suffi- 
cient unto  the  full  mastery  of  life.  On 
every  side  it  must  fail,  if  not  through  fear, 
through  very  limitation  of  its  scope  and 
power.  Other  hands  are  moving  the  wheels 
of  fate ;  and  faith  is  as  necessary  as  cour- 
age ;  faith,  which  is  courage  passed  out  of 
itself  and  vested  in  another.  After  we  have 
done  God's  will  according  to  our  ability, 
we  have  still  to  suffer  it,  to  wait  and  trust 
and  receive.  And  this  is  often  the  severest 
test  of  true  strength  of  heart.  Men  who 
very  easily  trust  themselves,  though  this 
trust  is  oftenest  betrayed,  find  it  hard  to  put 
the  same  unquestioning  faith  in  God  or  in 
their  fellow-men.    The  philosophies  oi  the 
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world  have  not  been  such  as  to  induce  trust 
in  God  or  man.  Even  the  doctrines  sup- 
posed to  be  divine,  have  uttered  their  edict 
of  man's  depravity  and  God*s  mah'gnity. 
The  deliberate  effort  of  a  large  part  of  the 
Christian  church  has  been  to  make  men's 
hearts  fail  them  for  fear.  The  haunting 
phantom  of  an  awful,  unknown  doom  over- 
hanging the  world,  has  been  sedulously  con- 
jured up,  in  order  that  men  should  be  sub- 
dued through  bondage  to  tear.  Is  it  a  won- 
der that  the  world  has  been  weak-hearted 
and  cowardly  and  selfish  so  long  ? 

"  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear."  Perfect 
love  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things, 
endureth  all  things,  and  never  faileth. 
Jesus  added  a  new  and  higher  lesson  to  the 
wisdom  of  old,  a  lesson  that  could  be  born 
only  of  the  knowledge  of  God  as  our  Father 
and  Friend.  "Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid ;  believe  in 
God."  When  he  entreated  his  disciples 
thus,  he  gave  a  reason  for  it :  they  were  in 
one  of  the  many  mansions  of  the  Father's 
house.  He  who  would  be  always  undis- 
mayed, must  have  a  sure  anchor  outside  his 
own  heart,  strong  as  that  may  be.  And 
where  shall  it  be  if  there  is  room  for  fear 
or  doubt  with  God  ? 

"  It  is  possible  that  the  great  battle  of  the 
Protestant  church  in  the  near  future,"  said 
an  eloquent  speaker  the  other  night,  laying 
his  hand  on  the  Bible,  "  is  to  be  over  the 
pages  of  this  holy  book,  for  whose  salvation 
man  shall  be  called  to  wage  more  valiant 
warfare  than  religion  has  known  before,  and 
go  to  martyrdom,  if  need  be,  in  the  work  of 
God."  Yet  on  the  other  hand  never  was 
criticism  of  the  Bible  so  sincere  and  rev- 
erent as  now.  Though  never  before  was 
such  blaze  of  examination  converged  on  the 
sacred  text,  it  is  an  examination  anxious 
not  to  discredit,  but  to  properly  value. 
And  while  we  talk  enthusiastically  about 
fighting  for  the  Bible,  are  we  perfectly  clear 
as  to  the  ground  on  which  we  ourselves 
would  be  willing  to  rest  the  controversy  ? 

The  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  we  say; 
bot  just  what  do  we  mean  by  that  ?  Not 
plenary  inspiration,  surely ;  nobody  believes 
that  in  its  strict  sense  at  this  day,  we  sup- 
pose, not   even   the   Catholic.    The   old 


theory  that  makes  of  the  Scripture  writers 
mere  instruments  like  wood  or  stone,  to  be 
played  upon  by  the  divine  hand ;  the  mind 
passive,  the  hand  moved  by  a  power  out- 
side themselves  to  write  they  know  not 
what, — if  this  had  not  long  ago  fell  of  its 
own  weight  of  internal  evidence,  it  must 
have  been  abandoned,  as  both  dishonoring 
to  God's  use  of  the  intelligences  he  has 
made,and  unnecessarily  belittling  to  prophet 
and  apostle.  Was  then  the  message  spoken 
to  them  in  audible  voice,  to  be  by  them  re- 
pealed, whether  in  the  divine  words  or  n 
their  own  ?  Shall  we  consider  the  excep- 
tional affirmation,  "  I  heard  a  voice  saying," 
binding  on  the  great  volume  of  Scripture, 
concerning  the  method  of  whose  revelation 
no  statement  is  made  ?  Or  need  we  press 
the  general  expression  of  authority  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,"  to  the  prejudice  of  the  fact 
that  the  Lord  has  other  ways  of  speaking 
than  by  audible  voic5  ? 

But  the  word  inspiration  explains  itself, 
we  may  say.  It  is  an  inbreathing.  That 
is  true.  But  the  bearing  of  this  testimony 
is  not  on  the  fact,  but  on  men's  opinio^,  of 
the  fact.  It  is  a  witness  in  the  history  of 
belief,  as  the  fossil  in  the  rock  preserves 
the  history  of  its  age  ;  but  it  sheds  no  light 
on  the  original  problem.  Nor  is  it  unan- 
swerable to  say,  the  record  itself  uses  the 
world.  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspira- 
tion of  God," — if  the  word  be  the  exact 
synonym  of  the  original,  and  untouched 
by  interpolater's  hand,  there  is  yet  the 
further  possibility,  as  we  shall  presently 
consider,  of  the  misapprehension  or  imper- 
fect expression  of  the  fact  by  the  original 
writer. 

And  if  an  argument  be  made  on  so  frail  a 
foundation  as  a  word,  how  shall  we  har- 
monize this  word  inspiration  with  the  more 
frequent  revelation,  which  means  not  to 
make  audible,  but  to  make  visible.  Each 
word,  it  is  true,  may  borrow  the  meaning  of 
the  other  in  our  vague  fifishion  of  modern 
speech.  We  reveal  by  word,  we  inspire  by 
vision.  We  talk,  for  instance,  of  the  in- 
spiration of  genius.  But  genius,  we  have 
agreed,  is  not  an  inbreathing,  but  an  in- 
sight The  genius  is  not  he  who  has  more 
enthusiasm  than  other  men  for  the  doing  of 
a  thing,  but  a  higher,  clearer,  finer  percep- 
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txm  of  the  thing  to  be  done.  When  we 
call  this  &culty  Go«l-given  and  divine,  we 
speak  of  it  only  with  just  reverence.  And 
if  the  inspiration  by  which  the  Bible  was 
written  be  a  higher  and  holier  genius, 
given  in  unwonted  measure  and  in  a  special 
way,  is  it  not  more  than  possible  that  this 
is  also  a  matter  of  ueing  t 

The  whole  structure  and  imagery  of  the 
record  lends  plausibility  to  this  view.  It  is 
pictorial ;  the  language  of  description  rather 
than  of  repetition.  The  latest  comments 
of  science  on  the  Mosaic  account  of  crea- 
tion, maintaining  the  harmony  of  the  two, 
tcU  us  that  the  successive  epochs  are  de- 
scribed exactly  as  they  would  naturally 
appear  'o  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  passing 
before  him  in  grand  panorama.  *'  I  saw  in 
visions  ot  the  night,"  say  the  prophets. 
The  disciples  saw  the  heavens  opened,  and 
the  angels  of  the  transfiguration.  Peter 
saw  the  vision  of  the  clean  and  unclean 
beasts  together,  that  conquered  his  stubborn 
Judaism.  Paul  saw  Jesus  on  the  way  to 
Damascus  and  "  was  not  disobedient  to  the 
heavenly  vision."  John  saw  the  new  Jeru- 
salem, coming  down  out  of  heaven. 

If  this  is  so,  is  any  other  theory  of  in- 
spiration needed?  Shall  we  not  suspect 
that  the  old  belief  and  the  word  which  ex- 
presses it  have  been  mistaken  —  that  we 
should  say  not  inspiration,  but  insight? 
And  when  the  vision  was  recorded,  in  what- 
ever imperfect  language  these  men  might 
command,  did  they  not  speak  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 

Science  comes  again  to  the  aid  of  this 
tbeory,  in  its  developments  in  the  regions 
Gf  psychological  research,that  have  followed, 
tboagh  afar  ofl^  the  advance  of  more  ma- 
terial knowledge.  Obscure  as  the  subject 
still  is,  we  are  left  little  room  to  doubt  that 
the  mind  can,  under  extraordinary  condi- 
tioos,  assert  its  independence  of  and  sover- 
dgoty  over  matter.  It  has  other  avenues 
of  perception  than  the  loopholes  of  the 
bufiij  senses.  Finer  senses  become  alert ; 
spiritual  eyes  are  opened.  It  has  visions 
impossible  to  the  usual  order  of  things, 
2ad  hears  words  not  lawful  to  be  uttered. 
What  relation  this  may  bear  to  the  vagaries 
of  the  lowest  order  of  <' spiritualism,"  we 
m  not  competent  even  to  speculate.    But 


in  a  higher  region,  these  footfalls  on  the 
boundaries  of  another  world  have  been  too 
many  to  be  utterly  disregarded.  And  how- 
ever materialistic  be  our  tendencies,  find 
who  can,  any  one  who  has  not  his  private 
and  exceptional  experience  of  impressions 
and  premonitions  and  various  mental  and 
spiritual  phenomena  that  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to  theorize  about.  The  deep  student 
in  these  matters  finds  nothing  in  the  Bible 
too  miraculous  to  admit  of  possible  explana- 
tion by  the  laws  of  this  higher  realm  of  be- 
ing, laws  toward  the  knowledge  of  which 
we  are  groping,  and  which  may  be  as  nat- 
ural and  immutable  as  any  of  the  material 
world.  Instead  of  hasty  and  shallow  denial 
on  either  side,  he  finds  it  prudent  to  trust 
to  future  years  the  yet  uniscovered  har- 
mony. 

Obviously  this  theory  of  the  reception  of 
divine  knowledge  applies  only  to  such 
truths  of  the  record  as  were  not  accessible 
to  the  writers  by  ordinary  means.  It  would 
be  great  superfluity  of  credence  to  believe 
that  the  whole  Scriptures  were  entirely  and 
equally  the  gift  of  revelation;  rather,  in 
the  wise  words  of  the  Winchester  Profes- 
sion, they  "  contain  a  revelation."  For  in- 
stance, no  special  illumination  was  required 
to  write  the  sentence  "Adam,  Sheth,  Enos," 
or  any  of  the  endless  genealogies ;  and  we 
may  say  the  same  of  all  the  facts  of  the 
Jewish  history.  But  other  elements  of  the 
record, —  notably  the  prophetic  element, 
must  have  had  other  origin  than  the  com- 
mon sources  of  knowledge. 

Prophecy,  at  least,  is  clairvoyance,  using 
the  word  in  its  legitimate  sence.  It  is 
clear-seeing, — the  inreaching,  f-j-discem- 
ing  illumination  of  the  spirit.  And  even  in 
the  high  and  mystic  utterances  of  Jesus, 
when  he  "  spake  as  one  having  authority," 
he  would  seem  to  have  assumed  the  garb, 
and  to  speak  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  In- 
deed can  we  claim  any  distinction  between 
him  and  the  prophets  in  their  mediatorial 
office  but  this  :  that  while  the  illumination 
granted  to  them  was  fitful  and  limited,  and 
serving  often  minor  ends,  upon  him  the 
spirit  was  poured  without  measure. 

What  bearing  this  view  of  the  divine 
illumination  has  upon  the  so-called  "in- 
tegrity of  the  record,"  is  obvious.     It  is 
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fatal  to  idolatry  of  the  letter.  It  scatters 
all  superstition  about  any  mysterious  efficacy 
or  sacredness  attending  the  mere  words  of 
the  text  The  divine  help  is  in  the  vision, 
not  in  the  language  in  which  it  is  recorded. 
The  recorder  may  have  blundered  in  his 
word ;  may  have  darkened  the  counsel  of 
the  Lord  with  his  own  intervening  wisdom  ; 
may  even  have  dimly  apprehended  or  have 
mistaken  the  full  significance  of  what  passed 
before  his  spiritual  sight;  but  does  that 
touch  the  integrity  of  the  vision  ?  We 
may  even  so  far  sympathize  with  the  most 
rationalistic  thinker  as  to  see  how  to  him, 
whose  credulity  staggers  at  accounts  of 
miracle,  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  re- 
corders wrote  what  they  thought  they  saw, 
or  what  others  told  them  they  had  seen  or 
thought  they  had  seen,  than  that  these 
wonders  were  the  exact  and  actual  fact. 
For  ourselves,  however,  we  might  still 
find  it  easier  as  well  as  more  modest,  to 
trust  the  apprehension  and  judgment  of 
these  recorders,  concerning  the  facts  of 
their  own  day,  than  to  trust  our  own. 

Whether  with  advancing  knowledge  the 
element  of  miracle  will  resolve  itself  into 
a  higher  naturalness,  we  can  only  speculate. 
But  before  that  time,  the  religionist  and 
the  rationalist,  coming  both  to  higher 
ground,  may  find  themselves  in  harmony. 
The  latter,  who  now  criticises  not  the  spirit 
but  the  methods  of  revelation,  must  concede 
on  quite  other  than  Scriptural  grounds  the 
presence  and  intervention  of  spiritual  forces 
as  far  above  his  denial  as  they  are  above 
his  comprehension.  And  the  former,  if  he 
must  yield,  as  the  Duke  of  Somerset  says 
he  must,  that  as  creeds  and  councils  have 
erred,  so  have  apostles  and  evangelists, 
will  still  be  able  to  maintain  that  the  error 
is  with  apostle  and  evangelist,  not  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  whose  message  they  deliver. 
Without  bondage  to  the  b6dy  of  clay  in 
which  the  living,  burning  spirit  of  the 
divine  word  is  clothed,  he  can  the  more 
firmly  stand  for  those  central,  eternal  truths 
that,  passed  into  life,  have  not  only  rendered 
divine  our  ancient  book  of  books,  but  have 
approved  themselves  in  an  older  and  more 
universal  record,— the  common  heart  of 
humanity. 


There  is  no  subject  in  the  whole  range 
of  human  experience  about  which  people  can 
make  such  show  of  virtue,  at  the  expense 
of  others,  as  in  the  matter  of  early  rising. 
Nor  is  there  any  other  that  better  illus- 
trates how  hopelessly  lost  is  the  jewel  of 
consistency  with  us  all.  Probably  we  strike 
a  fairer  average  in  our  hours  of  sleep  than 
in  any  other  habit  of  life,  and  give  it  about 
a  third  of  our  time,  the  world  over.  Nature 
withholds  more,  whatever  we  do;  and 
speedily  avenges  herself  if  we  put  her  off 
with  much  less.  And  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  l*e  one  of  the  inalienable 
rights  to  allot  this  season  as  suits  our  own 
convenience  or  necessity,  if  our  fellow-men 
be  not  unduly  disturbed  thereby.  But  the 
impression  is  universal  that  there  is  abso- 
lute virtue  in  early  rising,  irrespective  of 
circumstances ;  though  why,  no  mortal  can 
tell.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Solomon,  and 
haply  for  ages  before,  a  shadow  of  reproach 
has  rested  on  the  desire  for  a  little  more 
folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep.  He  who 
rises  an  hour  before  his  neighbors  feels 
that  he  has  done  a  virtuous  thing,  and 
everybody  permits  him  to  think  so,  even 
though,  if  reason  were  allowed  any  testi- 
mony, she  might  pronounce  it  a  very  vicious 
thing.  The  good  country  folk,  astir  with 
their  chanticleers,  their  breakfast  horn 
sounding  cheerily  at  six  of  the  morning, 
scout  the  lazy  habits  of  their  city  cousins, 
taking  their  coffee  wearily  at  nine.  These 
pampered  Sybarites,  meanwhile,  at  their 
driving  activities  through  the  noisy  busi- 
ness hours,  and  in  full  tide  of  brightness 
and  bounding  life  with  the  gas-lights,  have 
their  jibe  at  the  provincials,  whose  dull  eyes 
cannot  be  propped  open  beyond  the  sylvan 
retiring-hour  of  the  chickens.  And  to 
neither  party  does  it  seem  to  occur  that 
their  plus  and  minus  on  opposite  sides 
does  not  in  the  least  disturb  the  balance  of 
the  equation. 

So  with  people  of  different  temperaments, 
—  what  high  courts  of  censure  they  estab- 
lish over  each  other,  when  an  appeal  to 
common  sense  would  rule  them  out  as  in- 
competent to  sit  upon  the  case  1  The  care- 
ful housewife,  for  instance,  whose  morning 
work  and  early  dinner  and  thriftless  maids 
are  the  burden  on  her  soul,  cannot  make 
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her  eyes  stay  shut  alter  the  robin's  song 
begins,  and  is  alert  and  stirring,  wondering 
how  anybody  can  be  so  stupid  as  to  doze 
the  bright,  fresh  morning  away.  The  half 
of  the  household  less  virtuous  in  this  re- 
spect, hears  the  story  in  polite  and  self-ac- 
cusing silence,  but  doubtless  remains  incor- 
rigible. His  beU  noir  is  the  evening  lec- 
ture, for  which  he  writes  half  the  day,  get- 
ting into  his  proper  electric  state  at  night- 
fidl,  and  trom  which  he  comes  home  at  ten 
to  the  housewife  dozing  comfortably  on  the 
sob,  with  his  eyes  shining,  his  nerves  at 
concert  p'tch,  his  brain  whirling  with 
thought  and  activity ;  and  he  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  feminine  power  whose  word 
is  law,  will  hurry  the  household  into  quiet 
when  he  has  two  hours'  wakefulness  before 
him.  And  this  tyranny  of  temperament  as- 
serts its  sway  independently  of  early  din- 
ners and  evening  lectures.  Yet  from  very 
nature  of  the  case,  you  shall  never  convince 
either  party  that  the  perverse  habit  of  the 
other  is  not  a  matter  of  obstinacy  or  of 
foolish  indulgence. 

Nor  are  people  more  reasonable  with 
themselves.  Great  authors  have  told  us 
how,  enamored  of  the  theories  of  early  ris- 
ing, they  made  the  heroic  attempt,  and  have 
confessed  shamefacedly  their  foilure;  but 
they  incidentally  show  that  their  retiring- 
hour  had  kept  the  same  extravagant  late- 
ness. It  had  not  occurred  to  them  to  piece 
out  the  candle  at  the  bottom  that  they  were 
burning  so  much  lower  at  the  top.  And 
yet  if  we  may  believe  them,  they  thought 
they  had  missed  a  great  virtue  in  not  per- 
severing unto  the  end. 

It  it  much  better  with  you,  dear  sir  or 
madam,  in  -this  matter  ?  An  early  train 
gets  you  up  once  in  the  season  in  long  ad- 
vance of  the  world,  and  this  consciousness 
ol  superior  merit  rises  as  spontaneously  in 
jour  breast,  as  if  you  had  done  so  all  your 
life.  It  is  such  an  easy  thing — after  it  is 
done!  and  the  gain  is  so  obvious.  You 
have  a  fine  contempt  for  the  slowness  and 
sleepiness  of  your  fellows,  and  heartlessly 
exult  over  the  prostrate  foe.  You  make  a 
pomt  of  saying  that  you  take  the  early  train, 
as  if  that  were  virtue  enough  for  this  world. 

And  then,  what  a  glory  is  the  sunrise ! 
You  had  absolutely  forgotten  this  rival  of 


sunset,  this  miracle  of  amber  and  rose-color, 
so  long  it  is  since  you  were  eye-witness  of 
the  scene.  If  put  upon  oath,  you  could  not 
swear  the  sun  had  risen  before,  for — ^how 
long  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  this  great 
show  has  held  forth  every  morning  of  the 
weeks  and  months,  and  wasted  its  beauty 
on  a  slumbering  world  ?  No ;  you  will 
never  believe  that  it  is  not  a  grand  spec- 
tacular display,  brought  out  in  honor  of  the 
unaccustomed  spectator.  You  resolve  to 
encourage  it  hereafter  by  your  constant 
presence.  That  is  all  very  well  at  six  of 
the  morning ;  but  how  do  you  feel  about  it 
at  half-past  eleven  of  the  same  night?  Then 
you  know  that  half  the  charm  was  in  the 
unusualness  of  the  sight ;  and  that  it  will 
look  all  the  better  six  months  hence  if  you 
do  not  see  it  meanwhile. 

And  after  all  one  need  not  waste  much 
sympathy  on  the  sun.  What  is  he  for,  but 
to  get  up  and  start  his  fire  in  the  morning, 
and  make  the  world  comfortable  for  us  to 
get  up  into  ? 

How  much  happier  this  world  would  be 
if  people  only  knew  half  the  good  they  do 
to  other  people !  Those  who  write  all  the 
delightful  books,  for  instance,  have  they 
any  adequate  sense  of  the  fountains  of  glad- 
ness they  open  by  the  wayside  ?  and  does 
any  rising  and  ever-growing  mist  of  grati- 
tude return  and  refresh  their  own  lives? 
It  ought  to  be  so,  from  natural  instinct  of 
courtesy,  that,  if  not  able  to  discharge  its 
obligation,  feels  bound  and  happy  to  rec- 
ognize it  How  gladly,  for  instance,  would 
one  small  circle  communicate  to  a  beautiful 
and  gifted  writer,  if  she  were  still  here  to 
receive  it,  the  comfort  and  delight  they  had 
during  the  dreamy  days  of  last  summer,  in 
living  a  double  aud  charmed  life  of  ''A 
Week  in  a  French  Country  House."  Or 
just  now  when  they  are  riding  to  the  North 
Countree  in  a  phseton,  and  sharing  its 
strange  adventures,  they  would  be  quite 
willing  to  let  the  author,  who,  they  are  sure^ 
is  not  so  Black  as  his  name,  know  that  he 
has  done  them  a  great  and  very  particular 
kindness  in  providing  them  thi%  exquisite 
entertainment  With  what  relish  they  think 
his  thoughts  after  him  !  How  gaily  they 
bowl  along  the  winding,  picturesque  £ng- 
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lish  roads,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  and  look 
off  on  the  fuU-foliaged,  blossoming  land- 
scapes, and  sigh  with  delight  that  there  is 
a  full  month  of  this  before  them :  gayly  and 
cosily  they  share  the  dinners  at  the  snug 
little  inns,  and  join  the  games  of  bezique, 
and  grow  moist-eyed  at  the  touch  of  the 
guitar  and  the  sound  of  the  old  romantic 
songs.  They  take  sides  in  the  sparrings  of 
Queen  Tita  and  her  liege  lord,  and  them- 
selves fall  to  sparring  as  to  whether  their 
conjugal  felicity  be  quite  safe  under  such 
constant,  brilliant  rapier-flashes  of  fencing 
and  parrying.  It  comes  to  such  pass  that 
the  grave  matron  of  the  circle  unblushingly 
confesses  herself  in  love  with  the  Uhlan, 
and  the  incorrigible  bachelor  acknowledges 
"  if  it  were  Bell,  now,  how  could  one  help 
it  ?  "  They  have  sewed  these  young  people 
into  their  seams,  and  knitted  them  into  their 
adornments,  led  on  by  a  voice  that  fell  into 
sympathetic  harmony  with  the  guitar-ca- 
dences and  the  songs.  And  the  story  of 
all  those  enchanted  nights  will  never  be 
known  to  him  who  long  ago  patiently  and 
perhaps  not  over-joy  fully,  wrought  in  soli- 
tude the  spell  under  which  they  have  so  de- 
lightfully fallen.  He  does  not  know  at  this 
moment  but  this  particular,  precious  copy 
of  his  book  has  come  to  melancholy  end  at 
the  paper-maker's,  or  is  marked  for  a  dime 


at  the  street  book-stall.  They  will  never 
tell  him  how  far  and  bright  that  little  can- 
dle sheds  its  beams :  a  great  waste  of  pos- 
sible comfort  to  him,  they  think. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  friends  we 
have,  until  misfortune  brings  them  out. 
At  least  fifteen  hundred  persons  who  have 
never  to  our  knowledge  read  anything  in 
the  Repository  before,  have  discovered 
the  transposition  of  lines  in  the  article  on 
Dr.  Dean  in  our  last  number.  As  the  text 
is  all  there,  however,  they  have  been  able, 
with  some  trouble,  to  read  them  back  into 
the  undislocated  state  in  which  they  left 
the  proof-reader's  hands,  and  untangle  the 
obscured  sense.  A  more  grievous  error  is 
that  which  represents  the  venerable  Doctor 
as  going  on  Sunday  afternoon  to  "  note  the 
progress  made  on  the  rising  walls  of  the 
Academy";  since  no  one  could  be  more 
puritanic  in  strict  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath than  was  he.  What  the  author  said 
was  every  afternoon.  It  is  the  genius  of 
the  tripod  who  must  make  amends  to  Mr. 
Seward's  shade  for  robbing  him  of  the 
credit  of  the  one  brilliant  phrase  he  gave 
to  politics.  He  has  not  so  many  laurels  at 
the  hands  of  the  American  people,  nor  Mr. 
Sumner  so  few,  as  to  justify  such  a  trans- 
fer. 


EDITOR»S  BOOK  TABLE. 


The  principal  object  of  interest  on  this 
venerable  table  at  this  moment  is  a  new 
cover,  the  trophy  of  a  long- continued  and 
hard-contested  siege.  On  the  one  side — 
of  the  siege,  not  the  cover — solid  conserva- 
tism, questioning  the  safety  of  any  change 
in  the  immemorial  order  of  things  ;  respect 
for  age,  such  as  the  venerable  name  of 
Ladies'  Repository  has  reached  ;  tender 
association,  linking  the  name  with  a  large 
part  of  the  history  and  many  of  the  cherish- 
ed names  of  our  church ;  and  withal,  a 
suggestion  that  the  ladies  might  take  it  as 
a  mark  of  indifference  or  neglect,  this  drop- 
ping of  the  distinctive  word  that  marked 
the  magazine  as  theirs  so  long ;  than  which, 
nothing  was  farther  from  the  intention  of 
its  controlling  powers.    Against  this  im- 


posing array  were  only  a  question  of  tastc> 
and  a  touch  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Our 
late  style  has  long  seemed  to  U3  a  bit  old- 
fashioned,  belonging  to  the  era  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazines  and  the  Young 
Lady's  Companions  of  the  last  generation* 
It  was  rather  cumbersome  also,  as  will  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  full  name  with  the 
one  we  take  at  present.  Especially  it  did 
not  correctly  express  the  scope  of  the  pub- 
lication. A  lady's  magazine  is  so  naturally 
suggestive  of  fashions,  that  we  find  our 
less  familiar  friends  often  wondering  why 
we  do  not  introduce  them,  and  requesting 
that  we  do  so.  The  present  name  is  more 
exactly  to  the  point.  The  magazine  is  still 
to  be,  more  than  ever  we  trust,  a  repository 
of  the  best  thought  of  the  day;  and  its 
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articles  have  never  addressed  themselves 
especially  to  ladies,  but  to  all  members  of 
the  home  circle.  1 1  among  our  contributors 
ladies  continue  to  predominate,  they  do  not 
necessarily  covet  none  but  lady  readers. 

On  the  contrary .     If  we  still  look  to 

lidies-  as  our  especial  patrons,  they  will 
take  note  of  the  implication,  that  of  the 
home  circlee  we  aim  to  reach,  they  are  th 
prime  element  and  chief  adornment 

Moreover,  we  are  glad  to  drop  the  dis- 
tinctive word,  in  token  of  the  coming  day 
when  in  all  good  thought  and  work,  as  in 
th^  ideal  church,  there  shall  be  neither 
male  nor  female,  but  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 
The  day  is  passing  when  woman's  work  in 
literature  is  to  be  judged  as  was  once  Han- 
nah More's,  as  "  very  well  done — for  a  wo- 
man." And  the  time  is  already  far  past 
when  the  writings  of  women  most  find  a 
special  and  somewhat  lower  niche  in  publi- 
cation than  those  of  men.  A  reference  to 
this  same  cover  will  show  that  we  make  a 
fiur  division  in  this  respect ;  and  we  may 
add  that  the  basis  of  discrimination  is  in 
Ac  production,  not  the  producer. 

The  fact  that  since  the  consolidation  ot 
the  Christian  Repository  with  the  Vntuer- 
salisty  this  is  the  only  "  Repository "  we 
have,  and  that  there  is  another  of  the 
same  name,  the  Methodist  magazine,  with 
which  this  is  often  confounded,  have  also 
strengthened  our  inclination  to  adopt  the 
simple  name  of  The  Repository,  by  which 
the  magazine  is  already  practically  known 
2nd  called. 

As  to  what  shall  be  inside  the  cover  for 
Ae  coming  year,  we  will  not  repeat  here 
what  the  reader  will  find  on  its  second 
page,  where  we  make  such  announcements 
as  we  are  now  sure  o^  with  more  to  come. 
We  wish  our  readers  joy  of  these  pages, 
and  the  pages  joy  of  many  readers.  *  And 
both  wishes  we  shall  labor  with  what  laith- 
folness  we  can,  to  bring  to  pass. 

—We  have  read  "Old  Kensington,"*  hero- 
ically, determined  to  do  the  author  full  jus- 
tice, in  this  our  first  acquaintance,  but  we 
confess  it  has  been  at  the  expense  of  many  a 
yawn  concealed  not  without  sense  of  shame. 
We  owe  so  much  to  that  great  name,  and 

*OUlK«osington.  By  Miit  Thackeray.  New  York. 
Harper  St  Brotben>.    1873. 


would  SO  gladly  perpetuate  our  allegiance, 
that  it  is  afillcting  to  find  Miss  Thackeray 
wearisome  ;  but  so  it  is.  It  must  be  from 
a  trick  she  has  of  long  parentheses,  and  a 
blending  of  things  old  and  new,  and  a  tak- 
ing for  granted  of  knowledge  which  the 
American  reader,  at  least,  does  not  possess, 
that  her  descriptions  are  so  vague  and  be- 
wildering. With  all  our  patient  following 
we  have  not  a  clear  idea  of  a  single  scene, 
or  a  definite  conception  of  a  single  charac- 
ter in  "  Old  Kensington."  How  different 
from  the  strong  individuality  of  George 
Eliot,  the  vivid  picturesqueness  of  Currer 
Bell! 

Yet,  though  Miss  Thackeray  is  not  a 
word  painter,  she  is  a  sweet  and  gentle 
dreamer,  and  the  story  before  us  is  full  ot 
lovely  suggestions.  The  charm  of  natur- 
alness is  in  it  all,  the  sentiments  are  no- 
ble, the  feeling  true  and  clear.  And  to  say 
that  we  have  here  a  pure  and  high-toned 
book,  that  leaves  one's  best  life  the  better 
and  more  exalted  for  the  reading,  is  to  say 
much  in  its  praise. 

As  for  the  story  it  is  too  slight  to  re- 
produce in  detail ;  if  we  were  to  give  the 
reader  the  best  ot  what  the  reading  gave 
us,  it  would  be  from  the  bits  of  reflection 
strown  thick  through  these  pages  as 
through  George  Eliot's,  though  often  with- 
out the  obviousness  of  her  applications. 
A  few  of  these  may  explain  better  than 
many  words,  what  we  mean  by  "lovely 
suggestions."  For  instance,  under  the 
chapter  about  "  the  shabby  angel," 

"  Who  says  angels  must  be  all  young 
and  splendid?  Will  there  not  be  some 
comforting  ones,  shabby  and  tender ;  whose 
radiance  does  not  dazzle  nor  bewilder; 
whose  faces  are  worn,  perhaps,  while  their 
stars  shine  with  a  gentle,  tremulous  light, 
more  soothing  to  our  aching,  earth-bound 
hearts  than  the  glorious  radiance  of  bright- 
er spirits  ?  " 

Or,  speaking  of  her  heroine, 

"When,  with  time,  those  mysterious 
other  selves  came  upon  her  that  we  meet 
as  we  travel  alon^  the  road,  bewildering 
her  and  pointing  with  all  their  different  ex- 
periences, she  ceased  to  judge  either  her- 
self or  others,  as  severely.  She  loved  faith 
and  truth,  and  hated  meanness  and  dissim- 
ulation, as  much  as  ever.  Only,  being  a 
woman  too  honest  to  deceive  herself,  she 
found  she  could  no  longer  apply  the  pre- 
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cepts  that  she  had  once  used  to  her  satis- 
faction. To  hate  the  devil  and  all  his 
works,  is  one  thing  ;  but  to  say  who  is  the 
devil  and  which  are  his  works,   is  another. 

Sometimes  this  suggestiveness  is  in  a 
single  sentence  : 

"  The  cathedral  seemed  like  a  great  holy- 
heart  in  the  midst  of  the  city. 

"  Each  word  she  spoke  nad  a  meaning, 
for  she  had  lived  her  words,  and  wept  them 
out,  one  by  one." 

Again  a  whole  paragraph  turns  aside  to 
give  us  some  experience  straight  from  the 
author's  heart.  With  what  sweet  courage 
she  meets  the  religious  aspect  of  the  times  : 

"  Unlike  the  visions  of  the  fervent  and 
mystical  past,  when  kneeling  anchorites 
beheld,  in  answer  to  their  longing  prayers, 
pitiful  saints  crowned  with  roses,  ana  ra- 
diant with  light,  and,  vanishing  away, 
visions  of  hearts  on  fire  and  the  sacred 
stigmata,  the   rewards  of  their    life-long 

genance ;  to-day  the  Brother  whom  we 
ave  seen,  appears  to  us  in  the  place  of 
sjrmbols  of  that  which  it  bath  not  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.  The 
teaching  of  the  Teacher,  as  we  understand 
it  now,  IS  translated  into  a  new  language  of 
daily  toil  and  human  sympathy  ;  our  saints 
are  the  sinners  helped  out  of  the  mire  ;  our 
visions  do  not  vanish  ;  our  heavenly  music 
comes  to  us  in  the  voices  of  the  school-chil- 
dren ;  surely  it  is  as  sweet  as  any  that  ever 
reached  the  enraptured  ears  of  penitents  in 
their  cells.  If  people  are  no  longer  on 
their  knees,  as  they  once  were,  and  if  some 
are  afraid  and  cry  out  that  the  divine 
images  of  our  faith  are  waxin?  dimmer  in 
their  niches— if  in  the  Calvaries  of  these 
modem  times  we  still  see  truth  blasphemed, 
thieves  waitin^^  on  their  crosses  of  igno- 
rance and  crime,  sick  people  crying  for 
help,  and  children  weeping  bitterly— why 
should  we  be  afraid  of  people  rising  from 
their  knees,  and  setting  to  tbeir  days 
work  with  honest  and  loving  hearts,  and 
going,  instead  of  saying  "  I  go,"  and  re- 
maining and  crying  "  Lord,  Lord  "  ? 

And  sweetly,  too,  she  touches  upon  the 
healing  power  of  nature  : 

"There  are  harsh  words  and  unkind 
judgments  in  life,  but  what  a  might  of 
nature,  of  oblivion  and  distraction  is  ar- 
rayed in  battle  against  them ;  daylight, 
lamplight,  sounds  of  birds  and  animals, 
come  in  between,  and  turn  the  slander,  the 
Ill-spoken  sentence  and  its  fierce  retort, 
firom  its  path.  What  do  harsh  words 
matter  that  we  spoken  a  week  ago  ?  Seven 
days'  sunshine  has  brightened  since  then. 
Wliile  I  am  railing  at  fals^  friends  and 
harsh  interpretations,  the  clematis  flowers 


have  starred  the  wavering  curtain  of  green 
that  shades  my  window  from  the  ii^ht ;  the 
old  Norman  steeple  has  clanged  the  blue 
hours ;  the  distant  flow  of  the  sea  has 
reached  me,  with  a  sound  of  the  twitter  of 
birds  in  accompaniment.  Is  it  six  months 
ago  since  A  judged  B  unkindly  ?  A  and  B 
walking  by  the  opal  light  "of  the  distant 
horizon,  are  thinking  no  more  of  coldness 
or  unkindness,  but  of  the  fresh  sweetness 
of  the  autumnal  sea." 

For  such  gems  as  these  dropped  pro- 
fusely along  the  slow  and  thoughtful  pages, 
the  slightest  story  has  ample  excuse  lor 
being. 

— We  have  left  ourselves  little  room  for  the 
further  contents  Ojf  our  well-filled  table. 
Dr.  Clark's  little  book  on  "Sex  and  Educa- 
tion" which  is  making  the  uproar  of  the 
hour,  may  more  fitly  come  to  notice  next 
month,  when  sundry  of  our  contributors 
will  take  occasion  to  discuss  at  length,  the 
higher  education  of  women.  A  pretty  little 
holiday-book  is  "  Normandy  Picturesque,"* 
with  its  charming  text,  such  as  o  ne  might 
write  who  saw  with  an  artist's  eyes  and  re- 
corded with  a  humorist's  pen ;  and  with  its 
exquisite  pictures,  the  perfection  of  the 
wood-engraver's  art  The  whole  descrip- 
tion and  illustration  of  this  picturesque 
country  is  as  dainty  as  the  happily-turned 
title.  Among  juveniles  the  Trotty  bookf 
will  take  front  rank.  Not  that  there  is 
an3rthing  natural  or  pleasing  about  the 
characters  of  the  principal  story.  They  are 
very  quaint  and  old  for  children  of  their 
years,  and  have  many  ridiculous  notions. 
Nobody  ever  saw  real  children  like  them, 
nor  would  desire  to.  But  the  pathetic  little 
tales  that  go  into  the  story  book  which  is 
printed  with  Trotty's  toy  printing-case 
make  the  real  value  of  the  whole.  They 
are  some  of  the  author's  best,  mostly  re- 
printed from  the  juvenile  magazines,  and 
strung  together  on  this  slender  thread.  It 
Is  rather  a  patchwork  way  of  making  a 
book,  but  there  is  enough  genius  in  it  to 
make  it  delightful  to  the  young,  and  read- 
able to  those  not  so  young. 

•.NoiMANDY  Picturesque.  By  Henry  Blackburn, 
author  of  Art  in  the  Mountains,*'  etc  Illustrated. 
From  second  London  edition.  J.  R.  Osgood  ft  Co., 
391  pp. 

t  Trotty's  Wedding  Journey  and  Story  Book.  By 
Elizbeth  Stuart  Phelps.    Osgood  &Co.    150  pp. 
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Since  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  New 
York  has  hajl  no  profound  sensation  among 
church  matters  to  compare  with  the  little 
unpleasantness  among  the  Congregation- 
alist  churches  at  Brooklyn.  The  question 
that  agitates  the  Congregational  mind  is 
not  in  regard  to  the  difficulties  in  the 
Plymouth  church  which  led  to  the  inter- 
ference of  sister  churches,  but  whether 
the  sister  churches  have  any  right  to 
interfere  at  all.  This  is  a  test  question 
oi  the  Congregational  policy ;  is  the  church 
on  Establishment,  or  an  Independency,  or 
something  t>etween  ?  The  Christian  Union 
prints  the  entire  reports  of  the  two  pro- 
testing churches,  the  meetings,  and  the 
plea  of  the  two  Beechers  lor  the  indepen- 
dence of  Plymouth  church,  but  makes  no 
comment  Since  the  Beechers  are  its 
leading  spirits,  however,  its  position  is 
naturally  for  independence.  But  with  this 
exception,  the  entire  orthodox  press  sets 
its  fece  firmly  the  other  way.  The  Con- 
gnffUionalisty  for  instance,  does  not  ques- 
tion the  right  of  Plymouth  church  to  assert 
its  independence ;  but  not  while  it  holds 
its  fellowship  with  other  Congregational 
churches.  The  bond  that  unites  these 
churches  is,  according  to  this  interpretation 
"that  of  a  mutually  responsible  femily 
fellowship."  And  undismayed  by  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  leading  Congregational 
church  of  the  land,  it  indicates  a  purpose 
to  hold  it  to  the  letter  of  the  bond.  All 
the  difference  we  can  perceive  between 
this  policy  and  that  of  the  Establishment, 
b  that  while  the  latter  makes  the  in- 
dividual church  responsible  to  the  whole 
body  corporate,  the  former  makes  it  re- 
sponsible to  any  meddlesome  neighboring 
church  that  chooses  to  interfere.  We  can 
scarcely  blame  the  Plymouth  church,  there- 
fore, for  declining  the  censorhip,  even  at 
the  expense  of  the  fellowship.  We  always 
preferred  to  take  our  chastisements,  how- 
ever salutary,  from  the  father  of  the  family 
ttthcrthan  from  any  wrathful  brother  or 
sister.  It  was  likely  to  be  more  judicious  ; 
and  certainly  it  relished  better. 

—  Rev.  J.  U.  Mitchell,  the  "apostle  of 
Umversalism  in  Scotland,"  who  has  been 


pleaching  as  a  missionary  of  this  faith  in 
his  native  country  for  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
and  who  received  ordination  as  an  evangelist 
at  the  Massachusetts  Convention  of  this 
church  in  October,  returns  after  a  sojourn 
of  three  months  vo  his  home  and  little 
church  in  Dumfemline.  He  has  won  many 
friends  here,  both  for  himself  and  his  work; 
and  takes  home  some  token  of  our  good 
will,  in  funds  towards  the  erection  of  a 
church  in  Dumfemline,  and  in  literature  of 
the  faith,  to  diffuse  in  the  various  fields  of 
his  labors.  He  could  scarcely  have  come 
in  a  more  uncongenial  time  for  such  a  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  good  will  he  has  awakened 
here  will  long  survive  his  departure,  and 
will  make  itself  known  and  lelt  among  this 
Scotish  brotherhood,  we  trust  for  years  to 
come. 

—  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  who  has  likewise 
brought  the  fraternal  greetings  of  a  more 
orthodox  class  of  believers,  has  completed 
his  brief  lecture  and  preaching  tour,  and 
embarked  for  England,  delivering  a  fare- 
well sermon,  like  a  parting  salute,  from 
Tremont  Temple,  on  the  week  day  of  his 
departure. 

—  The  day  of  authority  is  surely  waning, 
when  Princeton  students  can  snap  their 
fingers  at  a  bull  of  excommunication  issued 
by  their  alma  mater*  Yet  such  is  the  spec- 
tacle in  Gerald  Massey's  case,  who  was 
denied  the  privilege  of  lecturing  in  a  Uni- 
versity hall,  after  having  been  invited  by 
the  students,  because  he  was  a  too  *<genial 
Christian"  of  a  too  "  liberal  fold. '  But  the 
door  of  the  Methodist  church  opened,  on 
golden  hinges  turning.  Mr.  Massey  went 
in,  and  gave  his  harmless  essay  on  Charles 
Lamb  to  an  audience  "  fit,  though  few." 
Not  one  Professor  was  present,  and  what 
is  funnier,  not  one  lady.  Not  one  lady 
dared  to  go  and  hear  John  Murray,  when  he 
first  preached  in  Boston  ;  but  that  was  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

—  The  Boston  Flower  Mission,  whose 
headquarters  is  at  the  Hollis  St  Unitarian 
church,  gives  the  annual  report  of  its  fifth  sea- 
son with  great  satisfaction.  Three  thousand 
more  bouquets  have  been  distributed  than 
last  year,  and  a  muth  greater  supply  of  firuit 
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Especially  the  surplus  flowers  otthe  suburbs 
have  found  out  this  channel  of  disposal,  to 
the  mutual  gratification  of  givers  and  re- 
ceivers. A  single  donor,  known  as  the 
^  **  Pansy  Man,"  has  Airnished  six  thousand 
of  these  purple  blossoms ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  each  has  carried  its  "  thought " 
to  some  room  darkened  by  sickness  or 
poverty.  Expresses  and  railroads  have 
transported  these  favors  free  ;  and  all  ser- 
vice has  been  freely  given.  Considerable 
sums  of  money  have  also  been  received 
and  applied  to  the  purchase  of  fruit,  and 
many  rides  have  been  given  to  the  sick,  in 
whom  the  mission  has  specially  interested 
itself.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
examples  of  those  minor  charities  whose 
working  is  so  unostentatious  as  hardly  to 
be  recognized,  yet  whose  fruit  is  blessed  of 
men  and  angels. 

This  holiday  season  is  neither  a  brisk 
nor  brilliant  one  for  books,  if  the  criterion 
be  numbers.  The  money  pressure  has 
brought  us  one  blessing,  however,  in  this 
guise.  In  the  close  weeding  of  all  the  can- 
didates for  publication,  we  have  been  saved 
a  goodly  proportion  of  the  trash  that  is 
usually  poured  out  upon  us  at  this  season 
without  nieasure.  Nothing  is  published 
that  is  not  either  intrinsically  good,  or 
stands  a  fair  chance  of  becoming  popular. 
The  few  reviewed  herein  may  be  taken  as 
a  sample  of  the  many.  From  England  we 
have  the  "  Autobiography  of  John  Stuart 
Mill,"  of  which  more  anon;  the  third  vol- 
ume of  the  Speaker's  Commentary;  the 
"  Life  and  Letters  of  Henry  F.  Chorley," 
the  musical  critic  of  the  Athenaum  for 
thirty  years,  and  a  man  acquainted  with  all 
the  literary  celebrities  of  the  passing  gen- 
eration, his  familiar  account  of  them  mak- 
ing the  charm  and  value  of  his  book; 
among  many  books  of  travel,  CapUin 
Markham's  account  of  the  rescue  of  the 
crew  of  the  Polaris  ;  and  a  pretty  juvenile, 
illustrated  from  old  paintings  and  illumina- 
tions entitled  "Children  of  the  Olden 
Time"  by  Mrs.  Mackerness.  Its  effect  on 
the  young  people  will  be  to  make  them 
content  that  they  live  in  this  year  of  grace, 
instead  of  the  "ages  of  faith." 

At  home,  Scribner  &  Co.  have  the  hero- 


ism to  undertake  Ueberweg's  "  History  of 
Philosophy"  in  two  large  volumes.  In 
quite  another  vein  of  philosophy,  is  Jules 
Verne's  "  Trip  from  the  Earth  ^to  the  Moon 
and  Around  it."  Osgood  and  Co.,  publish 
another  of  these  scientific  absurdities,  en- 
titled, "Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon."  The 
latter  is  a  satire  on  modern  books  of  Af- 
rican travel,  not  untimely,  since  a  half- 
dozen  are  just  about  to  appear  in  England, 
not  to  mention  a  new  venture  by  "  Livings- 
tone" Stanley,  in  this  country.  "  The 
Rising  Faith,"  by  Dr.  Bartol,  and  "  Com- 
mon Sense  in  Religion,"  by  James  Freeman 
Clarke  are  among  notable  religious  books. 
"  Child  Life  in  Prose,"  a  companion  to  the 
poetic  "  Child  Life,"  by  the  same  compilers, 
Whittier  and  Lucy  Larcom,  is  one  of  the 
exquisite  books  of  the  season.  But  the 
regular  holiday  trade  will  base  itself  largely 
on  new  and  fine  editions  of  standard  works. 

—  Great  wailing  has  been  made  over  the 
transfer  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  to  Hurd 
&  Houghton,  and  so  by  inference  to  New 
York.  One  would  think  it  fated  that  with 
its  exodus  the  literary  spirit  of  Boston  was 
to  depart,  like  Samson's  strength  when 
shorn  of  his  hair.  But  it  turns  out  that 
we  are  not  to  lose  it  after  all.  Printed  still 
at  the  Riverside,  sold  still  at  a  Boston  office 
and  bearing  the  Boston  imprint  first  on  its 
cover,  the  Boston  editor  unchanged,  also 
the  list  of  time-honored  contributors,  en- 
gaged before  the  transfer  was  made,  with 
an  exceptionally  brilliant  prospectus  for  the 
year, — what  have  we  to  hang  our  harps  on 
the  willows  for  ? 

—  The  same  can  hardly  be  said  for  the 
"Young  Folks."  St.  Nicholas  quietly 
stufib  it  into  the  bottom  of  his  pack  and  it 
comes  out  no  more.  A  great  many  young 
folks  will  inevitably  feel  the  poorer  for  this, 
however  winsome  the  New  York  substitute 
may  be.  "  St.  Nicholas"  is  surely  doing 
his  best  to  help  them  to  put  on  the  new 
love,  even  if  they  do  not  put  off  the  old. 
The  December  number  is  larger  than  its 
predecessor,  finely  illustrated,  and  has 
articles  by  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  Rebecca 
Harding  Davis,  Mary  Mapes  Dodge, 
Marian  Douglass,  and  others.  But  with 
the  January  number  we  shall  look  for  the 
&vorite  Boston  names  as  well. 
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Edward  Everett  Hale's  story  of  the 
season  is  entitled ''In  His  Name'' a  re- 
ligious and  historical  story  of  Lyons  in  the 
I2th  century,  in  which  all  the  good  works 
are  done  "  for  the  love  ol  Christ."  It  is  as 
pathetic  and  poetic  as  such  a  genial  and 
practical  Christian  could  write.  He  has 
given  it  several  readings,  but  not  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  "A  Civil  Servant,"  "  His  Level 
Best,"  and  "  My  Double,"  to  which  he  has 
gone  back,  to  his  public's  great  delight. 
The  first  and  last  of  these  he  has  just  read 
before  large  audiences  here,  for  the  benefit 
ofthe  orphan  schools  under  care  of  Atha- 
nase  Coquerel  in  Paris ;  an  entertainment  to 
the  mutual  advantage  of  the  public  and  M. 
Coquerel  and  his  orphans. 

—  England  supports  two  magazines 
whose  pages  are  entirely  reserved  to  articles 
rejected  otherwhere.  That  large  class  of 
writers  whose  misfortune  is  not  lack  of 
genius  but  lack  of  good  luck  in  getting  it 
recognized,  who  are  the  constant  victims 
of  a  selfish  and  jealous  clique  with  whom 
all  editors  are  in  collusion  to  keep  danger- 
ous rivals  away  from  the  public,  find 
here  their  avenue  to  a  waiting  world. 
The  literary  tone  of  these  magazines  is 
not  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  their 
beneficent  effect  on  this  vast  element 
of  unappreciated  genius  is  incalculable. 
When  will  some  such  go-between  in  this 
country  come  to  the  relief  of  distraught 
editors  and  aggrieved  contributors  ? 

—  In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty  of 
London  the  children  lose  one  of  their  most 
charming  friends  and  benefactresses.  She 
is  the  "Aunt  Judy"  of  a  long  series  of 
jarcnile  books,  as  wonderful  as  Hans  An- 
derson's stories  with  a  more  exalted  tone, 
and  always  a  pure  moral  intertwined.  Lat- 
terly, even  when  prostrate  on  the  bed  of 
illness,  she  has  edited  that  best  of  children's 
periodical,  "Aunt  Judy's  Magazine."  Her 
communications  with  her  little  readers  were 
tamed  to  good  account  in  establishing  a 
Qomber  of  **  Aunt  Judy's  cots  "  at  children's 
hospitals,  the  means  contributed  by  her 
little  readers ;  and  reports  from  these  cots 
ionned  a  most  touching  part  of  her  maga- 
one  each  month. 

An  injunction  should  be  put  upon  the 


Rev.  Mr.  Townsend  before  he  appropriates 
all  the  good  titles  for  novels,  to  his  works 
on  theology.  "  The  Arena  and  the  Throne" 
is  the  latest  which  follows  "Sword  and 
Garment."  We  are  not  sure  however,  but 
it  should  be  called  a  scientific  rather  than 
a  theological  work,  since  it  lends  itself  to 
prove  that  man  is  the  central  fact  of  crea- 
tion, the  earth  existing  for  his  sake,  and  the 
other  planets,  stars  and  suns  for  the  sake 
of  the  earth.  Only  one  element  is  lacking 
to  give  this  theory  the  unity  and  consis- 
ency  of  the  Ptolemaic  system  ;  the  sun  and 
stars  should  move  around  the  earth.  An- 
other thought  troubles  us  also  when  we 
undertake  to  carry  out  this  conception.  If 
this  earth  is  the  only  place  in  the  universe 
where  man  can  abide,  where  does  our 
author  expect  to  go  when  he  dies  ? 

A  charming  article  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  December,  entitled  "  Tenny- 
son and  Botany,"  shows  how  much  the 
poet  needs,  and  to  what  advantage  he  can 
use,  a  sound  practical  knowledge  of  the 
sciences.  Not  once  has  Tennyson  tripped, 
in  his  multitudinous  allusions  to  trees  and 
flowers,  hitting  by  an  exact  and  happy 
adjective  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  each  form  of  natural  life  he  introduces 
into  his  verse.  Among  many  examples,  are 
given  these  of  trees. 

^^  The  rosy  plumelets  tuit  the  larch." 
— ^^  Delaying  as  the  tender  ash  delays 
To  clothe  herseif|  lAhen  all  the  woods  are  greea ; 
"A  million  emeralds  break  from  the  ruby-budded  lime. 
"  Below,  the  chestnuts  when  their  buds 
Were  glistening  in  the  breezy  blue 
The  birch-tree  swang  her  fragrant  hair. 
Hard-by  a  poplar  shook  away, 
#Aii  silver-greeui  with  gnarled  bark. 

and 

*'  With  blasU  that  blow  the  poplar  white." 

Many  of  the  lines  in  the  "  Talking  Oak" 
and  the  famous  description  of  the  yew  in 
the  second  canto  of  "In  Memorian"  are 
equally  true  to  botany  and  poetry.  Ac- 
curacy of  knowledge,  whether  procured  from 
books  or  keen  observation,  never  comes 
amiss. 

—  The  completion  ofthe  Hoosac  Tunnel 
is  a  fact  of  great  interest  from  a  scientific, 
as  well  as  a  business  point  of  view.  One 
of  the  engineers,  in  a  published  card,  com- 
pares the  success  of  the  engineering  with 
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that  of  the  Mt.  Ccnis  tunnel,  the  latter 
missing  its  junction  by  a  foot  and  a  half, 
while  the  Hoosac  junction  varies  scarcely  so 
many  inches.  "  But,"  he  modestly  adds, 
"  whatever  had  been  the  result  we  should 
have  been  equally  satisfied  that  we  had 
done  the  best  we  could."  Naturally  the 
event  causes  some  self-congratulation  in 
the  State  that  has  had  the  enterprise  in 
hand  so  long.  The  Commonwealth^  for 
instance,  speaks  of  the  "  final  blast"  with 
such  flourish  of  trumpets,  as  to  give  a  New 
York  paper  the  opportunity  to  remind  it 
gently  that  the  final  blast  has  heretofore 
been  supposed  to  be  in  charge  of  one 
Gabriel,  and  not  of  Mr.  Walter  Shanly. 

— Alaska  is  likely  to  prove  a  blessing  to 
us  after  all.  Not  only  is  she  paying  her 
way  in  furs,  but  she  is  gradually  revealing 
reserve  forces  of  coal,  iron  and  gold  that 
very  materially  augment  her  attractiveness. 
And  now  she  is  likely  to  give  us  a  landing- 
place  for  another  marine  cable,  beside 
which  all  others  shall  sink  into  second-rate 
proportions.  Mr.  William  Dall,  of  this  city, 
is  under  orders  from  the  government  to 
search  out  the  best  landing-place  for  a 
cable  that  shall  pass  firom  China  to  the 
Japanese  Islands,  to  Kamschatka,  to  Cape 
Coslof,  to  Behring  Island ;  under  the  sea 
to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  Alaska ; 
thence  down  the  coast  to  San  Francisco  ; 
and  thus  bring  Pekin  and  Yeddo  in  direct 
reach  of  New  York  and  Washington.  Mr. 
Dall,  to  whom  the  survey  is  entrusted,  has 
already  made  a  brilliant  reputation  by 
such  services  in  Alaska.  He  is  the  son  of 
the  Unitarian  missionary  to  the  east,  and 
of  Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Dall,  of  literary  •epute. 

—  Mrs.  C.  E.  Clement,  who  published 
two  years  ago  her  "  Handbook  of  Legend- 
ary and  Mythological  Art,"  which  has  been 
found  so  useful  to  travellers  and  visitors  of 
art-galleries,  is  about  to  publish  a  compan- 
ion volume  entitled  "A  handbook  of  Paint- 
ers, Sculptors,  Architects,  Engravers  and 
their  Works."  If  this  is  true  to. its  title, 
it  will  be  even  more  useful  as  a  book  of 
reference,  than  the  other. 

—  Mr.  Sydney  H.  Morse,  the  editor  of 
The  Radical,  while  that  luminary  of  ad- 
vanced thought  enjoyed  its  brief  day,  has 


turned  his  attention  to  sculpture,  and  has 
produced  a  very  creditable  bust,  in  three- 
quarters  life-size,  of  Theodore  Parker.  It 
represents  him  as  do  the  earlier  daguerreo- 
types, without  beard  and  with  the  aspect  of 
youth  that  will  be  quite  new  to  those  whose 
knowledge  of  him  was  confined  to  his  later 
years.  The  head  and  fece  are  strong  and 
noble,  however,  and  the  likeness  pro- 
nounced good  by  Mr.  Parker's  friends. 
Copies  of  the  bust  will  be  sold,  many  orders 
having  already  been  given.  Mr.  ^Morse 
has  been  known  as  a  sculptor  hitherto,  only 
by  a  small  medallion  of  the  President,  a 
full-length  small  bas-relief  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle  on  his  awakening,  and  a  medallion 
of  Mr.  Warren,  a  well-known  labor-re- 
former and  "  radical"  of  years  ago. 

—  Mr.  Preston  Powers  has  at  his  studio 
models  in  clay  of  John  G.  Whittier,  and  of 
Alvin  Adams,  and  an  exquisite  marble  bust 
that  looks  as  if  it  might  be  ideal,  but  is 
said  to  represent  the  sculptor's  wife.  These 
three  works  were  first  shown  to  the  public 
at  the  last  artists'  reception. 

—  At  Williams  and  Everett's  may  be 
seen  the  latest  work  of  Rogers,  a  life  size 
statue  of  &  child  blowing  soap-bubbles.  It 
is  a  work  of  exquisite  grace,  the  poise  and 
freedom  of  the  figure,  the  laughing  anima- 
tion of  the  face,  and  the  simple  and  pleas- 
ing accessories  all  being  equally  satisfactory 
to  the  eye.  It  is  equally  adapted  to  house 
or  lawn,  even  in  the  composition  in  which 
most  of  these  works  are  cast ;  but  it  is  well 
worthy  of  marble. 

—  At  the  same  place  is  a  picture  by 
Edward  Champney,  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing of  our  artists,  who  has  been  studying 
for  some  years  at  the  school  of  fine-arts  in 
Antwerp.  It  is  ^  genre  painting  of  a  Flem- 
ish kitchen  with  an  old  woman  paring 
vegetables  and  is  full  of  that  homely  vigor 
and  spirit  that  mark  the  genius  of  this 
school.  American  artists  in  this  line  are 
limited,  and  both  Mr.  Champney  and  Henry 
Bacon  are  welcome  additions. 

—  Other  works  of  interest  here  are  two 
landscapes,  by  W.  A.  Gay ;  a  marine  view 
by  Petersen ;  a  pastoral  picture  by  East- 
man Johnson,  a  maiden  feeding  a  pet  lamb  ; 
a  view  of  sunset  on  meadows,  by  M.  J. 
Heade ;  two  Italian  pictures,  b}  Geo.  L* 
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Brown ;  an  October  landscape,  by  J.  Mc- 
Entee,  and  a  view  of  Niagara  by  moonlight 
from  Ingen  of  Bufl^o.  At  Elliott,  Blakes- 
lee  and  Noyes,  may  be  seen  a  few  fine 
French  landscapes  from  Lambinet,  Dupres, 
Veron  and  others.  A  competitive  sale  is 
one  of  the  holiday  events  here. 

—  Miss  May  Alcott,  the  "Amy"  of  the 
**  Little  Women"  who  has  illustrated  her 
sister's  books,  is  now  in  London,  copying 
Tomer,  in  which  she  is  quite  successhil. 

—  Our  country  neighbors  have  taken  in 
hand  the  morals  of  the  rising  generation. 
At  Southbridge  they  refuse  to  admit  into 
the  Public  Library,  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Murray's 
book  on  "The  Perfect  Horse,"  from  its 
corrupting  tendency ;  whether  the  difficulty 
is  in  the  wretched  quality  of  the  illustra- 
tions, that  may  vitiate  the  budding  artistic 
perceptions  of  their  youth,  or  in  the  horse 
itself  or  because  the  book  is  written  by 
one  clergyman  and  introduced  by  another, 
they  leave  a  curious  public  in  uncertainty. 
But  they  are  quite  outshone  in  their  zeal, 
by  the  Mayor  of  NeW  Bedford,  who  seizes 
a  statuette  of  "  Narcissus  at  the  Fountain  " 
from  a  shop-window,  as  contraband  of  the 
law  that  protects  the  public  morality. 

—  Music  is  not  so  ethereal  and  divine 
but  like  everything  else  it  must  bow  to  the 
mandate  of  money.  The  first  of  the  three 
opera-troupes  of  the  winter  has  disbanded ; 
the  third.  Miss  Kellogg's,  is  not  to  be 
formed  at  all.  The  second,  Maretzek's, 
with  Nilsson  as  its  bright  particular  star, 
has  not  yet  dawned  on  our  horizon.  The 
magnates  of  the  first  company,  Signor  Tam- 
berlik,  and  Mme.  Lucca  and  Mme.  lima  Di 
Murska  with  their  husbands,  have  sailed 
for  Havana.  As  they  go  to  get  aid  and 
comfort  rather  than  to  carry  it,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  not  meet  the  fate  of  other 
hapless  adventurers  from  our  shores. 

—  We  are  left  mostly  to  our  own  devices 
for  music  The  Thomas  concerts  were 
more  perfect  than  ever,  but  their  season 
was  only  for  a  week.  The  symphony  con- 
certs, of  which  three  have  been  given,  by 
the  Harvard  orchestra  under  lead  of  Carl 
Zerrahnjfumish  our  standard  supply  of 
strict  classical  music,  appealing  to  nearly 
the  same  audience  season  after  season. 
The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  gives  its 


usual  Christmas  oratorio  "  The  Messiah," 
on  Sunday  evening,  Dec  21,  with  Mrs.  H. 
M.  Smith,  Mrs.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Varley  and 
Mr.  Whitney  as  soloists.  Those  who  hold 
the  best  use  of  Sunday  to  be  aesthetic  en- 
tertainment, are  gratified  with  the  Sunday 
evening  military  and  operatic  concerts  at 
the  Parker  Memorial  Hall.  Concerts  in- 
troducing our  home  artists,  in  connection 
with  the  lecture  courses  and  otherwise ;  a 
few  of  the  famous  madrigal  concerts  by  the 
New  York  Glee  Club;  and  several  ap- 
pearances of  a  precocious  violinist.  Master 
Walter  Van  Raalte,  brought  out  by  Mrs. 
Scott-Siddons,  fill  out  the  season. 

— New  oratorios  are  just  now  on  the  tidal 
wave,  if  we  may  judge  from  announcements; 
and  this  is  a  very  rare  thing  in  musical 
history.  Sterndale  Bennetts  "Woman  of 
Samaria  "  is  still  new ;  an  oratorio  of  "John 
the  Baptist,"  by  McFarren,  has  just  been 
produced  and  wins  hearty  praise  from  Eng- 
lish critics  as  a  striking  and  original  work. 
It  is  scarcely  a  year  since  J.  K.  Paine's 
oratorio  of  St.  Peter  had  its  first  hearing. 
And  our  latest  daily  has  the  advertisement 
of  a  new  oratorio  "The  Coronation  of 
David,"  to  be  brought  out  under  direction 
of  the  composer,  Mr.  W.  J.  D.  Leavitt,  in 
a  neighboring  town.  Whether  it  should  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  the 
others,  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 

—  A  new  opera  of  light  and  amusing 
turn  called  "  The  Village  Doctor,"  by  Julius 
Eichberg  of  this  city,  has  been  produced 
with  success  at  Liverpool  by  Carl  Rosa's 
English  opera  company.  It  has  been  favor- 
ably noticed  by  the  English  musical  press, 
especially  for  its  pleasing  and  popular  airs. 

—  Berlin  has  an  orchestra  which  has 
forty  ladies  among  its  members,  and  has  a 
lady,  Frau  Amann  Weinlich,  for  leader. 
All  the  stringed  instruments  are  in  the  hands 
of  ladies,  also  the  drums.  The  clarinets  are 
played  by  boys ;  the  soft  flute  only  being 
played  by  a  lady.  The  heavier  wind  instru- 
ments are  replaced  by  the  harmonicum. 
All  these  ladies  are  artists  in  their  line, 
who  have  gone  to  work  conscientiously  to 
make  their  innovation  successful,  and  have 
won  such  recognition  as  their  professional 
skill  deserved,  irrespective  of  their  sex,  or 
perhaps  the  quicker  for  it.  They  do  not 
jet  attempt   the   intricacies   of  classical 
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music,  but  play  with  great  accuracy,  taste 
and  feeling,  the  light,  pleasing  and  beauti- 
ful selections  they  undertake.  We  have 
often  wondered  that  women  have  not  taken 
their  place  in  the  orchestra,  especially 
among  the  violins,  long  before.  A  Berlin 
correspondent  says,  "The  high  plane  to 
which  the  correctness  and  perseverance  of 
these  ladies  has  brought  them,  shows  clearly 
how  few  fields  of  labor  there  are  in  which 
women  cannot  acquit  themselves  honorably 
if  they  enter  them  with  determination  and 
will." 

—  Three  topics  engross  the  public  mind 
for  the  month.  The  first  is  the  murder  of 
the  fillibusters  in  Cuba,  with  the  consequent 
war-cloud  which  is  now  happily  clearing 
away.  The  readiness  of  the  Spanish  home 
government  to  make  all  the  restitution  in 
its  power,  urged  on  by  a  strong  disinclina- 
tion to  attempt  war  with  our  country,  in  its 
present  condition ;  and  the  cool  afterthought 
of  our  own  nation  that  sees  how  wanton 
was  the  outrage  on  the  Cuban  government, 
however  disproportionate  the  penalty ;  — 
both  these  allay  the  fever  stirred  up  by  the 
first  intelligence.  The  question  whether 
the  United  States  should  recognize  the 
belligerent  right  of  the  Cubans  may  be  dis- 
cussed as  a  humanitarian  question :  but 
this  recognition  has  not  been  made,  and 
therefore  who  goes  under  the  stolen  pro- 
tection of  our  flag  to  covert  interference, 
goes  at  peril.  We  may  mourn  his  self-pro- 
voked destruction :  may  pronounce  the 
penalty  disproportionate  and  malignant, 
and  demand  indemnity  fherefor.  But  we 
may  not  plunge  a  whole  nation  into  war 
and  multiply  the  holocaust  a  thousand-fold, 
to  gratify  a  barbarous  thirst  for  revenge. 
The  people  of  that  unhappy  island  are,  like 
the  Jews  of  old,  invoking  and  receiving  the 
curse  of  these  deeds  of  blood,  on  them- 
selves and  their  children. 

—  The  loss  of  these  rash  adventurers  Is 
more  than  parallelled  in  sadness,  though 
the  event  is  of  less  public  moment,  by  the 
sinking  of  the  French  Steamer,  Ville  du 
Havre,  with  nearly  all  souls  on  board. 
The  special  blame  of  the  accident  of  colli- 
sion, the  possible  lack  of  proper  discipline 
and  proper  preparation  for  emergencies, 


are  matters  yet  to  be  investigated.  Mean- 
while the  sad  tidings  of  bereavement  goes 
to  many  households  in  both  lands;  even 
the  saved  having  often  no  message  more 
cheering  to  send  than  that  pathetic  tele- 
gram from  the  mother  of  the  four  children 
to  her  husband  in  Chicago, — "Saved  alone.'' 
And  this  is  the  last — let  us  pray,  the  last  I 
—  of  thirteen  ocaan  steamers  that  have 
been  lost  during  the  year. 

—  The  other  topic  on  the  public  mind 
has  been  the  re-assembling  of  Congress, 
and  the  President's  Message.  This  docu- 
ment returns  this  year  to  its  normal  pro- 
portions, and  discusses  at  great  length  the 
leading  topics  of  national  interest,  notably 
our  Cuban  relations  and  the  finance  ques- 
tions. On  the  former  the  tone  is  dignified 
but  pacific.  The  latter  problem  is  too 
deep  for  us  even  to  have  an  opinion  about ; 
and  we  suspect  we  are  not  much  worse  off 
than  other  people.  Congress  has  now  on 
its  hands  first  as  bearing  on  the  Cuban 
question  the  vindication  of  our  rights  and 
honor  by  a  great  many  speeches ;  second 
the  rescue  of  the  Pacific  Railroads  from  the 
slough  in  which  inflated  financiering  has 
plunged  them  ;  and  third  the  provisions  to 
make  up  for  a  diminished  income  both 
through  customs  and  internal  revenue ;  and 
this  will  involve  the  whole  question  of 
finance.  These  with  the  probable  repeal  of 
the  salary  increase  of  the  last  session,  the 
regular  department  business,  and  the  un- 
reckoned  amount  of  jobbing,  will  give  a 
busy  and  important  session. 

— Boston  does  the  handsome  thing  by  the 
memory  of  the  original  tea-party,  in  giving 
It  three  separate  celebrations  on  the  hun- 
dreth  anniversrry.  On  the  evening  of  the 
day,  there  is  the  general  historical  cele- 
bration at  Tremont  Temple,  Josiah  Quincy, 
Jr.,  presiding.  At  F?nueil  Hall  at  the 
same  time  is  the  genuine  Boston-first-fami- 
lies' glorification  tea-party  with  Mohawk 
warriors  and  continental  brocade.  On  the 
eve,  at  che  same  place,  the  women  of  the 
woman-suffrage  movement  have  their  more 
democratic  rally  round  the  ancient  motto 
"Taxation  without  representation  is 
tyranny."  It  is  a  shrewd  proceeding  of 
theirs  to  emphasize  this  point  in  this  man- 
ner. 
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The  Higher  Education  of  Women. 


AMONG  the  subjects  proposed  for 
consideration  at  the  recent  Woman's 
Congress,  was  "  The  Higher  Education  of 
Women,**  a  subject  which  embraces  all  that 
ve  seek  for  woman.  For  education,  in  its 
largest  sense,  means  not  merely  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  schools,  the  jargon  of  science, 
or  the  refinements  of  literature,  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  the  memorizing  of  facts 
and  dates,  names  and  terms.  It  means 
rather  the  exact  training  of  every  faculty, 
and  that  full  development  of  all  the  powers, 
vbich  shall  fit  one  for  largest  usefulness  in 
the  world. 

Higher  education  looks  to  the  supremacy 
cf  all  that  is  noblest  and  best  in  human  na- 
ture ;  it  means  that  quickening  ot  the  moral 
senst,  that  opening  ot  the  spiritual  eye 
vhich  makes  one  not  merely  an  efficient 
voder  in  the  business  of  the  world,  but 
one  of  the  immortals,  a  companion  of  the 
angels.  In  the  higher  education  of  women 
«e  seek  that  which  shall  make  them  noble 
characters. 

At  the  present  day  too  many  women, 
wen  of  good  culture,  confound  character 
«ith  reputation  ;  and  think  it  of  little  con- 
wqaence  what  they  really  are,  if  they  can 
<^lj  nianage  to  make  a  fair  show  before 
the  world. 

Now  there  is  a  very  broad  distinction  to 
be  made  between  character  and  reputation. 
Character  is  what  God  thinks  of  us  ;  repu- 
^^  is  what  men  say  about  us.  A  good 
toctcr  is  the  result  of  years  of  discipline 
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and  experience,  of  watchfulness  and  self- 
denial  ;  a  good  reputation  is  often  gained 
by  a  single  lucky  chance,  or  may  be  at- 
tained by  the  intrigues  and  management  of 
a  charlatan  or  a  hypocrite.  Sometimes  by 
the  misjudgment  of  the  multitude,  or  a 
false  pubhc  opinion,  an  act  in  itself  bad 
will  gain  for  the  doer  a  good  reputation ; 
and  the  same  action  which  gives  a  bad  rep- 
utation at  one  period  may  be  chief  cause  of 
one's  glory  at  another. 

Reputation  is  ever  changing;  it  is  one 
thing  to-day,  another  thing  to-morrow.  De- 
pendent upon  the  caprice  of  a  fickle  multi- 
tude, a  word,  a  hint,  sometimes  even  a  look 
is  sufiicient  to  destroy  it.  But  character  is 
a  treasure  beyond  the  reach  of  the  world  ; 
it  abides  through  all  time  and  change ;  it 
is  ours  after  this  world  with  its  transient 
excitements  shall  have  passed  away;  it 
must  be  the  chief  source  of  our  power  and 
peace  here,  as  well  as  of  our  hopes  for  the 
hereafter. 

How  important  then,  that  women  should 
secure  for  themselves  noble  characters! 
It  is  not  desirable  to  gain  for  them  belter 
reputations.  The  reputation  of  women  is 
already  better  than  their  characters  will 
warrant.  Let  us  seek  rather  for  women 
that  complete  knowledge,  and  that  thorough 
discipline  by  which  they  may  attain  unto 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  perfect  wo- 
manhood. Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  women 
shall  maintain  their  character  for  chastity 
alone ;  there  are  other  virtues  not  less  valu- 
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able  to  themselves  and  iar  more  important 
in  their  effect  upon  their  dealings  with 
others. 

The  common  use  of  the  term  "  bad  char- 
acter/' meaning  an  unchaste  woman,  leads 
to  the  inference  that  all  others  are  good 
characters,  whereas  there  are  very  bad 
characters  who  have  never  violated  one  of 
the  accepted  rules  of  propriety,  and  who 
possess  unsullied  reputations.  I  have  heard 
a  woman  with  vain  and  sell-righteous  boast- 
ing, exalting  herself  as  of  a  spotless  char- 
acter. She  said  she  had  been  called  almost 
everything,  she  had  been  called  cross,  and 
coarse,  and  profane,  but  her  character  had 
never  been  attacked.  And  this  illustrates 
the  idea  which  many  women  have  of  what 
constitutes  character.  They  think  they 
can  violate  every  principle  of  honor,  prove 
recreant  to  every  duty,  false  to  every  dic- 
tate of  truth  or  of  Christian  morality,  and 
yet  while  they  remain  chaste  their  charac- 
ters are  unsullied.  Many  women  will  be 
guilty  of  acts  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  of 
falsehoods  and  hypocrisies,  which  would 
ruin  the  standing  of  an  ordinary  business 
man,  and  yet  boast  of  good  characters  and 
unsullied  reputations.  And  this  not  be- 
cause women  are  worse  than  men,  not 
because  they  are  incapable  of  the  highest 
moral  and  spiritual  attainments,  but  because 
from  infancy  the  standard  of  morality  pre- 
sented to  them  has  been  entirely  different 
from  that  presented  to  men.  They  have 
been  taught  to  cherish  one  virtue  as  pre- 
eminent above  all  others.  They  have  been 
taught  that  in  maintaining  what  is  called 
"  purity  "  in  society,  any  sacrifice  of  truth 
or  of  charity  is  allowable. 

I  have  lately  had  occasion  to  observe  an 
instance,  in  which  a  woman  upon  suspicion 
of  something  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  an- 
other woman,  who  was  travelling  as  an 
agent,  made  haste  to  write  letters  of  warn- 
ing to  several  different  cities,  giving  such 
intimations,  as  if  believed  would  bring  dis- 
grace upon  the  agent,  besides  ruining  her 
success  in  business.  When  called  to  ac- 
count for  this,  she  wrote  a  letter  which 
came  under  my  eye.  In  this  she  admitted 
that  she  had  heard  nothing  and  knew  noth- 
ing against  the  agent,  but  had  acted  wholly 
on  suspicions  based  on  trifles  ;  and  yet  she 


had  done  all  in  her  power  to  injure  the 
woman.  In  her  letter  there  was  no  humility; 
she  wholly  ignored  her  own  want  of  charity 
in  drawing  an  evil  inference  from  trifling 
circumstances,  and  her  guilt  in  slandering 
and  recklessly  injuring  the  reputation  and 
business  of  another  woman,  and  with  lofty 
condescension  assured  the  woman  that  if 
she  should  prove  herself  innocent,  the  sus- 
picions cduld  do  her  no  harm.  This  wo- 
man claims  to  be  a  Christian,  a  leader  of 
reform,  and  yet  apparently  fails  to  see  the 
injustice,  cruelty,  and  downright  wicked- 
ness of  her  course. 

Among  men  such  unjust  inferences,  and 
wicked  slander,  would  bring  discredit  and 
severe  condemnation ;  among  women  it 
passes  current,and  even  adds  to  theif  saint- 
liness  because  it  is  all  done  in  the  interest 
of  purity.  Any  degree  of  falsehood,  any 
misrepresentation  of  facts,  any  denuncia- 
tion of  the  innocent,  any  underhand  in- 
triguing for  the  injury  of  others,  is  regarded 
as  trifling  when  compared  with  the  one  sin 
for  which  society  holds  a  woman  guilty.  In- 
deed it  would  almost  seem  that  all  other 
sins  might  be  committed  with  honor  if  done 
by  way  of  showing  a  holy  zeal  for  "  purity." 
But  what  narrowness  and  meanness  is  be- 
gotten by  this  one-sided  view  of  duty  and 
of  character!  It  kills  out  conscience,  and 
makes  a  woman  so  little  regardful  of  the 
rights  of  others  and  of  her  obligations  to 
society,  as  to  be  willing  to  live  in  idleness 
while  father  or  husband  is  taxed  to  tlie  ut- 
most, working  from  early  morning  till  late 
at  night  to  keep  her  in  exquisite  attire. 
All  unconscious  of  the  true  meaning  of  a 
noble  womanhood,  she  devotes  her  life  to 
fashionable  follies,  to  gew-gaws,  and  petty 
deceits. 

This  want  of  character  in  women  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  various  enterprises  which 
they  undertake.  We  see  it  in  literature,  in 
the  recklessness  with  which  certain  women 
steal  illustrations,  paragraphs,  yea,  whole 
lectures  from  one  another,  only  being  care- 
ful that  the  person  stolen  from  should  be 
sufficiently  inconspicuous  to  prevent  de- 
tection. It  shows  itself  in  unprincipled  man- 
agement of  business.  T.  W.  Higginson 
says,  after  setting  forth  the  management  of 
a  young  woman  on  entering  the  lecture- 
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field,  "  I  have  known  something  of  the  lec- 
ture-field among  men,  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  I  have  seen  some  very  under- 
hand proceedings  in  connection  with  it, 
hot  I  felt  that  I,  that  every  man  who  ever 
lectured  in  America  must  be  pronounced  a 
babe  in  innocence  when  I  saw  the  methods 
of  this  young  woman."  But  has  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson  considered  that  this  young  woman 
has  been  taught  nothing  of  honor,  dignity, 
or  duty,  except  what  is  embraced  in  the 
word  chastity?  Why  expect  anything  but 
recklessness  and  want  of  principle  in  other 
things?  It  is  not  the  fault  of  woman's  na- 
ture, but  of  bad  education  and  false  ideas, 
that  such  want  of  principle  as  Mr.  Higgin- 
son  describes  exists. 

When  one  part  of  the  nature  is  unduly 
stimulated,  while  the  rest  is  left  to  slumber 
or  die,  t/.e  result  is  a  dwarfed,  unsymmetri- 
cal  character,  a  monstrosity,  from  which 
the  right  mind  turns  away  with  inexpressi- 
ble pity-  A  good  character  is  composite  in 
its  nature,  it  is  made  up  of  a  combination 
of  tastes,  aspirations,  virtues,  gained  by  the 
experience  of  a  life-time  all  bound  together 
in  one.  An  hundred  tributary  streams 
unite  to  form  the  broad,  even-flowing  river. 
Coming  down  from  the  rugged  peaks  at  the 
mountain  top,  a  tiny  rill  rushes  over  crags 
and  ledges,  over  stones  and  brushwood, 
gathering  new  force  with  every  inch  of 
ground  it  traverses  ;  another,  rising  in  some 
placid  lake  among  the  hills,  meandering 
through  flowery  vales,  goes  onward,  bear- 
ing in  its  waters  the  perfume  of  roses ; 
some  come  from  the  east,  sparkling  with 
the  life  and  vivacity  they  have  caught  from 
the  winds  that  have  swept  over  them ; 
some  from  the  west,  tinged  with  the  hue 
of  the  fertile  soils  through  which  they  have 
percolated.  They  all  unite  at  last  in  the 
grand,  m^estic,  mighty  river  which  carries 
refreshing  moisture  to  the  thirsty  earth, 
turns  the  mills  of  thrifty  industry,  bears 
upon  its  bosom  giant  weights,  lightening 
the  labors  of  man,  lending  glory  and  beauty 
to  the  landscape,  until,  scattering  blessings 
along  its  whole  course,  it  mingles  itself  with 
the  ocean. 

So  a  noble  character  is  formed,  not  of  a 
single  trickling  rill,  pure  and  bright  though 
it  may  be,  but  of  many  qualities  combined. 


That  energy  which  takes  its  rise  among  the 
rough  and  rugged  experiences  of  primitive 
society,  and  ever  presses  on,  gathering  new 
life  with  every  trial,  that  frugality  born  of 
want,  that  integrity  which  is  nurtured  in  the 
exact  world  of  business,  that  sweet  charity 
begotten  of  a  large  knowledge  of  human 
frailty,  that  gentle  trustfulness,  acquired  by 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  Christian  love, — 
all  these  and  many  more  are  the  tributary 
streams  which  unite  to  form  the  noble 
Christian  character ;  which  shall  be  earnest 
and  efficient  in  the  work  of  the  world,  bear- 
ing the  burdens  of  life  without  complaining 
itself  a  thing  of  beauty,  lending  blessednessx 
to  every  scene  until  at  last  it  mingles  itsel 
with  that  ocean  of  truth  and  love,  the  heart 
of  God. 

We  seek  for  women  the  higher  education, 
which  shall  give  them  such  a  composite, 
many-sided,  symmetrical  Christian  char- 
acter ;  an  education  which  shall  give  them 
the  executive  ability  of  the  business  man, 
the  intellectual  acumen  of  the  sch  )lar, 
the  comprehensive  thought  of  the  philoso- 
pher, the  prophetic  vision  of  the  seer,  and 
all  adorned  and  glorified  by  those  Christian 
graces,  faith,  hope  and  charity. 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  kind  of 
education  which  will  secure  to  women  those 
qualities  which  most  ennoble  human  charac- 
ter. 

There  are  three  sources  of  education, — in- 
struction, experience,  and  inspiration  ;  and 
woman  wants  them  all  in  their  lar^jest, 
fullest  sense.  She  wants  the  best  instruc- 
tion which  the  age  affords.  Too  long  men 
have  stingily  doled  out  to  us  broken  bits  of 
knowledge,  half-truths  and  make-believes. 
We  have  been  fed  these  many  years  with 
crumbs  from  the  rich  man's  table ;  it  is 
time  that  we  go  home  and  sit  with  Abra- 
ham in  the  sunshine  of  eternal  truth.  If 
our  colleges  have  been  made  repositories 
of  the  richest  learning  of  the  time,  it  there 
are  garnered  there  the  choicest  stores  of 
knowledge,  the  fullest  libraries,  the  most 
complete  cabinets,  the  most  learned  men, 
surely  there  woman  ought  to  go  and  en- 
rich herself  by  vast  treasures  of  that  knowl- 
edge which  in  all  the  ages  of  the  past  has 
made  men  wise  and  strong.  Let  her  sit  at 
the  feet  oi  the  sages  and  refresh  her  mind 
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with  the  knowledge  of  the  wisest ;  let  her 
hold  converse  with  the  poets,  and  lift  her 
soul  into  companionship  with  the  purest 
spirits  of  all  times.  Let  her  accept  no  mod- 
ified course,  prepared  with  special  reference 
to  the  female  mind.  Let  her  turn  with  con- 
tempt from  the  female  seminary,  that  mis- 
erable farce  with  which  women  have  been 
cheated  by  a  semblance  of  learning  with- 
out the  reality,  and  demand  all  the  instruc- 
tion, in  all  departments  of  learning,  that  is 
given  to  men.  Let  the  standard  be  fixed 
as  high  as  may  be,  women  roust  cofne  up 
to  the  mark. 

"  Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierean  spring. 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 

Does  any  body  tell  us  that  these  things 
-  are  not  possible  to  woman,  that  her  strength 
of  body  and  power  of  mind  are  insufficient 
to  grasp  the  most  profound  subjects  ?  I  an- 
swer, this  is  not  a  matter  of  speculation,  it 
is  a  demonstrated  fact  that  women  are 
capable  both  physically  and  mentally,  of 
most  severe  study  and  largest  attainments. 
The  names  of  Illustrious  women,  who  in 
spite  of  the  fetters  imposed  upon  the  sex, 
have,  in  different  periods  of  the  world, 
achieved  the  highest  things  in  learning,  re- 
buke the  falsehood.  The  testimony  of  the 
most  experienced  educators  of  our  day, 
bears  witness  to  woman's  ability.  Presi- 
dent Angell,  of  the  Michigan  University, 
says,  "  And  I  say  with  all  frankness,  that  in 
all  departments  of  study  the  young  ladies 
have  fully  held  their  own,  to  say  the  least, 
and  no  less  in  the  higher  mathematics  than 
in  the  departments  of  literature,  they  have 
shown  the  same  variety  of  aptitude,  the 
same  .variety  of  skill  that  the  young  men 
have."  In  speaking  of  their  physical  en- 
durance, he  says,  "  Any  lady  who  can  en- 
dure the  draft  that  modern  dress  and  mod- 
ern society  make  upon  her,  can  certainly 
endure  any  college  course  so  far  as  physical 
endurance  is  concerned.  I  am  simply  here 
to  bear  testimony  in  the  plainest  way  to 
what  our  experience  has  shown.  I  have 
made  it  an  object  of  particular  examination 
and  scrutiny,  and  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  danger  which  need 
be  considered  worchy  of  mention,  for  any 
young  woman,  in  tolerably  good  health,  in 


pursuing  the  regular  course  prescribed;  nor 
has  it  actually  been  the  case  that  they  have 
been  impaired  in  health  by  the  course." 
Other  testimonials  might  be  brought  to  the 
same  eftecf,  although  perhaps  there  is  no 
other  man  of  so  high  authority,  who  has 
had  the  same  opportunity  to  judge.  But 
every  day's  experience  is  testing  and  re- 
vealing woman's  ability,  and  with  larger 
opportunity  her  powers  are  being  more  tully 
demonstrated.  Why  then  should  woman 
be  content  with  partial  courses  of  study 
and  superficial  attainments  ?"  The  whole 
world  is  her  own;  there  is  no  subject  worthy 
the  attention  of  mortals  which  she  may  not 
study,  no  profound  secret  of  nature  which 
she  may  not  investigate,  no  height  in  the 
heavens  to  which  she  may  not  aspire.  As  of 
of  old  wisdom  was  represented  by  goddess 
Minerva,  so  still  let  woman's  name  stand 
for  all  that  is  excellent  in  learning.  But 
the  most  complete  and  thorough  instruction 
can  avail  little  if  it  be  not  matured,  as- 
similated, and  formed  into  character  by  the 
routine  of  daily  experience.  Until  then  it 
is  chaotic,  formless  and  useless,  like  the 
red-hot  molten  iron  before  it  has  been  run  in 
moulds  or  hammered  into  useful  implements. 
Woman  must  from  the  streams  oi  knowl- 
edge which  come  seething  from  the  brains 
of  the  wise,  forge  for  herself  an  armor  in 
which  to  do  battle  with  the  world.  There 
can  be  for  her  no  great  victories  without  con- 
flict. He  is  no  true  soldier  who  expects  to 
bear  off  the  honors,  while  he  sits  on  cushion- 
ed chairs  in  luxurious  parlors  and  simply 
reads  books  of  military  tactics.  He  only  is 
worthy  of  the  name  of  soldier,  who  has 
been  the  hero  of  an  hundred  fights,  whose 
noble  scars  bear  witness  of  his  valor  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  whose  muscles  have 
been  trained  to  endurance  hf  long  and 
perilous  marches  and  the  strict  discipline  of 
the  camp.  So  woman  must  earn  her  title 
to  valuable  attainments,  not  by  merely 
memorizing  bits  of  information,  but  by 
brave  and  faithful  service  on  the  world's 
great  battle-field. 

Just  that  experience  in  the  business  of 
the  world  which  developes  character  in 
men,  women  need  to  make  them  self-re- 
liant, brave  and  true.  Says  an  eminent 
writer,  "  A  fine  woman  who  has   the  quail- 
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tics  of  a  well  bred  man  is  the  most  agree- 
able of  i>ersons.  She  combines  the  merit 
of  both  sexes."  And  it  is  only  by  an  ex- 
perience in  the  great  world  of  business  that 
woman's  knowledge  can  be  ripened,  and 
her  character  matured.  If  boys  after  leav- 
ing school  went  home  to  be  supported,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  needle-work  and 
novels,  we  should  look  for  no  noble  man- 
hood, and  only  when  girls  cease  to  do  this 
and  seek  some  business  of  life  whereby  to 
independently  support  themselves,  and  ben- 
efit society,  can  we  look  tor  the  truest  wo- 
manhood. But,  says  some  objector,  wo- 
men will  no  longer  be  angels  when  brought 
in  contact  with  the  rude  world.  Alas  !  the 
United  States  of  America  in  1874,  Js  not 
a  favorable  place  for  angels,  nor  are  the 
men  of  the  nineteenth  century  suitable  com- 
panions for  them.  An  angel  in  American 
s<Hnety  at  the  present  time,  would  be  sadly 
outol  place  and  very  uncomfortable.  Even 
that  hymn  by  which  little  girls  are  made  to 

**  I  want  to  be  an  angel*' 

addSy 

**  And  with  the  angels  stand." 

Nobody  wants  to  be  an  angel,  and  stand 
with  unsuitable  companions.  Since  wo- 
men are  placed  here  in  this  very  practical 
and  matter-of-fact  world,  it  is  well  for 
them  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation, 
adapt  themselves  to  the  occasion,  and 
do  the  duty  of  the  hour,  and  leave  all 
angelic  airs,  until,  by  a  life  of  loving  service 
to  humanity,  they  shall  have  won  for  them- 
selves crowns  brighter  than  those  of  an- 
gels. Since  they  are  surrounded  by  falli- 
ble, sufTering  mortals,  let  them  give  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  the  world,  that  they 
may  alleviate  the  evils  which  they  see 
about  them,  and  in  so  doing,  work  out  their 
own  salvation. 

And  this  is  the  great  argument  in  favor 
of  the  enfranchisement  of  women  ;  it  is 
not  so  much  the  repealing  of  wicked  laws, 
or  the  establishment  of  justice,  although 
these  are  important,  as  it  Is  that  women 
should  gain  that  self-respect  and  indepen- 
dence which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  free. 
Not  till  woman  share  in  the  responsi- 
bilities, and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  en- 


franchised citizen  can  it  be  expected  that 
they  will  gain  the  highest  excellence. 

Freedom  and  responsibility  have  in  all 
times,  been  thought  essential  conditions  of 
mental  growth  in  men  ;  they  are  not  less 
essential  to  the  development  of  women. 
Nor  does  this  larger  life  militate  at  all 
against  those  duties  which  are  peculiar  to 
women.  The  position  of  wife  and  mother  will 
be  far  better  filled  by  one  whose  mind  is  en- 
larged by  a  great  knowledge  of  affairs,  and 
whose  character  is  matured  by  the  dis- 
cipline of  life,  than  by  one  whose  sympa- 
thies and  whose  knowledge  extends  no 
farther  than  the  half  dozen  or  more  rooms 
which  she  calls  her  home. 

It  can  be  no  possible  advantage  to  a  man 
that  his  mother  was  socially  a  toy,  finan- 
cially a  dependant,  politically  a  slave.  On 
the  contrary,  the  stream  can  not  rise  higher 
than  its  source,  and  if  women  are  fettered, 
dependent,  ignorant,  their  sons  will  be 
narrow  in  mind,  craven  and  cowardly. 
When  women  are  free  and  independent, 
and  by  experience  in  the  business  of  the 
world,  shall  have  grown  into  the  stature  of 
true  womanhood,  then,  indeed,  we  may  look 
for  a  race  of  noble  men  such  as  the  world 
has  never  seen.  The  larger  woman^s  ex- 
perience is,  the  better  is  she  fitted  for  every 
duty,  the  more  intelligently  can  she  take 
any  position  to  which  she  is  called. 

And  then  woman  wants  the  education 
of  inspiration.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to 
have  a  mind  well  stored  with  richest 
learning,  it  is  a  better  thing  to  have  a 
character  which  has  been  developed, 
strengthened  and  ripened  by  the  actual 
experiences  of  life ;  but  grander  and 
higher  than  all,  is  the  education  which 
comes  from  communion  with  God.  When 
the  soul  comes  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and 
with  earnest  seeking,  looks  to  God  for  the 
truth,  not  content  with  a  mere  passing  wish 
or  an  aspiration,  but  with  intensest  prayer 
and  longing  it  agonizes  to  enter  into  the 
realm  of  truth,  then  the  will  of  the  Lord  is 
revealed,  and  his  wondrous  goodness  is 
made  known.  Suddenly,  sometimes,  the 
soul  beholds  a  vision  of  truth  and  be&uty, 
the  common  daily  task  is  transfigured,  the 
world  seems  full  of  heavenly  harmonies, 
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"  And  erery  common  bush  afire  with  God," 

Some  call  it  intuition ;  the  old  prophets 
called  it  a  vision.  It  is  the  Omnipotent 
dei^ing  to  answer  the  cry  of  the  earnest 
soul.  It  is  the  education  of  inspiration. 
It  is  worth  more  than  all  the  learning  of 
the  schools,  more  than  all  the  discipline  of 
a  lifetime.  It  adds  a  new  glory  to  all  other 
knowledge. 

But  this  education  can  not  come  where 
vanity  and  folly  hold  sway.  The  small 
talk  of  society,  the  pretences  and  shams 
that  make  up  so  many  women's  lives,  the 
excitements  of  the  fashionable  world,  the 
trivial  round  of  dress  and  gayety,  all  this 
is  at  war  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  cuts  wo- 
men off  from  this  htghest  source  of  educa- 
tion. Rather  let  them  retire,  like  the 
N aster,  to  the  mountain  top  or  the  wilder- 
ness, if  only  they  may  be  alone  with  God. 
Some  women  fear  to  be  alone,  and  wish  to 
be  always  in  society.  For  such  there  can  be 
no  high  inspiration.  It  can  only  come  in 
the  solemn  stillnsss,  when  the  ear  is  closed 
to  the  gossip  of  the  time,  the  opinions  of 
men,  the  trifles  of  the  world,  and  open  only 
to  the  voice  of  God;  when  with  terrible 
earnestness,  the  whole  being  yearns  for  the 
truth.  The  Infinite  has  no  word  for  triflers 
or  pretenders.  To  the  sincere,  earnest, 
questioning  spirit  alone,  is  there  given  a 
response  from  on  high.  But  that  response 
once  heard,  makes  music  in  the  soul  for- 
ever; it  purifies  the  heart,  and  ennobles 
character. 

Let  woman  add  to  other  attainments  this 
communion  with  the  Unseen,  and  they 
shall  no  longer  desire  that  beauty  which  is 
merely  of  form  and  feature,  for  their  coun- 
tenances shall  beam  with  a  radiance  from 
heaven  ;  they  shall  walk  the  earth  as  angels 


of  light ;  not  such  angels  as  require  to  be 
caged,  shut  up  within  four  walls,  kept  out  ol 
useful  business  less  they  become  contami- 
nated, but  angels  "  sent  on  embassies  of 
mercy  from  an  everlasting  friend."  When 
learning,  experience  and  inspiration  shall 
have  combined  to  develop  woman*s  charac- 
ter, then  the  objects  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion will  have  been  attained,  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  power  and  beauty  of  a  true  wo- 
manhood. We  shall  not  see  this  ideal  in 
our  time — ^but  we  can  work  toward  it  Our 
standards  of  excellence,  our  educational  in- 
stitutions, our  customs  and  laws  should 
aim  at  the  highest.  When  the  astronomer 
discovers  a  new  planet,  he  first  percieves* 
by  irregularities  in  the  known,  that  there  is 
an  unknown  body  yet  to  be  discerned.  Then 
by  careful  computation,  be  estimates  the 
place  in  the  firmament  where  it  ought  to 
appear,  determines  its  character,  size  and 
density.  Then  stationed  in  his  observatory, 
he  watches  through  the  long  dark  hours, 
night  after  night,  corrects  his  estimates, 
and  watches  and  waits  again,  until  his 
patience  is  rewarded,  and  joy  fills  his  heart 
as  he  beholds  the  heavenly  body  moving  in 
its  place,  dispensing  light  and  brilliancy 
along  its  pathway.  So  the  reformer  who 
would  seek  the  highest  possibility  of  human 
nature,  satisfied  that  we  have  not  yet  at- 
tained the  best,  considers  the  elements 
which  make  up  a  noble  character,  estimates 
the  various  influences  which  are  necessary 
to  produce  such  a  character,  modifies  in- 
stitutions, laws,  customs,  watches  the  re- 
sults with  untinng  patience.  Years  pass 
away,  possibly  generations,  but  at  last,  the 
world  behold  that  best,  highest  creation,  a 
well-developed,  symmetrical  human  char- 
acter. Olympia  Brown. 
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Life,  Death,   Immortality. 

Strange  the  vision  memory  traces, 

Strange  the  forms  that  came  to  roe. 
Gaze  I  still  upon  the  faces 

Of  those  Sister  Spirits  three  ! 

From  my  eyes  a  veil  seemed  lifted  ; 

How  did  tears  of  gladness  start, 
As  I  felt  myself  warm- folded 

To  Life's  loving  mother-heart ! 

Smiled  upon  me  eyes  whose  glances, 

I  had  known  and  loved  before : 
Blent  were  they  with  fading  fancies 

Of  a  dira-r^membered  shore. 

Heard  I  low  and  lulling  music  — 

Soothed  it  not  my  souFs  unrest, 
And  I  wearied,  as  I  listened, 

Cradled  on  Life's  loving  breast 

Answering  her  sweet  song,  another  — 
But  its  tones  with  grief  were  wild,  — 
**  Is  this  all,  oh,  gentle  mother, 
All  thou  givest  to  thy  child  ? 

**  Through  my  soul  thrill  other  voices. 
But  they  bring  no  rest,  or  peace. 
They  would  call  me  from  thy  bosom,  — 
Bid  their  restless  murmurs  cease  !  ^ 

Gazed  on  me  that  sorrowing  angel, 
Haunts  me  yet  her  tearful  smile, — 
"  Child,"  she  said,  "  hath  Christ's  evangel 
Guided  thee  from  guilt  and  guile  ?  " 

And  she  pointed  where  the  Voices 
Lured  afar  my  eager  thought  — 
**  Peace  is  there  — and  rest,  and  slumber, 
'Tis  the  home  thy  loved  have  sought." 


Stood  beside  me  then,  another. 
In  whose  sweet  and  placid  £ace. 

Nought  could  I  of  care  or  sorrow. 
Nought  of  joy  or  gladness  trace. 

"  Death !  thou  beautiful  and  holy 
Messenger  of  peace  and  rest ! 
With  thy  pale  hands  meekly  folded 
O'er  a  hushed  and  tranquil  breast,  • 

"  Fold  me  in  that  dreamless  slumber  I 
For  I,  too,  would  be  at  peace  ! 
Thou  canst  hush  the  soul's  unquiet, 
Thou  canst  bid  its  sorrows  cease ! 
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''  For  its  home,  a  sad  heart  pleadetb, 
A  world-weary  soul,  for  rest. 
Death  !  thou  pitiful  and  holy  ! 
Take  me  to  thy  peaceful  breast ! ' 

Rose  a  soft  and  thrilling  murmur, 
Blent  low  voices,  sweet  and  mild, 
"  From  its  wanderings,  lone  and  dreary. 
Greet  we  home  earth's  weary  child. 

"  Rest  ?  oh  ne'er  the  soul  shall  slumber 
Onward  be  its  path  for  aye  ! 

Still  the  bright  star  burns  and  brightens^ 
Kindling  to  God's  perfect  day. 

Now  is  loosed  the  earth-bound  pinion  ! 

Speeds  the  freed  bird  to  its  goal ! 
Past  is  all  the  restless  longing, 

Of  a  fettered,  homesick  soul ! 

Sprang  the  eager  Soul,  freed,  fearless, 
To  the  Angel,  waiting  nigh  I 

And  Faith's  calm  eye,  bright  and  tearless. 
Gazed  on  Immortality ! 

This  the  Vision  memory  traces, 
Still  these  angel  forms  I  see. 

Still  I  look  upon  the  faces 
Of  these  Sister  Spirits  three ! 

Annie  E.  Johnson. 


The  W,  Letters. 


I.  posal  that  I  take  her  place,  she  being  old 

MARGARET  TO  HANNAH.  and  well  Stricken  in  years,  and  ready  to  re- 

Dear  Hannah: — It  seems  a  sort  of  a  tire  on  the  annuity  given  her  by  the  family, 

come  down,  doesn't  it,  from  being  a  teacher  and  her  well-saved  earnings,  I  was  only  too 

to  "  living  out  ?  "  but  it  is  just  as  you  look  glad  to  accept  the  proposal,  for  I  considered 

at  it.    I  don't  suppose  I  should  ever  have  that  it  was  better  to  serve  in  the  city  of  my 

come  here  if  it  had  not  been  for  Aunt  desire,  than  to  reign  in  the    little  village 

Judith.    This  is  one  of  your  old,  genuine,  school  house.    For  though  teaching  is  very 

Boston  families,  rich  away  back  as  far  as  well  in  its  way,  yet,  in  G it  had  become 

memory  runs,  with  not  a  bit  of  South  End  tiresome  to  me.     But  I  had  a  purpose  ia 

or   anything   new  about    it; — just    pure,  coming  here ;  it   fvas  growth.     I   couldn't 

solid,  Boston-Common,  Beacon-and-Chest-  grow  there  in  our  little  village,  at  least,  not 

nut-Street  aristocracy.    When  Aunt  Judith  in  the  direction  I  wished.     I   might  have 

used  to  come  on  her  annual  visit  to  our  grown  good,    I    suppose  ;  that  means  of 

house,  and  recount,  as  you  know  she  al-  growth  is  attainable  everywhere,  for  there 

ways  did,  the  glories  of  Boston,  I  was  never  are  always  people  to  be  helped.  Somebody's 

tired  of  listening,  and  year  by  year,  the  children  are  always  having  the  measles  or 

wonders  of  this  enchanted  land  grew  in  my  whooping-cough,  or  are  in  need  of  clothes 

imagination ;  till,  when  she  made  the  pro-  which  the  mother,  "  dragged  with  poverty 
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and  children/'  is  £lad  to  have  made  for 
her ;  or  there  is  some  poor  old  body  need- 
iog  to  be  nursed  and  watched  and  minis- 
tered unto,  and  there  are  always  charitable 
societies  and  religious  societies.  Oh,  there 
arc  a  hundred  ways,  even  in  a  country 
town,  in  which  we  can  practise  and  grow 
perfect  in  all  the  Christian  virtues ;  but, 
commendable  as  it  might  have  been  for  me 
to  stay  and  endeavor  to  attain  these  virtues, 
still,  my  soul  longed  inexpressibly  for 
something  different,  and  turned  with  eager- 
ness to  this  opening  which  seems  to  promise 
an  approach  to  what  I  crave.  I  want  ac- 
cess to  books,  to  pictures,  to  works  of  art. 
I  want  to  see  life  in  other  phases  than 
those  which  have  presented  themselves  to 

me  in  G ,    It  is  just  possible  the  life 

may  not  suit  me.  I  certainly  do  not  look 
upon  it  as  a  permanency,  only  as  a  stepping- 
stone.  Having  accepted  it,  I  mean  to  make 
the  most  I  can  of  it,  and  looking  at  it  in  all 
ways  I  don't  know  but  the  position  is  a 
good  one.  Had  I  come  to  the  city  as  a 
milliner  or  dressmaker,  shop-girl  or  book- 
keeper, I  should  have  had  to  live  in  a 
second  or  third  rate  boarding-house ;  all 
the  day  would  have  been  taken  up  with  my 
work ;  I  should  have  had  no  leisure  but  my 
evenings.  Here  I  am  not  overworked,  I 
have  much  time  to  myself,  I  have  a  com- 
fortable home,  board  and  lodging,  and  am 
right  in  the  centre  of  aristocratic  life,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  culture  and  refinement  of 
the  modern  Athens,  and  I  hold  one  can't  be 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  without  absorbing  a 
little  of  it,  at  the  pores.  Yet  I  know  most 
girls  would  object  to  the  place  of  a  servant 
in  a  family,  because  there  is  an  odium  at- 
tached to  living  out,  the  injustice  of  which 
I  am  not  going  to  discuss  now. 

But  there  are  degrees  in  *'  living  out "  as 
in  other  things.  In  a  millinery  establish- 
ment there  is  the  little  errand  girl  that 
sweeps  the  floor  and  runs  of  errands,  and 
whose  position  seems  not  at  all  desirable  ; 
and  there  is  the  dignified  young  lady  in  the 
moKt  approved  style  of  dress,  rustling  in 
silks,  perhaps  diamonds  on  the  fingers,  who 
waits  upon  her  customers  with  the  air  of  a 
duchess,  and  as  if  she  were  conferring  a 
£ivor  in  condescending  to  show  them  the 
latest  styles.    So  in  living  out,  there  is  the 


maid  of  all  work  who  scrubs  the  stove  and 
scours  the  floor  and  rubs  the  knives  and 
blacks  the  boots  upon  occasion,  and  in 
short,  does  any  meniab  office  required  of 
her, — and  there  is  the  housekeeper,  pre- 
siding with  all  dignity  over  the  household, 
who  would  perhaps  scorn  the  idea  that  she 
was  "  living  out."  Yet  is  she  not  also  at 
service  ?  Somewhere  between  these  two 
grades  I  find  myself.  I  will  only  say  I  am 
some  degrees  above  maid  of  all  work,  and 
yet  1  "live  out." 

And  now  let  me  tell  you  what  my  living 
out  means,  and  to  do  this,  I  must  tell  you 
what  my  domestic  duties  are.  This  family, 
exclusive  of  the  servants,  consists  at  pres- 
ent, of  just  one  adult  female,  Miss  Anne> 
as  she  is  called,  for,  until  of  late  years,there 
was  a  mother  who  was  called  "madame,** 
and  the  servants  were  in  the  habit  of 
calling  the  oldest  daughter  Miss  Anne,  and 
they  still  do  so  now  the  mother  is  dead. 
For  servants,  first  there  is  Eliza,  the  cook, 
an  American  woman  ;  indeed,  the  family 
have  never  employed  Irish  help.  She  is 
the  head  of  the  kitchen  department.  Then 
there  is  William,  who  waits  upon  the  door, 
does  the  marketing,  looks  after  the  con- 
servatory, attends  to  the  fires  and  does  all 
the  out  door  errands  Miss  Anne  wants  done; 
then  Mary,  the  table-girl,  who  waits  upon 
Eliza,  scours  the  knives,  washes  dishes, 
runs  up  stairs  and  down  of  errands  ;  then 
myself,  whose  principal  duties  are  about 
Miss  Anne.  I  fit  into  the  odd  places; 
sometimes  I  sweep  and  do  chamber  work, 
or  help  with  washing  and  ironing,  but 
whatever  I  am  doing  is  to  be  left  if  Miss 
Anne  calls.  Sometimes  she  wants  me  in 
the  parlor,  perhaps  to  find  a  book  for  her 
or  do  some  copying  or  reading,  sometimes 
in  her  room  to  do  a  little  sewing,  or  per- 
haps run  out  to  the  stores  to  do  some  shop- 
ping requiring  a  different  kind  of  talent 
from  that  possessed  by  Mr.  William.  So 
you  see,  I  am  not  exactly  a  seamstress  and 
not  exactly  a  waiting  maid,  but  rather  a 
convenient  person  to  have  in  the  house. 
Miss  Anne  herself,  is  a  person  on  the  other 
side  of  thirty,  not  fashionable,  not  fanciful ; 
cultivated,  intelligent,  given  to  books, — I 
don't  mean  novels,  but  solid  reading,  such 
as  theology,  natural  history,  science.    She 
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i  s  peculiar  in  every  way,  of  very  marked 
and  decided  character.  Her  domestic 
habits  are  peculiar.  Unless  she  has 
company  she  has  her  meals  brought  up  to 
her  on  a  waiter,  by  William.  Not  since  her 
mother's  death  has  she  had  the  table  laid 
for  herself  alone.  I  have  heard  Aunt 
Judith  say  that  her  mother's  death  was  a 
sore  bereavement  to  her,  the  attachment 
between  them  being  particularly  strong, 
and  owing  to  peculiar  family  circumstances 
more  than  usually  tender.  Now  I  will  tell 
you  about  the  house.  Outside,  it  is  not  a 
particularly  imposing  building,  but  solid 
and  substantial,  having  to  mark  it  Irom 
others  around  it.  some  violet-tinted  panes 
of  glass  in  its  front  windows,  having  also 
woodbine  trained  around  the  doors  and 
windows,  also  a  wistena  and  other  running 
vines.  Inside,  I  will  begin  at  the  founda- 
tion. We,  the  servants,  have  the  whole 
basement  to  ourselves.  A  large  kitchen 
in  which  there  is  an  open  fire-place, — queer, 
isn't  it  ?  an  old  fashioned  oven  and  boiler, 
but  also  all  the  modern  conveniences  of 
hot  and  cold  water ;  then  a  long  sitting- 
room  which  looks  out  upon  the  street,  and 
although  in  the  basement,  is  pleasant  and 
sunny,  furnished  nicely  with  carpet  and 
sofa  and  chairs  and  sideboard  and  book- 
case, in  fact  just  as  nice  as  the  parlors  in 

G of  respectable,  well  to  do  people. 

We  have  this  floor  all  to  ourselves  ;  it  is 
ours  at  all  hours,  to  sit  in,  to  receive 
company  in,  to  do  with  as  we  please.. 
There  is  always  a  good  fire  in  the  kitchen, 
in  the  sitting-room  an  open  Franklin  stove 
with  a  bright,  hard  coal  fire.  On  the  next 
floor  are  the  parlors,  furnished  neatly  and 
tastefully.  Out  from  the  back  parlor  is  the 
conservatory,  full  of  rare  and  beautiful 
plants.  This  place  is  William's  especial 
care.  He  seems  to  take  great  delight  in  it, 
and  is  always  adding  to  his  collection,  of 
course  with  Miss  Anne's  wish  and  con- 
sent. The  dining  room  also  leads  out  from 
the  back  parlor,  but  is  used  only  when  there 
is  company.  On  the  story  over  the  parlors 
are  the  library,  and  Miss  Anne's  room  and 
two  or  three  spare  rooms,  and  above  these 
the  chambers  occupied  by  the  servants. 
My  room  I  have  all  by  myself,  and  when  I 
wish  privacy  I  can  have  it    The  whole 


atmosphere  of  the  house  is  quiet  itself,  and 
reminds  me  of  Aunt  Mehitable's  of  a  Sun- 
day afternoon.  I  sometimes  think  it  would 
be  a  little  relief  to  see  Tom  or  Mary  come 
tearing  in  as  they  used  to  in  her  room 
where  she  sat  reading  her  Bible,  when  she 
would  look  up  over  her  spectacles  and  say 
"  Hush  Tom,  be  quiet  Mary,  it  is  Sabbath 
day  !  "  But  on  the  whole,  don't  you  think 
this  is  much  better  than  a  second  rate 
boarding-house  ?  I  have  not  much  leisure 
time,  but  I  have  free  access  to  all  the  books 
in  the  library,  and  have  more  time  for 
reading  than  I  ever  had  before  in  all  my 
hfe.  When  Miss  Anne  knew  I  liked  pic- 
tures she  gave  me  a  ticket  for  the  Athsenum, 
and  I  have  also  one  tor  the  public  library. 
I  think  I  am  much  nearer  my  ideal  here 
than  in  the  country  schoolroom. 

I  know  my  **  living  out"  is  an  exceptional 
case,  for  if  it  meant  to  me  what  it  does  to 
Bridget  Mc  Carthy  whom  I  see  now  clean- 
ing the  area  steps,  I  should  say,  "  give  me 
back  my  school  room."  But  it  is  just  here, 
I  should  starve  trying  to  earn  my  living 
with  my  needle,  and  though  I  can  cook, 
scrub  floors,  wash  dishes  upon  occasion,  I 
cannot  do  these  quickly  enough  to  be 
efficient  help,  neither  is  teaching  my  vo- 
cation, for  it  does  not  satisfy  me,  and 
whether  this  "living  out"  under  these 
peculiar  circumstances  is  going  to  be  the 
right  thing,  remains  to  be  pioved.  I  think 
if  I  had  not  had  this  room  all  to  myself,  I 
might  have  been  homesick.  This  was 
Aunt  Judith's  room,  and  she  left  some  of 
her  things  here,  which  make  it  look  home- 
like. I  brought  some  pictures  from  home 
which  I  have  hung  up,  the  dear  familiar 
feces  you  know.  And  then  I  have  two  win- 
dow, such  windows  1  one  overlooks  the 
Common,  from  the  other  I  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  river.  But  on  Sunday  I  missed  the 
old  meeting  house,  and  I  felt  a  sort  of  hun- 
ger coming  on  as  if  it  would  be  a  hard 
day  to  get  over.  Jt  was  getting  towards 
church  time,  I  heard  the  bells  ringing  and 
that  made  me  think  of  the  old  bell  in  the 
meeting  house  steeple,  and  from  that  I 
thought  of  the  singing, — Tom  Hughes  lead- 
ing off  with  his  deep  bass,  Selina  Dean 
with  her  high  treble,  Will  Babson  with  his 
tenor  and  Delia  Jenks  with  her  alto  ;  and 
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then  the  meeting  over,  the  people  all  com- 
ing oat  of  church  so  friendly  and  neigh- 
borly, the  young  folk  pairing  off,  you  know 
who  goes  with  who,  and  all  that.  Did  any- 
body miss  anybody,  do  you  suppose  ?  Oh, 
dear  !  this  would  never  do,  so  I  just  put  on 
my  bonnet  and  went  out  into  the  street.  I 
must  go  to  church  somewhere,  it  wa«:  get- 
ting late,  so  I  took  one  that  was  near  by. 
It  was  an  old  stone  church,  and  historic  too. 
Soldiers  had  marched  up  its  aisles  more 
than  once,  king^s  soldiers  and  soldiers  of 
the  republic  also,— the  martial  tread,  the 
rattle  of  arms  !  —  I  went  into  the  place 
with  awe,  and  stood  reverently  in  the  outer 
court  No  one  asked  me  in,  I  saw  no 
sexton,  so  I  ventured  in  and  stood  in  the 
church  Itself  It  was  very  dark,  for  all  the 
windows  were  of  stained  glass.  To  my 
right,  as  I  stood  inside  of  the  door,  was  a 
stone  set  in  the  wall  which  read,  "  In 
memory  of  the  young  men  belonging  to 
this  church  who  fell  in  the  war."  Then  I  saw 
that  all  about  the  church  were  busts  and 
memorial  tablets.  But  the  people  began 
to  throng  in,  so  I  stepped  back  into  the 
porch  to  wait  till  some  one  should  show 
me  to  a  seat.  Of  course,  as  the  people 
passed  in,  I  could  not  help  looking  at  them, 
and  oh  Hannah  I  1  never  saw  such  splendid 
dresses  ;  such  costly  fabrics,  such  expen- 
sive adornments  !  I,  used  only  to  country 
churches  and  country  style  of  dress,  was 
almost  overpowered,  and  began  to  wonder 
whether  such  things  were  consistent  with 
true  religion,  and  whether  these  richly 
dressed  people  could  be  as  meek  and  lowly 
in  spirit  as  those  more  plainly  dressed. 
And  it  struck  me  that  they  bore  themselves 
with  a  sort  of  consciousness  of  being  well- 
dressed  and  of  feeling  very  comfortable  on 
that  account,  which  I  think  is  one  of  our 
human  weaknesses.  Poor  I,  in  my  black 
alpacca,  amid  all  this  rustling  of  silks  and 
flutter  of  laces  and  ribbons  stood  well  back 
hi  the  shadow.  Not  but  that  there  were 
others  plainly  dressed,  for  I  was  not  the 
only  exceptional  person,  but  they  generally 
stood  waiting,  they  did  not  go  in.  And  as 
I  waited,  it  came  to  me  that  I  had  not  the 
self-consciousness  that  I  always  have  in 
our  own  church  at  home,  where  I  know 
everybody  and   everybody  knows  me.    I 


seemed  almost  to  have  lost  my  identity, 
indeed  I  wasn't  just  sure  I  was  anybody  or 
of  any  account.  Nobody  noticed  me,  the 
silks  and  velvets  were  wholly  unconscious 
of  the  black  alpacca,  and  feeling  this,  I  be- 
came perfectly  easy  with  regard  to  the 
plainness  of  my  personal  attire,  ami  walked 
up  the  aisle  wholly  unmoved,  behind  the 
sexton,  who,  now  the  congregation  had 
taken  their  seats,  was  ready  to  do  the  best 
he  could  fcr  the  strangers.  As  I  sat  in  the 
dark  church,  the  "dim  religious  light"  I 
suppose  they  call  it,  falling  on  the  worship- 
pers, I  wished  they  had  left  just  one  win- 
dow through  which  I  could  have  seen 
heaven's  light,  and  got  a  glimpse  of  the 
green  trees  which  I  knew  were  on  one  side 
of  the  church  ;  but  wherever  I  looked  there 
was  nothing  but  this  rich  gorgeousness  of 
color.  While  wishing  this,  the  organ  notes 
broke  the  silence,  and  then  a  voice  struck 
in,  just  the  thread  of  a  voice  at  first,  and 
and  then  swelled  louder  and  stronger,  but 
sweet  and  liquid,  and  oh,  I  forgot  all  about 
silks  and  laces  and  stained  glass  windows, 
for  I  was  just  borne  up,  up  with  that  won- 
derful voice.  Then  the  other  voices  joined 
in,  strong  and  triumphant,  and  my  heart 
sang  with  them,  "  Songs  of  praises,  songs 
of  praises,  I  will  ever  give  to  thee."  Do 
you  know  when  1  used  to  be  told  as  a  child, 
that  there  would  be  music  in  heaven, 
angels  playing  on  golden  harps,  and  chant- 
ing hosannas,  I  never  looked  upon  it  as  any 
great  attraction, — so  little  had  I  ever  known 
of  good  music;  but  from  this  time,  I  believe 
that  if  all  good  is  in  heaven  then  music  ' 
must  be  there,  and  if  the  music  of  heaven 
as  much  transcends  this,  as  this  does  the 

music  of  the  choir  in  G ,  then  how  shall 

we  be  able  to  bear  it  ? 

The  music  and  the  voices  ceased,  and  I 
thought,  now  can  I  go  home  satisfied,  even 
if  there  is  nothing  more.  But  there  was 
more.  The  minister  rose  and  began  to 
read.  I  knew  the  place,  although  he  did 
not  name  it.  When  we  were  children  you 
know  we  read  the  Bible  through  every  year 
for  a  number  of  years,  reading  two  chap- 
ters every  day  and  six  on  Sundays,  which 
brought  us  through  at  the  end  of  the  year* 
How  we  yawned  at  those  chapters,  with 
the  long  names,  and  "  which  was  the  son 
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of"  etc  !  I  took  up  a  book  in  the  pew  to 
find  the  place.  It  was  not  the  Bible,  and 
I  was  wholly  lost,  and  turned  the  leaves  in 
utter  bewilderment,  perceiving  which,  a 
good  old  lady  sitting  by  me,  passed  her 
book,  pointing  me  out  the  place.  The 
minister  read  and  then  the  congregation. 
This  was  new  to  me,  but  I  did  not  dislike 
it,  though  I  thought  the  people  mumbled 
their  part  of  the  service.  Then  the  min- 
ister read  a  prayer,  then  more  singing  and 
more  responses,  and  the  kind  old  lady  still 
insisting  on  passing  me  her  book  every 
time,  till  I  feared  she  would  think  1  was  a 
perfect  heathen. 

I  began  to  think  there  was  to  be  no  ser- 
mon, but  by  and  by  the  preacher  went  up 
into  the  high  pulpit  and  gave  out  the  text. 
The  sermon  was  very  good,  much  shorter 
than  those  we  have  at  home.  While  I 
listened  to  it  I  thought  it  was  very  fine,  the 
thoughts  were  so  well  expressed,  the  words 
so  well  chosen,  and  I  think  I  took  in  the 
meaning  of  the  preacher,  but  when  I  try 
to  make  it  clear  to  you,  I  find  I  cannot  do 
it ;  yet  I  think  I  brought  something  away 
and  that  it  was  not  wholly  unprofitable^ 
There  was  the  closing  anthem,  once  more 
the  organ  and  the  voices  took  me  up,  and 
then  the  service  was  over,  and  the  congre- 
gation thronged  out.  They  did  not  appear 
to  have  much  to  say  to  one  another,  as  they 
passed  out  There  were  carriages  stand- 
ing in  the  street  for  some,  but  the  majority 
walked.  I,  of  course,  went  out  alone ;  I 
knew  no  one,  no  one  spoke  to  me,  and  then 
I  thought  again  of  the  church  at  home,  how 
the  people  were  just  coming  down  the  steps, 
Deacon  Howard  helping  his  wife  into  the 
chaise,  the  gay  carriage  of  Mr.  Spicer 
waiting  for  Mrs.  Spicer  and  her  two  daugh- 
ters, the  best  dressed  young  ladies  in  G , 

the  li^ht  wagon  of  the  post  master,  the 
great  rumbling  vehicle  of  Sam  Mudge,  into 
which  mounts  with  difficulty  Mrs.  Mudge 
and  then  her  daughter-in-law  and  her  two 
boys  and  two  girls,  all  going  home  to  the 
the  farm  to  dinner  as  they  do  every  Sun- 
day,—then  the  band-shaking,  the  greeting, 
the  loitering  round  the  steps  and  in  the 
yard  of  the  younger  people  who  prefer 
walking  to  riding  because  it  leads  through 


pleasant  lanes  and  fields  and  they  can  be 
longer  in  each  other's  company.  All  this 
came  to  my  mind  as  I  was  jostled  and 
pushed  by  the  passers  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  superiority  of  the  music  to  that  of 
Tom  Hughes  &  Co.,  I  for  a  little  while, 
almost  wished  myself  on  the  old  meeting- 
house steps, — but  this  is  all  in  confidence. 
To  bring  myself  into  a  fitting  frame  of 
mind,  I  took  a  turn  round  the  Common,  and 
there  I  met  that  pretty  Laura  Brown  who 
was  visiting  the  Spicers  last  summer.  You 
know  we  were  introduced  to  her  at  the 
picnic,  and  how  well  we  liked  her.  She 
was  dressed  very  prettily  and  was  walking 
with  a  grey-haired  old  gentleman  I  knew 
must  have  been  her  father.  I  didn't  sup- 
pose she  would  recognize  me,  but  she 
bowed  and  smiled,  and  I  think  would  have 
spoken,  but  I  hurried  by.  I  am  almost 
sorry  for  it  now,  for  it  would  be  nice  to 
have  a  young  person  to  speak  to,  but  dear 
me,  if  she  knew  I  were  "  living  out."  Still 
am  I  not  just  as  good  "  living  out"  in  Bos- 
ton, as  teaching  school  in  G ?    When 

I  got  home  I  told  Eliza  where  I  had  been, 
and  she  said  she  would  like  to  have  me  go 
with  her  next  Sunday,  so  I  think  I  shall, 
tor  I  am  like  those  Athenians,  ready  for 
any  new  thing.  Oh  Hannah,  the  city  is  a 
wonderful  place  !  Your  blue  sky  and  your 
green  fields,  your  trees  and  your  country 
air,  and  country  sights  and  sounds  are  all 
very  well,  but  give  me  Boston  Common, 
for  fields  and  trees  and  the  blue  sky  that 
bends  over  it  and  the  glimpse  of  the  river 
that  I  get  from  my  window,  and  more  than 
all,  this  wonderful  human  life  that  I  meet 
every  time  I  go  out  in  the  street,  and  of 
which  I  never  tire,  and  which  is  better  than 
any  story  or  picture  or  poem.  I  believe  I 
am  something  like  the  Londoner,  described 
by  gentle  Elia,  that  we  used  to  pore  over  out 
under  the  apple  tree,  "a  mob  of  happy 
faces  gives  me  ten  thousand  times  sincerer 
pleasures  than  I  could  ever  receive  from 
all  the  flocks  of  silly  sheep  that  ever 
whitentd  the  plains  of  Arcadia  or  Epsom 
Downs.'*  So  like  him,  too,  when  I  feel  a 
weariness  or  distaste  at  home,  **  I  rush  out 
into  the  street  till  tears  have  wetted  my 
cheeks  for  unutterable  sympathies  with  the 
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DoltitQdinoas  moving  picture  which  it 
never  fails  to  present  at  all  hours,  liice  the 
scenes  of  a  shifting  pantomine." 

For  instance  when  I  go  shopping,  I 
get  more  interested  in  the  people  then  in 
the  goods.  The  other  day  I  stood  at  a 
counter  paying  for  some  article  just  pur- 
chased. An  Irish  woman  was  bargaining 
for  some  blue  flannel.  She  looked  at  the 
all-wool  at  forty-five  cents,  then  she  looked 
at  the  cotton-and-wool  at  twenty-five,  cents. 
She  was  at  a^oss  what  to  do  ;  the  cheaper 
article  was  good  for  the  price.  "  Do  you 
think,"  said  she,  turning  to  me,  ^'  that  this 
will  wear  well  ?  it  is  to  make  up  for  my  man ; 
it  is  cheaper  than  the  other,  and  do  you 
think  it  would  pay  to  get  it  ?  I  examined 
the  article,  "  It  may  not  be  as  warm  as  the 
other,  but  I  think  it  will  wear  equally  well." 

"You  do  !  if  it  wtre*nt  for  the  hard  times 
rd  take  the  other,  but  there  are  so  many 
things  to  buy,  and  there  is  so  little  money. 
I  bad  twenty-five  dollars  when  I  started, 
and  ies  little  of  it  PU  have  when  I  get 
home."  My  unutterable  sympathies  went 
out  to  that  hard-working  woman,  trying  to 
make  her  twenty-five  dollars  go  as  far  as 
possible.  Things  like  this  to  interest, 
amuse,  or  move  my  "  unutterable  sympa- 
thies" are  always  happening  to  me,  so  that 
h'te  in  a  city  is  to  me,  like  an  ever  to-be- 
continued  story.  But  this  is  enough  for 
once.  From  your  sister, 

Margaret  W. 

hannah  to  margaret. 

DEAR  MARGARET:  — I  thought  I 
wouldnH  throw  up  my  situation  on 
the  spot  when  I  got  your  letter,  as  there 
might  not  be  a  vacancy  near  Boston  Com- 
mon, and  nothing  less  could  satisfy  me 
after  your  report.  So  I  just  started  tor 
school  the  next  morning  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

I  have  a  new  scholar,  Peter  Wilkins  by 
name.  Yesterday  he  disobeyed  me  and  was 
called  up  to  the  desk.  He  came  up  dog- 
gedly with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

«*  Take  your  hands  out  of  your  pockets, 
Peter." 

Thrice  I  requested  Peter  to  take  his 
hands  from  his  pockets,  and  thrice  he  re- 
fiiscd    Then  I  drew  them  forth  by  force  of 


arms,  and  behold,  there  were  woollen  mit- 
tens on  the  hands.  Of  course  the  whole 
school  laughed,  saving  Peter  and  myself. 

"  Why  did  you  put  on  your  mittens  ?  "  I 
inquired. 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  whip  me." 

"  And  you  thought  it  wouldn*t  hurt  so 
bad  with  the  mittens  on  ?  " 

"Yes  ma'am." 

"  But  if  it  didn't  hurt  you  to  punish  you, 
it  wouldn't  do  you  any  good,  would  it  ?  " 

He  looked  up  as  if  he  had  never  seen 
it  in  that  light. 

"  You  are  punished  that  you  may  be  a 
better  boy.  You  understand  that,  don't  you, 
Peter." 

"Yes  ma'am." 

"  And  do  you  think  if  I  should  hurt  your 
hands  very  badly  it  would  make  you  a  bet- 
ter boy  ?  If  you  think  it  would  not,  I  don't 
want  to  whip  you,  because  it  gives  me  no 
pleasure.  Still  if  you  think  it  would  keep 
you  from  disobeying  me  again,  I  will  try 
and  do  it." 

He  looked  at  me  with  wonder  in  his  face. 

"Why  did  you  disobey  me,  Peter  ? " 

"  Don't  know,  ma'am." 

"  I'm  sorry  you  don't  know,  because  if 
you  had  any  good  reason  perhaps  1  would 
excuse  you.  Do  you  think  there  is  any 
good  reason  ?  "  * 

"  No  ma'am." 

"  Then  you  are  a  very  naughty  boy,  don't 
you  think  so  ?  Now  do  you  thitk  you  de- 
serve to  be  punished  ?  " 

He  was  silent. 

"  I  don't  like  to  whip  you,  Peter,  but 
boys  must  be  taught  to  obey.  What  shall 
I  do  to  teach  you  to  be  obedient  ?  " 

Peter  did  not  reply.  All  the  scholars 
were  listening. 

"  Peter  does  not  know.  Can  any  one  tell 
me  what  I  shall  do  with  boys  when  they 
are  naughty,  to  make  them  good  ?  " 

Silence  all  over  the  school  for  a  few  mo- 
ments ;  you  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop. 
Then  up  spoke  a  little  girl : 

"  The  other  teacher  used  to  talk  to  them 
till  she  made  them  sorry  and  they  promised 
not  to  do  so  again." 

Here  was  a  precedent 

"  And  were  they  never  naughty  again  ?  " 
I  inquired. 
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'*  Sometimes,"  said  the  little  girl,  reluc- 
tantly. 

"  And  what  did  she  do  then  ?  " 

"  Talked  to  them  again." 

"  How  many  times  did  she  talk  to  them  ?" 
I  said,  thinking  of  the  seventy  times  seven. 

"  I  don*t  know,"  said  she. 

"  Now  children,"  said  I,  "  Peter  is  a  new 
boy  in  this  school,  this  is  the  first  time  he 
has  disobeyed  me.  Shall  I  whip  him  or  talk 
to  him  till  he  is  sorry  ?  Those  who  think 
I  had  better  whip  him  may  hold  up  their 
hands."  No  hands  went  up  save  the  grimy 
member  of  a  sturdy  rogue  in  the  corner. 
But  when  I  said,  "All  who  think  I  had 
better  talk  to  him,  hold  up  their  hands," 
all  hands  went  up.  So  I  took  Peter  and 
"talked  to  him,"  but  I  haven't  implicit  con- 
fidence that  he  will  "  never  do  so  again." 

I  tell  you  all  this,  for  I  want  you  to  see 
that  I  try  and  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  my 
illustrious  predecessor.  The  "  Committee 
Men"  came  into  school  the  other  day. 
They  heard  the  first  class  read,  asked  some 
questions  in  geography  and  arithmetic, 
which,  thanks  to  your  training,  were  all 
answered  correctly,  looked  at  the  writing 
books,  expressed  themselves  well  pleased, 
addressed  the  school  and  departed.  All 
the  scholars  stood  up  most  respectfully 
when  they  passed  out,  with  the  exception 
of  the  boy  with  the  grimy  hand,  who  per- 
sistently kept  his  seat  unawed  and  un- 
moved by  the  dignitaries.  I  took  no  notice 
of  him,  but  I  am  a  little  suspicious  that 
urchin  and  myself  will  yet  have  an  account 
to  settle. 

O,  I  thought  last  Sunday  when  Tom 
Hughes  with  his  bass  viol  started  "  From 
(Greenland's  icy  mountains,"  I  wished  I 
was  with  you  in  that  old  stone  church  with 
the  "  light  from  pictured  windows  stealing." 
Dear  me  !  you  will  look  out  for  a  situation 
for  me  somewhere  near  the  Common.  How 
would  it  do  to  buy  out  an  apple-woman,  or 
a  peanut  stand  ?  Tm  dying  to  kno  at  where 
you  are  going  next  Sunday.  Now,  if  I 
were  you,  when  I  go  to  such  aristocratic 
churches  I  would  wear  my  best  dress,  so  I 
could  make  a  rustle  too.  Who  will  know 
it's  the  only  one  youVe  got  ?  I  said  this  to 
Aunt  Judith  and  she  only  laughed  and  said 
you  were  more  sensible  that  I,  as  if  1  did- 


n't know  it.  I'm  sure  IVe  been  told  of  it 
enough.  I  think  Aunt  Judith  has  had  her 
little  romance  some  time  or  other,  and  I 
wish  you  would  get  around  Miss  Anne  and 
find  out  about  it.  And  Miss  Anne,  too, — do 
you  suppose  a  woman  like  her,  rich,  tal- 
ented, no,  cultivated,  that's  the  word,  mov- 
ing in  the  best  society,  has  arrived  to  years 
of  discretion  and  not  experienced  the  ten- 
der passion  ?  Do  find  out  these  things  and 
write  all  about  them,  for  Tve  -almost  read 
through  the  circulating  library  of  this  place 
and  am  longing  for  a  new  sensation.  As 
to  Laura  Brown,  I  went  over  to  the  Spicers 
the  other  day  and  they  told  me  she  Ifved  on 

S ,  St.,  No.  6.     That  wa«  her  father  you 

saw  with  her  ;  they  are  all  coming  up  here 
next  summer.  Bell  Spicer  is  curious  to 
know  why  I  made  inquiries  about  her.  I 
suspect  she  thought  you  were  going  to  pre- 
sume on  your  introduction  to  call  upon  her. 
I  think  Bell  Spicer  is  in  danger  of  a  fall,  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 

There  is  one  thing  Aunt  Judith  is  worried 
about,  you  have  such  an  inquiring  mind 
she  fears  you  may  get  carried  away  by  some 
of  the  Boston  radicalisms,  especially  as  of 
late  they  seem  to  attack  the  hijrher  classes 
of  society.  Formerly  they  raged  mostly 
among  a  certain  set,  but  now  even  your 
locality  is  not  free  of  them.  Now  don't  go 
to  leaving  the  faith  of  your  fathers  and  wor- 
shipping strange  gods,  and  don't  be  run 
away  with  by  labor  movements  and  wo- 
man's suffrage  ;  keep  in  your  sphere.  The 
Boston  papers  that  you  send  us  teem  with 
notices  of  meetings  of  this  kind.  If  you 
sAou/d  happen  to  go  to  any  of  them,  write 
me  all  about  them,  won't  you  ? 

What  you  told  me  in  confidence  about 
homesickness,  I  have  said  nothing  about, 
neither  am  I  going  to  "  let  on  "  about  the 
vacant  chair  by  the  window,  nor  the  empty 
nails  in  the  closet,  nor  your  side  of  the  bed, 
which  is  not  always  vacant,  being  occupied 
by  the  numerous  juvenile  visitors  who  are 
always  coming  to  this  house,  which  some- 
times might  fitly  be  called  the  Home  for 
little  Wanderers.  Sister  Sarah  has  been 
here  with  Tiny  and  Tudy  who  had  to  take 
turns  sleeping  with  me,  but  in  some  way, 
by  some  strange  alternation,  the  "  turns  " 
often  came   together.     Sunday  is   a   hard 
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day  to  get  over  when  your  heart  is  sort  of 
lead-like  in  ycur  bosom.  And  Tom  Hughes* 
and  Selina  Dean's  music  failed  to  charm 
away  the  "leadiness,"  and  after  meeting 
when  there  was  no  one  to  go  down  the  lane 
with  me,  or  under  the  apple  tree  where  we 
read  Charley  Lamb  together,  I  was  just 
ready  to  cry.  Then  I  thought  how  foolish 
il  would  be  and  not  maKe  it  any  better,  so 
I  just  turned  and  went  into  mother's  room, 
for  I  knew  she  was  feeling  badly  too.  She 
was  sitting  by  the-  window  with  the  Bible 
in  her  hand  and  her  fingers  between  the 
leaves.     I  sat  down  and  took  the  book  and 


read  aloud  at  the  open  place,  this  psalm. 
"  He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of 
the  Most  High,  shall  abide  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Almighty." 

I  couldn't  have  found  a  better  psalm,  could 
I  ?  And  then  we  had  a  good  long  talk 
about  you  and  about  our  plans, — tytry  family 
has  plans  I  suppose,  more  or  less, —  and  so 
I  think  we  comforted  each  other  and  made 
ourselves  ready  to  begin  the  next  week's 
work. 

And  this  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  you  now, 
and  God  bless  you.  Hannah  W. 

N,  T,  Munroe. 


The  Legends  of  the  Cloister. 


The  passion  for  exploring,  for  delving 
among  the  rubbish  and  ruins  of  the 
past,  in  order  to  bring  to  light  the  thousand 
treasures  which  hare  for  ages  been  buried 
ID  darkness,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  strong 
passions  of  the  century.  All  over  the 
world,  relics  of  dead  nations  are  being  ex- 
humed, and  their  hieroglyphics  deciphered. 
While  one  class  of  antiquarians  is  unearth- 
ing buried  cities,  another  class  is  perform- 
iog  the  same  service  for  buried  literature. 

Within  the  last  few  years  innumerable 
legends  which  the  Middle  Ages  carefully 
stored  away  in  the  shadows  of  their  monas- 
teries have  been  brought  forth,  and  made  a 
subject  of  careful  and  laborious  study. 
The  results  of  this  study  are  often  curious 
enough.  In  tracing  back  the  legends  to 
their  source,  a  strange  mixture  of  Christian 
mysticism  and  pagan  mythology  is  gen- 
erally found  as  their  basis. 

A  recent  writer  declares  that  in  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  Catholic  legends  he 
has  examined,  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect 
undeniable  traces  of  both  classic  lore  and 
Scandinavian  mythology;  while  many  a 
saint,  to  whom  devout  adoration  is  stlil 
paid  by  the  papal  church,  is  found  to  be 
litde  else  than  a  Greek  divinity,  or  northern 
demigod. 

How  these  suspicious  personages  first 
found  their  way  into  the  church  calendar  it 
might  not  be  very  difficult  to  show,  though 
it  is  enough  for  my  present  purpose  that 
they  are  undeniably  there. 

Of  course  with  few  exceptions  the  legends 


of  the  convent  grew  into  shape  among  the 
common  people,  who,  just  emerging  as  they 
were  from  paganism,  and  being  ignorant 
and  unlettered,  naturally  mixed  sadly  the 
new  religion  and  the  old.  Printing  was 
not  invented  for  ages  after  many  of  these 
legends  came  into  being,  so  they  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth  and  from  generation 
to  generation,  with  ever  new  and  wonder- 
ful variations.  To  satisfy  the  natural  love 
of  the  mysterious  they  brought  in  the  su- 
pernatural,—the  angels  of  Christianity,  and 
the  demons  of  paganism,  playing  their  equal 
role  in  the  world  of  legendary  lore. 

As  Christianity  spread  among  the  nations, 
the  mythology  of  the  heathen  was  nomi- 
nally banished,  but  its  machinery  had  be- 
come too  thoroughly  entangled  with  that  of 
the  new  religion  to  be  easily  gotten  rid  of. 
Of  this  difficulty  we  see  the  proofs  even  in 
our  own  day  and  among  Protestant  sects. 
Many  of  the  more  repulsive  dogmas  of  the 
church,  which  are  fortunately  now  fast  dis- 
appearing, show  clearly  their  heathen  re- 
lationship and  may  be  distinctly  traced 
back  to  their  parentage.  While  this  is 
true  in  relation  to  the  Protestant  church,  it 
Is  safe  to  conclude  that  nine  tenths  of  the 
ancient  Catholic  legends  embrace  more  or 
less  paganism. 

We  are,  however,  not  to  conclude  that 
the  monks  who  greedily  received  and  pre- 
served their  semi-heathen  myths  were  dis- 
honest. It  is  difficult  to  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  did  not  give  them  full 
credence.   Many  of  the  monks  were  learned; 
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in  ?fact  their  class  monopolized  for  cen- 
turies nearly  all  the  learning  in  the  world, 
and  for  much  that  we  possess  that  is  most 
valuable  in  ancient  letters,  we  are  indebted 
lo  them.  The  convent  was  a  sanctuary, 
safe  when  every  other  place  was  unsafe, 
and  a  storehouse  that  for  twenty  centuries 
has  kept  well  what  was  confided  to  its 
charge. 

The  monk,  especially  of  the  early  days 
of  Christianity,  was  essentially  superstitious 
and  fanatical.  His  life  was  spent  in  soli- 
tude, in  the  hut  of  the  desert,  or  the  gloom 
of  the  cloister,  but,  whether  here  or  there, 
it  was  one  long  series  of  prayers  and  pen- 
ences,  often  of  the  most  cruel  character — 
the  haircloth  shirt,  the  sharpened  nails  that 
constantly  pierced  his  flesh,  these  were  the 
mildest  of  them— and  all  were  alike,  weak- 
ening to  body  and  mind.  His  thoughts 
tended  a!ways  to  the  marvellous  and  super- 
natural. Phenomena  recognized  in  our  day 
as  due  to  natural  causes,  were  to  him,  in- 
dications of  angelic  or  demoniac  interfer- 
ence, and  stamped  with  ever  deepening  im- 
press the  superstitious  bias  of  his  mind. 
It  is  only  just  to  believe,  therefore,  that 
his  faith  in  the  quaint,  and  often  childish 
legends  which  he  spent  his  life  in  re- 
cording, and  which  the  present  generation 
is  exhuming  from  the  darkness  of  the  old 
monasteries  of  Europe,  was  profound  and 
unquestioning. 

Whether  the  crusade  now  being  waged 
in  Germany  and  other  countries  against 
the  Jesuits  and  papal  infallibility,  has  given 
an  impetus  to  the  work,  is  nofr  certain,  but 
within  the  past  year  a  number  of  books  on 
this  convent  and  its  legends  have  appeared 
almost  simultaneously,  in  different  parts  of 
Europe.  During  this  time,  a  learned  pro- 
fessor in  Utrecht,  M.  Brill,  has  published  a 
new  and  critical  edition  of  the  history  of 
St.  Brandanus,  in  Old  Flemish,  while  M. 
Schroeder  has  issued  a  Latin  version  of  the 
same  history,  and  three  others  in  different 
German  dialects,  so  that  if  Europe  is  not 
well  posted  on  the  subject  of  this  illustrious 
saint  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  publishers. 

Now  lest  any  of  my  readers  should  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
name  and  fame  of  this  saint,  I  would  state 
for  their  information,  that  St.  Brandanus 


was  an  Irish  monk  who,  in  some  unknown 
age,  and  in  some  vanished  Isle,  lived  and 
wrought  in  all  the  sanctity  of  mystic  holi- 
ness. This  seems  a  little  vague  at  first 
glance,  but  to  show  how  fully  the  good 
saint  was  believed  in,  it  is' recorded  that 
when  Portugal  abandoned  the  Canary 
Islands  to  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  she  in- 
cluded also  the  cession  of  ''the  Isle  of  St. 
Brandanus  in  case  it  should  be  found  again." 
If  any  one  should  regard  this  clause  of  the 
treaty  as  a  small  specimen  of  fine  irony,  I 
beg  that  he  will  believe  it  was  sober  earnest. 

M.  Schroeder,  besides  his  four  versions 
of  the  "History  of  St.  Brandanus"  has  within 
the  year,  also  published  a  new  legend  of 
the  true  cross,  and  an  ancient  poetic  ver- 
sion of  the  history  of  Esther,  while  another 
writer,  M.  Rochholz,  engaged  in  the  study 
of  comparative  mythology,  has  cruelly 
made  sad  work  of  many  of  the  saints. 

The  most  elaborate  and  interesting  labor 
of  the  sort  however,  was  undertaken  sixteen 
years  ago  by  the  Zurich  poet,  Godfrey  Kel- 
ler. It  was  a  search  among  the  convents 
of  Germany  for  new  legends  "  whereon  to 
embroider  the  tracery  of  modern  lan- 
guage." During  all  these  years  he  has 
been  indefatigably  engaged  in  this  labor, 
plunging  into  the  dusty  alcoves  and  cells 
where  the  old  monks  had  stored  their  long 
forgotten  manuscripts,  and  dragging  them 
to  the  light  of  day.  The  first  result  of  his 
labors  is  a  volume  entitled  *  "  Seven  Le- 
gends, by  Godfrey  Keller."  It  is  written 
with  care  and  much  labor,  and  shows  evi- 
dences of  great  learning,  as  well  as  a  su- 
preme love  for  his  work.  I  am  more  than 
halt  inclined  to  fear,  however,  that,  were 
the  old  monks  to  rise  from  their  mouldy, 
beds  beneath  their  crumbling  convents, 
they  might  frown  a  lif.le  at  the  vein  of 
comic  humor  which  in  the  author's  "  em- 
broidery of  modern  language"  he  has  woven 
into  their  holy  legends.  As  a  specimen  of 
these  "  Seven  Legends"  I  give  a  condensed 
version  of  the  first,  prevising  that  at  its 
outset,  it  might  seem  intended  as  a  saucy 
hit  at  some  of  our  modern  hobbies,  did  not 
its  ancient  origin  preclude  that  idea.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  monk  of  tlie  first  century, 
known  as  "  Brother  Eugenius." 

•Siedem    LtgentUn^  von   Gottfr.   Keller.— Stuttgart, 
G^schen,  1873. 
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"  When  womeH,"  sententiously  remarks 
the  author,  "renouncing  the  desire  for 
beauty  and  grace,  aspire  after  other  quali- 
ties,  it  sometimes  happens  that  instead  of 
apparel  suited  to  their  own  sex,  they  as- 
sume one  more  allied  to  that  of  the  6ther, 
and  go  abroad  tricked  out  in  a  conspicuous 
and  unbecoming  ^hion.  The  mania  for 
travesties  of  this  sort  is  by  no  means  pe- 
culiar to  the  present  age.  It  appeared  long 
ago  in  the  bosom  of  the  legendary  world 
of  the  first  Christians,  and  more  than  one 
saint  of  those  days  suffered  from  the  in- 
fringement of  wholesome  rules  and  cus- 
toms. 

A  young  and  pretty  Roman  girl  named 
Eugenia,  once  found  herself^  as  has  hap- 
pened to  others,  in  very  embarrassing  cir- 
cumstances, from  an  escapade  of  this  kind, 
and  in  order  to  extricate  herself,  was  in  the 
end  forced  to  appeal  to  the  rights  of  her  sex 
Eugenia  was  the  daughter  of  a  noble 
Roman  living  with  his  £cimily  in  Alexan- 
dria, which  was  then  the  great  resort  of 
philosophers  and  learned  men  of  all  sorts. 
She  received  a  very  careful  education  ;  and 
to  well  did  she  profit  by  her  opportunities  that 
before  she  had  attained  the  age  of  woman- 
hood, she  was  met  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
scoliasts  and  rhetoricians,  whither  she  went 
always  accompanied  by  two  heathen  boys, 
SODS  of  two  of  her  father's  freedmen.  They 
were  of  her  own  age,  had  been*  brought  up 
vith  her,  dressed  like  the  Roman  youth 
in  a  toga,  and  still  remained  the  compan- 
kns  of  her  studies. 

Meanwhile  Eugenia  herself  had  become 
the  most  beautiful  girl  in  Alexandria,  while 
her  two  companions,  both  of  whom  were 
named  Hyacinth,  grew  and  continued  to 
grow,  until  beside  them  their  charming 
mistress  shone  like  a  lovely  rose.  Where- 
tftr  she  went,  there  also  went  the  two 
Hyacinths,  hovering  on  each  side  of  her,  or 
fidliog  a  step  or  two  in  the  rear,  listening 
reverentially  to  her  learned  discussions. 
Never  strong-minded  young  girl  had  betttr- 
trained  audience  ;  they  were  always  of  her 
optnion,  and  always  £all  a  little  short  of  her 
in  their  knowledge,  so  that  on  all  occasions 
she  was  sure  of  the  last  word,  and  had  no 
seed  to  fear  that  her  companions  would 

[speak  better  than  herself.    Of  course  she 
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was  admired  and  flattered.  A\\  the  poetas- 
ters of  Alexandria  composed  sonnets  and 
eulogies  in  honor  of  the  young  muse,  which 
the  good  Hyacinths  took  it  upon  themselves 
to  copy  upon  golden  tablets,  and  carry  be- 
hind their  mistress. 

So  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to 
year,  Eujsjenia  grew  in  beauty  and  in  wis- 
dom. She  was  still  deep  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  neoplatonic  labyrinths,  when  one 
day  the  young  pro-consul,  Aquilinus,  who 
had  long  been  enamored  ot  her,  came  to 
demand  her  hand  in  marriage. 

Now  Eugenia's  father  was  penetrated 
with  so  profound  a  respect  for  his  daughter, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  rights  given  him 
by  the  Roman  law,  he  dared  not  himself 
accept  the  proposition.  He  therefore  re- 
ferred the  intendant  to  the  sovran  decision 
of  the  young  lady  herself^  hoping  she  might 
accept  him,  as  no  young  man  appeared  to 
him  so  worthy  to  be  his  son-in-law  as 
Aquilinus. 

As  for  Eugenia,  she  had  not  been  blind. 
She  had  long  since  remarked  Aquilinus,  for 
he  was  not  only  the  handsomest,  most  dis- 
tinguished young  nobleman  in  Alexandria, 
but  well-known,  also,  as  a  man  of  rare  in- 
telligence and  goodness.  Nevertheless, 
she  received  the  enamored  pro-consul  with 
calm  dignity,  surrounded  by  her  rolls  of 
parchment,  and  the  two  Hyacinths  stand- 
ing behind  her  chair.  One  of  these  was 
attired  in  sky  blue,  the  other  in  rose-color, 
while  Eugenia  herself  was  robed  in  snowy 
white.  A  stranger  would  have  been  puz- 
zled to  determine  whether  he  had  before  him 
three  beautiful  and  graceful  boys,  or  three 
fresh  young  girls. 

It  was  before  this  tribunal  that  the  manly 
Aquilinus,  gravely  draped  in  his  toga,  pre- 
sented himself.  It  would  certainly  have 
been  easier  for  him  to  declare  himself,  and 
open  his  heart  to  Eugenia  unembarrassed 
by  the  presence  of  these  two  odd-looking 
striplings,  but  seeing  that  she  did  not  offer  to 
send  them  away,  he  seated  himself  before 
her,  and  overcoming  his  embarrassment,  in 
a  few  brief,  manly  words  offered  her  his 
hand. 

Eugenia  listened,  a  scarcely  perceptible 
smile  curling  her  sweet  lips.  She  did  not 
even  blush,  so  thoroughly  had  science  and 
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learning  overmastered  In  her  all  the  deli- 
cate weaknesses  of  the  female  nature.  As- 
suming a  serious  air,  she  replied  In  the  fol- 
lowing terms. 

"Your  desire  to  make  me  your  wife, 
Aquilinus,  honors  and  flatters  *  me.  But 
your  wife  should  not  lack  wisdom,  as  I 
certainly  should,  were  I  to  accept  you  in 
the  first  unreflecting  moment,  and  without 
knowing  you.  Moreover,  were  I  to  marry, 
I  should  wish  my  husband  to  comprehend 
my  spiritual  nature,  that  he  should  be  able 
to  respect  my  high  aspirations,  and  in  a 
a  measure  share  them.  You  will  be  wel- 
come, then,  it  you  will  consent  to  share  my 
studies,  and  io  accompany  me  in  my  search 
after  sublime  truths,  as  my  good  comrades 
here  have  done.  In  this  way  we  shall  by 
degrees  discover  whether  we  are  made  for 
one  another,  and  after  a  time  passed  in 
these  mutual  efforts,  shall  be  able  to  judge 
what  is  best  for  two  creatures  whom  God 
desires  should  walk  in  the  light  and  not 
in  darkness." 

To  this  haughty  and  pretentious  answer, 
Aquilinus,  repressing  a  secret  movement 
of  anger,  responded  with  proud  calmness, 
"  If  I  did  not  know  you,  Eugenia,  I 
should  not  have  presented  myself  to  de- 
mand your  hand.  As  to  myself,  I  am  well- 
known  to  all  Rome,  as  well  as  to  this  prov- 
ince. If  your  science  is  not  yet  of  a  suffi- 
ciently high  character  to  enable  you  to 
judge  at  once  what  I  am,  and  what  I  am 
worth,  I  think  it  never  will  be.  Further- 
more I  did  not  come  here  to  go  to  school, 
I  came  to  seek  a  wife.  And  as  to  these 
two  boys,  if  you  grant  me  your  hand,  I  shall 
begin  by  proposing  to  you  to  send  them 
home  to  their  parents,  where  they  can 
learn  to  help  and  be  useful  to  them.  Par- 
don me  now,  if  I  beg  you  to  answer  me  not 
as  a  sage,  but  as  a  woman  of  flesh  and 
blood." 

As  the  fair  philosopher  listened  to  this 
address,  she  could  not  help  blushing  deeply, 
and  her  heart  beat  violently  as  she  re- 
plied, 

"  My  answer  is  ready,  since  your  words 
prove  to  me,  Aquilinus,  that  you  do  not 
love  me.  This  fact  would  scarcely  trouble 
me,  it  it  were  not  an  insult  to  the  daughter 


of  a  noble  ^oman  to  be  obliged  to  listen 
to  a  falsehood.*' 

"  I  never  utter  a  falsehood,"  said  Aqui- 
linius  coldly.     "  Adieu,  madame." 

Eugenia  turned  away  without  returning 
his  parting  salutation.  The  consul  quitted 
the  house  with  lingering  steps,  and  re- 
turned home.  When  the  door  closed  be- 
hind him,  Eugenia  tried  to  resume  her 
studies,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  but 
the  letters  danced  before  her  eyes,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  call  upon  the  Hyacinths  to 
read  aloud  to  her,  while  her  heart  was  beat- 
ing, and  her  thoughts  were  elsewhere.  If 
hitherto,  Aquilinus  had  been  the  only  man 
in  the  world  she  deemed  worthy  of  her 
hand,  in  case  she  desired  to  marry,  she 
would  never  marry  him  now.  The  consul 
on  his  part,  continue  to  attend  to  his  affairs, 
every  day  secretly  anathematizing  his  folly, 
which  would  not  permit  him  to  forget  the 
beautiful  pedant. 

After  this,  more  than  two  years  went  by, 
Eugenia  becoming  the  object  of  more  and 
more  attention,  until  she  was  one  of  the 
most  noted  personages  in  Alexandria.  The 
two  Hyacinths  were  looked  upon  as  only 
two  awkward  boys,  with  a  strong  down 
on  their  chins.  There  were  not  wanting  in 
the  city  many  who  began  to  be  scandalized 
by  these  strange  associates,  and  satirical 
epigrams  were  not  unfrequently  the  ac- 
companiments of  the  eulogistic  stanzas 
addressed  to  Eugenia.  Notwithstanding 
this  suggestive  state  of  things,  the  latter 
could  not  bring  herself  to  dismiss  her 
guard  of  honor.  In  her  secret  Leart  she 
could  not  endure  the  thought  of  gratifying 
Aquilinus.  Was  he  not  watching  her,  the 
impertinent  fellow,  who  had  dared  to  hint 
that  he  would  separate  her  from  them  ? 

On  his  part,  Aquilinus  went  on  as  he  had 
always  done,  seeming  quite  to  have  forgot- 
ten Eugenia.  Yet  never  were  his  eyes  at- 
taacted  to  any  other  woman,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  marriage  was  no  more  mentioned  by 
hi^.  He  blamed  himself,  and  others  blamed 
him  for  this.  A  man  in  his  position  was 
under  certain  obligations  to  marry.  He 
owed  it  to  the  State.  He  had  no  right  to 
remain  a  bachelor. 

Nothing  of  this  escaped  the  knowledge 
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of  EugeDia,  and  it  only  increased  her  ob- 
stinacy. It  delighted  her,  besides,  to  set 
the  opinions  and  usages  of  the  world  at  de- 
fiance. While  she  kept  the  consciousness 
of  a  pure  life,  hadn't  she  a  right  to  do  as  she 
pleased  ?  Meanwhile,  she  was  tar  from 
being  happy.  Her  two  familiars  and  phil- 
osophical aids  were  as  miserable  as  herself, 
for  though  they  might  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  do  her  pleasure,  scouring  the 
country  with  her  ia  all  directions,  not  a 
single  word  would  she  vouchsafe  to  either 
of  them,  but  remained  irritable  and  silent 

One  fine  day,  however,  she  determined 
to  visit  one  ot  her  estates,  and  prepared 
herself  for  the  drive  with  more  interest 
than  osual.  She  herself  drove  her  car, 
and  was  soon  in  a  very  afi^ble  humor.  It 
was  a  lovely  spring  morning  ;  the  air  was 
embaime'l  with  a  thousand  perfumes,  and 
the  Hyacinths  were  delighted  to  see  her  so 
gay.  They  drove  through  a  rustic  suburb 
where  the  Christians  were  licensed  to  hold 
tiidr  worship.  They  were  just  engaged  in 
their  Sunday  service,  and  from  the  chapel 
door  of  a  convent,  the  sweet  sounds  of 
sacred  music  stole  out.  Eugenia  was  en- 
chanted. She  stopped  her  horses  to  listen, 
while  the  words  of  the  beautiful  psalm,  "  As 
the  hart  panteth  alter  the  waterbrooks,  so 
panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God  I  My 
soul  thirsteth  for  God,  lor  the  living  God," 
divindy  chanted,  rose  on  the  air  like  the 
<ODgs  of  angels. 

After  it  had  ceased,  the  vibrations  of  the 
chant  still  filled  her  heart.  She  grew 
strangely  silent.  All  that  was  vain  and 
artificial  seemed  .suddenly  to  die  within  her. 
She  felt  herself  no  longer  the  same.  Slowly 
and  thoughtfully  she  resumed  her  drive, 
and  began  to  revolve  a  great  plan  in  her 
nrind.  On  reaching  her  villa,  she  shut  her- 
self in  an  apartment,  where  throwing  off 
her  female  robes  she  draped  herself  in  the 
toga  of  a  Roman  senator  from  whom  she 
had  inherited  the  villa,  then  with  the  two 
Hyacinths  left  the  house  again  without 
having  been  observed  by  any  of  her  peo- 
ple. Proceeding  at  once  to  the  convent, 
she  obtained  admittance,  and  with  her  two 
companions  presented  herslf  before  the 
Abbot    The  latter  received  them  without 


difficulty,  kindly  demandir^^  their  wishes. 
Eugenia  informed  him  that  having  a  desire 
to  renounce  the  world  and  consecrat^e  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  the  Saviour,  they 
wished  to  be  received  among  his  monks. 
Having  put  a  number  of  questions  to  which 
Eugenia,  educated  as  she  was,  found  no 
difficulty  in  replying,  and  judging  by  tlieir 
appearance  that  they  were  young  men  of 
good  family,  the  abbot  easily  consented  to 
receive  them  into  his  monastery,  where 
they  immediately  assumed  the  ecclesiastical 
habit 

Eugenia  made  a  handsome  monk,  whom 
they  named  Brother  Eugenius.  The  Hya- 
cinths saw  themselves  obliged  to  follow 
her  example  and  don  the  frock,  without 
having  been  consulted  at  all  on  the  subject ; 
but  they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  live 
only  as  their  feminine  model  willed,  and 
now  made  no  diflSculfy ;  esi>ecially  as  the 
monastic  life  was  an  easy  one.  Their  days 
riui  by  more  tranquilly  than  ever  before. 
They  were  no  longer  obliged  to  labor,  and 
their  only  duty  was  passive  obedience. 
Brother  Eugenius,  on  the  contrary,  allowed 
himself  no  repose ;  he  became  a  celebrated 
monk,  with  a  face  white  as  marble,  eyes  of 
fire  and  the  bearing  of  an  archangel.  His 
success  in  converting  pagans  was  miracu- 
lous. He  took  care  of  the  sick  and  miser- 
able ;  he  was  everywhere  where  help  was 
needed  ;  he  searched  the  sacred  scriptures, 
preached  with  a  voice  of  silver,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  Abbot  was  elected  his  suc- 
cessor. So  the  gentle  and  lovely  Eugenia 
became  an  Abbott,  and  reigned  over  seventy 
monks. 

Meanwhile  her  father,  after  the  inexpli- 
cable disappearance  of  his  daughter  and 
her  two  companions,  consulted  an  oracle, 
which  iniormed  hira  that  Eugenia  had  been 
carried  away  by  the  gods  and  transformed 
into  a  constellation.  The  heathen  priests 
were  not  sorry  to  show  the  Christians  that 
miracles  were  still  wrought  by  the  gods. 
They  even  pointed  out  in  the  heavens,  as 
the  new  constellation,  a  certain  star  flanked 
by  two  little  satellites.  The  Alexandrians 
paused  in  the  streets,  and  cl»mbed  upon 
the  terraces  of  their  house  to  contemplate 
the  new  constellation ;  and  more  than  one 
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who  remembered  the  fair  Eugenia,  followed 
her  star  with  moistened  eyes,  vowing 
never-ceasing  worship. 

Aquilinus  alone  shook  his  head  and  re- 
mained sceptical.  On  the  other,  hand,  the 
father  of  the  vanished  girl,  believing  firmly 
in  the  miracle  which  had  been  announced, 
was  proud  of  the  prestige  it  lent  him,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  priests  obtained  per- 
mission to  erect  a  statue  to  Eugenia  to 
which  divine  honors  should  be  rendered. 
Aquilinus,  whose  legal  authority  they  were 
obliged  to  ask,  accorded  it  on  condition 
that  the  image  should  be  made  a  likeness 
of  the  original.  This  was  easy,  for  a  multi- 
tude of  busts  and  medallions  of  Eugenia 
existed.  Her  statue  in  marble  was  com- 
pleted and  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva.  It  defied  criticism,  for 
notwithstanding  its  striking  resemblance, 
it  was  in  every  respect,  an  ideal  work. 

The  seventy  monks  of  the  monastery, 
when  they  heard  what  had  been  done,  were 
furious.  That  the  pagans  should  set  up 
a  new  idol  hXid  pay  adoration  to  a  mortal, 
was  horrible.  But  it  was  the  woman  es- 
pecially, whom  they  hated  with  invective- 
ness.  She  was  a  miserable  wretch,  a  tool 
of  Satan;  and  the  storm  which  raged  among 
them  during  dinner,  was  something  fearful. 
The  Hyacinths,  who  were  now  two  good 
little  monks,  and  who  had  buried  the  secret 
of  their  abbot  deep  in  their  hearts,  darted 
towards  the  latter  an  expressive  glance. 
She  made  a  sign  to  them  to  be  quiet,  and 
submitted  to  the  abuse  and  insults  of  the 
good  fathers,  as  a  punishment  due  to  her 
sins. 

But  at  midnight  Eugenia  rose  from  her 
pallet,  took  a  heayy  hammer  and  stealthily 
leaving  the  convent,  went  to  hnd  the  idol 
aud  destroy  it.  Without  difficulty  she 
gained  the  splendid  quarter  where  the  tem- 
ples and  public  edifices  stood  and  where  so 
much  of  her  eariy  youth  had  gone  by.  Not 
a  soul  was  in  the  deserted  streets,  among 
all  these  vast  blocks  of  sleeping  marble. 
Just  as  the  pretended  monk  was  ascending 
the  steps  of  the  temple,  the  moon  rose  above 
the  shadows  of  the  city,  projecting  her 
light  between  the  tall  pillars  of  the  temple. 
Then  Eugenia  beheld  her  marvellous  im- 
age;  white  as    the    new-fallen  snow,  the 


shoulders  chastely  veiled  by  the  graceful 
folds  of  an  ample  drapery,  the  mouth  smil- 
ing, the  eyes  upturned.  The  young  Christian 
eagerly  approached,  her  uplifted  hammer 
in  her  hand  ;  but  as  soon  as  she  was  able 
to  distinguish  the  features  of  the  idol,  she 
felt  a  sweet  thrill  run  through  her  veins ; 
the  hammer  dropped  at  her  side,  and  she 
was  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  this  mirror 
of  her  past.  Bitter  regrets  invaded  her 
soul.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  exiled 
from  a  happy  world,  condemned  to  wander 
henceforth,  in  solitude,  a  disinherited 
shadow.  This  image,  which  bore  the  im- 
press of  the  ideal,  all  the  more  clearly  rep- 
resented her  true  nature,  which  her  ped- 
antry had  only  veiled,  and  it  was  a  senti- 
ment more  elevated  than  beauty,  which 
suddenly  revealed  to  her,  as  she  stood  there 
in  the  clear  brightness  of  the  moon  and 
stars,  her  real  superiority.  Alas  !  bad  she 
not  mistaken  her  vocation  ? 

As  she  stood  thus  thoughtfully  gazing, 
rapid  footsteps  suddenly  resounded  in  the 
street  Concealing  herself  behind  a  col- 
umn Eugenia  saw  a  man  of  tall  stature  ap- 
proach. She  recognized  Aquilinus.  Paus- 
ing before  the  idol,  he  gazed  upon  it  long 
and  sadly,  then,  encircling  it  with  one  of 
his  arms,  he  pressed  a  kiss  upon  the  marble 
lips,  and  enveloping  himself  in  his  mantle, 
departed  as  he  had  come. 

For  a  moment  Eugenia  trembled  from 
bead  to  foot ;  then  anger  seized  her,  and 
with  a  violent  effort  over  herself,  she  again 
stepped  before  the  statue,  lifdng  her  ham- 
mer to  make  an  end  of  this  criminal 
worship.  But  a  strange  revulsion  pass- 
ed through  her,  and  instead  of  shattering 
the  image,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  in  her 
urn,  pressed  a  kiss  upon  its  mouth,  then, 
hearing  the  footsteps  of  the  night  watch- 
man, precipitately  ran  away.  With  swell- 
ing heart  and  suppressed  sighs,  she  glided 
into  her  cell,  but  not  to  sleep.  Dawn  shone 
through  her  little  window  before  slumber 
closed  her  eyes.  The  morning  services 
went  on  without  her,  while  she  lay  com- 
fusedly  dreaming. 

At  first  the  monks  forbore  to  disturb  the 
late  repose  of  their  Abbot,  which  his  pro- 
longed vigils  sufficiently  excused.  At  last, 
however,  they  found  it  necessary  to  call 
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him.  A  messenger  had  arrived  with  an 
mg^t  request  for  his  presence  elsewhere. 
A  young  pagan  widow  of  great  wealth  and 
beauty,  under  the  plea  of  dangerous  illness, 
desired  the  spiritual  consolations  of  the 
holy  Abbot  Eugenius,  whose  feme  was  on 
every  tongue.  The  monks,  eager  that  this 
conquest,  so  very  profitable  to  the  church, 
should  not  be  neglected,  hurried  to  awake 
Eogenia.  She  immediately  arose  to  obey 
die  summons,  leaving  the  convent  with  a 
mind  disturbed  and  troubled,  and  still 
haunted  by  the  dreams  of  the  morning  and 
the  events  of  the  night  Arrived  at  the 
bouse  of  the  pagan  widow,  she  was  imme- 
diately conducted  to  her  chamber,  where 
die  servant  left  her. 

Reclining  on  a  sofa,  she  beheld  a  lady, 
beautiful  and  3roung,  and  apparently  in  all 
the  glow  of  health  and  strength  ;  but  ab- 
scffbed  in  her  own  reflections,  Eugenia 
scarcely  remarked  this  incongruity.  At  a 
sign  from  the  lady,  she  took  a  seat  by  her 
side  and,  extending  over  her,  her  beautiful 
white  band,  softly  pronounced 

"  Benedidte,  daughter  1 " 

The  hand  was  clasped  by  the  lady,  laid 
a  moment  upon  her  forehead  and  then  upon 
her  lips.  Still  too  much  preoccupied  to 
remark  the  unusual  nature  of  this  reception, 
vhich  in  her  abstraction  she  attributed  to 
the  fervor  of  devout  humility,  Eugenia 
soffisred  her  hand  to  remain,  and  com- 
menced the  prayer  of  the  church,  for  the 
sick. 

"  Stop !  "  cried  the  lady,  springing  to 
her  feet — "It  was  not  for  this  that  I  sent 
for  you.  Do  you  not  see  that  it  is  because 
I  k)ve  3rou  that  you  are  here  ?  " 

Startled  and  surprised,  Eugenia  also  rose 
to  her  feet  and  drew  l»ck.  But  the  wo- 
man, grasping  the  folds  ot  her  monk's  frock, 
poured  out  a  tale  of  love  and  passion  which 
held  her  hearer  dumb. 

She  told  how  with  eager  ears  she  had 
Hstened  to  the  stories  on  every  one's  lips, 
of  the  angelic  goodness  of  the  Christian 
aonk,  until  her  desire  to  behold  him  could 
ao  kmger  be  resisted.  She  told  him  how, 
6y  after  day,  and  month  after  month, 
she  had  watched,  herself  unseen^  as,  with 
ins  divine  face  and  bearing,  he  had  passed 
io  aod  out  of  the  convent,  laying,  as  she 


thus  beheld  him,  her  own  heart  under  his 
unconscious  feet.  She  told  him  how  at 
last,  unable  longer  to  endure  the  cries  of 
her  heart,  she  had,  under  the  plea  of  illness, 
sent  for  him,  determined  to  tell  him  all, 
and  hoping  to  win  his  love  in  return. 

In  vain  the  terrified  Eugenia,  blushing 
and  protesting,  endeavored  to  retreat.  In 
vain  she  spoke  of  her  vows,  holding  up  a 
stern,  repelhng  hand.  The  infatuated  wo- 
man, with  increasing  vehemence,  kept  on. 
She  offered  to  become  a  Christian.  She 
would  endow  him  with  untold  wealth.  She 
would  build  altars  to  his  God  more  costly 
than  were  ever  built  to  her  own,  if  he  would 
only  leave  the  convent,  abjure  his  vows,  and 
make  her  his  wife.  What  had  he,  with  his 
divine  youth  and  beauty,  to  do  with  a 
cloister  ? 

The  blushes  of  shame  mantling  the 
cheeks  of  Eugenia  seemed  to  the  infetu- 
ated  woman,  who  had  so  madly  cast  her  all 
upon  the  die,  only  the  blushes  and  agita- 
tion of  one  all  ready  to  be  won,  and  her 
prayers  and  entreaties  grew  only  the  more 
vehement,  until  shocked,  terrified  beyond 
self  control,  the  poor  Abbot,  summoning 
all  her  strength,  broke  from  the  sacriligious 
grasp ;  pouring  out  such  anathemas  as 
none  but  a  priest  could  utter. 

"  Temptress,  avaunt !  Is  it  thus  you  would 
become  a  Christian,  by  luring  a  priest  of 
the  living  God  to  abjure  his  holy  vows,  for- 
get his  Master  and  become  Anathama 
Maranatha  forever  and  ever  ?  Get  be- 
hind me,  Satan  !  Go  back  to  your,  pagan 
gods,  for  the  pure  spirit  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth is  not  in  you  I  " 

Like  a  pythoness,  Eugenia  towered  above 
the  woman,  her  eyes  flashing  indignant 
wrath,  and  for  a  moment,  she  cohered. 
The  next,  fury  took  possession  of  her.  All 
her  love  suddenly  changed  to  hatred. 

"  I  will  be  revenged  for  this  1  "  she  cried, 
and  violently  clapping  her  hands,  a  half 
dozen  servants  instantly  ran  into  her  room. 

"  Turn  this  man  from  the  house  !  "  she 
ordered.  "  He  is  a  villain !  He  has  in- 
sulted the  gods,  and  threatened  and  insult- 
ed me." 

Setting  up  a  hideous  clamor  they  all  fell 
upon  poor  Eugenia,  who  fled  from  the  house 
ifl  shame  and  disgust — the  servants  shout- 
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\ng  and  yelling  after.  At  last  she  gained 
the  shelter  of  the  convent,  and  the  door 
closed  behind  her. 

But  the  trials  of  the  poor  Abbot  were  not 
to  end  here.  The  vindictive  pagan,  fol- 
lowed by  a  train  of  domestics,  immediately 
repaired  to  the  home  of  the  consul  Aqui- 
linus,  and  there  brought  the  most  infamous 
accusations  against  the  Abbot  Eugenius. 
She  declared  that,  under  the  most  false 
pretences,  he  had  introduced  himself  into 
her  presence,  and  alter  making  the  most 
strenuous  but  unavailing  efforts  to  convert 
her  to  his  new  religion,  had  turned  upon 
her,  cursing  the  gods,  whom  he  pronounced 
no  gods,  and  offering  insults  to  her  person 
which  had  obliged  her  to  turn  him  from  the 
house.  All  this  and  more,  was  sworn  to  by 
the  domestics,  who  had  been  well-tutored 
by  their  mistress. 

Aquilinus,  indignant  at  such  baseness, 
immediately  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  Abbot 
and  his  monks. 

**  This  then  is  the  fruit  of  your  new  re- 
ligion, infamous  hypocrites  !  "  exclaimed 
Aquilinus  when  they  appeared  before  him. 
"Scarcely  are  }0u  tolerated  among  us,  when 
you  begin  your  worship  by  cursing  our 
gods  and  insulting  our  women,  prowling 
about  their  dwellings  like  wolves  about  the 
sheepfold.  Was  it  thus  your  Master  taught 
you  f  Your  Master  whom  I  honor  far  more 
than  you,  imposters  as  you  are,  pretending 
to  be  his  disciples  !  Assuredly  no !  You 
only  cover  yourselves  with  his  honorable 
name  that  you  may  serve  the  devil  in  secret. 
Defend  yourselves  against  the  accusations 
of  this  woman  if  you  can  !  " 

The  perfidious  woman  repeated  her  lying 
tale,  with  such  an  air  of  truth  and  insulted 
modesty,  that  the  poor  monks  turned 
startled  looks  on  one  another,  though  all 
boldly  denied  the  charge. 

Meanwhile,  neighbors  of  the  accuser, 
who  had  seen  the  Abbot  rushing  in  con- 
fusion and  dismay  from  her  house,  and  who 
really  believed  him  guitly,  came  forward 
will:  their  testimony.  The  poor  monks, 
thunderstruck,  crushed  at  the  amount  and 
unanimity  of  the  testimony,  cast  dubious 
looks  upon  their  Abbot.  All  of  a  sudden 
his  extreme  youth  for  the  possition,  arrest- 
i  d  the  attention  of  the  older  among  them  ; 


for  the  first  time  his  pale  beauty  dawned 
upon  their  perceptions.  They  were  panic- 
stricken.  If  he  should  be  guilty  !  If  he 
had  even  in  thought  forgotten  his  vows  J 
Surely  the  judgment  of  God  would  fall 
upon  him  and  upon  them  also,  if  they  tried 
to  screen  him  from  human  justice  ! 

Poor  Eugenia !  Abandoned,  standing 
alone,  her  capuchin  drawn  close  over  her 
brow,  her  eyes  cast  down,  every  gaze  turned 
upon  her  in  condemnation, — it  was  hard  to 
endure.  They  had  found  her  in  tears  upon 
her  couch  when  they  came  to  arrest  her, 
and  she  had  stood  tearless  but  motionless 
ever  since. 

She  was  indeed  in  a  critical  position.  If 
she  kept  the  secret  of  her  birth  and  sex, 
she  would  fall  under  the  weight  of  the  fake 
testimony  arraigned  against  her ;  if  she  re- 
vealed it,  the  storm  would  be  unchained 
against  the  monastery  more  furiously  than 
before,  and  she  would  be  the  cause  of  its 
destruction  !  for  a  convent  which  had  for 
its  Abbot  a  beautiful  young  woman,  would 
be  open  to  the  most  creadful  suspicions  on 
the  part  of  the  pagans.  These  fears  and 
these  uncertainties,  had  far  greater  terrors 
for  her  than  they  would  have  had,  had  she 
felt  her  heart  pure  according  to  monkish 
ideas  ;  but  since  the  last  night  what  strange 
confusion,  what  divided  thought  had  reign- 
ed there  I  How  could  she  find  courage  to 
call  on  God  to  work  a  miracle  to  save  her, 
since  she  had  for  a  moment  forgotten  him  ? 

At  the  moment  when  Aquilinus  called 
upon  her  to  defend  herself,  the  memory  of 
the  love  he  once  professed  for  her,  came 
back  to  her  mind,  and  she  began  to  hope. 
Modestly,  and  in  low  tones,  she  said  that 
''she  was  innocent,  and  that  she  would 
prove  it  to  him  if  the  consul  would  permit 
her  to  speak  to  him  in  private.  Without 
knowing  why,  Aquilinus  felt  agitated  by 
the  sound  of  that  voice  ;  he  granted  t  he 
audience  as  soon  as  it  was  asked.  Con- 
ducting the  supposed  Abbot  into  a  private 
apartment  in  the  interior  of  his  house,  he 
waited  for  the  promised  proof.  Lifting  her 
eyes  to  his,  and  throwing  back  her  capu- 
chin, she  said  simply, 

"  I  am  Eugenia,  whom  you  once  desired 
to  marry." 
Aquilinus  recognized  her  perfectly  and 
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at  once.  At  the  same  g'roe  he  felt  a  rush 
of  anger  and  jealousy  at  the  thought  that 
the  woman  whom  he  had  loved  and  lost 
and  who  was  now  so  strangely  restored, 
should  appear  in  the  doubtful  guise  of  a 
woman  who  for  several  years  had  lived  in 
a  convent  with  seventy  monks.  Controlling 
himself,  however,  he  scrutinized  her  sus- 
pidously,  feigning  to  give  no  credit  to  her 
words. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  he,  coldly,  "  you  do 
resemble  that  singular  girl  considerably ; 
but  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  now,  I 
wish  to  know  what  you  have  done  to  bring 
this  woman's  accusation  against  you." 

Eugenia,  very  much  intimidated  by  this 
commencement,  in  a  trembling  voice  re- 
hted  all  that  had  occurred.  Aquilinus 
knew  by  her  manner  and  the  tones  of  her 
voice  that  she  told  the  truth.  Yet  he  coolly 
resumed, 

"  But  in  what  manner,  if  you  are  really 
Eugenia,  and  with  what  object  did  you  take 
the  singular  step  of  becoming  a  monk  ?  " 

At  this  question  Eugenia  blushed  deeply, 
dropping  her  eyes  in  great  embarrassment. 
Yet  she  was  not  without  a  vague  pleasure  in 
thus  standing  face  to  face  with  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. It  seemed  to  revive  her  past 
Kfc,  to  have  him  speak.  Instead,  there- 
tore,  of  tr3ring  to  excite  his  S3rmpathies  in 
her  behalf,  she  simply  related  everything 
which  had  happened  to  her  since  her  disap- 
pearance. This  recital  did  not  displease 
the  consul,  and  he  had  much  difficulty  in 
suppressing  his  satisfaction.  But  he  con- 
trolled his  impatience,  determined  to  push 
his  examination  to  the  utmost,  that  he 
might  judge  by  he*r  countenance  whether 
she  was  the  same  pure  and  spotless  young 
giii  whom  he  had  known. 

**  All  this,"  said  he,  "  is  a  very  well  con- 
ceived story.  Still,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  strange  freaks  of  the  person  for 
whom  you  endeavor  to  palm  yourself  off,  I 
could  not  believe  her  capable  of  adven- 
tures so  improbable.  The  true  Eugenia 
vouki  have  preferred  taking  the  veil ;  for 
vhat  merit  could  it  be  in  the  most  learned, 
the  most  holy  woman,  to  put  ou  a  friar's 
robe  and  live  with  seventy  monks  ?  Be- 
sides, the  Eugenia  you  pretend  to  be  has 
been  deified  and  placed  among  the  stars, 


and  her  image  is  receiving  divine  worship 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva." 

An  indefinable  expression  passed  over 
the  face  of  Eugenia  as  she  rejoined  in  a 
low  voice,  "Yes,  and  one  I  know  went 
there  last  night  to  embrace  it.  Could  he 
willingly  torture  the  original  ?  " 

Aquilinus  was  dumb  for  a  moment,  but 
recovering  his  self-possession,  and  feigning 
not  to  understand,  curtly  remarked,  as  if  to 
end  the  venture, 

"  Enough  has  been  said.  For  the  honor 
of  the  poor  monks,  who  seem  honest  men, 
I  can't  believe  you  to  be  a  woman.  So  pre- 
pare yourself  for  trial  and  sentence." 

"  Then  God  help  me  ! "  exclaimed  Eu- 
geuia,  tearing  off  her  monk's  frock  and 
standing  shrinking  and  trembling  in  the 
nunlike  folds  of  the  white  robe  which,  dur- 
ing her  six  years  of  travestie  she  had  never 
discarded.  One  minute  she  was  pale  as 
death ;  the  next  the  blood  rushed  in  tor- 
rents to  her  fece,  and  covering  it  with  her 
hands  she  seemed  sinking  with  shame  and 
despair.  But  in  an  instant  the  mantle  of 
Aquilinus  was  around  her  form,  and  his 
arms  drawing  her  to  his  heart. 

"  Eugenia  I  "  he  murmured,  his  tears 
falling  upon  her  beautiful  brow.  Not  an- 
other word  was  spoken.  That  said  alL  He 
led  her  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  and 
placing  her  upon  a  divan,  drew  its  silken 
coverings  about  her,  tenderly  kissed  her, 
and  went  out,  closmg  the  door  behind  him. 

Gathering  up  the  monk's  frock  which  lay 
still  warm  upon  the  floor,  he  returned  to  the 
waiting  crowd,  and  holding  up  the  garment 
thus  addressed  them : 

"A  strange  and  wonderful  thing  has 
happened.  These  monks  are  innocent ! 
Let  them  depart  in  peace !  Your  abbot 
was  a  demon  who  came  without  doubt  to 
lure  you  to  perdition.  This  is  his  frock. 
Keep  it  in  remembrance  of  this  event ;  for 
after  having  changed  his  form  under  my 
very  eyes,  he  vanished  and  disappeared, 
leaving  no  trace.  As  to  this  woman  who 
has  attempted  with  the  aid  of  this  demon 
to  destroy  you,  she  is  suspected  of  sorcery, 
and  will  be  thrown  into  prison.  And  now 
return  home,  all  of  you,  and  be  happy ! " 

Everybody  was  amazed  at  these  revela- 
tions ;   they  looked  at  the  spoils  of  the 
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demon  with  fear  and  trembling.  The 
widow  turned  deadly  pale,  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands,  thus  betraying  her 
guilt.  The  good  monks  Svere  satisfied  with 
their  victory  and  went  away  full  of  gratitude 
bearing  the  empty  frock,  never  dreaming 
how  sweet  a  kernel  had  been  enclosed  in 
that  rough  shell  The  widow  was  con- 
ducted to  prison,  after  which  Aquilinus, 
summoning  an  old  confidential  servant, 
proceeded  to  the  city,  where  he  purchased  a 
full  outfit  of  female  apparel  sending  it  home 
by  the  slave. 

On  his  return  the  consul,  softly  entering 
the  room  where  he  had  left  Eugenia,  found 
her  sleeping  the  sleep  of  a  weary  child. 
As  he  stood  by  the  divan  regarding  her, 
he  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  sight  of 
her  monkish  velvety  head,  and  involuntarily 
passed  his  hand  over  its  brushy  surface. 
She  awoke,  opening  wide  her  great  eyes. 

"  Will  you  be  my  wife  at  last  ?  "  he  gently 
asked. 

Eugenia  covered  her  blushing  face  and 
did  not  answer.  But  putting  out  her  little 
white  hand  from  beneath  its  purple  covering 
she  softly  laid  it  in  his.  Aquilinus  smiled 
and  went  out  to  bring  back  robes,  and  orna- 
ments, everything  in  short  which  a  beauti- 
ful and  wealthy  lady  of  that  period  required 
to  apparel  herself  from  hand  to  foot  Then 
he  left  her.  That  very  evening  after  the 
sun  had  set,  taking  with  him  the  confiden- 
tial servant,  he  carried  her  to  one  of  his 
villas,  situated  in  a  retired  and  charming 
neighborhood,  and  shaded  by  beautiful 
trees,  where  they  were  married  in  the  most 
profound  secrecy.  They  had  waited  long 
before  they  were  united,  but  they  did  not 
regret  the  lost  time,  being  penetrated  with 
profound  gratitude  for  the  happiness  which 
they  mutually  enjoyed.  Aquilinus  devoted 
the  days  to  business,  returning  every  even- 
ing, carried  by  the  swiftest  of  his  horses. 
On  stormy  days  when  the  atmosphere  was 
depressing,  he  returned  earlier  that  he 
might  cheer  his  beloved    Eugenia.    The 


latter,  without  many  words,  set  herself,  with 
the  same  ardor  which  she  had  formerly 
given  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  Chris- 
tian asceticism,  to  the  study  of  love  and 
conjugal  devotion.  When  her  hair  had 
grown  to  a  suitable  length,  Aquilinus  car- 
ried his  beautiful  wife  to  the  home  of  his 
astonished  parents,  where  their  nuptials 
were  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  splen- 
dor. 

Her  father,  indeed,  showed  himself  a 
little  disappointed,  to  recover  in  his  daugh- 
er,  instead  of  an  immortal  goddess,  a 
celestial  constellation,  simply  a  terrestrial 
woman  who  was  fond  of  her  husband,  whom 
he  saw  not  without  chagrin  carry  away  the 
divine  image  from  the  temple.  But  at  see- 
ing his  daughter  more  charming  and  more 
amiable  than  she  had  ever  been  before,  he 
was  consoled.  Aquilinus  placed  the  mar- 
ble idol  in  the  choicest  apartment  of  his 
mansion,  but  he  had  no  longer  a  desire  to 
embrace  it,  having  the  original. 

When  Eugenia  had  made  sufficient 
progress  in  the  science  of  marriage,  she 
turned  her  attention  to  other  studies,  under- 
taking to  convert  her  husband  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  never  resting  until  he  had  pub- 
licly embraced  her  faith. 

The  legend  further  relates  how  her 
family  returned  to  Rome  about  the  time 
that  Valerian,  the  great  enemy  of  the  Chris- 
tians, ascended  the  throne ;  and  how  in 
consequence  of  the  persecutions  which  then 
commenced,  Eugenia  became  a  glorious 
mart)rr,  and  wrought  wonderful  miracles 
before  she  died.  The  empire  which  she 
had  acquired  over  her  husband  was  so 
absolute,  he  permitted  her  to  summon  the 
two  friars  H3racinth,  from  Alexandria  to 
Rome,  where  they  also  were  so  happy  as 
to  win  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  In  a  sar- 
cophagus in  the  catacombs,  their  reunited 
remains  still  repose  :  and  the  traveller  may 
recognize  the  spot  by  the  two  sculptured 
lambs  which  rest  in  one  shrine. 

Caroline  M,  Sawyer. 
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It  is  in  the  London  season 

Many  hundred  miles  away, 
You  can  see  the  showy  liveries 

In  the  parks  each  winter  day ; 
Ball  and  rout  the  gay  crowds  gather, 

Costly  jewels  glisten  there, 
Shining  silks,  and  gems,  and  flowers, 

Help  to  make  the  fair  more  fair. 

From  her  boudoir  Lady  Anne 

Calls  her  maid  to  dress  her  hair, 
All  her  skill  she  now  must  summon. 

For  Sir  Patrick  will  be  there 
With  the  throng  of  lords  and  ladies 

In  the  brightly  lighted  room, 
Where  the  red  wine  will  be  flowing. 

And  the  choicest  flowers  bloom, 

Bridget's  hands  are  cold  and  trembling. 

And  her  heart  is  full  of  grief. 
In  a  few  low  words  of  trouble, 

Sure  her  pain  must  seek  relief ; 
"  There's  a  fever-famine  raging  * 

In  Balcava,  by  the  bay. 
It  has  run  along  the  hamlet, 

Up  the  town  it  runs  its  way. 

"  Half  the  people  there  are  d)ring ; 
There's  my  sister  and  her  son,  — 
They  are  starving,  Lady  Anne, 

Surely  something  should  be  done  ! 
All  the  grain  the  hot  days  blighted. 
Never  drop  of  rain  there  fell  — " 
"  It  is  hard,"  said  Lady  Anne, 
"  'Tis  an  awful  tale  to  tell." 

O'er  her  rings  her  bright  eyes  wander, 

To  the  jewels  in  her  hair. 
To  the  flowers  on  her  bosom. 

Making  beauty  still  more  fair ; 
She  has  not  the  time  to  listen. 

There's  her  carriage  at  the  door, 
Little  heeds  the  London  beauty 

Of  the  miseries  of  the  poor. 

That  her  rings  and  shining  trinkets 

With  these  poor  lives'  toil  was  bought, 
All  the  luxuries  gathered  round  her  — 

Never  lingers  in  her  thought ; 
Stained  with  blood  the  tithes  she  gathers, 

From  her  broad  and  rich  estate ; 
Oh,  how  solemn  is  the  reckoning 

To  be  given  by  the  great  I 

Martha  Remick, 
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LET  the  reader  picture  to  himself,  a 
quiet  cottage  home,  after  the  Oriental 
style,  situated  on  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  about  two  miles  froni  the 
busy  and  crowded  city  of  Jerusalem. 
Around  this  home  grew  the  palm  and  the 
figtree,  whose  spreading  branches  and  thick 
foliage  sheltered  it  from  the  curious  and 
idle  gaze  of  the  world,  while  over  its  door 
hung  in  graceful  forms  the  leaves  and  blos- 
soms of  the  trailing  vine.  This  secluded 
and  lovely  spot  was  the  home  of  Lazarus 
and  his  two  sisters,  Mary  and  Martha,  the 
chosen  and  familiar  friends  of  Christ.  Here 
clustered  the  warmest  sympathies  and  the 
holiest  affections.  And  here  dwelt  in  beau- 
tiful simplicity  the  humble  virtues,  the 
geiitle  manners,  the  kind  charities,  that 
always  make  home  attractive  and  delightful. 
This  scene  of  social  comfort  and  domestic 
peace,  was  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
Saviour.  The  Gospel  historian  frequently 
speaks  of  his  going  to  the  village  of  Beth- 
any, and  to  the  home  of  Lazarus  ;  and  of 
the  strong  and  peculiar  attachment  that  ex- 
isted between  Christ,  and  the  members  of 
this  humble  Jewish  household.  It  was 
here  that  he  loved  to  retire  from  the  toils 
and  tumu^J  of  the  world.  Here  his  wearied 
body  and  exhausted  spirit  found  repose 
and  strength  in  the  calm  seclusion  of 
country  life,  and  under  the  sweet  influences 
which  flow  from  kind  and  congenial  hearts. 
The  Great  Teacher,  as  have  all  other  teach- 
ers and  reformers,  before  and  since  his 
time,  found  a  new  and  quickening  incentive 
to  duty,  a  fresh  inspiration  to  noble  en- 
deavor and  an  increased  power  to  bear  life's 
trials,  in  the  attachments  of  friendship,  and 
in  the  warmth  and  tenderness  of  responsive 
and  sympathizing  natures. 

The  world  will  never  know  how  much  it 
is  indebted  to  the  affectionate  interest,  the 
cordial  words,  the  generous  hospitality,  ex- 
perienced by  Christ  under  the  roof  of  this 
rural  home  at  Bethany  It  will  never  know 
how  much  a  brother's  loving  spirit  and 
woman's  sisterly  kindness,  aided  and  en- 
couraged even  the  Divine  Master  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  important  mission.  No 
one  who  has  a  human  heart,  and  has  felt 
the  ennobling   influence    of  kindly  sym- 


pathy, can  doubt  that  Christ  went  forth 
from  that  scene  of  social  communion,  from 
the  presence  and  smiles  of  those  he  loved, 
refreshed  and  strengthened  for  the  great 
work  before  him.  No  one  who  knows  the 
value  and  power  of  human  kindness  to 
cheer  and  encourage,  can  doubt  that  he, 
who  was  "  touched  by  the  spirit  of  our  in- 
firmities," was  also  cheered  in  the  midst 
of  his  weariness  and  labors  by  his  visits  to 
that  cottage  home  of  Lazarus  and  his  sis- 
terss,  —  that  the  sunshine  which  was  re- 
flected there  from  happy  faces  and  loving 
hearts,  warmed  his  own  bosom,  and  that 
expressions  of  love  and  encouragement 
from  others,  were  a  fresh  baptism  of  hope 
to  his  own  divine  soul. 

Much  of  the  theology  of  our  times  glori- 
fies the  deity  of  Christ,  and  demands  for 
him  the  admiration  and  homage  of  man- 
kind, because  he  is  the  second  person  in 
the  Trinity,  and  possesses  the  attributes  of 
the  Supreme.  But  we  are  ready  to  confess 
that  it  is  rather  the  humanity  of  Christ 
that  most  interests  us,  and  which  in  our 
view,  imparts  the  brighter  lustre  and  beauty 
to  his  character.  There  is  no  fact  in  his 
whole  history  more  interesting  or  instruc- 
tive than  that  he  had  a  human  heart,  which 
with  all  its  a  ants,  passions,  and  sympathies, 
throbbed  in  harmony  with  the  great  pulse 
of  humanit), — that  every  social  fibre  which 
God  has  implanted  in  the  nature  of  man 
found  a  responsive  chord  in  his  bosom. 
Such  a  view  presents  him  to  the  human 
mind  in  a  natural  and  attractive  light.  It 
removes  that  veil  of  profound  mystery  and 
unspeakable  awe  which  has  so  long  con- 
cealed him  from  the  best  afleciions  and 
rational  convictions  of  mankind,  and  reveals 
him  as  having  a  nature  in  common  with  the 
race,  as  a  being  of  like  feelings,  needs, 
trials,  hopes  ;  the  son  of  man,  the  first  and 
elder  brother  in  God's  new  moral  creation. 

This  whole  subject  opens  a  wide  field  for 
thoughtful  contemplation,  but  the  particular 
point  to  which  the  attention  of  the  reader 
is  called,  is  the  fact  that  our  Saviour  was 
endowed  to  the  fullest  extent  with  what  are 
termed  natural  affections,  and  these  afiec- 
tions  were  represented  and  exercised  by 
him  during  his  ministry  on  the  earth.    No 
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feature  of  his  character  staids  more  con- 
spicuous or  illustrious' on  the  pages  of  the 
New  Testament  In  the  midst  of  the 
gravest  responsibilities  and  the  grandest 
duties,  he  did  not  forget  that  he  was  a 
human  being,  nor  smother  the  emotions  of 
his  tender  and  sympathetic  nature.  He 
recognized  his  kinship  with  the  race.  He 
formed  attachments  ot  friendship,  he  par- 
ticipated in  scenes  of  social  intercourse,  he 
attended  the  feast  and  the  wedding,  he 
mingled  his  tears*  with  the  weeping  sisters 
of  Lazarus,  be  took  little  children  in  his 
arms,  he  had  his  beloved  disciple,  his  chosen 
companions,  his  favorite  places  of  abode, 
his  circle  of  loved  and  cherished  ones.  In 
the  light  of  these  interesting  facts,  these 
ties  and  affections  of  our  common  nature, 
are  clothed  with  a  new  beauty  and  a  more 
sacred  dignity.  Since  Christ  lived  and 
loved,  these  social  instincts  and  wants 
seem  no  longer  merely  human,  but  exalted 
and  divine.  Since  he  wept,  a  deeper  mean- 
ing and  a  holier  interest  is  imparted  to 
every  tear  that  is  shed  over  new  made 
graves,  or  springs  from  the  fountains  of 
human  sorrow.  Since  he  attended  the 
wedding  at  Cana  of  Galilee,  a  diviner  joy 
and  a  more  profound  sacredness  is  given 
to  every  marriage  scene  by  the  conscious- 
ness ot  his  spiritual  presence.  I  need  not 
repeat  here  the  story  of  his  eventful  life. 
1  need  not  recite  the  record  of  his 
benevolent  deeds,  of  his  untiring  efforts  to 
benefit  and  bless  all  classes  of  humanity ; 
of  his  sympathizing  spirit  with  all  condi- 
tions of  sorrow  and  want.  These  things 
are  familiar  to  every  Christian  mind.  And 
they  show  that  Christ  had  a  human  heart 
which  thrilled  to  the  touch  of  grief  or  joy, 
— that  he  possessed  in  a  large  degree,  those 
feelings  commonly  denominated  natural 
and  social,  and  sought  occasions  to  employ 
and  exercise  them. 

Now  with  these  clear  and  beautiful  ex- 
hibitions of  love  and  kindness,  and  ardent 
social  feelings  in  the  life  and  nature  of  the 
Saviour,  it  is  interesting  to  inquire  whether 
these  affections  which  are  termed  natural, 
and  which  he  shared  in  common  with  the 
gre^it  mass  of  mankind,  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded of  some  particular  account  in  our 
estimation  of  moral  and  Christian  character. 


And  this  inquiry  assumes  an  importance' 
when  we  consider  that  much  of  the  theology 
of  our  day  treats  them,  not  only  with  utter 
indifference,  but  with  absolute  insult  and 
contempt.  It  is  declared,  not  only  that 
there  is  no  religion  nor  virtue  m  the  use 
and  outward  manifestation  of  these  natural 
affections,  but  that  they  are  radically  sinful, 
perverse,  and  corrupt.  It  is  said  that  these 
tender  emotions,  compassionate  yearnings 
foi  another's  welfare,  and  kind  sympathies 
that  bind  heart  to  heart  like  links  in  a 
golden  chain,  are  unregenerate ;  stand  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  will  of  God  and  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  and  that  all  these  labors  of 
love  and  works  of  benevolence  which  are 
prompted  by  them,  possess  no  merits  nor 
value  as  affording  the  evidence  of  a  Chris- 
tian spirit,  or  a  religious  life.  They  are 
simply  the  promptings  of  the  natural  heart, 
the  deeds  of  the  unregenerate  and  natural 
man.  If  we  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the 
hungry,  visit  the  sick,  restore  the  lost,  lift 
up  the  fallen ;  if  we  exhibit  a  brother's 
kindness,  a  sister's  love,  a  friend's  affection  ; 
if  we  are  gentle  in  our  intercourse,  gener- 
ous in  our  charity,  unwearied  in  our  philan- 
thropy ;  if  we  are  humane  as  a  Howard, 
self-sacrificing  as  an  Oberlin,  tender  and 
loving  as  the  mother  of  Christ  herself,  still 
all  this  does  not  receive  the  favor  of  God. 
It  is  not  being  religious,  it  is  merely 
human,  or  moral,  that  which  we  are  moved 
lo  do  by  our  natural  instincts,  and  can  no 
more  enter  into  an  estimate  of  a  truly  re- 
ligious character  than  the  act  of  eating  or 
drinking,  or  the  supply  of  any  of  our  natural 
wants.  This  is  the  language  and  the 
spirit  of  what  is  called  evangelical  theology. 
These  are  the  sentiments  which  it  puts 
forth  concerning  these  noble  and  tender 
affections  which  the  Creator  has  stamped 
upon  the  moral  and  social  nature  of  man, 
and  which  the  Saviour  himself  inherited  in 
common  with  humanity.  But  we  seriously 
ask,  do  such  declarations  accord  with  the 
spirit  and  teachings  of  Christ  ?  Does  he 
anywhere  give  us  to  understand  that  the 
doing  of  good  to  our  fellow-beings  and  the 
active  manifestations  of  man's  natural  affec- 
tions, have  not  some  claim  to  virtue  and 
practical  Christianity?  We  think  if  we 
have  read  aright  the  Christian  record,  that 
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it  recognizes  most  clearly  the  value  and  the 
Christian  character  of  benevolent  and 
merciful  deeds.  In  the  process  of  that 
judgment  that  occurs  under  the  mediatorial 
reign  of  Christ,  those  were  accepted  who 
lived  in  obedience  to  these  instincts  of 
humanity,  who  led  the  hungry,  clothed  the 
naked,  visited  the  sick,  who  acted  precisely 
as  we  should  expect  those  would  act  who 
followed  the  promptings  of  their  best  af- 
fections, or  their  natural  sympathies.  We 
can  hardly  conceive  of  a  theory  more  anti- 
Christian  than  that  which  represents  the 
God-given  instincts  and  impulses  of  man's 
social  nature  as  being  wholly  destitute  of 
any  real  goodness  in  the  sight  of  God,  the 
veritable  author  of  them,  or  which  says 
that  there  is  no  religion  in  the  active  exer- 
cise of  them,  when  the  crowning  glory  in 
the  life  of  Christ  consisted  in  the  fact  that 
he  himself  went  about  doing  good. 

If  there  is  any  page  in  the  history  of 
human  nature  which  is  marked  with  a 
brighter  lustre  than  any  other,  it  is  that  on 
which  is  recorded  the  many  beautiful  and 
touching  exhibitions  of  whdt  are  termed 
the  natural  affections.  What  acts  of  noble 
self-denial  and  patient  endurance  has  not 
man  performed  for  those  who  were  objects 
of  his  attachment  and  love  !  What  sacri- 
fices has  he  not  been  willing  to  make,  and 
sufferings  to  endure,  for  the  sake  of  his 
brother  in  peril  and  need !  And  how  many 
and  precious  are  the  examples  of  heroic 
martyrdom  which  have  been  born  of 
changeless  devotion  and  persistent  fidelity 
to  the  holiest  instincts  of  his  heart  I  The 
annals  of  every-day  life  even  as  they  are 
written  of  the  humble  poor,  of  the  deeds 
and  sacrifices  of  the  lowly,  are  often  filled 
with  instances  of  such  sweet  patience  and 
such  disinterested  and  holy  love  as  have 
power  to  touch  the  roughest  nature,  and 
move  the  hardest  heart ! 

What,  indeed,  is  it,  that  makes  life  attrac- 
tive, the  world  beautiful,  sweetens  toil,  and 
sheds  sunshine  along  the  path  we  are 
called  to  tread,  if  not  these  ties  of  social 
endearment ;  these  golden  fibres  of  the 
heart  that  reach  out  and  cling  so  tenderly 
to  friends,  kindred  and  home.  We  all  know 
how  true  this  is.  What  can  be  more  beau- 
tiful and  holy  than  a  mother's  love  1    Look 


in  upon  the  countless  homes  scattered  over 
our  globe,  in  savage  or  civilized  nations  ; 
among  the  Esquimaux  that  dwell  in  the 
frozen  rigions  of  the  North,  or  with  the 
dark-skinned  Ethiopian  that  inhabits  the 
sands  of  Africa ;  look  in  upon  these  homes 
wherever  they  are  to  be  found,  and  witness 
that  sacred  and  tender  love  which  the 
mother  feels  toward  her  helpless  offspring. 
What  weariness  and  watching,  what  anx- 
ious days  and  sleepless  nights,  what  un- 
tiring fidelity  and  absorbing  affection,  are 
seen  in  a  mother's  life,  and  pictured  upon  a 
mother's  face  !  And  yet  all  this  comes  from 
the  mother's  natural  affections,  fh)m  those 
holy  sympathies  and  loving  emotions  that 
God  himself  planted  wiihin  her  boso  n.  So 
with  all  these  ties  of  man's  social  and  affec- 
tional  nature  which  are  so  firmly  interwoven 
into  the  life  of  the  individual  and  society, 
the  love  of  brothers  and  sisters,  of  husbands 
and  wives,  the  bonds  of  friendship,  the  en- 
dearments of  home,  the  magnetism  of  con- 
genial spirits,  these  all  spring  from  that 
nature  which  the  Creator  has  bestowed 
upon  his  children  for  wise  and  gracious 
purposes.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the 
feelings  ot  man's  social  nature  may  become 
perverted  and  abused  and  that  they  may 
through  ignorance  or  wickedness  be  fasten- 
ed upon  unworthy  objects  and  employed 
for  unlawful  purposes.  But  it  is  not  the 
divine  quality  of  these  affections  in  their 
abused  or  perverted  state,  for  which  we  are 
contending.  We  ask  only  that  they  may 
be  viewed,  simply,  just  as  God  made  them, 
in  their  natural,  primitive  condition.  And 
no  one  viewing  them  in  this  light,  unless 
blinded  by  religious  error,  can  regard  them 
as  originaJly  vile  and  corrupt,  or  feel  that 
there  is  no  religion  in  the  lawful  exercise 
of  them.  It  seems  hardly  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  our  Maker  could  bestow  on  any 
class  of  beings  a  social  constitution  more 
perfect,  affections  more  delicate  or  fervent, 
or  better  adapted  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  intended,  than 
those  which  he  has  placed  in  the  heart  of 
man.  And  in  our  'view  that  lite  is  the 
noblest,  and  that  spirit  the  most  divine 
which  gives  the  greatest  activity  to  one's 
natural  powers  and  sympathies.  He  will 
act  the  nearest  right  who  acts  the  most  in 
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harmony  with   the  heaven-born  impulses 
of  his  original,  primitive  organization. 

One  of  the  pernicious  mistakes  of  the 
dominant  theology,  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
innate  corruption  of  human  nature  in  all  its 
departments, — the  theory  that  man  is  born 
into  the  world  with  all  his  faculties  and 
affections  unregenerate  and  depraved  ;  or 
in  other  words,  that  the  natural  state  of 
man  is  a  sinful  state,  and  the  chief  end  and 
aim  of  religion,  of  preaching,  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  to  radically  change  that  nature 
which  he  possessed  at  birth,  and  bestow 
npon    him    an  entire  new   nature.      The 
ground  however,  that  we  assume,  is  rather, 
that  the  natural  state  of  man  is  the  right 
state, — that  all  his  emotions,  passions,  de- 
sires, if  incarnated  in  a  sound  and  healthy 
body,  are    pure    and  good.     We  believe 
that   all   the  essential  elements  of  human 
nature,    the    primary   and   original   attri- 
butes   of  man    as  an  intellectual,  moral, 
and  social  being,  are  the  same  to-day  as 
when  they  were  conferred  upon  the  first 
man  of  our  race.    And  it  is  the  office  of 
religion  not  to  change  or  reconstruct  that 
nature  which  was  originally  bestowed  upon 
him,  but  to  rightly  regulate,  develop,  and 
cultivate  it     Christianity  does  not  purpose 
to  endow  man  with  any  new  feculties,  nor 
add  a  single  new  affection  to  his  moral  or 
social  being.    But  its  work  is  to  enlighten 
and  direct  the  desires  and  tendencies  of 
man's   original  constitution,  so  that  they 
may  avoid  perversion  and  abuse,  and  thus 
remain  true  to  the  laws  of  nature.    It  is 
only  when  man  departs  from  nature  that  he 
is  sure  to  bring  misery  and  ruin-  upon  him- 
self; and  his  noblest  powers  then  become 
the  instruments  of  direful  evils.    And  since 
in  the  natural  and  legitimate  workings  of 
the  human  powers  and  affections,  they  all 
move  in  harmony  and  contribute  to  the 
highest  welfare  of  their  possessor,  we  need 
no  clearer  proof  that  this  natural  state  is 
their  true  state.    Sin  is  the  unnatural  state 
of  man.     In  that  state  all  is  confusion  and 
discord ;  the  soul  is  out  of  its  true  orbit  and 
dement;    it    has    departed    from   nature, 
broken  its  laws,  turned  aside  into  artificial 
channels.    A  bird  in  the  water,  or  a  fish  on 
land,   not  unfitly  illustrates  the  ^condition 
of  man  in  sin.    He  is  then  in  a  condition 


contrary  to  that  nature  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  him,  and  here  is  agony 
and  unrest.  If  sin  were  the  natural  state 
of  man  we  should  expect  that  he  would 
find  his  perfect  enjoyment  in  that  state. 
Since  he  does  not,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
entails  wretchedness  upon  himself^  and 
perverts  his  natural  powers  from  their  true 
purpose  every  time  he  commits  a  wrong 
act,  we  rationally  conclude  that  sin  is  not 
his  normal  and  primitive  state, — that  his 
natural  affections  are  good  in  themselves, 
and  that  the  lawful  exercise  of  them  bears 
some  near  resemblance  to  that  kind  of 
righteousness  from  which  the  Divine  eye 
does  not  turn  unkindly  away. 

In  this  article,  the  reader  will  keep  in 
mind  that  we  have  in  view  more  particu- 
larly the  social  affections,  althogh  the  above 
remarks  are  not  inapplicable  to  those  of  a 
higher    order,   the    moral    and    religious. 
But  we  have  no  desire  at  present  to  lose 
sight  of  that  Hebrew  home  at  Bethany,  or 
of  those  tender  social  sympathies  so  beau- 
tifully  manifested    by  him  who  was   the 
carpenter's  son  of  Nazereth.    To  say  noth- 
ing of  the  more  spiritual  instincts  of  the 
soul  which  should  ever  command  our  ad- 
miration and  reverence,  we  would  equally 
defend    from  injustice  and  contempt  these 
wants  and  emotions  of  .the  heart,  commonly 
termed  affectional.    To  even  these,  the  lov- 
ing nature  of  Christ  has  given  a  beauty  and 
a  dignity  which  should  make  them  worthy 
of  our  respect.    And  in  the  light  of  that 
peculiar  interest  which  the  life  and  deeds 
of  the    Great  Teacher  have   imparted  to 
these  social  affections,  it  would  be  hard  to 
conceive  that  any  person  who  gave  activity 
to  his  best  sympathies,  should  be  entirely 
destitute  ot  the  Christian  spirit.     Let  that 
nature,  then,   with  all  its  varied  longings, 
and  which  was  so  perfectly  represented  in 
all  the  scenes  and  acts  of  his  eventful  life, 
be  regarded  in  a  new  and  more  attractive 
light.     Let  us  realize  more  truly  its  sacred- 
ness  and    value.      Let    us    recognize   its 
divine  origin,  and  the  divine  ends  which 
God  through  its  existence,  purposes  to  ac- 
complish.    Let  us  feel  that  not  until  we 
take  this  more  noble  view  of  the  natural 
attributes  of  man,  can  we  hope  to  honor 
those  attributes  by   a   proper  use   and  a 
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right  cultivation  of  them.  And  let  the 
presence  of  Christ  so  dwell  in  our  hearts 
and  in  our  homes  as  in  Bethany  of  old, 
that  a  holier  sanctity  and  a  more  spiritual 


power  may  be  given'  to  these  tics  of  human 
love,  which  bind  heart  to  heart,  and  add  so 
largely  to  the  joys  and  discipline  of  life. 
yanium  Lincoln. 


Cervantes  and  his  Rival. 


IN  the  autumn  of  the  year  1577,  a  little 
company  of  Spaniards,  mostly  men  of 
high  birth,  were  gathered  together  in  a  cave 
about  a  league  distant  from  the  city  of 
Algiers.  For  a  long  time  they  had  endured 
the  horrors  of  Moorish  captivity,  and  were 
now  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  for 
freedom.  A  ransomed  prisoner  by  the 
name  of  Viana,  had  promised  that  on  arriv- 
ing home  he  would  secure  a  vessel  and  re- 
turn to  Algiers.  In  the  mean  time  they 
were  to  keep  themselves  hidden  in  the  cave, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  rescuer.  And 
here  some  of  them,  at  least,  had  been  im- 
mured for  more  than  seven  months.  It 
was  like  being  buried  alive.  The  cave  was 
narrow,  dark  and  damp.  No  one  dared  to 
step  outside  for  a  moment  in  the  open 
light  of  day.  Only  at  night  could  two  or 
three  venture  forth  for  a  little  while  to 
catch  a  whifF  of  fresh  air  and  to  gaze  wist- 
fully out  upon  the  sea,  hoping  to  espy  the 
approach  of  deliverance.  Thus  seven 
months  had  passed.  The  long  confinement 
in  the  close,  humid  atmosphere  of  their  un- 
derground prison  had  begun  to  tell  heavily 
upon  the  little  company.  Of  the  fifteen 
who  composed  it,  many  lay  upon  the  ground 
sick  and  unable  to  move  ;  the  rest  huddled 
together  in  the  darkness,  weak,  famished 
and  despairing. 

There  was  one  of  the  number,  however, 
whose  courage  seemed  never  to  fail  him. 
It  was  a  crippled  soldier  who  from  the  first 
had  been  the  chief  author  and  promoter  of 
this  desperate  enterprise.  Throughout,  he 
had  been  the  main-stay  of  the  poor  hapless 
wretches.  When  provisions  failed  he  used 
to  sally  forth  at  the  risk  of  his  life  in  search 
for  more.  It  seemed  as  if  nothing  could 
disturb  his  patience,  his  cheerfulness  and 
flow  of  matchless  humor.  Many  of  his 
comrades  were  older  and  of  higher  rank 
than  he,  but  among  them  all  he  stood  as  a 
man  among  children. 


This  picture  of  the  young  leader  amid 
the  group  of  captives  would  be  full  of  in- 
terest under  any  circumstance.  But  the 
interest  is  greatly  intensified  when  we  re- 
member that  the  young  leader  was  Miguel 
de  Cervantes,  the  author  of  Don  Quixote, 
a  man  whom  all  future  ages  were  to  honor 
as-  one  of  the  few  great  masters  in  the 
annals  of  literature. 

Cervantes  was  then  thirty  years  old. 
Impelled  by  a  natural  love  for  military  life 
he  had  enlisted  five  years  before  in  the  war 
against-the  Turks,  had  fought  gallantly  and 
been  crippled  for  life  at  the  famous  battle 
of  Lepanto ;  after  some  further  adventures 
had  set  out  on  his  return  to  Sp^in,  and  on 
the  voyage  had  been  captured  by  Moorish 
pirates.  For  two  years  he  had  been  a  cap- 
tive. In  that  time  he  had  made  many  fierce 
struggles  for  freedom,  the  only  result  of 
which  had  been  to  increase  the  hardships 
of  his  condition.  And  now,  in  the  deep 
obscurity  of  this  subterranean  retreat,  he 
stood  waiting  for  the  deliverance  in  hopes 
of  which  he  had  dared  and  suffered  so 
much. 

But  the  deliverance  did  not  come.  The 
captives,  after  suffering  the  indescribable 
horrors  of  their  seven  months'  immurement, 
were  at  last  betrayed  by  a  young  Spaniard 
to  whom  they  had  been  compelled  to  en- 
trust their  secret.  This  youthful  renegade, 
havincr  abjured  the  Christian  faith  and  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  becoming  a  Moor, 
disclosed  the  hiding-place  of  his  country- 
men. All  were  arrested  and  remanded 
into  still  more  rigorous  captivity.  Cervantes 
especially  was  kept  closely  guarded,  almost 
under  the  eyes  of  the  governor,  who  de- 
clared that  "  only  when  he  was  sure  of  the 
crippled  soldier,  was  he  sure  of  his  captives 
and  of  his  city.  And  in  fact,  Cervantes  had 
planned  that  when  the  rescuing  ship  arrived, 
the  little  company  should  sally  forth  from 
the  obscurity  of  the  cave,  raise  the  stan- 
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dard  of  revolt  among  the  Christian  cap- 
tives and  take  possession  of  the  city.  It 
was,  to  be  sure,  a  wild  project,  but  the  man 
is  fitted  only  for  the  low  drudgeries  of  life, 
who  never  attempts  the  impossible. 

All  his  projects  having  come  to  naught, 
the  luckless  man  of  genius  remained  a  cap- 
tive for  three  years  longer,  until  he  was 
finally  ransomed  by  the  charity  of  his 
friends  in  S[>ain.  Returning  home  in  the 
spring  of  1 58 1,  he  betook  himself  to  literary 
pursuits  and  soon  found  himself  enveloped 
in  a  bondage  hardly  less  wretched  than  that 
among  the  Moors — the  bondage  of  an  un- 
successful man  of  letters.  Adversity  set 
her  seal  upon  everything  that  he  under- 
took. He  wrote  a  pastoral  poem  that  fell 
dead  from  the  press.  He  entered  the  dra- 
matic field  and  sold  his  comedies  tor  a  pit- 
tance. If  it  had  not  been  for  a  little  prop- 
erty belonging  to  his  wife,  he  must  often 
have  suffered  for  lack  of  the  common  neces- 
sities of  life.  The  man  whose  genius  all 
the  world  now  delights  to  honor,  the  man 
who  was  doing  more  for  the  real  glory  of 
Spain  than  all  the  golden  treasures  that 
were  then  pouring  from  the  New  World 
into  her  coffers,  did  not  know  how  to  earn 
his  bread. 

The  earlier  years  of  this  adversity  may 
be  explained,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  he 
had  not  yet  found  the  proper  field  for  the 
display  of  his  power.  Good  critics  have 
said  that  Cervantes'  genius  was  not  dra- 
matic ;  that  he  was  essentially  a  novelist, 
and  only  struck  the  true  vein  when  he  en- 
tered upon  the  com{)osition  of  Don  Quixote, 
and  that,  for  this  reason,  he  went  travelling 
up  and  down  the  length  of  Spain,  searching 
for  bread  and  suffering  all  manner  of  hard- 
ships, like  a  prince  who  cannot  find  his 
kingdom.  Undoubtedly  there  is  some  ele- 
ment ot  truth  in  this.  But  that  it  is  not 
the  whole  explanation.  That  there  was 
some  fiateful  element  at  work  upon  the  life 
of  Cervantes  which  this  sapient  after-thought 
of  criticism  does  not  reveal,  seems  clear 
enough  when  we  remember  that  the  bitter 
flow  of  adversity  did  not  cea.se  after  the 
publication  ot  Don  Quixote,  but  kept  unin- 
terruptedly on,  rising  around  him  year  after 
year  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Cervantes, 
through  those  twenty  years,  might  have 


been  seeking  for  the  true  vein,  but  when  at 
last  he  did  strike  it,  it  yielded  to  him  no 
treasures  of  gold  or  silver.  It  was  a  rich 
vein,  doubtless,  but  its  products  were  not 
then  in  demand  in  Spanish  markets.  Cer- 
vantes could  not  even  exchange  them  for 
bread. 

The  misfortunes  of  Cervantes  seem  still 
more  inexplicable  when  we  remember  that 
other  men  of^letters  of  his  day  were  by  no 
means  treated  with  neglect  and  ingratitude. 
It  was  not  because  the  Spain  of  that  day 
despised  literature  and  looked  with  con- 
tempt upon  the  trade  of  authorship,  that  it 
lef\  Its  greatest  genius  to  wander  about 
under  a  dense  cloud  of  misfortunes,  to  die 
at  last  in  poverty,  and  to  be  buried  in  an 
unknown  grave  by  the  hands  of  Christian 
charity.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  Spain 
that,  in  its  own  blind,  blundering  way,  was 
full  of  reverence  for  literature,  and  treated 
successful  men  of  letters  with  a  marvellous 
munificence.  The  history  of  Lope  de  Vega 
proves  that  with  striking  emphasis.  We, 
of  the  present  day,  have  no  very  great 
interest  in  Lope  de  Vega :  his  fame  with  us 
is  but  a  cold  reflection  of  the  halo  of  glory 
that  hung  about  him  during  his  life.  He 
was  simply  a  man  of  talent — of  dramatic 
genius  if  you  will — who  wrote  an  almost 
incredible  number  of  plays,  all  of  them  to- 
gether comparing  in  value  with  Don  Quixote, 
as  a  whole  gallery  of  passable  paintings 
with  a  single  master-piece  of  Raphael  or 
Murillo.  But  in  Spain  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Lope  de  Vega  was 
a  demigod.  While  Cervantes,  the  older 
man  of  the  two,  was  struggling  for  a  liveli- 
hood, his  more  fortunate  rival  was  revelling 
in  a  prosperity  which  would  astonish  even 
the  best-paid  play-wright  or  novelist  of  the 
present  day.  No  prince  was  more  grandly 
fSted.  No  saint  was  ever  so  reverenced  for 
virtues  which  he  did  not  possess.  His 
name  passed  into  a  proverb  upon  the  lips 
of  the  people.  When  they  wished  to  de- 
scribe something  of  surpassing  excellence, 
they  used  to  say  that  it  was  like  Lope  de 
Vega.*  Nor  was  his  the  unsubstantial 
meed  of  empty  fame.  His  prosperity  was 
fr>-Mr^AH.  upon  the  soundest  financial  basis. 

*  Pellicer.  Yidti  de  Miguel  de  Cervantes,  prefixed  to 
his  edition  of  Don  Quixote.    Tome  x,  p*  104. 
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He  sailed  over  the  smooth  seas  of  literary 
life,  like  an  old  Spanish  galleon,  loaded  down 
with  doubloons.  When  Lope  de  Vega 
died,  the  grandees  ol  Spain  officiated  at  his 
obsequies ;  when  Cervantes  died,  a  few 
monks  buried  him,  no  one  knows  precisely 
where. 

From  all  this,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
adversity  against  which  the  author  of  Don 
Quixote  was  compelled  to  struggle  from 
the  beginning  of  his  literary  career,  had  its 
cause  in  something  special  to  himself. 
What  that  cause  was,  it  is  the  main  pur- 
pose of  this  article  to  show,  but  at  present 
we  content  ourselves  with  presenting  the 
fiacts  of  the  case. 

After  struggling  along  for  seven  years, 
making  one  literary  venture  after  another 
and  finding  that  none  of  them  did  anything 
towards  bettering  his  condition,  Cervantes 
at  last  laid  down  his  pen  in  sheer  despair. 
Lope  de  Vega  and  other  kindred  spirits, 
men  of  tact  and  pliancy,  had  entire  posses- 
sion of  the  field;  there  was  no  room  for  the 
free  lance  of  the  old  soldier.  Turning  his 
back  upon  Madrid  and  the  miseries  of  un- 
successful authorship,  he  went  to  Seville, 
where  he  engaged  in  business  pursuits,  of 
what  character  we  do  not  precisely  know, 
although  according  to  the  best  accounts  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  factor  or  com- 
mercial agent  We  are  left  in  equal  igno- 
rance as  to  the  measure  of  success  that  at- 
tended his  efforts.  But  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  was 
troubled  by  any  excess  of  prosperity ;  ten 
years  of  life  as  a  soldier  and  a  slave,  seven 
more  years  of  the  shiftless,  hand-to-mouth 
existence  of  a  penniless  poet  and  man  of 
letters — all  this  would  form  a  poor  school 
for  the  training  of  a  shrewd  financier  or 
even  a  thrifty  shop-keeper.  Certain  it  is 
that  his  life  at  Seville  was  passed  under  a 
cloud,  whether  of  mere  obscurity  or  of 
down-right  adversity  no  one  can  tell.  We 
only  know  that  he  was  there  engaged  for 
some  ten  or  twelve  years  in  the  drudgeries 
of  business,  and  that  he  went  away  as  poor 
as  he  came. 

There  comes  now  a  period  in  Cervantes' 
history  that  is  absolutely  blank.  If  the  man 
had  been  suddenly  translated  into  the  third 
heavens  we  should  not  be  in  more  complete 


ignorance  of  his  movements.  All  that  we 
can  say,  is,  that  in  1598  he  disappears  from 
our  sight,  and  in  1604  comes  again  to  light, 
as  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Valladolid. 
The  interim  is  utter  darkness. 

It  seems,  however,  that  during  this  time, 
Cervantes  somewhere  and  somehow  got 
into  prison.  There  is  a  popular  traditioQ 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  sent,  in  his 
business  capacity  to  levy  an  execution  ; 
and  that  the  delinquent  debtors  so  com- 
pletely got  the  advantage  of  the  man  ot 
genius,  so  thoroughly  turned  the  tables 
upon  him,  that  he  went  to  jail  instead  of 
them.  But  this  tradition  has  a  very  mythi- 
cal air,  and  aside  fi'om  it,  the  cause  of  his 
incarceration  is  unknown.  In  fact,  the 
whole  matter  is  enveloped  in  mystery.  Of 
the  deep  obscurity  then  hanging  over  Cer- 
vantes, this  prison  life,  so  to  speak,  is  the 
focalizing  point. 

But  within  these  prison  walls,  that  seem 
almost  spectral  in  the  darkness  surround- 
ing them,  Cervantes  produced  the  crown- 
ing master-piece  of  his  genius.  If  the  tra- 
dition concerning  the  cause  of  his  imprison- 
ment is  true,  it  is  probable  that  he  had 
grown  somewhat  disgusted  with  business. 
Such  a  misadventure  would  naturally  tend 
to  convince  him  that  he  was  better  fitted, 
after  all,  to  shine  as  a  man  of  letters  than 
as  an  agent  for  the  collection  of  debts.  At 
any  rate,  finding  plenty  of  leisure  upon  his 
hands,  he  took  up  the  pen  that  had  been 
cast  aside  for  so  many  years  and  began  to 
write  the  Adventures  of  Don  Quixote,  the 
valorous  Knight  of  La  Mancha.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  strange  birth-place  for  such  a 
book.  It  is  true  that  other  men,  Boethius 
for  instance,  have  written  noble  works  with- 
in the  confinement  of  the  dungeon.  But  all 
such  books  have  been  more  or  less  pervaded 
by  the  mournful  atmosphere  of  the  prison ; 
they  hav2  dealt  with  solemn  themes  ;  they 
have  had  a  shadow  of  gloom  and  melan- 
choly resting  upon  them.  But  that  a  man 
plunged  into  such  misery  as  Cervantes  was, 
whose  whole  life  had  been  one  unbroken 
round  of  fruitless  struggles,  and  who  now 
found  himself,  an  old  man,  buried  in  the  ob- 
scure and  squalid  depths  of  a  common 
prison,  should  have  been  able  to  produce  a 
work  of  such  abounding  gayety  and  such 
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inimitable  humor  as  Don  Quixote — ^that  is 
certainly  one  of  the  strangest  marvels  of 
the  human  spirit.  It  was  a  mighty  enchant- 
ment of  genius,  that  turned  that  narrow, 
gloomy  dungeon  into  a  palace  whose  rol- 
L'cking  festivities  have  been  prolonged 
through  the  centuries  and  shared  by  all  the 
woiid. 

Don  Quixote  was  published,  as  it  seems, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1604,  although 
the  title  page  of  the  first  edition  bears  the 
date  oi  the  following  year.  Its  success  was 
immediate  and  for  that  age  immense.  The 
first  edition  having  soon  been  exhausted, 
others  were  published  in  rapid  succession 
at  Madrid,  Valencia,  Barcelona  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  It 
was  eagerly  read  by  all  classes  and  ages.  As 
Cervantes  himself  says  with  pardonable 
pride,  his  book  was  to  be  found  in  the 
bands  of  young  and  old,  men  and  women, 
appreciated  by  them  all,  according  to  their 
respective  capacities.  After  waiting  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Cervantes 
hao  at  last  succeeded  in  gaining  the  ear  of 
bis  people  and  of  the  world. 

It  is,  of  course,  nothing  unusual  that 
genius  should  have  to  wait  long  for  its  rec- 
ognition by  mankind.  In  fact,  it  is  this 
very  process  ot  waiting  that  brings  out  the 
choicest  and  rarest  gifts  of  the  human 
spirit  Genius  is  like  wine,  it  must  have 
its  cellarage  in  the  depths  of  adversity,  it 
must  be  cobwebbed  by  years  of  neglect, 
before  the  vintage  is  perfected.  Goethe  was 
endowed  with  almost  every  gift  that  man 
could  desire,  but  his  life-long  prosperity 
brought  him  in^too  close  contact  with  the 
spirit  of  bis  own  age  and  he  caught  the 
contagion  of  all  that  was  morbid  in  the 
spiritual  condition  of  the  times.  He  only 
needed  twenty  years  of  obscurity,  of  neg- 
lect, of  waiting,  to  have  raised  him  above 
all  that,  and  to  have  brought  him  on  a  line 
with  Homer  and  Dante  and  Shakspeare. 
Tie  man  who  would  gain  the  love  of  all 
ages  must  not  be  too  intimate  with  his  own. 
What  walls  out  the  present,  opens  up  the 
future,  just  as  the  night  hides  what  is  ink- 
mediately  around  us  in  order  to  reveal  the 
stars.  So  far  then  we  need  waste  no  tears 
over  the  misfortunes  of  Cervantes.  Those 
years  of  waiting  are  in  accordance  with  the 
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inevitable  law  of  things :  it  was  the  process 
— uncomfortable,  perhaps,  but  necessary- 
through  which  the  choicest  products  of  the 
spirit  are  developed.  It  is  in  the  history 
of  genius  as  in  fa'ry-stories,  the  princes  are 
always  beggars  at  first. 

But  here  is  the  point  at  which  there  seems 
to  enter  something  exceptional  and  even 
mysterious  into  the  history  of  Cervantes. 
Ordinarily  this  process  of  waiting  has  its 
limit  The  man  of  genius  may  be  forced 
to  struggle  long  for  recognition,  but  when 
his  hour  does  come,  it  is  rendered  all  the 
more  brilliant  by  its  contrast  with  the  dark 
days  that  have  gone  before ;  the  world  has- 
tens to  atone  for  its  neglect  by  every  gift 
within  its  power.  But  it  was  not  so  with 
the  author  of  Don  Quixote.  After  so  many 
years  of  obscurity  he  had  at  last  gained  the 
ear  of  the  world ;  his  book  was  read 
throughout  Spain  and  Europe.  And  yeft, 
as  we  have  already  said,  this  apparent  sttc*- 
cess  brought  no  real  change  in  his  fortunes. 
The  last  days  of  his  literary  life  wece  more 
wretched  than  the  first 

For,  somehow,  there  was  still  a  wallf  be- 
tween the  old  soldier  and  those  around 
him ;  they  might  read  the  book,  but  they 
looked  coldly  upon  the  author,  or  at  least 
gave  him  no  substantial  aid.  In  fact,  his 
fame  was  greatest  in  foieign  lands ;  it 
shone  only  with  a  dim,  reflected  light  in 
Spain,  as  the  following  incident  vrill  show. 
Some  members  of  a  French  embassy,  that 
about  this  time  came  to  Madrid  upon  impor- 
tant political  business, were  one  day  convers- 
ing with  certain  Spanish  gentlemen  upon  lit^ 
erary  matters.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation, the  name  of  Cervantes  was  intro- 
duced. Instantly  the  foreigners  were  all 
aglow  with  enthusiasm.  "  There  were  few 
men  of  letters,"  they  said,  "  more  highly 
esteemed  in  France  and  the  neighboring 
countries;  his  'lalatea,'"  the  pastoral 
poem  published  nearly  twenty  years  before 
and  of  which  mention  has  been  already 
made,  "  was  often  learned  by  heart"  And 
much  more  in  a  similar  strain.  At  last 
they  began  to  inquire  concerning  the  per- 
son of  the  celebrated  author  and  his  condi- 
tion in  life.  *'  I  was  obliged  to  answer," 
says  the  narrator  of  the  incident,  "  that  Cer- 
vantes was  old  and  very  poor." 
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"  Why  then,"  was  the  reply,  "  does  not 
the  State  make  him  rich,  or  at  least  relieve 
the  necessities  of  one  who  has  done  so 
much  for  the  national  glory  ?  " 

Evidently  the  question  was  one  that  could 
not  very  readily  be  answered,  and  after  a 
pause  one  of  the  embassy  continued,  "  At 
any  rate,  if  necessity  compels  him  to  write, 
we  all  are  gainers  through  his  misfortunes ; 
poor  himself,  by  his  works  he  enriches  the 
whole  world.*'  All  of  which  must  have 
tended  to  produce  among  the  Spaniards  a 
lively  sense  of  the  fact  that  a  prophet  is  not 
without  honor  save  in  his  own  country.  * 

But  the  old  soldier  and  luckless  author 
was  not  utterly  neglected.  One  or  two 
great  men  conferred  some  slight  patronage 
upon  him  by  which  he  was  saved  from 
actual  want ;  some  promises  of  richer  pre- 
ferment were  also  held  out  before  him,  but 
these  at  the  last  moment  were  added  to  the 
long  list  of  his  disappointments.  He  seems 
to  have  gained,  in  one  way  and  another, 
sufficient  encouragement  to  induce  him 
to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
literary  pursuits.  In  spite  of  his  straitened 
circumstances  and  the  neglect  of  his  coun- 
trjrmen,  he  began  to  feel  the  full  assurance, 
of  future  fame.  He  was  now  nearly  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  he  may  well  have  said  to 
himself  that  it  mattered  little  if  the  short 
remnant  of  his  life  should  prove  as  hapless 
as  the  past ;  the  reverence  and  sympathy 
of  coming  centuries  would  amply  compen- 
sate for  the  neglect  of  his  own.  At  any 
rate  he  persevered  in  the  struggles  of 
authorship.  In  the  year  1606,  he  left  Val- 
ladolid  where  he  had  resided  but  a  short 
time,  and  returned  once  m6r€f  to  Madrid ; 
henceforward  we  hear  no  more  of  his  mer- 
cantile avocations.  Not  long  afterwards 
the  "  Exemplary  Novels  "  appeared,  a  work 
that  gained  for  him  the  title  of  the  Boc- 
caccio of  Spain.  There  is,  however,  this 
great  difference  between  the  two  men :  the 
fictions  of  Cervantes  are  marked  by  the 
chastest  spirit,  and  they  form  not  the  sole 
but  only  a  minor  ptoduct  of  his  genius. 
He  next  published  "  The  Journey  to  Par- 
nassus," a  protest  against  the  injustice  of 
his  treatment,  couched  in  the  manly,  dig- 
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nified  tones  of  a  soldier  and  a  man  of  genius. 
"Neither  my  services  in  war,"  he  says, 
"nor  my  wanderings,  nor  my  works,  have 
rescued  me  from  neglect.  But  amid  the 
hardships  of  a  soldier's  life,  I  long  ago 
learned  to  be  patient" 

In  1614  the  second  part  of  Don  Quixote 
was  published.  Nearly  ten  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  first 
part ;  all  that  time  Cervantes  had  employed 
in  works  of  minor  importance,  and  left  un- 
completed the  production  upon  which  his 
fame  chiefly  rests.  The  reasons  for  so  long 
a  delay  must  remain  a  matter  of  doubt,  but 
our  own  theory  is  this.  With  each  year 
Cervantes  became  more  and  more  conscious 
that  his  satire  was  raising  about  him  a  host 
of  formidable  enemies.  At  first  people 
seem  to  have  read  Don  Quixote  with  very 
little  care  or  thought  concerning  its  ulti- 
mate design ;  they  read  it  simply  as  an 
amusing  romance  without  very  clearly  sep- 
arating it  from  the  books  of  chivalry  that  it 
satirized.  We  find  even  a  French  author, 
Sorel,  in  a  tirade  against  these  books  of 
chivalry,  referring  to  Don  Quixote  as  among 
their  number.  Butgradu^ly  the  real  de- 
sign of  the  satire — a  design  fer  more  sweep- 
ing than  is  even  now  generally  understood 
began  to  reveal  itself,  and  Cervantes  found 
that  he  was  making  enemies  upon  every 
side.  An  old  man,  whose  whole  life  had^ 
been  passed  amid  adversity,  he  wished  now 
for  peace  and  quiet.  He  hesitated  long 
before  provoking  further  hostility  by  com- 
pleting bis  book.  Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  the  second  part  would  ever 
have  appeared  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
publication  of  another  volume  from  another 
hand. 

And  this  brings  us  into  the  presence  of 
the  mysterious  personage  who  has  been 
designated  in  the  heading  of  this  paper  as 
the  Rival  of  Cervantes. 

The  book  to  which  we  have  just  referred 
was  entitled  "  The  Continuation  of  the  Ad- 
ventures of  Don  Quixote."  Its  author,  be- 
lieving that  Cervantes  was  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  complete  the  work,  sets  gravely 
to  work  to  supply  the  omission ;  and  he 
enters  upon  this  audacious  rivalry  with  the 
boast  that  his  book  will  be  free  from  the 
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many  defects  that  disfigure  the  original 
In  his  prologue  he  sa3rs,  that  the  first  vol- 
inne  of  Don  Quixote  is  petulant,  captious 
and  vindictive ;  it  is  characterized  by  deep 
malignity ;  his  own  spirit  is  the  very  oppo- 
site to  that  He  then  proceeds  to  abuse 
Cervantes  vilely,  and  even  has  the  ineffable 
meanness  to  taunt  him  on  account  of  his 
lameness — fruit  of  the  wound  which  the  old 
soldier  had  received  forty  years  before  in 
the  glorious  battle  of  Lepanto.  After  that, 
he  concludes  with  the  pious  prayer  that 
Cervantes  may  henceforth  forsake  his  evil 
ways  and  m%ke  no  further  trouble  in  the 
world. 

The  bitter  hostility  that  had  been  evoked 
ijy  the  appearance  of  Don  Quixote,  and  the 
deep,  wide-spread  resentment  that  was  felt 
towards  its  author,  are  very  clearly  shown 
by  the  reception  accorded  to  this  imitation* 
By  a  large  party,  including  the  chief  politi- 
cal and  literary  rulers  of  Spain  in  that  day, 
the  new  book  was  hailed  wfth  transports  of 
delight  This  continuation,  they  flattered 
themselves,  would  completely  demolish  the 
pretensions  of  the  original.  Cervantes' 
fiune  would  be  eclipsed  by  his  more  brilliant 
,  rival;  henceforth  he  would  sink  into  ob- 
scurity and  his  book  be  entirely  forgotten. 
The  whole  matter  is  certainly  something 
onique  in  the  annals  of  literature.  It  is  not 
often  that  any  one  enters  so  boldly  into 
8Qch  preposterous  rivalry  with  one  of  the 
great  masters  of  human  thought ;  it  is  still 
rarer  that  the  chief  men  of  the  day  hail 
SQch  an  imitation  as  a  work  which  com- 
pletely overshadows  the  original. 

What  adds  to  the  strangeness  of  the 
afeir,  is  the  mystery  which  surrounds  the 
person  of  this  most  ambitious  writer.  The 
name,  Alonso  Fernandez  de  Avellaneda, 
given  upon  the  title  page  of  the  continua- 
tion, is  merely  a  pseudonym^  The  author, 
conceited  enough  to  believe  himself  the 
rival  of  Cervantes,  was  yet  very  careful  to 
conceal  his  identity;  nor  did  all  the  applause 
with  which  his  work  was  received,  induce 
lam  to  withdraw  the  veil.  He  had  nothing 
to  tear  fi^m  Cervantes,  a  poor  friendless 
I  nao  of  letters  struggling  to  gain  his  daily 
'  bread.  He  had  apparently  everything  to 
.  2^  He  was  the  hero  of  the  hour ;  the 
vistocracy  and  the  literati  of  Spain  stood 


ready  to  welcome  and  honor  him  as  their 
champion.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that 
a  man,  with  conceit  enough  to  enter  upon 
such  an  enterprise,  should  have  resisted 
these  temptations  and  persistently  chosen 
to  remain  behind  a  veil  which  has  never 
been  lifted. 

Nor  was  the  book,  judged  upon  its  own 
merits,  one  of  which  the  author  had  iny 
need  of  being  ashamed.  When  the  fame  of 
Cervantes  had  become  thoroughly  estab- 
lished throughout  the  world,  when  party- 
spirit  and  envy  had  given  way  to  a  feeling 
of  national  pride  in  his  glory — it  was  very 
natural  that  the  false  Don  Quixote  should 
fall  into  low  repute.  Mayans  y  Ciscar,  for 
instance,  the  biographer  of  Cervantes  in  the 
eighteenth  centurv,  speaks  of  his  unknown 
rival  In  terms  o^  utter  contempt  But  the 
dispassionate  criticism  of  moderm  times, 
looking  only  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
book,  has  formed  a  more  fovorable  judgment 
Men  like  Rossel,  Harzenbusch  and  Barrera 
—  ardent  Cervantists  but  honest  critics  — 
pronounce  the  mysterious  Avellaneda,  a 
writer  ot  no  mean  abilities ;  one,  who,  in  a 
worthier  path  might  have  gained  true  re- 
nown. Tubino  characterizes  the  book  as  a 
graceful  and  entertaining  romance ;  in  an- 
other place  he  says,  that  if  4t  were  not  for 
the  true  Don  Quixote,  the  counterfeit  would 
be  very  highly  esteemed.  1 1  is  only  because 
the  writer  voluntarily  placed  himself  la  an 
absurd  positioiu  that  his  work  has  come  to 
be  despised  and  almost  forgotten. 

Here,  then,  is  a  mystery,  well  worthy  of 
the  Spanish  love  for  dark  and  impenetrable 
ways.  In  most  other  cases,  the  anonymous 
author  has  had  some  temporary  purpose  to 
subserve ;  that  gained,  the  secret  has  not 
long  been  preserved.  And  in  the  very  rare 
cases,  like  that  of  Junius,  where  the  con- 
cealment has  been  persisted  in  to  the  end, 
we  can  imagine  reasons  enough  for  such  a 
course.  But  here  we  have  a  man  certainly 
not  over-burdened  with  modesty  —  the 
author  who  gravely  proclaims  his  ability  to 
write  a  better  book  than  Don  Quixote,  can- 
not well  be  accused  of  bashfulness.  But 
still  this  conceited  soul  produces  a  really 
meritorious  work,  one  which  unfriendly 
criticism  is  forced  to  praise,  and  which  in 
Its  own  day  was  received  with  extravagint 
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applause.  The  writer  is  more  successful 
than  even  his  own  vanity  could  have  led 
him  to  expect.  The  political  and  literary 
magnates  of  Spain  welcome  him  as  their 
champion  in  the  battle  against  Cervantes, 
social  malcontent  and  literary  revolutionist. 
And  yet  this  man,  full  of  conceit  and  flushed 
with  triumph,  obstinately  refuses  to  reveal 
himself.  Even  Cervantes  could  not  pierce 
his  disguise,  or  if  he  did,  for  some  strange 
reason,  was  unwiUing  to  disclose  the  secret. 
Nor  have  any  subsequent  investigations  — 
and  they  have  been  many  and  laborious  — 
succeeded  in  solving  the  enigma.  Possibly 
we  may  be  unduly  emphasizing  these  con- 
siderations, but  certainly  it  seems  to  us  a 
case  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
literature. 

No  absolute  clearing  up  of  the  mystery, 
as  we  have  said,  has  ever  been  made.  But 
of  late  years,  the  majority  ot  Spanish  critics 
have  been  content  with  a  theory  which, 
although  very  far  from*  being  decisively  es- 
tablished, gathers  around  it  many  elements 
of  probability.  According  to  this  theory, 
the  author  of  the  false  Don  Quixote  was 
Luis  de  Aliaga,  and  the  selection  of  this 
name  is  by  no  means  the  least  remarkable 
part  of  our  story.  For  Luis  de  Aliaga  was 
^  not  at  all  such  a  man  as  we  would  naturally 
expect  to  enter  the  lists  as  a  rival  ot  Cer- 
vantes. He  was  no  ambitious  scribbler,  no 
adventurous  man  of  letters,  ready  for  any 
project  that  might  promise  gain  or  popu- 
larity. Outside  ot  the  matter  now  in  ques- 
tion, there  is  no  proof  that  he  ever  wrote  a 
line  with  purely  literary  intent  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  a  man  of  a&irs,  the 
shrewdest  politician  of  his  day,  and  at  the 
time  when  the  false  Don  Quixote  was  pub- 
lished, the  most  powerful  private  citizen  in 
the  Castilian  kingdom.  A  Dominican 
monk,  he  had  risen  from  one  stage  ot  pro- 
motion to  another  until  he  had  become  at 
once  the  Royal  confessor,  chief  councillor 
of  State  and  director-general  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition.  By  virtue  of  this  three-told, 
dignity,  he  had  gained  a  power  that  seemed 
almost  without  a  limit.  As  inquisitor,  he 
had  supreme  control  of  religious  afiairs  ;  as 
chief  councillor  of  State,  he  presided  over 
the  highest  civil  tribunal  in  the  kingdom; 


as  Royal  confessor  he  was  the  confidential 
friend  and  mentor  of  the  reigning  monarch. 

Certainly  here  would  seem  to  be  dignity 
and  labor  enough  for  one  man.  And  yet 
Luis  de  Aliaga,  loaded  with  all  these  honors 
and  engrossed  with  all  these  cares,  is  the 
man  whom  the  most  of  critics  have  fixed 
upon  as  .the  probable  author  of  the  false 
Don  Quixote—as  the  envious  rival  of  the 
crippled  soldier  and  friendless  man  of  let- 
ters, Miguel  de  Cervantes. 

It  is  true  that  this  theory  is  not  univer- 
sally accepted.  Tubino— a  Spanish  critic 
who  has  devoted  many  years  to  Cervantist 
studies  and  has  recently  embodied  his  re- 
searches in  an  admirable  volume,  vtry 
largely  devoted  to  this  matter  of  the  false 
Don  Quixote,  •  does  not  regard  the  theory 
as  well  substantiated  \  at  the  same  time  he 
says  that  he  had  long  accepted  it  and  even 
now  does  not  presume  to  ofter  a  more 
plausible  hypothesis.  But  the  discussion 
is  encumbered  with  too  many  dry  details  to 
be  presented  here :  nor  do  we  pretend  to 
be  able  to  decide  which  party  is  in  the 
right.  We  say  only  that  the  Aliaga  theory 
goes  far  towards  explaining  what  to  us  is 
the  chief  enigma.  It  is  not  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  a  man  in  such  a  position 
should  have  preferred  that  his  authorship 
should  remain  a  secret  Already  the  first 
citizen  of  Spain,  he  could  easily  forego  any 
increase  of  his  popularity ;  he  could  well 
afford  to  enjoy  in  secret  the  consciousness 
of  his  triumph.  Certainly  the  mystery  ot 
the  incognito  is  very  sensibly  diminished  if 
Aliaga  was  the  rival  of  Cervantes. 

But  leaving  this  discussion  to  be  settled 
by  the  critics,  we  fasten  only  upon  the  one 
point  that  seems  absolutely  certain.  For- 
tunately that  is  the  only  point  of  any  great 
importance.  Whether  the  false  Don  Quix- 
ote was  written  by  Aliaga  or  not,  it  ema- 
nated from  the  circle  of  which  he  formed  a 
part.  It  was  a  blow  aimed  by  the  rulers  of 
Spain,  the  political  and  literary  leaders  of 
the  day,  against  a  man  whom  they  hated. 
It  was  one  act  in  a  tragedy,  the  last  scene 
of  which  shows  us  Cervantes  dying  in 
poverty  and  buried  in  an  unhonored  grave. 

*  Cervantes  y  El  Qu^Jote.    Estndiot  critkos  por  P.  M . 
Tubino.    Madrid,    187a. 
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It  is  this  which  gives  real  and  abiding 
interest  to  the  false  Don  Quixote.  The 
book  itself^  graceful  and  entertaing  romance 
as  it  may  have  been,  is  of  no  importance  to 
OS ;  neither  the  absurdity  of  its  pretensions 
nor  the  mystery  overhanging  its  author- 
ship, render  it  worthy  of  being  talked  about 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  centuries. 
We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  it,  because 
it  forms  an  essential  part  in  the  story  o^ 
Cervantes'  latter  days — because,  insignifi- 
cant by  itself^  it  leads  to  matters  of  very 
deep  and  sorrowful  interest 

This  book  then,  of  absurd  pretensions  and 
uknown  authority,  is  a  token  of  the  long 
and  pitiless  war  waged  against  Cervantes, 
by  the  ruling  party  in  the  Spain  of  that 
day  and  generation.  What,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  ask,  was  the  secret  of  this  bitter 
h{»titity  ?  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  understand  the 
entire  scope  of  the  genuine  Don  Quixote, 
and  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for 
die  malignity  which  pursued  its  author  to 
the  end  of  his  life. 

We  must,  first  of  all,  get  rid  of  the  com- 
mon notion  that  Cervantes'  design  was  a 
purely  literary  one.  Don  Quixote  is  not 
merely  a  masterly  work  of  art,  with  no 
special  practical  purpose,  except  to  ridicule 
books  of  knight  errantry  and  thus  to  elevate 
the  popular  taste.  There  would  have  been 
nothing  very  formidable  in  that, — nothing 
to  account  for  the  angry  storm  that  was 
raised  by  the  publication  of  the  book.  The 
man  who  should  attack  the  prevailing 
fiterary  taste  of  the  present  day,— who 
should  ridicule  with  mild  satire,  that  im- 
mense mass  of  "  yellow-covered  literature" 
which  seems  to  form  the  chief  intellectual 
food  of  the  age — would  run  no  great  risks 
of  martyrdom.  Nor  do  we  imagine  that  the 
case  was  £ar  different  with  books  of  knight- 
errantry  in  the  seventeenth  century.  These 
books,  full  of  absurd  and  impossible  ad- 
Tentares,  feeble  and  grotesque  as  works  of 
art,  somewhat  vicious  in  their  moral  ten- 
dency, may  have  been  very  extensively  cir- 
culated and  read.  But  after  all,  even  their 
readers  understood  that  such  works  did  not 
belong  to  the  highest  domain  of  literary 
art    In  every  age  there  is  a  class  of  books 


that  gain  wide  circulation,  simply  because 
they  are  intellectual  trash.  We  call  them 
sensational  books — works  without  any  pre- 
tensions to  literary  merit,  l)ut  that  coarsely 
respond  to  certain  ruling  impulses  and 
tendencies  of  the  age.  Precisely  in  this 
position,  we  believe,  stood  the  old  romances 
of  chivalry  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Crude  and  preposterous  productions,  no 
one  would  have  had  the  courage  to  defend 
them  as  works  of  art,  although  everybody 
read  them.  The  most  bitter  enemies  and 
detractors  of  Cervantes  would  not  have 
pretended  to  dispute  his  judgment  concern- 
ing their  literary  merits. 

It  is  true  that  Lope  de  Vega — chief  of 
the  literary  circle  that  assailed  Crevantes — 
takes  up  the  cudgel  in  behalf  of  the  vilified 
books  of  knight-errantry.  But  his  defence 
is  a  proof  of  our  proposition  ;  it  leads  di- 
rectly to  the  point  at  which  we  are  aiming. 
For  even  Lope  de  Vega  does  not  presume 
to  defend  these  romances  as  literary  pro- 
ductions. He  admits  that  there  is  some* 
thing  even  ludicrous  in  their  form  or  ex- 
ternal appearance.  But,  he  adds,  whoever 
condemns  them  on  this  account,  fails  to 
understand  them.  They  may  be  very  im- 
perfect as  works  of  art,  but  they  have  a 
hidden  meaning  which  is  full  of  wisdom. 
In  spite  of  their  grotesqueness  and  exag- 
gerations, they  are  teachers  of  the  soundest 
moral  and  political  philosophy.  Instead  of 
laughing  at  what  is  merely  superficial,  we 
must  study  the  wise  lessons  that  are  stored 
within. 

These  words  of  Lope  de  Vega  are  very 
significant.  They  disclose  the  real  gist  of 
Cervantes'  offense.  These  books  of  knight- 
errantry  did,  indeed,  contain  {he  moral  and 
political  philosophy  of  Spain  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  They  were  the  represen- 
tatives of  a  faith,  old  and  decrepit,  but 
which  still  ruled  the  national  life,  especially 
among  the  higher  classes  of  society.  And 
it  was  because  these  books  were  thus  rep- 
resentative that  they  seemed  so  valuable  to 
Lope  de  Vega — a  man  of  genius  using  his 
talents  to  flatter  the  powerful  and  to  cor- 
rect the  public  morals, — a  sensualist  veil- 
ing his  profligacy  behind  the  garb  of  a 
sacred  office — a  courtier  impelled  by  his 
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seDish  interests  to  defend  and  glorify  the 
existing  order  of  things.*  For  precisely 
the  same  reason,  they  were  hateful  to  Cer- 
vantes, the  literary  and  moral  antithesis  of 
Lope  de  Vega.  Don  Quixote  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  satire  upon  the  exag- 
gerations, the  absurdities,  the  literary  cnide- 
ness  of  the  old  romances.  It  was  a  blow 
aimed  not  merely  against  the  books,  but 
against  the  spirit  which  had  produced  them 
and  which  still  made  them  so  popular  amid 
the  highest  grades  of  Spanish  society.  It 
was  a  protest  of  the  nascent  genius  of 
modern  times — of  sober  common-sense  and 
free  thought — against  the  absurdities  of 
chivalry  and  the  wrongs  of  feudalism. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  Don  Quixote  be- 
comes a  revolutionary  document  The 
chivalric  idea,  grown  obsolete  in  almost 
every  other  part  of  Europe,  was  still  tri- 
umphant in  Spain.  In  that  remote  and  se- 
cluded peninsular,  the  modern  spirit  has 
made  scarcely  a  lodgment ;  those  long 
mountain  ranges  were  the  last  fastnesses 
of  mediaeval  thought  and  life.  Feudalism, 
which  had  had  here  its  slowest  and  most 
stunted  growth,  had  here  also  its  most  pro- 
longed and  hardy  vitality.  True,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  signs 
of  decrepitude  were  already  manifest.  The 
chivalric  machinery  was  falling  into  disuse. 
The  people  were  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  ludicrous  and  preposterous  side  of 
knight-errantry.  But  after  all,  the  chivalric 
id^as  were  thoroughly  vital  and  firmly  in- 
corporated into  the  moral  and  political  life 
of  the  nation.  To  attack  them,  was  to 
attack  the  very  core  of  the  social  organism. 

No  wonder  then  that  Cervantes  found 
few  friends  at  court,  and  died  in  poverty. 
No  wonder  that  mos(  men  of  letters  in 
Spain,  during  the  seventeenth  century 
either  were  silent  concerning  Don  Quixote 
or  else  spoke  only  to  disparage  its  merits. 
As  Tubino  truly  says,  Cervantes  was  not 
in  accord  with  his  age.  He  was  essentially 
a  revolutionist ;  his  genius  was  prophetic ; 
he  dwelt  amid  the  future.  That  the  pres- 
ent should  have  no  favors  for  such  a  man — 
that  his  life  should  move  on  through  suc- 

*  This  judgment  upon  Lope  de  Vega  is  substantially 
that  of  Tubino  and  of  many  other  writers  whom  he 
ciies.    See  page  lox.    Seg. 


cessive  stages  of  misfortune  until  it  ended 
in  want  and  solitude — was  a  matter  of 
course. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  the 
old,  familiar  story  of  genius  unappreciated, 
of  the  man  who  gives  up  in  despair  just  as  the 
slow,  stupid  world  is  getting  ready  to  crown 
him.  From  the  very  first,  Don  Quixote 
was  a  popular  and  famous  book.  The 
brave  old  soldier  did  not  retreat  to  the 
humble  convent  where  his  last  days  were 
spent,  until  one  edition  after  another  of  the 
great  novel  had  been  published  at  Madrid, 
at  Valencia,  at  Barcelona,  Brussels  and 
Lisbon.  He  did  not  die  until  competent 
authority  had  declared  that  his  genius  was 
the  glory  of  Spain  and  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  Fame  enough  he  certainly  had  ; 
but  that  alone  makes  a  very  unsubstantial 
prosperity. 

Nor  is  Cervantes*  story  the  almost 
equally  familiar  one  of  a  great  genius  who 
brings  misfortune  upon  himself  through  the 
vagaries  and  indiscretions  of  an  unbalanced 
spirit  A  tinge  of  vanity  he  undoubtedly 
had  ;  but  that  was  a  venial  fault  in  an  old 
soldier,  and  the  author  of  Don  Quixote. 
Apart  from  this,  his  character  was  a  singu- 
larly noble  and  beautiful  one.  The  patience, 
the  good  humor,  the  elasticity,  with  which 
he  endured  his  long  captivity  among  the 
Algerines,  never  deserted  him.  No  man, 
I  think,  has  ever  more  perfectly  combined 
the  virtues  of  a  soldier  and  philosopher  ; 
no  man,  let  it  be  added,  had  ever  greater 
need  of  them. 

Cervantes'  misfortunes,  then,  were  not 
the  common  ones  of  unappreciated  author- 
ship, or  of  an  ill-balanced  genius.  They  had 
the  deeper  and  worthier  source,  that  we 
have  already  noted.  They  were  the  mis- 
lortunes  of  a  man  who  was  not  in  accord 
with  his  age.  They  were  the  revenge  which 
the  Spain  of  the  seventeenth  century  took 
upon  the  seer  who  had  derided  her  darling 
passion — who  had  exposed  the  weakness 
that  was  soon  to  become  her  ruin. 

There  is  still  something  else  to  be  said  ; 
something,  however,  that  we  should  hardly 
be  willing  to  say,  if  Tubino,  himself  a 
Spaniard,  had  not  set  us  the  example. 

Cervantes,  in  his  picture  of  the  valorous 
knight  of  La  Mancha,  has  not  only  revealed 
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the  special  folly  of  his  own  age  and  gener- 
ation ;  he  has  portrayed  the  constitutional 
vice  of  Spanish  character.  Quixotism  is 
preeminently  the  weakness  of  the  Spaniard. 
It  is  the  one  bad  trait  which  has  already 
brought  great  disasters,  and  which  still 
threatens  the  prosperity  of  an  otherwise 
noble  people.  Fanatical  devotion  to  that 
which  reason  condemns,  persistent  clinging 
to  absurd  pretensions  which  excite  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  world,  vain  boasting  over  the 
glories  of  the  past,  and  contempt  for  the 
inexorable  conditions  oi  the  present — these 
are  the  Quixotic  characteristics,  and  they 
are  to  be  met  with  upon  almost  every  page 
of  the  national  history.  Even  the  common- 
sense  and  the  progress  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  wrought  but  little  change  in 
this  respect  "  Knight-errantry,"  as  Tubino ' 
says,  **  transformed,  clothed  in  modern 
garb,  still  has  its  temple  in  the  Spanish 
heart."  The  satire  of  Cervantes  was  de- 
signed not  only  for  his  times.  It  was  a 
perpetual  censure — a  constant  warning  to 
his  people  in  every  age. 

The  power  which  gained  so  wide  and 
universal  an  insight  as  this,  was  indeed, 
transcendent  Only  two  men  in  modem 
times — Dante  and  Shakspeare — can  claim 
to  equal  it  But  Dante's  insight  was 
dreamy  and  unpractical.  When  he  came  to 
the  actual  a£fairs  of  life,  he  could  not  rise 
above  the  follies,  the  petty  quarrels  and 
intrigues  of  his  time  ;  he  sacrificed  himself 
at  last,  to  the  interests  of  a  faction  whose 
projects  were,  to  say  the  least,  of  a  very 
doubtful  character.  Shakspeares*  insight 
was  more  practical,  but  it  was  confined  to 
persons;  he  dealt  only  with  individual 
character  and  iis  follies.  But  Cervantes 
was  a  student  of  nationalities.  He  gained 
a  clear,  rounded  conception  of  his  own  age 
and  its  special  weakness ;  he  unveiled  and 
pictured  in  an  eternal  type  the  peculiar 
vice  of  his  people.  In  that  respect  he 
stands  alone. 

It  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  the 
second  part  of  Don  Quixote  had  shown 
some  falling  off  from  the  excellence  of  the 
first  The  sequel  to  a  successful  book  is 
apt  to  be  a  tame  afiair^  the  writer  either 
finds  that  he  is  working  an  exhausted  vein 


or  else  having  his  own  book  before  him 
for  a  constant  model,  he  becomes  the  close 
and  slavish  copyist  of  himself.  But  this 
was  very  far  from  being  the  case  with  Cer- 
vantes. The  second  part  is  as  fresh  and 
original,  as  full  of  life  and  humor  and  cre- 
ative fancy  as  the  first  True,  there  are 
now  and  then,  slight  inconsistencies  in  the 
narrative  which  might  easily  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  one  who  was  working  at 
white  heat,  in  righteous  indignation  at  the 
mean  afiront  put  upon  his  genius.  But 
these  are  only  spots  upon  the  sun.  If  the 
first  part  was  a  book  of  marvellous  beauty 
and  power,  the  second  part  is  the  crowning 
triumph  of  a  spirit  that  proves  itself  equal 
to  every  emergency. 

We  have  said  that  the  book  bears  some 
slight  marks  of  hasty  work.  And  indeed, 
it  was  now  high  time  that  Cervantes  should 
be  in  haste.  For  the  hour  was  rapidly 
approaching  when  the  envy  of  rivals  and 
the  malice  of  enemies  would  cease  to  be  of 
any  further  interest  to  him.  It  is  natural, 
it  is  in  accordance  with  our  righteous  in- 
stincts of  fair  play,  that  we  should  look  for 
some  lifting  of  the  clouds  from  this  man's 
life  now  that  its  end  was  drawing  near  ;  the 
gloomiest  life-day  does  not  seem  so  melan- 
choly if  only  some  crimson  glow  of  pros- 
perity breaks  at  last  along  its  western  sky. 
But  this  slight  boon  was  denied  to  Cer- 
vantes ;  his  sky  was  blacker  at  sunset  than 
ever  before.  His  wife  died,  leaving  him 
more  friendless  than  ever;  his  slender 
means  of  suoport  failed  him  ;  at  last,  driven 
by  actual  want  and  finding  himself  smitten 
with  mortal  disease,  he  sought  the  only 
shelter  open  to  him,  and  entered  the  order 
of  Franciscan  monks. 

Buckle,  in  his  illustrations  of  the  relig- 
ious fanaticism  of  Spain  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  has  instanced  the  case  of  Cer- 
vantes among  others.  But  the  case  is 
not  to  the  point  Undoubtedly,  there  was 
full  enough  of  religious  fanaticism  in  that 
day,  and  Cervantes  himself,  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  deep  religious  feeling.  But 
he  entered  upon  monkish  life,  more  from 
the  compulsion  of  necessity  than  from  any 
excess  of  pietistic  fervor.  The  world  now 
offered  to  him  nothing  but  a  common  hos- 
pital and  a  potter's  field ;  the  church  offered 
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to  him  an  honorable  retreat,  fraternal  treat- 
ment during  his  last  hours  and  a  respecta- 
ble burial.  Cervantes  had  not  renounced 
the  world,  but  the  world  had  renounced 
him.  It  might  seem  that  there  was  some- 
thing sordid  in  throwing  one's  self  into 
the  arms  ot  the  church  for  such  reasons  as 
these,  but  we  must  remember  that  it  was  a 
common  custom  and  a  very  wise  and  beau- 
tiful one.  Cerventes  merely  accepted  the 
aoblest  charity  which  religion  could  ofler 
to  unhappy  souls.  Buffeted  about  upon 
many  strange  seas,  he  gained  still  waters 
and  a  quiet  harborage,  where  he  might  pre- 
pare for  the  most  solemn  and  mysterious 
voyage  of  all. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1616,  it  became 
apparent  that  he  was  rapidly  sinking  and 
he  received  extreme  unction  in  accordance 
with  the  rites  of  his  church.  Even  then, 
he  did  not  renounce  those  pursuits  which 
had  formed  the  chief  passion  of  his  life  and 
one  so  poorly  rewarded  ;  for,  a  little  after- 
ward, we  find  him  writing  the  dedication 
to  his  PersiUs^  in  which  he  speaks  with 
calm  serenity  ot  his  dying  condition.  Some 
Spanish  critics,  with  most  pious  zeal,  have 


objected  to  this  occupation  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, sa3ring  that  he  should  now  have  put 
aside  all  earthly  pursuits  and  employed 
himself  in  preparing  for  death  and  the 
future.  But  we  have  been  taught  that 
much  suffering  here  on  earth,  noble  but 
unrewarded  labors,  poverty,  neglect  and 
loneliness  borne  with  patience,  form  the 
best  credentials  with  which  one  can  ap- 
proach the  court  of  heaven.  If  this  be  so, 
Cervantes  for  forty  years  had  been  prepar- 
ing, as  how  few  other  men,  for  the  dread 
event.  But  one  thing  which  he  had  a  right 
to  expect  was  yet  wanting ;  and  that  was  a 
full,  just  and  requiting  recognition  of  his 
genius  and  his  labors,  on  the  part  of  his 
fellow-men.  Rightly  then,  did  he  busy  his 
last  momeilts,  in  care  about  the  one  thing 
which  still  he  lacked. 

Four  days  afterward,  on  the  twenty -third 
of  April,  1 6 16,  he  died,  and  was  quietly 
buried  by  his  brother  monks  in  some  ob- 
scure corner  of  the  convent.  Two  centuries 
afterward  the  people  of  Spain  built  him  a 
monument,  but  not  over  the  place  of  his 
burial.    For  that  could  not  be  found. 

5.  S,  HebbercL 


A  Sunset  Scene. 

Over  the  fitful  and  petulant  storm, 
The  sun  broke  sudden,  yellow  and  warm, 
Like  a'mother's  love  o'er  her  wayward  child. 
Soothing  his  passion  with  love-words  mild. 

Far  over  the  vale  of  pathless  snow, 
Where  only  the  winter  and  storm-birds  go, 
The  sun  threw  a  ladder  of  golden  light. 
For  angel  feet  from  the  fields  of  night 

The  clouds  hung  frowning  above  the  hill, 
Standing  so  sullen  and  dark  and  still. 
When  the  gorgeous  day-god's  kindling  beams 
O'erspread  a  glory  like  glowing  dreams. 

The  royal  hill  wore  a  golden  crown, 

From  its  brow  had  vanished  the  angry  frown  ; 

A  celestial  radiance  o'er  it  stole,  — 

Like  a  saint  he  smiled,  with  his  aureole  1 

C.  A.  Riley. 
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MARTIN  AINSWORTH,  dispirited 
at  his  ill -success  in  endeavoring  to 
obtain  employment,  was  listlessly  strolling 
along  Fifth  Avenue,  totally  unaware  that 
be  was  so  near  the  flood-tide  in  his  afEairs, 
which  should  waft  fcim  on  to  fortune. 

Mr.  Stephen  Vannessar,  the  merchant- 
prince,  better  known  on  'Change  as  "Old 
Van,"  on  that  particular  afternoon  thought 
he  would  walk  up-town,  instead  of  waiting 
for  his  carnage.  And  Kate  Vannessar,  his 
only  child,  the  apple  of  his  eye,  concluded, 
as  it  was  such  a  charming  afternoon,  that  a 
walk  on  the  avenue  would  be  preferable  to 
a  ride  in  the  park,  by  way  of  variety.  Sud- 
denly she  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  papa 
coming  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  and 
darted  across  to  meet  hinL  Mr.  Vannessar 
saw  her  just  as  she  left  the  sidewalk,  and 
he  saw  also,  what  she  did  not,  the  runaway 
horse  with  fragments  of  carriage-shaft?  at- 
tached, dashing  wildly  down  the  street, 
rearing  and  plunging  right  upon  her,  and 
he  too  far  away  to  avert  or  share  her  dan- 
ger. Just  as  the  hoofs  of  the  mfuriated 
animal  were  about  to  crush  her  to  the 
earth,  and  in  speechless  woe,  his  imagina- 
tion already  saw  her  fair  form  trampled  in 
the  dust,  a  tall  youth  sprang  from  the  side- 
walk, with  a  mad  leap  clutched  the  dangling 
bridle,  turned  the  horse  aside  and  firmly 
maintaining  his  hold  in  spite  of  the  tossing 
head  and  his  own  •imminent  danger,  pres- 
endy  checked  the  frightened  animal  and 
surrendered  it  to  the  policeman  who  just 
then  appeared  on  the  scene. 

Kate  Vannessar  gained  the  sidewalk 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  peril  she  had  been 
in.  Mr.  Vannessar  saw  his  darling  safe, 
uninjured.  "  Kate,"  he  said,  as  he  came  up 
to  her,  extending  a  hand  shaking  as  with 
sudden  psdsy.  "  Father,"  she  said  simply, 
clinging  fast  to  his  hand,  and  the  word  ex- 
pressed much,  for  he  was  "  Papa "  to  her 
ordinarily,  but  when  the  wells  of  feeling 
were  deeply  stirred  he  was  "Father."  They 
were  not  a  demonstrative  pair,but  they  per- 
fectly understood  each  other.  Then  they 
tnmed  to  look  for  her  preserver. 

"What  is  your  name  ?"  asked  Mr.  Van- 
nessar, gruffly.  "^ 


"  Martin  Ainsworth,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Come  home  with  me,"  said  Mr.  Van- 
nessar, "  I  want  to  talk  with  you,  and  I 
cannot  here — and  now."  And  silently  the 
trio,  father  and  daughter  still  hand  in  hand, 
walked  along  the  avenue,  up  the  marble 
steps  and  into  the  stately  mansion. 

Martm's  story  was  soon  told.  He  had 
come  down  from  the  country  in  search  of 
work.  He  had  spent  nearly  all  his  money 
and  found  no  employment. 

"  I  will  take  you  into  my  service  from 
this  minute,"  said  Stephen  Vannessar,  "  and 
look  here,  young  man,  if  you  will  but  be  as 
good  a  friend  to  yourself  as  I  will  be  to 
you,  if  you  will  but  help  yourself  as  much 
as  I  will  help  you,  the  door  to  wealth,  — 
nay  more,  to  social  position  and  influence  is 
open  to  you  from  this  day." 

So  Martin  became  a  clerk  in  the  wealthy 
old  firm  of  "  Vannessar,  Son,  &  Co.,"  Mr. 
Stephen  Vannessar  being  the  "  Son,"  his 
father  having  left  it  for  the  repose  of  Green- 
wood years  before. 

For  a  month  Mr.  Vannessar  examined  all 
the  work  of  his  new  clerk  with  the  most 
careful  and  particular  attention.  He  made 
inquiries  concerning  him  at  his  boarding- 
place.  He  weighed  and  analyzed  every 
sentence  he  chanced,  to  hear  him  utter. 
He  scrutinized  each  trifling  act  in  every 
possible  light,  and  would  fain  have  got  at 
his  very  thoughts  had  that  been  possible. 

He  often  heard  Martin's  fellow-clerks 
make  ill-bred  allusions  to  his  country- made 
garments,  and  he  saw  Martin's  heightened 
color  when  such  remarks  met  his  ear,  as 
they  sometimes  did ;  but  the  ill-natured  jest 
and  coarse  taunt  never  provoked  a  reply 
in  kind,  and  they  gradually  ceased,  as  one 
after  another,  his  fellow-workers  were  won 
by  his  magnanimous  silence  and  ready 
willingness  to  do  any  of  them  a  favor,  to 
treat  him  with  the  respect  his  course  nat- 
urally inspired.  But  as  week  after  week 
went  by  and  there  was  no  perceptible 
change  in  Martin's  clothing,  Mr.  Vannessar 
fell  to  wondering  how  he  spent  his  money. 
He  was  always  on  hand  promptly,  his  ap- 
pearance never  betrayed  the  slightest  dis- 
sipjation,  he  never  carried  about  with  him 
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the  fumes  of  liquor  or  smoke.  How  did  he 
spend  his  money  ?  As  Mr.  Vannessar  re- 
volved this  question  over  and  over  in  his 
mind,  a  frown  was  wont  to  wrinkle  his 
brow.  A  man  of  generous  and  noble  im- 
pulses himself,  parsimony  was  a  failing  that 
be  could  not  easily  overlook.  And  as  Mar- 
tin quietly,  persistently,  but  invariably  re- 
fused to  make  one  of  a  party  to  the  theatre, 
or  to  join  in  any  pleasant  excursion  that 
his  companions  were  fond  of  planning,  Mr. 
Vannessar  noted  it,  and  the  frown  on  his 
brow  grew  darker  and  more  ominous,  as 
he  muttered  to  himself,  "  That  would  never 
do." 

What  would  never  do?  Who  can  tell 
what  plans  and  projects  Mr.  Vannessar  had 
in  his  head,  what  air-castles  he  was  build- 
ing for  Martin  ?  "I  must  understand  this," 
he  said  to  himself,  thoughtfully,  shaking  his 
head,  "  I  must  find  out  about  this  !  " 

When  Martin  had  been  six  months  in 
the  employ  of  "Vannessar,  Son  &  Co.," 
Mr.  Vannessar  summoned  him  one  day  to 
his  private  counting-room. 

"  I  have  a  little  fault  to  find,"  he  began 
abruptly,  ^  or  perhaps  I  should  say  a  little 
criticism  to  make.  Can  you  guess  what  it 
is?" 

"No  sir."  The  answer  came  clear, 
prompt  and  distinct,  with  quiet  composure. 
"  I  have  worked  for  you  to  the  very  best  of 
my  understanding  and  ability." 

"  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  you  there. 
But — I  pay  you  a  tolerably  good  salary. 
Could  you  not — afford  to  —  dress  a  little 
better?" 

The  quick  blood  mounted  to  Martin's 
brow.  For  an  instant  there  was  a  painful 
silence. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of 
manly  dignity,  "  I  can  dispose  of  the  money 
I  earn  as  suits  me  best." 

Mr.  Vannessar,  the  coolest  and  most  im- 
passable of  men,  became  slightly  embar- 
rassed at  the  implied  reproof. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said.  "  I  sup- 
pose it  seems  like  an  unwarrantable  med- 
dling with  your  affairs,  yet  I  am  going  to 
ask  a  question  which  you  may  consider  im- 
pertinent and  refuse  to  answer.  Yet  I 
should  like  very  much  to  know, — and  no 


idle  reason  actuates  me  in  asking, — how  you 
spend  your  money  ?  " 

"  I  am  quite  willing  you  should  know,'* 
said  Martin.  "  My  father's  farm  is  heavily 
mortgaged,  and  working  it  as  best  we 
might,  we  could  not  make  it  pay  off  the 
mortgage,  scarcely  the  interest,  and  so  I 
came  to  the  city  in  s^rch  of  work  that 
would  enable  me  to  pay  it  off.  I  have  sent 
all  the  money  I  have  earned  so  far,  except 
what  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to 
spend,  to  my  father." 

"  I  will  repay  you  for  your  confidence," 
said  Mr.  Vannessar,  "by  doubling  your 
salary.  That  will  enable  you  to  dress  suit- 
ably, to  allow  yourself  some  recreation,  and 
still  admit  of  your  assisting  your  father. 
And  if  the  mortgage  is  likely  to  be  forclosed 
before  you  can  pay  it  up,  why  let  me  know 
and  I  will  take  it  on  my  hands.  Here  is  an 
order  for  goods  that  I  wish  you  to  attend 
to,"  he  went  on  in  the  same  breath,  "  and 
now  'as  I  am  very  busy  this  morning, — " 
with  an  abrupt  bow  of  dismissal,  he  whirled 
round  in  his  chair  facing  his  desk,  leaving 
Martin  with  the  order  in  his  hand,  dumb 
with  surprise,  contemplating  Mr.  Vannes- 
sar's  bald  head. 

In  spite  of  the  unpromising  situation,  he 
hesitatingly  essayed  a  few  words  of  grati- 
tude. 

"Tut!  tut!"  said  "Old  Van",  "I'm 
very  busy.  You  must  go  attend  to  that 
order  directly."    And  Martin  went. 

But  when  Martin  disappeared  and  the 
door  was  closed,  Mr.  Vannessar  forgot  how 
bus^  he  was.  He  dropped  his  pen  and 
sprang  up.  He  rubbed  his  hands  gleefully 
together.  "  He  will  do !  "  he  said.  "  He 
is  made  of  good  stuff  after  all !  He  would 
make  his  way  with  nobody  to  back  him  ! 
He  will  do ! "  and  as  a  rap  came  at  the 
door,  Mr.  Vannessar  remembered  suddenly 
how  busy  he  was,  and  subsided  to  his  writ- 
ing. No  wonder  that  the  clerks  of  "  Van- 
nessar^  Son  &  Co.,^*  were  in  the  habit  of 
declaring  that  "Old  Van"  was  "a  trifle 
peculiar." 

Possessing  a  quick  insight  and  attend- 
ing faithfully  to  even  the  most  trivial  duties 
of  his  position,  Martin  Ainsworth  proved 
himself  a  clerk  after  Mr.  Vannessar*s  own 
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heart  Steadily  up  the  kdder  of  success 
he  climbed  step  by  step,  aided  and  guided 
by  his  employer,  whose  interest  in  his  wel- 
£u^  continued  unabated, — nay,  increased 
rather.  To  him,  as  by  magic,  the  doors  of 
good  society  opened,  when  it  was  found 
that  he  was  endorsed  by  Stephen  Vannes- 
sar,  and  with  ready  aptitude  he  made  his 
own  the  polished  manners  and  counly  graces 
of  the  beau-monde.  His  winning  smile 
and  genial  way  soon  made  him  a  general 
&vorite,  and  Stephen  Vannessar  watched 
his  onward  and  up-^ard  way  with  hearty  ap- 
probation and  supreme  satisfaction,  and 
still  said  softly  to  himself,  ''he  will  do." 

The  steps  from  clerk  to  confidential 
derk,  to  head  book-keeper,  to  junior  part- 
ner, were  so  easy  and  gradual,  that  some- 
times it  seemed  to  Martin  that  his  good 
fortune  must  be  a  dream.  Long  ago  the 
mortgage  on  the  country  home  was  paid  ofi^ 
and  many  were  the  luxuries  in  the  little 
£uin-house  which  Martin's  father  and 
mother  mentioned  with  pardonable  pride 
as  coming  "  from  our  son  in  the  city." 

And  even  yet  Martin  had  not  reached  the 
goal  of  his  aspiration.  From  the  day  when 
be  had  saved  the  beautiful  and  daintily 
dressed  daughter  of  his  employer  from  the 
hoofs  of  the  runaway  horse,  he  had  looked 
upon  her  as  a  goddess,  and  worshipped  her 
afar  off.  Scarcely  a  week  passed,  but  that 
she  came  to  her  father's  counting-room,  and 
she  always  had  a  bright  smile  and  a  few 
gracious  words  for  Martin  as  she  passed 
him.  His  leisure  moments  were  spent  in 
earnest  study  of  art,  science,  and  literature, 
and  the  actuating  motive  of  all  was,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  converse  understandingly 
on  the  topics  that  he  knew  interested  the 
woman  of  his  love,  that  he  might  in  some 
remote  degree  make  himself  worthy  of  her. 
Yes,  he  dared  aspire  to  the  love  of  Kate 
Vannessar. 

When  Kate's  Aunt  Lawrence,  who  ma- 
tronized  the  Vannessar  establishment, — 
Mrs.  Vannessar  had  died  longer  ago  than 
Kate  could  remember,  —  hinted  to  her 
brother  Stephen  that  it  was  hardly  judicious 
to  invite  young  Mr.  Ainsworth  there  so 
often,  since  he  and  Kate  might  get  up  an 
attachment  for  each  other,  and  Kate  with 
her  fortune  ought  to  make  a  more  brilliant 


match  than  that,  Mr.  Vannessar  responded 
with  oracular  brevity,  that  "  Kate  might  go 
£Euther  and  do  worse." 

And  when  Mrs.  Lawrence,  who  was  fond 
of  indulging  in  bright  visions  of  Kate's 
future,  persisted  in  tormenting  her  brother 
by  harping  on  the  subject,  he  silenced  her 
with,  "  You  don't  know  what  a  good  match 
is.  Money  is  not  the  only  thing  worth 
considering.  And  if  it  were,  Kate  can 
afford  to  marry  as  she  pleases.  She  will 
have  money  enough  herself.  And  if  she 
should  marry  Martin  Ainsworth,  why  the 
old  firm  would  be  *  Vannessar,  Son  &  Co.,' 
again  in  truth,  which  is  not  likely  to  happen 
if  she  marries  anybody  else." 

Mrs.  Lawrence  said  no  more.  Meta- 
phorically speaking,  she  washed  her  hands 
of  the  whole  matter,  and  made  no  further 
attempt  to  alter  the  course  of  af&irs.  And 
so  Martin  came  and  went  as  frequently  as 
before  which  was  as  frequently  as  Mr.  Van- 
nessar could  invent  some  reason  for  having 
him  come. 

And  did  Kate  Vannessar  care  for  Mar- 
tin ?  She  never  forgot  that  he  had  risked 
his  life  to  rescue  her  from  danger,  that  he 
was  her  father's  partner,  and  she  always 
greeted  him  with  a  frank  and  cordial  sisterly 
kindness.  If  he  had  been  unfortunate,  if 
her  father  had  disapproved  of  him,  if  their 
meetings  had  been  few  and  hx  between,  if 
in  short  everything  had  been  different  firom 
what  it  was,  the  fickle  god  might  very  likely 
have  roused  her  heart  into  such  passionate 
love  for  him  that  she  could  have  abandoned 
everything  and  counted  it  cheaply  lost  so  that 
she  had  but  won  him.  But  to  have  every- 
thing else  and.him  too  if  she  chose,  why 
that  was  very  different.  What  was  a  rip- 
ple more  or  less  in  her  serene  and  happy 
existence?  For  Martin's  devotion  was 
perfectly  apparent  to  Kate  Vannessar,  and 
while  she  was  to  him  "a  daughter  of  the 
gods,  divinely  tall,  and  most  divinely  fair," 
he  was  to  her,  her  father's  friend,  a  man 
for  whom  she  cherished  strong  gtatitude 
and  most  profound  respect.  But  did  she 
love  him  ? 

A  beauty,  a  belle,  and  an  heiress,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  there  were  many  aspi- 
rants to  Kate  Vannessar's  favor.  There 
was  Walter  Hamilton,  her  aunt's  favorite, 
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whose  name  rumor  often  coupled  wUh  hers. 
His  fortune  was  a  lair  match  for  her  own, 
and  he  was  a  man  of  culture,  and  varied 
experience,  and  fascinating  manners.  His 
society  had  come  to  be  almost  a  necessity 
to  Kate  and  her  aunt,  so  often  he  was  with 
them.  The  Hamiltons  had  a  summer  res- 
idence close  beside  Mr.  Vannessar's  on  the 
Hudson,  and  Walter  Hamilton  took  Kate 
out  on  the  river  boating  in  summer  twi- 
lights, or  rode  with  her  through  the  dewy 
woods  and  lanes.  He  was  always  an  enter- 
taining companion,  and  she  liked  him  cer- 
tainly, O  yes,  very  much.  But  did  she  love 
him? 

He  asked  her  the  question  one  golden 
sunset  hour  as  he  rested  idly  on  his  oars 
and  the  little  boat  floated  with  the  current. 
No  blush  deepened  on  her  cheek.  Her 
luminous  eyes  met  his  in  a  clear  frank  gaze, 

''  No,  Mr.  Hamilton,  I  think  not  I  must 
be  very  cold-hearted,  for  I  do  not  love  any- 
body— except  papa." 

"  But  you  will  some  day,"  he  urged. 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  may.  I  cannot  tell. 
^  Now  you  are  my  friend.  I  like  you.  That 
is  all:" 

"  But  there  is  nobody  else,  you  say,  and 
so  I  shall  still  hope." 

"There  is  nobody  else,"  she  repeated 
softly  and  absently,  a  sweet  echo.  But 
why  did  her  thoughts  flit  off  suddenly  to 
Martin  Ainsworth  in  the  sultry  city  ? 

Walter  Hamilton,  that  night  repeating 
to  himself  that  bit  of  conversation,  tried  to 
determine  whether  he  had  been  rejected  or 
DO.  He  consoled  himself  by  thinking  that 
she  must  surely  say  yes  by-and-by.  But 
for  the  hundredth  time  he  wished  that  Kate 
Vannessar,  charming  as  she  was,  was  rather 
more  like  other  girls. 

A  week  or  two  later  Mr.  Vannessar  in- 
vited Martin  Ainsworth  out  to  his  country- 
house  for  a  few  days.  One  morning  when 
it  had  been  decided  that  a  ride  would  be 
enjoyable,  Martin  and  Kate  were  ready  and 
waiting  on  the  piazza,  when  the  groom 
came  round  with  tr.e  horses.  Mr.  Vannes- 
sar had  not  yet  appeared. 

"  Martin,"  said  Kate,  as  the  groom  was 
turning  away,  "  that  strap  should  be  drawn 
a  litUe  tighter." 


Martin  Ainsworth  sprang  forward  and 
the  groom  turned  simultaneously. 

"  Excuse  me,  Mj.  Ainsworth,"  said  Miss 
Vannesser,  with  slight  confusion,  "the 
coachman's  name  Is  Martin." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,**  said  Mr.  Ains- 
worth, gravely. 

The  strap  properly  adjusted,  the  man 
went  away. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  said  Kate,  breaking  the 
silence  that  was  fast  becoming  uncomforta- 
ble, "that  anything  so  awkward  should 
have  happened.  Please  do  not  think  hard 
thoughts  ot  me  for  making  such  a  blunder.'^ 

Mr.  Ainsworth  turned  toward  her  with 
an  expression  on  his  face  she  never  forgot, 
an  expression  that  made  her  wildly  wish 
that  her  father  would  appear. 

"  It  was  my  blunder,"  he  said.  "  It  is 
not  a  very  common  name,  and  I  dare  say  it 
is  not  generally  considered  very  melodious, 
but  it  was  musical  on  your  lips.  If  you 
could  know  what  happiness  it  gave  me  for 
a  second,  perhaps — perhaps — you  might  be 
persuaded  to  call  me  so." 

"It  seems  hard  to  refuse  so  simple  a  re- 
quest," said  Miss  Vannessar,  wondering 
vaguely  that  her  heart  was  beating  so 
tumuUuously,  and  that  her  father  delayed 
so  long,  "and  yet — and  yet  a  lady  could 
scarcely  address  a  gentleman  friend  in 
that  way,  unless — " 

It  was  not  like  Kate  Vannessar  to  stam- 
mer and  be  so  confused. 

"  I  know  my  request  is  much  more  auda- 
cious than  it  seems.  You  mean  that  a  wo- 
man would  scarcely  address  her  friend  so, 
unless  he  was  more  to  her  than  a  mere 
friend.  And  yet  I  am  so  presumptuous  as 
still  to  urge  my  request  There  is  no  music 
in  the  world  so  sweet  to  my  ears  as  would 
be  my  name  on  your  lips  with  that  mean- 
ing. You  know — ^you  must  know  that  I 
love  you.  And  may  I  dare  to  hope  that 
you  will  ever  call  me— Martin  ?  " 

The  fair  face  was  still  troubled. 

"  It  would  be  idle  for  me  to  pretend  not 
to  understand  you.  I  am  sorry  tor  the 
words  you  have  spoken.  I  think,  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  that  I  must  be  sated  with  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  life,  for  one 
good  man  after  another  off*ers  me  his  love. 
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and  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  desire  so  great 
a  boon  or  not  I  like  you.  That  is  all. 
But  papa^s  dearest  friend  must  be  my  dear 
friend,  too." 

He  could  not  refuse  the  offered  hand. 
He  held  it  fast  clasped  within  his  own. 

"By  the  friendship  you  offer  me,"  he 
said,  earnestly,  "  I  entreat  you  to  answer 
me  question  truthfully.  If  the  dearest 
dream  of  my  life  is  never  to  be  realized,  the 
qnicker  I  fece  the  truth  like  a  man  the  bet- 
ter. If  you  are  really  my  friend,  tell  me  if 
it  is  because  some  one  else  is  so  dear  to 
jou,  that  my  love  is  valueless  ?  " 

"There  is  nobody  else,"  she  said,  softly, 
thinking  as  she  spoke — O  fickle  woman— 
of  Walter  HanMlton. 

••Then  I  may  still  hope,"  he  said,  "and 
if  ever  the  happy  day  comes  when  you  love 
me  as  I  love  you,  then  let  this  be  the  sign; 
promise  me  that  then,  if  that  time  ever 
oomes,  you  will  call  me — Martin." 

Mr.  Vannessar's  coming  $tep  sounded  in 
thebalL 

"If  that  time  ever  comes,"  she  said, 
gently  withdrawing  her  hand  from  his,  "  I 
promise — what  you  desire." 

And  presently  they  were  off  on  their  ride. 
And  Martin's  visit  ended  and  he  went  back 
to  the  dty.  Every  word  and  inflection  he 
had  heard  he  treasured.  With  many  a 
pang  of  jealousy  he  pictured  to  himself 
Walter  Hamilton  loitering  beside  her 
through  the  pleasant  summer  days.  And 
Walter  Hamilton,  invrardly  chafing  that  his 
suit  progressed  so  little,  was  secretly  dread- 
ing the  time  when  they  must  return  to  the 
city,  and  Martin  Ainsworth  would  have 
again  daily  opportunities  for  seeing  her ; 
for  each  instinctively  recognized  in  the 
other,  his  most  dangerous  rival. 

The  days  chased  each  other  rapidly  by, 
the  summer  ended,  and  the  Vannessars 
and  Hamiltons  in  company  with  myriads  of 
others,  flocked  back  to  their  cit}  homes. 
Kate  Vannessarcame  back  no  longer  serene 
and  light-hearted.  She  felt  that  she  had 
not  given  a  decided  answer  to  either  of  the 
two  gentlemen,  and  hence  she  had  in  a 
maimer  committed  herself  to  both.  Which 
should  she  choose  if  either,  or  if  neither 
how  should   she  conduct  herself  toward 


them  ?  If  either  of  the  gentlemen  were 
away,  she  would  prefer  the  other  to  any- 
body else  in  her  circle  of  acquaintance. 
But  did  she  really  love  either  ?  With  daily 
but  fruitless  self-questioning  the  time  went 
by  and  winter  came. 

It  was  a  stormy  Sunday  afternoon.  As 
the  early  twilight  came,  Kate  sitting  by  the 
window  closed  the  book  she  had  been 
reading  with  a  sigh. 

"  What  is  it,  Kate  ?  "  asked  her  father. 

"  I  have  been  reading  about  St  Bernard, 
and  papa,  I  was  thinking  that  there  are  no 
heroes,  no  truly  brave  men  now-a-days." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  agree  in  your 
conclusion,"  said  Mr.Vannessar.  "  I  think 
there  are  as  brave  men  in  the  world  now  as 
there  ever  were." 

"  Yes,  but  we  don*t  know  any  of  them," 
said  Kate. 

"  Don't  you  think,"  said  Mr.  Vannessar 
slowly  "  that  he  is  a  brave  man  who  seeing 
a  total  stranger  in  imminent  peril  risks  his 
own  life  for  her  rescue  ?  " 

"  Don't  think  me  ungrateful  or  forgetful, 
papa.  Yes  that  was  brave.  Mr.  Ains- 
worth Was  and  is  a  brave  man  in  one  sense, 
but  that  is  not  the  sort  of  courage  I  meant 
A  man  may  be  physically  brave  and  yet  be 
morally  a  coward.  To  do  a  generous  and 
noble  act  that  cannot  fail  to  win  the  plau- 
dits of  all,  may  be  comparatively  easy  for  a 
man  who  might  yet  stoop  to  dishonor  rather 
than  encounter  the  disapprobation  of  the 
crowd,  who  would  fail  to  appreciate  the 
course  that  honor  and  conscience  marked 
out  as  right.    Am  I  not  right,  papa  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  so.  In  the  abstract,  yes.  But 
why  do  you  conclude  that  there  are  no 
morally  brave  men  in  our  day  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  I  was  wrong  there,  for  no 
doubt  there  are  such  now.  But  what  we 
see  of  each  other  in  society  is  so  far  from 
our  real  selves,  we  are  so  accustomed  to 
yield  to  ths^prejudices  of  others,  to  give  an 
assifittthere  an  assent  is  expected,  that  we 
can  seldom  know  truly  even  our  dearest 
friends.  It  seems  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for 
a  polished  exterior, — almost  entire  igno- 
rance of  what  is  within." 

"  Then  to  get  down  to  the  point"  said 
Mr.  Vannessar  lightly,  "your  grievance  is 
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either  that  you  don't  know  people  enough,  or 
that  you  don't  know  enough  about  people, 
but  which  is  it  ?  " 

«*  To  tell  the  whole  truth"  answered  Kate 
in  the  same  tone,  '*  I  don't  know  but  one 
man  in  the  world  thoroughly  well,  and  he 
is  the  bravest,  the  dearest,  and  the  most 
indulgent  old  gentleman  in  the  world." 

One  evening  the  following  week,  Kate 
Vannessar  invited  a  few  of  her  friends  to 
pass  the  evening  with  her.  It  was  not  a 
great  party.  The  spacious  parlors  were 
just  comfortably  filled.  It  was  in  fact  a 
very  select  and  recherche  afi^ir.  There 
was  music  and  singing  and  there  were  some 
new  and  very  fine  engravings  which  had 
recently  been  sent  to  Mr.  Vannessar  from 
abroad.  Of  course  Walter  Hamilton  and 
Martin  Ainsworth  were  both  there,  anxious 
as  ever  to  gain  a  smile  or  a  glance  of  the 
woman  each  was  doing  his  best  to  win  from 
the  other. 

All  was  going  merry  as  a  marriage-bell, 
when  there  came  a  singular  and  unexpected 
interruption  to  the  low  and  pleasant  hum 
of  conversation.  An  old,  grey-headed  man, 
dad  in  warm  and  comfortable,  but  very 
quaint  attire,  nervously  grasping  in  one 
hand  a  hat  and  stout  walking-stick,  sud- 
denly appeared  at  the  paVlor-door  and 
walked  into  the  very  midst  of  the  gay  party. 
He  was  what  he  looked,  —  an  honest 
countryman.  Kate  Vannessar,  just  then 
seated  at  the  piano,  was  talking  with  Walter 
Hamilton  who  was  leaning  over  her.  Mar- 
tin Ainsworth,  standing  with  his  back 
towards  the  parlor  entrance,  was  explaining 
an  allegorical  engraving  to  a  group  of 
ladies,  listening  with  great  interest  to  his 
fluent  description.  When  the  room  be- 
came suddenly  still,  Kate  Vannessar  turned 
about  to  see  what  it  might  mean,  and  al- 
most at  the  same  instant,  Martin  Ains- 
worth, finding  that  nobody  wa5>  talking  but 
himself,  ceased  suddenly  and  lool^d  around* 

Good  heavens !  There  benciith  4he 
brilliant  chandelier,  in  the  very  centre  of 
that  aristocratic  and  high-bred  gathering, 
stood  his  father,  with  a  bewildered  and 
troubled  look  on  his  face.  And  such  an 
awful,  such  an  ominous  hush !  '^  Martin" 
commenced  the  old  man  in  a  quavering 
voice,   recognizing   at   last,  the   hct   he 


sought,  "  I  thought  Pd  surprise  ye  like, 
but  I've  had  such  a  job  a  findin'  ye,  I  didn't 
know  but  I'd  have  to  give  it  up  and  go 
back  home  without  seein'  ye  at  all." 

Poor  Martin  !  The  most  dutiful  son  in 
the  world,  putting  himself  in  his  place,  can 
readily  imagine  that  the  surprise  was  not  a 
pleasant  one.  Shall  I  confess  it  ?  For  a 
moment,  a  fierce  temptation  battled  in 
Martin's  mind  for  the  mastery.  He  need 
not  acknowledge  the  ungrammatical,  old- 
fashioned  old  man  as  his  father.  He  could 
treat  him  kindly,  and  pass  him  off  as  an 
old  friend  from  the  country.  Would  Kate 
Vannessar,  with  her  worship  of  culture, 
ever  be  won  by  that  man's  son,  and  accept 
him  as  a  father-in-law?  The  question 
added  itself  to  the  temptation  in  that  fate- 
ful moment  with  awful  power.  But  Martin 
had  received  an  old-fashioned  training. 
The  Sunday  School  lesson  that  he  had  re- 
peated a  little  boy  at  his  mother's  knee, 
"  Honor  thy  father  and  mother"  flashed 
into  the  tumult  of  his  mind,  and  with  it  a 
thought  of  their  unselfish  love  for  their 
only  son.  The  protecting  care  that  had 
guarded  and  made  bright  his  boyhood,  the 
tender  and  unselfish  devotion  that  even 
now  would  give  up  everything  to  purchase 
for  their  darling  an  added  pleasure,  could 
he  be  so  base  as  to  fail  to  requite  it  all  ? 
No,  he  could  not  wound  the  loving  old 
heart,  even  to  win  Kate  Vannessar's  hand. 
It  was  his  misfortune  that  his  father  should 
appear  then,  and  there,  and  so  ;  but  it' was 
clearly  his  duty  to  make  the  best  of  it 

It  is  said  that  in  a  moment,  upon  the 
attention  of  the  drowning  is  pressed  a  pan- 
orama of  all  their  past  life.  Even  so,  while 
the  voice  of  his  fether  fell  upon  Martin's 
ear,  these  thoughts  whirled  confusedly 
through  his  mind.  To  an  observer,  he 
seemed  surprised,  perplexed,  disturbed. 
Kate  Vannessar  took  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance.    What  would  he  do  ? 

As  Mr.  Ainsworth  finished,  Martin  stood 
beside  him.  Still  the  attention  of  every- 
body was  fixed  upon  them.  <<  Dear  fiither," 
he  said  in  a  clear  distinct  voice,  that  had  a 
ring  of  triumph  in  it,  looking  down  with 
the  rare  smile  that  few  could  resist,  on  the 
troubled  £ace  of  the  old  man,  <<  this  is  in- 
deed a  surprise.    I  am  sorry  you  had  so 
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mnch  trouble  in  finding  me,  but  now," 
placing  the  thin  hand  caressingly  on  his 
ann,  *^  jowc  trouble  is  at  an  end,  for  I  shall 
take  care  of  you." 

Kate  Vannessar's  heart  gave  a  great 
boand  as  she  listened.  She  appreciated  it 
aB.  She  had  found  her  hero.  She  knew 
suddenly  whom  she  loved. 

"Really  an  astonishing  tableau,"  whis- 
pered Mr.  Hamilton  sneeringly  to  her. 
His  words  dispelled  any  lingering  doubt 
that  yet  found  place  in  her  mind.  Glanc- 
ing coldly  at  him,  she  rose  and  crossed  the 
room. 

"  Martin,"  she  said,  and  her  sweet,  low 
voice  was  clear  as  a  flute,  '^  please  intro- 
duce me  to  your  lather."  She  had  called 
him  "Martin."  His  heart  throbbed  with 
sudden  ecstasy.  When  he  thought  he  had 
kttt  an,  lo  he  had  gained  all ! 

Kate  had  broken  the  ice.  The  awkward 
pause  was  at  an  end.  The  conversation  so 
abruptly  broken  off  was  recommenced. 
Everybody  knew  the  Vannessars  were  very 
eccentric,  and  if  Kate  Vannessar  chose  to 
entertain  such  an  old  gentleman,  why,  that 
was  her  own  afiair,  and  scarcely  more  than 
one  could  expect  of  her.  ' 

"  Martin"  she  said  again  in  a  minute  or 


two,  when  everything  was  going  on  smoothly 
once  more,  "  please  finish  what  you  were 
saying  to  those  ladies  about  the  engravings, 
and  leave  me  to  entertain  your  father.  He 
must  come  into  the  library  and  see  papa. 
I  am  sure  papa  will  be  delighted  to  know 
him,"  and  Martin  with  an  eloquent  glance 
that  said  more  than  he  dared  trust  his  lips 
to  say,  turned  to  do  her  bidding. 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  was  almost  too 
much  for  him,  however.  It  was  hard  to 
collect  his  wandering  thoughts  and  say 
anything  about  the  pictures,  and  he  tried 
vainly  afterward,  to  recall  what  he  did  say. 
He  only  knew  that  the  rest  of  the  evening 
passed  in  a  happy  maze.  Mr.  Vannessar 
and  Kate  insisted  that  his  father  should  be 
their  guest  while  he  tarried  in  the  city,  and 
when  the  evening  company  had  all  depart- 
ed, there  were  a  few  blissful  minutes  when 
Martin  had  Kate  all  to  himself,  and  he  be- 
gan to  realize  his  exceeding  happiness. 

**  I  know  now"  said  Kate  "  that  I  have 
loved  you  all  along,  but  dearest  Martin,  I 
believe  I  should  never  have  known  how  * 
well  I  loved  you,  if  I  had  not  found  myself 
doubting  and  fearing  for  a  single  instant 
lest  you  should  prove  less  noble  than  I  had 
always  believed  you  to  be." 

Sarah  G.  Duley. 


Sunset* 

The  children  gather  at  the  fence 

(The  gate  swings  out^-ard  to  the  west) 
And  watch  the  purple  bills  from  whence 

The  father  comes  with  food  and  rest. 
Their  lengthened  shadows  fdXL  behind, 

Their  faces  glow  the  while  they  wait, 
To  bid  him  welcome  when  they  find 

That  father's  commg  to  the  gate. 

We  turn  away,  when  sunset  fills 

Our  valleys  with  a  glory  sweet, 
And  on  the  green  immortal  hills 

We  catch  the  sound  of  coming  feet. 
Our  lengthened  shadows  fall  liefore ; 

Our  faces  darken  as  we  wait ; 
Ah !  foolish  children,  who  deplore 

The  Father's  coming  at  the  gate. 

Mary  C.  Peckkam, 
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Woman  in  the  Ministry. 


IN  writing  upon  this  topic  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  argue  the  right  of  woman  to 
engage  in  this  field  of  labor.  When  in  her 
soul  there  dwells  the  love  of  God  and  of  his 
truth,  and  she  finds  herself  in  possession  of 
ability  to  work  for  the  promotion  of  pure 
and  undefiled  reliigion  in  the  hearts  of  his 
children,  her  right  so  to  work  is  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Nor  is  it  my  purpose  to  plead 
for  her  admission  to  this  department  of  the 
world's  work.  She  is  already  admitted. 
She  is  in  the  church,  and  in  the  pulpit. 
Her  call  and  commission  are  not  from 
earthly  councils  but  from  heaven,  and  the 
church  of  to-day  dares  not — I  cannot  think 
it  wishes  even — to  enforce  upon  her  either 
inactivity  or  silence. 

It  will  be  readily  understood,  then,  that 
I  have  no  explanation  *o  offer  concerning 
this  phenomena,  if  such  it  seems  to  any, 
of  woman  in  the  puloit,  or  any  apology  to 
make  for  her  presence  there.  No  one 
questions  why  the  Christian  woman  feeds 
the  hungry,  clothes  the  naked,  shelters 
the  homeless,  encourages  the  despairing, 
strengthens  the  tempted,  and  comforts  the 
sorrowing ;  let  none  ask  then,  why  she  is 
at  work  in  the  Christian  ministry,  for  the 
reasons  are  one — the  world's  great  need. 
Were  I  to  explain  or  apologize  at  all,  I 
should  feel  called  upon  to  account  for  her 
having  done  so  little  in  this  field,  and  for 
the  limited  number  engaged. 

But  turning  from  all  this,  let  us  consider 
rather  what,  being  already  in  the  ministry, 
woman  can  and  ought  to  do  therein.  Shall 
she  preach  a  little  by  way  of  experiment 
merely  ?  There  are  those  who  are  fond  of 
claiming  that  all  this  is  an  experiment  of 
doubtful  Issue.  Is  it  so  ?  My  own  experi- 
ence, extending  through  fifteen  years  of  un- 
interrupted pulpit  and  parish  work ;  years 
ot  work  in  the  rural  villages  and  neighbor- 
hoods of  the  West ;  years  of  work  as  a  set- 
tled pastor  in  a  large  and  growing  parish ; 
personal  acquaintance  with  hundreds  oi 
parishes  east  and  west  in  a  dozen  different 
States  of  the  Union  ;  all  this,  together  with 
years  of  study  in  college  as  a  direct  prepara- 
tion for  the  work,  has  not  led  me  to  feel 


that  it  is  at  all  an  experiment.  When  I  see 
as  many  of  the  wise,  powerful  and  good, 
and  as  many  of  the  poor  and  needy  crowd- 
ing to  hear  the  glad  tidings  from  the  lips  of 
my  sister  as  from  those  of  my  brother ; 
when  I  see  as  many  converts  bow  at  tbf^ 
one  altar  as  at  the  other;  when  I  see 
churches  reared,  debts  paid,  and  all  good 
works  going  on  and  prospering  through  the 
blessing  of  God,  in  her  hands  as  in  his,  and 
this  through  a  succession  of  years  in  the 
same  parish,  it  does  not  seem  an  experi- 
ment, nor  do  the  people  blessed  by  such 
ministry  so  regard  it  How  is  it  practi- 
cally? Here  is  a  congregation,  gathered 
from  the  different  homes  and  solitary  places 
of  the  world.  Among  them,  one  is  strug- 
gling with  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  has 
come  as  to  a  place  of  refuge,  vaguely  hop- 
ing that  he  may  get  help  to  resist  the 
awful  strength  of  the  tempter ;  one  is  over- 
shadowed by  gjoom,  and  hopes  for  a  ray  of 
light;  one  is  bewildered  in  the  crooked 
ways  and  needs  to  be  directed ;  one  walks 
over  rough  places  and  needs  support ;  one 
mourns  sdmost  without  hope,  and  one  stands 
on  the  very  brink  of  the  river  of  death  and 
asks  of  the  life  beyond.  And  so  all  over 
the  house  each  one  has  come  with  a  special 
need  and  a  special  burden.  And  here  is  a 
woman  with  earnest,  loving  heart,  who 
knows  just  what  needs  to  be  said  to  these 
waiting  souls,  and  just  how  to  say  it.  She 
speaks  the  needed  word,  in  the  same  spirit 
as  she  would,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  hold  a 
cup  of  cold  water  to  the  lips  of  the  thirsty. 
Is  this  an  experiment?  Whatever  blind 
prejudice  or  unthinking  conservatism  may 
say,  the  good  sense  and  heart  of  humanity 
will  refuse  to  judge  It  so. 

Those  who  fear  that  women  cannot  en- 
dure the  fatigue  of  the  work  may  be  referred 
to  the  fact,  that  among  the  hundred  or  more 
women  preachers  now  in  the  field,  in  the 
various  denominations,  we  hear  less  com- 
plaint of  fatigue  and  ill-health  than  among 
an  equal  number  of  men  doing  equal  work. 

If  it  be  said  that  women  cannot  sustain 
the  ordinary  relations  of  life  and  preach  the 
gospel,  we  must  reply  that  women  are  doing 
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it  In  our  own  denomination,  there  are 
more  recognized,  ordained  women  preachers 
than  in  any  other  branch  of  the  Christian 
church,  yet  of  all  the  number  only  two  are 
nnmarried,  and  neither  of  these  seems  to  be 
any  more  successful  in  the  .work  than  the 
rest  of  the  sisterhood.  The  houses  of  these 
women  preachers  are  as  well  arranged,  and 
as  well  kept  as  those  of  their  neighbors 
who  do  not  preach.  You  can  find  in  New 
England  as  cosy,  pleasant,  and  well-kept 
a  little  home  as  there  is  within  all  her  bor- 
ders, in  which  you  shall  see  a  babe,  as 
bright,  healthy  and  happy  as  ever  blessed 
a  household,  and  on  every  Lord's  day  morn- 
ing the  mother  is  found  in  her  pulpit  speak- 
ing the  words  of  life,  co  i.fort  and  hope  to 
aD  who  will  listen.  In  the  pews  before  her 
are  other  mothers  whose  children  are  also 
at  home.  They  spend  equal  time  in  the 
house  of  God,  one  speaking,  the  others  lis- 
tening, and  their  little  ones  are  equally  well 
cared  for  during  the  brief  absence.  And  so 
while  the  faithless,  and  conservative,  so 
caUed,  are  assuring  us  that  this  cannot  be 
done,  lo,  it  is  done  !  and  done,  not  by  wo- 
men who  are  exceptional  and  peculiar  in 
their  temperament  and  disposition,  but  by 
earnest,  devoted  Christian  women  like  a 
hundred  of  those  whom  everybody  per- 
sonally knows.  Women  who  are  simply 
doing  in  their  own  way  and  as  best  they 
can  the  work  that  their  hands  find  to  do  in 
the  Lord's  vineyard. 

But  if  it  be  still  urged  that  women  cannot 
carry  on  the  work  by  the  same  methods 
and  in  all  respects  as  men  do,  we  must  in- 
list  that  thus  far  they  have  done  so.  But 
is  it  certain  that  the  methods  of  church 
work,  and  the  customs  of  the  ministry 
among  men  are  not  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment? Certainly  these  are  not  exactly 
what  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles, 
nor  are  they  definitely  prescribed  in  the 
New  Testament.  And  no  one  will  claim 
that  our  present  customs  are  established  by 
inalterable  law.  The  present  condition  of 
Christendom  is  not  such  as  to  permit  us 
to  rest  in  the  assurance  that  no  change  or 
I  improvement  is  needed  in  our  methods. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  ample  reason  for 
believing  that  before  the  world  is  converted, 
before  the  millennium  dawns,  Christian 
▼  OL.    LI.      9 


workers  will  have  discovered  more  excellent 
and  effectual  ways  of  bringing  truth  to  bear 
upon  human  hearts  and  lives.  Men  alone 
have  not  been  so  successful  that  they  can 
afford  to  say  to  women  who  would  work  as 
ministers  of  Christ,  "there  is  no  need  of 
you  in  this  field,  we  alone  are  sufficient  for 
these  things." 

The  eternal  principle  that  right— right- 
eousness— makes  for  peace,  for  order,  for 
supreme  felicity,  is  written  everywhere,  on 
the  face  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  in  the 
very  constitution  of  human  nature.  And 
this  has  been  so  from  the  beginning.  Jesus 
took  up  this  great  truth  and  vitalized  it  for 
the  use  of  humanity,  and  he  walked  a  living 
example — the  light  of  the  world. 

Many  wise  men  and  prophets  preached 
this  doctrine  as  best  they  could  before  him, 
and  many  apostles  and  devoted  souls  have 
preached  and  sealed  their  testimony  with 
their  lives  since  he  came ;  and  yet  the  world 
is  not  saved.  There  is  an  intellectual  ap- 
prehension of  the  saving  truth,  but  it  is  not 
practically  applied.  Corruption  in  places 
high  and  low,  in  every  conceivable  direc- 
tion, together  with  superficial  living  and 
thinking  everywhere,  convince  us  that  some- 
thing is  wanting.  With  all  that  has  been 
said  and  done,  Christianity  has  not  entered 
into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  conse- 
quently is  not  in  their  practice.  The  reason 
for  all  this  is  not  found  in  any  deficiency  in 
Christianity  itself.  For  Christian  and  in- 
fidel alike  unite  in  saying  of  Jesus,  "  Truly 
never  man  spake  like  this  man."  These 
are  the  truths  the  world  needs.  This  reli- 
gion rightly  understood  is  the  religion  of 
humanity,  of  nature  and  of  God.  The  rea- 
son for  its  slow  advance  is  not  in  itself,  but 
in  the  manner  in  which  its  disciples  have 
advocated  and  illustrated  it.  The  laborers 
have  been  too  few  in  number,  too  generally 
they  have  called  the  head  only  to  their  aid, 
and  they  have  forgotten  that  it  is  with  the 
heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness. 

It  is  time  that  woman  should  awake  to 
her  duty  in  this  work  ot  the  Lord.  It  is 
largely  her  indifference  and  her  inactivity 
that  has  clogged  the  wheels  of  true  Chris- 
tian progress.  In  this  awakening  of  woman 
to  her  duty  and  privilege,  we  may  find  the 
hope  of  the  church.    Not  that  the  brethren 
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in  the  ministry  have  not  wrought  faithfully 
and  well,  but  the  workers  will  be  doubled 
in  number,  the  wanting  element  of  success 
will  be  brought  into  church  work,  and  re- 
ligion will  be  made  practical  in  a  way  that 
it  never  yet  has  been.  Hearts  as  well  as 
intellects  will  be  reached,  and  the  poor,  the 
sorrowing  and  the  tempted,  will  find  the 
help  they  need.  And  all,  through  this  min- 
istry, will  be  made  to  feel  that  in  this  true 
religion,  there  is  inspiration  that  shall  en- 


able them  to  take  up  and  bear  their  burdens 
in  life,  as  becomes  immortal  souls.  Is  not 
this  woman's  work  ?  Verily,  God  has  called 
her  to  it,  by  the  very  instincts  and  powers 
with  which  ^e  has  endowed  her,  and  also 
by  the  voice  of  truth  from  heaven,  proclaim- 
ing that  in  matters  of  right,  of  truth,  and  of 
concience — of  soul — there  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there 
is  neither  male  nor  female,  but  ye  are  all 
one  in  Christ  Jesus.  A,  J,  Chapin, 


Animals  Before  Courts. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  HERMANN  MEIER. 


DURING  the  Middle  Ages  brute  crea- 
tures were  often  treated  as  malefac- 
tors, as  ofienders  against  the  common  law. 
A  narrative  of  such  an  occurrence  induced 
the  renowned  French  historian,  DuThou,  to 
examine  thoroughly  into  the  existence  and 
chnracter  of  such  phenomena.  In  the 
history  of  his  times,  speaking  of  the  year 
1550,  he  recounts  the  extremely  harsh 
sentence  which  the  parliament  of  Provence 
pronounced  upon  all  persons  infected  with 
the  new  religious  heresy  just  wafted  over 
from  Germany.  This  was  the  reform 
movement  -started  by  Luther,  There  was 
some  hesitation  in  carrying  out  this  sen- 
tence. To  be  sure  the  bishops  of  Aix  and 
of  Aries  most  vehemently  urged  the  chair- 
man of  the  parliament,  the  renowned  Chas- 
seneux,  to  chastise  the  heretics  with  fire 
and  sword,  for  which  purpose  they  offered 
him  the  money  of  the  church  to  sustain 
him.  But  more  powerfuly  than  their  de- 
sire, was  the  effect  of  an  argument  upon 
the  chairman,  which  concerned  the  man 
himself.  An  honest,  well-informed  friend 
recalled  to  his  mind  what  had  once  hap- 
pened in  Autun  in  his  younger  days.  The 
farm-products  had  suffered  fearfully  from 
the  mice.  At  last  the  bishop  was  appealed 
to ;  he  was  quite  ready  to  assist.  Three 
times  he  had  the  mice  legally  summoned. 
But  when,  as  was  to  be  expected,  they  did 
not  appear  before  the  spiritual  tribunal,  he 
resolved,  by  virtue  of  his  offics,  to  appoint 
for  them  counsel  who  should  represent  the 
business  of  the  absentees.  His  choice  fell 
on  Chasseneux,  who  with  zeal,  undertook 


this  difficult  task.  He  proved  at  once  that 
the  summons  was  insufficient ;  the  inter- 
ests of  the  mice  were  here  involved,  con- 
sequently the  summons  must  be  given  in 
every  parish.  He  demanded  that  this 
should  now  be  done,  and  his  demand  was 
obeyed.  But  the  advocate  was  not  yet 
satisfied.  The  term  allowed  for  their  ap- 
pearance had  been  made  too  short  in  the 
summons.  "It  was  not  possible  that  the 
mice  could  have  appeared"  he  said,  ^'  and 
so  much  the  less,  since  the  cats  in  all  the 
villages  were  lying  in  wait  for  them." 
"  Now,"  said  Chasseneux'  friend,  "  so  zeal- 
ously did  you  as  a  young  man  accept  the 
business  of  these  injurious  mice,  and  will 
you  now,  when  it  concerns  the  happiness, 
the  property  and  the  life  of  human  beings, 
set  aside  all  the  forms  of  law  ?  Shall  men 
receive  from  you  as  judge  a  harsher  fate 
than  the  mice  had  in  you  as  counsel  ?  " 
This  address  had  its  effect,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence  wus  deferred,  till  the 
king  should  give  his  decision. 

This  remarkable  story  is  supported 
through  another  account,  according  to 
which  in  the  year  1585  the  caterpillars  in 
Valence  had  increased  in  great  numbers 
and  done  so  much  mischief,  that  the  peo- 
ple began  to  believe  in  the  return  of  the 
Egyptian  plague  of  locusts.  The  grand 
vicar  summoned  the  animals  before  his 
tribunal,  and  gave  them  counsel  for  de- 
fence. The  matter  was  discussed  on  both 
sides,  and  the  caterpillars  were  condemned 
to  leave  the  country. 

We  have  thus  two  witnesses  independent 
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of  each  other,  who  testify  of  the  existence 
of  lawsuits  against  animals.    And  yet  one 
of  the  most  learned  ot  French  jurists  in  our 
century  found  the  whole  affair  so  incredible 
that  even  the  authority  of  a  Du  Thou  could 
not  at  first  gain  his  credence.    Hts  doubts 
pressed  him  to  search,  and  this  search 
soon  satisfied  him.    A  number  of  indis- 
potable  cases,  collected  by  himself  and  four 
other  scholars,  left  not  the  slighted  ground 
remaining  for  doubt.    It  is  unquestionably 
established  that  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
eighteen  century  a  great   many  lawsftts 
against  animals  were  carried  on.    Animals 
were  treated  like  human  beings,  like  com- 
mon offenders,  when  they  had  caused  any 
damage.     It  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  ai&ir 
that  they  could  not  always  be  brought  be- 
lore  the  judge.    If  it  was  only  a  single 
beast  that  was  concerned,  of  whom  posses- 
sion could  be  had,  he  was  brought  before 
the  common  judge.    On  the  other  hand — 
and  this   was  espedally  the   case  in  the 
products  ot  the  field — if  the  injuries  had 
been  caused  by  a  large  number  of  animals, 
mice,  caterpillars,  snails,  etc.,'  it  was  im- 
possible to  pursue  this  course.    Also  the 
execution  of  the  usual  sentence  was  here 
not  to  be  thought  of.    A  hog,  a  steer,  a  hen 
could  be   hung;  but  on  whole  flocks  or 
herds  of  animals  no  such  corporal  punish- 
ment could  be  administered.    Here  there- 
fore, resort  was  had  to  the  spiritual  judge. 
He,  armed  with  the  power  ot  divine  justice, 
could.    It    banishment   from    the  country 
proved  fruitless,   and  the  injury  did  not 
cease,  make  use  of  a  powerful  and  infallible 
means ;  he  placed  the  offending  animals 
mider  the  ban  of  the  church.    The  law- 
process  here  was  more  detailed  and  pro- 
tracted.   These  processes,  of  which  some 
have  been  preserved,  are  interesting.    We 
will  give  first  an  example  of  the  former 
kind,  where  individual  animals  were  con- 
cerned.   In  the  most  of  these  cases  swine 
were  the  offenders,  as  they  were  permitted 
to  run  at  large  in  towns.    Many  a  child 
I    was  the  victim  of  their  voracity.    The  an- 
imal, guilty  of  wounding,  maiming,  or  kill- 
ing, was  condemned  to  death,  and  that  by 
being  hung  up  by  the  hind  legs.    Some- 
times it  was  first  strangled,    often  also, 


some  maiming  preceded  the  death.  At 
Falaise  in  the  year  1386,  a  hog  that  had 
torn  the  arm  and  face  of  a  child,  was  con- 
demned first  to  be  wounded  in  head  and 
leg,  and  then  to  be  hung.  Up  to  the  time 
ot  execution,  the  creature  lay  in  prison 
where  the  sentence  was  solemnly  announced 
to  him.  We  have  still  the  money-accounts 
of  executioners,  whose  charges  for  the  care 
and  feeding  of  imprisoned  animals,  are  as 
high  as  for  men  under  confinement.  The 
sentence  itself,  was  announced  in  full  form, 
and  not  seldom  with  the  tolling  of  the  bell. 
We  have  a  tolerably  detailed  account  ot 
one  in  1457.  Here  the  offender  was  a  sow 
with  her  six  young  pigs,  accused  of  "  mur- 
derous assault''  on  a  five-year  old  child  in 
Savigny.  The  judge,  after  examining  the 
witnesses  and  the  owner,  and  advising  with 
his  brothers  on  the  bench,  declared,  **  in 
the  sight  of  God"  the  animal  guilty,  and 
condemned  her  to  death,  because  caught 
in  the  very  act.  On  the  other  hand,  al- 
though spotted  with  blood,  the  complicity 
ot  the  young  pigs  was  declared  not  to  h%ve 
been  proved,  and  their  case  was  deferred. 
The  owner  could  reclaim  them,  in  case  he 
would  give  security  that  he  would  deliver 
them  up  as  soon  as  their  guilt  was  proved. 
Twenty-lour  days  later — so  much  time  was 
needed  for  inquiring  into  this  matter — they 
were  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country 
delivered  to  the  Baroness  of  Savigny. 

The  execution  of  a  sentence  was  public. 
Sometimes  the  animal  was  dressed  in  men's 
clothes,  but  generally  was  unclothed  and 
bound  with  a  rope.  The  executioner,  who 
conducted  the  animal,  drew  on  with  great 
formality  a  glove,  or  a  pair  of  gloves,  prob- 
ably in  order  not  to  defile  himself  by  con- 
tact with  a  beast.  In  the  bills  we  find 
charged  the  cost  of  the  gloves,  as  well  as 
of  the  cart  on  which  the  victim  was  brought 
to  the  place  of  execution. 

Although  they  played  the  chief  part,  yet 
swine  did  not  enjoy  alone  the  privilege  of 
being  placed  on  an  equality  with  man. 
Steers,  horses,  asses  and  other  animals 
participated  in  it.  Even  cocks  were  con- 
demned to  death,  and  burned  by  the  hang- 
man if  they — as  the  superstition  of  the 
middle  ages  imagined— had  laid  an  egg.    In 
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such  a  cock's  egg  was  enclosed,  so  was  be- 
lieved, a  snake  ;  that  is,  an  organ  of  the 
devil. 

Higher  favor  than  other  animals,  did  the 
ass  or  donkey  enjoy.  According  to  the 
Sardinian  law  of  1395,  death  was  the  pun- 
ishment of  an  ox  or  a  horse  for  depreda- 
tion. A  donkey  fared  better.  For  the  first 
oftence,  he  lost  one  eat,ior  the  second,  the 
other ;  was  he  caught  the  third  time,  he 
became  the  property  of  the  prince. 

No  wonder  that  such  absurd  procedures 
found  opix)sition  also.  A  renowned  jurist 
of  the  thirteenth  century  took  the  field 
earnestly  against  the  admission  that  ani- 
mals who  could  not  distinguish  between 
good  and  evil  could  be  brought  before  a 
tribunal.  And  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  a  treatise  was  published  in  Ant- 
werp, disputing  all  processes  against  irra- 
tional animals,  whose  actions  we  could  not 
speak  of  as  **  misdeeds,"  and  declaring 
such  customs  to  be  ^^  ridiculous,  incon- 
gruous, cruel,  and  barbarous." 

But  of  what  avail  was  the  opposition  of  a 
few  enlightened  men  ?  The  great  majority 
held  to  the  absurd  custom.  But  dare  we 
be  astonished  at  this,  when  we  consider 
that,  even  iji  our  nineteenth  century,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Savoy 
could  write,  **  All  this  was  good  and  useful; 
one  must  with  reverence  accept  the  prin- 
ciple of  this,  and  only  contend  against  its 
abuse."  Attempts  were  also  made  to  find 
support  for  this  custom  in  the  Bible.  They 
quoted  Exodus  xxi.  28, '*  If  an  ox  gore  a 
man  or  a  woman,  that  they  die,  then  the 
ox  shall  be  surely  stoned,  and  his  fiesh 
shall  not  be  eaten."  Even  so-called  ar- 
guments of  reason  were  used  in  defence. 
It  was  btlieved,  an  example  must  be  made  ; 
sentences,  even  if  passed  upon  animals, 
begot  abhorrence  of  the  misdeed.  How 
much  must  murder  be  detested,  when  one 
sees  it  punished  even  in  animals  I  Did 
not  the  Council  of  Worms  decree  that  a 
bee-hive  should  be  bnrned,  the  inhabitants 
of  it  having  stung  some  one  to  death  ?  And 
as  regards  the  hanging  of  swine  that  bad 
mangled  a  child  in  its  cradle,  is  not  such  a 
punishment  calculated  to  remind  parents 
and  nurse-maids  that  little  children  should 
not  be  left  unattended,  or   that   animals 


should  be  confined  as  much  as  possible,  in 
order  that  they  cannot  commit  injuries  ? 

We  come  now  to  lawsuits  conducted  be- 
fore spiritual  judges  against  companies  of 
animals,  and  which  ended  in  the  solemn 
pronouncing  of  church  excommunication. 
We  find  these  taking  place  even  in  Canada 
and  Brazil.  Against  all  kinds  of  animals 
the  excommunication  was  pronounced ; 
against  caterpillars,  worms,  locusts,  chafers 
and  snails.  A  bishop  of  Lausanne  pro- 
nounced it  against  leeches  which  especially 
di^rbed  the  river  Salme.  A  priest  placed 
under  the  ban,  the  eels  in  Lake  Geneva, 
with  such  happy  success  that  no  more  are 
now  found  there.  In  the  princedom  of 
Mainz,  horse-flies  were  placed  under  the 
ban.  In  1 121,  St  Bernard  uttered  it  against 
flies,  which  tormented  his  believing  hearers. 

Sometimes,  this  excommunication,  pro- 
nounced with  vehemence,  resembled  more  a 
conjuration  or  imprecation.  In  the  church 
such  imprecations  often  met  with  opposition. 
In  1606  Cardinal  Dupernon  forbade  all 
conjurations  without  his  written  permis- 
sion. The  great  Thomas,  the  oracle  of 
the  Dominicans,  has  very  finely  and  pre- 
cisely distinguished  the  causes  in  which 
they  might  not  be  allowed.  That  they 
were  permitted  against  everything  which 
was  lookea  upon  as  an  instrument  of  Satan, 
we  need  not  say. 

But  in  most  cases  we  have  only  to  do 
with  the  usua}  ban  of  the  church.  This, 
regarded  as  a  sentence  by  the  church,  de- 
manded a  regular  examination  into  the  kind 
and  circumstances  of  the  offence,  therefore 
a  process.  With  the  course  of  such  a 
process,  we  are  acquainted  not  only 
through  two  accounts  of  transactions  from 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  better  still, 
through  the  possession  of  the  decisions 
themselves.  We  will  draw  from  both  these 
sources,  in  order  to  describe  fully  such  a 
procedure. 

The  action  is  commenced  by  a  com- 
plaint before  the  spiritual  judge  of  the 
bishopric  to  which  the  damaged  territory 
belongs,  either  by  the  inhabitants  or  the 
magistrate,  as  was  the  case  in  St.  Julien, 
when  worms  destroyed  the  vmeyards,  and 
in  Grenoble,  when  the  country  suffered  from 
caterpillars   and   snails.      The    complaint 
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was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  a  pro- 
^  curator  and  counsel  for  the  accused  ani- 
mals, an  appointment  which,  (as  was  re- 
marked by  the  judge  in  a  case  reported  in 
the  princedom  of  Mainz,)  was  necessary  on 
account  of  "  their  diminutive  size  and  their 
Dot  being  of  age."  Before  the  suit  com- 
menced, not  seldom  were  attempts  made 
for  conciliation,  which  of  course  were  wholly 
fruidess.  Also  before  taking  sterner  meas- 
ures, public  prayers  and  solemn  proces- 
sions were  tried,  for  the  removal  of  the  evil 
on  which  occasion  the  clerical  judge  did 
not  neglect  to  remind  the  people  that  an 
honest  payment  of  tithes  could  drive  away 
many  insects.  "  These  preliminary  efforts 
are  necessary,"  said  the  judge  in  the  case 
at  St  Julien,"  because  we  are  not  allowed 
to  proceed  too  hastily  against  the  wornir, 
since  forsooth,  God  made  the  plants  and 
fruits  not  only  for  the  use  of  man,  but  also  to 
sustain  the  lives  ot  insects."  Often  these 
proceedings  were  effective,  and  the  animals 
quietly  withdrew.  But  they  ^^ere  mostly  of 
no  avail,  and  the  insects  continued  their 
devastations.  Then  it  was  necessary  to 
examine  on  the  spot  and  estimate  by  ex- 
perts the  damage.  The  accused  parties 
were  summoned,  in  order  that  they  might 
also  be  present  From  this  moment,  the 
matter  was  left  to  all  the  artifices  of  law. 
The  defender  of  the  plaintifEs  could  make 
use  ot  all  means,  whether  they  concerned 
the  form  or  the  nature  of  the  affair.  After 
delays  of  various  kinds,  they  came  at  last 
to  the  process.  The  complainants  quoted 
sacred  and  profane  writers,  compared  the 
devastations,  of  which  the>  complained, 
with  those  of  the  Gadarene  swine,  and  de- 
picted all  the  horrors  of  famine,  which  stood 
before  their  doors,  through  the  fault  of 
these  destructive  insects.  But  the  counsel 
for  the  insects  was  not  at  a  loss  for  an  an- 
swer. We  will  introduce  him  here  speak- 
ing. "  Appointed  by  you,  to  conduct  the 
defence  of  these  poor  little  animals,  I  must 
at  once  draw  your  attention  to  the  point 
that  the  whole  procedure  is  unfitting,  be- 
cause they  are  animals.  A  being  which 
possesses  no  reason,  and  has  no  free-will, 
cannot  commit  a  misdeed,  and  therefore 
ought  not  as  a  misdoer,  to  be  summoned 
before  a  judge.    These  animals  are  dumb 


by  nature ;  they  can  choose  no  defender 
who  shall  represent  them  ;  they  can  make 
their  plea  in  no  written  document.  And 
what  punishment  would  you  decree  them  ? 
The  church  proscription  ?  Would  you 
then  strike  with  the  sharpest  sword  of  the 
church  irrational  animals  who  have  done 
no  sin,  and  can  do  none?  This  punishment 
is  not  suitable  for  them  in  any  sense.  The 
ban  is  an  expulsion  from  the  church  ;  and 
these  animala  have  never  been  in  the 
church ;  also  the  ban  touches  not  the 
body,  but  the  soul,  which  thereby  forfeits 
its  everlasting  happiness.  These  are  rea- 
sons sufficient  for  not  even  thinking  of  the 
ban  for  animals  which  have  no  immortal 
souls. 

"  But  if  I  still  must  enter  upon  this  busi- 
ness, I  do  not  shrink  from  it.  If  my  clients 
could  ever  commit  an  offence,  here  cer- 
tainly are  they  entirely  innocent.  What 
they  did,  they  did  in  the  fullest  right. 
They  have  devoured  the  fruits  of  the  field; 
very  well !  God  himself  gave  them  the 
right  thereto.  Or  rather  were  they  not 
created  before  man  ?  And  has  not  God 
blessed  them  and  commanded  them  to  mul- 
tiply themselves  ?  Proof  enough,  that  the 
animals  are  by  nature  intended  to  devour 
the  fruits  which  the  earth  produces.  And 
no  other  law  ihan  that  of  nature  is  applica- 
ble to  them.  The  Roman  Law,  the  can- 
onical law,  the  national  law,  do  not  reach 
them.  Only  the  law  of  nature  has  here  a 
voice,  and  nature's  law  does  not  condemn 
them. 

"  Finally  there  is  yet  another  argument 
which  entirely  acquits  my  clients  They 
have  not  only  made  use  of  their  rights,  they 
are  instruments  in  God's  hand,  to  chastise 
men  for  their  sins.  Therefore  who  con- 
demns them,  rebels  against  God,  who 
makes  use  of  them  for  our  discipline. 
From  all  these  grounds  I  move  that  these 
insects,  whom  I  defend,  be  declared  not 
guilty." 

Even  though  such  a  warm  defence  was 
often  not  wholly  fruitless,  yet  the  matter 
was  not  therewith  at  an  end.  There  fol- 
lowed counterplea  and  rejoinder.  The  com- 
plainants also  proved  their  rights  from  the 
Bible ;  God  had  given  to  the  beasts  only 
the  green  herbage  of  the  earth  ;  he  had 
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given  to  man  the  rule  over  all  animals ; 
this  too,  had  Noah  repeated  ;  "  the  fear  of 
you  and  the  dread  of  you  shall  be  upon 
every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  upon  every 
fowl  of  the  air,  upon  all  that  moveth  upon 
the  earthy  and  upon  all  the  fishes  of  the 
sea ;  into  your  hand  are  they  delivered. 
Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be 
meat  for  you  ;  even  as  the  green  herb  have 
I  given  you  all  things."  From  this  they 
argued  that  everything  had  been  created 
for  man  alone.  They  also  maintained  that 
the  power  of  the  church  to  pronounce  ex- 
communication, is  unlimited ;  that  irra- 
tional animals  had  been  often  placed  under 
the  ban  by  holy  men,  and  that  animals  as 
the  creation  of  God,  were  evidently  subject 
to  the  canonical  law. 

But  whatever  was  said  for  and  against 
animals,  the  end  of  the  matter  was  already 
determined  from  the  first,  and  in  so  far,  may 
the  defence  rightfully  be  called  only  a  form. 
Next  the  procurator  of  the  bishop  began 
his  address  against  the  accused.  He  ac- 
knowledged that  perhaps  the  insects  were 
sent  by  God  for  our  punishment ;  but  by 
the  side  of  God's  justice,  stood  his  love, 
which  sends  punishment  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  repentance,  that  he  may 
then  bestow  his  forgiveness. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  he  to  the  judge  in 
closing,  '^  we  see  these  our  fellow-citizens 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  pleading  with 
deeply  moved  hearts  for  forgiveness  of  their 
sins,  imploring  now  the  help  of  the  Church 
to  remove  the  sword  which  hangs  over  their 
heads,  since  a  fearful  famine  threatens  them. 
Therefore  I  move  you,  that  these  animals 
be  warned  to  cease  from  their  devastations, 
and  that  at  the  same  time  the  usual  prayers 
and  penances  be  imposed  upon  the  citi- 
zens." 

The  judge  listened  to  this  cry  of  distress, 
and  decreed,  of  course  in  Latin  language, 
as  follows : 

**  In  the  name  and  by  the  power  of  God, 
the  Almighty,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost, 
the  blessed  mother  of  our  Lord,  Mary,  and 
by  the  command  of  the  holy  apostles,  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  making  use  of  the  power 
which  this  community  bestows  upon  us,  we 
hereby  warn  these  insects  in  this  written 
document,  under  penalty  of  ban  and  curse. 


to  leave  this  country  within  a  certain  time 
[the  term  is  very  different  in  the  various 
judgments]  and  no  longer  to  commit  depre- 
dations here.  Should  they  not  obey,  we 
then  pronounce  them  accursed  and  place 
them  under  the  ban  ;  whereby,  however,  we 
prescribe  to  the  above-mentioned  citizens^ 
that  they,  in  order  to  be  freed  by  the 
Almighty  from  this  league,  shall  be  most 
zealous  in  all  good  works  and  in  humble 
supplications;  shall  refrain  from  all  blas- 
phemies and  all  other  sins,  especially  public 
ones ;  and  also  shall  be  punctual  in  the 
payment  of  their  tithes  without  abatement. 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Amen." 

This  was  the  common  course  in  these  re- 
markable law-processes.  The  special  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  nature  of  the  animals 
concerned,  must  often,  especially  in  the  de- 
fences, have  required  peculiar  variations 
and  attributes.  Thus  we  find  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century  that  a  suit  was 
conducted  by  a  Franciscan  monk  against 
ant«  that  had  undermined  a  cloister  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Antony,  and  robbed  it  of  its 
corn.  That  the  accused  here  were  ants 
gave  the  complainants  occasion  to  remark 
that  the  ants  were  animals  whose  tenden- 
cies were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  gospel, 
and  that  therefore  had  been  cursed  even 
'  by  St.  Francis,  who  otherwise,  as  was  well 
known,  regarded  all  creatures  as  his  blood- 
relations,  and  used  to  greet  them  as 
"Brother  Wolf,  Sister  Swallow,"  &c.  But 
this  at  the  same  time  gave  occasion  for  the 
counsel  of  the  accused  to  make  a  warm  de- 
fence of  his  clients.  He  proved  that  upon 
these  animals  not  only  was  the  duty  laid  of 
providing  for  the  maintenance  of  their  lives, 
but  that  also  in  the  exercise  of  this  duty 
they  were  a  shining  example  to  men  in 
frugality  and  foresight,  in  industry  and 
mutual  affection,  in  piety  and  in  religion  ; 
they  are  also  of  all  animals  the  only  ones 
who  carry  their  dead  to  the  grave  with 
signs  of  mourning.  He  also  proved  that 
they  had  been  in  possession  of  this  territory 
before  man,  and  that  therefore  it  would  be 
an  act  of  injustice  and  violence  to  drive 
them  away  by  anathema.  His  clients  would 
appeal  to  the  Creator  who  has  created  the 
small  as  well  as  the  great,  and  has  given  to 
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every  kind  its  guardian  angel.  He  would 
aot  at  all  dispute  the  right  of  the  monks  to 
combat  them  with  all  human  means,  but 
disputed  the  right  to  hurl  anathemas  against 
tbem. 

This  brilliant  defence  resulted  in  a  most 
iarorable  sentence  for  the  ants,  to  which 
they,  after  it  had  been  read  to  them  with  a 
loud  voice,  gave  at  once  a  ready  obedience- 
Meantime  there  could  not  foil  that,  as  in 
suits  against  individual  animals,  so  also 
here,  there  was  found  a  ridiculing  opposi- 
tion. Many  disputed  this  foolish  custom, 
because  excommunication  of  animals  was 
oot  legal.  I  n  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a  monk  called  this  ''  an  absurd  su- 
perstition "  which  was  only  calculated  to  do 
iiijary  to  faith  and  to  religion,  and  which 
conflicted  with  the  nature  of  excommunica- 
tion which  could  alone  be  used  against  bap- 
tized men.  Others  condemned  such  pro- 
cedures as  blasphemies  which  made  the 
ban  of  the  church  ridiculous,  since  it  was 
the  same  thing  to  excommunicate  an  animal 
as  to  baptize  a  dog  or  a  stone. 

But  stronger  was  the  defence.  With 
great  fullness,  with  citations  ot  great  learning 
from  sacred  and  profane  writers  this  was 
conducted.  We  would  especially  mention 
here  a  work  upon  the  Excommunication  of 
Insects,  by  the  already  mentioned  Chas- 
seneux,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Out  of  sixty-nine  judicial  reports 
of  cases  which  we  possess  of  his,  this  is  the 
first  and  the  greatest  After  long  turning 
and  twisting,  he  concedes  the  right  of  sum- 
moning and  excommunicating  of  insects. 

•«  Why  should  man,  who  has  the  right  to 
combat  injurious  insects,  leave  unused  the 
most  powerful  means  which  stand  at  his 
command  ?  Nothing  equals  the  effect  of 
the  anathema  of  the  church.  The  confi- 
dence in  its  power  rests  upon  the  firm 
ground  of  experience,  and  we  should  be 
opposing  religion  itself,  if  we  allowed  that 
such  belief  among  the  peasants  in  any 
measure  should  be  undermined.  Also  the 
animals  are  subjected  to  the  canonical  law. 
May  it  be  true  that  the  excommunicating 
of  irrational  beings  is  forbidden?  in  the  above 
cases  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  applied.  We 
ought  not  to  look  on  quietly,  while  they  rob 
the  inhabitants  ot  that  wine  which  as  David 


sajTs,  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  God  and 
man,  and  which  is  so  highly  prized  by  the 
Church,  that  it  is  forbidden  to  admit  any 
one  to  the  priestly  ranks  if  he  is  not  a  lover 
of  wine." 

With  such  and  similar  arguments  could  a 
distinguished  jurist  in  the  century  of  the 
great  Reformation  argue  publicly  hi  favor 
of  processes  against  insects.  But  with  this, 
the  abundance  of  his  proofs  is  not  yet  ex- 
hausted. He  will  illustrate  the  matter  for 
which  he  is  so  zealous  with  yet  more  ex- 
amples which  shall  prove  that  we  may  pro- 
nounce accursed  and  place  under  the  church- 
ban,  animals,  yes  even  still  lower  existences. 
He  understands  how  to  introduce  a  great 
mass  of  such,  of  course  without  criticising 
each,  often  without  a  knowledge  of  what 
they  really  comprehend.  He  refers  to  the 
fiact  that  Christ  cursed  the  fig-tree  because 
it  bore  only  leaves ;  and  that  God  in  Leviti- 
cus and  Deuteronomy  pronounced  a  curse 
against  many  irrational  animals;  that  he 
bad  already  done  this  in  the  garden  of 
Eden,  not  only  against  the  serpent,  to  whom 
he  said,  '^  Because  thou  hast  done  this,  thou 
art  cursed  above  all  cattle  and  above  every 
beast  of  the  field,"  but  also  against  Adam, 
"Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake!" 
And  the  extensive  reading  of  the  man  is 
not  yet  exhausted ;  have  not  holy  men  ot 
the  Old  Covenant  cursed  the  day  of  their 
birth  ?  Has  not  David  cursed  the  moun- 
tains ?  Did  not  the  brave  champion  of  the 
£aith,  Charlemagne,  curse  a  lantern  in  Spain 
with  such  happy  success  that  it  was  at  once 
swallowed  up  in  an  abyss  ?  A  priest  cursed 
a  vineyard  because  during  the  mass  the 
bo3rs  ran  out  of  the  church  to  eat  the  grapes. 
Immediately  after  the  anathema,  the  vine- 
yard ceased  to  bear  fruit.  Not  until  a  later 
time  did  it  become  fruitful  again,  when  the 
mother  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  bought  it, 
and  by  her  desire  the  church-ban  was  re- 
moved. Not  less  important  is  the  example 
of  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  the  reprobate 
friend  of  the  heretics.  Even  with  his  party 
placed  under  the  ban,  he  feared  it  not 
Then  a  holy  abbot,  who  was  sent  to  him  to 
convert  him,  prouounced  the  anathema 
against  his  white  bread,  saying,  "  O  bread, 
although  thou  dost  not  deserve  it,  I  yet  ex- 
communicate thee,  in  order  that  the  truth  of 
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our  fkith  be  displayed  to  him  who  fears  not 
excommunication."  Immediately  the  bread 
became  black  as  pitch,  and  absolution  only 
could  make  it  white  again.  In  truth  a  pow- 
erhil  proof  of  the  effect  of  the  church-ban ! 
'*  If  it  had  such  power  against  white  bread 
which  had  not  deserved  it,  what  power  must 
it  have  s^inst  insects  who  through  their  ' 
depredations  have  well  deserved  it." 

Still  more  remarkable,  pemaps,  than  this 
defence  of  law-processes,  and  still  more 
likely  to  prove  how  deep  such  superstitions 
had  taken  root  in  the  minds  of  the  first  men 
of  that  time,  is  the  following.  The  treatise 
of  this  jurist  found  no  unanimous  approval. 
It  called  forth  a  reply  from  a  renowned 
theologian,  who  with  right  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  imprecations  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant had  been  confounded  with  the  church- 
ban.  And  yet  this  same  theologian  is  of 
the  firm  conviction  that  the  anathema 
uttered  against  injurious  insects  is  often  of 
powerful  effect  He  gives  a  striking  ex- 
ample :  a  Spanish  bishop  pronounced,  from 
the  summit  of  a  mountain,  the  sentence 
against  the  mice  that  they  should  abandon 
within  three  hours  the  field  which  they 
were  devastating.  And  see !  at  once  they 
swam  through  the  sea  to  a  desert  island 
whither  the  anathema  had  directed  them. 

Only  to  the  tenacity  of  superstition  is  it 
to  be  ascribed  that  such  law-questions  could 
still  exist  in  the  last  century.  We  have  ad- 
vanced somewhat  farther ;  but  how  far  ? 
As  we  have  said  before,  scarcely  a  genera- 
tion ago,  a  learned  man,  secretary  of  a 
royal  academy,  ventured  to  defend  such 
processes  so  degrading  to  our  age.  With 
zeal  he  disputes  the  question  with  those 
who  would  not  have  animals  brought  before 


legal  tribunals  because  they  do  not  compre- 
hend the  signification  of  the  same.  He 
finds  in  this  custom  a  deep  sense  and  great 
use.  It  is  to  him  a  symbol  intended  to 
awaken  the  feeling  for  justice  in  a  popula- 
tion which  recognized  only  the  right  of  the 
stronger.  He  finds  ^ven  something  beauti- 
ful and  grand  in  the  thought  which  places 
the  insect  on  an  equality  with  man,  the 
crown  of  creation,  and  speaks  of  the  precious 
seeds  of  education  which  thereby  are  strewn 
in  the  minds  of  men.  In  this  manner  his 
panegyric  continues  and  closes  with  an  en- 
thusiastic hymn  on  the  spirituality  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  according  to  him  said 
to  the  insignificant  insect,  "Thou  au-t  a 
creation  of  God ;  I  attest  to  thee  my  vener- 
ation. The  earth  is  given  to  thee  as  well 
as  to  me ;  I  must  desire  that  thou  shbuldst 
live.  But  thou  dost  injury  to  me ;  thou 
breakest  into  my  inheritance  ;  thou  ruinest 
my  vineyards ;  thou  devourest  my  harvests; 
thou  robbest  me  of  the  fruits  of  my  labor. 
Perhaps  I  have  deserved  this,  for  I  am 
nothing  but  a  miserable  sinner.  But  how- 
ever that  may  be,  the  right  of  the  stronger 
is  an  injustice;  I  will  appeal  to  God's 
mercy ;  I  will  direct  thee  to  a  place  where 
thou  canst  find  an  existence ;  then  art  thou 
obligated  to  remove  thyself,  and  if  thou  then 
dost  not  retire,  I  pronounce  thee  accursed." 
Such  an  address  would  sound  strange  to 
many  a  one  in  our  day.  It  Is  an  apotheosis 
of  the  Middle  Ages  which  would  thrust  an 
obstructing  hand  among  the  spokes  of  the 
wheel  of  time.  In  vain  !  Absurdities  can 
be  victorious  only  in  certain  small  circles, 
but  truth  will  not  perish.  Such  statutes 
and  decrees  are  not  transmitted  like  a  per- 
petual disease.  Ju/ia  A.  Spra^e. 
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The  new  moon  like  a  silver  bow 

Shines  clear  above  the  suBset  sky, 
And  all  is  bright  and  fair  below, 

And  all  is  bright  and  fair  on  high. 

And  in  this  twilight  silence,  rife 

With  mystery  and  brooding  awe, 
I  ponder  on  that  ripened  life 

So  true  to  heaven's  eternal  law. 

While  the  world  mourns  an  Agassiz, 

And  I  with  sorrow  drop  a  tear — 
To-night  another  form  I  see. 

And  bow  above  an  humbler  bier. 

His  not  to  look  behind  the  veil 

And  silent  Nature's  mysteries  read, 
But  with  the  inner  sight  prevail 

Against  the  frowns  of  stony  creed. 

And  so  his  life  was  calm  and  clear 
As  this  December  sunset  sky,  • 

With  not  a  shadow  hovering  near. 
Nor  where  the  happy  islands  lie. 

With  patient  toil  he  filled  his  days 
Wide  scattering  the  good  news  from  heaven. 

His  honest  life  the  noblest  praise 
For  all  the  mercies  God  had  given. 

And  now  his  helpful  work  well  done. 

With  folded  hands  he  rests  to-day ; 
Of  all  who  loved  him,  cot  a  tone 

Can  win  and  thrill  that  silent  clay. 

Still  in  the  sky  the  silver  bow 

Of  the  young  moon  shines  wondrous  £ur, 

And  more  and  greater  it  shall  grow 
Till  full-orbed  glory  greets  us  there. 

And  in  this  crescent,  calm  and  clear, 

I  see  a  symbol  of  his  faith  ; 
A  lamp  to  all  his  pathway  here, 

Hung  o'er  the  sunset  hills  of  death. 

His  spirit  in  this  living  light 

Grown  round  and  fair  through  measured  days, 
Has  spanned  the  mystery  and  the  night, 
And  touched  at  last  heaven's  full-orbed  piaise. 
Dec,  21,  1873.  Jane  Z.  Patterson. 
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THE  note  of  preparation  for  the  holi- 
days was  already  sounding  when  I 
returned  to  Gotham  in  this  last,  sad,  gray 
November ;  the  November  of  the  poets, 
this  year  with  all  the  mournful  accompani- 
ments. We  writers  of  magazine  articles 
are  obliged  to  strike  our  notes  ahead  of  the 
seasons  as  well,  but  if  any  one  may  dally  in 
the  background,  it  is  permitted  to  a  gleaner 
who  would  search  for  the  scattered  wheat, 
that  escaped  the  early  sheaves  of  the  har- 
vest. There  were,  even  a  month  in  ad- 
vance of  Christmas,  whisperings  in  the  air 
that  came  floating  around  one,  and  would 
leave  some  bright  presentiment  of  that 
merriest,  blithest  season  of  the  whole  year 
in  Gotham.  If  any  one  imagines  that  the 
genius  of  the  holiday-season  is  a  poltroon, 
who  is  going  to  show  the  white  feather  be- 
fore all  this  financial  trouble  and  disaster, 
he  is  holding  a  gpevous  heresy,  that  must 
eventually  be  retracted.  No  !  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  broader  spirit  of  charity  than 
ever  this  season,  and  the  Christ-child  is 
coming  to  us  laden  with  good  gifts  for  all. 
If  diamonds  and  pearls  hide  their  sparkle 
this  year,  the  gleam  of  costlier  and  more 
enduring  riches  will  shine  out  in  the  frost- 
light  of  Christmas  and  New  Year's. 

Let  me  tell  you.  The  whole  world  is 
going  to  be  economical.  Of  course  when  I 
say  the  whole  world,  I  am  thinking  prin- 
cipally of  New  York,  but  I  will  never  deny 
that  Boston  is  the  hub  of  the  universe,  and 
as  such  to  be  admired  and  respected.  Now, 
sHler  HoSf  I  had  myself  yielded  to  the  force 
of  circumstances,  and  had  really  gone  to 
work  surreptitiously,  invidiously  and  ma- 
liciously, to  change  the  appearance  of  a 
certain  costume  which  I  feared  had  become 
so  familiarized  to  the  eyes  of  my  fnecds, 
as  to  render  it  rather  monotonous.  To  me 
this  soft,  lustrous  suit  had  become  endeared 
by  long  and  close  companionship.  To- 
gether we  had  braved  the  adverse  storms 
of  winter,  and  together  had  met  lovingly 
the  genial  sun-light  of  many  happy  days. 
Was  all  this  blissful  intercourse  to  end, 
and  the  old  dress  be  laid  aside  as  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  a  joy  no  longer  ?  No !  a 
thousand  times  no  !    In  the  short  and  mel- 


lowing autumn  days,  that  costume  by  a  slow 
and  painful  process  was  disintegrated  and 
restored  to  its  original  elements,  at  least  of 
form.  Thousands  of  the  tiniest  stitches 
had  to  be  dissevered,  and  cruelly  torn  from 
their  fastenings  before  this  wonderful  trans- 
ition was  effected. 

One  day  there  might  have  been  seen 
slowly  wending  through  the  streets  of  Bos- 
ton, a  lady  bearing  a  large  package  en- 
graved with  no  strange  device,  but  never- 
theless she  was  inspired  and  stimulated, 
all  the  same  as  Longfellow's  youth,  with 
the  magic  spell,  excelsior.    After  travers- 
ing the  main  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  and 
casting  many  a  furtive  glance  on  both  sides 
of  the  street,  an  observer  might  have  seen 
this  lady  enter  a  small,  low  room  in  an  old- 
fiishioned    building    nearly   opposite    the 
Court  House,  and  eagerly  deposit  her  pre- 
cious  burden    on    the  counter.    After    a 
mysterious  interviewing  of  a  grave,  dig- 
nified, but  complacent  old  gentleman,  the 
parcel  was  left,  and  a  mystic  scroll  handed 
to  the  lady  who  silently  departed,  bearing 
away  a  countenance  beaming  with  pleas- 
ant expectations  of  some  future  triumph. 
Hope  and  trust  redoubled  their  assurance 
in  her  heart  while  the  weary  days  of  wait- 
ing dragged  their  slow  length.    Two  long 
and  not  uneventful  weeks  passed.     The 
great  financial  crisis  stirred  the  country  to 
its  very  depth.    The  spasmodic  and  fiitile 
attempts  of  men  of  business,  were  succeded 
by   others  as  spasmodic   and  still  more 
futile.    National  bankruptcy  stared  us  in 
the  face.    In  the  midst  of  all  this  distress 
and  feverish  anxiety,  that  mysterious  parcel 
was  returned ;  and  after  a  due  inspection, 
I  determined  to  put  forward  every  effort 
to  meet  the  emergency,  and  to  serve  my 
country  and  my  own  purse  at  the  same 
time,    by  making   over  that   remnant   of 
former  days.    The  GMef  that  daily  visitor 
of  the  household  hearth,  had  declared  that 
retrenchment  was   absolutely  imperative. 
What  better  way  of  retrenchment  than  for 
me  to  transmogrify  those  dark  elements  of 
the  past  into  shape  and  comeliness  for  the 
present  calamitous  season.     Long  and  lov- 
ingly did  I  hold  each  piece  up  to  the  light 
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before  deteimintng  its  exact  place  in  the 
new  structure.  At  lenf^rth  it  was  finished 
and  pronounced  by  a  lady  friend  to  be  a 
vork  of  ait  Well,  I  had  to  be  artful  in 
compounding  this  costume,  I  admit,  but 
there  was  a  little  womanly  feeling  of  ex- 
ultation in  the  idea  that  I  would  astonish 
certain  Gotham  ladies  by  openly  avowing 
the  antecedents  of  this  new  suit 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  financial  world. 
Many  great  names  had  become  involved, 
and  business  men  were  paralyzed  in  ex- 
pectation of  still  heavier  and  more  dis- 
astrous blows.  The  press  urged  the  duty 
of  economy  and  retrenchment  more  vehe- 
mently than  ever.  What  could  one  do  to 
stem  the  tide  ?  Still  this  was  the  time  for 
individual  effort  I  bravely  determined  to 
make  over  that  superannuated  silk  of  dying- 
frog  color  which  had  been  put  on  to  the 
retired  list  for  several  seasons.  This  was 
a  work  of  economy  but  hardly  one  of  re- 
trenchment, inasmuch  as  I  added  a  few 
inches  to  the  train  that  it  might  sweep  out 
stillmore  gracefully.  I  exhausted  myself 
on  that  dress,  and  felt  when  it  was  com- 
pleted that  given  any  old,  half-worn  mate- 
rial, I  was  equal  to  evolving  something  of 
grace  and  beauty  from  it  One  day  it  was 
nearly  finished  and  the  lovely  trimming 
was  displayed  to  good  advantage,  when  a 
gentleman  of  undoubted  piety  and  sincerity 
called  upon  me,  and  unfortunately  his  eye 
r»ted  on  this  elaborate  dress.  I  felt  sere 
of  it  He  was  pained  at  my  fashionable 
folly  and  frivolity  in  spending  so  extrava- 
gantly money  that  was  needed  to  save  the 
country  from  ruin.  Of  course  I  might  have 
explained,  but  when  one  is  prejudged  she 
yn&a%  silence.  He  spoke  of  the  artificial 
Kves  that  people  led  nowadays ;  those  of 
ladies  in  particular,  who  were  slkves  to 
^shion  and  its  caprices.  My  lady-readers 
will  not  need  to  be  told  what  an  eloquent 
expounder  of  female  extravagance  would  be 
likely  to  say  on  such  an  occasion.  All 
gentlemen  are  gifted  with  a  wonderful 
biowledge  of  womanly  a&irs.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Eve  arranged  those  aprons  so 
that  they  should  have  scoUcped  edges,  and 
that  Adam  criticised  her  taste  and  advo- 
cated the  extreme  of  plainness.  I  could 
not  help  agreeing  with  my  gentlemanly 


visitor  that  the  world  was  all  an  empty 
show,  with  a  mental  continuation,  "for 
man's  delusion  given,"  especially  as  he 
mollified  my  perturbed  feelings  at  the  last 
by  saying  that  any  lady  who  adhered 
rigidly  to  plainness  in  dress  only  rendered 
herself  the  more  conspicuous  on  account 
of  it  —  a  thing  abhorrent  to  masculine 
minds;  for  men  are  all  grand  Turks  at 
heart,  and  if  only  allowed  to  carry  out  their 
natural  instincts,  would  have  their  wives 
and  daughters  sedulously  guarded  from  the 
public  gaze.  However  this  little  key-hole 
of  logic  offered  me  a  chance  of  escape,  and 
I  immediately  took  the  high,  heroic  ground 
that  a  lady  never  wishes  to  be  conspicuous, 
hence  in  these  degenerate  days,  she  must 
give  due  attention  to  dress  in  order  to  avoid 
so  sad  an  alternative.  My  friend  seemed 
to  admire  these  sentiments,  and  I  secretly 
admired  my  dress,  that  had  been  the  inno- 
cent cause  of  calumniating  the  whole  female 
race. 

Those  dresses  were  packed  and  I  ar- 
rived in  Gotham  only  to  ascertain  that  all 
of  my  friends  had  been  doing  the  same 
thing,  remaking  and  restoring  the  last 
winter's  wardrobe,  at  least  in  part.  And 
now  economy  for  a  time  is  rendered  fash- 
ionable. Qarette  called  to  see  me  a  few 
days  ago,  and  after  asking  me  to  duly  ad- 
mire the  skill  of  her  dressmaker,  who  had 
given  a  most  Frenchy  look  to  her  costume, 
confidentially  whispered  to  me,  "Never 
mention  it,  but  the  skirt  is  that  elephant's 
breath  color  of  last  season.  Would  you 
ever  believe  it  ? "  Triumph  of  virtue  !  that 
is  leading  us  heroines  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  practice  economy  in  order  to 
save  our  male  relations  from  misery  and 
ruin.  It  is  considered  quite  the  thing  to 
say,  "  I  cannot  afford  this,"  and  "  I  can- 
not afford  that"  Now  to  any  cross-grained 
person  who  would  object  to  the  plausibility 
of  arrogating  virtue  to  oneself,  when  it  only 
exists  from  sheer  necessity,  I  would  say, 
isn't  it  a  womanly  virtue  to  make  the  best 
of  necessity  ?  And  as  for  arrogating  the 
virtues  of  economy,  disinterestedness,  hero- 
ism, and  others,  wont  it  prove  like  a  cheer- 
ful, sunny  countenance  that  is  put  on  at 
first  to  cover  a  sad  heart,  but  the  sorrow 
and  heaviness  refuse  to  keep  it  company, 
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and  are  forced  to  retreat,  and  the  smiles  and 
cheerfulness  gain  the  victory.  If  assuming 
to  be  heroic,  helps  one  to  act  a  heroic  part, 
kt  the  assuming  remain  as  a  piece  of  stag- 
ing until  i  t  is  no  longer  required.  Economy, 
like  red  hair,  has  too  long  been  unglorified 
and  unsung,  and  now  it  is  to  have  its  day 
of  praise.  If  ladies  are  only  once  allured 
into  practising  this  delightful  virtue,  they 
will  continue  it  on  the  ground  of  pure 
aestheticism.  But  what  is  to  become  of  all 
the  beautiful  things  which  are  spread  out 
m  such  bewildering  loveliness  at  this  sea- 
son ?  If  the  whole  fashionable  world  prac- 
tices economy,  they  will  ruin  the  merchants 
and  importers.  Well,  all  I  can  say  ii  that 
when  we  begin  to  study  judicious  expendi- 
ture, we  shall  force  merchants  and  impor- 
ters to  lessen  their  profits,  as  it  has  been 
done  already,  and  give  us  more  of  an 
equivalent  for  our  money.  And  then  if  the 
masculine  brow  is  saved  from  only  a  few 
wrinkles,  if  fathers  and  husbands  are  light- 
ened of  even  a  small  portion  of  care,  the 
reward  is  great 

And  with  this  holiday  season  comes  the 
nobler  charity,  that  seeks  to  kindle  a  glow 
on  empty  hearths,  to  feed  the  wasted  and 
hungry,  and  to  cheer  up  the  sick  and  de- 
sponding. What  are  point- lace  flounces, 
and  flashing  diamonds,  in  comparison  with 
God's  poor  who  are  waiting  to  be  ministered 
to  ?  Soft,  pearly  tears  have  fallen  from 
eyes  that  had  long  since  wept  out  their 
grief,  and  whose  trust  had  given  way  to 
despair.  Thousands  of  homeless  ones  are 
gathered  in  and  fed  by  dainty  hands  that 
scarce  ever  moved  in  their  own  service, 
arid  the  golden  chords  of  sympathy  vibrate 
to  the  appeals  of  the  suffering,  as  they 
never  did  in  more  prosperous  times. 

Still,  like  an  ever  changing  kaleidoscope, 
the  brightness  and  gayety  of  New  York  re- 
main, and  there  is  everything  to  delight 
the  eye,  and  each  day  some  new  thing  to 
tell  or  to  hear  as  in  Athens  of  old.  The 
galleries  are  frequented*  as  much  as  ever, 
and  if  one  wishes  a  sauntering  place,  noth- 
ing more  delightful  can  be  imagined.  A 
soft,  subdued  light  falls  on  the  pictures,  and 
its  shimmering  waves  glance  merrily  through 
the  apartments.  At  least  I  found  it  so  at 
Goupil's  on  a  recent  visit    Do  the  pictures 


give  out  an  atmosphere  of  themselves  ? 
One  would  be  almost  tempted  to  believe  it. 
I  do  think  this  of  any  real  art-work.  There 
is  a  refinement  in  the  atmosphere  around 
it  as  though  it  were  a  subtile  breathing  of 
the  work  itself.  But  many  of  these  pictures 
are  mere  illustrations  of  the  decorative  art, 
handsome  designs  for  wall-paper.  For  you 
must  know  the  public  is  growing  very- 
fastidious,  and  the  popular  style  of  wall 
decorations  at  present,  consists  in  panels 
executed  by  second  and  third  rate  French 
artists.  This  is  very  much  preferable  to 
having  the  most  graceful  and  chaste  de- 
signs repeated  hundreds  of  times  on  the 
wall.  Our  own  artists  complain  of  it  some- 
what and  say  that  all  that  is  needed  for 
them  to  sell  their  works,  is  to  become  met- 
amorphosed into  Frenchmen,  and  have 
their  studios  in  Paris.  There  is  a  perfect 
rage  for  French  pictures.  At  Knoedler's 
Goupil  gallery  one  is  always  sure  of  seeing 
plenty  of  the  French  namby-pamby  style, 
where  the  costuming  and  decorations  are 
admirable,  but  without  the  least  pretence 
of  sentiment. 

If  these  are  pictures,  what  shall  we  call 
that  lesser  class  that  find  their  way  here 
occasionally,  and  show  that  even  now  art 
has  real  devotees  in  Paris  to  whom  pictures 
are  a  necessity  of  expression,  and  not 
wholly  a  mercantile  commodity  to  be  struck 
off  rapidly,  and  with  unfinished  touch,  for 
the  American  market  ?  Connoisseurs  in  art 
declare  of  two  prominent  French  artists, 
that  their  work  has  materially  retrograded 
within  one  or  two  years  past  The  wealthy 
patrons  here  must  have  these  names  in 
their  collections,  and  they  take  up  greedily 
any  painting  that  bears  their  authenticated 
signature,  without  regard  to  its  merits. 
They  buy  them  on  the  same  principle  that 
they  would  buy  government  bonds  or  rail- 
road stock.  If  one  bond  of  the  issue,  or 
one  share  of  the  stock  is  good,  why  all  the 
rest  must  necessarily  be  good  and  desira- 
ble. It  is  said  that  some  of  the  French 
artists  themselves  are  surprised  at  the  i>op- 
ularity  their  works  have  gained  in  this 
country,  a  reputation  unsustained  at  boRie, 
where  art-culture  is  universally  diffused 
and  the  ordeal  more  severe.  Happy  state 
of  enchantment,  that  can  look  upon  che  tall, 
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dassically  draped  figures  of  Stevens,  and 
the  scantily  clad  heroines  of  Toulmouche 
and  experience  ecstatic  delight.  The  severe 
and  trenchant  Proudhon  declared  that  the 
popalarity  of  Vernet  was  the  accusation  of 
a  whole  people.  Might  not  something 
analagous  be  said  of  the  public  here,  who 
pay  tributes  to  empty  shrines  of  art,  if  only 
they  are  gaudily  draped  and  decorated  ? 
It  is  curious  to  watch  the  expression  o^ 
some  of  our  artists,  as  they  drop  leisurely 
into  the  galleries  and  view  this  confec- 
tionary work  of  French  artists.  Some- 
times an  irresistible  smile  breaks  out  over 
the  countenance  as  they  realize  the  credulity 
of  that  public  which  will  pay  thousands  of 
dollars  for  the  possession  of  these  gewgaws 
of  art,  and  wholly  ignore  the  patient  and 
conscientious  work  ot  their  own  native  ar- 
tists. Often^  the  lip  curls  in  derision,  and 
the  smile  is  one  of  bitterness  that  such 
things  should  be. 

But — to  leave  these — I  draw  a  chair  be- 
fore a  small  cabinet  picture  of  Boughton's, 
that  ought  never  to  have  left  his  studio. 
It  bears  no  title,  but  might  be  called  The 
Inconsolable,  or  any  other  name  implying 
a  sentimental  sadness  or  hopelessness.  It 
is  the  most  sketchy  of  anything  I  have 
ever  seen  from  his  easel,  and  looks  as 
though  it  had  been  hastily  thrown  off  in 
some  hour  between  sleeping  and  waking. 
The  prominent  interest  is  centred  in  a 
female  figure,  which  pains  you  with  its  un- 
certainty— too  old  a  look  to  be  young,  and 
too  young  a  look  to  be  old  ;  whether  it  is 
the  costume  that  makes  the  figure  look  so 
old  and  sad,  or  whether  the  pinched  and 
moiunful  expression  of  the  countenance 
has  toned  down  even  the  habiliments  to 
sober  gravity.  They  might  not  detract 
from  a  youthful  lady  her  charms,  and  they 
might  even  add  a  youthful  look  to  a  maturer 
age.  Is  her  sadness  an  infectibn  of  the 
gray,  lustreless  morning,  or  is  it  the  sad  and 
hopeless  face  that  makes  the  breezy  dawn 
seem  cruel  ?  Is  she  the  bearer  of  sorrow- 
ful tidings,  or  have  the  fatal  arrows  lodged 
in  her  own  breast  ?  Her  light  drapery 
o&rs  but  slight  resistance  to  the  wind  that 
porsues  her  with  unmerciful  zeal,  and  the 
dainty  feet  are  too  delicately  encased  to 
press  the  rough  hillside.    A  stretch  of  sea 


and  land  in  neutral  tints,  a  rude  thatched 
cottage  hugging  the  hilltop,  and  a  few  dis- 
tant sails  scudding  away  before  the  wind 
like  departing  hopes  blown  out  to  sea,  with 
no  promise  of  a  don  voyage  and  a  safe  re- 
turn, are  all  the  accessories  that  are  given 
to  solve  the  meaning  of  the  picture.  The 
only  touch  of  brightness  lb  in  the  floating 
pennons  of  pale-blue  ribbon  of  that  con- 
fine the  cottage  bonnet  and  girdle  her 
waist,  and  these  would  never  be  thought 
gay  if  the  accompaniments  were  not  so 
sombre.  The  pitiful,  scant  robes  and  slip- 
pered feet  are  insufficient  to  brave  the  coljl, 
barren  hillside,  and  if  the  poor^  sad  face 
can  be  believed,  its  hopes  are  threadbare 
also.  There  is  nothing  pleasing  in  this  sad 
rendering  of  life  which  Boughton  loves  to 
paint,  but  there  is  a  touch  of  nature  in  it 
after  all. 

I  remember  that  lovely  scries  of  paint- 
ings by  the  same  artist,  exhibited  at 
GoupiPs  last  year,  "  The  Idyl  ot  the  Birds." 
You  may  have  seen  the  engravings,  but 
they  are  pictures  of  which  the  coloring  is 
the  very  life  and  soul,  and  they  cannot  be 
separated  from  it  without  having  violence 
done  to  their  beauty.  I  had  been  calling 
on  some  friends  in  New  York  whose  draw- 
ing-room reminds  me  always  of  one  ot 
those  seventeenth-century  salons  in  France, 
so  have  they  united  the  graces  of  culture 
and  that  refined  ease  which  comes  only 
from  mingling  in  the  best  society, — the  so^ 
ciety  of  intellect.  All  of  the  exhibitions 
had  been  reviewed  and  then  Boughton's 
pictures  were  spoken  of  in  the  most  en- 
thusiastic manner.  Bright,  sparkling  Zayde 
seemed  breathing  in  some  richer  atmos- 
phere as  she  descanted  on  their  beauties ; 
the  pictures  yielded  her  complete  satisfac- 
tion as  works  of  art ;  she  had  sat  before 
them  for  hours  and  drank  in  their  delight- 
ful inspiration ;  every  inch  of  the  central 
picture  contributed  to  the  delight  of  the 
eye,  and  Boughton  had  painted  us  a  ro- 
mance more  irresistible  than  all  the  pages 
of  fiction.  We  had  only  to  sit  and  gaze 
upon  his  outlines,  then  introvert  our  vision 
and  fill  out  with  whatever  we  pleased. 
The  story-tellers  left  us  nothing  to  do ;  we 
were  compelled  to  follow  their  own  flights 
of  imagination  that  oftentimes  left  us  wearied 
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and  disturbed,  but  here  we  were  allowed  to 
pursue  our  own  meditations  and  weave  our 
own  fancies,  and  then  was  all  the  excite- 
ment of  filling  in  that  which  should  har- 
monize with  the  grand  suggestions  of  the 
artist.  There  was  creation  for  us  as  well 
as  for  him,  and  his  pictured  theme  was  like 
a  grand  accompaniment  of  music  to  our 
own  thoughts.  That  rare  gallery  of  art 
that  she  called  her  own  had  these  pictures 
hung  therein,  and  she  often  revelled  in  the 
sweetest  though  saddest  reflections  while 
gazing  on  them.  Know  that  Zayde's  gal- 
lery does  not  occupy  space,  but  is  hung  in 
that  unsubstantial  element  where  rise  the 
chaUauxen  Espagm.  I  could  not  resist 
going  to  the  gallery  to  see  them  after  such 
persuasive  eloquence,  and  I  cannot  resist 
now  telling  you  about  the  same.  There 
were  three  in  the  series,  of  fair  size,  the 
central  one  being  the  largest  They  beau- 
tified and  adorned  one  side  of  the  gal- 
lery, and  soon  I  was  completely  absorbed 
in  the  tender  episodes  of  life  which  were 
so  delicately  suggested  on  the  canv». 
The  following  lines  written  underneath  the 
central  picture,  introduces  one  to  the  genius 
of  the  paintings. 

**  Summer  U  gone  on  swallow's  wings. 
The  earth  has  buried  all  tu  flowers. 
No  more  the  lark  or  linnet  sings, 
But  silence  sits  in  laded  bowers." 

The  largest  picture  represents  the  "Flight 
of  the  Birds,*'  and  is  full  of  a  sweet  though 
mournful  beauty.  Two  lovely  girls,  emi- 
nently of  the  English  type,  are  looking  out 
on  the  cold  sea-waves  and  their  counte- 
nances are  expressive  of  the  sadness  that 
tinges  the  melancholy  days  of  autumn. 
The  one  is  seated  while  the  other  is  lean- 
ing over  her,  and  both  hearts  are  set  to 
one  tune,  as  memory  pictures  the  scene  a 
short  time  before,  and  contrasts  it  with  the 
desolateness  and  dreariness  of  the  present. 
The  sun  is  passing  into  the  West,  and  the 
wooded  hills  catch  a  taint  glow  in  the 
background,  so  different  from  the  joyous- 
ness  of  their  summer  dress,  while  a  flock 
of  birds  are  wheeling  away  on  the  distant 
shore,  eager  to  escape  from  their  uncon- 
genial surroundings.  The  draping  of  the 
figures  is  characteristic  ot  Boughton,  who 
uses  every  detail  to  contribute  to  the  story 
he  pictures.    The  sitting  figure  is  clothed 


in  black  with  a  Spanish  mantle  drooping 
gracefully  around  her  form,  while  the  one 
behind  her  wears  a  robe  of  white  that 
speaks  of  purity  if  not  suggesting  some  far- 
off  summer  which  will  surely  return  to 
them.  A  diaphanous  scarf  of  crimson  rests 
on  the  unsullied  fabric  and  encircles  the 
pensive  beauty  in  its  twining  folds.  It 
offers  a  vivid  contrast,  like  blood- stains  on 
the  newly  fallen  snow,  but  shows  that  their 
life  is  not  all  colorless,  though  for  a  while 
overshadowed  with  the  dark  pall  of  nature. 
They  have  tasted  the  bitterness  of  life,  the 
inevitable  cup  of  which  is  lifted  sooner  or 
later  to  the  lips  of  all,  and  there  is  all  that 
incongruity  of  youth  and  suffering  that  has 
sent  up  the  universal  wail  ever  since 
Jeptha's  daughter  prayed  for  a  respite  from 
her  cruel  fete  that  she  might  bewail  her 
youth  and  its  blossoming  hopes.  So  these 
two  young  girls  look  out  into  that  vast,  op- 
pressive ocean  as  though  inquiring  the  fate 
ot  some  rich  but  uncertain  venture  that 
has  vanished  before  their  eyes.  Wistful- 
ness,  weariness  and  sadness  are  all  gath- 
ered into  the  countenances,  and  over  all 
there  seems  the  recollection  of  a  grief  so 
tender,  so  recent  and  so  overpowering,  that 
each  one  is  silent  in  the  presence  of  the 
other,  deriving  consolation  only  in  that  un- 
translated sympathy  that  seeks  no  expres- 
sion. And  somehow  the  artist  has  so 
woven  these  two  young  girls  into  the  autumn 
landscape  that  they  seem  a  part  of  it.  The 
earth  is  voiced  with  sadne.ns,  and  humanity 
IS  dumb  before  it.  The  last  songsters  are 
departing,  the  brown  garb  of  autumn  is 
crumpled  and  wearing  out,  the  cold,  blue 
sea  is  shivering  before  them,  fixed  in  its 
abode  else  it  too  might  seek  a  warmer 
dwelling-place,  and  on  the  shore  are  the 
two  maidens  treasuring  in  their  hearts  the 
sorrowful  messages  of  the  dying  year. 
The  notes  are  all  struck  to  sadness,  but 
there  is  no  dissonance ;  the  combination  is 
perfect,  and  woos  one  with  a  low  under- 
tone of  the  softest,  sweetest  strains  of  the 
saddest  and  most  sorrowful  melodies. 

The  idyl  of  Spring,  or  "The  Coming  of 
the  Birds,"  is  colored  in  those  warm  and 
tender  emerald  hues  that  revive  both  heart 
and  soul  in  the  resurrection  of  the  year. 
A  field  of  lushest  verdure  is  opened  before 
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Of  sparkling  in    rooming   sunshine,    and 
wbere  the  green  earth  meets  the  blue  sky 
in  the  distance  both  are  clasped  in  a  fervid 
embrace,  and  the  colors  melt  and  blend  in- 
dissolubly.    Nor  is  nature  allowed  to  ex- 
press alone  the  sweet  season  of  Spring. 
Booghton  always  elevates  the  human  above 
nature,  makes  the  latter  accessory  to  the 
former,  if  indeed  he  does  not  give  a  soul 
to  nature,  and  then  make  her  responsive  to 
human  life.    The  central  figure  in  this  pic- 
ture is  that  of  a  young  girl  robed  in  white, 
her  flowing  locks  confined  with  a  rose- 
hoed  ribbon,  a  bunch  of  Spring's  sweet 
▼idets  nestling  in  the  golden  tresses,  and 
her  bat  filled  with  these  early  beauties,  held 
carelessly  on  her   arm,    while  she  leans 
against  an  old  tree  in  the  orchard,  ab- 
sorbed in  watching  the  nest-making  of  the 
first  birds  of  summer.    There  is  more  of 
joy  in  her    countenance   than    Boughton 
usually  allows  to  his  womanly  faces,  but  it 
is  not  unrestrained,  hilarious  gayety  that 
floods  the  face  with  so  much  feeling,  but 
rither  some  hidden  joy  that  beams  out  in 
the  countenance,  a  herald  of  sweeter  pleas- 
ures that  are  awaiting  their  blossoming. 
There  is  something  in  her  own  lite  akin  to 
the  nest-building  of  these   songsters   of 
Spring.     Some  hopes  and  ^ncies  are  rising 
bto  architectural   loveliness  in  her  own 
mind,  and  the  birds  are  only  anticipating 
her  own  pleasant  cares  and  labors  that  will 
come  to  fruition  in  the  soft  and  luxuriant 
summer.    Never  maiden's  eyes  had  such  a 
depth  of  repose  and  happiness,  whose  heart 
had  not  unfolded  in  the  genial  Spring-tide 
to  some  old  story  that  makes  her  sweetly 
serious  and  draws  out  that  dreamy  instinct 
of  contemplation  and  pleasurable  Ancles. 
The  velvety  softness  of  the  green  earth 
fledced  with  daisies,  the  tender  foliage  of 
the  apple  trees,  the  grateful  hills  in  the  near 
perspective,  the  cloud  forms  of  azure,  the 
young  birds,   and  the  blooming  English 
maiden,  all  form  a  picture  exquisite  in  set- 
'      ^Q&  pure  in  feeling,  and  tender  and  grace- 
fiil  in  composition. 

But  Boughton  will  not  give  us  too  much 
comfort  at  a   time.    As  though   Autumn 
had  not  wept  into  our  souls  sufficiently,  he 
\      presents  Winter  with  all  the  tragedy  of  suf- 
fering to  tantalize    us    with   its  ruthless 


cruelty.    The  title,  "Left  on  the  Snow," 
has  a  dull,  inauspicious  presage.    All  of  the 
sadness  foreshadowed  in  "The  Flight  of 
the  Birds,"  is  here  brought  into  earnest 
realization.    We  have  the  glowering  sky  of 
a  dull  afternoon  in  winter,  with  a  back* 
ground  of  woods  frowning  angrily  back  to 
the  sky.    A  scantily  clad  young  girl  is  ar- 
rested by  the  sight  of  a  dead  bird  on  the 
snow.    The  expression  of  her  face  is  so 
piteous,  so  recognizant  of  her  own  troubles 
which  are  epitomized  in  the  little  stark 
form  before  her,  that  you  feel  that  here  is 
woe  from  which  there  is  no  appeal.    Did 
the  rude  blasts  overtake  all  too  soon  the 
young  bird  of  the  happy  summer  ?    So  have 
the  fierce  blasts  of  adversity  overtaken  and 
overwhelmed  with  pitiless  might  her  young 
life.    There  is  too  much  of  the  lachrvmose 
in  this  picture.    It  becomes  oppressive,  and 
pains  one  with  its  utter  hopelessness.    The 
youthful  girl  shivering  in  the  wind,  her  thin 
garments  a  mockery  of  the  Inclement  sea- 
son, her  countenance  unlit  by  any  hope  of 
a  more  tadiant  future,  inspires  one  with 
sympathy  for  her  sorrows,  but  awakens  the 
natural  desire  for  that  compensation  which 
we  like  to  see  even  here  allotted  to  earlh's 
suffering    ones.    With  a  sad,    distressed 
vision,  the  forlorn  maiden  gazes  at  the  tiny 
songster  oAhe  woods  and  drinks  in  a  deeper 
sadness.    Has  fate  in  reserve  for  her  only 
the  chilling  embraces  of  death  ?    Like  the 
daughter  of  Jeptha,  her  youth  rushes  in 
upon  her  and  her  heart  is  wrung  with  pity 
for  her  own  sorrows.    Though  her  gentle 
countenance  is  burdened  with  grief,  its  ex- 
pression is  yet  sweet  and  tender,  and  there 
is  a  yearning  sympathy  written  there  that 
goes  out  even  to  the  frozen  birdling  whose 
little  song  is  bound  up  in  icy  fetters,  and 
mourns  that  its  short  day  of  life  has  so 
cruelly  ended.     If   Boughton  would  only 
throw  a  few  gleams  into  his  pictures !  but 
he  loves  to  dwell  on  the  romantically  sad 
and  shadowed  sides  of  life,  and  almost 
always  he  strikes  some  corresponding  note 
which  vibrates  to  his  touch.    He  paints 
sorrow  and  grief  so  beautifully  as  to  make 
it  almost  seem  the  most  desirable  thing  in 
life.    He  intensifies  these  emotions,  and 
translates  them  even  into  music.    How- 
ever, life  is  not  made  up  of   unvarying 
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shadows,  neither  is  it  all  smiles  and  sweet- 
ness. The  healthiest  pictures  after  all  are 
those  that  have  something  of  the  aurora  in 
them,  as  McDonald  expresses  it. 

I  have  been  sitting  in  Goupil's  and  gaz- 
ing at  Boughton's  solitary  figure. all  the 


while  my  thoughts  have  wandered.  I  am 
compelled  to  leave  this  delightful  gallery, 
and  as  I  take  the  Broadway  stage,  the 
shifting  lighU  of  the  great  city  flash  out, 
and  the  broad  thoroughfare  is  all  aglow 
with  opalescent  splendor. 

Jessie  Wentworth, 


Quantity  or  Quality? 


IS  motherhood  the  main  object  of  a  wo- 
man»s  life,— as  indicated  by  Dr.  Edward 
H.  Clarke's  able  but  misleading  book,  "Sex 
in  Education  ? "  Is  it  true  that  more  souls 
in  bodies  is  the  world's  need— or,  is  it 
finer  souls  in  bodies  ?  Should  one  wishing 
well  to  mankind,  and  having  the  world's 
future  at  heart,  pray  that  multitudes  might 
be  earth's  heritage,  or  should  the  prayer 
be  rather:  *'Father,  permit  each  generation 
to  do  and  be  its  best,  making  the  fair  earth 
fairer  by  the  presence  of  mankind." 

Has  any  woman  a  right  to  ask  God's 
confidence  that  he  will  entrust  her  with 
the  care  of  other  souls,  until  she  has  made 
the  very  most  of  that  self-soul  which  was 
first  entrusted  to  her  hands  ?  Are  we  to 
become  a  race  of  beggars  beseeching  the 
portals  of  heaven,  while  the  gifts  already 
bestowed  lie  perishing  unused  ? 

Dr.  Clarke  presumes  to  tell  us  that  the 
Celts  are  multiplying  faster  than  the  Saxons 
on  this  continent.  He  says,  "The  stream  of 
life  that  is  to  flow  into  the  future  will  be 
Celtic  rather  than  American  :  it  will  come 
from  the  collieries  and  not  fi*om  the  peer- 
age." Trembling  before  this  supposed 
fact,  Dr.  Clarke  deduces  therefrom  the 
conclusion  that  America's  future  is  to  be 
guided  by  the  "great  unwashed,"  unless  we 
wake  to  our  danger,  and  are  wise  in  time 
for  salvation.  And  in  what  is  this  salva- 
tion to  consist  ?  In  making  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  of  the  continent  subser- 
vient to  the  multiplication  and  develop- 
ment of  its  bodies. 

Is  mind,  then,  so  dangerous  a  gift,  that 
those  who  dare  to  develope  the  intellectual 


side  of  themselves,  "shall  droop  away  and 
die  ;  "  while  the  hardy,  because  ignorant 
Celt,  on  whom  the  muscle-strain  of  the 
Continent  has  fallen,  shall  live,  thrive,  and' 
replenish  the  earth  ? 

I  commend  Dr.  Clarke  to  statistics  ot 
mortality  among  the  children  of  the  higher 
and  lower  classes,  that  he  may  see  God's 
method  of  equalizing  the  forces  in  the 
varied  departments  of  the  body  corporate. 

May  it  not  be  that  mentality  in  parents 
assists  in  preserving  the  lives  of  children, 
by  giving  them  intelligent  care,  and  that 
a  mother  giving  birth  to  four  children,  and 
rearing  three  of  them,  is  as  great  a  public 
benefactor,  as  one  who  gives  birth  to 
twelve  and  rears  three  ?  Especially  if  the 
three  belonging  to  the  first  mother,  are  to 
the  world,  mental  and  spiritual  force,  bal- 
anced only  by  muscle  force  in  the  case  of 
the  latter  three. 

Let  us  wipe  away  the  cobweb  which  Dr. 
Clarke's  book  has  woven,  that  multitudes 
make  power  and  prosperity— or,  in  other 
words,  that  life  consists  in  breathing 
merely,  and  return  to  God's  genuine  Gos- 
pel, that  "  out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of 
life."  Let  us  believe  that  all  good  and  holy 
endeavor  is  preservative  and  not  destruc- 
tive. Let  us,  (while  we  regret  the  five 
cases  cited  by  Dr.  Clarke  of  over-wrou£ht 
students)  save  the  abundance  of  our  pity 
and  chagrin  for  the  ^vt  thousand  beautiful 
but  aimless  gij-ls,  butterflies  of  the  hour, 
who  have  died  of  inanity,  of  purposeless 
being,  while  the  great  procession  of  useful 
workers  have  been  marching  on. 

E,M,Bfuce. 
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What  we  shall  possess 

The  gods  decree : 
What  we  shall  deserve 

Our  choice  may  be. 

Better  than  the  best 

They  hold,  or  give, 
Is  a  constant  heart 

Fit  to  receive. 

The  Sunday  School  lessons  for  January 
in  Qse  all  over  the  land,  run  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  bondage  of  Israel  to  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  bondage  to  sin.  And  this 
question  naturally  occurs,  "  What  shall  we 
do  to  be  saved  from  this  bondage  ?  "  The 
answer  is  suggested  in  Scripture  words, 
"Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  The 
response  is  given  glibly,  as  all  Scriptural 
answers  are.  But  it  is  pathetic  to  think, 
how  few  of  all  the  multitudes  who  give  it, 
will  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  it  means. 
Follow  it  with  its  logical  sequence,  "  What 
is  it  to  believe  In  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  " 
and  there  is  an  ominous  silence.  Supple- 
ment this  with  "  How  does  this  faith  save 
us?"  and  the  subject  becomes  muddier 
stilL  Young  minds  educated  in  the  vica- 
rious scheme  of  salvation  may  not,  indeed, 
lack  words  for  answer.  It  is  to  make  a 
substitution  of  Christ's  virtue  for  our  own 
defects,  and  be  saved  on  his  merits  instead 
of  our  own.  It  is  to  shift  upon  him  the 
penalties  of  our  transgressions,  and  take  in 
exchange  therefor,  the  rewards  of  his 
righteousness.  But  this  answer,  in  its  mis- 
takenness  and  meanness,  seems  to  us  more 
pathetit  than  no  answer  at  all.  Yet  those 
who  have  long  ago  repudiated  this  absurd 
solution,  are  not  sufficiently  out  of  its  at- 
mosphere and  shadow  to  shake  off  the  idea 
that  there  is  something  mysterious  and 
miraculous  in  Christ's  essentialness  to  sal- 
vation. They  have  not  been  able  to  make 
up  their  minds  exactly  what  they  put  in  the 
place  of  this  vicarious  theory,  or  if  so,  have 
not  succeeded  in  teaching  it  intelligibly  to 
their  children. 

Spring  the  question  on  them  suddenly, 
and  prove  this.  "  What  is  it  to  believe  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ? "  we  asked  an  emi- 

vou   u.    10 


nent  clergyman,  the  day  after  the  lesson 
came  up  in  Sunday  School.  **  Why,  I  sup- 
pose it  is  believing  that  he  was  what  he 
claimed  to  be,"  he  said,  "believing  in  his 
divine  authority  and  commission."  How 
meagre  the  answer  was !  We  wanted  to 
put  the  next  question,  "How  does  this 
faith  save  us  ?  " 

The  whole  difficulty  lies  in  separating 
words  and  thoughts  applied  to  religion 
from  their  common,  natural  meaning.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  some  mystical,  ec- 
clesiastical sense^  of  which  the  carnal  mind 
can  know  nothing.  And  this  is  not  an  "  or- 
thodox "  error  only.  Even  Dr.  Brooks  in 
the  chapter  of  his  new  book  "  Bought  with 
a  Price,"  quotes  Dr.  Paley  to  the  effect 
that  "an  efficacy  and  a  concern  are  as- 
cribed to  Christ's  sufferings  and  death  in 
the  business  of  human  salvation,  which  are 
not  ascribed  to  any  other."  And  so  young 
minds  are  mystically  told  to  believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  they  do  not  know 
how  to  begin  to  believe  on  him.  They  are 
told  that  they  will  be  "  saved  through  faith  '» 
and  they  have  a  very  nebulous  idea  of  what 
faith  means  and  of  what  salvation  means. 
The  "<//w  religious  light"  thrown  about 
th^se  subjects  by  this  cant  method  of  treat- 
ment, is  a  very  deplorable  thing. 

Why  not  talk  about  them  as  we  talk 
about  anything  else  ?  What  is  it  to  believe 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  What  is  it  to 
believe  in  anybody  ?  in  your  mother,  for  in- 
stance. It  is  not  simply  to  believe  that 
she  is  what  she  claims  to  be, — your  mother  ; 
that  is  a  small  part  of  it,  and  no  essential 
part  of  the  real  belief.  It  is  to  believe  in 
what  she  says  and  does,  in  the  sort  of  wo- 
man she  is ;  to  believe  in  her  virtues  so 
thoroughly  as  to  want  to  copy  them  in  your 
own  life.  What  is  it  to  believe  in  Wash- 
ington ?  Not  simply  to  believe  that  he 
was  first  president,  and  father  of  his  coun- 
try ;  not  simply  to  believe  that  his  patriot- 
ism will  suffice  for  us,  and  makes  ours  un- 
necessary. But  to  believe  that  his  patriotism 
was  a  noble  thing  in  itself;  to  find  his 
honor,  his  self-sacrifice,  his  love  of  country 
so  admirable,  that  we  are  fired  with  longing 
to  possess  the  same  grand  qualities  of  soul. 
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To  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  seems 
to  us  precisely  the  same  thing, — save  that 
he  is  infinitely  more  worthy  to  be  believed  in 
than  any  other  that  has  ever  lived.  Faith 
in  him  is  no  more  mysterious,  no  more 
miraculous  than  faith  in  any  other.  It  is 
the  grander  and  the  more  efficacions  as 
there  is  so  infinitely  much  more  to  be  be- 
lieved in.  To  believe  in  him  is  to  believe 
in  the  life  he  lived,  in  the  spirit  he  mani- 
fested, and  to  believe  in  these  so  mightily 
as  to  have  them  become  the  ruling  forces 
in  our  own  lives.  This  is  the  "saving 
efficacy."  It  presupposes  his  truth  and 
authority,  but  means  vastly  more.  Neither 
Christ's  truth,  nor  teachings,  nor  sufferings, 
nor  death,  made  him  the  Saviour  of  Men. 
It  was  his  wondrous  example.  He  made 
no  truth  truer  than  it  was  before.  Other 
great  teachers  had  caught  fragments  of  his 
truth  before,  and  have  echoed  it  after  him, 
but  no  other  has  himself  walked  in  its  light 
and  met  its  full  requirement  in  his  own  per- 
son. He  alone  has  lived  the  perfect  life, 
and  manifested  continually  the  heavenly 
spirit.  And  this  one  matchless  life  has  not 
only  proved  such  lives  possible  to  men,  but 
it  has  so  appealed  to  their  admiration  and 
love  as  to  touch  them  with  an  enthusiasm 
of  holy  living,  an  inspiration  of  righteous- 
ness, that  is  the  very  food  and  wine  of  the 
world. 

So  understood  it  becomes  a  simple  thing 
to  say,  "believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
But  it  is  the  only  sense  in  which  it  cafi 
mean  "regeneration"  and  "salvation." 
For  such  a  faith  is  as  regenerate  as  sun- 
light. To  come  into  knowledge  of  Chnst 
is  to  perceive  that  the  lite  he  lived  is  the 
noblest  thing  the  universe  can  show,  and 
that  nothing  else  is  to  be  desired  beside  it. 
If  we  so  believe  in  him  we  shall  endeavor 
to  live  like  him.  If  we  live  like  him,  we 
are  saved  already. 

"  The  difference  between  mediocrity  and 
greatness  is  in  the  last  four  cubic  inches  of 
brain,"  says  Fiske :  or  if  not  that,  he  says 
something  very  like  it,  elaborated  through 
sixty  pages.  We  thought  of  it  when  we 
went  to  see  the  pictures  ;  room  upon  room 
full  of  pretty  pictures,  excellent  no  doubt 


but  commonplace ;  and  three  alone  of  all 
the  train  that  could  fix  the  gazer's  wander- 
ing eye.  Where  was  the  difference  ?  Why 
did  we  pass  by  scores  of  pastoral  Bo-peeps 
leading  their  woolly  flocks  complacent  under 
leafy  shades  and  by  lucent  waters,  and  care 
not  the  lift  of  an  eyelash  about  it, — and 
pause  with  sudden  arrest  of  eye  and  mind, 
at  a  gleam  from  a  far  comer.  Only  another 
flock  of  sheep,  feeding  in  the  shadow  of  a 
hill  against  which  bums  the  low  light  of 
sunset ;  a  dog  just  on  the  horizon  with  all 
the  sunset  for  a  background ;  a  child  stand- 
ing black  against  the  glowing  heavens, 
watching  with  shaded  eyes  the  far  flight  of 
a  bird, — ^ah,  how  large  a  place  that  speck  of 
a  bird  fills  in  the  picture  ! — An  unpretend- 
ing picture  enough,  yet  how  it  touches 
memory  with  its  dreams  of  far-away  sunsets 
and  flocks  on  dear  home  hills,  and  imagina- 
tion with  all  its  associations  of  childhood 
and  nature  and  poetry  !  Why  did  we  gaze 
upon  painfully-finished  reaches  of  wave  and 
sand  and  rock,  all  mimicked  as  in  a  pretty 
play,  and  refuse  to  have  our  feelings  moved 
the  breadth  of  a  finger-nail ;  and  i^hy  did 
the  bit-square  canvas  at  last,  with  its  one 
dash  of  wet  sand  and  salt-sea  foam,  bring 
back  as  a  flood  the  exhilarance,  the  gran- 
deur, the  infinitude  of  the  sea  ?  Why  does 
the  little  St.  Agnes*  eve  with  its  light  breath 
of  fallen  snow  and  the  dim  gleam  from  the 
church  window,  hold  the  whole  touching 
poem,  not  a  word  of  which  we  could  recall, 
but  the  inmost  soul  of  which  we  feel  at  a 
glance  ? 

Where  is  the  difference  ?  It  is  not  in  the 
mere  art  of  the  painter,  surely.  These  be 
skilful  workmen  all,  who  are  here  repre- 
sented. One  can  grind  paint  and  mix 
colors  and  handle  brush  as  deftly  as  an- 
other.  All  can  talk  you  dumb  with  their 
wisdom  of  perspectives  and  half-tones  and 
chiaro'oscuros.  Your  painter  shall  be  able 
to  tell  you  better  than  you  could  perceive 
them,  the  fine  points  of  the  landscape,  and 
he  paints  them  for  you  with  exquisite  skill ; 
and  you  look  at  the  work  and  say  it  is 
pretty  and  fresh  and  pleasmg,  and  there  is 
an  end  of  it ;  you  would  never  care  to  see 
it  more.  It  tells  you  no  story,  for  it  has 
none  to  tell.  The  artist  had  none  to  tell 
when  he  painted  it 
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A  primrose  ^y  tb«  river's  brim 
A  yelk>w  primrose  b  to  him 
And  it  is  nothing  more. 

He  would  not  understand  jrou,  perhaps,  if 
you  tried  to  tell  him  that  his  picture  was 
not  true  to  Nature  in  this, — that  it  spoke 
to  nothing  in  your  soul.  And  the  reason  is 
plain  after  all,  and  fatal.  For  the  story  and 
the  £u:ulty  to  comprehend  it  are  all  in  those 
final  four  inches  of  brain  that  he  does  not 
possess. 

Yoo  do  not  know  your  painter  of  the 
diild,  and  the  do^,  and  the  grazing  sheep, 
but  3roa  would  fain  know  him,  for  he  is  your 
friend ;  he  feels  what  you  have  felt,  and  is 
kindred  with  your  perceptions  and  sympa- 
thies. He  has  what  painters  call  ^*  the  feel- 
ing" for  shaded  hillsides  and  browsing 
sheep ;  he  haslieen  a  child  with  nature  and 
watched  her  birds  flit  into  many  a  far  sky. 
And  so  with  our  painter  of  the  sea ;  he  has 
breathed  in  its  atmosphere  or  he  could  not 
breathe  it  out  How  should  one  dare  to  be 
a  landscape  painter  who  had  not  been 
nursed  from 

**  Paa*s  wfaHe  goets,  with  adders  warm  ud  fblt 
Of  mystic  coDtemplatioDfl.** 

The  pure  tones  of  the  human  voice,  we 
are  told  by  the  latest  science,  do  not  de- 
pend on  muscular  action,  but  on  sensation 
and  emotion ;  the  pure  quality  of  genius 
has  the  same  fine  and  hidden  source. 

The  glance  at  the  picture  gallery  only 
serves  to  illustrate  what  is  true  in  every 
branch  of  art,  because  true  of  the  creative 
£u3rity  itseli  The  diilerence  between 
mediocrity  and  merit  is  distinct,  and  it  is  a 
golf  not  likely  to  be  passed.  As  the  magic 
of  the  one  is  subjective,  potential,  the 
presence  of  the  individual  behind  the  work, 
so  the  lack  of  the  other  is  a  lack  of  life- 
iorce  behind  it,  that  cannot  be  supplied. 
The  creator  gives  you  what  he  has,  he  can 
no  more.  Genius  is  but  a  greater  and 
fuller  life, — ''a  plus  of  all  our  faculties," 
says  Mr.  Ellis, — a  clearer  sight,  a  deeper 
feeling.  Great  geniuses  are  apt  to  say 
otherwise.  They  will  tell  us  that  genius  is 
attention,  that  genius  is  perseverance.  But 
themselves  are  the  best  refutation  of  these 
theories.  Who  can  read  of  Walter  Scott, 
<rf  Dickens,  of  Ward  Beecher,  of  Robert 
Cdlyer,  and  not  feel  that  the  superabound- 


Ing,  overflowing  life  is  the  secret  of  their 
power.  He  alone  can  give  life  who  has  it, 
and  who  has  it  more  abundantly. 

Said  a  great  editor,  "  I  have  learned 
never  to  expect  anything  from  a  person  who 
has  once  sent  me  a  worthless  article.  The 
fact  that  he  could  do  that  once  and  not 
know  the  difference,  is  sure  proof  that  he 
will  never  do  any  better.  It  simply  isn't  in 
him,  and  experience  will  prove  it  often 
enough  to  make  it  the  general  rule."  How 
often  would  thp  critic  ot  other  men's  work 
h\x\  justify  himself  tor  his  ungracious  task 
by  like  honest  words.  The  great  army  of 
writers  of  faultless  commonplace — ay,  and 
of  commonplace  not  so  faultless, — who  are 
always  going  to  do  something  better,  who 
need  only  opportunity,  and  encouragement, 
and  immunity  from  jealousies,  who  want 
advice  and  direction  and  all  that, — how  sad 
it  is  to  watch  their  budding  hopes,  and  to 
know  how  futile  they  are — to  know  that 
never  by  any  possible  circumstance  will 
they  do  the  better  thing ;  because*  what 
they  lack  is  not  your  help  or  any  pains  of 
their  own,  but  the  extra  four  inches  of  brain 
neither  you  nor  themselves  can  furnish. 
The  only  consolation  the  case  has,  is  that 
they  themselves  are  the  last  to  suspect  the 
true  difficulty  or  take  it  to  heart. 

So  with  the  poets  and  poetasters  ;  each 
finds  his  level  soon  or  late,  whether  self- 
recognized  or  not.  How  few  who  show  to 
a  small  admiring  world  as  bards  of  rare 
youthful  promise,  ever  sail  their  fair  argosy 
far  out  to  sea,  much  less  bring  it  safe  and 
rich-fireighted  to  any  port 

<*  Alas,  near  all  the  birds 
Will  sing  at  dawn,  and  yet  we  do  not  take 
The  chaffering  swallow  for  the  holy  lark." 

and  let  the  swallow  thrill  and  trill  as  he  may 
he  will  not  sing  like  the  lark 

*' sucked  up  out  of  sight 
In  vortices  of  glory  and  blue  air," 

simply  because  he  is  not  the  lark,  to  mount 
to  heaven  and  bring  its  songs  to  men. 
Those  "tender  souls" 

**  That  string  their  losses  on  a  rhyming  thread 
As  children  cowslips ->" 

have  the  same  reward  for  their  pastime : 

'*  the  more  pains  they  take 
The  work  more  withers." 

Pains  cannot  be  too  untiring  to  fashion  the 
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song  to  its  divine  completeness,  but  there 
must  first  be  the  song  to  sing.  Even  poets 
learn  this  early,  if  with  youth's  greed  and 
self-confidence  they  try  to  anticipate  what 
they  have  not  lived  and  felt.  "  I  ripped  my 
verses  up,"  says  Aurora  Leigh,  "and  found 
no  blood  upon  the  rapier's  point"  And  to 
sing  requires  not  only  to  have  lived  and 
felt,  but  more  ;  the  poet,  if  he  would  be  the 
voice  of  his  people,  must  have  lived  and  felt 
more  vividly  than  they.  He  must  be  their 
inspiration,  the  inbreathing  of  a  fuller  life. 
He  must  be  above  them,  as  the  lark  above 
the  groves.  The  larger  brain,  the  grander 
soul,  will  alone  give  his  song  the  qualities 
that  compel  the  listening. 

In  eloquence  it  is  still  the  same.  Power 
of  thought  and  feeling  tell,  not  tricks  of 
rhetoric.  The  eloquence  that  speaking 
from  the  tongue,  beaming  from  the  eye, 
informing  every  feature,  "urges  the  whole 
man  onward,  right  onward  to  his  object," 
leaps  electric  from  heart  to  heart,  as  from 
the  overcharged  cloud  leaps  the  lightning 
to  spend  itself  below.  "  Who  parts  with 
power  for  nothing.^ "  The  arrow  shot  into 
the  air  was  found  again  in  the  heart  of  the 
oak.  Every  strong  thought  and  swift  emo- 
tion sent  full- winged  from  the  heart,  finds 
somewhere  a  heart  again.  And  the  heart 
80  penetrated  knows  thereby  what  royal 
guest  it  entertains. 

Even  in  the  impersonations  of  art  we 
may  apply  the  same  test  of  merit.  Who 
makes  yoa  feel  the  greatness  of  his  part, 
himself  feels  it  and  is  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing it.  This  is  the  difference  between  the 
careful,  painstaking  performer  and  the  ar- 
tist. You  shall  look  coldly  and  critically 
upon  a  dozen  Othellos  and  compare  their 
different  conceptions  of  the  character.  But 
Salvini  steps  before  you  and  is  Othello. 
You  surrender  at  once.  He  has  somewhat 
to  say  to  you,  not  you  to  him,  and  you  lapse 
into  the  reverent  listener,  while  he  re- 
creates his  part  and  Shakespeare  speaks 
again.  You  have  heard  many  a  silver  voice 
follow  the  winding  sweetness  of  Handel's 
great  aria,  "Sing,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem," 
and  applauded  the  intricate,  wonderful  ex- 
ecution— but  when  Nilsson's  lips  take  up 
the  swift  melodious  flow,  you  are  hushed  ol 
applause;  trill  and  roulade  are  forgotten, 


all  melted  in  a  white  flame  of  rapture  as  the 
full  joy  of  Israel  is  interpreted  to  your  heart. 
The  differance  is  in  the  last  remove, — the 
last  indefinable  elevation  and  refinement, 
not  of  culture  merely,  but  of  intellect  and 
emotion. 

"  He  who  would  be  great  among  you,  let 
him  be  your  servant."  That  work  only  is 
worthy  which  has  an  end  beyond  itself,  an 
end  of  service  to  another,  and  a  service  that 
finds  its  justification  in  the  need  or  aspira- 
tion of  the  receiver's  heart.  Genius  attests 
itself  more  truly  in  apprehending  what  this 
service  is,  than  by  any  subsequent  skill  of 
execution.  If  it  has  anything  to  give,  the 
best  way  is  not  too  good  to  convey  it ;  if  it 
has  nothing,  fine  skill  but  emphasizes  the 
nothingness.  "  More  life  and  fuller,** 
Goethe's  aspiration  in  his  dying  hour,  is  the 
aspiration  of  all  greatness,  for  it  is  the 
secret  of  its  power.  He  alone  can  serve 
you  who  is  greater  than  you  in  the  thing 
wherewith  he  serves. 

What  would  Dickens,  or  Hood,  that 
"pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear,"  have 
made  of  such  a  story  as  the  death  of  the 
little  theatre  boy  last  Saturday  night  ? 
Something  very  touching  and  beautiful,  we 
may  believe  :  worthy  to  claim  kinship  with 
Little  Nell  and  Paul  and  Mignon,  and  all 
the  sorrowful  little  hearts  that  have  slipped 
early  out  of  a  world  too  hard  for  them,  yet 
left  its  coldness  warmer  for  their  brief  shin- 
ing. 

A  paragraph  in  the  finest  print  of  the 
daily  paper,  puts  the  quiet  little  obituary  in 
the  simplest  words.  Jimmy  Speaight,  or 
"  Young  Americus "  as  he  was  known  to 
the  play-going  world,  was  barely  seven 
years  old.  Yet  for  three  years  and  a  half 
he  had  been  before  the  public  wilh  his 
small  violin,  crossing  the  water  earlier  than 
this,  and  playing  in  all  the  principal  cities 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  every  theatre 
of  more  than  one  city.  It  takes  but  a  line 
to  tell  this,  but  how  the  picture  fills  out 
with  visions  of  the  unnatural,  premature, 
overstrained  child's  life,  with  its  hot-house 
forcing  and  fragility ;  the  weariness  of  end- 
less journeying  and  tasking,  of  the  nightly 
glitter  and  excitement ;  —  a  childhood  joy- 
less, or  overwrought  with  a  joy  beyond  its 
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years.  Like  Little  Mollie  of  the  circus, 
who,  all  in  spangles, 

**  Rides  as  through  the  towns  they  go 
Sees  the  sidewalks  full  of  children. 

Hears  their  laughter  far  below,  , 

And  she  wonders.  Little  Mollie, 

Why  they  laugh  and  clap  and  cheer ; 
Scrioos  work  it  is  to  Mollie 

Bright  and  piquant  to  appear,  — 

SO  it  must  be  with  all  these  infant  prodi- 
|;ies  who  are  made  to  earn  their  bread  with 
their  pathetic  small  accomplishments,  could 
the  tale  of  their  distorted  little  lives  be 
tokL  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  other- 
wise than  that  such  a  life  should  have  its 
hardening,  sin-tending,  soul-blighting  effect, 
cren  on  a  seven-year  child. 

**  Young  Americus"  was  a  part  of  the 
glittering  retinue  in  the  gorgeous  and  fairy- 
Hke  spectacle  of  the  Naiad  Queen.  All  the 
holiday  afternoon  he  had  delighted  the 
school  children,  come  out  to  hear  him  in 
radiant  crowds;  delighted  them  while  he 
stood  in  silent  pain,  wondering  perhaps  like 
Bttle  Mollie,  why  they  laughed,  and  clapped 
and  cheered.  The  plain  prose  says  that 
when  he  left  the  stage  the  manager  noticed 
that  he  looked  fatigued,  and  asked  if  he 
was  ilL  He  replied  that  he  had  a  pain  in 
his  heart. 

He  was  kindly  allowed  to  stay  away 
from  the  evening  performance.  He  crept 
quietly  away  to  bed.  At  midnight  one, 
waking,  heard  a  tiny  voice  through  the 
darkness  and  the  words  were  these: 
*" Gracious  God,  make  room  for  another 
Kttic  child  in  heaven."  Afterwards  the 
silence  remaining  unbroken,  he  was  spoken 


to,  but  there  was  no  reply.    The  "little 
child  "  was  dead. 

That  is  all  we  are  told.  But  if  the  story 
does  not  live  in  literature,  it  will  be  because 
there  are  no  poets  left. 

The  poem  by  Mrs.  Patterson  in  this 
number  will  be  recognized  by  many  as  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  George  W. 
Bazin,  who  was  identified  with  the  Univer- 
salist  Publishing  House  fifty  years  ago, 
and  was,  we  believe,  the  first  printer  and 
publisher  of  this  magazine.  In  those  days 
not  only  the  editors  and  patrons  of  the 
printed  organs  of  the  new  sect,  but  even 
the  workmen,  from  first  to  last,  were  of  the 
household  of  faith,  and  full  of  zeal  for  its 
advancement;  for  adversity  makes  close 
friends.  "Charlotte"  set  her  own^  poei.is 
at  the  composing- case  in  the  old  "Trum- 
pet "  office ;  Mr.  Bazin  wrote  his  own  re- 
plies to  scurrillous  correspondents.  The 
face  of  the  venerable  man  of  eighty  years 
would  light  as  he  said  with  unction,  "  I  was 
happy  when  I  had  one  of  those  great  arti- 
cles of  Father  Bailouts  to  set  up."  Elo- 
quent words  were  spoken  at  his  funeral  of 
his  encouragement  and  assistance  to  young 
ministers,  in  those  trying  and  uncertain 
days  of  the  early  warfare.  There  is  some- 
thing eminently  satis£aictory  in  the  thought 
of  service  like  that, — intelligent,  zealous, 
heartfelt,  pervading  the  very  types  with  the 
common  spirit  of  consecration  to  a  great 
cause.  And  this  record  was  carried  evenly 
through  a  long  life,  affording  a  bright  illus- 
tration of  the  sort  of  character  the  old-time 
Universalism  was  fitted  to  make. 
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We  came  to  Dr.  Clarke's  little  book* 
full-charged  from  his  many  and  severe 
critics  and  prepared  to  dislike  it  and  dis- 
sent from  it.  But  we  are  not  able  in  the 
main  to  do  either.  It  seems  to  us  a  book 
to  be  read  with  great  attention  and  profit 
by  those  for  whom  it  is  intended  ;  namely, 
women  themselves,  and  especially  mothers 
and  physidans.     It  does  not  seem  to  us  a 

*  Sex  m  Education  ;  or,  A  Fair  Chance  for  the 
Ckk  Br  Edward  H.  Clarice  M.  D.  etc.  Osgood  & 
Co.   iScpp.    $i.2S' 


book  for  the  general  public ;  and  we  can- 
not forbear  thinking  that  a  covert  hostility 
to  woman's  cause,  if  nothing  worse,  lurks 
in  the  avidity  with  which  the  book  is  read 
by  those  whom  it  does  not  specially  con- 
cern. But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
honest  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  author, 
who  evidently  is  moved  by  a  physician's 
sacred  sense  of  duty  to  his  generation. 
And  to  most  of  the  principles  he  lays  down, 
all  women  must  cordially  consent.  In  all 
his  premises,  his  exhortations  and  warn- 
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ings,  we  believe  most  heartily.  Too  much 
can  never  be  claimed  concerning  the  im- 
portance of  health,  and  the  religious  duty 
of  making  its  preservation  a  paramount 
object  of  life.  Whatever  interferes  to  any 
degree  with  physical  development  and 
healthy  action  is  so  far  wrong.  Tliat  is  one 
of  the  self-evident  truths  that  nobody  in 
theory  dreams  of  disputing ;  and  wherever 
Dr.  Clarke  has  paused  to  insist  upon  it,  bis 
pages  are  simply  superfluous.  But  prac- 
tically that  the  education  of  girls — and  of 
boys  too — does  interfere  with  it,  is  also 
past  discussion.  That  a  thousand  other 
things  interferes  with  it  is  equally  true, 
but  since  Dr.  Clarke,  while  admitting  all 
we  /nay  ask  in  this  respect,  limits  his  trea- 
tise expressly  to  the  one  topic  we  will  fol- 
low him.  And  while  he  is  far  from  admit- 
ting enough,  as  to  the  injury  the  schools 
may  inflict  on  boys  in  their  growing  years, 
— for  the  five  cases  he  cites  of  girls  losing 
health  and  life  by  injudicious  mental  and 
physicial  work,  can  be  matched  from  the 
observation  of  any  person  of  experience 
with  an  equal  number  of  boys  who  have 
gone  to  their  death  from  the  same  cause, — 
yel  since  he  rules  this  out  also,  we  must 
follow  him  again.  Limiting  the  case  still 
further  to  the  seven  years  of  girls  in  their 
teens,  and  omitting  as  our  author  is  dis- 
posed to,  the  last  two  or  three  of  these,  he 
will  still  find  women  willing  and  eager  to 
admit,  if  not  all  that  he  claims  in  regard  to 
the  necessary  safeguards  for  health  and 
strength,  at  least  all  that  nature  shall  be 
found  to  require.  Dr.  Clarke  cannot  be  as 
solicitous  for  the  health  of  girls,  on  the 
broad  ground  of  sodal  welfare,  as  are,  in 
each  individual  case,  the  parents  who  love 
them,  and  themselves  for  their  own  sake. 
Their  fault  is  the  fault  of  ignorance  and 
false  training,  for  which  parents,  teachers 
and  physicians  are  more  to  blame  than 
themselves  ;  and  parents  and  teachers  sin 
ignorantly  and  heedlessly,  rather  than 
wilfully.  Dr.  Clarke  does  great  injustice 
to  a  large  and  very  noble  part  of  com- 
munity when  he  accuses  them  of  tr}*ing 
obstinately  to  carry  a  reform  against  nature. 
The  only  point  at  issue  is  the  question 
of  remedy.  Must  we  conclude  with  Dr. 
Clarke  that  since  the  physical  constitution 


of  girls  requires  especial  care,  they  cannot 
be  educated  s^ve  in  a  very  limited  and  des- 
ultory manner?  We  believe  the  women 
of  this  and  the  coming  generation  will  prove 
otherwise,  as  we  know  that  multitudes  of 
women  in  the  past  have  proved  otherwise. 
We  see,  to  be  sure,  how  logically  he  reaches 
his  conclusions,  but  it  is  by  the  fallacy  of 
taking  certain  things  for  granted  that  are 
by  no  means  inevitable.  He  assumes,  for 
instance,  that  co-education  means  that 
girls  are  to  go  to  schools  arranged  with 
sole  reference  to  boys.  He  finds  the  same 
error  pervading  not  only  the  schools,  higher 
and  lower,  where  girls  and  boys  are  taught 
together,  but  in  the  schools  where  girls  are 
taught  by  themselves  ;  the  boys*  school 
and  the  the  girls'  school  are  one,  and  that 
one  is  the  boys'  school.  And  this  state  of 
things  he  virtually  sets  down  as  inevitable 
and  fatal ;  to  put  beyond  the  high  school 
a  college  course  for  girls  would  be  to  in- 
crease the  evil  to  an  alarming  extent.  Now 
this  state  of  things  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
be  inevitable  at  all,  as  we  shall  presently 
show.  Again  he  assumes  that  a  woman's 
entire  education  must  be  compassed  dur-^ 
ing  her  teens,  entirely  ignoring  the  fact 
that  most  boys  do  not'  enter  college 
younger  than  twenty,  and  that  by  common 
consent,  that  is  quite  too  young.  The 
time  is  coming,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  when  we 
shall  say,  not  college  boys,  but  as  they  do 
now  in  Europe,  University  miu:  in  that 
happy  day,  we  may  also  have  a  race  of 
university  women,  who  shall  graduate  at 
twenty-five  or  twenty- seven  with  sound 
minds  in  sound  bodies.  No  more  mis* 
chi2Vous  fahacy  has  ever  crept  into  public 
thinking,  or  become  embodied  in  law,  than 
that  which  holds  the  female  as  mature 
physically  or  mentally,  at  eighteen,  as  the 
male  at  twenty-one  or  twenty-five.  This  is 
an  evil  not  bounded  by  the  schoolroom.  It 
Is  a  general  custom  especially  in  country 
places,  for  girls  to  enter  into  all  sorts  of 
business  at  fourteen,  and  to  be  formally 
received  into  society  when  scarcely  older, 
being  esteemed  as  old  as  boys  at  seventeen 
and  eighteen.  Many  a  girl  we  have  known 
to  be  entrusted  with  a  country  school  at 
fourteen,  but  never  a  boy  younger  than 
seventeen.    And  more  have  died  from  this 
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premature  assumption  of  life's  cares  and 
responsibilities  than  from  simple  over- 
stadj.  Nothing  kills  like  wcrry,  and  no 
worry  is  like  that  of  the  immature  and  in- 
experienced, weighted  with  burdens  they 
have  not  strength  to  lift.  One  of  Dr. 
Garke's  five  cases — that  of  the  girl  who 
entered  Vassar  College  at  fourteen  and 
broke  down  after  three  years,  is  pertinent 
here.  Not  to  make  a  point  of  the  fact  that 
this  particular  statement  is  untrue,  no  girl 
ever  having  been  admitted  to  Vassar  at 
diat  age,  it  proves,  not  what  Dr.  Clarke 
presumes,  that  the  Vassar  College  course 
is  ruinous  to  girls,  but  simply  that  no  girl 
can  do  at  fourteen  what  she  might  easily 
and  safely  at  nineteen.  We  will  go  quite 
beyond  Dr.  Clarke  and  declare  it  criminal 
lor  any  girl  to  be  at  any  college  or  submit- 
ted to  any  severe  strain  of  study  at  home 
or  abroad,  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  The 
phce  for  girb.  under  sixteen  or  seventeen 
is  at  home  with  their  mothers,  and  not  in 
the  tender  mercies  of  any  boarding-school 
whatsoever. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  when  we  plead 
for  the  opening  of  colleges  to  women,  we 
mean  not  simply  that  the  doors  be  set  ajar, 
but  that  everything  shall  be  granted  that 
the  case  requires.  The  schools  must  cease 
to  be  boys'  schools  in  any  sense  unfavor- 
able to  girls.  We  must  insist  upon  it  for 
the  sake  of  justice  even  to  the  disadvantage 
ot  the  boys  if  that  were  necessary ;  but  we 
have  no  idea  that  it  is  necessary  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  necessary  changes  would  be 
as  beneficial  for  them  as  for  girls.  We 
must  insist  upon  it  even  at  the  expense  of 
two  millions  more  for  Harvard  College ; 
but  we  can  afford  to  laugh  at  that  absurdity. 
Let  the  age  for  admission  into  colleges  be 
carried  up  instead  of  down  ;  let  the  elective 
system  of  studies  prevail ;  let  compulsory 
attendance  be  wistly  regulated  or  alto- 
gether superseded ;  let  it  be  perceived  that 
the  universe  will  not  collapse  if  students 
are  not  dragged  up  to  five  o'clock  morning 
prayers,  or  compelled  to  stand  during  rec- 
itation, or  be  kept  in  high  training  for  a 
boat  race  three  months  of  the  year;  es- 
tablish resident  physicians,  male  and  fe- 
male, whose  business  it  shall  be  not  only 
to  cur«  dise^e,  but  to  prevent  it, — and  our 


colleges  will  be  not  only  suitable  to  young 
women,  but  a  great  deal  better  for  young 
men  than  they  are  now.  Nay,  begin  lower 
down  in  our  educational  system  ;  put  wise, 
motherly  women  on  the  school-boards  who 
shall  look  after  the  welfare  of  pupils,  girls 
and  boys  alike  ;  if  we  have  girls*  schools, 
put  at  their  head  women  sympathetic  with 
their  pupils,  and  considerate  of  their  many- 
sided  nature,  who  shall  be  as  anxious  about 
pale  cheeks  as  poor  lessons, — instead  of 
men  with  the  driving  business  instinct  of 
getting  the  utmost  grind  out  of  the  machine 
they  are  running ;  abolish  the  criminal 
notion  that  ninety -five  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance is  a  good  thing  for  any  school ;  make 
promotion  depend  not  on  daily  marks,  but 
on  the  average  progress  for  a  given  penod, 
as  a  term  :  in  a  word,  abate  the  whole 
high-pressure  system,  and  make  education, 
true  to  its  name,  a  building  up  of  the  entire 
individual,  broad,  slow,  even,  genuine ;  and 
finally  make  it  the  imperative  duty  oi  some- 
body to  detect  the  first  symptoms  of  failing 
health,  and  so  far  as  possible,  to  know  con- 
stantly the  state  of  health  of  each  pupil ; — 
and  the  problem  of  sex  in  educatjpn  will 
require  no  further  discussion. 

We  cannot  leave  the  book  without  a 
word  of  just  censure.  A  part  of  the  sharp- 
ness of  criticism,  especially  from  women, 
Dr.  Clarke  may  attribute  to  the  fact  that 
no  woman  has  been  able  to  read  his  book 
without  pain  and  offence  at  its  repeated 
lapses  in  tone  and  allusion.  Charity  will 
for  the  present,  strain  a  point  to  believe 
these  unworthy  of  the  author  ;  but  he  ought 
by  this  time  to  be  sufficiently  penetrated 
by  the  fact,  to  purge  future  editions  of  these 
unpardonable  blemishes. 

—  The  new  book  put  forth  by  Dr.  Brooks* 
will  be  of  interest  not  only  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Universalist  church,  but,  it  seems 
to  us,  to  a  great  body  of  Christians  outside 
that  church.  Whoever  desires  to  know 
what  Universalists  believe,  and  what  the 
Universalist  church  stands  for,  will  find  it 
very  clearly  stated  in  this  book.  For  there 
can  be  no  question  that  in  its  statements 

•Our  New  Departurs;  or  The  Method  and  Work 
of  the  Universalist  Church  of  America,  as  it  enters  on 
its  Second  Century.  By  Elbridge  Gerry  Brooks,  D.  D., 
Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  Phila.  Boston: 
Universalist  Publishing  House,    pp.  357.    $1  75. 
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of  doctrine  it  represents  the  almost  univer- 
sal belief  and  teaching  of  the  church  not 
only  at  the  present  time  but  through  the 
greater  part  of  its  history.  The  doctrines 
in  regard  to  Sin,  Salvation,  Conversion, 
Experimental  Religion,  Christ  Essential  as 
the  guide  and  inspiration  to  the  perfect 
life,  treated  in  as  many  chapters,  are  in- 
tergral  parts  of  the  compact  system  of 
theology  on  which  this  church  is  founded, 
or  rather  into  which  it  grew  in  the  first 
half-century  of  its  existence.  If  these  have 
been  too  much  overshadowed  by  the  central 
doctrine  of  God*s  Fatherhood  and  the  mov- 
ing of  his  Providence  towards  good,  it  is 
less  the  fault  of  the  church  than  the  result 
of  wilful  misapprehension.  The  numbers 
inside  the  church  have  been  few  compared 
with  the  legion  outside,  who  have  main- 
tained that  Universalism  meant  only  uni- 
versal salvation,  and  that  meant  only  an 
easy  escape  from  deserved  punishment. 
And  these  few  have  been  the  least  intelli- 
gent and  naturally  the  least  religious  of  its 
membership.  This  false  view  of  Univer- 
salism, or  even  the  one-sided  view  which 
it  caricatures,  has  not  been  the  fault  of 
Drs.  Ballou  and  Thayer  and  Sawyer  and 
Chapin  and  other  strong  minds,  who  with 
pen  and  voice  have  shaped  its  theology 
and  commended  it  to  the  world. 

That  this  central  doctrine  of  the  love  of 
God  has  been  presented  too  exclusively,  in 
the  broadcast  preaching  of  the  word,  is  a 
grievous  error ;  but  the  error  has  been  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  has  been  out- 
grown and  will  be  outgrown,  without  any 
specific  new  departure ;  the  danger  now  is, 
possibly,  that  we  may  outgrow  it  too  much. 
Dr.  Brooks  would  not  maintain  that  the 
love  of  God  can  be  preached  too  much  or 
too  strongly,  if  preached  in  its  proper  re- 
lation to  all  other  facts.  If  it  appears  less 
constantly  in  his  pages  than  might  be 
wished,  it  is  doubtless  because  he  is  less 
penetrated  with  the  needfulness  of  making 
this  fact  more  prominent  than  it  now  is. 
But  he  makes  it  fully  apparent  that  he  is  at 
one  with  his  entire  church  in  holding  this 
to  be  the  primal  fact  of  all  right  theology. 

It  seems  to  us  also  that  he  is  simply 
abreast  of  his  time  in  all  the  other  tenets 
for  which  he  pleads.    We  come  a  genera- 


tion later  than  Dr.  Brooks,  to  be  sure,  bat 
we  never  heard  any  different  Universalism 
proclaimed  than  that  he  so  strenuously  in- 
sists upon.  We  cannot  resist  the  impres- 
sion,— as,  on  this  and  that  point  we  follow 
the  plea  almost  to  agony  for  a  new  depar- 
ture,—that  this  valiant  conflict  is  chiefly 
with  the  ghosts  of  an  outgrown  past. 
"  Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend,"  but 
we  cannot  feel  that  the  wounds  will  strike 
as  deep  as  perhaps  the  faithlul  friend  that 
deals  them  is  led  to  suppose.  And  it 
makes  us  a  little  sad  that  the  general  pub- 
lic must  gain  this  impression  from  the 
book.  For  what  is  here  pleaded  for,  as  the 
theology  of  the  future,  seems  to  us  we 
must  repeat,  the  theology  of  the  present. 
It  is  what  the  Universalist  church  almost 
universally  stands  for  now.  without  any 
turning  aside  from  its  ancient  truths,  but 
only  a  growing  up  into  more  perfect  knowl- 
edge. And  more,— it  is  the  philosophy  of 
the  age,  it  is  the  common-sense  ot  religious 
truth,  apart  from  any  sect  or  creed.  This 
part  of  the  book  will  be  equally  acceptable 
to  the  great  body  of  the  Unitarian  church, 
and  to  all  churches  who  do  not  build  on 
the  sacrifical  "scheme,"  and  vast  num- 
bers in  those  churches,  without  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  logic  of  their  creeds,  will  find 
themselves  in  an  "evangelical  alliance"  with 
all  these  truths.  While  the  great  moral- 
ists, if  they  do  not  reach  to  its  spiritual 
side,  have  no  contradiction  of  its  philoso- 
phy. Very  much  of  its  entire  argument  is 
epitomized  in  a  sentence  of  Emerson,  "The 
only  path  of  escape  known  in  all  the  worlds 
of  God  is  performance."  And  even  the 
free  thinkers  of  the  time, — if  any  outside 
the  church  are  freer  than  those  within — 
fight  their  battle  against  a  very  different 
Christianity  from  this,  and  plant  themselves 
for  the  fray  on  propositions  very  like  many 
here  declared.  It  is  the  position  not  of  a 
single  church,  but  of  a  vast  multitude  who, 
caught  jn  the  crowding  press  of  modem 
thought,  are  by  faith  or  blindly,  touching 
anew  the  garment-hem  of  Christ 

That  these  truths  need  to  be  more  vitally 
held,  more  wisely  dispensed,  more  devot- 
edly lived,  is  after  all,  the  trumpet-call  of 
the  book ;  and  here  all  believers  must  feel 
themselves  in  accord  with  the  author^  The 
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chapters  on  Consecration,  Prayer,  the 
Bible,  are  full  ot  the  deepest  moment  to  the 
charch  addressed,  and  to  all  churches. 
The  plea  for  growth  in  grace  is  the  one 
plea  that  the  church  has  always  needed, 
and  will  need  until  the  millennium.  And 
in  the  connection  here  given,  the  appeal 
comes  with  deep  and  heart-moving  reality 
and  force. 

The  Isist  chapters  of  the  book,  dealing 
with  the  methods  of  church  work,  limit 
themselves  more  to  the  sectarian  element, 
and  will  be  of  less  interest  to  the  general 
reader.  For  this  reason  we  could  wish  that 
the  book  had  been  two,  with  a  separate 
treatment  of  doctrines  to  be  preached,  and 
of  church  work  to  be  done.  For  here  too, 
will  be  the  widest  field  of  difference  with 
the  author.  There  will  always  be  differ- 
ences of  administration,  even  with  the 
same  spirit  For  our  own  part  we  must 
pat  in  an  earnest  dissent,  trom  many  of  the 
views  in  the  chapter  entitled  **  Man  and 
Woman,"  and  shall  find  ourselves  in  large 
and  excellent  company  in  so  doing.  This 
wide  difiference  of  opinion  the  author  of 
coarse  anticipated.  But  we  cannot  think 
that  in  the  shaping  of  many  of  his  sen- 
tences, and  the  entire  ex  cathedra  style  of 
treatment  of  the  subject,  he  quite  realized 
the  deep  pain  he  was  to  inflict  on  many  as 
devoted  as  himself  to  the  welfare  of  their 
Son. 

But  though  there  be  many  things  in  the 
book  that  will  not  receive  the  universal 
amen,  yet,  there  is  enough  for  thought,  re- 
flection and  resolve,  to  qommend  it  to  every 
Universalist  home.  It  is  undoubtedly  one 
ot  the  most  important  books  yet  issued  in 
the  interests  of  the  church,  and  will  com- 
mand a  wide  reading,  both  now  and  in  the 
fiiture.  Its  positions  will  be  widely  dis- 
cussed, as  the  author  naturally  desires  ;  all 
the  more  that  they  are  "  the  expression  of 
what  IS  deepest  in  many  minds  and  hearts 
among  us."  But  any  such  thing  as  cap- 
tious criticism,  if  anybody  were  moved  to 
make  it,  would  be  disarmed  by  the  tender 
and  almost  solemn  words  of  the  preface. 
Let  us  be  grateful  for  the  intimation  that, 
Providence  permitting,  we  have  not  here  to 
pronounce  the  final  verdict,  however  favor- 
able that  might  be.    Welcome  the  books 


to  come.  And  if  one  who  has  studied  the 
methods  of  the  preacher  for  iorty  years 
shall  in  these  future  pages  give  us  less  of 
the  preacher's  eloquence,  more  of  the  es- 
sayist's unrhetoric  statement,  it  shall  be, 
we  must  think,  not  to  their  disadvantage. 
—  A  volume  of  poems  from  the  daughter 
of  a  Universalist  minister  commends  itself 
for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Universalist  public.  Mrs.  Gris- 
wold's  poems*  will  commend  themselves 
for  reasons  of  their  own.  Our  readers  for 
the  last  five  years  have  known  something 
of  their  merits ;  also  something  of  then: 
author's  appreciation  of  the  dramatic  ele- 
ment and  skill  in  its  use,  from  the  wierd 
story  of  "Fate  and  Faith,"  published  in 
these  pages  in  1870.  Universalist  papers 
in  the  West  have  given  the  public  still  more 
of  Mrs.  Griswold's  poems  ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  her  work,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
has  appeared  in  the  literary  periodicals, — 
extending  from  the  days  of  The  Knicker-- 
backer  J  where  "  Hattie  Tyng  "  was  early  a 
favored  name,  through  Grahams,  the  Honu 
Journal,  Harper^ Sy  Scribner^Sy  the  Wo^ 
man^s  Journal  and  other  publications. 
The  name  of  Hattie  Tyng  is  also  well 
known  in  many  of  the  local  journals  of  the 
West,  especially  in  her  own  state  of  Wis- 
consin. To  meet  a  long  standing  demand, 
she  now  gathers  these  drifting  poetic  pro- 
ductions and  unites  them  in  a  daintily- 
printed  volume  which  she  modestly  calls 
"Apple-Blossoms."  Here  may  be  found 
the  little  song  "  Under  the  Daisies  "  that 
has  been  sung  in  all  the  parlors  in  the  land, 
and  commended  to  fame  by  an  engraving  in 
the  -r4r/  Journal;  "Three  Kisses,"  re- 
peatedly attributed  to  Mrs.  Browning  as  it 
has  drifted  through  the  newspapers ;  the 
stirring  war-lyrics,  "Marches"  first  pub- 
lished in  Harper's  Weekly,  "  Dead,"  "  Lit- 
Ue  Billy,"  the  "Nation's  Dead,"  all  of 
which  have  won  the  immortality  of  the 
poet's  corner  and  the  scrap-book,  second 
only  to  that  of  the  reading  book.  But  the 
prevailing  themes  are  love  and  faith,  and  a 
little  too  constantly  and  sadly,  life's  myste- 
ries and  illusions. 

*AppLB  Blossoms.  By  Hattfe  Tjmg  GrUwokL 
Milwaukee:  Strickland  &  Co.  pp.  aja.  #1.50.  For 
sale  at  the  UniTersalist  Publishing  House,  Boston, 
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As  we  turn  from  page  to  page  of  these 
songs  in  many  keys,  we  are  moved  both  to 
admiration  and  dissatisfaction.  The  true 
afflatus  is  here,  unquestionably.  The  very 
titles  have  the  happy  instinct  of  genius. 
Not  a  poem  but  has  the  true  poetic  feeling 
and  insight  in  it.  But  scarcely  one  is  there 
in  which  the  dream  does  not  surpass  the 
act  The  hand  is  not  as  true  as  the  eye. 
And  among  all  the  poetasters  who  can  turn 
you  a  rhyme  neatly,  and  measure  you  dac- 
tyls and  spondees  exact  as  watch-ticks,  and 
who  have  nothing  but  the  baldest  common- 
place to  lisp  in  these  musical  numbers,  it 
is  doubly  sad  to  find  the  true  poetic  genius 
hampered  by  defect  of  this  lower  power. 
The  lack  is  not  of  native  gift,  but  of  severe 
and  patient  discipline ;  and  as  such  it  is 
the  lack  not  of  this  author  only,  but  of 
most  women  ot  this  generation,  who  are 
continually  trying  to  work  out  the  souPs 
patterns  with  unskilled  hands.  It  is  not 
their  fault  but  the  f.iult  of  society,  for  which 
this  generation  at  least,  with  its  early  op- 
portunities lost,  can  have  only  partial  re- 
dress. If  Hattie  Tyng  at  ten  years  old,  in- 
stead of  having  her  poems  published  with 
flattering  encomiums  in  the  Philadelphia 
Courier^  had  been  put  under  tuition  of  some 
relentless  pedagogue,  who  would  have  pulled 
her  pretty  flowers  to  pieces,  and  taught  her 
the  unerring  laws  on  which  their  life  and 
development  were  based, — if  she  had  been 
drilled  not  only  in  the  love-language  but  in 
the  botany  of  her  floral  kingdom — well,  she 
would  not  now  find  it  possible  to  say 

^'  The  river  wends  its  winding  way," 

or  spoil  one  of  the  noblest  couplets  in  the  lan- 
guage by  such  a  grammatical  lapse  as  this 

**  He  who  for  country  dies,  dies  not, 
But  liveth  evermore.** 

It  were  so  easy  tq  make  that  simply  perfect 
that  the  wonder  is  how  she  missed  it ! 

But  this  is  almost  the  only  fault  to  be 
found  with  these  collected  poems.  It  is 
less  noticeable  in  the  ballads,  of  which  there 
are  many  very  near  perfect  in  their  sweet- 
ness and  completeness.  "  Deliverance  " 
and  "  Temptation,"  with  its  touching  and 
dramatic  crisis,  and  "  Three  in  One,"  are 
among  the  best  of  these.  These  make  us 
think  that  the  author  has  not  yet  done  her 
best  work  in  poetry.  Still  young,  her  future 
is  full  of  promise,  if  she  joins  herself  to  that 


noble  army  of  women  who  by  the  patient 
endeavor  of  later  years  are  redeeming  them- 
selves, so  far  as  possible,  from  the  effects 
of  inadequate  training  and  too  easy  success. 
Meanwhile  we  commend  the  present  vol- 
ume, both  for  its  own  merits  and  as  an 
earnest  of  that  future.  Full  of  poetic  feel- 
ing of  pleasing  and  beautiful  fancies,  and 
not  lacking  in  a  certain  wierd  strength  and 
dramatic  power,  It  will  commend  itself  to 
lovers  of  poetry  as  much  for  what  it  sug- 
gests as  for  what  it  expresses. 

We  turn  the  dainty  pages  lingeringly  for 
a  single  poem  that  shall  illustrate  what  we 
mean,  and  pause  at  "Into  the  Shadows  *' ; 
not  because  there  are  not  a  score  of  others 
which  might  do  the  author  better  justice, — 
for  instance  like  the  one  we  quoted  two 
months  since, — but  possibly  for  its  personal 
revelation. 

I  am  just  in  the  flush  of  life*s  midday, 
The  outlook  is  pleasant  and  bright ; 

I  have  home,  with  the  voices  of  children 
A-sbging  froBi  morning  till  night« 

Bright  home,  with  the  faces  of  children 
A-glowing  with  sweetness  and  light. 

And  I  dread  looking  on  to  the  shadows. 

Life*s  summer  is  cheerful  and  sunny, 

The  air  it  is  balmy  and  bland, 
I  have  friends  with  their  faces  of  kindness 

Around  me  on  every  hand. 
Dear  friends  with  their  love  and  their  goodness 

Making  sweetness  and  light  in  the  land. 
And  I  dread  looking  on  to  the  shadows. 
Yet  I  know  that  at  Iife*s  midsummer 

The  (all  of  the  year.is  nigh. 
And  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  changes 

That  will  eome  as  the  years  go  by, 
How  the  friends  will  change  and  leave  me 

And  the  hopes  will  wither  and  die. 
As  I  go  on  into  tne*  shadows. 
Ah,  blood  so  red  and  so  rapid. 

You  will  grow  both  thin  and  cold, 
Ah,  tresses  heavy  and  sheeny 

Your  hue  will  no  longer  be  gold : 
And  eyes  so  keen  and  so  piercing. 

You  will  dim,  vihen,  feeble  and  old 
We  go  on  into  the  shadows. 
I  love  not  a  feeble  body. 

But  I  hate  a  feeble  mind  ; 
To  totter  and  fail  till  the  mind  has  grown 

Both  deaf  aad  dumb  and  blind. 
And  little  recks  of  what  is  before 

And  little  of  what  is  behind. 
Ah,  this  is  among  the  shadows  I 
To  look  upon  faces  that  pity. 

To  look  upon  faces  that  shrink. 
To  feel  all  this  but  dimly,  — 

Ah,  Christ !  what  should  we  think 
Of  life,  when  thus  we  have  tried  it. 

And  stand  upon  death's  brink. 
Were  there  naught  beyond  the  shadows  ? 
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— The  death  of  Louis  Gaylord  Gark  re- 
calls the  palmy  days  of  the  Knickerbockery 
of  which  he  was  editor  for  twenty- five  years. 
Though  many  a  later  magazine  has  far  out- 
ranked it  in  circulation,  none  has  ever  filled 
the  niche  in  social  esteem,  accorded  to  this 
time-honored  lavorite.  Genial  in  tone, 
kindly  in  criticism,  the  friend  and  patron  of 
rising  authors,  the  public's  confidential 
friend  on  all  topics  ot  interest,  this  chatty 
and  genial  and  somewhat  sentimental  jour- 
nal was  the  center  ot  a  whole  school  of  lit- 
erature, whereof  the  "  Easy  Chair  "  of  Har- 
ptr'Sy  and  the  "  Old  Cabinet "  of  Scribner's, 
are  the  lingering  echo  and  reminiscence. 
But  the  New  York  of  those  days  is  gone  to 
return  no  more,  and  with  it  this  entire  phase 
oi  our  country's  literature.  That  hand- 
some octavo  volume,  "  The  Knickerbocker 
Gallery,"  which  celebrated  alike  the  disso- 
lution of  the  old  magazine,  and  the  purchase 
of  the  cosy  cottage  home  on  the  Hudson, 
where  the  venerable  editor  has  just  died, 
embalms  the  last  fragments  of  that  school 
of  geniality  and  simplicity  of  which  Irving 
was  the  founder  and  chief  light.  Many  of 
its  younger  exponents,  like  Curtis  and 
Holmes  have  gone  on  to  win  fame  in  other 
fields ;  but  others,  like  Clark  himself,  ceased 
virtually  their  literary  work  with  the  death 
of  the  ma^^ine  of  their  love.  The  twin 
brother  of  the  genial  editor,  Willis  Gaylord 
Clark,  also  a  writer  of  repute,  died  thirty 
years  ago,  yet  literature  will  remember  their 
names  together. 

—  The  probable  death  of  Mr.  Ralph 
Keeler,  special  correspondent  of  the  Trik- 
une,  either  by  violence  in  Cuba  or  by  acci- 
dent on  the  passage  home,  recalls  an  en- 
tirely different  and  more  modern  phase  of 
American  literary  life,  namely,  the  Bohe- 
mian or  adventurous.  Its  exponents  are 
too  numerous  and  too  widely  known  to  need 
reference,  but  among  them  Ralph  Keeler 
was  by  no  means  least.  He  had  the  com- 
mon fate  of  early  obscurity  and  hardship  ; 
began  life  for  himself  at  eleven  years  old  ; 
was  by  turns  cabin  boy,  train  boy,  negro 
minstrel,  and  at  length  through  the  charity 
of  good  priests,  schoolboy  at  a  Catholic  col- 
lege.   In  bis  book  of  "Vagabond  Adven- 


tures'* one  gets  much  of  the  story,  also  in 
an  Atlantic  article  "Three  years  as  a  Negro 
Minstrel.^*  He  had  the  Bohemian  knack 
of  making  the  most  of  his  adventures  in  a 
literary  way.  He  made  the  tour  of  Europe 
for  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  dollars,  and 
received  half  as  much  for  a  magazine  article 
telling  how  he  did  it.  Subsequently  he  was 
a  worker  on  the  Atlantic  and  Every  Satur- 
day, and  later  on  the  Tribtme,  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  quite  popular  novel 
"  Gloverson  and  his  Silent  Partner."  His 
later  work  gave  great  promise  for  his  lit- 
erary reputation  in  the  future,  a  promise 
cut  short,  as  there  is  little  room  to  doubt, 
by  untimely  death. 

—  Bret  Harte  is  in  afBiction  by  reason 
ot  the  continuation  of  his  story  of  "  M'liss  " 
by  another  hand,  extended  into  a  bulky  vol- 
ume, the  first  six  chapters  only  being  his 
own,  and  the  whole  copyrighted  by  the 
publishers  and  sold  under  his  name.  He  has 
put  an  injunction  on  the  sale,  and  will  test 
by  law  whether  greater  things  shall  be 
claimed  for  him  than  he  has  done.  Next 
we  shall  have  the  ghost  of  Dickens  claim- 
ing indemnity  for  being  charged  with  the 
work  of  his  mediumistic  friend  in  Brat- 
tleboro*. 

—  Scribner's  Monthly,  in  its  articles  on 
"The  Great  South"  has  carried  on  a 
greater  enterprise  than  has  hitherto  been 
attempted  by  magazines.  Edward  King 
and  Champney,  author  and  artist  both  of 
uncommon  ability,  have  together  traversed 
almost  the  entire  South,  and  have  with 
pencil  and  pen  given  a  picture  of  the  whole 
country,  its  picturesqueness,  its  social  and 
political  aspects,  its  availability  and  future 
prospects.  The  whole  will  run  through  an 
entire  year  ot  Scribner's,  and  afterwards 
make  a  superb  illustrated  volume.  Great 
interest  has  been  awakened,  in  the  South 
by  this  work,  and  Southerners  of  literary 
and  political  eminence  have  lent  personal 
aid  to  the  undertaking.  An  enterprise  of 
such  public  benefit  ought  to  receive  due 
recognition  at  the  North,  as  well. 

—  Among  notable  books  of  the  month 
are  the  autobiography  of  John  Stuart  Mill, 
and  the  memoirs  of  Mrs.  Somerville,  to  both 
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of  which  we  hope  to  revert  hereafter. 
Among  religious  books  Dr.  Jessup,  seven- 
teen years  missionary  in  Syria,  has  pub- 
lished a  work  on  Eastern  women,  and  the 
influence  of  Christianity  upon  them.  U  is 
enriched  with  historical  facts,  with  pictures 
of  Arab  home  life,  and  with  specimens  of 
tradition  and  poetry  gathered  from  the  lips 
of  the  people.  The  book  was  written  in 
Beirut  and  is  dedicated  "  To  the  Christian 
Women  of  America."  Its  object  is  to 
awaken  sympathy  and  a  livelier  interest  in 
foreign  missions. 

—  Disraeli  is  reported  as  busy  on  a  new 
novel  that  would  have  been  completed  ere 
this  but  for  his  wife's  death.  Like  all  his 
later  works  this  is  to  have  a  political  and 
social  bearing  in  sympathy  with  the  great 
tory's  conservative  connections. 

— The  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  that 
held  its  sixth  annual  meeting  at  Park  Street 
Church  during  the  week  of  prayer,  reports 
as  its  receipts  during  the  past  year, 
$77^37^*  Of  this  sum  $7000  was  con- 
tributed by  children,  organized  in  "mission 
circles."  This- money  has  been  expended 
in  the  support  of  fifty  women  in  foreign 
fields  of  labor,  and  in  the  building  of  a 
"Home"  for  charitable  purposes  at  Cin- 
cinnati. The  laborers  abroad  comprise 
missionaries,  teachers,  and  physcians,  most 
of  them  laboring  for  the  special  good  ol 
heathen  women.  Several  of  them  were 
present  at  the  two  days'  meeting,  with  re- 
ports of  their  work.  We  commend  this 
record  to  all  unbelievers  in  woman's  special 
work  in  the  church. 

—  The  ghost  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  religious 
belief  has  appeared  again.  It  is  effectually 
laid,  however,  by  a  letter  from  Robert 
Collyer,  giving  evidence  that  Mr.  Lincoln's 
early  doubts  found  solution  at  last  in  the 
theology  of  Channing  and  Parker.  "If 
those  who  do  not  hold  with  these  great  re- 
ligious teachers,"  says  Mr.  Collyer,  "choose 
to  call  him  an  infidel  for  believing  in  this 
way,  it  is  their  own  lookout.  I  call  him,  so 
far,  a  believer  of  the  truest  type." 

—  On  the  principle  that  "  misery  loves 
company,"  those  among  us  who  find  a 
great  stumbling-block  and  rock  of  ofience 
in  convention  debts,  will  be  comforted  to 


know  that  the  Baptist  Missionary  Union's 
expenses  for  the  last  year  were  two  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  thousand  dollars. 

—  An  Episcopal  church  recently  dedi- 
cated in  New  York  is  the  gift  of  a  lady. 
Miss  Caroline  Tallman.  It  is  called  "The 
Church  of  the  Beloved  Disciple,"  which 
may  be  understood  as  referring  either  to 
the  generous  Miss  Tallman  or  the  apostle 
John. 

— Within  the  month  comes  the  record  of 
the  death  of  tliat  great  scholar  and  teacher 
of  natural  science,  Louis  Agassiz.  He  dies 
a  generation  too  soon,  a  martyr  to  over- 
work, and  the  swift  life-current  of  our  age. 
A  review  of  his  immense  labors  not  only 
explains  this,  but  shows  it  wonderful  that 
he  lived  to  the  age  of  sixty-six  years.  He 
was  the  child  of  learning,  fortunate  in  his 
advantages  from  the  first.  Born  in  Neuf- 
chatel,  Switzerland,  he  was  the  son  of  a 
physician  and  early  chose  the  same  pro- 
fession. Before  finishing  his  studies  at 
the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Munich, 
however,  he  had  grasped  the  idea  of  devot- 
ing hinriself  to  the  advancement  of  general 
scientific  knowledge,  and  pursued  his  studies 
far  beyond  the  university  curriculum  in 
these  lines.  He  became  famous  as  a 
student  at  Munich,  and  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  scientific  works  that  placed 
his  name  high  among  scholars.  His  first 
great  work  was  on  the  "  Fresh-water  Fishes 
of  Europe."  From  living  fishes  he  took  up 
fossils,  and  gave  ten  years  to  their  study, 
embodying  the  results  in  an  extended 
treatise.  For  fourteen  years  he  was  pro- 
fessor in  the  college  of  his  native  Neufchatel. 
Sent  to  this  country  on  an  embassy  from 
the  Prussian  government,  he  subsequently 
returned  as  lecturer  and  remained  as  scien- 
tific professor  at  Harvard,  and  during  this 
quarter  of  a  century  the  best  of  his  life- 
work  has  been  done.  The  list  of  his  pub- 
lished works  is  too  long  for  enumeratioa 
here,  and  his  public  lectures  and  journeys 
in  the  interests  of  science,  have  been  a  part 
of  the  country's  history,  known  to  alL 
Among  his  most  notable  undertakings  of 
late  years  were  the  Hassler  Expedition 
around  Cape  Horn  to  San  Francisco — con- 
cerning the  results  of  which  it  is  enough  to 
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say  that  3500  gallons  of  alchohol  were  used 
in  packing  collections,  —  the  Museum  at 
Cambridge,  and  the  School  of  Natural  His- 
tory at  Pcnikese.  How  these  last  great 
undertakings  are  to  prosper  without  the  in- 
forming brain  and  spirit  of  their  founder,  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  They  fall,  however,  to 
the  charge  of  his  son,  Alexander  Agassiz, 
better  fitted  than  any  other  to  wear  the 
dropped  mantle  of  this  departed  prophet  of 
the  new  age  of  science. 

—  The  women  elected  on  the  Boston 
School  Board,  take  their  seats  in  spite  of 
much  opposition,  and  contrary  to  the  legal 
opinion  of  the  City  Solicitor,  and  notwith- 
standing the  pronoun  "  his  '*  in  the  statutes. 
The  vote  of  the  Board  for  their  admission, 
—  for  it  seems  the  vote  of  the  people  is  not 
sufficient — stands  seventy-eight  to  eigh- 
teen. The  most  weighty  argument  for  their 
admission  we  have  seen,  was  the  statement 
of  an  opposing  member,  that  "  it  was  no 
place  for  women."  We  trust  it  will  be 
made  a  suitable  place  very  speedily.  The 
fact  that  women  have  been  serving  in  like 
capacity  for  years  in  many  places,  even  in 
neighboring  cities,  seems  to  have  no  effect 
whatever  on  the  genuine  original  Boston 
mind,  that  like  the  Bourbon,  never  forgets 
anything,  and  never  learns  anything. 

—  Dr  Clarke  receives  severe  handling 
from  many  quarters.  Mrs.  Dall,  Frances 
D.  Gage,  Anna  Brackett,  and  other  women 
of  eminence  have  answered  him  at  length. 
Mr.  Higginson  is  collecting  all  the  reviews 
of  his  book  that  have  appeared  with  a  view 
to  future  use.  And  the  firm  of  Putnam's 
Sons  will  soon  publish  a  book  on  the  **  Edu- 
cation of  American  Women,"  of  which  Miss 
Brackett  will  be  the  editor.  *Mt  will  con- 
tain, besides  important  facts  and  statistics 
gathered  from  the  leading  American  schools 
and  universities  where  young  women  have 
been  taught,  the  views  and  experiences  of 
women  who  have  given  attention  to  the 
various  branches  of  the  subject  While  the 
book  is  not  intended  to  be  an  answer  to  Dr. 
Clarke,  it  will  doubtless  present  the  subject 
from  a  very  different  point  of  view,  and  with 
a  store  of  fresh  information  which  ought  to 
help  toward  a  solution  of  its  difficulties." 


—  The  adoption  of  a  standard  of  admis- 
sion and  the  rejection  of  pictures  not  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee,  has  served  to 
render  the  present  winter  exhibition  of  the 
Boston  Art  Club  more  than  ordinarily  valu- 
able. While  there  is  no  picture  of  eminent 
merit  in^he  collection,  there  is  but  one  that 
is  absolutely  bad. 

In  the  department  of  drawings  are  shown 
an  original  sketch  by  John  Leech  ;  an  ex- 
quisitely lovely  crayon  head  of  a  girl  by 
Miss  Helen  Reed,  the  warm  grace  and  soft- 
ness of  which  give  a  velvety  effect  rarely 
seen  in  drawings;  and  four  plates  of 
"Southern  Types"  by  "Champ,"  gath- 
ered together  in  his  recent  tour  through 
the  South,  which  evince  a  ready  fcicult}  of 
seizing  the  quaint  and  ridiculous,  but  m 
which  we  miss  the  one  arch-type  of  the 
Southern  population— the  long  haired,  lank, 
indolent  "gentleman,"  clad  in  loose-dangling 
garments,  the  "  kernel "  whose  notions  of 
"  onnah  "  constitute  his  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

Among  the  water-colors,  a  beautiful  little 
Lancashire  landscape  by  Bellows  must  bear 
the  palm.  The  living,  fresh  greens  of  his 
foliage,  the  clear,  laughing  transparency  of 
pool  and  brook  are  too  well  known  to  need 
further  description.  We  do  not  think  the 
artist  equally  successful  in  his  oil-paintings. 
The  tones  and  methods  that  in  water-color 
and  on  paper  produce  clearness  and  fresh- 
ness, are  simply  fiat  and  inadequate  in  oil 
and  on  canvas.  The  "crowded"  effect, 
and  the  entire  want  of  atmosphere  in  his 
large  "Sunday  in  Devonshire,"  will  ex- 
emplify our  meaning.  Boughton's  "Gos- 
sips "  is  an  animated  and  pleasing  sketch. 
Two  studies  of  young  ladies  by  Tissot  are 
faded  and  inane.  A  red  cabbage  by  Lance 
is  so  well  drawn  as  to  occasion  regret  at 
the  artist's  choice  of  subject. 

As  usual,  the  display  of  landscapes  is 
considerably  in  excess  of  that  in  any  other 
branch  of  the  Exhibition.  The  large  moun- 
tain view  by  Boddington  is  effective  in  dis- 
tances and  the  haze  of  mountain  atmos- 
phere. 

What  ample  effects  can  be  produced  on 
a  small  canvas  is  shown  by  Gude*s  highly 
poetic  landscape.    The  setting  sun  throws 
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a  golden  glow  of  light  into  the  clouds 
above.  The  twilight  tails  on  the  un- 
dulating mossy  moor  beneath  in  calm, 
sober  tones  ot  brown  and  gray.  The  quiet 
of  the  approaching  night,  and  the  lonely 
peace  of  the  spot  are  perfect  In  feeling.  In- 
Toluntarily  one  recalls  Gray's 

^*  Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds.*' 

W.  Allan  Gay's  "Sunset,"  across  a 
brown  stretch  of  marsh,  a  work  painted  in 
1868,  though  less  obviously  interesting  than 
his  recent  bracing  sea-shore  and  rock 
scenery,  is  yet  a  worthy  example  of  the 
fidelity  and  real  genuineness  oi  this 
artist. 

Ernest  Longfellow  develops  a  curiously 
various  activity  in  his  work.  His  earlier 
pictures  faintly  recalled  the  Englishman 
Pyne  ;  the  three  sea-shore  paintings  in  this 
exhibition  suggest  W.  Allan  Gay ;  and 
there  are  at  this  moment  in  one  of  our  art 
stores  two  pictures  by  him,  one  of  which 
has  somewhat  the  spirit  of  Corot,  while  the 
other  resembles  Mrs.  Darrah's  low,  omi- 
nous-browed coast  scenes.  There  has  been 
steady  growth  and  improvement  in  his 
paintings. 

Caesar  de  Cock  has  one  of  his  intensely, 
impossibly  green  landscapes  on  view— the 
pale  light  green  seen  during  three  days  per- 
haps of  early  spring,  the  scant  thinness  of 
which  it  chills  one  almost  to  gaze  upon. 

The  Dupr^  and  the  two  Corots  are  not 
felicitous  examples  of  the  works  of  these 
masters. 

The  same  is  true  of  Rosa  Bonhcur*s 
clumsy  "Haymakers,"  which  was  shown 
here  some  years  ago.  In  view  of  its  small 
worth  as  a  work  of  art,  notwithstanding  the 
,  great  name  attached  to  it,  we  wonder  it 
should  be  exhibited  so  often. 

—  The  large  "Mischief"  by  Chierici, 
deserves  more  than  a  passing  mention  for 
the  careful  justice  of  its  local  coloring  and 
the  elaborate  attention  to  detail  without 
sacrificing  the  harmony  and  strength  of 
effect.  The  story  is  very  well  to?d.  The 
boy  standing  in  the  door- way  has  been 
.  frightening  his  little  sister,  who  clings  in 
terror  to  her  mother's  gown  and  screams 
loudly,  by  appearing  suddenly  with  a  hid- 
eous mask  on  his  face  and  his  father's  cast- 


off  hat  on  his  head.  The  mother,  whose 
feelings  are  enlisted  not  only  by  sympathy 
with  her  frightened  little  one,  but  as  well 
by  the  unwelcome  interruption  in  stirring 
her  broth,  has  turned  upon  him  with  an 
ejaculation  of  anger  which  abashes  the  lit* 
tie  rascal  somewhat. 

The  hesitancy  between  his  desire  to 
laugh  and  his  anxiety  as  to  what  wiil  hap- 
pen next, — the  doubt  whether  his  joke  be 
indeed  a  success  or  a  dire  failure,  is  well 
expressed  on  the  handsome  face  of  the 
little  urchin.  Excepting  a  somewhat  fixed 
expression  of  the  mother*s  mouth  the  pic- 
ture is  faultless. 

Prof.  Jourdain's  "  Resting  from  Work  '* 
represents  a  comfortable  looking  old  wo- 
man in  her  neatly-scoured  and  tidily  ar- 
ranged kitchen.  Her  kitten  sports  beside 
her.  But  the  old  dame  has  fallen  asleep  in 
her  chair  and  her  head  droops  heavily  for- 
ward. The  flood  of  light  that  illuminates 
her  face  is  wholly  unaccounted  for.  It  is 
evening  and  the  small  squ^e  window- 
panes  from  which  half  the  curtain  is  thrown 
back,  are  touched  with  the  faint  pale-gray 
beams  of  the  moon.  But  the  moon  is  in 
the  first  quarter  and  radiates  no  light  ade^ 
quate  to  the  production  ol  this  glory* 
Moreover,  the  path  of  its  beams  is  not 
traced,  and  if  it  were,  would  not  strike  the 
face  of  the  woman. '  Save  on  some  tHeory 
of  spontaneous  illumination  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  existence  of  so  much  light 
there.  E.  L.  Custer  has  a  clever  contribu- 
tion in  the  "Connoisseur,"  who  com- 
placently examines  an  engraving  with  the 
critical  poise  of  head  and  eye-glass  ;  while 
his  wife  stands  in  due  awe  of  such  superior 
discernment,  subduedly  and  half  admiringly 
behind  him.  The  coloring  is  rich  and 
harmonious. 

We  must  not  close  this  notice  without  a 
reference  to  the  noteworthy  painting  of 
Geibler.  A  flock  of  sheep  in  the  immediate 
foreground  are  huddled  together  in  the 
gathering  dusk  and  await  their  summons 
home.  But  their  young  guardians  linger 
in  the  fading  light  upon  a  hillock  ^ove. 
The  youngest  of  the  children  extends  its 
hands  coaxingly  toward  a  straying  lamb, 
while  the  lop-eared  dog  calmly  watches  for 
the  command  to  assume  his  all-important 
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duties.  A  far,  marshy  reach  of  landscape 
stretches  away  into  the  distance.  The 
contrasts  ot  light  and  shadoiv,  the  gray 
drowsiness  of  the  foliage  and  the  composi- 
tion of  the  work  are  admirable. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  in 
future  exhibitions  architectural  drawings  be 
shown.  We  add  the  hope  that  the  depart- 
ment of  sculpture  may  be  more  fully  repre- 
sented hereafter.  The  catalogue  would 
gain  materially  in  convenience  if  the 
drawings,  water-colors  and  oil-paintings 
wer;^  separated  into  groups,  and  the  num- 
bering were  in  the  order  of  position  on 
the  walls. 

—  The  Metropohtan  Art  Museum  in 
New  York,  so  long  talked  of  and  in  prepara- 
tion, is  at  length  open  to  the  public  It  is 
arranged  for  the  present,  however,  in  the 
**  Douglas  Mansion  "  on  West  Fourteenth 
Street,  waiting  the  completion  of  the 
Museum  Building  in  Central  Park.  The 
Dudeus  of  the  museum  is  its  collection  of 
works  of  the  old  masters.  There  is,  ot 
course,  no  complete  representation  of  the 
different  schools  of  art,  or  of  the  great 
leaders  of  these  schools;  individual  treasures 
are  the  most  that  can  be  expected.  There 
are  three  painting  by  Rubens,  the  principal 
one,  "The  Betrayal  of  Christ,"  and  an- 
other, one  of  the  famous  portraits  of  his 
wife  ;  all  so  darkened  by  time  as  to  leave 
little  except  the  outlineo.  A  head  by 
Titian,  and  two  pictures  by  Tintoretto  are 
among  the  treasures.  Of  modern  paintings 
the  most  notable  is  Turner's  "  Slave  Ship." 
Two  or  three  of  Troyon*s  pictures  and  of 
Rosa  Bonheur's,  and  one  of  Holman  Hunt's, 
one  of  Vandyck's,  and  a  portrait  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  are  the  property  of  the 
Museum. 

There  is  also  a  magnificent  "  loan  collec* 
tiouy"  its  chief  treasure  being  the  statue  in 
marble  of  heroic  size,  of  "  The  Dying  Na- 
poleon," by  Volgas.  The  figure  is  recum- 
bent in  a  chair  wrapped  in  a  dressing  robe, 
with  the  hands  listlessly  crossed  over  a 
map  of  Europe  lying  on  the  knee,  and  the 
eye«  full  of  sad  musing.  It  is  familiar  in 
small  copies  of  bronze,  which  give  but  a 
poor  idea,  however,  of  the  greatness  of  the 
work. 


—  The  English  papers  teem  with  eulogies 
and  anecdotes  of  the  late  Sir  Edwin  Land* 
seer.  Miss  Harriet  Martineau  writes  an 
appreciative  review  of  his  life  for  the 
Times;  and  even  the  Queen  appears  in  an 
original  paragraph  in  the  Court  Journal, 
in  which  she  expresses  her  personal  regard 
for  the  great  painter.  Yet  it  is  intimated 
that  Sir  Edwin  found  poor  patrons  in  the 
royal  household ;  nor  was  be  alone  among 
painters  who  were  expected  to  dine  in  their 
working- rooms  or  with  the  steward  while 
employed  at  the  palace,  and  who  returned 
their  checks  to  the  treasury  on  account  of 
their  smallness.  Many  of  his  pictures  are 
already  the  property  of  the  government; 
and  a  "  Landseer  room  "  is  talked  of,  which 
shall  be  kept  as  a  public  gallery. 


—  Boston  fares  well  for  music  during 
this  late  season.  A  series  of  Sunday 
evening  concerts  of  great  length  and  va- 
riety, introducing  an  unwonted  contribu- 
tion of  local  celebrities,  appeals  to  the 
masses  and  calls  crowded  houses.  While 
this  goes  on  at  Music  Hall,  the  Parker- 
Memorial  Fraternity  keeps  the  holy  Sab- 
bath evening  in  the  same  way  at  the  South 
End  of  the  city.  It  may  be  better  than 
dull  sermons,  but  neither  seem  to  us  the 
best  use  that  can  be  made  of  Sunday  eve** 
nigs.  The  Harvard  Orchestra  continues 
its  bi-weekly  classic  concerts  to  its  n^usical 
audiences.  WieniawskI,  the  violinist,  with 
a  famous  baritone  and  other  artists,  give 
us  the  pure  artistic  and  fashionable  con** 
cert,  in  a  series  of  three,  and  thrice  more 
may  be  heard  the  ever-departing,  but 
never  quite  gone  orchestra  of  Theodore 
Thomas.  In  the  same  list  comes  the  read- 
ings of  Charlotte  Cushman,  kindly  in- 
troducing the  boy-pianist,  Henry  S.  Walker, 
who  has  heretofore  appeared  under  chaper- 
onage  of  Mcs.  Scott-Siddons. 

—  A  letter  from  Leipsic  to  Watson* s 
Art  Journal  states  pleasantly,  that  the 
fame  of  the  Thomas  orchestra  is  so  ad- 
vanced in  Germany  that  Liszt,  Raff,  Wag- 
ner and  others,  wish  to  have  their  works 
performed  by  that  society.  Raff  has  even 
composed  for  Thomas  a  suite  in  five  num- 
bers, for  violin  solo  and  orchestra ;  a  corn- 
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pliment  equally  to  Mr.  Thomas  and  his 
first  violinist,  Listemann.  The  letter  also 
predicts  a  great  incursion  of  German  mu- 
sicians in  our  midst.  Von  Billow,  son-in- 
law  of  Liszt,  is  the  first  to  come.  The 
charming  pianist,  Sophie  Menter,  with  her 
husband,  a  famous  violoncellist  also  contem- 
plates a  visit.  Wachtel  intends  to  come 
again.  The  Frau  Dr.  Clara  Schumann 
would  be  glad  to  come,  but  she  wishes 
to  bring  the  famous  violinist,  Joachim,  and 
his  wife,  a  famous  songstress,  and  they  all 
want  a  fabulous  sum  of  money.  The  Abb^ 
Liszt  was  offered  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, six  years  ago,  lor  a  visit.  But  he  pre- 
ferred to  take  his  turn  after  Rubinstein  and 
Von  Billow.  Whether  he  could  now  be 
held  to  the  promise  is  very  doubtful. 

—  A  letter  from  London  chronicles  the 
success  of  Antoinette  Sterling,  late  the 
contralto  at  Dr.  Chapin's  church,  and  a 
former  pupil  of  the  Clinton  Liberal  Insti- 
tute. The  few  times  we  have  heard  Miss 
Sterling  in  Boston,  she  seemed  to  us  to 
have  the  attributes  of  a  great  singer,  though 
she  was  generally  regarded  as  rather  cold 
and  unsympathetic.  This  is  what  the  let- 
ter reports, 

"  She  sang  by  Jules  Benedict's  invitation 
at  a  popular  concert,  and  dared  to  give 
them  Bach,  which  won  a  storm  of  applause,' 
the  orchestra  rising  to  greet  her ;  she  sane 
the  p'ece,  the  "  Three  Fishers,"  for  which 
Mr.  Kingsley  has  been  to  see  her.  In  the 
green-room  the  manager  waited  for  her  with 
an  offier  of  an  engagement  to  sing  every 
night  for  four  weeks,  with  handsome  salary, 
a  brougham  of  her  own,  and  every  privilege 
of  a  first-class  artist." 


—  The  trial  of  Marshal  Bazaine,  with  its 
nearly  tragic  ending,  is  but  another  step  in 
the  drama  of  the  overthrow  of  the  old  French 
regime.  No  one  who  has  followed  care- 
fully the  trial,  with  its  resurrection  of  the 
events  of  that  most  swift  and  fatal  period 
of  the  great  war,  can  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
charge  on  which  Bazaine  is  convicted ; 
namely  that  he  capitulated  at  Metz  earlier 
than  necessity  compelled,  and  without  hav- 
ing exhausted  the  resources  at  his  com- 
mand. Whether  with  treasonable  intent  is 
not  so  clear.  His  weakness  seems  a  part 
of  the  weakness  of  his  cause — of  the  empire 
itself— culminating  so  soon  In  the  flight  of 


the  emperor  and  the  establishment  of  a 
new  order  of  government.  This  accounts 
for  the  universal  satisfaction,  on  grounds  of 
justice  as  well  as  humanity,  with  which  the 
commutation  of  his  sentence  from  death 
to  perpetual  banishment,  is  received. 

—  If  any  country  could  be  more  unhappy 
than  Cuba,  it  is  her  mother  Spain.  Fortu- 
nate for  both  that  our  grievance  was  set- 
tled while  the  wise  and  pacific  Castelar 
was  at  the  head  of  affairs.  His  reign  is 
now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  Marshal  Ser- 
rano is  the  ruler  of  the  hour.  Almost 
simultaneously,  a  victory  is  won  over  the 
rebels  at  Cartagena,  for  which  Serrano  will 
have  the  laurels,  although  the  honor  of 
having  prepared  for  it  belongs  to  Castelar. 
The  forces  will  now  be  turned  towards  the 
Carlists  in  the  north.  But  whether  perma- 
nency and  peace  belongs  to  the  new  gov- 
ernment more  than  the  old,  is  very  prob- 
lematical. The  secret  of  all  these  troubles 
is  well  put  by  a  Spanish  political  writer. 
"  There  is  no  one  strong  enough  to  com- 
mand, and  no  one  willing  to  obey." 

—  The  dramatic  side  of  politics  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  episode  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Caleb  Cushing  for  the  Chief- Justice- 
ship, and  its  speedy  withdrawal,  with  the 
determining  cause.  The  sympathy  of  Mr. 
Cushing  with  the  South  previous  to  the 
rebellion  was  a  notorious  fact ;  but  in  these 
days  of  general  amnesty,  the  President 
seemed  willing  to  strain  a  point  to  have  the 
unpleasant  circumstances  forgotten.  But 
on  production  of  the  letter  to  Jefferson 
Davis,  showing  how  late  and  how  decided, 
even  to  the  verge  of  treason,  that  sym- 
pathy was,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
quietly  to  drop  the  candidate  from  prospect 
of  one  of  the  chief  honors  of  the  nation. 
The  damaging  eftect  of  this  and  other  let- 
ters on  one  official  reputation,  is  gloriously 
offsett  however,  by  the  new  lustre  added  to 
another.  The  letter  of  Governor  Andrew, 
reproduced  in  the  same  connection,  declin- 
ing in  noble  and  statesman-like  words,  the 
services  of  Mr.  Cushing  which  had  been 
almost  abjectly  laid  9t  his  feet,  is  like  a 
hand  reached  out  of  the  grave  to  add  a  new 
crown  to  that  brave  man's  record  of 
honor. 
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Unconscious  Universalism  of  some  English  Poets. 


WHEN  Madame  de  Stael  said  ot 
Schiller  that  "  his  conscience  was 
his  muse,"  the  thought  was  the  key  to  the 
door  of  that  new  century,  upon  whose 
threshold  she  was  standing.  In  a  country 
whose  golden  age  of  literature  was  passed, 
and  where  the  muse  had  sung  in  kid  gloves 
for  half  a  century,  among  rulers  who  guil- 
lotined their  truth  tellers,  and  set  up  the 
goddess  of  Reason  on  a  soil  saturated 
with  the  blood  and  tears  of  an  outraged 
people,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  pure  genius 
of  Schiller  shone  out  on  this  woman's  soul 
like  a  star  in  the  dark,  and  forced  her  to 
utter,  "  His  conscience  was  his  muse." 

The  past  has  shown  us  that  a  poet  may 
be  artist  and  philosopher  and  yet  not  "touch 
God*s  right  hand  in  the  darkness."  The 
s.  me  influences  that  moulded  Schiller 
shaped  Goethe,  and  yet  one  was  the  seer, 
the  other  the  egotist— one  aiming  to  purify, 
to  lure  up  a  height,  the  other  aiming  to  in- 
vent, to  delight,  chiselling  his  thoughts, 
(always  his  ow  ,  not  God's)  into  fairest 
shape,  careless  whether  the  result  be  a 
Christian  ideal,  or  a  heathen  Venus.  In 
Faust,  a  grand  phantasmagoria  of  life  and 
the  world  is  made  to  pass  before  us,  with- 
out one  attempt  to  elucidate  the  problem  of 
the  universe.  The  one  idea  in  Goethe's 
work  is  to  experience ;  that  the  experience 
should  lift  others  or  himself  is  not  in  his 
thought  He  might  have  been  Mephis- 
topheles  as  well  as  Faust,  Faun  or  Satyr 
as  well  as  man,  for  all  the  spiritual  out- 
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come  he  expected  from  his  secret.  Simply 
to  know  was  his  ideal  of  achievement. 
Clearly  his  conscience  was  not  his  muse. 

And  yet  this  era  opened  a  wider  door  to 
the  Christian  poet  than  any  before  it.  The 
system  that  formed  Goethe  was  not  to  be 
blamed  for  his  abnormal  growth.  In  all 
times  changelings  have  sat  with  Truth's 
children,  but  of  the  many  is  she  justified. 
The  influence  that  shaped  the  thought  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  German.  Eng- 
land had  beneath  her  literature  the  solid 
granite  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakspeare ; 
France  had  had  her  «  Grand  Sidcle  "  when 
Germany  had  only  as  yet  sung  a  few  bal- 
lads. When,  therefore.  In  the  late  dawn 
her  song  birds  broke  silence  suddenly,  it 
was  with  a  voice  new  to  jaded  Europe. 
They  sang  of  love  as  if  it  were  new  as  the 
undried  dew  ;  they  sang  of  justice,  of  uni- 
versal liberty,  and  the  worid  heard  and 
wondered.  It  was  a  reaction  from  arti- 
ficiality and  pedantry.  The  unsullied  state 
of  the  times,  prelude  as  it  was  to  two  revo- 
lutions, affected  the  thought,  and  infused 
into  poetry,  the  ardor  that  deemed  all 
things  possible.  Herder  and  his  young 
disciples  worshipped  Rousseau,  the  apos- 
tle of  intellectual  liberty.  They  read  the 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield"  together,  and  dreamed 
of  the  coming  millennium  of  letters,  when 
the  poet  should  think  for  himself,  idealize 
for  himself,  and  when  the  language  of  the 
heart  should  annihilate  dead  forms  and 
rules.    The  tendency  of  the  age  was  to 
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lyrics,  "  always  a  sign  of  a  restlessness  at 
the  people*s  heart."  It  was  the  restless- 
ness of  the  young  Hercules,  whose  limbs 
were  growing  till  he  should  throw  the  last 
Nemean  lion  of  oppression. 

I  have  indulged  in  this  retrospect  be- 
cause the  poets  of  to-day  are  the  sure  out- 
come ot  the  thought  that  preceded  them, 
since  "every  man  is  a  citizen  of  his  age  as 
well  as  of  his  country  ;  "  and  because  also 
it  answers  those  who  ask  with  querulous, 
aggrieved  tone,  why  the  current  popular 
literature  is  so  liberal  in  its  tendency. 
That  liberal  element  which  culminates  in 
such  fearless  speech  to-day,  grew  from  a 
seed  that  germinated  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  even  this  vyas  dropped  by  the  Greek 
muse.  The  human  heart  has  a  persistent 
tendency  to  revert  to  primeval  types  of 
simplicity. 

It  we  would  trace  this  era  of  conscience 
in  literature  to  England  we  must  date  from 
the  publication  of  Cowper's  Task  in  1785. 
Wordsworth  and  Crabbe  had  already  de- 
clared independence  of  that  absurd  practice 
of  writing  pretty  pastorals,  where  the  shep- 
herds and  shepherdesses  simpered  their 
parts  like  satin-dressed  beaux  and  belles. 
A  long  note  of  defiant  passion  had  been 
heard  from  Burns,  who  spurned  for  him- 
self the  helotage  of  the  poet  to  his  patron 
In  our  independent  day  we  cannot  estimate 
the  weight  of  this  yoke  about  the  neck  of 
genius.  A  man  might  starve  like  Chatter- 
ton,  or  eat  his  heart  out  like  poor  Keats, 
unless  he  could  find  some  opportunity  to 
dust  the  carpets  in  the  ante-chambers  of 
the  great.  He  was  reduced  like  Goldsmith 
to  be  a  bookseller's  hack,  since  the  reading 
public  were  a  few  cultured  men  and  women 
with  no  ephemeral  popular  literature  like  our 
own,  to  rely  upon  in  the  intervals  of  more  se- 
rious labor.  A  man  did  not,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, think  as  much  about  his  con- 
science as  his  stomach,  and  to  appease  the 
critics  who  visited  any  deviation  from  their 
enforced  standards  with  unrelenting  rigor, 
became  at  once  his  sin  and  its  expiation. 
From  all  this  the  sturdy  German  spirit,  the 
increased  intelligence  of  the  people  de- 
manding more  books  at  more  reasonable 
rates,  slowly  emancipated  them. 

Such,  then,  was  the  legacy  of  the  past 


century  to  ours ;  no  mean  legacy  to  the 
poet  whose  birthright  it  restored.  With  a 
man's  right  to  self-government,  politically 
granted,  and  his  right  to  private  judgment 
in  matters  of  conscience  conceded  by  full 
half  the  Protestant  world,  with  the  yoke  of 
patronage  slipped  from  his  neck,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  the  drift  of  a  man's  soul  must 
make  itself  manifest  in  that  utterance  which 
is  the  overflow  of  divine  influxes,  and  in 
which  sincerity  is  the  measure  of  power. 
It  is  of  great  value  to  a  people  to  know 
what  its  poets  think  of  religion,  of  social 
manners,  of  legislation,  for  they  are  "  the 
only  speakers  of  essential  truth. as  opposed 
to  relative,  comparative  and  temporal 
truths."  The  statesman  weighs  a  matter  in 
the  scales  of  expediency;  the  metaphysi- 
cian must  try  it  by  the  axioms  of  his  science, 
as  inflexible  as  Euclid's,  and  he  cannot  ac- 
cept a  conclusion  which  is  false  to  his 
arbitrary  premise,  but  the  poet  overleaps 
them  both,  and  says,  "  I  know  this  thing  ; 
God  has  shown  it  to  me — it  is  so  !  "  Where 
another  would  be  called  upon  to  prove  as- 
sertions he  goes  unchallenged ;  for  who 
doubts  that  the  lark  sings  nearer  heaven's 
gate  than  any  of  us  ?  And  experience  has 
taught  that  where  his  gift  is  genuine  he  is 
always  the  foe  of  intolerance  and  the  friend 
of  the  poor.  It  is  this  which  makes  his 
power  so  vital  in  the  community — he  has 
the  secret  of  divine  audience,  he  under- 
stands the  soul  of  things  in  nature — when 
his  song  is  most  spontaneous  it  is  leaven, 
it  is  spiritual  wine,  it  is  God  !  The  poet 
translates  for  the  people  who  cannot  read 
their  own  hearts ;  they  love  him  because 
he  holds  his  lute  up  to  their  ears,  and  they 
hear  as  in  the  seashell  the  murmur  of  the 
great  sea  of  suffering  and  hoping  brother- 
hood about  them.  We  are  all  palimpsests, 
written  and  re-written  with  the  tracery  of 
every  passion,  and  the  poet  supplies  that 
heat,  that  enthusiasm  we  call  genius,  where- 
by the  tracery  done  with  sympathetic  ink 
alone  becomes  visible  to  us. 

The  contributions  of  the  poet  to  our 
modern  life  is  governed  like  everything 
else  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 
To  reach  the  people  he  must  provide  what 
the  people  want.  Society  says  to  him,  you 
shall  not  live  by  your  art ;  it  is  "  a  good 
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staff  but  a  poor  crutch,"  because  poems 
that  are  pot-boilers  are  apt  to  have  the 
flavor  of  the  stew  in  them,  and  we  will  not 
abide  it !  We  can  get  pottage  elsewhere. 
What  we  want  is  your  highest  unawed  by 
necessity !  Therefore  you  shall  work  like 
us  at  all  trades  and  professions — gain  ex- 
perience ;  we  will  not  abide  vaporizing  or 
a  rehash  of  worn-out  legends — live  your  life 
and  tell  us  your  experience.  It  is  a  Meth- 
odist conversion  on  a  large  scale.  If  the 
experience  be  judged  genuine,  the  doors  of 
the  broad  church,  the  people's  heart,  open 
to  him.  So  we  see  poels  in  all  professions 
in  life;  the  bread-and-butter  question  no 
longer  ties  the  feet  of  the  muse. 

Since  then  the  poet  no  longer  asks  any- 
thing of  society  ;  by  that  curious  law  that 
to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  society 
kneels  to  him.  Different  schools  contend 
like  the  seven  cities  of  Homer  for  the  honor 
of  his  intellectual  birth,  different  religious 
bodies  cry  out,  "  this  poet  is  ours  !  See 
how  he  supports  our  views  ! " 

But  Poesy  herself  will  not  wait  upon  any, 
she  will  not  wear  Episcopal,  Methodist  or 
Universalist  shoes.  We  shall  serve  her 
and  not  she  us  ;  her  feet  are  shod  with 
the  "  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace." 
A  touch  of  sectarianism  dwarfs  her,  bounds 
her  horizon,  she  will  none  of  it !  When 
her  high  priests  stoop,  like  Milton,  to  make 
her  divine  enthusiasm  draw  the  clumsy 
carriage  of  their  theological  creed,  she  says, 
"he  is  joined  to  his  idols,  let  him  alone." 
Therefore  Milton  never  saw  the  promised 
land  nor  the  face  of  the  Father.  His  life 
was  spent  in  political  and  partizan  hatreds, 
as  witness  the  feud  with  Salmasius.*  And 
bis  muse  instead  of  the  heavenly  one  he 
invokes  was  a  lurid  goddess.  His  blind- 
ness was  more  than  outward.  Poesy  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  hope  of  the  worid,  ever 
young,  ever  flying  before  ;  she  will  not 
stop  for  us  to  lie  our  sandals  with  anbody's 

'  *  impartialuy  of  criticism  obliges  us  to  confess  that 

Miton  was  aot  destitute  of  rancour.  When  he  was 
told  that  his  adversary  boasted  that  he  had  occasioned 
the  loss  of  his  eyes,  he  answered  with  ferocity,  ^*  And  I 
Aailc9si  Aim  kit  lift!"  He  actually  condescended  to 
eater  into  a  correspondence  in  Holland  to  obtain  little 
scandalous  anecdotes  of  his  mberable  adversary  Morus, 
sad  denned  to  adulate  the  unworthy  Christian  of 
Twcdery  because  she  had  expressed  herself  favorably 
M  his  **  Defence."    Disraeli's  Curiosities  of  Lit. 


badge  ;  she  is  about  her  Father's  business, 
and  he  who  would  enter  the  gate  with  her, 
or  look  in  at  "  the  east  windows  of  divine 
surprise,"  shall  not  tarry  or  hold  a  divided 
heart.  Therefore  the  true  poet  is  always 
Catholic  in  spirit,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that 
I  would  use  the  term  Universalism.  Not  as 
the  distinction  of  a  sect,  but  as  the  name 
for  an  ideal,  as  the  name  for  a  hope  in 
men's  souls  ill-defined  by  many  of  those 
who  cherish  it  fondly,  and  yet  would  be 
shocked  if  suspected  of  liberalism.  I  use 
it  in  the  large  sense  its  construction  im- 
plies—runiversality  of  hope,  love,  purity, 
synonymous  with  struggle,  devotion,  and 
brotherly  help,  which  is  the  essence  of 
poetry.  And  if  in  this  setting  forth  I  draw 
the  Universalist  of  the  millenninm  more 
than  of  to-day,  it  is  not  that  I  am  a  dreamer, 
but  that  our  faith,  with  reproachful  eyes, 
shames  our  poor  achievement 

Although  really  the  poet  have  no  other 
creed  than  the  wisdom  and  sweetness  of 
all  rare  souls,  and  no  other  badge  than  that 
which,  singularly,  was  the  arms  of  Dante's 
family,  a  wing  of  gold  in  a  field  of  azure 
yet  outwardly  many  a  church  has  enter- 
tained him,  like  an  angel,  unawares.  The 
sweet  George  Herbert  breathed  his  devout 
heart  out  on  the  bosom  of  the  English 
church ;  Cowper  was  a  disciple  of  Wesley 
and  Newton ;  like  other  men  the  poet  has 
his  religious  bias,  loving  to  worship  God 
with  his  fellows  as  well  as  under  the  open 
sky,  and  choosing  that  form  which  Is  most 
in  accordance  with  his  early  training  or 
temperament.  Some  poets  have  been  theo- 
logians like  Milton,  and  it  is  not  with  these 
that  I  have  to  do;  and  some  have  been 
saints,  song  birds,  who  on  their  way  to 
heaven  have  alighted  on  the  steps  of  the 
church,  and  whatever  the  creed  of  that 
church,  sung  in  the  ear  of  the  listening 
people  the  same  glad  evangel.  Always  the 
same,  and  often  unconscious  of  its  incon- 
sistences they  have  sung  it — the  evangel 
we  claim  our  faith  embodies — the  everlast- 
ing love  of  God,  the  never  dying  hope  of 
man. 

Among  the  many  singers  who  have  sung 
with  the  whole  energy  of  conscience  in  our 
day,  making  the  rounds  of  the  ladder  be- 
tween earth  and  heaven  so  magnetic  with 
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love  and  longing  that  it  has  drawn  the 
divine  love  down  to  dwell  with  us  as  never 
before,  the  limits  of  this  essay  permit  me 
small  space  to  choose.  The  names  of  three 
dear  to  the  people,  occur  to  me  as  repre- 
sentatives of  different  orders  ot  genius,  acd 
as  illustrating  my  subject. 

It  has  become  popular  since  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's death  to  speak  and  write  of  her  as 
"liberal  Christian,"  ** radical,"  "Sweden- 
borgian,"  according  as  author  or  speaker 
inclined  to  either.  I  often  wonder  if  living 
authors,  reading  elaborate  criticisms  of 
their  work,  open  their  eyes  with  surprise 
at  the  inferences  drawn,  and  the  obscure 
meanings  discovered.  I  know  no  better 
way  to  find  out  what  a  writer  means  than 
simply  to  read  what  he  says.  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's poems  infer  a  reverent  acceptance  of 
evangelical  faith,  acknowledging  the  trinity 
as  a  settled  fact,  and  taking  for  granted  the 
fall  of  man.  To  these  she  gives  an  indif- 
ferent intellectual  assent.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  of  her  biographer  that  "a  whole 
system  of  theology  might  be  made  out 
from  her  writings."  It  is  because  she  is 
so  unconscious  of  all  but  her  song,  that 
she  runs  her  thought  in  a  mould.  She  uses 
the  phraseology  of  the  church  that  was  her 
spiritual  mother,  as  inevitably  as  the  North 
countrymen  uses  the  dialect  of  Yorkshire. 
Poets  are  rarely  theologians.  They^love 
to  nestle  at  home  where  they  can  feel  the 
beating  ot  their  brother's  hearts  against 
their  own.  And  so  unconsciously  they 
take  the  whole  family  up  on  their  broad 
wings  when  the  divine  impulse  is  on  them, 
and  set  them  down  within  the  gates.  This 
is  the  way  the  church  has  learned  its  les- 
sons, and  become  that  theological  paradox, 
that  horror  of  dogma  makers — liberal  ortho- 
dox. 

Mrs.  Browning  has  been  called  the 
spiritual  daughter  of  Milton,  but  there  is 
this  difference  between  the  Christian  priest- 
ess, and  the  Puritan  bard.  Milton  never 
forgets  that  he  is  Cromwell's  secretary, 
and  all  his  angels  have  the  puritan  humanity 
of  himself  and  his  age.  As  Mrs.  Browning 
herself  says,  "  he  has  a  ponderous  material- 
ism." On  the  other  hand  Mrs.  Browning 
constantly  forgets.  The  sombre  wing  of 
justice  is  Milton's,  the  pitying  angel's  lifts 


her  to  a  rapt  vision  of  God's  ineffable  glory* 
I  grant  that  in  the  Drama  of  Exile  the 
glory  seems  the  church's  rather  than  God's, 
and  the  poetry  to  wait  rather  on  intellectual 
conviction  than  open  vision,  but  this  was 
probably  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
work.  Artistic  fealty  to  the  allegorical 
idea,  necessitated  absolute  truth  to  the 
myth,  in  its  bare  rendering.  The  true  ar- 
tist never  projects  his  own  thought  on  the 
background  of  an  historical  picture.  It  is 
where  she  is  untrammelled  that  the  real 
woman  and  poet  speaks  out.  In  her  Vision 
of  Poets  she  does  not  discriminate  as  Mil- 
ton would  have  done  between  sinners  and 
saints.  Among  those  supreme  brows  the 
chief  angel  glorifies,  she  gives  a  place  to 
the  sensuous  Byron,  the  selfish,  licentious 
(joethe,  free-thinking  Shelley,  Sappho  the 
suicide,  and  even  Lucretius  who  denied 
his  God.  Nay,  she  even  makes  these  the 
ministers  of  beauty,  in  whose  steps  has  fol- 
lowed a  great  light. 

**  And  men  walk  in  it  taying,  lo  I 
The  world  is  wider,  and  we  know 
The  very  heavens  look  brighter  so. 
So  works  thw  music  in  th^  earth ; 
God  so  admits  it,  sends  it  forth 
To  add  another  worth  to  worth.*' 

There  was  no  grander  poem  ever  be- 
queathed to  literature.  Think  of  the  con- 
ception !  the  great  poet  hearts  of  the  world 
standing  before  the  angel  whose  glory  pul- 
sates about  him,  each  dropping  blood  to 
their  feet. 


That 


••  Drop  after  drop,  dropped  heavily 
As  century  follows  century 
In  to  the  deep  eternity." 

'*  They  might  have  leave  to  loose 
In  tears  and  blood  if  so  He  choose 
Their  inward  music  out  to  use.*' 


Or  what  more  liberal  proof  could  we  have 
of  her  inspired  witness  to  the  final  good  of 
all  souls  than  this  question  of  the  angels, 

*•  If  one  who  did  redeem  you  b^ck 
By  his  own  loss  from  final  wrack 
Did  consecrate  by  touch  and  track, 
These  temporal  sorrows,  till  the  taste 
Of  brackbh  waters  of  the  waste 
Is  salt  with  tears  He  dropped  too  fast  — 
What  say  ye  unto  this  ?    Refuse 
This  baptism  in  salt  water?    Choose 
Calm  breasts,  mute  liptf  and  labor  loose  } 
Or  —  Oh  !  ye  gifted  givers,  ye 
Who  give  your  liberal  hearts  to  m« 
To  make  the  world  this  harmony  — 
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Are  ye  resigned  that  they  be  spent 

To  such  world*!  Iwlp  ?    The  spiriu  bent 

Their  awful  brows  and  said—  *  content.*  ** 

Here  is  the  epitome  of  our  faith.  Souls 
that  sinned,  consecrated  by  sorrow,  saved 
fipom  their  baser  elements  to  God's  use  and 
glory — when  f  After  death  !  It  is  but  the 
inspired  rendering  of  a  passage  in  one  of 
her  early  letters,  "also  God's  wisdom 
deeply  steeped  in  His  love  is — as  far  as  we 
can  stretch  out  our  hands." 

But  it  was  when  Mrs.  Browning  came 
herself  to  know  the  higher  humanities  of 
life,  that  her  verse  sings  the  full  refrain  of 
our  common  joy  and  pain.  The  virgin 
Memnon,  whose  upturned  face  has  hereto- 
fore caught  the  rays  of  the  invisible  glory, 
only  now  thrills  and  sings  under  the  kiss  of 
the  sun  of  mortal  love.  Hear  the  mother 
passion  and  surety  in  this  utterance  : 

**  He*s  OUTS,  and  forever !  believe ! 

Oh,  fiuber !  oh,  mother !  look  back 
To  the  first  k>ve*s  assurance.  To  give 
Means  with  God»  not  to  tempt  or  deceive 

With  a  cup  thrust  in  Benjamin's  sack. 

He  lends  not,  but  gives  to  the  end 
As  he  loves  to  the  end  \    If  it  seem 

That  He  draw  back  a  gift,  comprehend 

*Tis  CO  add  to  it  rather,  awund 
Andjinisk  it  up  to  your  dream!** 

Her  biographer  says,  "  She  held  to  the 
great  creed,  little  believed,  of  simple  love 
to  God  and  man.  She  belonged  to  the  holy 
Catholic  church,  of  which  the  Pope  is  not 
Vicar."  Still  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
Mrs.  Browning  saw  the  face  of  the  Judge 
dtener  than  of  the  Father,  and  it  had  the 
dkcl  upon  her  verse  that  it  would  have 
upon  us  it  the  shadows  of  lofty  mountain 
peaks  fell  constantly  across  our  path.  Once 
she  wrote  of  an  angel, 

**  His  ejes  were  dread/id^  for  you  saw 
That  Uuy  saw  God.'* 

When  the  angel  Azrael  stood  on  her  thresh- 
hold  in  that  last  June  day-break,  and  she 
passed  with  the  words  "it  is  beautiful" 
opon  her  lips,  did  she  see  at  last,  "  reflected 
oa  bis  iris  broad,"  the  image  of  Him,  the 
Beautiful  One  ? 

Let  us  turn  now  to  a  poet  who  still 
oftener  forgets  the  porch  of  the  church  be- 
neath which  he  sings.  The  muse  of  Whit- 
tier  is  a  homely  one ;  it  loves  the  chimney 
comer,  and  chants  "  on  the  motley  braided 
mat,"  many  a  song  of  love  and  labor.    He 


is  a  poet  peculiarly  dear  to  the  people's 
heart.  His  very  blood  beats  in  his  verse — 
in  fever  heat  against  human  wrong,  in 
calmest  pulsation  at  the  touch  of  brotherly 
hands.  His  verse  is  rugged,  like  our  hills, 
and  climbs  even  nearer  heaven  than  they. 
Mrs.  Browning  is  the  seer,  her  visions  are 
all  of  the  world  to  come  ;  Whittier  is  the 
stern  iconocla&t  of  to-day*s  idols  —  slavery, 
the  gallows,  "  creeds  of  iron  and  lives  of 
ease."  His  hammer  is  as  heavy  as  Thor*s ; 
he  can  sing  whetting  his  eagle's  beak 
against  the  crags  of  "man's  Inhumanity  to 
man,"  or  he  can  sing  soft  ar,  a  wood  thrush 
when  the  trees  are  quiet  at  nightfall.  It  is 
such  lines  as  these  that  make  our  liberty- 
loving  people  adore  him : 

*^  Home  of  my  heart,  to  me  more  dear 

Than  gay  Versailles  or  Windsor's  halls. 
The  painted  shingly  townhouse  where 

The  freeman's  vote  for  Freedom  falls  1 
More  dear  thy  equal  village  school. 

Where  rich  and  poor  the  Bible  read. 
Than  classic  halls  where  Priestcraft  rules 

And  Learning  wears  the  chains  of  Creed." 

His  style  is  as  plain  as  his  Quaker  dress, 
and  It  is  as  refreshing,  after  the  difficult 
metaphors  of  most  modern  singers,  as  a 
grass  plot  afler  the  eye  has  been  tired  with 
a  mile  ot  flower  beds. 

I  call  you  to  witness,  oh  ye  men  and  wo- 
men ^ho  love  him,  how  this  poet's  large 
heart  shows  through  the  split  seams  of  the 
narrow  swaddling  clothes  they  wrapped 
him  in!  I  call  you  to  witness  how  this 
man  of  an  iron  creed  devotes  a  whole  poem 
to  covering  with  the  mantle  of  charity  "  the 
sceptic's  praise,  the  bigot's  blame,"  Rous- 
seau !  How,  through  all  the  religious  dark- 
ness of  his  times,  though  he  "lived  not  true 
to  half  the  glorious  truths  he  knew,"  he  yet 
calls  him  "  the  prophet,"  the  "  vague  hope 
of  his  race,"  "  a  sun-bright  hope  for  human 
kind,"  and  drops  upon  the  grave  of  the 
sturdy  thinker  these  sweet  words  of  epitaph, 

"Time  passed,  and  Autumn  came  to  fold 
Green  Summer  in  her  brown  and  gold  ! 
Time  passed,  and  Winter's  tears  of  snow 
Dropped  on  the  grave  mound  of  Rousseau ! 

•The  tree  remaineth  where  it  fell. 
The  pained  on  earth  is  pained  in  hell !  * 
Thus  Priestcraft  from  iu  altare  cursed 
The  mournful  doubu  its  falsehood  nursed* 

Ah !  well  of  old  the  Psalmist  said. 
Thy  hand,  not  man's  on  me  be  laid  I 
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Earth  frowns  below  \  heaven  smiles  above ! 
And  man  is  hate,  but  God  is  love ! " 

And  in  like  manner  over  Channing,  the 
Unitarian  saint,  and  Burns,  the  devil-may- 
care  ploughman,  bis  bands  have  folded 
down  sweet  verses  as  if  he  cast  an  immor- 
telle upon  their  graves.  Like  the  brown- 
winged  thrush  to  which  I  have  likened  him, 
Whittier  loves  to  brood  in  the  cool  of  the 
day,  wrapt  in 

**  The  silence  of  the  90ul«  that  waits 
For  more  than  man  to  t«adi.'' 

He  says 

'*He  worshipped  as  his  fathers  did 
And  kept  the  fiuth  of  childish  days,*' 

but  tells  us  how 

**  Over  restless  wings  of  song 
HiS  birthright  garb  hung  loose." 

The  beautiful  soul  of  his  fathers*  creed — 
the  doctrine  of  the  inner  light  possesses 
for  him,  as  for  all  dreamers,  a  subtle  charm; 
to  sit  with  will  suspended  till  God  shall 
speak,  to  subject  all  judgment  to  the  nega- 
tive of  that  unthroned  king,  the  conscience, 
and  to  own  no  other  authority  in  matters  of 
faith,  this  is  what  keeps  him  under  the 
meeting-house  porch,  singing  in  his  brown 
dress  verily  like  the  brown  thrush  I  said, 
and  not  the  sterner,  implacable  tenets  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  Hear  how  pure 
and  joyous  the  note  is  here, 

•*  God  is  good  and  God  is  light. 
In  thk  faith  I  zest  secure ; 
Evil  can  but  serve  the  Right, 
Over  all  shall  love  endure  ! " 

We  can  almost  see^  when  he  rehearses  it, 
Tauler  walking  his  dreary  round  outside 
Strasburg  gates,  pondering  the  dread  ques- 
tion of  his  life  which  he  puts  to  the  strange 
old  man, 

"  What  if  God's  will  consign  thee  hence  to  hell  ?  " 

and  wtth  him  can  almost  see  the  tears  spring 
in  Tauler's  eyes  when  the  old  man  says, 

•*  Then  be  it  so  ! 
What  hell  may  be  I  know  not ;  this  I  know^ 
I  cannot  lose  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 
One  arm,  Humility,  takes  hold  upon 
His  dear  Humanity ;  the  other,  Love, 
Clasps  his  Divinity.    So  where  I  go 
He  goes ;  and  better  fire-walled  Hell  with  Him 
Than  golden  gated  Paradbe,  without.'* 

Strange  notes  these  beneath  the  Quaker 
porch  !  Sweet  creed  this  which  he  nails 
ike  a  new  thesis  to  the  meeting-house  door, 


"  Earth  own  at  last  untrod 
By  sect,  or  caste,  or  dan. 
The  Fatherhood  of  God, 
The  brotherhood  of  man.'* 

But  in  fact  his  whole  verse  is  saturated 
with  his  large  faith,  and  it  is  significant  that 
just  the  passages  which  contain  it  most  are 
most  popular  with  evangelical  and  libera 
alike,  and  that  in  case  of  other  poets  con- 
fessedly liberal,  Lowell  and  Longfellow,  an 
overplus  of  this  sweet  assurance  that  lies 
warm  at  the  people's  heart,  is  just  what 
renders  them  read  and  beloved  by  all  the 
Christian  world.  One  of  our  essayists  has 
written  about  the  "  Creeds  of  the  Poets,'* 
but  they  have  but  one.  I  wish  they  would 
gather  a  church  about  them  and  call  it  the 
'*  Church  of  the  Human  Heart."  It  would 
be  a  church  very  near  to  God.  The  old 
poet  knew  that  Love  carries  skeleton  keys, 
and  he  comprehended  at  least  the  alphabet 
of  that  universal  linguist^  when  he  sang, 

**  Foole,  saith  my  Muse  to  mee. 
Look  in  thine  heart,  and  write.** 

There  is  one  other  name  at  which  I  would 
fain  pause  a  moment,  that  high  priest  of 
consecrated  grief,  the  Poet  Laureate.  Ten- 
nyson has  embalmed  an  asphodel  between 
the  leaves  of  the  world's  book  forever.  Its 
perfume  will  float  down  the  centuries,  for 
the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die,  this, 
her  fragrant  euthanasia^  In  Memoriam. 
Tennyson  is  more  or  less  a  conventional 
poet,  but  with  none  of  that  absurd  gravity 
in  treating  frivolous  themes  which  distin- 
guished the  school  of  an  hundre^l  years  ago. 
He  is  a  nightingale  singing  in  a  smooth 
kept  English  park,  discoursing  with  con- 
templative note  to  prince  and  peasant  alike. 
If  when  night  drops  he  choose  some  thick 
leaved  tree  where  he  can  look  in  at  parlor 
windows,  it  is  not  to  praise  a  lady's  eye- 
brow, but  to  rebuke  that  caste  which  for 
seven  hundred  years  has  kept  English 
hearts  apart.  So  might  he  have  sung  to 
Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  looking  in  at  her 
princely  lattice : 

"  Trust  me,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere 

From  yon  blue  heavens  above  us  bent« 
The  grand  old  gardener  and  hb  wife. 

Smile  at  the  daims  of  long  descent. 
Howe'er  it  be,  it  s«ems  to  me, 

'Tis  only  neble  to  be  good, — 
Rind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets. 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood." 
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If  it  be  true  as  I  have  stated,  that  the 
noblest  use  of  the  term  "  Universalism  "  is 
in  its  Catholic  sense  of  breadth  and  large- 
ness of  heart,  which  takes  up  the  burdens 
of  the  poor,  and  redresses  the  wrongs  of 
the  weak,  implying  by  its  reverence  for 
souls  here,  its  faith  in  their  deathless  worth 
as  God*s  seed  for  angelhood,  then  is  Tenny- 
son a  great,  grand  Universalist.  So  cath- 
olic is  he  that  I  defy  any  one  to  find  any 
passage  by  which  his  status  in  the  theologi- 
cal world  might  be  inferred.  I  have  read 
his  pages  carefully,  and  beyond  this  broad 
humanity  I  find  no  creed.  Sometimes  in- 
deed he  stops  his  flow  of  grief  in  In 
Memoriam,  to  plead  for  the  religion  of  the 
daily  life  rather  than  of  the  prayer  book, 

*' Perplexed  in  &ith  but  pure  in  deeds, 
At  last  he  beat  his  music  out,  — 
There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt. 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds.*' 

Without  the  other- worldliness  of  Mrs. 
Browning,  or  the  iconoclasm  of  Whittier, 
he  is  the  philosopher,  the  artist.  He  seeks 
for  gems  in  life,  in  legend  ;  he  grinds  and 
polishes  the  facet  of  the  diamond  till  it 
flash  with  rose  and  fire.  The  diamond  is 
life,  the  facets  morals,  metaphysics,  man- 
ners. He  does  not  seek  to  change  their 
form  ;  you  may  see  for  yourself  how  beauti- 
ful the  jewel  might  be,  but  he  will  not  tell 
you  so.  He  does  not  seek  to  overturn  ex- 
isting institutions  by  the  loud  trump  of  the 
reformer  ;  he  only  sets  up  an  ideal  so  heav- 
enly fair,  that  having  seen  it  to  go  back  to 
your  old  idols  is  hateful  and  impossible. 
He  never  tacks  the  moral  to  his  song  or 
story,  for  it  sings  all  through  like  a  minor 
chord  in  the  music.  He  holds  his  religious 
conviction  in  solution  in  his  v^rse  which  it 
colors  to  deep  glows  of  liberal  grace  and 
sweetness.  And  for  this  deep  utterance  at 
least,  giving  voice  to  dumb  hearts  that  inly 
ache,  the  world  should  keep  an  immortelle 
upon  his  urn  forever. 

**  Oh  !  yet  we  hope  that  somehow  good 

Wfll  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. 

To  pangs  of  Nature,  sins  of  will, 
Defecu  of  doubt,  and  uints  of  blood; 
That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet. 

That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed 

Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 
When  God  has  made  the  pile  complete ; 
That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain ; 

That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 


Is  shrivelled  in  a  fruitless  fire 
Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 
Behold,  we  know  not  anything ;  I 

I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 

At  last,  far  off,  at  last  to  all, 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring." 

Did  he  know  how  many  tired  birds  would 
look  through  that  cage  door  and  catch  a 
possible  glimpse  ot  still  waters  and  trees 
of  life?  He  knew  at  least  to  "trust  the 
larger  hope  I " 

The  "  Vision  of  Sin  "  possesses  a  subtle 
charm  from  its  half  lights  and  shades,  its 
ineffable  meanings  half  dumb  and  half  ex- 
pressed. *•  In  what  he  leaves  unsaid,"  sa}s 
Schiller,  "I  discover  the  master  of  style." 
The  poem  is  a  fantasy,  a  weird  procession 
of  dead  revellers,  a  philosophy  of  life  seen 
from  the  eyes  of  a  risen  skeleton.  It  must 
be  translated  each  for  himself.  t)o  I  mis- 
take when  I  make  its  concluding  lines  a  fit 
sequel  for  this  cry  in  "  In  Memoriam"  ? 

**  I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod. 

And  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  world's  altar  stairs 
.   That  slope  thro*  darkness  up  to  God, 
I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope. 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all. 
And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope.*' 

**  The  voice  grew  faint  —  there  came  a  further  change  ; 
.  Once  more  uprose  the  mystic  mountain  range : 
Below  were  men  and  horses  pierced  with  worms 
And  slowly  quickening  into  lower  forms ; 
By  shards  and  scurf  of  salt,  and  scum  of  dross. 
Old  plash  of  rain^  and  refuse  patched  with  moss. 
Then  some  one  spake :  *'  Behold !  it  was  a  crime 
Of  sense  avenged  by  seni>e,  that  wore  with  time.' 
Another  said :  ^  The  crime  of  sense  became 
The  crime  of  malice,  and  is  equal  blame.* 
And  one :  *  He  had  not  wholly  quenched  his  power, 
A  little  grain  of  conscience  made  him  sour.' 
At  last  I  heard  a  voice  upon  the  slope 
Cry  to  the  summit :  *  Is  there  any  hope  ?  * 
To  which  an  answer  pealed  from  that  far  land 
But  in  a  tongue  no  num  could  understand. 
And  on  the  glimmering  limit  far  withdrawn 
God  made  Himself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn." 

It  is  now  nearly  an  hundred  years  since 
the  publication  of  "  Cowper*s  Task  "  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  English  literature.  It  is 
the  fashion  in  our  day  to  keep  centennials  ; 
if  we  set  up  an  hundred  mile  stone  here, 
and  call  it  **The  E/a  of  Conscience  in 
Poetry,"  and  summon  from  their  graves 
those  great  souls  we  commemorate,  Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth,  Schiller,  Rousseau* 
would  they  hang  their  scanty  laurels  upon 
it  and  cry,  **  Eureka !  this  is  our  golden 
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age  that  was  to  come ! "  ?  Probably  not, 
for  the  shadow  of  all  possible  futures  is  in 
the  wake  of  genius  large  enough  to  be 
universal.  Nevertheless  without  conceit  we 
may  say  as  a  people  we  are  happy  in  our 
popular  practical  literature.  With  e^xep- 
tion  of  a  few  whose  stock-in-trade  appears 
to  be  bad  spelling,  and  who,  as  a  modern 
critic  has  said,  are  "  are  clothed  with  curs- 
ing as  a  garment "  ;  with  exception  of  a 
school  who  pretend  to  revive  an  ancient 
classicism,  by  gi^^ng  us  poems  as  nude  as 
a  Greek  statue,  without  the  statue's  ideal 
purity, — that  Swinburnish  school,  the  first 
syllable  of  whose  master's  name  would 
serve  as  a  qualifying  adjective  for  all  they 
produce, — with  these  exceptions,  the  poets 
of  our  day  are  men  of  broadest  culture,  of 
religious  consecration  to  their  work.  Their 
influence  cannot  be  estimated  in  times  Hko 
ours,  when  science  seems  to  be  claiming 
the  whole  field  for  her  own  with  shallow 
souls, — the  primary  study  pushing  out,  and 
pretending  not  to  see  the  significance  of 
its  own  sign  language  ;  an  age  which  glories 
that  it  is  practical,  and  in  which  I  hazard 
nothing  when  I  say  that  not  one  student  in 
twenty  leaves  our  institutions  of  learning 
with  a  cultivated  imagination  I  To  wring 
from  Nature  her  secrets,  to  surprise  her  at 
her  work,  this  is  the  province  of  sciencific 
imagination;  to  mediate  between  Nature 
and  God  is  the  office  of  the  poetic  imagina- 
tion. The  tact  to  translate  the  "  primrose 
by  the  river's  brim  "  into  spiritual  language, 
to  read  a  gospel  in  a  fern  etching  on  a 
stone,  to  make  every  "common  bush  afire 
with  God,"  this  is  the  priestly  office  of  the 
educated  imagination.  Nature  consecrates 
the  poet  with  the  laying  on  of  her  hands, 
and  his  songs  "walk  up  and  down  our 
earthly  slopes,  companioned  by  diviner 
hopes."  Lovers  walk  through  the  apple 
blossoms  when  the  year  is  young,  and  the 
favorite  poet  attends  them,  the  diamonded 
engagement  finger  between  the  leaves  of 
the  diamond  edition,  where  common  car- 
bon of  every-day  life  has  crystallized  under 
the  singer's  thought  into  a  gem  of  love  and 
duty.  And  Ihey  nod  to  each  other  as  they 
read,  «  So  will  I  be  to  thee  ! "  "  And  I,  to 
thee ! " 
The  method  of  Science  is  analytic,  to 


find  the  parts  and  define  their  nature ;  the 
method  of  Poetry  synthetic,  out  of  scattered 
material  it  strives  to  reconstruct  the  whole. 
Its  effort  is  to  bring  man  back  to  unity  ia 
God ;  to  make  man  himself  a  poem  en- 
sphered in  God,  the  Supreme  Poet.  And 
here  I  apprehend  is  where  we  touch  the 
relation  of  Universalism  to  the  poetic  in- 
sight, for  its  province,  too,  is  to  gather  the 
lost  units,  till  up  or  down,  the  sum  of  the 
universe  proves.  "  Do  you  believe  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  ?  "  asked  one  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  After  a  moment's 
thought,  "all  or  none,"  said  he.  He  had 
gauged  in  that  the  faith  of  his  times.  The 
age  conjures  in  our  name,  demanding  trom 
State,  school,  and  church,  universal  suffrage, 
universal  opportunity,  universal  Fatherhood. 

But  the  question  is  not  whether  we  will 
own  and  patronize  the  inspired  utterances 
of  poetry,  but  whether  Poesy  will  acknowl- 
edge us  1  The  greater  does  not  wait  upoa 
the  less.  Will  she  say,  "  Come,  ye  bles- 
sed of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  pre- 
pared for  you,"  because  ye  have  tasted  of 
my  cup  of  consecration  ?  Because  the  truth 
has  made  you  free  from  liberal  no  less  than 
evangelical  intolerance?  Because  a  maa 
when  he  says  you  are  Universalists  says 
you  are  a  piece  of  Christ's  living  heart  and 
helping  hands  ?  Because  when  other  Chris- 
tians fight,  you  love  and  bless  ?  Because 
when  they  dogmatize  you  are  living  your 
creed  of  honesty,  justice,  brotherly  kind- 
ness ?  Because  your  word  is  as  good  as 
your  bond,  and  God's  interest  on  your 
deposit  of  noble  living  in  Him,  dearer  to 
you  than  a  hundred  per  cent,  in  Wall  street? 

When  Upiversalists  as  a  people  shall 
form  a  soil  strong  enough  in  virtue  and 
tolerance  to  flower  a  poet  for  all  time,  the 
muse  will  consecrate  his  head  with  a 
peculiar  chrism ;  for  the  idea  of  a  whole 
purified  world  is  her  religion.  For  this 
"  peace  on  earth  "  she  waits,  for  this  "good 
will  to  men  '*  she  labors.  This  poet  will 
not  write  his  name  with  any  ism  ;  he  will 
be  like  Christ  who  did  not  name  Himselt 
Pharisee,  Essene  or  Sadducee,  but  dimply 
"Immanuel,  God  with  us  ! "  All  graces  o^ 
the  poet's  art,  the  rythmic  sweetness,  and 
the  polished  phrase  shall  attend  him,  for  he 
will  labor  for  all  excellence,  that  they  who 
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k)ve  beauty  may  be  lured  to  love  religion 
aJso,  which  is  its  epitome.  He  will  be  full 
of  that  larger,  finer  chivalry  towards  women 
whereof  we  talk  so  much  in  our  modern 
days.  He  will  sound  the  call  for  a  new 
crusade  in  the^ame  of  God  and  Humanity. 
His  verse  shall  be  spontaneous,  sugges- 
tive ;  he  shall  say,  "  Here's  God  down  on 
OS,  what  are  you  about?"  He  will  not 
stop  to  weigh  words  by  ancient  standards 
when  labor  and  capital,  universal  suffrage 
and  the  war  of  old  and  new  religions  are 
knocking  at  our  doors.  Not  only  shall  he 
rehearse  for  us  the  apocalyptic  vision,  but 
he  shall  from  his  own  Patmos  tell  us  how 
the  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteous- 
ness is  to  be  brought  down. 

The  age  calls  for  other  Idyls  of  the  King, 
bat  that  king  is  the  Lotd  of  Hosts,  and 
the  Round  Table  that,  where  between  each 
stalwart  knight  sits  the  paynims  of  Igno- 
rance, Intemperance,  Poverty  and  Prostitu- 
tion, asking  with  derisive  laughter  "  which 
of  your  good  swords  can  slay  me  ?  "  There 
are  no  strongholds  like  the  strongholds  of 
these  Saracens ;  our  civilization  has  not 
thinned  their  garrisons ;  our  laws  do  not 


restrain  their  incursions.  Massachusetts 
can  hardly  keep  the  prohibitory  law  upon 
her  statute  books. 

As  I  write  these  last  words  there  comes 
back  to  me  the  memory  of  a  legend  told  by 
scarred  Crimean  warriors  at  the  Invalides, 
how  the  Russian  stronghold  held  out,  nor 
could  be  taken  by  force  of  arms  or  s  rategy ; 
how  the  solid  ranks,  file  after  file  of  sturdy, 
faithful  hearts  dashed  up  against  its  im- 
pregnable strength,  to  be  beaten  back  spent, 
bleeding,  dying.  And  then  how,  when  the 
lull  of  despair,  the  utter  rout  of  all  their 
courage  came  upon  them  like  a  fatal  sick- 
ness, a  voice  rang  out  clear  and  sweet : 

^^  The  fortune  of  old  days 
Awaits  the  sounding  of  the  Marsellaise ! 
Then  ros«  in  air,  the  war  din  piercing  through. 
That  song  baptized  in  battle's  purple  dew  X 
And  when  the  evening  trailed  its  mists  along, 
Sevastopol  had  yielded  —  to  a  song  y* 

Ah  !  soldiers  of  the  Legion  of  the  Cross  I 
beaten  back  for  so  many  centuries !  what 
is  the  charmed  song?  What  soil  shall 
grow,  what  manna  feed  the  singer  that  can 
teach  it  ?  Blessed,  wheresoever  it  dawns, 
be  the  morning  that  first  lighteth  his  brows  ! 
Mary  C  Peckham. 


The  Dreamer's  Harvest. 

I  walked  in  the  twilight  gloaming. 

In  the  spring-time,  fresh  and  fair. 
And  plucked  at  the  weeds  with  a  listless  hand. 
And  loitered  slow  on  the  golden  sand. 
Where  the  silent  river  floweth. 
Where  the  spring  grass  early  groweth. 

And  the  bluebell  hideth  rare ; 
I  walked  in  listless  roaming. 

And  I  sung  in  idle  numbers 

In  the  .softening  sunset  shade. 
And  £:azed  at  the  west,'  where  the  purple  breast 
Of  the  dying  day  slow  sank  to  rest ; 
And  the  mantle  of  dreary  shadow 
Drooped  low  o'er  hill  and  meadow. 

And  across  all  the  world  was  laid, 
LiKe  a  pall  o*er  the  dead  day's  slumbers. 

And  a  voice  in  the  spring  breeze  sighing 

Came  tenderly  up  to  me. 
In  a  whisper  low,  on  the  perfumed  air : 
*  This  is  thy  spring-time,  fresh  and  fair. 
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The  world-breath  o'er  thee  bateth  ; 
Thy  whole  life  calmly  waiteth, 

For  the  joy  that  cometh  to  thee, 
But  thy  life  with  the  days  is  flying." 

And  the  dark  reeds  round  me  quivered, 
In  the  breath  from  the  future  blown, 
And  my  twilight  dreams  grew  cold  and  pale 
And  all  things  seemed  to  change  and  fail. 
For  the  sunset  shrouded  a  mystery, 
And  the  river-tide  whispered  a  prophecy. 

And  fantasies  were  flown. 
On  the  breeze  that  sighed  and  shivered. 

I  walked  in  the  August  glowing, 

In  the  breath  of  the  new  mown  hay. 
And  the  land  was  strown  with  a  snowy  bloom, 
Like  a  magic  web  from  Nature's  loom, 
And  the  wind  with  soft  caressing, 
Touched  the  sultry  world  with  blessing, 

And  lightened  the  heavy  day, 
With  a  suddenness  of  blowing. 

But  it  whispered  a  saddened  presage, 

In  my  listening,  idle  ear  : 
"  Thou  art  like  the  grass  thou  look'st  upon, 
Thy  summer  flyeth,  and  life  is  gone. 
Thy  house  a  poor  feast  keepeth  ; 
Thy  hands  no  harvest  reapeth 

From  this  life's  idle  year.'* 
This  was  the  warning  message. 

And  the  lights  seemed  to  shiver, 

And  ghosts  flitted  through  the  air, 
And  I  mourned  o'er  the  phantoms  of  vanished  days, 
But  still  floated  on  in  my  listless  ways,  — 
On  my  hearth  but  dying  embers. 
In  my  future  but  dull  Decembers, 

And  my  heart  had  but  chambers  bare, 
As  I  walked  by  the  shrunken  river. 

I  walked  in  the  harvest  mellow. 

And  the  ripe  corn  rustled  low. 
And  under  my  feet  were  the  fallen  leaves, 
And  over  the  fields  the  harvest  sheaves, 
And  largest  of  sweet  content 
Wherever  my  tired  eyes  went, — 

An  Eden  with  joy  aglow 
In  the  landscape's  golden  yellow. 

And  the  Spirit  that  haunts  my  dreaming 
Whispered  again  to  me : 
"  What  thou  hast  sown  shall  thy  harvest  be, 
Gardens  of  God  were  given  to  thee, 
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Pearls  to  thy  hand  were  given, 
Treasures  to  store  in  Heaven, 

And  thou  hast  wasted  listlessly. 
Thy  years  in  an  idle  seeming. 

When  thou  wilt  gather  thy  sheaves, 

To  carry  thy  harvest  home, 
What  hast  thou  garnered  from  all  thy  dreams  ? 
How  many  pearls  from  thy  phantom  streams  ? 
How  many  deeds  of  blessing 
Into  thy  measure  pressing  ?  " 

Alas  !     When  all  is  done 
My  harvest  is  only  —  leaves. 


Oh  brother  !    Thy  day  is  fleeting 
And  bearing  thee  swiftly  on.  • 

If  thou  art  dreaming  in  idle  way 

Kemember  there  cometh  a  harvest  day. 

Oh,  bring  not  withered  leaves,  — 

But  a  harvest  of  golden  sheaves, 
Which  winneth  a  victor's  crown. 

And  the  plaudit  of  Heaven's  greeting.         • 

C.  W,  Stiles. 


Soon  and  Late. 


AH,  my  dear,  I  believe  you  will  live  to 
repent  of  the  step  you  have  taken  to- 
day," said  Mrs.  Murray  \o  her  lively  young 
niece,  Alice  Langdon,  who  sat  on  a  low 
stool  at  her  feet,  pouring  out  confidences 
in  her  ear. 

"  Never  mind,  aunt,"  said  the  girl  with  a 
light  laugh,  '*  I  hope  I  shall  marry  a  man 
so  much  more  attractive  than  Beverly  Col- 
ston that  you  will  be  glad  I  discarded  him." 

•*  Ah  my  child,  you  are  thoughtlessly 
casting  away  a  gift  of  priceless  value,  in 
the  warm,  true  love  of  a  noble  young  heart." 

"  But  aunt,  several  of  the  gendemen  who 
visit  here  are  much  more  agreeable  and  in- 
teresting than  he  is.  He  looks  so  unformed, 
and  is  so  silent  and  dull  in  genial  society, 
while  other  gentlemen  who  visit  here  are 
saying  bright,  funny  things  that  entertain 
me." 

"  He  is  silent,  but  not  dull,"  replied  Mrs. 
Murray,"  but  you  must  remember  that  he 
is  only  twenty-one,  while  the  other  gentle- 
men who  visit  here  are  from  five  to  ten 
years  older ;  so  although  he  has  a  better 
mind  than  most  of  them,  he  is  not  so  well 
versed  in  the  small  talk  of  society." 


"  And  then  he  is  awkward,  aunt." 

"That  is  on  the  surface  and  will  wear 
off.  I  have  known  him  from  his  boyhood, 
and  I  know  what  beautiful  traits  of  char- 
acter he  possesses.  If  you  only  knew  what 
a  pure,  noble  heart  he  has,  you  would 
prize  it  above  rubies.  Take  the  word  of  a 
woman  much  older  and  more  experienced 
than  yourself  and  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  those  surface  defects  you  speak  of  will 
pass  away  when  he  will  have  developed 
more  fully  and  mingled  more  with  the 
world." 

"You  may  be  right,  aunt,  but  neverthe- 
less, my  mind  is  unchangeably  made  up 
not  to  marry  him." 

"  Well  I  will  not  press  the  subject  on 
you  any  further.  Being  so  very  wilful,  you 
must  go  your  own  way,  but  I  must  own 
that  your  rejection  of  Beverly  Colston's 
suit  has  occasioned  me  a  real  disappoint- 
ment" So  saying  Mrs.  Murray  left  the 
room,  while  her  niece,  a  pretty,  giddy  young 
girl  of  seventeen,  went  to  the  mirror  to 
smooth  out  her  ringlets. 

Alice's  ideas  of  love  were  drawn  mainly 
from  novels  and  poems,  so  she  thought  in 
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her  romantic  little  brain  that  until  she  saw 
some  one  like  King  Arthur  or  one  of  his 
knights,  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to 
love.  Beverly,  with  his  boyish  face  and 
straightforward  ways  seemed  too  common- 
place to  realize  her  ideal,  so  she  threw  him 
aside  as  carelessly  an  a  chiid  flings  away  a 
toy.  She  had  been  spending  the  summer 
with  her  aunt,  in  his  neighborhood.  It  was 
a  merry  summer,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
country  neighborhoods  where  affluence  and 
hospitality  are  the  order  of  the  day.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  there  seems  to  be 
a  greater  heartiness  and  thoroughness  of 
enjoyment  than  can^be  found  elsewhere. 
Boat-rides,  drives,  picnics,  dances,  informal 
visits  and  meetings  and  a  hundred  other 
pleasant  engagements  filled  the  time  of  the 
young  people.  Alice  was  thrown  constantly 
with  Beverly  Colston,  who  became  much 
attached  to  her,  but  v^en  he  told  his  love, 
she  lightly  dismissed  his  suit,  and  soon 
afterwards,  returned  to  her  city  home,  leav- 
ing him  to  get  over  his  disappointment  as 
best  he  might. 

For  several  years,  her  life  passed  in  the 
usual  routine  of  a  fashionable  young  lady's 
existence.  /There  was  but  little  individ- 
uality, but  little  of  special  worth  or  interest 
in  it.  She  went  to  balls  and  operas  in  the 
winter,  to  Saratoga  or  Newport  in  the  sum- 
mer. Suitors  came,  but  she  weighed  them 
all  in  the  balance  and  found  them  wanting. 
And  so  life  drifted  on  till  Alice  who  in  the 
beginning  of  our  story  was  a  gay,  giddy 
girl  of  seventeen,  was  now  a  woman  of 
twenty-four,  on  whom  gayety  had  begun  to 
pall,  and  who  often  felt  a  sense  of  void  and 
incompleteness  in  her  life,  and  a  longing 
after  something  better  and  more  real.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  she  was  hungry  amid 
plenty  of  what  seemed  to  outsiders  like 
plenty,  yet  it  was  merely  the  husk,  not  the 
bread  that  satisfies  her  heart's  hunger. 
On  her  twenty-fourth  birthday,  in  l'>oking 
over  an  old  jouroal  that  made  her  alter- 
nately smile  and  sigh,  she  came  to  the  part 
that  treated  of  the  happy  summer  she  had 
spent  with  her  aunt  seven  years  before. 
The  journal  was  of  a  gushing  and  diffuse 
kind ;  many  minute  particulars  were  record- 
ed, among  others  the  conversation  was 
chronicled   at  the  opening  of  the  story. 


She  sighed,  not  from  regret  for  having  dis- 
carded Beverly,  but  because  a  troop  of 
her  bright,  young  hopes  and  fancies  were 
brought  up  before  her,  and  she  sighed  to 
think  how  utterly  they  had  tailed  to  bear 
fruit.  "  I  wonder  what  has  become  of 
Beverly  Colston,"  said  she,  finally  rousing 
herself  from  her  reverie,  for  her  journal 
had  brought  him  back  vividly  before  her 
mind.  Some  nights  afterward,  she  saw  a 
face  at  the  opera  that  struck  her  as  being 
vaguely  familiar.  Perhaps  it  had  flitted 
before  her  in  a  dream,  perhaps  she  had 
known  it  in  some  former  stage  of  her  exis- 
tence. The  man  without  being,  strictly 
speaking,  handsome,  had  such  a  fine  bear- 
ing, so  much  power  and  expression  in  his 
face,  such  a  straightforward,  clear  look  out 
of  his  eyes.  In  leaving  the  opera  house, 
she  passed  him  at  the  doo*-,  and  then  it 
flashed  over  her  who  it  was,  Beverly  Col- 
ston. He  spoke  to  her  calmly,  with  un- 
faltering tones.  She  asked  the  usual  ques- 
tions we  ask  country  friends  when  we  meet 
them  in  the  city.  How  long  he  had  been 
in  town  and  how  long  he  would  remain. 

"  I  have  been  here  several  days  and  shall 
be  here  some  weeks  longer  on  business,"  he 
replied.  Beverly  was  now  a  promis'  ng  young 
lawyer,  and  had  come  to  town  to  look  after 
an  estate  of  which  he  had  been  appointed 
executor.  Will  an)  of  our  female  readers 
wonder  when  we  tell  them  that  Alice  on 
her  return  home  carefully  scanned  her  face 
in  the  mirror,  for  every  woman  likes  to  look 
well  in  the  eyes  of  a  lover,  even  though  he 
be  a  rejected  one,  and  Alice  wondered  if 
he  thought  she  had  faded  since  that  bright 
summer,  seven  years  ago.  He  had  asked 
Alice's  permission  to  call,  so  he  came  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  when  she  saw  him  quietly, 
by  daylight,  she  was  more  struck  than  ever 
with  the  change  in  him. ,  It  was  almost 
like  the  change  which  we  imagine  comes 
over  one  who  has  passed  from  this  world 
^o  the  other,  that  change  which  etherealizes 
without  robbing  one  of  his  identity.  She 
thought  of  her  aunt's  assurance  that  Bev- 
erly's deficiencies  lay  merely  on  the  sur- 
face and  would  be  rectified  by  time,  and 
she  was  forced  to  admit  the  justice  of  her 
words.  She  could  not  k6ep  from  admiring 
the  calm,  weU-bred  courtesy  of  his  manner. 
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and  yet  i|  piqued  her  a  little, — for  it  would 
have  been  a  pkasanter  tribute  to  her  had 
he  been  ill  at  ease— and  shown  some  con- 
sciousness of  the  past. 

Afe*  days  afterward,  she  was  invited  to 
a  small  select  party  at  the  house  of  one  of 
the  most  intellectual  women  of  the  city. 
The  little  circle  oi  friends  she  met  there 
was  not  composed  of  the  wealthiest  and 
showiest  but  of  the  most  highly  culti- 
vated and  refined  people  of  the  city.  As 
she  entered  the  room,  she  saw  the  hostess 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation  with  none 
other  than  our  friend  Beverly  Colston,  and 
the  lady  bent  her  graceful  neck  to  catch  his 
words.  It  seemed  like  a  dream  to  Alice 
to  find  the  shy  boy  transformed  into  the 
self-possessed  man, — the  silent  youth  into 
one  whose  conversation  held  thoughtful, 
intellectual  women  enchained.  Not  that 
he  was  specially  brilliant  or  witty,  but  there 
was  a  certain  earnestness  and  force  in  what 
he  said  that  almost  compelled  those  around 
him  to  listen.  As  Alice  watched  him  mov- 
ing easily  amon£:st  these  high  toned  people 
and  en  rapport  with  them,  it  seemed  to  her 
almost  as  if  the  age  of  magic  had  returned, 
for  not  having  been  thiown  with  him  dur- 
ing the  years  when  he  was  gradually  de- 
veloping into  what  he  now  was,  the  change 
was  wonderful  to  her.  During  his  stay  in 
the  city,  he  called  on  Alice  several  times, 
but  it  was  in  the  evenings  when  the  family 
and  other  visitors  were  assembled  in  the 
parlor,  so  the  conversation  was  general,  and 
tittle  or  no  allusion  was  made  to  the  past. 
He  was  on  the  eve  of  going  out  to  one  of 
the  large  western  cities  where  a  good 
opening  for  his  profession  offered  itself. 
^Tien  he  went  away,  he  left  a  very  differ- 
ent image  of  himself  imprinted  on  Alice's 
iMmory,  from  the  former  boyish  one.  It 
was  was  impossible  to  look  down  on  him, 
and  ridicule  him  now.  No,  she  could  not 
withhold  her  es^em  and  admiration  now. 
After  Beverly  went  out  to  his  new  Western 
home,  more  than  a  year  passed  without  his 
•Becting  Alice,  but  from  time  to  time,  she 
^eard  hints  of  his  rising  and  prospering. 
Slie,  too  was  developing  into  a  true  woman- 
^  She  had  learned  something  of  the 
^  beauty  and  sweetness  of  life,  that  it 
coMisis  in  self-surrender  to  the  good    of 


others.  In  trying  to  pursue  this  aim, 
she  found  a  calm  satisfaction,  though  her 
life  was  seldom  brightened  by  vivid  joy; 
and  as  the  sands  of  her  early  youth  slipped 
away,  she  often  felt  a  sense  of  void  and 
emptiness,  of  that  loneliness  and  isolation 
which  a  woman  must  always  feel  in  some 
measure  till  she  loves  and  is  beloved,  a 
void  which  the  tenderest  father,  mother, 
brother,  sister  or  friend,  cannot  fill,  but 
which  must  remain  till  the  strongest  and 
sweetest  love  the  human  heart  can  feel,  is 
given  and  returned. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  after  she  met 
Beverly  at  the  opera,  she  went  to  the  sea- 
shore with  a  party  of  friends.  Here  as 
sl^e  was  one  day  walking  along  the 
beach,  drinking  in  the  fresh  sea  air,  listen- 
ing to  the  surge  of  the  waves  and  the  cries 
of  water-fowls,  she  passed  a  group  in  the 
midst  of  which  stood  Mr.  Colston.  With 
a  woman*s  quickness,  she  took  in  the  whole 
group  at  a  glance.  They  were  persons  of 
social  distinction,  and  prominent  among 
them  was  a  pretty  little  blonde,  with  hair 
like  molten  sunbeams  and  cheeks  as  fresh 
as  a  newly  opened  pink  rose.  He  recognized 
Alice's  presence  by  a  graceful  bow,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  disengaged  from  the  group 
joined  her,  and  talked  long  and  earnestly 
with  her,— -and  after  that  they  had  almost 
daily  rambles  and  talks.  Their  intercourse 
was  now  free,  friendly  and  unembarrassed, 
and  this  enabled  her  to  see  all  the  raore 
plainly,  his  largeness  of  thought  and  manli- 
ness of  character.  So  walking  along  the 
sea-shore,  she  picked  up  many  things  be- 
sides pebbles  ;  but  often,  in  walking  with 
other  persons,  she  met  him  walking  with 
the  blonde,  between  whom  and  himself,  an 
excellent  understanding  seemed  to  .exist. 
This  ocaasioned  her  at  first,  a  vague  and 
afterward  a  decided  feeling  of  annoyance, 
though  she  would  chide  herself  for  being 
so  irrational.  *'  What  is  it,  or  rather  what 
ought  it  to  be  to  me."  She  would  say  to 
herselt  "  However,  every  woman  dislikes 
to  see  a  former  lover  pay  another  woman 
the  homage  he  once  paid  her,  and  this  ac- 
counts for  my  annoyance." 

Thus  did  she  blind  herself  to  the  revo- 
lution that  was  going  on  within  her,  but 
at  length,  the  truth  broke  on  her.    On  the 
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night  of  the  grand  ball  of  the  season,  as  she 
entered  the  room,  »n  pearl  moire,  with  pearl- 
colored  crape  over-dress,  looped  with  white 
flowers,  all  eyes  paid  homage  to  her  loveli- 
ness, but  in  the  absence  of  of  a  certain  pair 
of  clear  grey  eyes,  all  other  glances  seemed 
meaningless  to  her.  Looking  around  in- 
voluntarily to  see  if  she  could  not  meet  that 
gaze  which  had,  unconsciously  to  herself, 
grown  so  dear  to  her,  she  discovered  Mr. 
Colston  seated  in  a  bow-window  with  the 
blonde,  who  looked  radiant  in  the  flush  of 
early  womanhood  and  happiness.  Her 
eyes  were  cast  down,  her  cheeks  suffused 
with  a  deep  blush,  as  she  nervously  picked 
to  pieces  a  flower  she  held  in  her  hand  And 
her  friend,  how  noble  he  looked  as  he 
stood  there  gazing  down  on  her  with  a 
glance  half  smiling,  half  earnest!  A  reve- 
lation, a  double  revelation,  fell  on  Alice  at 
this  instant,  with  keen  anguish.  She 
loved  this  friend.  Her  tardy  love  had  come 
at  last,  strong  and  deep — too  late,  and  he 
loved  another.  What  tremendous  power 
there  is  in  the  social  drill,  that  while  such 
a  tumult  was  going  on  in  Alice's  bosom, 
she  stood  outwaroly  calm,  apparently  lis- 
tening to  the  gentleman  beside  her  and 
throwing  in  suitable  interjections  in  reply 
to  his  questions. 

Oh,  how  bitterly  did  she  weep  over  her 
madness  and  folly,  when  alone  that  night ! 
What  anguish  pierced  her  when  she  re- 
membered how  carelessly  she  had  thrown 
away  the  noblest  gift  ever  in  her  reach,  a 
love  that  she  would*  now  give  her  life  to 
possess.  To  be  yearning  for  ^a  love  that 
had  once  been  in  her  reach  and  refused, 
this  intensified  her  unhappiness. 

Perhaps  her  friends  thought  her  pale  and 
wearied  appearance  the  next  day,  was  due 
to  the  excitement  and  fatigue  of  the  ball. 
They  said  so,  and  she  let  the  assertion 
pass  uncontradicted,  for  she  was  resolved 
that  death  itself  should  not  draw  her  secret 
from  her.  However  she  felt  It  too  severe 
an  ordeal  to  meet  him  daily  and  hourly, 
feeling  as  she  did,  and  hearing  of  the  in- 
disposition of  a  member  of  her  family,  she 
took  the  opportunity  to  leave  the  sea-shore, 
where  she  had  known  the  keenest  pain  as 
well  as  the  sweetest  pleasure  she  had  ever 
felt. 


She  did  not  act  like  a  weak,  foolish  giri, 
but  like  a  brave,  sensible  woman.  She 
went  home  and  tried,  oh,  so  hard,  to  take 
up  the  thread  of  home  life  and  duty.  "  I 
will  not  pine  away,"  she  said.  "  I  will  try 
to  do  my  work  in  life,  although  the  sweet- 
est thread  in  life  is  not  for  me,  although 
my  life  will  creep  along  on  broken  wing,  in- 
stead of  soaring  aloft  in  hope  and  joy,"  and 
so  she  struggled,  though  often  amid  weari- 
ness and  discouragement,  to  interest  her- 
self in  others,  and  to  carry  sunshine  into 
other  lives,  seeking  thus  to  forget  the  in- 
completeness of  her  own.  Her  young 
friends  began  to  say  that  she  was  growing 
blasee,  as  her  light  heartedness  was  gone, 
and  they  knew  not  how  else  to  account  for 
the  change  in  her,  not  dreaming  of  the  re- 
gret and  pain  rankling  at  her  heart.  It 
would  have  been  hard  enough  to  bear  if 
her  life  had  been  marred  by  some  one  else, 
but  to  think  that  she  had  done  it  herself, 
that  was  "  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow' ' 
Gradually  however,  a  sweet  patience  stole 
into  her  soul,  and  she  went  calmly  along 
her  path,  though  her  life  seemed  to  her 
like  "  the  valley  of  the  many  colored 
grasses"  after  all  the  scarlet  flowers  had 
perished,  and  all  the  scarlet  birds  flown 
away. 

When  October  came  she  yielded  to  Mrs. 
Murray's  entreaties  to  spend  the  month 
with  her,  although  she  experienced  feel- 
ings of  mingled  pain  and  pleasure  in  visit- 
ing the  old  familiar  haunts,  peopled  with 
memories  now  so  fraught  with  significance 
and  preciousness.  She  moved  like  one  in  a 
dream,  living  over  the  past,  and  recalling 
with  gnawing  regret  the  happiness  once 
placed  within  her  reach.  Thus  nearly  the 
whole  month  of  October  sped  by,  and  a 
few  days  before  her  return,  Mrs.  Murray 
came  in,  holding  wedding  cards  in  her 
hand. 

"  We  are  all  invited  to  a  wedding,"  said 
she. 

"  Indeed,"  said  Alice,  and  who  is  going 
to  be  married  ? " 

"  Fanny  Colston,  to  my  surprise,  for  she 
is  very  young,  and  though  I  knew  she  was 
engaged,  I  did  not  thmk  she  would  be 
married  for  a  year  to  come." 

Alice  did  not  ask  a  question,  but  Mrs. 
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Murray  went  on  in  answer  to  her  thoughts. 
Bewly  is  coming  on  to  the  wedding,  though 
it  is  very  inconvenient  for  him  to  leave  his 
practice,  but  his  sister  made  such  a  point 
ofitthathe  could  not  refuse." 

The  struggles  of  months  were  almost 
nndonc  when  Alice  heard  this.  Her  whole 
sod  was  shaken,  reason  was  unheeded,  and 
its  voice  drowned  in  the  tumult  of  joy  at 
the  thought  of  so  soon  seeing  the  beloved 
oae again,  and  in  a  way  so  unsought,  so  un- 
expected by  her.  Nevertheless  she  pre- 
served a  calm  exterior,  being  a  woman  of 
much  self-control,  and  being  resolved  to 
gaard  every  word,  tone  and  look  from  be- 
traying her  secret 

Two  days  later,  she  heard  his  voice  in 
the  hall,  as  she  came  in  from  a  walk  to 
vhich  the  lovely  Indian  summer  had 
tempted  her.  With  her  flushed  cheeks 
and  dark  hair  ornamented  with  autumn 
leaves  and  berries,  she  presented  a  pleas- 
ant picture  to  the  eyes,  and  the  meeting 
vbich  she  had  dreaded  almost  as  much  as 
longed  for,  passed  off  gracefully.  As  Bev- 
erly rose  to  leave,  he  asked  Mrs.  Murray *s 
sons,— two  lads  of  eighteen  and  sixteen — 
if  they  would  not  like  to  go  shooting  with 
^m,  in  a  field  a  mile  or  two  from  the  house 
wliere  partridges  were  said  to  abound,  to 
which  proposition  they  gladly  agreed.  As 
the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west,  their 
sister  Ellen  Murray  remarked,  "  I  know 
the  sportsmen  are  turning  their  faces  home- 
ward, for  they  are  near  enough  for  me  to 
hear  their  guns.  Suppose  we  walk  down 
the  road  and  meet  them." 

They  had  not  gone  half  a  mile  before 
tbey  came  in  sight  ol  the  sportsmen  in  a 
field  divided  from  the  roads  by  a  rail  fence. 
Men's  youngest  brother  was  a  little  ahead 
oflhe  others,  and  when  he  saw  his  sister 
and  cousin,  he  sprang  over  the  fence  to 
join  them.  His  gun  struck  against  a  rail, 
the  load  went  9R,  and  Beverly  fell  to  the 
ground.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  the  ex- 
teat  of  his  injuries  at  first,  for  the  blood 
Sowed  freely  from  the  wound,  and  he  lay 
twjtionless,  they  knew  not  whether  swoon- 
Jagordead-  It  would  seem  that  the  same 
shot  had  pierced  Alice,  for  at  the  instant 
lie  fell,  she  sank  down  deadly  white,  with 
1  cry  of  terrible  anguish.    But  when  they 


had  staunched  the  wound,  and  applied  re-  , 
storatives    which    they    obtained   from    a 
neighbor  close  at  hand,  breath  and  con- 
sciousness came  back  to  him.    When  the 
light  came  back  to  those  eyes  which  Alice 
had  believed  to  be  closed  forever  in  death,  an 
irrepressible    joy    shone    in    her    face,    a 
strange,    unmistakable   look     that    never 
shines  in  a  woman's   face  save   for  one 
human    being.     It  wsfs    not    the  friendly 
gladness  and  relief  that  beamed  in  the  faces 
of  the  rest.     It  was  not  the  frantic  delight 
of  the  lad  who  feared  he  had  killed  him  ; 
no,  it  was  different  from  all  this,  it  was  far 
sweeter  and  lovelier.    No  words  can  pic- 
ture it.     It  overflowed  from  the  fulness  of 
her  soul.     In  this  supreme  moment  of  deep 
and  solemn  joy,  the  mask  dropped  from  her 
ace,  she  forgot  every  thing  on  earth,  in  the 
bliss  at  seeing  the  beloved  one  rescued 
from   the  jaws  of  death.    The  last  thing 
that  had  flashed  before  Beverly's  eyes  be- 
fore   he  sank   into  unconsciousness,  was 
Alice's  face,  white  with  deadly  woe.    The 
last  sound  that  had  rung  in   his  ears  was 
her  cry  of  despair,  and  when  he  returned 
to  life,  that  strange,  beautiful  look  on  her 
face  came  to  complete  the  revelation.    That 
look  set  him  to  wondering  and  dreaming. 
It  went  with  him  through  all  his   illness, 
which  was   long  and  tedious,  tor  he  had 
sustained  a  severe  and  painful  flesh  wound. 
En  passant^  we  may  observe  that  he  would 
never  again  go  shooting  with  lads.     During 
his  illness,  he  had  full   opportunity  to  re- 
view his  whole  past  lite,  as  he  was  for  a 
time  withdrawn  from  the  current   of  activ- 
ity.    His  thoughts  reverted  strongly  to  his 
early  youth,  and  its  love  romance,  which, 
though  it  had  been  long  dormant,  had  yet 
a  little  germ  of  life  which  commenced  to 
spring  up  again,  under  the  conviction  which 
he  could  not  repress,  that  Alice  Joved  him. 
A  vain  or  shallow  man  would  have  been 
inflated,  but  so  honorable,  high-toned  and 
noble  was  Beverly,  that  such  feelings  had 
no  place  in  his  nature.    There  was  no  new 
love  standing  in  the  way  of  the  old,  for  the 
blonde  whom  Alice  had  supposed  to  be  her 
successful    rival,    was     the    aflSanced     of 
Beverley's   most  intimate  friend,  and  he, 
being  in  the  confidence  of  both   parties, 
would  often  talk  to  the  young  lady  about 
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her  lover,  which  made  her  blush  as  prettily 
as  if  he  was  wooing  her  himself. 

Finally  all  cross  purposes  were  smoothed 
away,  and  Alice  and  Beverly  were  united 
in  a  marriage  that  constantly  grew  in  one- 
ness and  sweetness.  Sometimes  they 
grudged  having  lost  so  many  years  ot  hap- 


piness, by  not  having  married  in  early 
youth,  but  we  doubt  not  that  the  seeming 
cross  purposes  of  their  life  were  overruled 
for  the  best,  for  at  the  time  they  married 
they  were  far  better  fitted  to  make  married 
life  sweet  and  beautiful,  than  in  their  early, 
untrained  youth.  Mary  W.  Cabell, 


<  ^•^  » 


•f  he  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 


IT  seems  inevitable  that  the  result  should 
be  made  the  measure  of  the  design. 
Men  look  with  secret  contempt  upon  him 
who  fails,  they  listen  with  impatience  to  all 
his  excuses  and  pass  quick,  summary 
judgment  upon  his  projects.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  where  the  enterprise  undertaken 
is  of  a  vast  and  comprehensive  nature  ;  the 
political  revolutionist  who  fails  is  a  rebel 
and  a  traitor ;  the  religious  reformer  who 
does  not  succed  in  carrying  out  his  projects, 
is  an  impostor  and  a  madman.  We  may 
regret  these  hasty  judgments  ;  we  may  say 
that  success  is  not  always  the  final  test  of 
goodness  and  wisdom  ;  but  after  all,  it  is 
useless  to  object.  Life  is  very  short,  and 
it  is  foolish  to  waste  any  part  of  it  in  quar- 
relling with  the  inevitable. 

For  this  reason  we  shall  not  here  attempt 
to  bring  about  any  reversal  of  the  judgment 
which  has  been  passed  upon  Mokanna,  "ihe 
veiled  prophet  of  Khorassan."  It  was  his 
misfortune  or  his  crime,  to  have  failed  in 
his  design  of  establishing  a  new  religion. 
Although  for  many  years  his  success  was 
marvellous,  although  the  great  Mahometan 
power  trembled  before  him  and  he  bade 
fair  to  become  the  spiritual  ruler  of  Central 
Asia,  yet  at  last  he  was  obliged  (o  succumb 
to  superior  force,  and  greater  discipline. 
His  host  of  adherents  melted  away  and  his 
religion  after  some  centuries  was  com- 
pletely exterminated.  All  that  we  now 
know  concerning  him  or  his  doctrine,  has 
come  to  us  colored  by  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  his  enemies  ;  and  the  Moslems 
have  been  even  more  inclined,  if  possible, 
than  other  religionists,  to  vilify  and  cari- 
cature their  opponents.  Mokanna  there- 
fore, appears  before  us  a  religious  impostor, 
whose  doctrines  were  nothing  but  vague, 
incoherent  blasphemy — a  knave  whose  vil- 


lainies were  planned  upon  the  most  stu- 
pendous scale.  Moore  in  his  celebrated 
poem,  "The  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan" 
has  reproduced  the  Mahometan  represen- 
tation with  its  colors  heightened  by  the 
devices  of  poetic  art ;  and  thus  the  figure 
of  Mokanna  is  stereotyped  in  our  literature, 
as  a  "  veiled  demon"  who 

**  Knew  all  lures  and  arts. 
That  Lucifea  e'er  Uught  to  Ungle  hearts." 

Evidently,  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to 
secure  the  reversal  of  a  judgment  which 
theology  and  poetry  have  thus  conspired 
to  establish.  To  such  a  task  we  have  no 
ambition  to  attempt.  We  propose  merely 
to  give  the  main  incidents  in  this  strange 
man's  life,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  distin- 
guished amid  the  mass  of  inventions  framed 
by  the  malice  of  his  enemies ;  after  that, 
the  reader  can  judge  for  himself.  In  this 
purpose  we  are  aided  by  some  new  ma- 
terials which  have  been  recently  presented 
by  Professor  Arminius  Vamberg  in  his 
History  of  Bokhara.  TRese  materials,  al- 
though they  come  from  the  same  prejudiced 
and  untrustworthy  Mahometan  sources  as 
the  old,  will  enable  us  to  gain  a  much  more 
definite  conception  of  what  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  the 
romance  of  religion. 

Mokanna  made  his  appearance  as  a  re- 
ligious reformer  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century  of  the  Mohammedan  era. 
It  was  ;ji  age  when  the  Arabians  were  in 
the  full  splendor  of  their  activity.  Their 
victorious  arms  had  already  been  pushed 
far  into  the  depth  of  Central  Asia ;  their 
mosques  were  every  where  rising  upon  the 
ruins  of  Christian,  Zoroastrian  and  Buddhist 
temples.  It  used  to  be  the  fashion  to 
ascribe  this  wonderful  success  to  the  power 
of  the  sword  ;  only  by  intimidation  and 
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fiolencc  it  was  thought,  could  the  false  re- 
ligioQof  Mahomet  have  been  enabled  to 
$0  completely  triumph  over  the  true  relig- 
ion of  Jesus  as  to  supplant  it  in  the  place 
of  its  nativity  and  throughout  the  Eastern 
worid.    Of  late  years,  however,  the  ten- 
deocy  has  been  to  discredit  this  explana- 
tion, to  sneer  at  it  as  the  easy  means  which 
Christian  bigotry  has  taken  to  explain  a 
fact  very  discreditable  to   its  own   faith. 
Ishm  triumphed,  we  are  told,  through  its 
own  inherent  energy,  and  not  on  account 
of  the  valor  and  disciplme  of  its  soldiery. 
It  was  the  victory  of  a  living  idea  over 
dead  dogmas,  of  an  earnest  faith  in  the  one 
God  and  his  righteousness,  over  the  barren 
subtilties  and  empty  ritualism  of  Eastern 
Christianity.     To  us  the  true  explanation 
lies  between  these  two,  in  fact,  is  a  combi- 
nation of  them  both.     Beyond  a  doubt,  the 
rapid  spread  of  Mahometan  ism  was  very 
largely  due  to  the  compulsion  of  brute  force. 
According  to  the  evidence  of  its  own  his- 
torians, the  new  faith  was  generally  met 
with  the  most  bitter  and  determined  oppo- 
sition; and  it  was  finally  established  in  the 
conquered  countries  only  by  the  aid  of  a 
minute  and  t^raanous  system  of  military  es- 
piooage  which  was  often  prolonged  through 
generaUons  before  its  objects  were  com- 
pletely gained.     And  yet  it  is  equally  clear 
that  this  fierce  proselytism  of  the  sword 
was  greatly  aided  by  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  conquered  peoples. 
The  whole  of  Western  and  Central  Asia 
was  then  in  a  state  of  religious  ferment ; 
tke  old  systems,  whether  Christian  or  Pagan, 
wtre  tailing  into  decay ;  the  people  were 
becoming  critical  and  restless  ;  everywhere 
tberc  was  the  seething  of  dissent,  doubt 
^  vague  aspiration  after  more   perfect 
ideals.    Never  had   there  been  a  crisis  so 
fewrable  for  the  reception  of  a  new  re- 
•"gion ;  and  of  this  crisis,  the  Arabian  con- 
qaerors  were  mbst  fortunate  in  being  able 
»o  take  the  advantage. 

At  any  rate,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  Islam 
*«  sweeping  all  before  it.  CMd  things 
^  passing  away.  Dynasties,  sUtes,  fe- 
lons, were  toppling  into  ruins  before  the 
*^^ince  of  this  new  power,  which  moved 
«»M  swiftly  and  relentlessly  as  the  waves 
^  an  earthquake.     In  a  single  century  the 


Arabians  had  conquered  or  them  selves  an 
empire  wider  than  that  which  Rome  had 
gained  in  eight  hundred  years.  Almost  in 
a  moment,  Bagdad  —  a  city  matchless  in 
power  and  magni6cence~had  risen  as  the 
spiritual  and  political  centre  of  the  new 
order  of  things.  The  career  of  Islam  had 
been  a  forced  march  which  had  surprised 
the  world.  Nothing  that  we  read  about  in 
the  **  Arabian  Nights"  can  surpass  the 
swift  victories,  the  sudden  changes,  the 
marvellous  things  that  happened  in  these 
Arabian  days. 

Naturally  this  quick  rush  of  events  had 
added  to  the  ferment  of  the  times.  Out- 
wardly, it  had  enforced  order  and  homo- 
geneity; within,  things  were  seething  as 
never  before.  To  the  Asiatics,  aroused 
from  the  lethargy  of  centuries,  nothing  now 
seemed  impossible.  Startled  by  the  sud- 
den collapse  of  religious  systems  which 
they  had  been  taught  to  believe  eternal, 
converted  to  a  new  faith  by  the  fierce  logic 
of  the  sword,  they  were  in  the  mood  tor 
heresies  and  religious  revolutions.  Every- 
one was  on  the  alert  for  new  changes  and 
upheavals.  Why  should  not  there  come 
some  new  prophet  endowed  with  even 
greater  wisdom  than  Mohammed,  who  with 
all  his  sagacity  and  power  of  inspiration 
had  forgotten  or  neglected  to  name  the 
line  of  succession  to  the  primacy  of  Islam, 
and  through  this  oversight  had  plunged 
the  great  empire  in  countless  revolutions, 
and  irretrievable  disorder?  The  Koran 
might  be  the  word  of  God  ;  but  why  not 
some  new  and  richer  revelation  supple- 
menting the  bald,  monotonous  monotheism 
of  the  Koranic  gospel  which  for  the  most 
part,  had  contended  itself  with  prohibitions 
and  denials,  and  left  in  obscurity  that  world 
of  marvel  and  mystery  which  Asiatic  f^ith 
believed  to  be  everywhere  present  ?  Such 
questions,  we  can  readily  imagine,  were 
being  asked  every  hour  and  in  every  part 
of  the  empire  of 'the  Caliphs.  At  least  it 
is  certain  that  it  was  an  age  of  wide-spread 
and  deep-seated  intellectual  disquiet.  The 
traditions  of  the  old  religions  were  still  re- 
acting upon  the  new  faith  that  had  sup- 
planted them.  Heresies  were  springing 
up,  one  after  the  other  in  quick  succession. 
Religious  eccentricities,  of  every  kind,  were 
in  full  bloom  throughout  the  |Samlte  world. 
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In  'this  age  of  intellectual  chaos,  Mo- 
kanna,  or  Hasham  bin  Hekim,  first  appear- 
ed upon  the  stage  of  action.  Of  his  life, 
before  he  assumed  the  rdle  of  prophet,  but 
little  can  be  said.  We  only  know  that  he 
was  born,  of  no  very  lofty  parentage,  in  the 
district  of  Merv,  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Khorassan  ;  and  that,  entering  upon  mili- 
tary life,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  general  in 
the  army  of  the  famous  Ebu  Muslim.  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  that  valiant  prince, 
he  must  have  participated  in  many  ot  the 
most  stirring  scenes  of  Mahometan  con- 
quest ;  he  witnessed  the  swift  advance  of 
the  new  power  as  it  pushed  itself  far  into 
the  depth  of  Central  Asia  ;  he  must  have 
himself  assisted  in  the  establishment  of 
much  that  he  afterwards  made  so  tremen- 
dous an  effort  to  overthrow.  That  during 
this  time  he  was  no  unworthy  nor  dis- 
honored soldier,  would  seem  to  be  shown 
by  the  reverence  which  he  ever  afterwards 
displayed  toward  his .  former  leader.  Ebu 
Muslim  was  always  one  of  the  chief  demi- 
gods in  the  Pantheon  of  the  new  religion. 
Or  rather,  he  was  one  in  that  grand  series 
of  divine  matiifestations  that  began  with 
Adam  and  Abraham,  and  ended  with 
Mokanna.  Disappointed  and  inefficient 
subordinates,  who  have  deserted  one  sphere 
for  another,  are  not  apt  thus  to  regard  their 
former  chiefs  ;  this  soldierly  enthusiasm, — 
this  absurdly  intensified  reverence  for  hij 
old  leader,  is  at  least  one  pleasing  trait  in 
the  character  of  a  man  whom  the  world  has 
thought  to  be  wholly  bad. 

In  fact,  it  was  not  until  af^er  the  death  of 
Ebu  Muslim,  that  Mokanna  found  courage 
to  forsake  the  career  of  a  soldier  for  the' 
solemn  and  tragic  mission  of  a  prophet. 
Already  his  imagination  may  have  been 
heated  by  the  romance  of  military  life  in 
those  days  ;  intoxicated  by  the  rapid  rush 
of  victories  and  revolutions  that  attended 
the  Islamite  movement,  he  may  already 
have  begun  to  indulge  in  his  wild  dreams, 
of  a  new  religion.  But  so  long  as  his  leader 
lived,  the  instincts  of  a  soldier  kept  this 
prophetic  fever  in  check.  He  was  content 
to  dream  without  attempting  to  act.  But 
when  Ebu  Muslim  died,  the  last  retaining 
influence  was  removed ;  and  Mokanna  at 


once  came  forward  with  his  proclamation 
of  reform  and  deliverance  for  the  world. 

The  general  impulse  that  had  urged  him 
forward  to  this  enterprise,  is  easily  under- 
stood and  has  already  been  fore-shadowed. 
His  brain  was  inflamed  by  the  splendid 
succes  of  Islam  ;  at  the  same  time,  he  saw 
that  the  new  yoke  lay  heavily  upon  millions 
who  had  accepted  the  Koran  at  the  point 
of  the  sword  and  stood  ready  to  throw  off 
their  allegiance  &t  the  first  promise  of  a 
deliverer.     But,  beyond  this  general   im- 
pulse, what  special  ideas  were  controlling 
him,  what  intellectual  and  moral  aspirations 
he  was  striving  to  embody  in  his  gospel  of 
reform — it  is  difficult  to  say.     Mokanna 
left  behind  no  authoritative  exposition  of 
his  faith  ;  and  the  teachings  ascribed  to 
him  by  the  Mohammedan  historians  are  evi- 
dently the  pure  inventions  of  malice,  or  else 
such  gross  caricatures  as  hostile  theologi- 
ans are  apt  to  make  of  doctrines  which  they 
neither  appreciate  nor  understand.     We 
are  in  the  dark,  then,  so  far  as  any  positive 
knowledge   is  concerned.     At   the    same 
time,   there  are  some  leading  indications 
which  serve  to  show  the  general  drift  of 
his  system.     Mokanna,  we  judge,  was  very 
largely  under  the  influence  of  the  old  be- 
liefs which  the  Koran  had  supplanted.     He 
was  no  re-actionist ;  he  did  not  propose  to 
patch  up  old  creeds  or  to  galvanize  dead 
systems  of   faith.    And  still  the  ancient 
culture  had  made  a  strong  impression  upon 
him.    While  framing  a  new  religion,   he 
was  unconsciously  mastered  by  certain  re- 
ligious   instincts,    sentiments,  aspirations, 
which    had   ruled  Asiatic  life    from   time 
immemorial,  and  which  now  the  armies  of 
Islam  were  striving  to  trample  under  foot. 

A  proof  of  that,  we  have  in  his  doctrine 
of  the  incarnation.  Whatever  else  is 
doubtful,  this  is  certain  ;  Mokanna  pro- 
claimed that  in  some  sense  or  other  he  was 
God.  He  was  not  merely  a  prophet,  a 
spokesman,  a  representative  of  the  Most 
High  ;  he  was  an  actual  manifestation  and 
a  living  embodiment  of  the  Infinite  ;  he 
was  the  last  in  a  long  line  of  Divine  Incar- 
nations which  began  with  Adam  and  in- 
cluded Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
Mohammed  and  even  Ebu    Muslim.     Iq 
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that  mad  declaration,  we  hear  the  voice  of 
the  East — the  native  land  of  mysticism  and 
tbeosophy — speaking  in  protest  against  the 
bare,  nigged  monotheism  of  the  Koran. 
For  the  doctrine  of  incarnation  p>ervades 
all  native  Oriental  theology.  It  animates 
the  laith  in  India;  it  was  embodied  in 
Asiatic  Christianity  and  the  ancient  re- 
ligion of  Iran  ;  it  has  even  mastered  the 
once  skeptical  and  almost  atheistical  system 
of  the  Buddhists.  Mokanna  merely  pro- 
claimed with  the  blunt  boldness  of  a  sol- 
dier, a  conception  which  for  many  centuries 
bad  been  the  ruling  idea  in  the  theology  of 
his  countrymen. 

To  our  Western  ears  such  a  proclama- 
tion sounds  like    the    most  absurd   blas- 
phemy.    But    in    the    East — the    land  of 
dreams  and  marvels — they   look  at  these 
things  from  altogether  a  different  point  of 
view.     They  see  nothing  preposterous  in  a 
man's   claiming  to  be    an  incarnation  of 
God  ;  and  they  do  not  scutinize  his  claim 
with  one  tenth  part  of  the  care  and  the 
suspicious  rigor  with  which  the  pretensions 
of  the  "Tichborne  claimant"  were  tested 
in  the  courts  of  England.     It  is  therefore 
no  uncommon  thing  for  a  reh'gious  teacher 
in  the  East  to  assume  the  rdle  of  divinity. 
Even  during  the  last  thirty  years  such  an 
occurrence  has  taken  place,  in   the  famous 
movement    of   Babism.    In    this   case,    a 
young  man,  hardly  yet  out  of  his  teens,  was 
looked  upon  by  his  followers  as  a  veritable 
incarnation  of  God.    The  delusion   spread 
in  a  few  years  from  one  end  of  Persia  to 
the  other,  and  even  into  parts  of  India  and 
the  Ottoman  empire ;  it  made  rapid  head- 
way among  the  highest  and  most  intelligent 
classes ;  and  even  after  Bab  himself  had 
been   publicly  executed,  hundreds  of  his 
foltowers    laid  down   their  lives  with   the 
courage  and  calmness  of  martyrs  dying  for 
the  most  incontrovertible  of  truths.    And 
there  are  still  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
beat  people  in  Persia  who  look  upon  this 
Toung  man  as  a  divine  being  ;  so  easy  is  it 
to  gain  a  seat  in  the   Pantheon  of  Oriental 
superstition. 

Mokanna,  then,  is  not  to  be  judged  a 
knave  or  a  fool,  simply  on  account  of  the 
vastness  and  the  absurdity  of  his  preten- 
sions.   In  fact,  if  he  had  been  more,  modest 


in  his  claims,  he  would  have  been  less  suc- 
cessful :  he  would  have  failed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  times  ;  he  could  not 
have  become  the  leader  in  the  great  revolt . 
of  the  people  against  the  bald  simplijcity  Of 
Mahometanism  and  in  the  favor  of  a  re- 
ligion more  in  accordance  with  the  old 
dreams  ofthe  Orient.  The  claim  of  di viniy, 
which  would  have  made  him  a  laughing- 
stock in  the  West,  invested  him  with  a 
halo  of  romance  and  mystery  in  the  East. 
People  began  to  listen  with  reverence  to 
this  soldier  of  fortune,  who  stood  Lefore 
them  as  the  visible  embodiment  of  the  In- 
finite. The  rulers  were  alarmed  by  the 
rapid  spread  of  a  movement  which  threart- 
ened  so  much  danger  to  the  interests  of 
Islam.  Mokanna  was  immediately  arrest- 
ed and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Bagdad. 

What  happened  during  his  three  years  of 
captivity  at- the  Mahometan  capital,  it  As 
impossible  to  say.  We  only  know  that  in 
the  dungeon  he  lost  nothing  of  his  exalta- 
tion of  spirit,  and  that  he  came  forth  reso- 
lutely bent  upon  pursuing  the  great  career 
which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself.  It 
seems  too,  that  all  this  time,  his  cause  hid 
been  gaining  ground  ;  even  amidst  the  se- 
clusion of  a  prison,  he  had  somehow  sifc- 
ceeded  in  keeping  alive  the  zeal  and  fanali- 
cism  of  his  followers.  At  least,  when  4ie 
returned  to  Khorassan,  thousands  stood 
ready  to  welcome  him  as  their  deliverer. 
Immediately  he  raised  the  standard  of  re- 
volt, and  issued  a  proclamation  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  loftiness  of  the  character 
which  he  had  assumed.  "  In  the  name," 
he  said,  "  of  the  all  merciful  and  all-gra- 
cious God,  I,  Hasham  the  son  of  Hekifn, 
Lord  of  all  Lords.  Praised  be  God  ihe 
only  one,  who  formerly  revealed  himselfin 
Adam,  Noah,  Ibrahim,  Musa,  Christ,  Mo- 
hamnied,  Ebu  Muslim,  namely,  I  Mokanna, 
Lord  of  light,  of  Glory  and  of  Truth.  Band 
yourselves  together  around  me,  and  know 
that  mine  is  the  glory  and  the  omnipotence. 
Beside  me  there  is  no  God.  He  that  gotfth 
with  me,  cometh  into  Parsdise :  he  that 
fleeth  from  me,  falleth  into  hell." 

It  was  now  that  he  assumed  the  green 
veil  or  according  to  others,  the  golrfen 
ma«5k  which  has  given  to  hfm  the  nam^of 
"  the  veiled  prophet  of  Khorassan."    Tkie 
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Mahometan  historians  say  that  he  ded  so 
to  conceal  a  hideous  disfigurement  of  coun- 
tenance, which  made  him  resemble  the  imps 
of  the  infernal  regions.  But  although 
Moore,  in  pursuance  of  the  plot  of  his  ro- 
mance, has  adopted  this  charitable  sug- 
gestion, there  is  no  reason  for  believing  it 
true.  Evidently  such  a  deception  would 
be  too  flimsy  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had 
occupied  so  high  a  station  and  been  so  well 
known  as  Mokanna.  In  fact,  in  this  as- 
sumption of  the  veil,  he  was  simply  follow- 
ing out  one  of  those  old  traditions  of  Persia 
which  seem  throughout  to  have  inspired 
him.  In  modern  times,  the  veil  is  worn  by 
Oriental  women  as  a  badge  of  inferiority, 
or  at  least  to  conceal  them  from  the  gaze 
of  all  but  their  rightful  masters.  But  in 
ancient  Iran,  it  was  the  insignia  of  royalty  ; 
it  was  worn  by  kings,  while  the  women 
went  unveiled.  Even  the  Caliph  Ali — the 
chief  saint  and  almost  the  tutelar  divinity 
of  the  Persian  Mahometans — adopted  this 
old  Iranian  custom,  and  never  appeared  in 
public  without  veiling  his  countenance. 
The  assertion  of  the  Islamite  historians, 
•then,  is  quite  evidently  the  result  of  theo- 
logical malice.  As  the  followers  of  Mo- 
kanna believed  that  his  veil  was  designed 
to  hide  the  majesty  of  a  countenance  upon 
which  it  was  not  lawful  to  gaz2,  so  it  was 
quite  natural  for  his  enemies  to  say  that  it 
was  used  to  conceal  the  hideousness  of  a 
demon. 

Thus  equipped,  the  reformer  entered 
ypon  his  career.  His  success,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  was  great  and  sudden  ;  one 
village  after  another  was  converted  to  the 
new  faith,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  rural 
population,  either  openly  or  secretly, 
adopted  its  doctrines.  But  it  was  a  com- 
motion rather  than  a  revolution.  The  Ma- 
hometan power  was  too  formidable  and  too 
firmly  organized,  to  be  seriously  endangered 
by  the  efforts  of  the  enthusiasts  ;  without 
fighting  any  great  battle  or  gaining  any 
great  victory  like  that  described  by  Moore 
in  his  poem,  it  managed  to  keep  the  move- 
ment in  check,  to  prevent  the  reformers 
fjcom  concentrating  their  forces  or  from  really 
entering  upon  the  execution  of  th^ir  de- 
signs. At  last,  the  prophet  began  to  des- 
pair of  "his  own  country."    One    night 


when  closely  pressed  by  his  pursuers,  he, 
in  company  with  a  small  band  of  followers, 
fled  across  the  river  Oxus  and  took  refuge 
in  Bokhara.  Here  he  raised  anew  the 
standard  of  revolt,  and  the  real  revolution 
began. 

The  veiled  prophet  now  found  a  clear 
field  before  him.  In  Khorassan,  Mahom- 
etanism  had  securely  entrenched  itself; 
the  old  religion  had  been  completely 
crushed  out,  and  the  Koran  was  the  es- 
tablished and  undisputed  law  of  the  land. 
But  in  Transoxiana  the  case  was  very  dif- 
ferent. Barely  fifty  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  country  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Arabians,  and  the  conquest  had  been 
made  only  after  the  fiercest  and  most  stub- 
bom  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. But  still,  the  soldier  of  Islaip  had 
found  it  a  far  easier  task  to  conquer  than  to 
convert  the  sturdy  heathen  of  Transoxiana. 
The  people  were  not  only  firmly  wedded  to 
their  old  idols,  but  they  hated  the  new  re- 
ligion because  it  was  the  faith  of  their  op- 
pressors. Every  expedient  known  to  the 
annais  of  proselytism  was  tried  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  change  their  minds,  and 
always  the  result  was  absurdly  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  means  employed.  When  the 
power  of  the  sword  was  exhausted,  the 
Arabians  had  recourse  to  more  gentle  in- 
ducements, of  a  kind  which,  in  this  age, 
would  certainly  soften  the  hardest  heart. 
Every  native  who  appeared  at  Friday 
prayers  in  the  nK>sque,  was  promised  so 
much  money  from  the  public  treasury  ;  and 
thus  by  one  act  of  piety,  a  man  could  lay 
up  treasure  on  earth  as  well  as  in  heaven. 
But  even  these  inducements  failed  to  con- 
vince the  stubborn  Bokhariotes.  When 
the  soldiers  went  about  to  summon  the 
people  to  public  worship,  they  were  of^en 
answered  with  a  shower  of  stones  ;  and  for 
a  long  time,  the  Mussulmans  dared  not 
assemble  in  the  mosques,  except  with  their 
arms  in  their  hands.  At  last,  a  final  resort 
was  tried.  In  each  house  a  Mahometan 
soldier  was  quartered,  who  singularly  com- 
bined the  functions  ot  a  missionary  and  a 
policeman.  At  one  moment,  he  was  busy 
in  teaching  the  inmates  of  the  house,  the 
precepts   of    the    Koran  i  at   another^    in 
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watching  for  any  attempt  to  secretly  per- 
form the  rites  of  the  old  religton.  By  the 
aid  of  these  extraordinary  devices,  Islam 
iiad  finally  gained  a  superficial  triumph ; 
the  people  gradually  succumbed,  and  per- 
mitted themselves  to  be  enrolled  among 
the  fiuthfal.  But  still,  even  in  the  time  of 
Mokanna,  they  were  only  halt-converted. 
Id  their  hearts  they  cherished  a  secret 
fondness  for  the  old  traditions  and  the 
worship  of  the  celestial  fire. 

Evidently  such  a  state  of  affairs  was  very 
favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  veiled 
prophet  As  we  have  seen  the  new  move- 
ment was,  in  some  of  its  chief  character- 
istics,  a  retora  to  that  old  order  of  ideas 
which  Mahometantsm  had  overthrown. 
The  half-converted  people  saw  in  the  high 
assumptions  a«d  mysterious  teachings  of 
Mokaana,  a  gliromer  of  the  old  supersti- 
tions that  they  loved  8»  well.  They  weve 
restless  under  the  Arabian  yoke.  They 
had  only  a  very  superficial  attachment  for 
the  bald  theology  and  the  monotonous  rites 
of  the  Koran.  They  gladly  welcomed  ^ 
revohitton  that  promised  relief  from  their 
present  hardens,  and  a  return,  as  it  vaguely 
seemed  to  them,  to  the  golden  days  of  the 
past 

The  movement,  thus  quickly  entrenched 
itself  in  the  afiections  of  the  native  in* 
habitants  of  Transoxiana.  It  was  also 
aided  by  tlie  assistance  of  the  Turks  who 
in  scattered  detachments,  had  already  be- 
gun to  enter  the  country,  srtd  were  prowling 
about  without  fixed  homes  or  definite  al- 
legiance. We  are  accustomed  to  look 
upon  the  Turks  as  the  mos'.  bigoted  and 
fanatical  of  aU  the  Mahometan  believers  ; 
fant  it  was  very  different  in  the  days  ol  the 
^iled  prophet  They  there  presented  the 
singnlar  anomaly  of  a  people  thoroughly 
sahirated  jrith  superstition  and  yet  without 
any  firm  attachment  to  any  particular  form 
<tfbeKe£  Their  superstition  was  too  gross 
to  make  dSstiactk»ns  ;  they  had  a  vague, 
duMish  reverence  for  priests  of  every  kind  ; 
vagrants  in  their  form  of  life,  they  were 
vagrants  also  in  their  religion.  Why  these 
nomads,  whose  reli^us  conceptions  were 
<o  hopelessly  confused,  should  have  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  cause  of  Mokanna, 
u  easily   understood.     They   hated    the 


Arabians  and  ther  established  order  of 
things ;  they  had  that  restless  longing  for 
change  which  characterizes  the  vagrant; 
above  all,  they  were  allured  by  tlie  visions 
of  plunder  which  a  revolution  held  out  be- 
fore them.  And  so  it  haopened  that  the 
Turks  upon  their  first  appearance  upon  the 
stage  of  history,  were  found  allying  them- 
selves with  the  sworn  enemies  of  that  Ma- 
hometan faith,  of  which  they  have  since  be- 
come the  chief  defenders. 

Drawn  from  these  various  sources,  an 
immense  host  gathered  itself  together, 
every  member  of  which  wore  a  white  robe. 

**  la  hatred  of  the  Caliph's  hue  of  night." 

Against  this  white-robed  host,  the  Emir 
of  Bokhara  moved  his  army,  and  a  battle 
was  fought  which  proved  unfortunate  for 
the  rebels.  But  the  temporary  check  served 
only  to  reader  the  torrent  more  tumultuous. 
Day  by  day,  the  army  of  the  veiled  chief- 
tain increased  in  numbers  and  grew  more 
fervent  in  its  enthusiasm.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  the  local  authorities  were 
powerless  to  resist  the  rising  tide  ot  re- 
bellion, and  an  appeal  for  aid  was  sent  to 
the  Governor  of  Khorassan,  who  had  a 
general  oversight  over  Arabian  affairs  in 
Central  Asia.  This  prince,  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  danger,  sent  a  large  army  into 
Bokhara  under  the  command  of  one  of  the 
roost  distinguished  generals  of  the  century. 

The  army  was  beaten  back,  and  seven 
thousand  fresh  soldiers  were  sent  to  rein- 
force it  AU  these  melted  away  like  snow, 
before  the  valor  of  the  enthusiasts,  and 
fourteen  thousaiKl  more  were  sent  to  their 
aid.  But  the  mysterious  individuality  ot 
Mokanna^  enveloped  In  a  halo  of  sanctity, 
believed  to  be  clothed  with  the  very  light 
of  the  Godhead)  nerved  his  followers  to 
every  endeavor.  The  trained  veterans  ot 
Arabia  proved  powerless  before  this  undis- 
ciplined host  of  enthusiasts.  No  one  could 
tell  where  the  matter  would  end.  The  very 
existence  of  Islam  was  threatened. 

In  great  alarm,  the  Caliph  hastened  from 
Bagdad  to  Khorassan,  removed  the  former 
gpvemor,  and  with  all  the  resources  of  his 
empire,  strove  to  meet  the  impending 
danger.  We  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
exact  size  of  the  army  now  raised,  but  some 
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idea  of  its  immensity  maf  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  three  thousand  armorers  were 
employed  for  many  months  in  its  equip- 
ment. This  new  crusade  against  the  en- 
emies of  Islam  proved  more  fortunate  than 
the  former  one.  After  many  engagements, 
the  great  city  of  Samarcand,  which  had 
been  the  centre  of  operations  for  the  rebels, 
was  taken,  and  the  entire  army  of  "the 
white  robed  "  fled  for  refuge  to  the  fortress 
where  Mokanna  had  hidden  himself  from 
the  very  first.  And  now  began  a  long  and 
memorable  siege. 

Now  that  the  tide  bad  turned,  Mokanna 
was  often  driven  to  strange  shifts  in  order 
to  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  fol- 
lowers. Through  the  many  years  of  the 
war,  through  all  its  vicissitudes  of  victory 
and  defeat,  he  had  remained  secluded  in 
the  innermost  recessess  of  this  fortress. 
His  generals  had  conducted  the  campaigns  ; 
his  missionaries  had  converted  the  people  ; 
he  himself,  never  came  forth  from  the 
depth  of  his  mysterious  retreat.  In  the 
outer  fortifications  around  this  citadel,  iitty 
thousand  of  the  enthusiasts  were  now 
gathered,  receiving  their  orders  and  their 
inspiration  from  a  chieftain  who  dwelt  in 
their  very  midst,  but  upon  whose  presence 
they  had  never  been  permitted  to  gaze. 
Disheartened  by  their  losses  and  the  pri- 
vations of  the  siege  —  with  some  cruel 
shadow  of  doubt,  it  may  be,  stealing  across 
their  souls— they  began  to  clamor  for  a 
sight  of  their  divine  leader.  "  Let  him  but 
vouchsafe  to  us,"  they  cried,  one  glimpse  of 
bis  glorious  presence,  and  we  shall  be  con- 
tent with  every  danger.  At  first  Mokanna 
peremptorily  refused.  "  Tell  my  servants,'* 
he  said,  "  that  Moses  also  desired  to  see 
my  divinity,  but  could  not  look  upon  the 
radiance  of  my  glory ;  to  behold  me  is 
death  to  the  earth-bom.  But  his  followers 
were  not  so  easily  satisfied.  "  Let  us  die, 
then,"  they  answered  ;  "  we  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  even  our  lives,  if  this  boon  be 
granted  us.''  Mokanna  saw,  at  last,  that 
further  evasion  was  impossible ;  and  he 
promised,  upon  a  certain  day  to  reveal  him- 
self at  the  gate  of  the  fortress.  The  day 
came,  and  the  army  assembled  before  the 
gate.  Within,  the  prophet  had  assembled 
idl  of  bis  many  wives  about  him^  each  oi 


them  holding  a  mirror  in  such  a  way,  that 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  reflected 
full  upon  his  face.  When  the  reflection 
was  most  br!liant,  the  gate  was  thrown 
open,  and  the  prophet  stood  before  his  fol- 
lowers. Dazzled  by  the  immense  glare  of 
light  that  surrounded  him,  the  trembling 
fanatics  tell  upon  their  faces,  crying: 
"  Enough  I  enough  !  if  we  gaze  a  moment 
more,  we  shall  all  be  annihilated."  In  an 
instant,  the  gate  was  closed;  Mokanna 
returned  into  the  depth  ot  his  retreat ;  and 
then  the  army  arose,  fully  convinced  that 
they  had  looked  upon  the  face  of  God. 

AM  this  is  nothing  more  than  an  ingenious 
piece  of  vulgar  imposture,  one  of  the  low 
tricks  to  which  the  prophet  was  inevitably 
driven  by  the  absurdity  of  his  pretensions. 
But  what  is  really  wonderful,  is,  that  the 
man,  while  dwelling  in  such  jealous  seclu 
sion,  should  have  been  able  to  arouse  so 
mighty  a  revolution  and  to  have  maintained 
so  boundless  an  influence  over  his  followers 
for  so  many  years.  Great  revolutions  are 
npt  generally  led  by  men  who  hide  them- 
selves in  closets  or  within  the  innermost 
recesses  of  a  fortress.  The  only  case  that 
we  ren>ember,  parallel  to  the  present  one^ 
is  that  presented  by  the  history  of  Babism, 
to  which  we  have  already  referred.  While 
the  followers  of  Bab  were  runnin^^  wild 
with  enthusiasm,  from  one  end  of  Persia  to 
the  other,  be  himself  was  never  seen.  A 
quiet,  scholarly  man,  be  remained  for  some 
years  shut  up  in  his  own  home  and  thence 
was  carried  to  a  prison  from  which  he 
emerged  only  to  go  to  the  place  of  bis  exe- 
cution. Even  his  most  trusted  lieutenants 
and  most  devoted  missionaries  had  never 
beheld  him  or  known  him  personally.  And 
yet  this  unseen  leader  was  regarded  by  tens 
of  thousands  with  a  fanatical  reverence  that 
rendered  them  willing  to  sacrifice  |ven  theii 
lives  in  obdience  to  his  slightest  intima- 
tion. In  the  case  of  Bab  as  in  that  of 
Mokanna,  the  storm  that  shook  Eastern 
Mahometanism  to  its  foundations,  can>e  out 
of  clouds  and  thick  darkness. 

But  to  return  to  the  siege ;  for  two  years, 
the  Islamite  army,  although  strengthened 
by  reinforcements  drawn  from  every  quar 
ter,  made  no  progress  in  its  work.  Th^ 
climate  being,  a  very  inclement  ope»  thi 
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besiegers  were  compelled  each  winter  to 
retire  into  a  more  southern  province,  so 
that  the  besieged  had  ample  time  to  repair 
their  strength  and  make  ready  for  the  hos- 
tilities of  the  coming  spring.  At  last  the 
whole  Islamite  world  began  to  clamor  at 
these  tedious  delays,  and  a  more  vigorous 
policy  was  adopted.  Shelters  were  built 
for  the  troops,  so  that  the  attack  could  be 
carried  on  without  cessation  through  sum- 
mer and  winter.  And  still, }  ear  after  year, 
the  "white-robed"  held  out,  struggling 
against  fearful  odds  with  the  valorous  en- 
thusiasm of  men  who  believed  that  the 
divine  presence  dwelt  in  their  midst.  But 
in  the  end,  this  spiritual  exaltation  suc- 
cumbed to  the  pressure  of  material  condi- 
tiods.  Many  thousands  of  the  besieged 
had  £aIleQ  in  battle,  a  frightful  pestilence 
added  its  horrors  to  the  ravages  of  war ; 
at  last,  famine  came,  and  there  was  no  alter- 
native except  surrender  or  the  most  cruel 
of  deaths.  In  this  extremity,  thirty  thou- 
sand emaciated  and  hollow-eyed  fanatics 
came  forth  and  laid  down  their  arms.  In 
the  inner  fortress,  thirty-eight  hundred  held 
out  for  some  months  longer,  but  were 
finally  compelled  to  follow  the  example  of 
their  comrades.  The  great  religious  war 
which  had  lasted  for  fourteen  years,  and 
which  at  one  time  had  threatened  the  over- 
throw of  Mahometanism,  was  ended.  But 
one  rebel  remained. 

In  the  depths  of  the  fortress,  Mokanna, 
deserted  by  ail  his  followers,  stood  as  calm 
and  resolute  as  when  surrounded  by  his 
great  army  of  white- robed  fanatics. 

Moore,  in  his  account  of  the  last  moments 
of  the  veiled  prophet,  has  kept  nearer  to 
the  actual  facts  of  history,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  his  poem.  Indeed,  it  would 
have  been  folly  to  have  done  otherwise  ;  no 
poetic  art  could  add  to  the  romance  of  this 
weird  and  frightful  scene.  But  still  our 
readers  may  be  interested  in  a  plain  recital 
of  the  £acts  without  the  least  addition  or 
poetic  exaggeration. 

When  Mokanna  found  himself  deserted 
by  the  last  remnant  of  his  army,  he  gath- 
ered all  bis  wives  together  and  bade  them 
partake  of  a  costly  banquet  that  was  spread 
before  them.  The  feast  over,  he  made  a 
jiartJog   address.     He  assured  his   little 


audience  that,  althbugh  all  men  had  for- 
saken him,  his  power  was  not  one  whit 
diminished.  He  was  not  conquered ;  he 
had  not  fallen  before  the  power  of  the  Ma- 
hometan army.  H2  was  simply  about  to 
go  into  the  other  world,  in  order  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  upon  the  faithless  wretches 
who  had  forsaken  their  Lord  and  betrayed 
the  truth.  In  a  little  while  he  would  re- 
turn, accompanied  by  a  great  host  of  angels, 
by  whose  aid  he  would  destroy  all  false  re- 
ligion and  gain  universal  dominion.  Hav-  . 
ing  said  this,  he  gave  to  each  of  the  women 
a  ci\p  of  wine,  mixed  with  poison,  and  bade 
them  drink  to  his  speedy  return.  They  all 
obeyed  with  the  exception  of  one  woman, 
Banuka  by  name,  who  spilled  the  poisoned 
wine  into  her  bosoi.i.  This  woman,  more 
sagacious  than  her  companions,  but  by  no 
means  the  love-sick  and  romantic  heroine 
that  Moore  describes,  as  she  saw  the  others 
falling  around  her,  feigned  to  die  likewise, 
and  lay  silently  watching  the  progress  of 
events. 

In  an  apartment  opening  from  the  ban- 
queting-hall,  stood  a  huge  furnace  which 
for  three  days  had  been  heated  red-hot 
It.  was  the  path  of  exit  from  earthly  scenes 
which  the  ruined  prophet  had  chosen.  For 
fourteen  years  he  had  secluded  himself  in 
the  depths  of  the  fortress  ;  and  now  that 
his  asylum  was  invaded  by  foes,  he  sought 
a  still  more  inaccessible  retreat.  For  some 
moments  he  stood  calmly  watching,  until, 
one  by  one,  the  women  had  fallen  into  the 
sleep  of  death.  Then  he  strode  over  their 
prostrate  bodies  to  the  mouth  of  the  fur- 
nace, and  threw  himself  into  the  raging 
flames.  "I  watched,"  said  the  simple- 
minded  Banuka,  "I  watched  the  furnace 
for  a  long  time,  but  he  never  came  out  of 
it." 

Banuka,  alone,  was  left  to  surrender  the 
keys  of  the  citadel ;  but  this  she  did  not 
do,  until  she  had  extorted  the  promise  of  a 
large  sum  of  money  from  the  victors.  And 
instead  of  meeting  the  tragic  death  which 
Moore  describes,  she  lived  for  many  years 
afterward,  to  drone  out  the  story  of  her  own 
good  fortune  and  the  last  days  of  the  great 
prophet.  In  fact,  Moore*s  heroine,  instead 
of  being  a  romantic  maiden,  animated  by 
the    most   exalted   sentiments  of   poesy; 
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seems  to  have  been  merely  a  sensible,  com^ 
mon-place  sort  ot  woman,  shrewd  enough 
to  keep  from  being  poisoned  by  her  hus- 
band and  to  drive  a  very  good  bargain  with 
her  captors.  Truth  may  be  stranger  than 
fiction ;  but  after  all,  it  is  never  quite  so 
poetic. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  such 
preposterous  pretensions  as  those  of  ^'  the 
veiled  prophet,"  could  ever  have  been  se- 
riously regarded  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  rational  beings.  And  after  his  grand 
schemes  had  utterly  collapsed,  after  he  him- 
self had  been  driven  to  seek  lefuge  in  the 
flames,  and  had  entirely  fetiled  to  redeem 
his  pledge  of  a  speedy  return  to  earth,  we 
should  naturally  expect  that  even  Oriental 
faith  would  have  grown  incredulous.  And 
yet  such  is  very  far  from  having  been  the 
case.  Many  of  those  who  had  embraced 
the  new  faith,  remained  true  to  their  strange 
convictions  and  transmitted  them  to  their 
posterity.  Even  centuries  were  required 
for  the  complete  extermination  of  the  de- 
lusion. And  so  late  as  three  hundred  years 
af\er  the  death  of  Mokanna,  there  were  to 
be  found  in  some  of  the  villages  in  Bokhara, 
those  who  firmly  believed  in  his  religion, 
and  practised  its  rites  in  secret  As  Moore 
has  said : 

*  The  loTcr  nay 
Diatnut  that  look  whidi  steak  hia  sonl  away ; 
Thtt  bahe  may  caase  to  think  that  it  can  play 
With  Heaven's  rainhow ;  alchemists  may  doubt 
The  shining  gold  their  crucible  gives  out ; 
But  Faith,  fanatic  Faith,  oact  wedded  last 
To  some  dear  fiUsehoed,  hugs  it  to  the  hksl." 

What  was  this  extraordinary  system  of 
belief  that  exerted  so  immense  an  influence 
in  the  days  of  its  triumph,  and  showed  such 
abundant  vitality  in  the  days  of  its  defeat  ? 
That  question  can  never  be  answered  with 
certainty.  We  know  that  Mokanna  claimed 
to  be  a  Divine  Incarnation ;  but  that  is 
too  common  a  claim  among  the  reh'gtous 
teachers  of  the  East  to  be  regarded  as  at 
all  distinctive  in  the  present  case.  As  for 
the  rest,  all  is  buried  in  oblivion.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  faith  have  perished  with  its 
worshippers. 

Something,  however,  may  be  conjectured 
from  Mokanna*s  proclamation  to  his  fol- 
lower^ at  the  beginning  of  the  movement. 


The  tone  of  that  proclamation,  already 
quoted,  is  not  that  of  a  blind  and  bigoted 
hater  of  Mahometanism,  who  finds  nothing 
good  in  the  religion  which  he  is  attempting 
to  overthrow.  The  new  teacher  does  not 
denounce  his  Arabian  rival  as  an  impostor 
and  a  son  of  perdition.  He  admits  Mo- 
hammed into  that  illustrious  line  of  divine 
incarnations,  which  began  with  Adam  and 
ends  with  Mokanna  himself.  The  religions 
of  the  Jew,  the  Christian  and  the  Islamite 
are  not  wholly  false ;  they  are  successive 
stages  in  the  progress  of  humanity  towards 
light  and  freedom.  His  own  system  is  but 
the  fiill  development  of  all  that  had  been 
imperfectly  presented  in  the  Law,  the  Gos* 
pel  and  the  Koran.  It  is  the  final  word  of 
prophecy,  the  climax  of  all  revelation,  the 
synthesis  of  all  truth.  In  a  word,  Mokanna 
appears  before  us  as  a  bold  eclectic,  attempt- 
ing to  weave  together  the  divine  things 
which  he  finds  scattered  about  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Judea,  of  Arabia,  and  of  ancient 
Iran. 

Will  the  reader  have  patience  with  ns 
while  we  hazard  a  further  conjecture  ?  The 
chief  accusations  made  by  the  Mahometan 
historians  against  the  religion  of  Mokanna 
are,  that  it  proclaims  a  licentious  doctrine 
in  regard  to  woman,  and  teaches  its  foi* 
lowers  to  abstain  from  pra3rer.  Now,  It  is 
noteworthy  that  tbey  make  predsely  the 
same  charges  against  the  modern  move^ 
n»ent  of  Babism,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred;  and  as  there  is,  throughout,  a 
very  striking  parallelism  between  the  two 
movements,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  pre- 
sume that  in  both  cases  the  chaises  have 
the  same  fbundation.  What  that  founda- 
tion is  in  the  case  of  Babism^  may  be  easily 
told.  In  regard  to  woman,  the  Babist  doc- 
trine simply  gave  lo  her  a  greater  freedom 
than  had  been  before  permitted  in  the  East. 
It  increased  her  legal  privileges.  It  author- 
ized her  to  cast  aside  the  veil.  It  released 
her  from  her  prison-like  seclusion;  in  £Eict» 
one  of  the  chief  missionaries  and  most  in- 
fluential leaders  in  the  new  movement  was 
a  young  woman,  beautiful,  virtuous,  elo- 
quent and  profoundly  versed  in  the  lore  ot 
the  East  This  innovation,  innocent  enough 
in  our  eyes,  seemed,  to  the  Mahometan^ 
like  breaking  down  every  defense  ot  femalet 
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virtae ;  and  hence  the  accusation  of  Kcense* 
And  so  in  regard  to  the  second  accusation  ; 
the  Babists  abhorred  the  stiff  formalities 
and  ostentation  of  Mahometan  worship ; 
they  taught  that  prayer  should  be  free  and 
spontaneous,  a  spiritual  exercise  in  the 
doset  rather  than  a  formal  parade  in  the 
mosque ;  and  they  were  consequently  ac- 
cused of  abstaining  from  all  religious  devo- 
tions. Such,  then,  is  the  basis  for  the  Ma- 
hometan charges  in  the  one  case.  And 
knowing  how  closely  analagous  the  two 
movements  arc,  is  it  not  fair  to  presume 
that  they  have  a  somewhat  similar  basis  in 
the  second  case—that  the  accusation  of 
license  and  Irreligion  levelled  against  the 
system  of  Mokanna  is  really  a  tribute  to 
the  freedom  and  the  spirituality  of  his  con- 
cq)tions  ? 

Ifour  conjectures  are  well  founded,  and 
so  they  certainly  seem  to  us,  then  the  work 
ofthe  veiled  prophet  was  not  wholly  bad. 


Bad  enough  were  his  absurd  pretensions, 
however  much  they  might  have  been  war- 
ranted by  the  common  custom  of  religious 
teachers  in  the  East  Still  worse  were  the 
impostures  to  which  he  was  necessarily 
driven  by  the  preposterous  grandeur  of  his 
claims.  And  yet  all  this  was  not  unmixed 
with  high  aspirations  and  noble  strivings. 
Mokanna  was  strugglingagainst  the  tyranny 
of  a  foreign  rule.  He  was  protesting  against 
the  formality  and  spiritual  barrenness  of  a 
religion  which  had  been  imposed  upon  his 
people  by  the  power  ot  the  sword.  He 
was  striving,  in  his  blind,  human  way,  to 
create  a  more  generous  faith  which  should 
free  mankind  irom  the  old  fetters,  and  yet 
preserve  all  that  was  good  and  true  in  the 
religions  of  the  past.  Impostor  he  may 
have  been,  and  yet  not  without  a  vein  of 
righteousness  and  heroism  running  through 
his  soul.  That  little,  at  least,  let  us  grant 
to  one  who  claimed  so  much. 

5.  S.  Hcbberd 


March. 

A  frowning,  loud-voiced  shrew,  March,  blustering,  comes. 

And  in  shrill  tones  she  madly  storms  and  raves 
Her  bitter  wrath,  her  chilling  scorn  benumbs 

The  timid  Spring,  who  her  compsssion  craves. 

Wild  on  the  breeze  her  tangled  hair  is  tossed, 

Tattered  and  draggled  is  the  robe  she  wears. 
The  streaming  edges  frayed  and  fringed  with  frost ;  — 

At  her  harsh  hands  young  Spring  but  poorly  £ires. 

Upon  the  hill  with  heavy  step  she  treads, 

She  bids  the  brooks  stand  still,  and  they  obey, 
The  baby  flower-buds  nestle  in  their  beds, 

But  wait  the  coming  of  their  mother  May. 

But  every  vixen's  reign  must  end  at  last ; — 

At  last  the  storms  of  sullen  March  shall  cease, 
And  gentle  Spring,  her  desolation  passed, 

Shall  wear  her  flower-decked  robe  of  green  in  peace. 

Sarah  G,  Duley. 
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Stepping 

HOW  many  stepping-stones  are  fur- 
nished us,  as  we  are  crossing  this 
river  of  lite,  by  unconscious  hands  !  We 
scarcely  know,  ourselves,  when  we  some- 
times put  them  under  the  feet  of  our  friends, 
but  'tis  blessedness  to  know  in  the  after 
times  that  we  have  sometimes  done  it, 
either  by  trials  patiently  borne,  by  a  timely 
word,  or  kindly  deed,  a  bright  thought  in 
a  letter,  or  in  other  ways  that  we  know  not 
ot  at  the  time.  How  many  books  are  writ- 
ten and  sermons  preached  as  helps  and 
guides,  but  the  stone  that  saved  us  from 
slipping  was  dropped  almost  unheeded  from 
the  pen  or  lip.  It  is  for  the  preacher  or 
writer  to  prodigally  drop  the  creative  \vords 
into  chaos,  and  for  us  to  wisely  pick  them 
up  and  use  in  time  of  need. 

A  friend  used  cnce  to  amuse  us  by  con- 
centrating, as  we  called  it,  the  choice  peo- 
ple of  our  acquaintance.    One  represented 
loystlty,  another  charity,  another  love,  and 
so  on  ;  and  in  like   manner  there  is  an 
essence  distilled  from  the  volumes  that  we 
have  liked  best  in  the  passing  years.    We 
had  been  telling  of  some  of  our  choicest 
works  of   fiction,   my  friends  and   I,  and 
what  sermons  for  the  times  were  some  of 
them,  when  I  found  I  had  forgotten  whole 
stories,  plots  and  all,  of  many  we  talked  of. 
I  only  remembered  a  certain   essence    I 
had  distilled  from  them.    There  was  one  of 
Miss  Muloch's,  Christian's  Mistake,  and  its 
essence,  all  that  I  retain  was,  that  to  one 
who  lives  up  to   his  highest  ideals,  there  is 
no    such    words   as  "might  have  been.*» 
Bulwer's  What  Will  He  do  with  ///had 
left  this ;  here  is  an  opportunity  Providence 
has  put  in  my  way  ;  what  shall  I  do  with 
it?  shall  it  prove    my  weakness    or    my 
strength,  my  shame  or  glory  ?  Reed's  Put 
Yourself  in  his  Place,  its  title  carries  us 
through  all  its  pages,  sometimes  to  be  sure, 
with  a  rowdyish  pathos,  (I  can't  help  liking 
Reed  if  you  do  scorn  me  for  it,  Mentor,) 
has  left  a  sweet  flavor  of  humanity  when  J 
don't    feel   like    dealing   gently  with  nty 
brother  man,  or  sister  woman.    And  then 
those  books    of  the  rare  heart-searcher, 
George  Eliot,  almost  fearful  in  their  analy- 
sis of  our  hidden  life.    We  tremble  when 
we  follow  the  slippery  feet  of  the  sensuous, 


-Stones. 

beauty-loving  Tito  in  "Romola"  —  noth- 
ing in    her    wonderful   Middlemarch    has 
touched  deeper  water — and  we  feel  fright- 
ened at  ourselves,  afraid  of  our  darling 
weaknesses,  and  grasp  for  a  stepping-stone 
in  the  grand  rounded  character  of  Romnla. 
And  so  I  might  go  on  picking  out  the 
helps  from  these  books  for  leisure,  or  rest 
from  sterner  hours.    Yes,  I  may  say  leisure, 
for  though   a  genuine  daughter  of  New 
England,  I  am  sometimes  physically  com- 
pelled to  leisure,  and  when   the  inevitable 
knitting  or  sewing  once  used  to  fit  in  the 
pauses  of  more  active  duty,  I  find  myself 
but   too  willing  to  substitute    these,  my 
long  delayed  author  friends.    And  are  we 
really  a  morbidly  active  race  ?    Have  we  a 
chronic  tendency  to  keep  the  brain  or  joints 
in  motion  ?    Are  we  constitutionally  averse 
to  the  folding  of  the  tired  hands  ?    I  trow 
so.    Once    while    a    resident  of  a  more 
leisurely,  easy  going  community,  a  Virginia 
lady,  finding  I  was  a  New  England er,  said, 
"  I  once  had  a  New  England  lady  for  a 
neighbor.      What  industrious  people  you 
must  be  !     Why,  my  neighbor  always  kept 
some  knitting  work  in  her  basket  to  take 
up  at  twilight.     I  don't  see  what  your  poor 
people  have  to  do."     Dear  me,  I  thought — 
but  felt  "  thou  art  the  woman"  myself  too 
strongly  to  make  answer— you  might  often 
hear  the  click  of  mine  through  the  gather- 
ing darkness,  while   the  more  contented, 
leisurely  masculine  at  my  side,  is  "  in  sweet 
mediUtion  lost,"  never  having  his  thread  of 
thought    broken    by    dropping    stitches. 
After  that,  I  think  I  was  more  inclined  to 
let  one  one  of  my  old   Irish  prot^gdes  take 
my  knitting  and  another  my  plainest  sew- 
ing as  the  best  charity  I  cciuld  bestow  on 
them,  and  myself  also.     I  believe  1  did  let 
charity  partly  begin  at  home.     Indeed   I 
have  found  my  Virginia  friend's  hit  made  a 
capital-stepping-stone. 

In  our  familiar  letters  to  each  other,  how 
unconsciously  we  are  often  dropping  these 
helps  for  weary  feet.  One  tells  me  that  a 
new  life  came  to  her  when  a  friend  wrote, 
while  the  clouds  were  hanging  over  her 
path-way,  "Take  short  views  of  life." 
"  You  are  not  alone,"  writes  one  to  another 
whose  path  had  become  suddenly  dark  and 
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solitary,  "  You  are  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
loving  friends."    Writes  another,   "Dear 

M has  gone — well,  here  is  a  thought  for 

us  middle-aged  people.  God  is  gradually 
unpeopling  this  world  for  us."  Another  of 
these  middle-aged  people  sends  this  gem 
of  an  extract  from  Saintc  Deuve  in  one  of 
her  letters  to  her  friend,  "  I  am  resolved  to 
end  my  days  with  dignity  and  sweetness. 
This  is  my  dream  ;  to  write,  from  time  to 
time,  agreeable  things  ;  to  read  what  is 
both  pleasant  and  serious,  but  not  to  write 
too  much  ;  to  cultivate  my  friends  ;  to  re- 
serve my  resources  for  the  relations  and 
duties  oi  every  day,  and  learn  how  to  dis- 
pense them  spontaneously,  and  give  more 
to  my  intimates  than  to  the  public,  thus 
preserving  what  is  most  fine  and  tender— 
the  flower  of  myself  within  ;  to  enjoy  with 
moderation,  in  a  sweet  commerce  of  intelli- 
gence, and  the  sentiment  ol  declining 
years."  Is  not  that  an  exquisite,  even  if  a 
rather  Frenchy,  recipe  tor  growing  old 
gracefully  ? 

But  there  are  some  thoughts,  extracted 
no  doubt,  from  a  world  oi  thinking,  drop- 
ped for  ua  by  the  large-brained,  large- 
hearted  people  of  our  book-shelves,  that 
have  almost  made  epochs  in  our  lives. 
Years  ago,  how  a  little  knot  of  friends,  sit- 
ting in  the  shadow  of  the  great  rocks  that 
bind  the  shores  of  quaint  old  Marblehead, 
read  together,  and  puzzled  sometimes,  and 
laughed  over  Emerson's  Essays,  his  first 
and  most  transcendental  book.  We  were 
not  all  Boston  Minervas,  dear  reader,  as 
you  perceive.  But  one,  the  brightest  and 
best  of  us  all,  she  who  would  now  be  a 
saint  in  our  calendar  it— but  she  is  a  saint 
in  iove*6  calendar,  with  no  ifs,  for  we  are 
Catholic  in  our  loves,  and  keep  our  niches 
for  our  saints  when  we  Aiigiously  render 
heart-service,  and  keep  their  memories  ever 
green — fhe,  the  brightest  and  best,  S.  C.  £., 
— many  will  remember  the  charmed  initials, 
— nestlmg  close  to  my  side,  said,  "now 
here  is  something  we  can  all  understand." 
It  was  the  chapter  on  "  Compensations." 
I  reach  the  very  book  now,  after  these 
many  years,  from  our  library  shelves,  and 
turning  to  the  chapter  I  can  hear  her  sweet 
voice  reading  to  this  final  close  :  "  And 
yet   the   compensations    of  calamity  are 


made  apparent  to  the  understanding  also, 
after  long  intervals  of  time.  A  fever,  a 
mutilation,  a  cruel  disappointment,  a  loss 
of  wealth,  a  loss  of  friends,  seems  at  the 
moment  unpaid  loss,  and  unpayable.  But 
the  sure  years  reveal  the  deep  remedial 
force  that  underlies  all  fact.  The  death  ot 
a  dear  friend,  wife,  brother,  lover,  which 
seemed  nothing  but  privation,  somewhat 
later  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  guide  or 
genius;  for  it  commonly  separates  revo- 
lutions in  our  way  of  life,  terminates  an 
epoch  of  infancy  or  of  youth,  which  was 
waiting  to  be  closed,  breaks  up  a  wonted 
occupation,  or  a  household,  or  style  oi  liv- 
ing, and  allows  the  formation  of  new  ones 
more  friendly  to  the  growth  of  character. 
It  permits  or  constrains  the  formation  of 
new  acquaintances,  and  the  re^^eption  of 
new  influences  that  prove  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  the  next  years ;  and  the  man 
or  woman  who  would  have  remained  a 
sunny  garden-flower,  with  no  joom  for  its 
roots  and  too  much  sunshine  for  its  head, 
by  the  falling  of  the  walls  or  the  neglect  of 
the  gardener,  is  made  the  banian  of  the 
forest,  yielding  shade  and  fruit  to  wide 
neighborhoods  of  men." 

I  cannot  estimate  the  good  that  one 
chapter  on  "  Compensations"  has  brought 
me  all  my  life  since  that  first  reading.  It 
has  bridged  over  many  a  chasm  that  seem- 
ed impossible  both  for  myself  and  those 
who  are  dear  to  me.  The  very  title  has 
been  a  watch-word  sounding  across  dreary 
passes  the  "  all  is  well,"  when  we  could 
see  nothing  for  the  dark. 

Not  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  friends 
in  affliction,  whom  we  are  powerless  to 
help,  do  we  need  such  aids.  A  bright 
and  light-hearted  girl,'  whose  songs  and 
witty  speeches  I  often  quote  now  to 
young  listening  ears«  becomes  the  wife 
and  mother,  and  bids  a  cheery  good- 
by  to  her  New  England  home  . .  1 1 1  Is 
off  with  her  husband  to  try  their  fortunes 
at  the  golden  western  gates.  Letters 
*come  to  us  year  after  year,  of  success  and 
failure,  failure  and  success  ;  then  a  pause. 
At  last  a  relative  writes  ms  that  her  hus- 
band and  one  manly  son  have  passed  be- 
yond the  golden  gates,  and  that  she  is  left 
with  one  only  invalid  child,  without  money 
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and  no  natural  ties  to  give  her  any  claim 
to  care  or  protection.  I  sit  appalled,  re- 
membering the  gay,  graceful  girl  and  the 
lover  husband  whom  she  trusted  so  for  the 
future  when  she  went  out  from  us.  Then 
came  my  watch-word  and  the  text  that  is 
always  associated  with  it  in  my  mind,  ^  I 
have  meat  to  eat  that  ye  know  not  of/'  and 
I  trust  the  solitary  one  to  His  care  who 
heareth  even  the  young  ravens  cry.  Out 
of  the*  crucible  she  may  come  beautified 
like  the  golden  sands,  and  of  wealth  greater 
than  her  lover-husband  sought  for,  she 
may  yet  confess  herself  the  possessor. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  innumerable  passes 
^  where  the  grand  stepping-stone  has  come 
to  aid  when  no  help  seemed  near. 

Another  book  my  eye  catches  sight  of  as 
I  write  to-day,  filling  a  small  and  obscure 
corner  of  our  library,  that  contains  another 
of  my  sure  stepping-stones.  How  often  in 
years  agone  I  have  taken  Miss  Martineau*s 
"  Dfe  in  a  Sip k  Room  "  to  invalid  friends, 
and  I  have  often  wondered  if  they  found 
my  gem  chapter  as  full  of  healing  as  I 
wished  it  to  be.  How  much  wise  counsel 
and  comfort  in  the  thought  that  runs 
through  that  chapter  on  the  Transient 
and  Permanent  in  the  sick-room— that  evil 
is  transient  and  destructible,  but  good 
permanent,  in  that  good  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  ideas  with  the  unseen  re- 
alities that  are  indistructible ;  and  one 
illustration  has  been  a  little  picture  such  as 
Meissonier  could  paint,  hanging  ever  in 
ray  chamber  of  imagery.  She  had  had  a 
night  of  suffering  and  during  an  intermis- 
sion of  pain  had  sent  out  her  watcher  that 
she  might  get  a  little  rest  before  the  dawn. 
Wandering  from  mere  ijnisery,  from  her 
bed  to  the  next  room,  where  was  some 
glimmer  through  the  curUin  as  if  light  was 
abroad,  she  exclaimed,  "  Light  indeed  !  as 
I  found  on  kwking  forth.  The  sun,  resting 
on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  was  hidden  from 
me  by  the  walls  of  the  old  priory ;  but  a 
flood  of  rays  poured  through  the  windows 
oi  the  ruin  and  gushed  over  the  waters, 
strewing  them  with  diamonds^  and  then 
across  the  green  down  before  my  windows, 
gilding  its  furrows,  and  then  lighting  up 
the  yellow  sands  on  the  opposite  shore  oi 
the  harbor,  while  the  market-garden  below 


was  glittering  with  dew,  and  busy  with 
early  bees  and  butterflies.  Besides  these 
bees  and  butterflies,  nothing  seemed  stir- 
ring except  the  earliest  riser  of  the  neigh- 
borhood to  whom  the  garden  belongs.  At 
the  moment  she  was  passing  down  to  feed 
her  pigs,  and  let  out  her  cows,  and  her  easy 
pace,  arms  a-kimbo  and  a  complacent  sur- 
vey of  her  early  greens,  presented  me  with 
a  picture  of  ease  so  opposite  to  my  own 
state,  as  to  impress  me  inefiaceably.  I 
was  suffering  toamuch  to  enjoy  this  pic- 
ture at  the  moment,  but  how  was  it  at  the 
end  of  the  year  ?  The  pains  of  all  those 
hours  were  annihilated  —  as  completely 
vanished  as  if  they  had  never  been — while 
the  momentary  peep  behind  the  windoi"'- 
curtain  made  me  the  possessor  of  this 
radiant  picture  forevermore."  And  have 
not  many  of  us  bits  of  the  same  experience  ? 
We  sing  fi-oiD-onr  sacred  songs, 

**  And  a  wbole  age  of  bUat  tball  pay 
For  all  thy  children  suflEar  here." 

But  the  foretastes  of  what  that  bliss  may 
be  is  often  given  us  in  rich  glimpses,  even 
when  in  the  lowest  of  our  low  estate,  when 
the  head  is  sick  and  the  whole  he^rt  faint. 
I  would  like  to  bring  many  to  the  confes- 
sional here,  and  I  doubt  not  we  should 
have  a  long  series  of  experiences  some* 
thing  like,  if  not  so  charmingly  picture-like 
as  Miss  Martineau*s.  One  of  my  own,  I 
must  not  pass  over,  for  I  found  long  ago, 
that  if  we  presume  to  write  for  the  public 
we  must  not  be  chary  of  ourselves,  but 
point  the  moral  and  adorn  the  tale  at  any 
cost  of  our  individuality.  It  was  a  mom- 
lag  in  early  August ;  a  fearful  drought  had 
been  broken  up  by  several  days  and  nights 
of  benificent  showers,  and  the  seared  leaf 
and  curled  grass  restored  to  life  and  beauty 
made  one  say,  beauty  from  ashes  and 
the  oil  of  joy  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness.'' 
Such  was  the  outside  view.  In  my  cham- 
ber I  had  survived  a  fearful  illness,  and 
nights  of  unrest  had  at  last  been  visited  by 
the  sweet  restorer.  I  awoke,  and  from  my 
pillow  that  gave  me  a  view  of  the  whole 
glory  of  dawn,  I  looked  upoa  the  hills 
dressed  in  living  green  once  more,  old  trees 
rich  in  new  foliage,  and  away  off  a  little 
silver  ribbon  of  water  studded  with  dia- 
monds as  the  sun  touched  it  with  its  first 
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flashes.  For  a  moment,  whether  in  the 
body  or  not,  I  knew  not  and  heeded  not 
There  seemed  to  be  a  blending  of  this 
world  and  that,  and  I  knew  what  angels 
knew.  The  awaking  of  morning  on  the 
hills,  "  the  blue  and  green  glad  together," 
the  sound  of  human  voices  coming  out  of 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  the  morning  salu- 
tation of  some  of  the  nearest  and  dearest 
m  the  world,  and  as  they  came  to  my  bed- 
side for  the  "  what-cheer  ? "  their  faces 
seemed  glorified  with  the  light  that  is 
neither  on  land  or  sea.  That  morning  is 
in  memory  a  compensation  for  the  fearful 
illness.  That  is  the  permanent,  in  that  it 
is  connected  with  ideas,  with  the  unseen 
realities  that  are«  indistructible.  I  have  a 
choice  new  engraving — Aurora — a  grace- 
ful maiden  reaching  up  and  drinking  from 
a  morning-glory  cup  from  a  vine  glorious 
frith  its  opening  wealth.  Somehow  the 
picture  always  reminds  me  of  that  rare 
morning,  and  I  shall  frame  and  hang  it,  as 
a  memorial  picture,  in  my  chamber  that 
has  the  sunrise  look-out 

Among  all  our  present-day  writers  I 
think  none  is  throwing  us  so  many  step- 
ping-stones as  £.  £.  Hale.  His  quaint 
blending  of  the  poetical  and  practical,  are 
unsurpassed.  In  an  old  *'  Rose  of  Sharon," 
one  of  the  annuals  that  for  eighteen  years 
was  the  "  bright  consummate  flower  "  of  our 
denomination,  Horace  Greeley — ^g^een  be 
his  memory — has  left  a  short,  comprehen- 
sive article,  "  The  Unfulfilled  Mission  of 
Christianity."  I  think  Mr.  Hale's  stories 
^  are  illustrations  of  the  same  idea,  with  a 
difference — the  gradual  certainty  that  the 
beginning  of  the  end  had  conoe,  in  that  a 
a  cup  ot  cold  water  given  '<  in  His  name,"  is 
becoming  the  acknowledged  test  In  his 
"Ten  times  Ten,"  where  the  club  is  formed 
by  Harry  Wadsworth's  friends  after  his 
funeral,  taking  his  rule  of  life  for  their 
motto,  and  reporting  to  each  other  its  yearly 
results  on  their  lives  and  actions,  until  at 
last,  looking  through  timers  telescope  to 
somewhere,  I  think,  near  the  year  1880,  a 
grand  peace  convention  meets  on  one  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands, — in  this  we  see  the 


aim  of  the  writer.  And  a  peace  conven- 
tion on  the  old  Cannibal  Islands  of  tbe 
Pacific  may  well  be  conceived  as  the  result 
of  whole  communities  living  out  the  idea  of 
the  Harry  Wordsworth  motto.  It  should 
be  framed  in  illuminated  letters  and  hung 
in  our  breakfast-rooms  for  daily  food, 
*'  Look  upwatd  and  not  downward,  out- 
ward and  not  inward,  forward  and  not  back- 
ward, and  lend  a  hand."  And  then  Mr. 
Hale's  Christmas  story  of  this  year,  pub- 
lished as  a  gift-book  for  the  subscribers  of 
the  "  Old  and  New,"  a  charming,  quaint 
story  of  the  old  mediaeval  times,  is  another 
illustration  of  the  fulfilling  mission  of 
Christianity  in  the  application  he  makes  of 
it  on  the  closing  page.  I  wish  the  book 
were  by  me,  that  I  could  quote  its  few  last 
paragra|)hs,  but  it  is  so  good  I  have  sent  it 
among  my  neighbors,  add  so  I  can  only 
ask  my  readers  to  get  it  and  read  it  all 
through.  It  is  entitled  "  In  His  Name." 
It  is  full  of  old  lore  and  we  almost  catch 
the  song  of  the  troubadours,  even  through 
these  panic  times,  and  the  pass-words  of 
the  early  Protestants  may  be  as  potent 
now  as  then,  for  it  is  the  root  of  all  Chris- 
tian fraternities.  "  For  the  love  of  Christ 
one  whispers  his  needs  to  his  brother,  and 
"  In  His  name  "  comes  the  aid  he  seeks. 
With  these  pass -words  well  rooted  in  the 
heart,  the  world  will  need  no  other  fratern- 
ities or  bonds  of  brotherhood  outside  the 
Christian  Church. 

As  I  close  \\riting  this  for  the  pages  of 
the  Repository,  the  fresh  new  number  for 
January  1874,  in  its  new  cover  and  abbrevi- 
ated name,  full  of  good  readable  matter  is 
just  received.  In  looking  over  the  Editor's 
Table,  or  By-hours,  the  more  suggestive 
name  she  has  now  given  it,  I  see  some- 
thing from  her  pen  in  the  same  line 
of  thought  that  first  suggested  what  I 
have  now  written.  ''How  much  happier 
this  world  would  be  if  people  only  knew 
half  the  good  they  do  to  other  people !  " 
And  let  us  not  be  too  shy  in  telling  each 
other  of  it,  in  confessing  if  one  has  given 
us  a  stepping-stone. 

E,  A.  B.  Lathrop, 
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FIRST  the  natural,"  said  Paul,  "af- 
terward the  spiritual."  His  state- 
ment had  special  reference  to  this  life  as 
related  to  that  which  follows  it.  But  it  is 
universally  true.  In  all  life,  that  which  is 
natural,  animal,  sensual,  precedes  that  which 
is  rational,  moral,  spiritual.  The  order  of 
creation  conformed  to  this  law.  In  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  we  have  vision 
views  of  the  formation  and  peopling  of  the 
earth,  not  scientifically  exact,  but  scenically 
correct.  The  seer  who  wrote  this  chapter, 
ignorant  of  the  results  of  modern  research, 
describes,  in  the  language  of  his  time,  the 
process  of  creation  as  it  appeared  to  him, 
as  one  ignorant  of  astronomy  would  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  as  one  ignorant  of  the 
stage  would  a  drama,  describing  the  char- 
acters as  they  come  to  view  in  the  con- 
secutive acts. 

From  the  Mosaic  account  we  learn  that 
the  first  life  upon  the  earth  was  vegetable. 
"  God  said,  let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass, 
the  herb  yielding  seed  and  the  fruit  tree 
fruit  after  his  kind,"  and  the  earth  obeyed 
the  divine  fiat.  This  was  on  the  third  day 
or  period  of  creation.  In  the  fifth  cycle  of 
time,  God  said,  "let  the  waters  bring  forth 
the  living  creature,"  and  river  and  sea 
teemed  with  fish.  Later  in  this  cosmic  day 
the  feathered  race  appears,  a  higher  type  of 
life  than  the  fish.  In  the  sixth  period  God 
made  the  creeping  thing,  beast,  cattle.  Up 
to  this  time  the  quadruped  was  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  series.  We  do  not  know  how 
long  he  ruled,  how  many  ages  he  waited 
for  a  superior,  but,  at  last,  in  the  sixth 
cycle  God  created  man  in  his  own  image, 
and  made  him  lord  of  all  terrestrial  tWngs. 
Before  man*s  advent  was  the  natural,  the 
sentient  only,  with  him  came  the  rational, 
the  spiritual. 

Such  is  the  order  of  creation  as  revealed 
in  Scripture,  an  order  confirmed  in  outline, 
at  least,  by  science.  There  was  a  time, 
says  the  geologist,  in  the  history  of  the 
earth  when,  in  air,  water,  or  on  land  was  no 
living  thing.  It  may  have  been  millions 
of  years  since.  How  long  this  condition 
lasted  is  unknown,  but  ultimately  appears 
the  radiate-polyps,  jelly  fishes,  star  fishes. 


sea  urchins,  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life. 
These  are  followed  after  an  indefinite  period 
by  the  mollusk,  snails,  oysters,  cuttle-fish. 
The  world  has  no  inhabitants  higher  than 
these ;  they  reign  for  centuries.  There 
was  an  age  in  which  the  fish  proper  was  in- 
troduced, higher  in  structure  and  intelli- 
gence than  the  preceding  members  in  the 
series.  Then  flourished  the  sturgeon, 
shark,  asterolepus,  many  species  now  ex- 
tinct. 

The  age  of  fishes  was  followed  by  the 
dynasty  of  the  reptile — the  serpent,  turtle, 
lizard,  crocodile.  Then  were  produced  the 
ichthyosaurus  *'with  the  snout  of  a  por- 
poise, the  teeth  of  a  crocodile,  the  head  of  a 
lizard,  the  breast  of  a  bird  "  ;  the  megalo- 
saurus,  a  land  animal  thirty  feet  in  length, 
allied  in  structure  to  the  crocodile.  In  its 
teeth  were  combined  the  knife,  the  saw, 
and  the  sabre.  Its  principal  food,  we  are 
told,  was  crocodiles  and  tortoises.  Then 
lived  the  iguanodon,  pterodactyl,  and  other 
reptilian  monsters.  They  were  the  mon- 
archs  of  their  times. 

After  the  reptilian,came  the  mammalian 
age — the  sheep,  cow,  horse,  creatures  since 
domesticated,  —  came  the  tiger,  lion,  ele- 
phant. In  the  early  part  of  this  period  flour- 
ished the  mammoth,  mastodon,  megathe- 
rium, dinotherium,  compared  with  which  the 
hippopotamus,  rhinoceros  and  elephant  are 
relatively  small.  This  was  an  era  marked 
by  the  number  of  its  mammalia,  many  oj 
which  were  gigantic,  and  when  they  stood 
at  the  head  of  creation.  This  age  was  re- 
cent, compared  w^ith  that  in  which  the 
radiate  and  mollusk  were  regnant. 

But  the  order  was  not  yet  complete.  At 
last  came  the  dynasty  of  man,  the  era  of 
mind,  spirit.  Man  is  the  terminal  link  in 
the  chain,  united  on  one  side  with  every 
creature  beneath  him,  but  opening  on  the 
other  toward  the  infinite  and  heavenly. 
Geology  thus  agrees  with  Scripture  in 
affirming  that  the  natural  precedes  the 
spiritual.  Life  begins  with  the  polyp,  that 
which  is  sensual,  it  ends  with  man,  the  ra- 
tional, divine. 

The  order  of  civilization  is  from  the  nat- 
ural to  the  spiritual.    Scientifically  we  do 
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not  know  how  our  race  began ;  whether 
man  came  to  his  present  status  through 
evolution  from  lower  forms  of  life,  as  main- 
tained by  Mr.  Darwin,  or  by  a  special  act 
of  creation,  the  direct  moulding  of  the 
divine  hand,  as  represented  in  Genesis. 
If  our  race  began  with  the  polyp,  and 
through  an  ascending  chain  reached  man- 
hood, the  first  pair  could  not  have  been 
greatly  in  advance  of  their  bestial  progeni- 
tors. And  just  here  is  one  of  the  weak 
places  in  the  evolution  theory;  for  Mr. 
Darwin  admits  that  the  distance  between 
the  highest  brute  and  the  lowest  man  is 
immense ;  and  Mr.  Huxley  confesses  that 
the  difference  between  them  amounts  to 
an  "  enormous  gulf,"  to  a  "  divergence  im- 
measurable— practically  infinite  "  ;  and  it 
has  not  been  shown  how  this  chasm  was 
bridged,  nor  how  it  could  be  done.  But 
however  man  got  here  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  in  his  early  history  he  was 
more  natural,  animal,  less  rational  and 
spiritual  than  he  is  now. 

Every  race  of  men  has  had  a  prehistoric 
life.     We  trace  our  ancestry,  for  instance, 
to  the  Englishman,  he  to  the  German,  the 
last  to  the  Teutons.     But  these  doubtless 
had  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  cen- 
turies before  they  assailed  the  Roman  em- 
pire and  so  emerged  into  history.     Modern 
investigation  renders  it  probable  that  the 
Teutons  sprung  from  the  Aryan  race  which 
at  an  early  age  dwelt  in  central  Asia,  but 
the  beginnings  of  the  latter  are  in  darkness. 
Egypt,  centuries  ago,  produced  an  ad- 
vanced civilization.    Art,  science,  religion, 
obtained  there  a  very  considerable  eleva- 
tion, but  we  do  not  know  where  her  people 
came  from,  nor  what  they  did  in  that  long 
interval  of  darkness  which  stretches  beyond 
history.    We  trace  the  Nile  upward  three 
thousand  miles,  but  inhospitable  climate 
and  peoples  have  hitherto  prevented  our 
penetrating  to  its  source.     Doubtless  the 
tireless  spirit  of  our  day  will  discover  the 
Nile  fountains,  and    dispel    the    mystery 
which  has  so  long  hung  over  this  river. 
But  the  stream  of  humanity,  through  what 
soil  it  run,  its  sinuosities,  its  bayous,  the 
islands  within  it,  the  rate  of  the  current 
through  the  first  periods  of  its  course — 
thess  cannot  be  accurately  known  ;  for  as 


the  adult  can  have  no  remembrance  of  his 
birth,  swaddling  clothes,  and  cradle,  so  the 
race  can  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  its 
infancy  and  early  childood.  But  that  child- 
hood must  have  been,  as  with  the  in- 
dividual, relatively  ignorant  and  unde- 
veloped. 

A  tradition  had  come  down  to  the  Latin 
poets  that  the  first  men  were  dwellers  in 
caves,  that  they,  armed  with  clubs  and  the 
simplest  weapons,  disputed  with  the  beast 
the  sovereignty  of  the  earth.  This  tradi- 
tion is  confirmed  as  to  civilization  in  Europe 
by  scientific  research.  Anterior  to  history 
was  what  is  called  the  first  stone  age,  when 
the  best  and  highest  implements  in  use 
were  made  of  chipped  stone.  Art  was  then 
primitive,  man  beginning  to  exercise  his 
faculties  in  invention.  Later  we  find  him 
using  ground  stone,  introducing  higher 
processes  of  manufacture,  with  more  orna- 
mentation. This  was  the  second  stone 
age.  Succeeding  this  was  the  bronze  age. 
Men  got  better  than  stone  tools  and 
weapons  by  mixing  copper  and  tin,  and  out 
of  this  making  their  axes,  plows,  spears 
and  swords.  But  in  time  man  finds  some- 
thing better  than  bronze,  and  the  iron  age 
is  ushered  in,  and  with  it  came  at  first  rude 
instruments,  but  later  the  finished  tools, 
rr.achinery  and  arms  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  stone  age  dwelt 
in  caves ;  the  first  houses  were  built  like 
the  cave.  The  conflict  with  the  ferocious 
beasts  of  that  period  taxed  man's  strength 
and  skill  far  more  than  it  now  does.  The 
stone  and  bronze  ages  were  prehistoric. 
Men  had  no  written  language,  no  method 
of  transmitting  the  present  to  the  future, 
and  so  left  no  annals  of  their  time.  With 
the  use  of  iron  came  such  mental  activity 
as  begot  letters,  and  history. 

The  cave  dweller  was  a  grown  up  child, 
immensely  superior  to  the  bestial  creatures 
about  him,  but  less  reflective,  less  ob- 
servant of  the  moral  law,  less  religious, 
than  the  modern  European  who  has  suc- 
ceeded him.  First  the  natural,  afterward 
the  spiritual. 

But  we  have  a  more  familiar  illustration 
of  this  law  in  the  Scriptures.  The  Jew, 
whom  Moses  led  out  of  Egypt,  was  de- 
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grraded,  was  low  in  intelligence^  in  morality, 
in  spirituality.  Four  centuries  of  bondage 
had  inevitably  wrought  this  result  Moses 
had  to  adapt  himself,  his  teachings,  his  law 
to  the  people  of  which  he  was  the  leader. 
Hence  he  represents  God  as  having  the 
form  and  mental  attributes  of  man  ;  as 
talking  with  himself  face  to  face,  as  jealous, 
as  burning  with  fierce  anger  against  Aaron 
and  those  who  had  worshipped  the  golden 
calf. 

The  rewards  he  promised  the  Israelites 
for  obedience,  and  the  punishments  threat- 
ened for  disobedience  were  altogether  ot  a 
temporal  nature.  For  obedience  they  would 
have  abundant  harvests,  numerous  flocks, 
children,  houses,  health,  long  life,  victory 
over  enemies.  For  disobedience  they  would 
have  mildew,  caterpillars  with  failure  of 
crops,  destruction  of  cattle,  unfaithful  wives, 
childlessness,  disease,  subjugation  by  the 
odious  foe. 

The  Mosaic  worship  was  sensuous, 
animal  sacrifices  on  the  altar.  No  one  ex- 
cept the  priest  could  go  into  the  holy  of 
holies  where  God  dwelt  Now  this  was  a 
government  and  a  religion  suited  only  to  a 
rude  and  uncultured  people,  sentient,  not 
reflective,  natural,  not  spiritual. 

In  contrast  to  Moses  is  Christ.  With 
the  latter  God  dwells  not  especially  in 
Jerusalem,  nor  in  Mt  Gerazim  ;  he  is  a 
universal  spirit,  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  without  priest,  without  ritual, 
without  a  pilgrimage  to  a  shrine,  in  the 
closet ;  and  the  reward  is  not  houses,  lands, 
long  life,  victory  over  enemies,  but  simply 
this,  "Ye  shall  be  the  children  of  the 
Highest,"  like  God. 

This  would  have  been  no  incentive  to 
the  Jew,  just  delivered  from  Egyptian 
slavery.  He  had  not  reached  that  state  of 
spiritual  culture  where  he  would  appreciate 
it  It  would  have  been  casting  pearls 
before  swine.  Unless  the  Jew  had  pro- 
gressed immeasurably  from  the  days  of 
Moses,  the  teachings  of  Jesus  would  have 
been  ill  adapted  to  the  people  which  he 
taught.  And  this  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  between  Sinai  and  the  Mount 
of  Beatitudes  the  worli  had  greatly  ad- 
vanced rationally  and  spiritually. 

In  a  night  vision  the  Assyrian  monarch 


saw  the  image  of  a  man.  Its  head  was  of 
gold,  its  breasts  and  arms  of  silver,  its 
belly  and  thighs  of  brass,  its  legs  iron,  its 
feet  partly  iron,  partly  clay.  A  stone  cut 
out  of  the  mountain  without  hands  srijote 
this  image  on  the  feet,  overthrew  it,  and 
ground  the  whole  to  powder.  The  pro- 
phetic interpretation  was  this :  the  golden 
head  symbolized  the  Assyrian  empire,  of 
which  the  dreamer,  Nebuchadnezzar,  was 
king.  On  the  ruins  of  this  empire  was  to 
arise  the  Persian,  silver,  inferior  to  the 
Assyrian.  A  third  empire,  the  Greek, 
would  succeed  the  Persian,  but  it  was  to 
be  still  more  inferior,  brass.  The  fourth 
empire,  Roman,  would  be  yet  more  interior, 
iron,  and  the  terminal  period  of  the  fourth 
empire  quite  degraded,  a  mixture  of  iron 
and  clay.  But  at  the  last  God  would  set 
up  a  kingdom  more  glorious  than  all  the 
rest  It  should  fill  the  whole  earth  and 
have  no  end. 

Such  was  to  be  history  in  the  foresight 
of  the  seer.  But  we  have  the  advantage 
of  him,  we  are  able  to  see  clearly  what  to 
him  was  dim,  and  we  can  measure  results 
in  detail  which  he  could  discern  only  in 
outline. 

In  outward  splendor  the  Persian  empire 
was  not  inferior  to  the  Assyrian  ;  nor  was 
the  Greek  inferior  to  the  Persian.  No 
monarch  of  the  ancient  world  shone  so 
conspicuously  as  Alexander.  And  Augustus 
Caesar  at  Rome  ruled  an  empire  greater 
and  stronger  than  bad  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Darius  or  the  Macedooion.  Nor  was  As- 
syrian civilization  superior  to  that  which 
succeeded  it  It  was  inferior  both  to  the 
Greek  and  the  Roman. 

But  while  the  prophet  was  wrong  as  to 
the  superiority  of  the  old  empire,  he  was 
right  in  placing  the  true  golden  age  in  the 
future,  in  the  Messianic  reign.  Christ's 
kingdom  is  not  temporal ;  it  "is  righteous- 
ness, peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,'' 
and  its  progress  is  the  growth  of  the 
spirituaL  With  its  triumph  reason  and 
conscience  rule  that  which  is  animal  in 
man.  Here,  too,  we  see  that  the  spiritual 
succeeds  the  natural 

Individual  life  conforms  to  this  law. 
Man*s  first  wants  as  a  babe,  are  air  for 
lung,  food  for  stomach,  light  for  eye,  and 
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*  exercise  for  muscle.  The  cry  of  the  infant 
has  reference  only  to  bodily  wants  or  con- 
ditions, uneasiness,  pain.  The  first  facul- 
ties developed  are  selfish  ;  the  child  is  in- 
terested exclusively  in  his  own  comfort,  the 
gratification  of  his  own  desires.  It  takes 
him  time  to  learn  that  others  have  rights 
he  must  respect,  that  everything  and  every- 
body are  not  his  to  command.  It  requires 
training  to  make  him  willing  to  share  his 
blessings  with  another,  and  then  everything 
goes  by  caprice.  He  is  ready  to  defend 
and  fight  for  his  own,  and  perhaps  for  what 
is  not  his  own.    He  is  an  imitator,  and  at 

I  this  age  will  pick  up  a  vice  as  soon,  nay, 
sooner  than  a  virtue.  You  teach  him  by 
showing  him  the  thing  you  want  him  to 
learn,  by  appeal  to  eye  or  ear  or  hands. 
The  perceptive  faculties  which  he  shares 
with  the  lower  creatures  are  now  dominant. 
The  moral  sentiments  are  not  of  quick 
growth.  Time  is  requisite  to  make  a  child 
understand  right  from  wrong,  to  distinguish 
betwt.en  "mine**  and  "thine,"  to  use  the 
first  and  let  the  other  alone,  to  see  the 
merits  of  the  "golden  rule,"  to  feel  the 
force  of  "ought"  He  early  shows  a  sense 
of  shame,  later  a  sense  of  guilt ;  the  blush 
comes  sooner  than  a  twinge  of  conscience. 

^  Healthy  children  are  not  technically  re- 
ligious; they  think  more  about  creature 
comforts  than  about  the  Creator,  more 
about  the  present  joy  ol  stilts  and  ball, 
sleds  and  skates,  than  about  the  felicity  of 
heaven.  But  as  man  advances  in  years  he 
becomes  more  reflective.    His  eye  is  no 

*  longer  exclusively  fixed  upon  earth.  He 
looks  upward  and  asks  himself.  How  came 
these  things  ?  Who  made  them  ?  what  and 
where  is  He  ?  what  am  1  ?  whither  am  I 
goiBg  ?  and  what  am  1  to  be  when  this  body 
returns  to  the  dust?  These  questions 
crowd  themselves  upon  his  thought  The 
ratkMial  and  religious  come  as  inevitably 
in  the  experience  of  the  individual  as  the 
animal  and  sentient,  but  come  later.  First 
natural,  then  spiritual. 

The  sehishness  of  childhood,  its  readi- 
ness to  appropriate  the  vices,  have  been 
adduced  as  proofs  that  the  human  heart  is 
primarily  corrupt,  that  man  is  constitu- 
tionally totally  depraved.  Original  sin,  it 
b  said,  thus  asserts  itseU.  The  error  of 
▼OJu.    LL     i» 


this  view  is,  spirituality  is  the  fruitage  of  a 
life,  the  concomitant  ot  manhood.  Because 
apples  are  not  produced  in  a  nursery  but 
from  the  transplanted  and  grown  tree,  the 
sappling  is  not  at  fault  though  it  bears  only 
leaves.  If  the  theologians  want  the  ra- 
tional and  religious  at  the  outset  of  man's 
career,  they  must  contrive  some  way  to 
get  rid  of  childhood  and  youth.  But  until 
they  discover  a  process  of  furnishing  the 
adult  at  once  we  will  say  with  Paul,  not 
only  does  the  natural  precede  the  spiritual, 
but  it  ought  to. 

It  is  desirable  that  our  children  should 
be  early  taught  the  rudiments  of  learning, 
the  rational  early  stimulated,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  physical  goes 
before  the  intellectual,  that  children  have 
bodies  as  well  as  mfhds,  and  as  the  animal 
is  first  so  it  should  first  be  taken  care  of, 
provided  always  with  pure  air,  nourishing 
food,  suitable  clothing,  abundant  exercise, 
things  he  needs  as  a  mere  creature.  Educa- 
tion must  not  be  purchased  at  the  price  of 
contracted  lung  or  curved  spine  ;  brain 
must  not  be  developed  at  the  expense  of 
stomach  and  muscle. 

Nor  do  we  want  any  piety  in  childhood 
that  interferes  with  its  corporal  welfare, 
that  makes  it  too  sober  to  indulge  in  the 
indoor  and  outdoor  activities  and  pleasures 
which  give  strength  to  limb  and  color  to 
cheek.  Precocious  piety  is  abnormal  and 
must  not  be  sought  Memoirs  of  young 
saints  are  not  the  best  kind  of  literature. 

Children  often  display  a  wonderful  in- 
sight as  to  divine  things,  faith  in  God,  in 
angels,  in  heaven.  So  far  as  this  consists 
with  a  healthy  body  and  brain  It  is  beautiful 
and  desirable,  but  when  it  is  attended  with 
"the  pale  cast  of  thought,"  and  nervous 
condition,  it  is  preternatural  and  deplorable. 
Let  us  be  satisfied  if  our  children  well  begin 
that  higher  life  which  mature  years  may 
bring  to  completion. 

We  return  to  the  Pauline  idea.  Man 
begins  in  this  world  an  existence  essentially 
animal,  to  continue  if  in  the  resurrection 
state,  essentially  spiritual.  Here  the  earthly 
enters  more  or  less  into  all  our  feeling  and 
thinking.  We  get  no  complete  emancipa- 
tion from  the  thralldom  of  the  flesh.  **  A 
law  in  the  members  ever  wars  against  a 
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law  in  the  mind."     One  has  written  strongly  write,  "  Better,  but  still  imperfect." 

but  still  in  truth,  Bet  this  life  is  not  to  the  soul  terminal ; 

"  If  I  pray,  or  hear,  or  read,  it  is  succeeded  by  an  existence  essentially 

Sin  is  mixed  with  all  I  do."  rational,   divine.     In  it  the  natural   is   to 

Our  highest  is  rooted  in  our  lowest,  and  disappear.     No  longer  shall  the  spirit  be  in 

as  the  peach  takes  its  hue  and  flavor  largely  bonds  to  the  flesh  ;  members  shall  no  more 

from  the  sap  the  root  sends  up,  so  the  best  war  against  the  mind  and  "bring  it  into 

in  us  is  dyed  and  flavored  by  that  which  captivity  to  sin."     That  is   the  immortal, 

the    flesh    supplies.     Of   necessity    there  heavenly  state.     But  it  is  not  first,  it  fol- 

must  be  here  weakness  and  dishonor  in  lows  the  earthly,  animal  life, 

our  best  living.     Doubtless  the  "coming  It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  all  souls  will 

man  "  will  be  superior  to  the  present,  more  pass  at  once  to  this  glorified  condition, 

rational,  more  spiritual,    Christianity   will  But  it  is  an  inheritance  which  ultimately 

continue  to  exert  its  leavenmg  and  elevating  awaits  every  child  of  earth.     He  may  ap- 

influence  on  the  race.     But  this  will  always  proach  it  by  slow  degrees,  but  in  the  end  he 

be  a  world  of  appetite  and  passion,  and  will  reach  the  goal,  for  the  law  in  all  life  is 

with  these  will  be  fraility,  sin,  and  the  woes  first  the  natural,  afterward  the  spiritual, 

they  entail.     Of  the  future  man  then  we  James  Eastwood. 


Doubting  and    Blessing. 

I  sit  beside  the  window,  gazing  after 

The  little  teet 
That  come  and  go,  'mid  bursts  of  merry  laughter 

Along  the  street. 

I  bend  to  listen  as  I  hear  them  telling 

Some  childish  tale. 
Their  shrill  young  voices  mingling  and  swelling — 

A  noisy  gale.  '  - 

But  soon,  along  the  winding  highway  dying,    , 

The  voices  pass ; 
I  hear  instead,  the  low  wind  faintly  sighing 

Among  the  grass. 

And  that  is  all ;  the  tricksy  fonns  have  vanished 

Beyond  my  sight ; 
As  morning  visions,  when  we  wake,  are  banished 

Back  into  night. 

So  years  ago — O,  years  how  long  and  weary ! 

Out  from  my  day 
Others  as  young,  as  laughing,  bright  and  cheery 

Vanished  away, 

Into  a  night  that  in  this  world  had  never 

Dawn  or  divide  ; 
Their  clear,  sweet  voices  on  my  ear  forever 

Faltered  and  died. 
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Alas  !  no  children  were  they  of  the  stranger — 

Like  these,  unknown  ;  — 
By  life's  supremest  agony  and  danger 

They  were  my  own  ! 

I  gave  them  birth  ;  —  my  yearning  heart  kept  saying, 

'Mid  joyful  tears, 
How  they  will  love  me,  every  pain  repaying, 

In  coming  years  ! 

I  fondly  watched  their  growth  in  strength  and  beauty 

From  day  to  day ; 
I  gently  led  them  in  the  pa'.h  of  duty 
A  little  way ; 

And  then  they  left  me  ! — did  I  say  forever  ? 

O,  untrue  word  ! 
Will  they  not  be  mine  own  again,  where  never 

Farewells  are  heard  ? 

Once  I  grew  faithless,  crying  in  my  sorrow, 
<  My  God  !  O,  why 
Didst  Thou  create  to-day,  if  by  to-morrow 
Such  souls  must  die  ?  * 

Now,  though  I  know  not  how  far  off,  how  near  me 

My  loved  ones  dwell ; 
Though,  whether  they  in  spirit  see  and  hear  me, 

I  cannot  tell ; 

I  firmly  trust  that  somewhere  they  have  waited 

And  wait  for  me  ;  ' 

That  I  shall  find  them,  where,  all  unabated, 
Their  love  will  be. 

I  walk  in  twilight  still,  yet  walk  believing 

It  not  untried  ; 
Content  to  wait ;  contenc,  with  heart  ungrieving, 

God's  will  to  bide. 

Sure  that  at  last  the  light  will  shine  before  me, 

The  way  will  clear, 
And  every  cloud  that  lowers  and  darkens  o'er  me 

Will  disappear ! 

Caroline  M,  Sawyer 
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MARGARET  TO   HANNAH. 

DEAR  HANNAH  :-  As  I  know  you 
are  anxious  to  hear  where  I  went 
last  Sunday,  I  will  tell  you.  I  had  not 
asked  Eliza  where  she  attended  church,  so 
when  we  stopped  before  a  door  right  in 
among  stores  and  shops,  I  said,  "  Why, 
this  isn't  a  church  ! " 

"No,"  said  Eliza,  "but  we  shall  have 
preaching  here." 

And  we  went  in  and  up  two  or  three 
flights  of  stairs  into  a  passage  way,  and 
then  turning  to  the  left  into  a  hall,  having 
just  one  narrow  aisle  with  settees  on  both 
sides,  and  at  the  further  end  a  platform 
upon  which  was  a  speaker's  desk,  a  piano, 
and  a  few  chairs.  There  -were  windows  on 
one  side  of  the  hall  and '  the  other  was  a 
blank  wall.  There  were  no  pictures,  nor 
tablets,  nor  stained  glass  windows ;  every- 
teing  was  as  plain  and  homely  and  un- 
adorned as  any  hall  in  G — ■ — .  Books  with 
the  hymns  and  music  for  worship  were  on 
the  seats,  and  the  seats  did  not  look  re- 
markably luxurious,  being  bare  and  un- 
cushioned.  The  place  was  pretty  well 
filled  when  we  went  in,  for  there  was  no 
waiting  for  any  to  be  seated,  but  everybody 
was  free  to  take  seats  where  they  chose. 
I  didn't  see  much  display;  the  people 
looked  well,  they  all  probably  had  on  their 
Sunday  clothes,  but  they  were  not  of  purple 
and  fine  linen.  There  were  a  good  many 
alpacas,  and  serges,  and  merinos,  and 
some  silks  too  and  velvets ;  for  humanity 
has  a  weakness  for  dress  everywhere.  But 
the  silks  and  the  serges  got  all  mixed  up 
here  in  such  close  quarters,  for  the  hall 
filled  very  fast  and  there  were  no  partitions 
in  the  seats  and  no  chance  for  exclusive- 
ness.  Do  you  know  I  rather  liked  all  this  ? 
You  would  have  said  there  was  nothing  to 
stir  devotional  feeling,  no  peal  of  organ, 
nor  dim  religious  light,  nor  altar,  nor  choir. 
But  when  a  woman  came  on  the  platform 
and  sat  down  to  the  piano  and  played 
through  that  glorious  tune,  "  Jesus  lover  of 
my  soul,"  and  then  her  clear  soprano  voice 
struck  into  the  words  and  led  ofi^  followed 
by  the  wlkole  congregation,  singing  with 


the  spirit  and  the  understanding  also,  oh,  it 
almost  lifted  me  off  my  feet ;  certain  it  was, 
it  lifted  us  all  from  our  seats,  and  I  think 
that  even  the  music  in  the  stone  church 
did  not  "Stir  me  any  more.  As  everybody 
sang,  of  coty-se  there  was  good  and  bad 
singing,  but  just  beside  me  was  a  clear, 
glorious  tenor ;  behind  me  a  soft  sweet 
alto,  and  a  deep  rich  bass,  and  above  all 
held  that  clear  soprano  at  the  piano,  and 
all  the  other  voices,  good  and  bad,  blended 
in  with  these,  and  I  heard  no  discord.  We 
all  praised  God  together.  This  over,  we 
sat  down ;  I  shall  say  congregation  no 
more,  for  it  didn't  seem  like  a  congrega- 
tion,— we,  the  people,  sat  down. 

What  was  to  comt  next  I  could  not 
imagine.  While  we  had  been  singing,  a 
number  of  people  had  come  in  from  the 
end  of  the  hall  back  of  the  platform,  both 
men  and  women,  and  had  taken  seats,  some 
on  the  platform  and  some  directly  in  front ; 
but  I  saw  no  one  who  looked  like  a  minis- 
ter. I  was  just  going  to  turn  to  Eliza  for 
information,  when  a  woman  on  the  plat- 
form rose,  walked  towards  the  desk  and 
said,  "  Let  us  unite  in  prayer."  The  prayer 
was  short  and  devotional ;  then  she  read  a 
Psalm,  then  we  sung  a  hymn,  then  she 
opened  the  Bible  and  read^  for  a  Scripture 
lesson,  the  Bible  story  of  David  and 
Goliath.  Didn't  we  like  that  story  when 
we  were  children,  and  how  provoked  we 
were  at  Eliab  for  saying  to  David,  when  he 
came  down  to  see  the  battle  and  to  see  how 
his  brethren  fared,  "Why  comest  thou 
down  hither?  and  with  whom  hast  thou 
left  those  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness  ? " 
I  was  always  full  of  admiration  for  young 
David,  and  his  account  of  the  slaying  of 
the  lion  and  the  bear  was  the  simplest  and 
grandest  of  all  things.  How  I  liked  the 
sound  of  "  David  said  unto  Saul,"  as  though 
he  were  not  afraid  either  of  lion  or  bear, 
king  or  giant.  When  she  read  this  story 
the  old  fascination  came  over  me  and  1  sat 
and  listened  as  intently  as  when  a  child  I 
used  to  listen  to  our  mother  reading  it  to 
us  of  a  Sunday  afternoon.  After  a  prayer 
and  a  hymn,  then  the  sermon  by  the  woman 
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I  preacher,  and  the  words  were  these.  "And 
David  said  unto  Saul,  '  I  cannot  go  with 
these,  for  I  have  not  proved  them.' " 

«"  We  must  fight  the  battle  ot  life  with 
the  weapons  we  have  proved.  If  we  cannot 
•  bear  the  shield  and  the  weighty  armor,  do 
as  David  did,  put  them  off,  and  take  in  our 
hands  the  weapons  we  have  proved  and 
cao  use.  David  had  not  been  bred  to  the 
art  of  war ;  in  the  coat  of  mail  and  the 
helmet  of  brass  he  would  surely  have  failed; 
so  he  took  his  staff  in  his  hand,  and  his 
shepherd's  bag,  and  his  sling,  and  the  five 
smooth  stones  from  the  brook.  We  must 
conquer  our  giants  with  the  weapons  we 
have  proved ;  the  hands  that  have  only 
tended  sheep,  or  played  cunningly  upon 
the  harp  are  not  for  heavy  shields  and 
spears.  But  giants  can  be  conquered  by 
other  than  swords  and  spears.  If  our 
weapons  are  only  the  smooth  stones  of  the 
brook  and  the  shepherd's  sling,  they  are 
enough  i<  our  hands  are  masters  of  them,- 
ii  we  have  proved  them,  for  the  Lord  saveth 
not  with  swords  and  spears  alone." 

Yoo  can  see  just  how  the  argument  could 
be  brought  out,  and  just  how  it  could  be 
wade  to  bear  upon  women,  who  must  fight 
their  battles  with  the  weapons  they  have 
proved.  It  was  a  clear,  forcible,  practical 
sennoa.  Not  so  polished,  nor  of  such  fine 
Bttteriai  as  that  of  the  preacher  in  the 
stone  charch,  which  was  the  workmanship 
of  one  skilled  and  perfect  in  his  calling, 
•hfle  this  was  just  the  earnest,  sincere 
efiartof  one  who  might  perhaps  have  left 
her  few  sheep  in  the  mountains,  and  have 
come  down  to  do  what  she  could  in  the 
field  to  which  she  felt  herself  called ;  but 
she  must  do  it  with  the  weapons  she  had 
provied  and  could  handle,  knowing  that  the 
battle  is  not  always  by  sword  and  spear, 
bat  by  smooth  stones  from  the  brook. 

After  the  sermon  was  over  there  was  an- 
other spirit-stirring  hymn,  and  the  benedic- 
tWD  was  pronounced  and  we  were  dismissecL 
The  oaatter  of  getting  in  was  easy  enough, 
but  the  getting  out  was  another  affair. 
^be  aisle  was  scarcely  wide  enough  for 
two  to  stand  side  by  side,  and  we,  with  the 
^^crness  usually  manifested  by  humanity, 
bad  pressed  as  far  front  as  possible.  But 
tb«  pressure  only  served  to  render  us  quite 


social  and  friendly,  so  that  our  egress  was 
very  different  from  what  it  would  have  been 
in  one  of  the  fashionable  churches  with 
wide  aisles  and  broad  porches.  None 
seemed  particularly  eager  to  be  gone  ;  in- 
deed, there  had  been  an  invitation  for  all  to 
meet  for  social  converse  in  the  adjoining 
parlor,  which  was  a  long^  well  furnished 
room,  and  I  saw  was  filling  fast,  and  some 
time  I  should  like  to  see  and  hear  what 
they  do  there,  for  I  have  considerable 
Athenian  blood  in  me.  But  now,  Eliza, 
thinking  of  the  goodly  viands  she  had  left  to 
the  unskilled  hands  of  Mary,  was  troubled 
about  many  things,  and  made  for  the  stairs 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

"  Don't  you  ever  stop  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Dear,  no,  I  don't  care  anything  about 
their  meetings  and  talks,  they  are  full  of 
projects.  They  may  be  all  good,  I  think 
they  are,  but  they  are  of  things  I  don't  un- 
derstand, and  can't  help  in,  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  leave  them  in  their  hands.  Did  you 
like.>" 

"Yes,'*  said  I,  "very  much.  Do  you 
always  attend  here  ? " 

"Yes.  It  is  a  nice,  cosy  place,  and 
makes  me  think  of  home.  We  don't  always 
have  women  preachers,  but  they  are  always 
good.  I  don't  like  to  go  to  your  large 
churches  where  you  must  stand  in  the  entry 
till  the  owners  of  the  pews  are  seated.  I 
like  to  go  where  I  can  walk  right  in  and 
take  a  seat." 

"  There  are  two  sides  to  the  question,  I 
think.  These  large  churches  must  be  sup- 
ported, and  those  who  do  this,  naturally 
enough  do  not  wish  to  be  pushed  out  of 
their  seats  by  strangers." 

"  But  I'd  rather  go  where  religion  is  not 
so  expensive  and  hospitality  can  be  af- 
forded." 

"  I  think  myself  it  does  seem  more  like 
true  Christian  charity,  yet  I  did  like  that 
grand  organ  and  the  singing,  although  I 
enjoyed  those  hymns  very  much." 

"  You  can  have  your  stone  churches  if 
you  wish,"  said  she,  "but  give  me  the 
*  upper  room.' " 

So  much  for  church,  which  I  would  like 
to  write  more  about,  but  I  have  other 
things  to  tell  you,  and  one  is  the  cheap- 
ness of  pleasures  here ;  that  is,  one  can,  if 
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one  knows  how,  and  has  proper  indepen- 
dence, get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  for  small 
sums.     For  instance,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  ride  in  the  horse-cars,  and  it  is  cheap. 
I  can  go  away  out  in  the  country  for  ten  or 
fifteen  cents.     When  I  long  for  a  sight  of 
the  fields  and  a  smell  of  the  fresh  earth, 
more  than  I  can  get  on  the  Common  or  the 
Public  Garden,  I  don't  sit  at  my  window 
and  sigh  over  brick  walls  and  paved  streets, 
and  lament  that  I  haven't  got  a  horse  and 
carriage.     No,  I  just  go  down  on  the  street 
the  first  spare  hour  I  have,  and  I  generally 
find  a  span  of  horses  harnessed  ready  to 
take  me  a  few  miles  out  of  town.     If  we 
pass  a  grove  or  a  bit  of  country,  I  get  out 
and   wander    round    till  the   car  returns. 
Then  there  are  noted  places  to  visit  on  all 
the  car  routes,  and  these  cost  you  nothing, 
or  a  mere  trifle.    Then  the  people  in  the 
cars  are  such  a  study,  1  find  my  "  unutter- 
able sympathies  "  continually  drawn  upon, 
and  should  enjoy  the  ride  if  it  were  only 
for  the  study  of  humanity  it  gives  me.     If 
I  want  to  go  still  further  and  in  less  time, 
I  take  the  steam  cars ;  inward  bound  or 
shoreward,  wood  scenery  or  water  scenery, 
in  half  an  hour  I  can  have  my  choice,  I 
can  gather  ferns  and  wood  mosses,  or  I 
can  gather  pebbles  and  sea  mosses  ;  I  can 
sit  oii  the  green  turf  or  I  can  sit  on  the 
rocks.     O,  people  don't  half  understand 
cheap  pleasures ;  they  waste  their  lives  in 
toiling  for  things  that  after  all  give  little 
satisfaction.    Just  think   how  many  rides 
into  the  country  and  to  the  seashore,  how 
many  sails  down  the  harbor,   how  many 
picnics  into  the  woods,  how  many  "good 
times  "  we  might  be  in,  and  at  little  expense 
if  we  only  thought  we  had  the  time   for 
them.     And  why  don't  we  have  the  time  ? 
Just  because  of  household  cares,  of  eating 
and  drinking  and  clothes  :  because  of  cakes 
and  pies  and  dainties,  of  silver  and  china, 
of  ribbons  and  ruffles  and  feathers  and  folds 
and  flounces.    Then  there  are  pictures  and 
books  easy  of  access  for  all.     1  can't  have 
paintings  in  my  house,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
I  can  sit  before  the  loveliest  works  of  the 
best  masters,  and  the  proprietor  of  the 
gallery  wouldn't  look  cross  at  me  if  I  sat 
there  all  day. 

I  get  dull  and  poky  at  home,  perhaps  I 


have  been  copying,  or  sewing,  or  sweeping, 
and  after  dinner  my  lady  lies  down  or  goes 
to  ride,  and  I  am  free ;  I  put  on  my  bonnet 
and  shawl,  and  go  down  to  a  picture  gallery 
and  refresh  myself,  not  only  with  the  pic- 
tures, but  with  the  study  of  the  people  who 
come  in,  and  in  the  latter  I  sometimes 
almost  forget  the  former,  for  humanity  is 
always  above  all  things  in  nature  or  art. 
Or  I  go  into  the  bookstores,  and  here  too 
I  can  stay  as  long  as  I  wish,  and  look  over 
all  those  nice  books  of  poems  and  illus- 
trated books  that  I  could  never  dream  of 
buying.  I  can  stop  to  read  a  poem  here 
and  there,  and  don't  say  anything  about  it, 
but  in  the  course  of  a  month  I  thus  get  the 
juice  of  all  the  magazines.  It  is  a  sort  of 
intellectual  foraging  expedition  I  know, 
yet  under  the  circumstance  I  hope  allow- 
able. 

Our  soul's  food  need  not  be  so  exi)en- 
sive  a  thing.  Some  one  says,  it  is  an  ex- 
■traordinary  man  that  will  work  all  day  for 
the  support  of  his  soul.  If  we  starved  our 
bodies  as  we  do  our  souls,  what  a  dwarfed, 
miserable  race  we  should  be  !  I  think  the 
best  thing  is  to  make  that  which  supports 
the  body  also  give  nourishment  to  the  soul. 
Their  interests  need  not  necessarily  be  so 
separate.  A  true  philosopher  does  this ; 
mini.'tters  and  men  ot  God  should  do  this, 
merchants  and  business  men  ought  to  do 
it,  and  if  there  is  a  business  so  demoralizing 
that  the  soul  would  starve  on  it,  that  busi- 
ness should  be  put  aside  as  a  temptation 
and  a  snare.  In  my  humble  sphere  I  in- 
tend to  support  my  soul  as  well  as  my 
body,  and  if  I  find  whatever  I  am  doing 
does  not  do  this,  then  1  will  change  to 
something  else. 

But  enough  of  nK>ralizing.  Miss  Anna 
has  taken  it  into  her  head  to  study  German, 
and  her  teacher  is  a  lady  in  whom  I  am 
getting  quite  interested  ;  not  that  there  is 
anything  about  her  that  at  first  sight  might 
seem  particularly  interesting,  in  that  she 
is  not  young,  and  I  should  say  not  rich,  for 
she  does  not  dress  any  better  than  I  do, 
but  still  she  is  a  marked  character.  She  is 
full  of  enthusiasm,  and  she  is  very  intel- 
lectual and  not  at  all  proud  or  conceited. 
She  treats  me  with  great  kindness  and  con- 
sideration, when  I  let  her  in,  as  I  often  do. 
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because  at  that  hour  Mary  is  busy.  She 
always  says  "good-morning."  When  it  is 
rainy,  1  take  her  waterproof  and  rubbers 
and  she  thanks  me.  One  day  I  was  sitting 
in  the  parlor  reading  while  I  waited  for  her 
to  come  down,  so  as  to  open  the  door  for 
her,  and  she  asked  me  what  I  was  reading, 
and  when  I  told  her  she  seemed  a  little 
surprised  that  I  shonld  read  such  a  book, 
and  since  then  she  has  talked  to  me  about 
books  and  authors,  and  we  have  got  quite 
well  acquainted.  Miss  Anna  tells  me  this 
about  her,  that  she  is  a  very  remarkable 
woman,  a  self-made  woman.  She  used  to 
^arn  her  living  by  her  needle,  but  her  taste 
was  for  books  and  study.  By  great  exer- 
doii  she  read  and  studied  and  so  perfected 
herself  in  the  languages  and  other  branches 
that  she  is  now  able  to  give  private  lessons, 
and  to  hear  a  number  of  classes  in  various 
studies  at  her  room.  She  is  acquainted 
with  a  great  many  celebrated  people,  and 
is  herself  a  person  of  considerable  note  in 
Kterary  circles.  Perhaps  you  will  be  pleased 
to  know  that  through  Miss  Grey,  which  is. 
the  German  teacher*s  name,  I  have  had  a 
chance  to  wear  ray  silk  dress  and  all  my 
very  best  things.  She  asked  me  to  go 
with  her  to  visit  a  friend  who  has  a  house 
full  of  rare  things  brought  from  Europe, 
and  we  were  invited  to  dinner.  Now  this 
friend  of  Miss  Grey*s  is  very  wealthy,  living 
indeed  close  by  our  house,  so  when  she 
asked  me  I  rather  hesitated  and  asked  if 
Mrs.  Warren,  which  is  the  lady*s  name, 
knew  who  I  was  ? 

"  Why,  she  knows  you  are  my  friend,  and 
tliat  you  would  enjoy  seeing  the  pretty 
things  in  her  house,  and  that  is  enough,' 
isn't  it.?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  I,  "some  mightn't 
think  it  enough.  I  don't  move  in  her  circle 
at  all." 

"O,  I  see,"  said  Miss  Grey,  "but  my 
friend  is  independent,  she  has  no  circle  nor 
set,  and  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  for  her  to  ask  a  poor  German  teacher 
and  her  friend  to  dinner." 

So  we  went,  and  I  wore  my  best  things 
and  Miss  Grey  did  the  same,  and  really  we 
looked  very  nice  and  not  at  all  out  of  place 
in  the  lady's  house  nor  at  her  dinner  table, 
ior  when  people  are  dressed  in  their  best. 


there  isn't  so  much  difference  in  them  as 
you  might  think.  Such  a  nice  time  as  we 
had  1  The  pictures  and  engravings  were 
lovely,  but  I  think  I  enjoyed  most  the  con- 
versation between  Miss  Grey  and  Mrs. 
Warren.  It  was  belter  and  more  instruc- 
tive than  reading  a  book.  It  was  concern- 
ing pictures  and  art  and  literature.  And 
Mrs.  Warren  told  many  pleasant  incidents 
connected  with  her  travels,  and  it  was  a 
day  to  be  long  remembered.  Their  con- 
versation made  me  more  earnest  to  know 
about  these  things,  and  I  must  in  some 
way  find  time  to  study  so  that  I  can  be 
familiar  with  them.  Time,  time!  how  can 
I  get  the  most  of  it  ?  I  think  the  matter 
all  over  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
have  as  much  here  as  I  should  have  in  any 
other  situation  I  can  think  of,  for  I  often 
have  hours  at  my  disposal,  and  no  ques- 
tions asked  if  I  read  or  study  half  the  night, 
and  more,  I  have  free  access  to  books  of 
all  kinds.  These  are  the  tools  I  must  work 
with,  and  to  get  acquainted  with  a  few  cul- 
tivated people  will  be  such  a  help,  for  you 
know  above  all  things  I  believe  in  people, 
so  I  look  upon  Miss  Grey  and  Mrs.  War- 
ren as  great  acquisitions.  Meanwhile  I 
keep  very  busy.  Housework  and  sewing 
and  copying,  but  not  overdriven  with  either, 
so  that  I  have  much  time  for  my  other  em- 
ployments ;  and  so  I  remain  your  ever  busy 
and  loving  sister,  Margaret. 

HANNAH   TO   MARGARET. 

Dear  Meg:  —  How  you  are  Bostonized  ! 
Books,  art,  culture,  and  visiting  with  the 
literati !  If  a  short  residence  in  Boston 
has  such  an  effect  upon  you,  you  needn't 
look  out  for  that  peanut  stand  for  me,  for  I 
don't  think  trade  is  my  vocation,  and  it 
wont  do  for  both  of  us  to  turn  blue.  One 
must  preserve  the  original  color  of  the 
good  old  stock,  so  I  will  remain  where  I 
am,  especially  as  since  last  Thursday,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dis- 
ciplining of  youth  is  my  forte.  I  have  con- 
quered Peter  Wilkins,  and  unlike  Alex- 
ander I  don't  sit  down  and  weep  that 
there  are  no  more  boys  to  conquer.  I 
will  tell  you  about  it.  That  boy  grew  worse 
day  by  day,  till  open  rebellion  took  place. 
I  suppose  you  would  have  nipped  the  in- 
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subordination  in  the  bud,  but  I  chose  to 
ignore  it  for  awhile,  treating  him  m  the 
meanwhile  with  all  kindness,  for  I  said, 
"who  knows  but  he  may  turn  from  the 
error  of  his  ways  ?*  But  he  didn't  turn,  but' 
kept  right  on  from  bad  to  worse.  Perhaps 
it  was  innate  depravity,  and  the  boy  could 
not  conquer  it.  I  finally  became  convinced 
that  he  could  not  do  it  alone,  and  deter- 
mined to  give  him  a  helping  hand.  The 
measures  I  took  did  not  meet  with  his  ap- 
probation ;  he  cast  my  help  aside  in  scorn, 
and  with  bitter  words  rushed  out  of  school 
slamming  the  door  behind  him.  I  looked 
af^er  him  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 
The  school  was  astonished,  I  told  them  to 
go  on  with  their  studies,  there  was  no  cause 
for  alarm  ;  they  subsided,  and  quiet  reigned 
once  more.  School  was  dismissed.  I  sat 
at  my  desK  making  up  my  report,  when  the 
door  was- opened  and  a  man  walked  in  and 
came  striding  up  to  the  desk.  This  man 
didn't  look  exceedingly  amiable,  on  the 
contrary,  decidedly  antagonistic  He  waited 
for  no  introduction. 

"  My  son  Peter  says  that  you  turned  him 
out  of  school.  Now  I  say,  miss,  you  bad 
no  right  to  do  that,  it  belongs  to  the  com- 
mittee." 

**Mr.  Wilkins,  I  presume,"  said  I,  coming 
out  of  the  desk.  '^  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
I  wish  to  talk  with  you.  Will  you  be 
seated  ?"  and  I  placed  him  a  chair,  but  he 
did  not  choose  to  sit,  so  we  remained  stand- 
ing. 

"  My  son  Peter — "  he  began  again. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Wilkins,  your  son  Peter  has 
disobeyed  me  repeatedly,  and  to-day  I  saw 
fit  to  punish  him,  and  he  walked  out  of 
school,  after  speaking  to  me  in  a  very  dis- 
respectful manner.'* 

"Well,"  said  the  man,  sullenly,  "he 
never  did  have  any  respect  for  a  woman." 

"Then  his  education  has  been  sadly  neg- 
lected.   Does  he  not  respect  his  mother  ? '' 

"He  has  no  mother,"  said  the  man,  soften- 
ing just  the  least  bit  in  his  tone. 

"  Doesn't  he  respect  his  father  ?  " 

"That,  miss,  is  no  business  of  yours." 

"If  he  comes  back  to  school  it  is  my 
business,  Mr.  Wilkins.  If  a  boy  doesn't 
respect  a  woman  he  is  hardly  likely  to  re- 
spect a  man.    He  may  fear  one,  but  fear  is 


not  respect  nor  love.  You  and  I  wish 
Peter  to  be  a  good  boy.  I  wish  him  both 
to  respect  and  love  me,  and  yon  wish  him 
to  do  the  same  by  you.  Now  we  mustn't 
work  at  cross  purposes.  Send  him  back  to 
school,  I  never  turned  him  out,  sir,  and  I 
will  do  what  I  can  for  him,  but  I  must  be 
obeyed.  I  could  not  teach  school  without 
having  my  scholars  obedient.  Peter  has 
tried  my  patience  very  much,  but  I  am 
willing  to  have  my  patience  tried  still  more 
if  I  can  make  him  a  good  boy.  There  is 
good  material  in  him, — together  we  may 
make  him  what  we  wish,  but  unless  yoa 
work  with  me,  if  you  undo  out  of  school  alV 
I  do  in  school,  I  cannot  answer  for  the  re- 
sult. Let  us  help  each  other,  Mr.  Wilkins, '^ 
and  I  held  out  my  hand  to  him.  He  took 
it,  in  no  very  gushing  manner  to  be  sure, 
but  he  saw  the  situation  and  accepted  it. 

The  next  morning  Peter  walked  into 
school  without  a  word  and  took  his  seat. 
The  scholars  stared  at  him,  he  looked 
boldly  all  around,  he  was  not  to  be  cowed 
by  them.  He  came  out  with  his  class,  and 
said  his  lesson.  The  forenoon  passed, 
school  was  dismissed,  the  children  all  gone 
out,  when  Peter  came  back  and  walked  up 
to  the  desk  bravely  and  stoutly. 

"  Miss  Wheeler,"  said  he. 

"Well,  Peter,"  said  I. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  run  out  of  school  yester- 
day." 

"  So  am  I,  Peter." 

"  I  don't  think  I'll  do  so  again.  I  am 
going  to  try  and  be  a  good  boy." 

"  That  is  right,  and  I  will  help  you  try. 
Shake  hands,  Peter." 

And  he  held  out  the  grimy  hand  which 
I  thought  was  less  grimy  than  usual,  and 
we  were  good  friends  and  walked  home  to- 
gether holding  profitable  conversation  by 
the  way. 

I  don't  believe  in  immediate  conversion, 
and  don't  suppose  Peter  will  be  a  perfect 
boy  from  this  time,  but  I  have  got  a  hold 
oT  him,  which  is  one  thing  needful  between 
teacher  and  pupil. 

So  much  for  Peter.    Now  I  want  to  tell 
you  something  about  Aunt  Judith,  such  a  - 
chance  as  there  is  here  for  your  "  unutter- 
able   sympathies."    You    know    it  is  my 
theory  that  everybody  has  their  romance^. 
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and  I  have  found  out  Aunt  Judith's.  You 
know  that  old  brown  house  down  by  the 

B road,  all  overgrown  with  woodbine 

and  scarlet  runners  and  all  sorts  of  creep- 
ing things,  so  pretty  and  so  romantic  out- 
side, but  O,  so  unmentionably  dirty  inside, 
when  the  two  "  White  brothers"  live.  The 
less  said  about  the  domestic  arrangement 
of  that  house  the  better,  but  what  could 
fou  expect  when  two  old  bachelors  live  to- 
gether, no  woman  with  her  cleansing  and 
purifying  influences  to  keep  the  floors  clean 
and  the  dishes  washed.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber the  strawberry  bed  and  the  luscious 
fruit,  so  sweet  when  gathered  from  the 
vines,  but  so  impossible  to  be  eaten  in  the 
house  with  tA^t'r  cream  and  /Aeir  spoons  ? 
What  a  couple !  Charlie  love-cracked,  in 
the  expressive  language  of  the  country, 
making  poetry  and  hoeing  potatoes  ;  John 
taciturn  and  odd;  both  niggardly  to  the 
last  degree. 

One  day  last  week  John  walked  into  our 
kitchen.  "  Miss  Wheeler,"  said  he,  speak- 
ing to  mother,  "  Charles  is  sick,  and  I  don't 
know  what  ails  him.  Won't  you  come  over 
and  see  ?  "  I  was  just  putting  on  my  hat 
to  go  to  school,  I  saw  mother  look  at  Aunt 
Judith,  and  Aunt  Judith  at  mother,  and 
didn't  you  ever  see  in  a  face  something 
which  told  you  what  you  had  never  before 
dreamed,  and  all  without  a  word  said  ?  I 
saw  that  in  Aunt  Judith's  face  then.  John 
stood  at  the  door  like  a  post,  and  waited. 
He  didn't  seem  a  bit  moved  and  affected  in 
any  way,  if  he  had  come  in  and  said, 
'^ Charles  is  dead,"  Tve  no  doubt  he  wonld 
have  said  it  in  just  the  same  tone  as  he 
would  have  said,  "  here's  your  box  of  straw- 
berries !  "  "  ril  be  right  along,  John,"  said 
mother,  and  then  he  went  out. 

And  mother  went  over,  and  when  I  came 
home  at  noon  she  had  not  returned,  nor 
yet  at  night,  but  we  heard  that  he  was 
worse,  and  father  went  over  to  stay  over 
night  The  sickness  was  unto  death,  for 
the  next  morning  mother  came  home  and 
said  he  was  dead.  Do  you  remember  that 
comer  in  his  garden  where  he  took  us  once 
to  see  the  grave  of  his  favorite  cat  over 
which  there  was  "a  wooden  tombstone  "  on 
which  was  marked  the  cat's  name  and  these 


words,  "  Caught  in  a  snare."  "  The  spirit 
of  the  beast  goeth  downward."  ?  He  lefl  a 
will,  and  in  that  will  a  request  that  he  be 
buried  in  that  corner  of  his  garden. 

I  asked  mother  when  I  had  a  chance, 
if  he  didn't  say  anything  about  Aunt  Judith? 
Mother  looked  surprised. 

"  No,  he  never  came  to  himself  at  all, 
but  died  repeating  scraps  of  poetry  and  talk- 
ing about  his  fruit  and  his  garden." 

**What  was  it  between  him  and  Aunt 
Judith?"  1  asked. 

"When  Charles  White  was  a  young 
man,"  said  mother,  "  he  was  handsome  and 
considered  very  smart,  though  always  a 
little  sentimental,  and  given  to  making 
verses  and  playing  on  the  flute.  l)e  and 
Judith  both  sat  in  the  choir,  and  they  got 
to  be  very  fond  of  each  other,  and  I  think 
they  were  engaged.  But  there  came  into 
the  neighborhood  a  pretty,  bewitching  girl, 
full  of  life  and  fun,  who  just  turned  his  head. 
She  listened  to  his  poetry,  and  thinking  it 
a  good  joke  used  to  encourage  him  in  many 
ways,  so  that  he  forgot  Judith  and  his  work 
and  everything  for  her.  She  didn't  care 
anything  for  him,  but  he  wouldn't  believe 
it  till  she  married  some  one  else  ;  then  his 
poor,  silly  brain  was  turned,  and  he  was 
good  for  nothing,  took  to  his  garden  and 
making  money  and  verses." 

"  How  did  Aunt  Judith  take  it  ?" 

"  See  couldn't  endure  seeing  him  in  this 
condition,  so  she  left  the  place  and  went  to 
the  city." 

So  this  is  Aunt  Judith's  romance.  Think 
of  her  going  off  and  living  down  her  sorrow 
tliat  way !  how  the  women  of  the  past  gen- 
eration accepted  life !  I  don't  think  I 
could  have  done  it.  I  said  something  like 
this  to  mother. 

"  Why,  Judith  hasn't  been  unhappy.  She 
got  interested  in  the  people  with  whom  she 
lived,  their  pleasures  and  their  sorrows 
were  hers,  there  was  a  family  to  rear,  and 
the  household  joys  and  sorrows  she  made 
her  own.  She  was  not  a  mere  hireling,  she 
was  one  of  the  family.  It  was  her  home, 
and  she  was  happy  in  it.  The  Charles 
White  she  loved  died  in  her  youth ;  that 
poor  body  we  have  just  got  ready  for  the 
grave  was  not  the  man  she  loved,  and  his 
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death  brought  to  her  somewhat  the  same 
feeling  that  one  has  in  seeing  the  cast-off 
garments  worn  once  by  a  loved  one,  gone.'* 

Indeed,  I  could  not  see  that  his  death 
had  much  effect  upon  her,  for  I  watched 
her  pretty  closely  for  a  while.  It  is  indeed 
so  that  our  friends  are  often  dead  to  us  long 
before  their  bodies  have  a  burial. 

I  read  your  letter  to  Aunt  Judith,  and  she 
gave  me  this  little  note  to  put  in  with  my 
letter,  she  says  it  is  not  worth  a  separate 
envelope.  I  must  clo^e  now,  for  our  society 
is  getting  up  some  kind  of  a  fair, — Ihe 
Spicers  are  at  the  head  of  it,  and  it  will  be 
something  grand.  Tm  on  some  committee, 
I  don't  know  what,  but  must  go  and  fitd 
out.  Don't  get  sick  in  your  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  don't  get  too  learned  for 
your  sister  Hannah. 

AUNT  JUDITH   TO  MARGARET. 

My  Dear  Margaret :^H?L\'\ng  heard 
your  letter  to  Hannah,  I  feel  that  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  to  you  about  going  to 
church.  There  are  so  many  places  of  wor- 
ship in  a  city  it  is  hard  to  choose  a  place  of 
regular  attendance,  even  if  your  belief  in 
special  doctrines  be  perfectly  sound.  There 
are  the  temptations  of  music  and  eloquence 
to  draw  you  to  this  place  and  that,  so  that 
many  people  in  a  city  do  their  worshipping, 
as  they  call  it,  at  many  shrines,  or  they  get 
their  religious  nutriment  in  a  foraging  sort 
of  way.  Now  I  think  this  is  not  for  the 
soul's  good.  Religion  does  not  consist  in 
hearing  preaching  or  in  listening  to  music. 
We  are  social  beings  in  our  religious  as 
well  as  in  our  emotional  natures.  It  is 
pleasant  and  good  to  go  to  the  house  of 
worship  with  those  we  love,  and  there  are 
many  organizations  in  a  religious  society 
for  individual  and  general  good  which  those 
who  go  hither  and  thither  for  their  souFs 
food  wholly  miss.  So  I  say  to  you,  after 
you  have  a  little  satisfied  your  curiosity  by 
looking  in  at  this  place  and  that ;  hearing 


this  celebrated  preacher  and  that  famous 
organist  and  choir  ;  select  a  place  of  wor- 
ship of  your  own  faith,  give  all  you  can  give 
of  your  strength  and  endeavors  to  that, 
identify  yourself  with  it  as  a  member  will- 
ing to  do  any  good  work.  My  place  of 
worship  while  I  was  in  the  city,  was  in  aa 
old-fashioned  church  standing  back  from 
the  street  with  a  pleasant  yard  in  front. 
For  years  I  attended  church  there.  I  went 
to  the  city  an  unhappy,  restless  being,  and 
the  peace  that  I  finally  gained  I  owe,  under 
(iod,  to  the  teachings  of  thagood  man  who 
has  preached  there  for  many  years,  and 
whose  eye  is  not  yet  dim,  nor  his  intellectual 
powers  weakened.  Though  one  of  the 
most  talented  of  his  order,  he  never  drew  a 
crowd,  but  he  met  the  wants  of  my  soul,"as 
I  doubt  not  he  has  those  of  his  flock. 
There  may  be  others  whom  you  would  like 
better,  for  "my  preacher"  as  I  call  him,  does 
not  please  everybody  ;  so  I  will  not  direct 
your  choice,  only,  have  some  religious  home, 
and  let  your  Christian  work  be  in  some 
particular  direction. 

The  church,  or  the  gathering  of  which 
you  speak,  I  know  nothing  about ;  it  must 
be  something  new,  it  may  be  for  good  or  it 
may  not ;  if  for  good,  it  is  vain  opposing  it, 
and  if  not  good,  it  will  fall  of  itself.  So  I 
say  nothing  about  it,  only,  till  convinced 
that  it  is  a  truly  Christian  leading,  I  would 
work  and  walk  in  the  established  ways.  A 
woman  may  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  but 
I  think  she  is  an  exceptional  woman  ;  I 
know  "  my  preacher"  would  not  hinder  her, 
so  broad  and  free  is  he  in  all  Christian 
work. 

I  think,  my  dear,  this  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
I  am  glad  that  you  continue  to  find  your- 
self happy  and  contented  where  you  are. 
A  true  soul  will  find  means  of  growth  even 
in  an  uncongenial  soil.  That  your  sur- 
rounding may  be  favorable  to  growth  in  all 
grace  and  good  works,  is  the  wish  of  your 
loving  aunt  Judith. 
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FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  E.  MARLITT. 


HIGH  in  the  blue  spring  sky,  above 
the  little  lake,  a  dark  point  had 
hung  long  and  motionless.  The  blue 
water  swarmed  with  fish  ;  these  waters  lay 
there  so  lonely  and  defenceless,  neither 
cooW  the  old  gigantic  trees  mirroring  them- 
selves there  give  any  assistance,  when  the 
gray  feathered  robber,,  darting  straight 
down  through  the  air,  made  havoc  to  his 
heart's  content,  of  the  silver-scaled  life  in  the 
lake.  Today,  however,  he  did  not  dare  to 
trust  himself  below  ;  for  people  were  there, 
great  and  small,  and  the  little  ones  screamed 
and  shouted  so  boisterously,  and  in  their 
childish  audacity  flung  their  bright  balls  at 
him  ;  tethered  horses  neighed  and  stamped 
on  the  sandy  shore,  and  through  the 
branches  clouds  of  smoke  curled,  stretching 
quivering  arms  up  towards  him.  Human 
noises  and  smoke — these  suit  not  these 
cruel  plunderers,  these  sailors  of  the  crys- 
tal ether ;  disppointed,  the  bird  withdrew 
upward  in  ever-widening  circles  and  at 
last  amid  the  shrill  hurrahs  of  the  children, 
disappeared  as  traceless  as  if  his  body  had 
been  blown  away  or  shattered  into  atoms. 

On  the  left  shore  of  the  lake,  stood  a 
small  fishing  hamlet  —  eight  scattered 
houses,  shaded  by  century-old  lindens,  and 
so  tow  that  their  straw  roofs  peeped  forth 
among  the  lower  branches.  With  various 
kinds  of  nets  suspended  on  the  outer  walls, 
narrow  wooden  benches  beside  the  doors, 
and  white-thorn  and  hedge-roses  flanking 
their  southern  sides,  they  rose  prettily  from 
the  white  shores.  Of  course,  one  must 
not  look  here  for  the  sturdy  forms  of  £ast- 
Friesland  fishermen  ;  it  was  good  too,  that 
the  immense  park,  with  its  forest-like 
reaches,  completely  hid  the  capital,  the 
ducal  residence  behind  it — one  could  be- 
lieve m  rural  life  and  rural  sports,  until — 
one  of  the  humble  house-doors  opened. 

Had  the  German  prince  known  that  the 
harmless  Klein-Trianon  of  the  brilliant 
qoeen  of  France,*  would  finally  cost  her 
her  head,  this  fishing  hamlet  would  surely 
never  have  been  built ;  but  he  was  not  a 
prophetic  spirit ;  and  so  the  graceful  fac- 

*Queen  Marie. Antoinette. 


simile  had  stood  since  nearly  a  century  by 
the  park  lake— the  most  primitive  idyl  out- 
side and  inside,  gratifying  the  taste  of  the 
most  fastidious  mortals.  The  foot  to 
which  the  shoe-sands  still  cling,  trod  di- 
rectly on  swelling  carpets  ;  rich  damasks 
glistened  on  the  upholstered  furniture  and 
draped  the  walls  here  and  there,  disappear- 
ing in  broad  mirrors.  Although  outwardly 
with  successful  deception,  poverty  and 
simplicity  might  be  coquetted  with,  yet  one 
could  not  eat  off  white-scoured  tables,  still 
less  repose  from  charming  sports,  on  hard 
wooden  benches. 

The  princely  house,  to  one  of  whose  de- 
scendants the  fishing  hamlet  owea  its  ex- 
istence, had,  through  many  generations, 
observed  the  custom  of  having  the  heir  to 
the  ducal  coronet  plant  here  a  linden  tree 
on  his  eighth  birth-day.  The  meadow 
ground  on  the  left  shore  of  the  lake,  called 
the  "  May-festival "  had  thus  become  an 
historic  memorial,  a  kind  of  ancestral  tab- 
let. Seldom  did  one  of  the  "princely" 
trees  perish — the  "  May-festival  "  had 
splendid  specimens  to  show ;  ancient 
giants  in  iron-gray  armor,  they  held  up 
their  mighty  green  shields  storming  the 
very  heavens,  and  protected  the  later 
growths,  or  the  feebler  trees — for  such  were 
also  there,  notwithstandmg  the  consecra- 
tion received  —  nature  lets  no  heraldic 
escutcheons  sway  her. 

And  now  on  this  day  in  the  month  of 
May,  the  time  had  come  for  the  young 
heir,  Frederic,  to  perform  the  important 
act.  Of  course  the  court  and  the  loyal 
capital  celebrated  the  day  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  old  rules  of  the  House. 
All  the  children  of  those  presentable  at 
court  were  invited  ;  but  also  the  less  for- 
tunate who  had  no  five  or  seven-rayed  cor- 
onet at  their  disposal,  rode  out  here  with 
their  parents,  in  order  to  see  how  a  real 
Prince  handled  the  spade.  Behind  this 
array  of  carriages  came  little  companies  of 
persons  on  foot  by  by-roades  and  lanes  ; 
the  ruder  boys  perched  themselves  in  the 
trees,  indisputably  the  most  advantageous 
posts  for  observation. 
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The  festival  to-day  was  a  two-fold  one. 
Eighteen  months  before,  the  father  ot  this 
hereditary  prince,  the  sovereign  of  the 
country,  had  died  ;  and  first  on  this  day, 
the  beautiful  widow  laid  aside  her  unusually 
long-worn  mourning.  There  she  stood 
beside  the  already  planted  linden-sapling. 
Not  for  a  moment  could  one  be  in  doubt 
that  she  was  the  sovereign  spirit  there. 
She  was  dressed  in  snowy  white ;  only  at 
her  girdle  hung  a  pale  wild  rose,  and  from 
the  pink  lining  of  the  small  sunshade  with 
which  she  shaded  her  uncovered  head,  a 
roseate  reflection  fell  over  her  face,  over  a 
fine  and  very  short  nose,  and  voluptuously 
arched,  although  but  faintly  colored  lips. 
The  striking  irregularity  in  the  lines  of  the 
face  below  the  black  hair  swelling  almost 
mane-like  around  it,  the  shadows  which 
lay  delicately  bluish  around  the  eyes,  and 
that  waxen-white,  inanimate  complexion, 
with  which  we  of^en  involuntarily  associ- 
ate a  strong,  passionate  temperament,  lent 
to  her  face  the  type  of  the  Spanish  Creole, 
although  certainly  not  a  drop  of  the  blood 
of  that  race  flowed  in  the  veins  of  the 
German  princess.  She  followed  the  cir- 
cling flight  of  the  hawk  with  the  same  at- 
tentiveness  as  the  group  of  children,  who 
at  its  disappearance  broke  out  in  shouts 
and  hurrahs. 

"Again  you  haven't  shouted  with  the 
rest,  Gabriel,"  angrily  spoke  one  little  boy 
to  a  larger  one  standing  by,  and  whose 
simple  white  linen  suit  contrasted  strangely 
with  those  of  the  elegantly  dressed  chil- 
dren. The  boy  addressed,  remained  silent, 
and  his  eyes  sought  the  ground ;  this  ex- 
cited the  rage  of  the  little  one. 

"  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself  then, 
before  all  these  others,  you  miserable  fel- 
low? Shout  hurrah  this  moment  I  We 
will  shout  with  you ! "  he  ordered  and  en- 
couraged him  at  once. 

The  boy  in  white  turned  his  head  anx- 
iously away.  He  seemed  about  to  leave 
the  place — then  the  younger  one  quickly 
raised  his  little  whip  and  struck  the  other 
in  the  face.  The  group  of  children  scat- 
tered insUntly— for  one  moment  the  little 
figure  trembling  with  anger  stood  alone— 
an  ideally  beautiful  child  with  his  abundant 


brown  curls,  and  dressed  in  rich  green 
velvet,  an  ima^e  of  vigorous  health,  and  of 
nobility ;  the  crown-prince  and  his  brother, 
with  all  their  childish  troop,  could  not  com- 
pare with  him.  His  governess,  pale  and 
shocked,  hastened  forward,  but  already 
the  Duchess  had  grasped  the  little  clenched 
hand.  "  That  was  not  pretty,  Leo,"  said 
she  ;  but  in  her  voice  there  lay  no  reprov- 
ing indignation,  rather  a  deep  tenderness. 

The  child  pulled  his  hand  violently  out 
of  the  velvety  soft  and  caressing  fingers  ; 
with  a  shy  side-glance  towards  the  boy 
whom  he  had  struck  and  who  was  retiring^ 
he  turned  away  muttering,  **  Ah,  what !  it 
serves  him  just  right!  Papa  too  can  not 
bear  him  —  he  always  says.  This  coward 
is  afraid  of  his  own  voice." 

"  True,  my  little  hot-head  ;  but  why  do 
you  insist  upon  it  that  Gabriel  shall  always 
accompany  you  ?  "  asked  the  Duchess  with 
a  smile. 

**  Because — well,  because  I  will  have  it 
so." 

With  these  definite  words  he  tossed  his 
curly  head,  turned  his  back  upon  the 
company,  as  if  they  did  not  exist,  and  dis- 
appeared behind  the  houses.  By  a  circui- 
tous course  he  directed  his  way  to  the  large 
tree  behind  which  the  other  had  slipped  ; 
here,  alone,  the  white  figure  was  leaning 
against  the  tree.  He  was  a  boy  of  about 
thirteen  years,  with  a  melancholy  face  and 
finely- formed,  flexible  limbs  which  seemed 
however  wanting  in  muscular  power.  He 
had  dipped  his  handkerchief  in  the  cooling 
water  and  was  pressing  it  against  his  left 
cheek,  while  his  delicate  lips  quivered,  per- 
haps less  from  the  pain  which  the  blow 
caused,  than  from  inward  excitement  The 
little  Leo  walked  several  times  around  him, 
craking  his  whip  wildly  in  the  air 

"  Does  it  hurt  very  much  ?  "  he  suddenly 
asked  in  hard,  short  accents,  with  a  gloomy 
frown,  and  a  stamping  of  the  little  strong 
feet  Gabriel  had  removed  the  cloth  to 
dip  it  again  into  the  water — a  fiery  red 
stripe  across  the  cheek  became  visible. 

"Oh,  no,"  he  answered  with  a  gentle, 
indescribably  sweet  voice,"  it  only  burns  a 
little  now.' 

In  a  moment  the  whip  fiew  to  the  ground ; 
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with  a  beart-pierdng  cry  the  child  flung 
his  arms  around  the  larger  boy — one  could 
hear  how  he  ground  his  teeth. 

"  I  am  too  bad  a  boy  ! "  he  cried.  There 
lies  my  whip,  Gabriel ;  take  it  and  beat 
me." 

The  other  children  stared  open-mouthed, 
at  this  unexpected  outburst  of  deep,  pain- 
ful remorse.  The  Duchess  too  stood  near ; 
a  strange  sensation  overpowered  her — as  if 
carried  beyond  herself  by  her  feelings,  she 
clasped  the  child  vehemently  to  her-  heart 
and  covered  his  beautiful  face  with  kisses. 

"  Raoul !  "  she  whispered— like  a  breath- 
ing only  the  name  passed  from  ber  lips. 

"Ah,  nonsense!*'  murmured  the  child 
roughly  releasing  himself  from  her.  "  My 
iather*s  name  is  Raoul !  " 

The  white  cheeks  of  the  lady  reddened 
to  the  deepest  glow ;  she  started  up,  stood 
motionless  a  moment ;  then  slowly  turned 
her  head  and  cast  a  shy,  unsteady  glance 
around  her — the  ladies  sunding  near  had 
disappeared  within  the  door  of  the  nearest 
cottage. 

From  the  capital  a  court-equipage  was 
advancing ;  a  gentleman  sat  in  it  and  be- 
side him  on  the  blue  silk  cushions  Jay  the 
utensils  for  a  croquet-game.  The  carriage 
was  just  turning  into  the  road  which  led  to 
the  lake,  as  a  man  on  foot  stepped  out  of 
the  shade  of  a  grove.  The  gentleman  in 
the  carriage  ordered  the  driver  to  stop. 

"  Bless  me  !  Mainau  ?  "  he  cried.  "  Now, 
don't  be  offended;  but  they  are  looking 
most  anxiously  for  you,  and  there  you  come 
wandering  a^ong  by  the  farthest  possible 
route  !  The  linden  has  long  been  planted 
— ^you  have  forfeited  for  the  house  Mainau 
the  proud  tradition,  that  it  was  your  hand 
which  supported  the  stem  while  Frederic 
the  twenty-first  shovelled  the  clods  upon 
the  roots." 

^  Some  day  they  will  be  obliged  to  hang 
mourning  crape  over  my  portrait" 

The  gentleman  in  the  carriage  laughed, 
and  with  an  inviting  gesture  quickly  opened 
the  carriage-door. 

**  Plague  upon  you,  Rudiger ! — inside  the 
carriage  ? "  said  the  other  checking  him 
with  a  comic  indignation.  "God  be 
thanked!  That  effeminacy  is  yet  spared 
me !    Ride  on  in  proud  consciousness  of 


your  mission — ^have  you  been  obliged  to 
fetch  the  forgotten  croquet-game?  En- 
viable man ! " 

The  gentleman  sprang  to  the  ground, 
closed  the  door  and  while  the  carriage 
rode  off,  the  two  men  stepped  into  the  foot- 
path which  led  through  the  woods  to  the 
fishing  hamlet.  These  two  presented  a 
strange  contrast,  thus  side  by  side — he 
who  came  in  the  carriage  was  short,  quick 
in  movement,  and  stout  in  figure ;  his  com- 
panion was  so  tall  that  his  head  frequently 
stooped  to  avoid  the  branches  of  the 
trees.  There  was  something  almost  daz- 
zling in  this  man's  appearance,  in  the  ex- 
pressive head  and  in  all  the  outward  dis- 
plays of  that  vehement,  demoniac  fire  which 
now  streamed  from  the  eyes  in  a  gentle 
glow  full  of  pathos,  and  in  the  next  mo- 
ment clenched  to  a  fist  the  slender  and 
seemingly  soft  hand,  in  order  to  strike  to 
the  ground  a  hated  opponent.  The  little 
choleric  boy  yonder  by  the  fishing  hamlet 
resembled  him,  trait  by  trait,  to  a  degree 
almost  amusing  to  observe. 

"  Let  us  walk  then  ! "  said  Herr  Von 
Rudiger.  "  For  the  dinner,  alas,  we  can 
never  come  late  enough — Bah  ! — pap  and 
puddings  in  every  conceivable  form  !  —  I 
need  not  fear  any  reproof  for  my  tardiness, 
for  I  bring  you  with  me.  Apropos,  you 
have  been  away  on  a  journey  these  two 
days,  as  your  little  Leo  told  the  Duchess. 

"  I  was  aw'.y  on  a  journey,  honored  sir." 

This  laconic  confirmation  sounded  too 
ironical  and  too  repelling  for  the  little  ex- 
citable man  even — and  the  "  whither  "  re- 
mained unspoken.  They  were  just  passing 
by  a  spot  where  the  woods  opened,  thus 
affording  an  outlook  over  the  lake.  The 
whole  hamlet  could  be  seen.  Under  the 
lindens  stood  white-covered  tables  ;  be- 
tween these  and  one  of  the  houses,  through 
whose  door  one  could  see  the  court-cook 
in  his  white  cap  busy  at  the  fire,  ran  lack- 
eys back  and  forth — the  dinner  was  in 
preparation.  The  exciting  scene  caused 
by  the  little  Leo,  had  long  been  forgotten, 
a  game  was  going  on  ;  all  who  could  run, 
joined  in  the  play — gracious  court-ladies 
and  tall  gentlemen  of  the  ducal  household, 
and  also  old  cavaliers  with  their  stiff  legs, 
and  even  his  excellency  the  fat,  asthmatic 
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lord-steward,  waddled  there,  clapping  his 
hands  and  joining  in  the  childish  sport. 
The  Duchess  was  standing  so  close  to  the 
lake  that  one  might  think  the  water  must 
wash  over  her  feet.  Like  a  swanks  plum- 
age floated  her  white  image^  mirrored  in 
the  clear  water.  Some  young  girls  had 
brought  her  a  wreath  of  wild  flowers  and 
grape-leaves ;  it  lay  on  her  forehead  and 
the  long  green  tendrils  floated  down  over 
her  beautiful  bust  and  shoulders. 

"  Ophelia  !'*  exclaimed  the  Baron  Mainau, 
half  aloud,  and  with  a  pathetic  gesture — an 
indescribable  sarcasm  lay  in  his  tones. 

His  companion  turned  quickly.  "  Now 
1  beseech  you  —  5  that  again  pure  com- 
edy, Mainau  ? "  he  exclaimed  indignantly, 
"  That  may  well  take  effect  with  the  ladies, 
who  tremble  like  lambs  before  you,  but  not 
with  me."  He  stuck  his  hands  in  the  side- 
pockets  of  his  light  overcoat,  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  began  again  with  a  shy  smile 
— "  There  was  once  a  very  handsome  but 
poor  princess,  and  a  brilliant  young  cava- 
lier. The  two  loved  each  other,  and  the 
princess  would  have  given  "  her  Serene 
Highness  "  the  go-by  and  become  the 
baroness — "  for  a  moment  he  paused  and 
cast  an  arch  side-glance  up  to  his  com- 
panion ;  but  he  did  not  see  how  the  hand- 
some man  grew  pale,  and  with  clenched 
teeth  stared  into  the  green  thickets  with 
eyes  glowing  as  if  they  would  shrivel  the 
young  leaves.  He  continued  innocently, 
"  Then  came  a  cousin  of  the  princess,  the 
sovereign,  and  sued  for  her  fair  hand.  The 
beautiful  black  eyes  shed  bitter  tears,  but 
finally  the  proud  princely  blood  conquered 
ove's  passion,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  ducal  crown  was  set  upon  the  princess' 
luxuriant  black  locks.  ^Hand  on  heart, 
now,  Mainau,"  said  he  with  animation, 
"  who  could  at  that  time  blame  her  for  it  .^ 
At  most  only  sentimental  people  !  " 

Mainau  did  not  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
and  he  made  no  reply— angrily  he  snapped 
ofi  a  young  branch  which  had  been  so  bold 
as  to  touch  his  cheek,  and  flung  it  far  from 
him. 

"  How  must  her  heart  beat  to-day !  " 
said  Rudiger  alter  a  short  pause — evidently 
he  did  not  wish  to  let  the  interesting  sub- 
ject drop.    "  The  widow's  mourning  is  at 


an  end  ;  the  princely  pride  is  satisfied  for 
all  time,  for  the  Duchess  is  and  remains 
the  mother  of  the  sovereign — you  also  are 
free  from  your  marriage  fetters.  Every 
thing  has  worked  wonderfully  well — and 
now  you  will  try  to  impose  upon  me — ba, 
who  will  believe  it  ?  We  know  what  will 
happen  to-day  —  " 

"Sharp  fellow  that  you  are,"  said  Baron 
Mainau  with  affected  admiration.  With 
these  words  they  stepped  out  upon  the 
open  place  where  the  carriage  waited. 
This  brought  them  into  a  crowd  of  the 
people  and  they  turned  therefore  toward 
the  narrow  path  by  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

"Hi,  boy  I  are  you  crazy  ?  "  cried  Mainau 
suddenly,  grasping  by  the  collar  a  sturdy 
half-grown  beggar-boy,  who  was  swaying 
back  and  forth  in  a  dangerous  position,  on 
a  branch  hanging  close  to  the  water ;  he 
shook  him  smartly  like  a  wet  dog  and 
placed  him  on  his  feet.  "  A  little  washing 
could  not  hurt  your  skin  much,  my  boy," 
said  he  laughing  and  clapping  his  neatly 
gloved  hands  to  free  them  from  any  soil, 
"  but  I  doubt  if  you  could  swim." 

"  Foh  !  he  was  very  dirty,  the  scamp  I  " 
said  Rudiger,  shuddering. 

"  That  he  was.  I  can  also  assure  you 
that  I  do  not  expose  myself  to  such  con- 
tacts out  of  caprice — these  are  the  rash, 
plebeian  sins  of  the  hand  oi  yth\Q\\  the  soul 
knows  nothing.  Yes,  there  you  have  it 
again — we  must  take  many  steps  yet  be- 
fore that  sublime  moment  when  our  whole 
corporeal  frame  is  so  permeated  with  aris- 
tocracy that  such  an  error  would  be  im- 
possible, eh  ?     Don't  you  think  so  ? " 

Rudiger  turned  angrily  away,  at  the 
same  time  hastening  his  steps.  "  Your 
heroic  deed  has  been  seen  over  there  on 
the  May-festival,"  said  he  hastily,  "  For- 
ward, Mainau  !  The  Duchess  is  leaving 
her  place.  And  there  comes  too,  your  wild 
little  son." 

The  little  Leo  ran  around  the  lake  and 
eagerly  greeted  his  father.  Mainau  stoop- 
ed caressingly  over  his  child  for  a  moment, 
then  taking  his  hand  walked  on. 

While  the  games  still  continued,  the 
Duchess,  accompanied  by  several  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  court,  walked  slowly  for- 
ward.     She  had  the   sweeping   gait,    the 
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ioimitable  graceful  flexibility  of  the  Creoles. 
Yes,  the  heavy,  gloomy  widow's  costume 
had  been  laid  aside,  like  the  ugly  chrysalis 
from  the  bright-winged  butterfly.  Pro- 
priety, etiquette,  had  been  satisfied  to  their 
extretnest  demands — now  at  last,  might 
happiness  also  come  ;  now  might  the  flame 
cf  passion  break  unrestrained  from  the 
eyes  as  in  this  moment. 

"I  must  reproach  you,  Baron  Mainau," 
said  she  with  somewhat  unsteady  voice, 
"  You  have  just  frightened  me  very  much 
by  your  philanthropic  act  and  then — you 
come  too  late." 

He  held  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  bowed 
low.  The  sunshine  played  on  the  brown 
curls  of  that  enigmatical  head  before  which 
"the  ladies  tremble  like  lambs." 

**  1  would  with  friend  Rudiger  protest 
that  I  am  very  sorry  for  this,"  he  replied, 
"but  your  Highness  would  certainly  not 
believe  that,  when  I  tell  you  where  I  have 
been  delayed." 

With  a  look  of  surprise  in  the  large 
eyes  the  Duchess  gazed  into  his  lace, — 
he  had  grown  a  little  paler,  but  his  glance, 
that  glance  so  seldom  to  be  fathomed,  met 
hers,  sparkling  in  a  kind  of  wild  triumph. 
Her  hand  involuntarily  was  laid  on  her 
heart, — the  little  pale  rose  in  her  belt  broke 
and  tell  unobserved  at  the  feet  of  the  hand- 
some man.  He  waited  in  vain*  for  a  ques- 
tion from  the  princely,  lady — she  remained 
silent,  as  it  seemed,  in  breathless  expecta- 
tion. With  a  respectful  inclination  of  the 
head  he  continued  after  a  momentary 
pause,  "  I  was  in  Rudisdorf  with  my  Aunt 
Trachenberg,  and  allow  me  to  inform  your 
Highness  that  1  have  there  betrothed  my- 
self to  my  cousin  Julianne,  Countess  of 
Trachenberg." 

The  bystanders  stood  as  if  petrified — 
who  of  them  could  have  found  courage  to 
interrupt  this  momentary  and  fearful  silence 
with  a  word,  or  even  to  cast  an  indiscreet 
glance  at  the  face  of  the  Duchess,  who  like 
one  stunned,  pressed  her  bloodless  lips 
together  ?  Only  her  niece,  the  young 
princess  Helen,  innocently  yet  with  a 
mischievous  Ungh,  said, "  What  an  idea, 
Baron  Mainau,  to  marry  a  woman  who  is 
called  Julianne  — Julianne  1  Fie — a  grand- 
mother with  spectacles  on  her  nose  !  " 
He  joined  in  the  gay  laugh — how  melo- 


dious and  innocent  that  laugh  sounded  ! 
That  was  a  relief !  The  Duchess  laughed 
too  with  death-pale  lips  ;  then  said  a  few 
words  to  the  betrothed  man,  speaking  with 
as  much  composure  and  aristocratic  de- 
meanor, as  only  a  sovereign  should  con- 
gratulate a  subject* 

"  Ladies,"  said  she  turning  lightly  to  a 
group  of  young  girls,  "  I  am  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  lay  aside  your  charming  orna- 
ment, the  wreath  presses  on  my  temples. 
I  must  retire  for  a  moment,  to  remove 
these  flowers.  I  will  see  you  again  at 
dinner." 

She  rejected  the  attendance  of  one  of 
the  ladies  who  offered  assistance,  and 
entered  one  of  the  houses,  closing  the  door 
behind  her.  White  as  the  lily  was  her 
face  at  all  times,  and  her  eyes,  famed  for 
their  beauty,  had  so  often  this  burning 
glow  which  reminded  one  of  the  feverish 
blood  of  the  Southerness — she  had  smiled, 
friendly  as  ever,  and  nodded  and  greeted, 
and  vanished  behind  the  door  like  a  float- 
ing fairy.  No  one  saw  how  she  flung  her- 
self on  the  carpeted  floor  like  a  fir-tree 
prostrated  by  the  storm,  how  she  tore  the 
wreath  from  her  hair  and  in  wild  tearless 
agony  clutched  at  the  silken  draperies  with 
the  fine  finger-nails.  And  withal,  only  a 
short,  sternly-measured  space  of  time  to  let 
the  agony  vent  itself,  then  these  distorted 
lips  must  smile  again,  and  make  all  the 
courtiers  outside  there  believe  that  the 
boiling  blood  coursed  peacefully,  unim- 
passioned,  through  the  veins. 

Meanwhjle  Baron  Mainau,  with  his  boy 
by  the  hand,  stood  on  the  shore,  and  appar- 
ently amused,  observed  the  course  of  the 
games.  He  had  been  congratulated  ;  but 
now  it  was  as  if  a  palsy  had  come  upon  the 
courtiers — he  soon  found  himself  alone. 
Suddenly  Rudiger  stood  beside  him. 

"  A  fearful  revenge  !  Vengence  with 
eclat !  "  murmured  the  little  man — in  his 
voice  trembled  still  a  vibration  of  terror. 
"  Brr — I  say  with  Gretchen,  *  Henry,  I  am 
afraid  of  you  I  *  God  help  me  !  Did  one 
evpr  see  a  human  being  who  out  oif 
wounded  pride  slaughtered  his  victim  with 
such  a  refined,  inexorable  cruelty,  as  you 
have  just  done  ?  You  are  fool-hardy, 
terrible—" 

"  Because  I  have  not,  in  the  usual  form, 
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and  at  the  suitable  time,  declared, '  Now  / 
will  not  ?  Do  you  think  I  will  let  myself 
be  ordered  to  marry  ?  " 

The  little  excitable  man  cast  a  shy  glance 
at  him.  This  Mainau  usually  so  scrupulous 
in  his  manners,  was  yet  sometimes  so 
harsh,  not  to  say  coarse. 

"  My  comtort  hereby  is  that  you  your- 
self suffer  severely  under  the  cruel  exac- 
tions of  your  unbridled  pride,"  said  he  al- 
most defiantly,  after  a  short  silence. 

*'  You  will  allow  that  I  have  that  singly 
and  alone  to  decide  for  myself." 

"  Good  Heavens,  yes  I  But  now,  what 
next  now  ?  " 

"What  next?"  laughed  Mainau.  "A 
wedding,  Rudiger." 

"  Truly  ? — But  you  have  never  associated 
with  the  people  in  Rudisdorf.  I  know  that 
very  well !  So  it's  a  bride  selected  as  soon 
as  possible  out  of  the  Almanach  de 
Gotha?"* 
**  Rightly  guessed,  friend." 
"  Hm— of  aristocratic  family  she  is,  but, 
but, — Rudisdorf  is  as  we  know,  now— de- 
cayed.   How  does  the  lady  look  then  ?  " 

"  My  good  Rudiger,  she  is  a  hop-pole, 
twenty  years  old,  with  red  hair  and  droop- 
ing eyelids,  and  more  I  do  not  know.  Her 
mirror  will  tell  that  better.  Bah,  what 
consequence  is  that  ?  I  need  neither  a 
handsome,  nor  a  rich  wife  ;  only  virtuous 
she  must  be — she  must  not  incommode  me 
by  conduct  for  which  I  must  answer.  Yuu 
know  my  views  about  marriage." 

That  proudly  cruel  smile  which  had  be- 
fore made  the  Duchess  turn  pale,  flashed 
again  over  his  face,  evidently  at  the  re- 
membrance of  the  "  vengeance  with  eclat." 
"  What  else  could  I  do  ?  "  he  said  after 
a  short  si  It  nee  with  easy  tiifllng  manner. 
"  My  uncle  drove  off  Leo*s  tutor  all  of  a 
iiudden  because  he  read  of  nights  in  bed 
*  and  wore  persistently  squeaking  boots  ; 
un  governess  had  the  evil  habit  of  squint- 
ing fearfully,  and  forever  nibbling  sweet- 
"^meats  from  the  dishes  as  she  passed  by — 
she  was  impossible.  Besides,  shortly  I 
intend  to  travel  in  the  East ;  consequently, 
I  need  a  wife  at  home.  In  six  weeks  I 
shall  be  married — will  you  be  my  grooms 
man?" 

•Couat  Calender. 


The  little  man  hopped  first  on  one  foot 
then  on  the  other.  "  What  shall  I  do  then  ? 
— I  must  anyway,"  he  added,  half  angry, 
half  laughing,  "  for  of  those  yonder —  "  he 
pointed  to  a  group  of  whispering  caraliers 
who  eyed  them  askance — "  not  one  would 
go  with  you— on  that  you  may  depend." 

"  You,  Gabriel,"  said  the  little  Leo  much 
excited,  soon  after  this,  "  the  new  mamma, 
who  is  coming  is,  a  hop-pole,  papa  said  so, 
and  she  has  red  hair  like  our  kitchen-girls. 
I  can't  bear  her ;  I  will  not  have  her.  I 
will  beat  her  with  my  whip  when  she 
comes." 

"Julianne,    here,    see    here!      Raoul's 
bridal    present!      Six    thousand    dollars 
worth  !  "  cried  Countess  Tiachenbcg  from 
her  room  —  then  came  rustling  over  the 
threshold.     The  saloon,   into  which  she 
entered,  was  situated  in  the  wing  of  the 
stately  castle.    Its  whole  front  side  looked 
like  an  immense  pane  of  glass,  broken  here 
and  there  by  fine  leaden  seams  and  slender 
door-posts,  this   was  the  only  separation 
of  the  inlaid  floor  of  the  room  from  the  ter- 
race immediately   outside,    extending    in 
grand  dimensions.    Over  the  balustrade  ot 
the  terrace  could  be  seen  spacious  lawns, 
cut  by  gravel-paths  whose  crossing  points 
were  designated  by  white  marble  groups. 
This  elegaht  parterre  was  enclosed  by  a 
grove,  apparently  as    impenetrable    as  a 
wood,  into  which  exactly  opposite  the  mid- 
dle door  of  the  saloon  opened  a  perfectly 
straight  and  very  long  alley,  at  the  end  of 
which    rose   a     fountain    whose    gushing 
waters  sparkled  in  the  May  sun  ;  and  be- 
yond this  was  a  range  of  hills,  looking  blue 
in  the  distance. 

The  whole,  castle  and  garden,  was  a 
master-piece  of  the  old  French  style ;  but 
ah,  out  of  the  stone  joints  of  the  terrace- 
wall  rose  bold  and  wanton,  thick  clusters 
of  yellow  wall  flowers,  and  the  incomparably 
beautifully  modelled  lawns  struggled  with 
disrespectful  luxurious  weeds,  and  began 
to  encroach  on  the  gravel  walks  ;  ,while  the 
broad  alley  was  already  covered  with  the 
deepest  emerald  green.  And  on  what 
must  ihe  noble  stucco-figures  of  the  ceiling 
of  the  saloon  look  down  ?  They  were  fenr- 
fully  tarnished  and  rickety  these  "  rococo 
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chairs''  and  tables  against  tlie  walls  ;  long 
time  ago  they  had  been  thrust  out,  as  no 
longer  modern,  from  the  brilliant  apart- 
ments of  the  castle ;  they  had  been  obliged 
to  run  through  all  the  stages  of  humiliation 
down  even  to  the  stable-boys'  rooms,  where 
they  had  submitted  to  straw-broom  and 
sand,  being  even  scoured.  Now  they 
stood  again  here  in  this  saloon,  called  "  the 
parterre,"  scornfully  smiling  witnesses  to 
the  inexorable  consequences  of  a  self- 
evoked  fate.  All  the  splendid  furniture 
which  had  supplanted  them  once,  the  costly 
lace  curtains,  pictures,  clocks,  mirrors,  had 
£dleo  under  the  hammer,  they  were  dis- 
persed to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  ;  only 
this  old  despised  lumber  might  remain  and 
was  anxiously  reclaimed ;  for  it  was  the 
law's  allowance,  and  might  not  be  sold 
when  the  decree  was  issued  for  the  seques- 
tration of  the  collective  estates  of  Count 
Trachenberg.  That  was  four  years  ago— 
^  a  disgraceful  token  of  a  wicked  age,  a 
shameful  victory  of  capital  over  the  ideal, 
which  a  just  Heaven  should  never  have 
permitted'  said  Countess  Trachenberg 
always. 

In  the  middle  of  the  saloon  stood  a  long 
oak  table,  at  one  end  of  which  sat  a  lady 
with  a  strikingly  homely  face.  Almost 
shocking  was  the  effect  produced  by  her 
large  head  with  decidedly  red,  stiff  hair, 
and  perfect  negro  physiognomy,  with  a  deli- 
cate, white,  but  much  freckled  skin.  Only 
the  hands  which  worked  so  diligently  were 
of  a  charming  beauty,  like  marble  sculpture. 
They  were  twisting  a  spray  of  blue  spring 
lowers  between  the  finger-tips — one  would 
think  the  fragrance  must  fly  from  the  blos- 
soms and  fill  the  room  as  they  swayed  on 
the  stem  as  if  freshly  plucked ;  but  this 
stem  was  just  being  covered  with  a  fine 
strip  of  green  papei — it  was  an  artificial 
flower-spray. 

At  the  entrance  of  Countess  Trachen- 
berg, the  lady  started  as  if  alarmed ;  the 
flowers  were  thrown  into  a  work-box,  and 
with  hasty  hands  a  white  cloth  was  fiung 
over  the  instruments  of  labor. 

"  Ah — mamma ! '  uttered  the  other  young 
girl  addressed.  She  stood  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table  with  her  back  toward  the 
door.    Over  this  back  there  fell  a  flaming 
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lustre  like  a  mantle — the  young  lady  had 
loosened  her  hair  ;  evenly,  without  dividing 
into  separate  strands,  this  wealth  of  red- 
dish blonde  hair,  hung  its  dazzling  meshes 
down  even  to  the  hem  of  her  light  muslin 
dress. 

At  sight  ot  this,  the  Countess  stayed  her 
step  for  a  moment.  "  Why  are  you  in  such 
disorder?"  she  inquired,  abruptly,  and 
pointed  to  the  unbraided  hair. 

"  I  bad  a  violent  headache  when  I  came 
home,  dear  mamma,  and  Ulrica  loosened 
my  hair,"  answered  the  young  lady  with 
some  show  of  anxiety  in  her  voice.  "  Ah, 
it  is  a  fearful  burden  ! "  she  sighed,  throw- 
ing her  head  back  as  if  yielding  to  the 
weight. 

"  You  have  been  out  again  in  the  sun 
and  dragging  home  bundles  of  weeds  to 
make  yourselves  the  sport  of  the  peasants  ?" 
asked  the  Countess,  in  a  tone  at  once  stern 
and  scornful.  "When  will  this  childish 
nonsense  cease  ? "  She  shrugged  her 
shoulders  and  cast  a  contemptuous  glance 
over  the  table.  There  lay  large  piles  of 
tissue-paper  beside  a  flower-press  —  the 
young  lady  had  just  taken  with  careful  fin- 
gers some  orchids  out  of  her  botanizing 
case,  in  order  to  lay  them  between  the 
paper. 

Her  highness.  Countess  Trachenberg, 
born  Princess  Lutowiska,  knew  very  well 
that  her  eldest  daughter,  Countess  Ukica, 
made  artificial  flowers,  which  as  patterns 
were  sent  to  Berlin  and  were  well  paid  for ; 
the  business  was  transacted  through  the 
hands  of  the  old  confidential  nurse,  and  no 
one  surmised  the  Countess'  coronet  above 
the  forehead  of  the  clever  artist.  Also  it 
had  not  been  concealed  from  the  Countess 
that  her  only  son,  the  heir  of  Trachenberg, 
prepared,  in  connection  with  his  sister 
Julianne,  the  despised  weeds  in  a  most  ex-  t 
cellent  manner,  and,  under  an  assume/ 
name,  sold  them  in  Russia  as  coUections 
of  native  plants.  But  a  born  Princess  Luto- 
wiska ougAt  not  to  Know  these  things — woe 
to  the  hand  which  let  itself  be  caught  mak- 
ing flowers  ;  woe  to  the  tongue  which  let  a 
word  fall  as  to  the  source  of  their  increased 
income — it  was  all  idle  amusement  to  which 
one  must  close  one's  eyes  and  with  that  — 
enough  I 
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Stepping  nearer,  the  Countess  grasped 
the  hair  of  the  young  girl  and  weighed  the 
**  fearful  burden  "  in  her  hand — something 
like  an  emotion  of  maternal  pride  flitted 
over  her  handsome,  sharply  marked  face. 

"Raoul  must  see  that,"  she  remarked. 
"  Foolish  girl,  you  have  hidden  your  beauti- 
ful ornament  from  him !  The  broad  velvet 
ribbons  with  which  you  had  the  folly  to 
present  yourself  before  him ;  I  shall  never 
forget  it  in  you.     With  such  hair — " 

"  But  it  is  red,  mamma." 

<*  Nonsense !  That  is  red,"  and  she 
pointed  to  her  daughter  Ulrica.  "  God  for- 
bid— two  red-heads  1  Why  should  I  be  so 
punished  ?  " 

Countess  Ulrica,  who  meanwhile  had 
taken  out  some  worsted  embroidery  from 
her  pocket,  sat  immovable  as  a  statue  at 
these  merciless  words ;  not  even  her  eye- 
lids quivered — her  handsome  mother  was 
right.  But  Julian ne  flew  to  her,  laid  the 
contemned  head  gently  on  her  breast,  and 
with  low  plaintive  utterances  kissed  re- 
peatedly and  tenderly  the  red  hair. 

"  Sentimentality  without  end !  "  mur- 
mured the  Countess,  ill-naturedly,  laying 
the  package  which  she  had  brought  on  the 
table;  she  seized  the  scissors  and  with 
some  quick  cuts  loosened  the  wrapper — it 
contained  a  jewelry-case  and  some  dress 
material,  white  silk  embroidered  in  large 
silver  arabesques. 

With  a  true  greediness  the  mother  opened 
the  case,  and  threw  back  her  head  with  a 
critical  glance  ;  she  could  scarcely  suppress 
a  display  of  displeased  surprise  and  bitter 
envy. 

"  See,  see  !  My  simple  goose  here  will 
stand  at  the  altar  in  more  princely  style 
than  did  once  the  highly  honored  Princess 
Lutowiska,"  said  she,  slowly  and  emphati- 
cally, letting  the  necklace  of  diamonds  and 
large  emeralds  flash  in  the  sun.  "  Yes,  yes, 
the  Mainaus  can  do  that !  Your  father  was 
ever  a  poor  squanderer — I  could  at  that 
time  already  see  it." 

Ulrica  started  as  if  her  mother  had  struck 
her  a  blow  in  the  face ;  out  of  the  sharp 
blue  eyes,  not  beautiful  and  weighed  down 
by  heavy  eyelids,  there  ytt  broke  a  flash  ot 
deepest  indignation ;  although  she  con- 
tinued quietly  to  draw  the  green  worsted 


tbread  through    the    canvas,    while    with 
serious,  almost  monotonous  voice  she  said  : 

"The  Trachenbergs  possessed  at  that 
time  an  unencumbered  property  of  half  a 
million.  They  were  always  an  economical 
family  of  domestic  tastes,  and  my  dear 
father  remained  true  to  these  virtues  till 
his  fortieth  year,  when  he  married.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  creditors  I  worked  with  the 
clerks  in  order  to  bring  light  into  the  chaos 
— I  know  that  our  father  was  only  brought 
to  poverty  through  an  unbounded  com- 
pliance." 

"  Shameless  girl ! "  exclaimed  the  Count- 
ess, and  involuntarily  raised  her  hand  to 
give  a  blow  ;  but  with  a  gesture  of  contempt 
let  it  sink  again.  "  You  are  forever  defend- 
ing the  Trachenbergs.  I  have  no  share  in 
you,  except  that  I  brought  you  into  life. 
You  will  know  that  best,  when  you  examine 
the  gallery  of  your  ancestors  over  yonder — 
red-haired,  baboon-faces,  from  beginning  to 
end !  Not  without  cause  did  I  weep  and — 
curse,  when  thirty  years  ago  the  new-born 
little  monster,  a  genuine  Trachenberg,  was 
laid  in  my  arms." 

"  Mamma  ! "  cried  Liane. 

"  Quiet,  quiet,  child  ! "  soothed  the  sis- 
ter, smiling  gently,  although  with  trembling 
lips.  She  rolled  up  her  work  and  arose 
Both  sisters  were  of  equal  height,  graceful 
figures  far  surpassing  middle  size, with  finely 
formed  hands  and  feet,  slender  waists  and 
delicate  maidenly  contour  of  bust. 

Ulrica,  while  her  mother  angrily  threw 
the  jewel-casket  on  the  table,  hastily  un- 
folded the  silk.  Stiff  and  heavy  as  only  a 
brocade  of  the  times  of  our  great  g^nd- 
mothers,  it  slipped  from  her  hands  and  fell 
to  the  floor,  really  rattling  and  crashing. 
With  an  almost  frightened  glance  at  the 
folds  of  silvery  splendor,  Liane  turned  away 
aud  looked  as  earnestly  out  into  the  garden 
as  if  she  had  to  count  the  sparkling  drops 
of  the  distant  fountain. 

"  You  will  be  a  magnificent  bride,  Liane. 
If  only  father  could  see  you  1 "  cried  Ulrica, 

"  Raoul  mocks  us,"  murmured  the  young 
girl,  deeply  wounded. 

"He  mocks  us?"  exclaimed  the  old 
Countess,  whose  quick  ear  had  caught  the 
half-whispered  words.  "Are  you  out  of 
your  senses  ?    And  will  you  be  so  good  as 
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to  inform  me  in  what  way  he  takes  it  upon 
himself  to  mock  the  Trachenbergs  ?  " 

Liane  pointed  to  the  faded,  worn  cover- 
ing of  the  old  arm-chair  beside  which  lay 
the  showy  bridal  dress. 

"  Can  a  sharper  contrast  be  conceived, 
mamma  ?  Is  not  that  tactlessly  condescend- 
ing towards — towards  our  poverty?"  she 
replied,  exerting  herself  to  master  her  tear 
of  her  passionate  mother. 

Countess  Trachenberg  clasped  her  hands 
together.  "God  pity  me — how  happens 
that  I,  just  I,  have  such  narrow-minded 
dolts  for  children,  who  measure  the  height 
of  their  position  with  the  yard-stick  of  the 
shopkeeper?  Condescending  I  And  that 
says  a  Trachenberg  I  You  descend  to  a 
Mainau — mind  that !  Must  I  then  really 
relate  to  you,  that  your  mother  is  a  direct 
descendent  from  the  old  Polish  kings  and 
that  your  father's  ancestors  were  lords  in 
the  land  long  before  the  Crusades  ?  And 
if  Raoul  were  to  pour  out  all  the  treasures 
of  the  world  at  your  feet  he  could  not  out- 
balance your  superiority  of  high,  stainless 
birth.  He  has  not  ten  ancestors.  Yes,  it 
is  half  and  half  a  mesalliance  into  which 
you  enter,  and  were  it  not  too  repulsive  a 
thought  for  me,  to  have  two  unmarried 
daughters  in  my  house,  I  would  certainly 
have  rejected  his  suit.  He  knows  that  too, 
very  well,  otherwise  he  would  not  take  you 
so — ^so— without  looking  at  you." 

The  young  lady  stood  motionless  with 
folded,  drooped  hands;  the  golden-red 
masses  of  hair  fell  now  over  the  breast  also 
and  concealed  her  profile,  while  her  sister 
walked  silently  with  quick  steps  up  and 
down  the  saloon.  At  this  moment  a  door 
leading  to  the  corridor  was  cautiously 
opened  ;  the  former  nurse  and  present  cook 
put  her  head  in  to  the  room. 

"  Beg  your  highness'  pardon,"  she  said, 
with  low,  humble  voice.  "  The  postman  is 
still  there  ;  he  will  not  wait  any  longer." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  had  entirely  forgotten  the 
man.  Well,  now,  he  can  wait  until  I  come. 
Give  him  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  kitchen, 
Lene!" 

The  woman  disappeared,  and  the  old 
Coontess  took  a  paper  out  of  her  pocket. 

"  The  man  will  have  his  fee,  and  here  is 
a  bill  for  forty  thalers  which  we  must  pay. 


The  dealers  in  Rheims  are  impertinent 
enough  to  send  me  the  wedding  champagne 
which  I  ordered,  with  directions  to  pay  on 
delivery.  Pay  it!"  she  added,  sharply, 
handing  the  bill  to  Ulrica. 

A  sudden  flush  of  terror  passed  over  the 
homely  face  of  the  daughter.  You  have 
ordered  champagne,  mother?"  she  cried, 
much  startled.  "  Heavens  !  and  for  such 
an  amount  of  money  1 " 

Countess  Trachenberg  laughed  loud  and 
scornfully,  disclosing  a  set  of  pearl-white 
false  teeth. 

"  Did  you  think  you  could  regale  the  gen- 
tlemen at  the  wedding-breakfast  with  your 
home-made  currant  juice?  Beside,  as  I 
have  already  explained,  I  had  not  for  a 
moment  expected  such  meanness  as  that 
the  payment  would  be  demanded  of  us  by 
post  immediately."  She  shrugged  her 
shoulders.  **Well,  we  must  put  a  good 
face  to  a  bad  business  and  pay  the  money." 
Silently  Ulrica  unlocked  a  desk  and 
took  out  two  rolls  of  money.  "  Here  is  our 
whole  treasury,"  said  she  shortly  and  de- 
cidedly. *•  There  are  thirty-five  thalers. 
But  from  that  we  must  live ;  for  not  alone 
in  Rheims  do  they  refuse  us  credit ;  in  the 
whole  neighborhood  here  we  cannot  get  an 
ounce  of  meat  without  paying  at  once.  It 
is  impossible  that  you  do  not  know  that." 
"  Certainly,  my  wise  daughter  Ulrica 
preaches  often  enough  on  this  favorite 
theme." 

"  I  must,  mamma,"  replied  Ulrica,  calmly. 
**  Because  you  so  often  forget— which  is 
easily  conceivable— that  the  creditors  have 
cut  our  income  down  from  twenty-five  thou- 
sand thalers  to  six  hundred." 

Countess  Trachenberg  covered  her  ears 
with  her  hands  and  ran  to  one  of  the  glass 
doors— the  tall  majestic  figure  used  all  the 
gestures  of  a  spoiled  child.  She  tore  open 
the  door,  and  would  have  rushed  out,  but 
reconsidering,  returned, 'and  throwing  the 
door  to,  said  with  apparent  calmness  but 
with  evident  maliciousness : 

"  Only  six  hundred  thalers.  But  now  I 
ask  one  question:  for  what  are  they 
spent  ?  We  eat  a  real  beggarly  soup,  mis- 
erable enough.  Lene  feeds  us  on  rice  and 
eggs  even  to  nausea,  and  the  pinch  of  tea 
which  you  throw  into  the  teapot  becomies 
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more  and  more  homeopathic.  Besides,  I 
day  after  day  trail  about  this  thine:,"  she 
pointed  to  her  black  silk  dress,  *•  which  you 
had  the  graciousness  to  present  me  with 
on  Christmas.  Everythmg  which  could 
make  my  mortally  lonely  life  in  some 
measure  endurable — new  French  reading 
matter,  comfits,  perfumes — all  these  I  long 
ago  ceased  to  expect,  therefore  I  must 
rightfully  conclude  you  must  have  more 
money  at  your  disposal  than  you  will  let 
me  know." 

"  Ulrica  never  lies,  mamma !"  cried  Liane, 
indignant. 

*'  I  cannot  possibly  send  the  bill  back  by 
the  post,"  continued  the  Countess,  coolly. 
"You  will  make  a  speedy  end  to  this 
comedy,  and  settle  the  account" 

"  Shall  I  stamp  money  out  of  the  earth  ? 
The  wme  must  be  sent  back,"  replied 
Ulrica,  calmly. 

The  mother  gave  a  shrill  scream,  and 
threw  herself  back  on  the  sofa,  in  hysterical 
convulsions.  Quietly  with  folded  arms 
Ulrica  stood  by  the  head  of  this  woman 
beating  the  air  thus  madly,  and  looked 
down  upon  her  with  a  bitter,  ironical  smile. 
"Poor  Magnus  !"  whispered  Liane,  point- 
ing to  the  door  of  the  adjoining  room.  "He 
*is  in  there — how  shocked  he  will  be  at  this 
noise  !  Pray,  mamma,  compose  yourself ! 
Magnus  must  not  see  you  so — what  will  he 
think  ?  "  and  she  turned  half  entreatingly, 
half  warningly  towards  her  mother. 

The  disagreeable  scene,  which  the  daugh- 
ters always  sought  to  avoid  through  com- 
•pliance  and  the  greatest  possible  obedience, 
continued  still ;  and  now  that  deep  and 
just  repugnance  made  itself  felt  which  every 
true-minded  woman  experiences  at  the  dis- 
iplay  of  the  excesses  of  a  degenerated  female 
nature.  The  young  girFs  form  no  longer 
•trembled,  with  fear,  there  was  an  uncon- 
^•cious  superiority  in  the  emotion  with  which 
«he  now  raised  her  band  in  warning.  But 
•he  admonished  deaf  ears — the  cries  con- 
tinued. Then  the  door  of  the  adjoining 
room  opened.  Liane  flew  across  the  saloon. 
"Go  away,  Magnus,  stay  in  your  room," 
she  begged  with  childishly  touching  voice, 
attempting  to  push  her  brother  back.  It 
would,  in  truth,  not  have  required  much 
strength  really  to  restrain  this  boyish,  frail- 
looking  young  man. 


"  Let  me  come,  my  little  colleague,"  said 
he,  gently,  the  light  of  some* brightening 
joy  lay  on  his  intelligent  £ice.  "I  have 
heard  all,  and  bring  help."  But  for  one 
moment  his  feet  seemed  rooted  to  the 
threshold  as  he  saw  his  mother  with  quiv- 
ering limbs  and  distorted  face  lying  on  the 
sofa.  "Mamma,  compose  yourself,"  said 
he,  stepping  nearer,  while  his  voice  trem> 
bled.  "You  can  pay  for  the  wine.  See, 
here  is  money — five  hundred  thalers,  dear 
mother ! "  He  held  up  in  his  hand  a  num- 
ber of  banknotes. 

Ulrica  looked  at  him  with  intense  an-dcty 
in  her  face,  which  was  deeply  flushed — he 
observed  it  not,  bnt  carelessly  threw  the 
money  on  the  sofa  beside  his  mother  and 
opened  a  book  which  he  had  brought  with 
him.  "  See,  dearest,  there  it  is  now,"  said 
he,  much  moved,  turning  to  Liane.  The 
sufferer  on  the  sofa  began  to  grow  calmer  ; 
groaning,  she  laid  her  hand  over  her  eyes  ; 
through  the  openings  of  the  fingers  flashed 
a  glance,  grown  sharp  and  conscious  with 
incredible  rapidity,  which  fastened  itself 
upon  the  book  in  her  son's  hand.  "  Only 
don't  be  too  proud  of  me,  dear  colleague," 
he  continued.  "Our  manuscript  comes 
back  as  a  splendid  work.  Its  right  to  live 
has  been  pronounced  from  the  high  chair 
of  science ;  it  has  gone  victoriously  through 
the  cross-fires  of  criticism.  Ah,  Liane, 
read  the  letter  of  the  publisher — " 

"  Silence,  Magnus  ! "  interrupted  Ulrica, 
in  harsh  and  commanding  tones. 

Countess  Trachenberg  already  sat  up- 
right. *•  What  kind  of  a  book  is  that  ?  " 
she  asked.  Neither  in  the  impertinently 
sharpened  features,  nor  in  the  imperious 
voice  was  to  be  observed  a  trace  of  the  so 
recent  attack  of  convulsions. 

With  a  quick  movement  Ulrica  took  the 
book  from  her  brother's  hand  and  pressed 
it  with  both  arms  to  her  breast 

"  It  is  a  work  on  Fossil  Plants.  Magnus 
has  written  it,  and  Liane  prepared  the  draw- 
ings for  it,"  said  she. 

"  Give  it  to  me — I  will  see  it." 

Hesitatingly  and  with  a  reproachful  look 
at  her  brother,  Ulrica  gave  her  the  book  ; 
but  Liane,  pale  to  the  very  lips,  folded  her 
slender  fingers  convulsively  and  hid  her 
face  in  them.  This  expression  in  her 
mother's  face  she  ha 
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bood  to  tear  as  much  as  the  pains  of  hell 
with  which  their  nurse  threatened  them. 

"Fossil  Plants,  by  Magnus,  Count  of 
Trachenberg,"  read  the  Countess  in  a  loud 
Toice.  Looking  above  the  book  with  lips 
grimly  closed  she  gazed  stern  and  disdain- 
ful into  the  face  of  her  son.  "  And  where 
does  the  name  of  the  draughtsman  stand  ?" 
she  asked,  turning  over  the  title-page. 

"  Liane  would  not  let  her  name  be  used," 
replied  the  young  man  with  perfect  com- 
posure. 

"Ah— so,  at  least  in  one  of  these  heads 
asparkof  reason,  a  faint  glimmer  of  con- 
sciousness  of  position ! "  She  uttered  a 
malicious  laugh  and  flung  the  heavy  book 
from  her  with  such  force  that  it  flew  clatter- 
ing through  the  glass-wall  out  on  the  stone 
border  oi  the  terrace.  *  *  There  belongs  the 
abomination!'^  she  said,  pointing  to  the 
book  which  lay  wide  open,  and  displayed  a 
fine  drawing  of  a  group  of  primeval  ferns. 
^0,  thrice  happy  mother,  to  what  a  son 
hast  thou  given  birth  !  Too  cowardly  ta 
bi  a  soldier,  without  mind  enough  to  be  a 
(Hpkwnat,  the  oflfspring  of  the  princes  Luto- 
viski,  the  last  Count  Trachenberg  sinks 
into  a  book-maker  and  lets  himself  be  paid 
wages!" 

lo  deep  distress  Liane  threw  her  arms 
inMind  the  slender  shoalders  of  her  brother, 
vbo  evidently  struggled  to  preserve  his  out- 
vard  composure  in  £ace  of  these  abuses. 

'^  Mamma,  how  can  you  have  it  in  your 
heart  to  oSkod  Magnus  so?"  said  the 
joing  girl  anj^rily.  "  Cowardly,  you  call 
him  ?  Seven  years  ago,  he,  at  the  peril  of 
this  own  lite  drew  me  out  of  the  lake  yonder 
Ves,  he  did  decidedly  refuse  to  become  a 
soMier,  but  only  because  his  miId,soft  heart 
abhorred  Idoodshed.  Not  mind  enough 
foradipk>mat,  he,  the  untiring,  profound 
liiiker?  0,  mamma,  how  cruel  and  un- 
just foil  are  1  He  only  hates  the  equivocat- 
ing spirit,  and  will  not  desecrate  his  noble, 
tnithfid  soul  with  the  strategies  of  the 
<2pk)«atic  art  I,  too  am  proud,  very  proud 
of ooroki  renowned  family ;  but  I  can  never 
c^^prehend  why  a  nobleman  can  only  be  a 
Qublemaa  with  the  sword  or  the  smooth 
<lJplomat's  tongue—" 

"And  I  ask,"  remarked  Ulrica  with  quiet 
«ttphatifi— «he  had  stepped  out  and  picked 
op  the  abused  book,  ^  which  is  more  hon- 


orable for  the  name  of  Trachenberg,  that  it 
stands  at  the  head  of  a  successful  work  of 
the  intellect  or — that  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  ranks  of  the  bankrupts  ?  " 

"O,  you,  you,"  hissed  the  Countess, 
almost  speechless  with  rage,  "  you,  scourge 
of  my  life !  "  She  rushed  up  and  down  the 
saloon  as  if  mad ;  then  suddenly  standing 
still  and  ominously  calm,  before  Ulrica,  she 
continued,  "Besides,  I  do  not  see  what 
forces  me  to  live  any  longer  with  you.  You 
are  long  past  the  time  when  the  chicken, 
for  propriety's  sake,  belongs  under  the 
wing  of  its  mother.  I  have  borne  with  you 
long  enough,  and  give  you  now  leave  of 
absence,  unlimited  leave  of  absence.  For 
all  that  I  care  you  may  make  a  round  of 
visits  for  years  through  the  whole  circle — 
go  where  you  will ;  only  see  to  it  that  my 
house  is  freed  from  your  presence." 

Count  Magnus  grasped  the  hand  of  his 
outcast  sister.  The  three  stood  strongly 
united  against  the  heartless  woman. 

"  Mamma,  you  force  me  for  the  first  time 
to  emphasize  my  right  as  the  heir  of  Rudis- 
dorf,"  said  the  quiet,  gentle  scholar  with 
face  flushed  with  excitement  "In  the 
sight  of  the  creditors  I  abne  have  claim  to 
a  residence  in  this  castle  spd  to  the  income 
which  has  been  allowed.  This  home  you 
cannot  take  from  Ulrica — she  remains  with 
me." 

The  Countess  turned  away  and  stepped 
toward  the  door  through  which  she  had 
come.  Her  son  was  so  perfectly  in  the 
right  that  she  could  not  find  a  word  to  op- 
pose his  declaration.  She  laid  her  hand 
on  the  creaking  knob,  but  turned  once 
more  around. 

"  See  to  it  that  not  even  a  groschen  of 
that  Judas-money  mingles  with  our  house- 
hold stock  ! "  she  commanded  Ulrica,  and 
pointed  to  the  five  hundred  thalers  lying 
on  the  sofa.  "  I  would  rather  starve  than 
touch  a  mouthful  which  had  been  bought 
with  that  money.  The  wine  I  will  settle 
for.  Thank  God^  I  have  saved  silver 
enough  out  of  the  wreck !  They  may  melt 
down  the  plate  from  which  my  ancestors 
ate — the  pain  will  be  outweighed  by  the 
consciousness  that  I  have  entertained  my 
guests  in  genuine  princely  si)le  and  not 
by  means  of  a  workman's  wages  Your  pun. 
ishment  will  soon  overtake  you,"  and  she 
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turned  to  Liane,  "and  that,  too,  for  having  She  rushed  out  of  the  room  throwing  the 

taken  part  against  your  mother!    When  door  to  with  a  crash  vibrating  with  its  echoes 

you  are  once  only  in  Schonwerth  !     Raoul,  through  the  stone  arches  of  the  distant  cor- 

still  more  old  Uncle  Mainau,  will  drive  all  riddrs. 

this  mass  of  sentimentality  out  of  you."  Ju/ia  A.  Sprague. 


The  Pearl  of  Tolede. 

[Translated  from  the  French  prose  of  Prosper  MMm4e.] 

Who  will  tell  me  of  the  sun,  that  it  more  beauty  has  at  rising  than  at  setting  ? 
Who  will  tell  me  of  the  olive  or, the  almond,  which  is  lovelies]t  of  trees  ? 
Who  will  tell  of  the  Valencien  or  the  Andalous,  who  among  them  is  most  brave  ? 
Who  will  tell  me  of  the  bravest,  fairest  women,  who  among  them  is  most  fair  ? 
I  will  tell  you  of  the  fairest,  bravest  women,  who  among  them  is  most  fcur, — 
*Tis  Aurora  of  Vargas,  the  fair  Aurora,  named  the  pearl  of  all  Tol^e. 

"  My  lance  !  "  the  dark  Tuzani  cries.    "  My  shield  !  "  he  louldly  calls,  in  wrath. 

His  lance  he  holds  in  his  right  hand  ;  about  his  arm  his  shield  is  hung. 

He  goes  among  his  war-scarred  steeds,  his  forty  horses  each  regards. 

With  fierceness  gleaming  in  his  heart  and  eye,  he  puts  to  voice  his  thoughts. 

"  My  Berja,  strong  one,  on  thy  croup  111  ride  with  her,  pearl  of  Tolede  ; 

Or,  by  great  Allah  !  old  Cordue  ne'er  more  this  cavalier  shall  see !  ** 

His  furied  steed  he  lightly  mounts,  to  fiery  swiftness  spurs  him  on. 

Now  to  Toldde  he  makes  approach  and  soon  within  the  town  ho  comes. 

There  meets  him  straight  an  aged  man^  whose  beard  the  horseman  roughly  grasps. 

"  Old  man,  this  letter  give  don  Gutti^re,  Saldana's  haughty  lord. 

If  he  be  man,  then  will  he  come  to  battle  by  Almami's  fount ; 

In  truth  !  by  him  or  me,  the  one  most  brave,  must  she,  the  pearl,  be  won.** 

The  old  man  humbly  takes  the  charge ;  he  brings  it  to  Saldafta's  county 
As,  playing  at  a  game  of  chess,  the  pearl  so  wondrous  lair  he  wooes. 
The  count  in  scorn  the  letter  reads  ;  and,  as  his  eye,  the  challenge  meetsv 
With  upraised  hand  the  table  strikes,  till  all  its  parts  in  fragments  lie. 
Now,  rising,  he  demands  his  lance  ;  in  eager  tones  for  horse  he  shouts  : 
And  thus  the  trembling  maiden  knows  that  he  some  dire  encounter  plans. 

"  Don  Gutti^re,  my  noble  lord,  go  not,  I  pray  !  play  yet  with  me  \ " 

I  play  no  more  at  chess,  my  pearl,  with  lances  by  the  fount  I  play.** 

All  vainly  fall  the  maiden^s  tears ;  from  tilt  with  lance  no  knight  may  stay. 

The  pearl  then  quickly  dons  her  cloak,  and  closely  round  her  draws  its  folds. 

Her  faithful  mule  she  fearful  mounts,  her  mute»  Saldaila^s  boasted  pride  ; 

So  mounted  now,  she  seeks  the  stream  that  issues  from  Almami's  fount. 

Around  the  fount  the  grass  is  red,  and  red  the  water  of  the  fount ; 

But  not  with  blood  of  Christian  knight,  and  not  with  consecrated  gore 

Is  stained  the  fountain's  clearness  bright,  is  soiled  the  herbage  round  its  brink. 

The  dark  Tuzan'  lies  couched  in  death,  with  breast  lance-pierced  by  Gutti^e. 

His  crimson  life-blood  oozing  slow,  ebbs  trickling  down  the  ghastly  blade. 

His  Beija  mourns  with  sad'ning  neigh,  her  master's  wounds  she  cannot  heaL 

With  tender  heart  the  pearl  cries  out,  '*  Brave  knight,  good  courage  have,  live  od  ! 
Yet  may  you  win  sonoe  Moorish  maid,  for  now  these  wounds  I'll  strive  to  cure." 
"  Oh,  pearl,  so  white,  so  beautiful,  draw  out  this  steel  which  freezes — tears — " 
So,  ieariess  now,  she  draweth  near,  her  woman's  soul  with  pity  filled : 
But  he  his  forces  gathers, — all,  his  jealous  spirit  puts  to  might ; 
The  death-dyed  blade  withdrawn^i  he  grasps,  and  strikes  the  peari,  O,  Death,  for  thee* 

Annit  H.  Ryi€r^ 
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A  FEW  weeks  ago,  having  seated  my- 
self in  the  car  for  my  accustomed 
tnp  to  Boston,  I  opened  the  morning  paper. 
Passing  hastily  down  the  column  of  news 
brevities,  I  was  arrested  by  the  brief  an- 
nouncement, that  on  the  day  preceding  Mrs* 
P.  T.  Barnum  very  suddenly  died  in  New 
York,  her  husband  being  at  the  time  in 
Germany.  Reaching  the  city  I  found  a 
telegram  awaiting  me,  in  which  one  of  the 
family  thoughtfully  and  kindly  notified  me 
of  the  same  sad  event — the  departure  from 
earth  of  one  whom  I  shall  ever  remember 
with  grateful  emotions. 

The  interest  which  the  public  feel  in  any 
reminiscence  of  the  greatest  and  most  pop- 
uku- of  caterers  to  the  world's  passion  for 
amusement,  attaches  not  a  little  to  the 
companion  of  his  now  more  than  ''forty 
years*  struggles  and  triumphs."  Often  in 
hts  book — which  a  full  million  must  have 
read — ^and  in  his  conversations,  Mr.  Bar- 
oHn  remembers  his  wife ;  and  with  more 
of  feeling  than  the  casual  reader  may  sus- 
pect, he  was  accustomed  to  cite  the  Apos- 
tolic passage:  '* Without  CAarify^  I  am 
nothing!"  I  presume  that  the  reader 
knows  that  Mrs.  Barnum's  Christian  name 
was  Charity.  I  have  not  a  few  memories 
ia  which  the  Barnums,  husband  and  wife, 
are  permanently  held,  and  associated  with 
many  hours  of  curious  enjoyment  The 
recent  decease  of  the  wife  recalls  a  portion 
of  my  not  very  remote  past,  with  tender 
vividness.  And  I  am  sure  the  readers  of 
the  Repository  will  thank  me  if  I  tell 
them  somewhat  of  things  I  personally  know 
of  a  couple  whereof  millions,  on  both  sides 
of  the  great  water,  have  heard  &o  much. 
Nor  need  my  readers  ^hink  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  any  great  caution,  lest  I  betray 
tbeconfidences  cf  a  protracted  and  strangely 
generous  hospitality.  I  find  myself  free 
and  sate  to  talk  with  little  occasion  for  re- 
straint, of  what  I  have  seen  and  heard 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of  my  two  friends 
—the  one  in  Rome ;  the  other  in  the  peace- 
ful valley  "  across  the  river." 

It  may  be  not  without  an  interest  to  the 
reader  if  I  explain  how  it  happened  that  for 


several  years,  I  was  almost  literally  one  of 
the  Barnum  family — never,  however,  present 
as  "company,"  against  which  they  both 
protested.  In  the  latter  part  of  December, 
1866,  I  went  to  New  York,  where  1  was 
almost  a  total  stranger,  to  take  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Ambassador,  the  office  of  which 
was  on  Nassau  street.  I  found  a  home, 
where  on  Sundays  I  preached,  and  at  all 
times  did  such  pastoral  labor  as  my  little 
spare  time  permitted,  in  Huntingon  on 
Long  Island,  thirty-five  miles  irom  the  city 
up  the  Sound.  Necessarily  I  was  compelled 
to  pass  two  nights  of  the  week  in  the  city, 
taking  a  room  at  a  hotel.  So  matters  went 
on  for  a  year.  Early  in  February,  1868,  the 
door  of  the  Ambassador  office  opened,  and 
the  "  Bismarck  of  managers  "  entered.  He 
came  to  my  desk  and  asked  me  several 
leading  and  prophetic  questions — ^as  to  how 
much  of  my  time  I  was  in  the  city,  and  as 
to  my  hotel  accommodations ;  and  he  ended 
with  these  three :  "  Can  you  be  at  liberty 
this  afternoon  ?  Will  you  dine  at  my  house.^ 
Will  you  pass  the  night  with  me  ? "  As 
many  times  I  gave  the  affirmative. 

There  was  at  the  time  a  mutual  friend  at 
Mr.  Barnum's  house,  one  who  for  thirty 
years  has  been  in  the  habit  of  saying  things 
of  me,  and  "  behind  my  back  "  too,  things 
which,  when  they  get  round  to  me,  never 
make  me  angry.  This  royal  friend  had 
been  talking  about  me  to  the  gentleman  who 
gave  me  that  call.  I  may  add  that  his 
name  is  Abel  C.  Thomas,  who  lives  in 
Tacony,  Philadelphia. 

Reaching  the  house, — one  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  mansions — I  first  saw  Mrs.  Bar- 
num, the  ^  Charity,"  so  well  known  to  so 
wide  a  circle  of  readers.  From  that  hour 
to  her  death,  I  received  at  her  hands  noth- 
ing but  kindness, — a  hearty  welcome  when 
I  came,  and  a  reminder  to  return  when  I 
went  away.  I  hope  I  justified  her  confi- 
dence; yet  I  have  always  suspected  that 
my  Tacony  friend  had  something  to  do  with 
it  And  it  will  please  not  alone  myself,  but 
very  many  readers  of  this,  if  I  here  record 
what  I  have  heard  Mrs.  Barnum  say  a 
great  many  times ;  "  Mr.  Thomas  is  a  min- 
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ister  who  comes  up  to  what  I  think  every 
minister  ought  to  be ;  I  wish  they  were  all 
lilce  him."  I  think  it  would  have  been  a 
comfort  to  Mrs.  Bamum  in  her  life,  could 
she  have  foreknown  that  the  funeral  service 
over  her  casket  was  to  be  pronounced  by 
the  minister-friend  for  whom  she  had  such 
solid  respect 

On  leaving  the  succeeding  morning,  my 
new  found  friend  put  into  my  hands  a  key, 
and  said :  **  Come  now  as  often  as  you  can 
and  stay  as  long  as  you  can ;  only,  remem- 
ber, you  are  not  company ^  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  winter-— during  which  the 
mansion  was  pretty  well  filled  with  com- 
pany from  abroad — from  that  first  visit  to 
the  present  hour,  I  never  have  had  even 
opportunity  to  beg  an  invitation.  The 
'*  latch  string  "  has  been  always  out ;  and  I 
know  not  how  I  could  have  had  much 
greater  freedom  had  I  been  proprietor  of 
the  premises.  And  a  pleasant  feature  is  that 
neither  of  the  Bamums  ever  seemed  to  have 
the  thought  of  conferring  a  favor.  Mrs.  Bar- 
num  often  said  to  me :  "I  hope  you wiM  be 
here  aH  jrou  can ;  for  my  husband  needs 
your  company  so  much.*'  And  this  to  a 
man  whom  they  had  taken  from  hotel  soli- 
tude, and  set  down  in  their  best  clover ! 

The  table  was  always  attractive,  but  by 
no  means  simply  because  of  tempting  viands. 
The  incorrigible  humorist  at  the  head  of 
the  taWe,  ready  to  gush  at  any  time,  seemed 
to  have  no  power  to  keep  the  jokes  back 
when  knife  and  fork  were  at  play.  Had  I 
been  a  Boswell  I  doubt  not  I  should  have 
found  material  for  as  droll  a  book  as  need 
be  printed.  If  it  be  true  that  bad  people 
never  laugh  in  "  real  earnest,'*  there  cer- 
tainly was  very  little  badness  at  the  table 
of  the  Bamums. 

Even  annoyances  were  at  times  wholly 
mitigated  in  being  the  occasion  of  a  jocose 
demonstration  which  convulsed  the  com- 
pany, by  no  means  excluding  the  perpetra- 
tor. On  a  particular  occasion  it  happened, 
as  it  will  in  the  best  regulated  families, 
that  the  butcher  had  not  sent  the  tender 
steak  he  had  been  paid  for.  The  man  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  knowing  what  the 
article  ought  to  be,  concluded  the  carver 
was  dull.    All  round  the  table,  the  impres- 


sion was  strong  that  the  knives  were  not 
sharp.    By-and-by  the  husband  asked : 

"  My  dear,  have  you  an  opera  glass  ?  " 

"Why,  what  do  I  want  with  an  opera 
glass  ?  " 

"  I  want  you  to  make  a  critical  inspection 
and  see  if  you  can  make  out  whether  that 
is  beet  or  leather ! " 

The  serious  manner  in  which  this  was 
said,  made  it  indescribably  comical;  and 
the  simultaneous  laugh  might  have  been 
heard  all  over  the  mansion. 

On  one  occasion  Mrs.  Bamum  had  use 
for  the  chore-boy — a  fine  Httle  fellow  whom 
I  will  call  Tom.  "Where  is  Tom,  Mr. 
Bamum?" 

"  Tom  is  m  the  library." 

"  What  is  he  doing  In  the  library  ?" 

"  He  is  storing  his  inUllectr' 

"  Storing  his  intellect !  what  is  he  doing?" 

"  He  is  reading  the  life  of  Bamum  \ " 

Tumingtome,  Mrs.  B.  exclaimed,  "There, 
did  you  ever  see  stH:h  a  man  as  that  in  all 
your  Kfe ! "  In  all  sincerity,  I  replied  that 
I  had  not.  But  it  was  the  fact,  that  Ton) 
was  at  work  on  the  "Struggles  and 
Triumphs ! " 

Of  course  Mrs.  Bamum  must  have  been 
a  dull  scholar  not  to  have  had  the  joking 
faculty  well  developed.  I  saw  that  she 
heartily  enjoyed  htm,  as  she  could  not  keep 
the  laughter  down  even  when  censuring 
what  she  thought  a  somewhat  extravagant 
use  of  the  fecuhy  on  the  part  of  her  spouse. 
I  do  not  recollect  an  instance  in  which  she 
started  a  joke.  But  when,  as  was  oAen 
the  case,  a  good  natured  specimen  was  pro- 
duced for  her  special  benefit,  it  rarely  failed 
to  be  honored  with  a  repartee  every  whit 
Its  equal.  And  I  can  testify  that  I  have 
never,  on  any  occasion,  seen  Mr.  Bamum 
more  thoroughly  ddighted  than  on  occasion 
of  his  wife's  sending  back  a  gibe  with  good 
interest!  "Well,"  he  would  .<«iy  to  me 
when  we  bad  reached  the  library,  "  Charity 
gave  me  a  stinger  that  time,  didn't  she  ?** 
He  really  expected  a  compliment  whenever 
his  joke  extorted  from  his  wife  a  crushing 
retum  t  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  she 
thoroughly  enjoyed  her  success. 

The  suspicion  gradually  grew  upon  me 
that  the  room  was  not  quite  as  light  as  it 
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used  to  be,  and  that  the  gas  was  losing 
something  of  its  brilliancy.  In  other  words, 
my  eyes  began  to  need  a  Httle  artificial 
help.  I  procured  a  pair  of  eye-glasses.  I 
thoaght  the  supper  table  would  be  a  good 
place  to  make  the  palpable  confession  that 
my  sight  was  no  longer  young.  Besides 
the  Bamums  and  myselC  there  were  three 
ladies  at  the  table,  two  of  whom  were 
younger  than  myself ;  and  I  supposed  none 
of  them  conscious  of  impaired  vision. 
I  adjusted  the  glasses,  and  looked  as  if  *'  I 
did  not  care  who  knew  it."  To  my  surprise, 
the  lady  nearest  me  leisurely  did  likewise. 
Not  to  be  outdone  the  other  ladies  surprised 
us  ail  by  putting  the  same  instruments  in 
the  proper  places.  Then  Mrs.  Bamum 
drew  forth  her  golden-bowed,  determined 
not  to  seem  singular.  Next  in  order, 
properly  to  bring  up  the  rear,  the  master  of 
the  house  was  soon  staring  at  the  company 
through  the  same  artificial  medium  of 
vision !  There  was  an  artificial  silence, 
followed  by  a  chorus  of  rather  noisy  laugh- 
ter. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  de- 
lighted with  that  unique  entertainment  — 
the  Tom  Thumb  troupe.  But  mine  was  the 
hx  greater  novelty  of  meeting  them  all  at 
Mr.  Bamum's  house  and  table.  The  loqua- 
cious member  of  that  company  of  little  folks 
was  the  "  General."  But  all  were  sociable, 
and  seemed  very  much  like  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  but  of  \try  diminutive  size.  They 
had  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  were  so 
fiuniliar  with  the  etiquette  of  courts  and 
palaces,  that  their  accents  and  manners  were 
thoroughly  courtly. 

Mr.  Bamum's  houses,  lx>th  in  New  York 
and  in  Bridgeport,  frequently  entertained 
not  a  few  persons  well  known  to  fame. 
Giief  anoong  these  were  Alice  and  Phoebe 
Gary  and  Horace  Greeley.  The  Gary  sis- 
ters I  had  known  in  their  early  youth  in 
Ohio,  when  they  were  contributors  to  the 
Star  in  the  JVes/,  under  the  editorship  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  A.  Qurley.  It  was  a 
privilege  to  renew,  after  a  lapse  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  the  early  acquaintanceship. 
Alice  was  never  well,  and  it  was  with  no 
little  pain  that  she  took  part  in  any  conver- 
sation. But  Phoebe  prior  to  her  sister^s 
decease,  seemed   the  image  of   vigorous 


health,  and  no  one  could  put  more  life  into 
word  or  act.  It  may  seem  strange,  yet  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  the  liveliest  party  I 
ever  met  with  at  the  Barnums,  was  on  the 
evening  succeeding  the  destruction  of  his 
second  Museum  on  Broadway.  As  I  went 
to  the  city  that  cold  day,  I  saw  in  the  dailies 
full  accounts  of  the  conflagration,  the  de- 
struction of  the  wild  beasts,  and  the  change 
to  ashes  of  so  much  valuable  property, 
which  no  insurance  could  in  any  good  de- 
gree cover.  "Well,"  thought  I,  "it  will 
not  be  very  lively  at  the  Barnums  to- 
night," and  I  entered  the  door  as'if  it  must 
open  to  a  sepulchre.  But  it  is  literally  true 
that  a  man  can  get  u6ed  to  anything.  Were 
it  possible  to  repeat  the  gibbet  a  few  times, 
I  doubt  if  the  third  or  fourth  "  sentence " 
would  convey  much  of  a  fright.  So  often 
had  this  man  been  the  sport  of  fortune, 
so  often  had  he  seen  a  competence  go  out 
in  a  night,  that  this  destructive  conflagra- 
tion really  troubled  him  less  than  would 
the  prospect  of  an  average  headache.  On 
that  evening  I  found  there  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Thomas  and  Phoebe  Gary.  And  the  story^ 
teller  was  never  in  better  mood.  He  used 
to  say :  "  Phoebe  Gary  is  the  wittiest  wo- 
man that  lives."  And  she  gave  evidence 
that  evening  that  her  reputation  was  de- 
served. It  was  on  that  occasion  that  he 
astonished  her  by  saying,  "Phoebe,  you 
know  that  ht  woman  weighing  over  four 
hundred,  and  the  skeleton  man  weighing 
less  than  fifty?"  She  had  seen  them. 
"  Well,  they  are  husband  and  wife  I " 

"  Mercy  on  me ;  but  I  suppose  they  love 
through  thick  and  thin  ! " 

Horace  Greeley  had  the  freedom  of  many 
a  New  York  mansion.  But  he  had  a  strong 
friendship  for  Mr.  Barnum  ;  and  not  infre- 
quently yielded  to  the  invitation  to  make 
his  house  a  home  weeks  at  a  time.  I  had 
heard  so  much  of  Mr.  Greeley,  of  his  eccen- 
tricities, his  absent-mindedness,  his  care- 
lessness touching  his  dress,  that  I  thought 
myself  fortunate  indeed  that  I  could  see 
him  familiarly  and  really  know  him — know 
him  as  the  public  hardly  ever  knows  an 
eminent  man.  I  soon  learned  .  that  the 
public  estimate  as  to  his  odd  ways,  was  not 
far  from  being  accurate;  and  what  was 
strange,  he  rather  enjoyed  comments  on 
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his  peculiarities,  though  of  course  these 
were  rather  covertly  put.  But  he  did  per- 
mit free  talk  about  his  "  horrid  "  chirogra- 
phy,  though  I  doubted  if  he  was  convinced 
that  it  was  so  very  illegible. 

I  found  to  my  surprise  that  Mr.  Greeley 
could  tell  stories,  and  tell  them  well.  On 
one  occasion,  while  at  the  table,  he  entered 
very  freely  into  a  controversy  with  a  lady 
on  the  subject  of  the  female  ballot,  to  which 
project  he  was  earnestly  opposed.  And  he 
finally  "  closed  debate  "  by  telling  a  story 
for  her  special  benefit !  "  A  strong-minded 
woman,  and  a  widow,  called  her  son  to  her, 
as  she  had  something  very  important  to 
communicate  to  him.  'John,  my  son,  I 
have  given  the  matter  serious  thought,  and 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  marry  'Squire 
Jones  next  week.*  *  Good  for  you,  mother: 
does  'Squire  Jones  know  anything  about  it 
yet?'" 

One  evening  as  Mr.  Greeley  was  leaving 
the  house,  Mr.  Barnum  urged  him  to  take 
a  key  as  he  might  be  out  later  than  he  an- 
ticipated. But  he  was  sure  he  should  re- 
turn by  ten.  And  off  he  went  Speaking 
of  him  in  the  accustomed  style  when  absent, 
Mr.  Barnum  said  so  soon  as  he  left :  'M  am 
sorry  Horace  didn't  take  the  key ;  for  he 
won't  get  back  till  midnight."  We  waited 
till  eleven,  but  no  "Horace."  I  did  my 
best  to  drive  Mr.  B.  off  to  bed  ;  and  at  last 
on  promising  not  to  remain  up  after  twelve* 
he  consented  to  leave  me.  I  broke  faith  so 
far  as  to  remain  a  half  hour  after  twelve, 
and  then  retired,  **but  not  to  sleep."  I 
heard  the  clock  strike  one,  and  immediately 
the  bell  at  the  door  sounded.  Very  much 
in  the  style  of  Lady  Macbeth  in  her  sleep- 
walking— I  mean  so  far  as  wardrobe  is  con- 
cerned— I  started  for  the  door.  Opening 
it,  there  stood  "  Horace  "  In  the  drab  coat. 
"  I  tell  you,  I  had  no  idea  of  being  out  so 
late ! "  And  he  'started  for  his  room.  I 
called  him  back.  "  I  am  afraid  that  your 
heavy  boots  may  awake  Mrs.  Barnum,  who 
is  not  very  well  to-night."  He  sat  upon 
the  stair,  and  by  our  united  effort  he  got  into 
his  "  stocking  feet,"  and  we  quietly  went  to 
our  rooms.  In  the  morning  he  explained. 
He  went  to  the  Tribune  office.  Here  he 
was  called  for  and  taken  to  a  gathering  of 
gentlemen.    He  made  several  attempts  to 


leave.    But  Fernando    Wood    was    there 
with  his  carriage.     He  would  take  him 
when  he  went  home,  and  he  would  go  soon. 
Only  he  did  not  "go  soon."     I  asked  him, 
"  Was  that  Fernando  Wood  and  his  car- 
riage that  I  saw  as  I  opened  the  door?"    He 
said  it  was.     I  remembered  the  style  of  the 
Tribune  in  dealing  with  Fernando  Wood  ! 
In  the  quarrels  of  editors  and  politicians, 
how  little  of  personal  bitterness  really  gets 
into  the  seemingly    bitter   words!     Read 
what  they  say  each  of  the  other,  and  you 
would  think  they  could  not  possibly  ex- 
change a  civil  word.    But  they  can  visit  at 
the  same  gathering,  and  ride  in  the  same 
coach,  and  be  personal  friends  all  the  time. 
One  day  I  received  a  copy  of  the  "  Vaga- 
bond    Adventures,"     by    Ralph     Keeler, 
whose  recent  fate  is  involved  in  such  sad 
mystery.     I  thought  to  read  a  few  pages. 
I  did  not  close  the  book  till  I  had  read 
every  wdrd.     I  took  the  book  to  Mr.  Bar- 
num, and  said,  "  There  is  a  book  you  must 
read."    "  Well,  sometime,  perhaps."     I  in- 
sisted that  he  should  read  a  few  pages  at 
once,  and  extorted  a  promise.    On  my  next 
call  I  found  that  he  had  lead  every  word, 
and  was  passing  it  round.     He  was  de- 
lighted with  it,  for  it  was  so  much  in  the 
line  of   his  own  early  experience  that  it 
seemed  his  own  story.    "  Write  Mr.  Keeler, 
and  tell  him  what  you  think  of  his  book." 
"  I  will»  and  urge  him  to  call  on  me."     Mr. 
Keeler  was  thoroughly  delighted  on  getting 
a  letter  from  his  senior  brother  in  the  show 
line  ;  and  in  about  two  weeks,  to  our  great 
satisfaction,   Mr.  Keeler  called.    He  was 
so  complete  a  gentleman,  so  polished  in 
his  address,  so  neat  in  his  apparel,  that  it 
did  not  seem  possble  that  he  ever  could 
have  been  the  "  infant  phenomenon,"  his 
description  of  which    is    so    exceedingly 
droll.    The  readers  of  his  strange  book 
will  remember  the  humble  guise  in  which 
the  penniless  youth  first  crossed  the  ocean. 
He  told  us  that  on  that  very  voyage.  Dr. 
Chapin  was  a  passenger.     He  eyed  the 
preacher  curiously,  and  wished  he  could 
know  him.    But  he  no  more  dared  to  speak 
to  a  cabin  gentleman  than  to  a  king.     Mrs, 
Barnum  was  delighted  with  poor  Keeler — 
poor  I  must  call  him,  now  that  his  fate  is 
wrapped  in  such  painful   mystery.    Said 
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she :  "  That  man  could  not  be  anything  but 
a  gentleman,  if  he  tried." 

The  importunities  of  men  and  women 
with  subscription  books,  furthering  their 
designs  upon  the  pockets  of  the  rich,  are 
among  the  most  sickening  phases  of  human 
character  which  were  exhibited  to  me  while 
sojourning  with  the  Bamums.  Representa- 
tives of  all  sorts  of  enterprises,  of  all  sorts 
of  philanthropies,  of  all  sorts  of  charities, 
would  literally  drive  into  the  tomb  any 
millionaire  that  gave  them  a  hearing.  The 
summary  style  in  which  Mr.  Barnum  dis- 
posed of  these  people,  at  first  gave  me 
some  pain ;  but  in  a  short  time  I  won- 
dered that  he  could  put  up  with  this  literaily 
endless  throng  of  "beggars,"  with  the 
amount  of  patience  he  really  exhibited. 
They  knew  his  outgoings  and  incomings. 
They  rarely  failed  to  call  when  he  was  not 
at  home.  Morning,  noon  and  at  about  six 
in  the  afternoon,  when  he  was  seldom  absent, 
the  door-bell  sounded  almost  continuously. 
Rarely  could  he  breakfast,  dine  or  sup, 
without  being  called  upon  by  these  cormo- 
rants of  the  subscription  book — in  nearly 
every  case  utter  strangers  to  him.  Seldom 
did  any  one  approach  him  directly.  He  or 
she  began  a  long  way  off.  Mr.  Barnum 
would  be  praised  for  his  enterprise.  He 
had  done  wonderful  things  in  reforming 
amusements.  His  temperance  lecture  some- 
where did  a  world  of  good.  Did  he  re. 
member  being  at  such  a  place  at  a  partic- 
ular  time  ?  "  Well,  I  was  there."  Was  he 
enjoying  good  health  ?  "  Very  glad  to  hear 
that  your  health  is  good."  At  last,  with  a 
profusion  of  smiles  and  compliments,  the 
subscription  book  would  appear!  He 
would  say :  "  Yes,  I  have  been  looking  for 
that  all  the  time  ! "  And  the  intruder,  not 
at  all  satisfied,  would  soon  take  his  leave 
to  be  succeeded  by  another,  and  another, 
ani  so  on  like  the  line  of  Banquo.  And  all 
this  while  the  untasted  "  mutton  was  getting 
cold."  Then  would  come  the  letter  carrier, 
aAwa3rs  well  loaded ;  and  a  large  percentage 
of  the  letters  would  prove  but  so  many  de- 
vices to  extort  money.  He  often  said  to 
me,  'Mt  may  be  hard  work  to  get  a  fortune, 
but  it  is  great  deal  harder  to  keep  people 
firom  wresting  it  from  you  after  you  get  it" 
And  I  rapidly  reached  the  same  conclusion. 


In  his  own  way,  and  at  his  own  sugges- 
tion, he  was  always  giving.  Once  he  sur- 
prised one  of  our  Sunday  schools  with  an 
excellent  organ.  Then  turning  to  me,  he 
said :  "  Don't  put  that  in  your  paper,  tor  if 
you  do  it  will  cost  me  ten  thousand  dollars!" 

For  the  last  eighteen  years  of  her  life, 
Mrs.  Barnum  was  a  semi-invalid.  Just 
what  was  her  ailment  the  physicians  were 
not  fully  agreed.  It  was  however  some- 
what intermittent.  It  was  not  an  uncom- 
mon occurrence  that  one  day  she  would  be 
under  doctor's  treatment,  and  so  much  a 
sufferer  as  not  to  be  able  to  take  her  place 
at  the  table ;  while  the  next  day  she  would 
be  equal  to  her  favorite  ride  in  the  Park, 
for  shopping  at  Stewart's  and  for  what  she 
never  was  willing  to  delegate,  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  household.  When  the 
hours  of  suffering  were  upon  her,  the  worst 
efiEect  seemed  to  be  on  her  nervous  system^ 
naturally  directing  her  attention  vividly  to 
her  infirmity,  and  perhaps  causing  her  to 
exaggerate  the  immediate  trouble.  At 
such  crises,  whatever  tended  to  force  her 
thoughts  upon  other  matters,  proved  a  hun- 
dred fold  more  i^otent  than  doctor's  pre- 
scriptions. 

It  happened  on  one  of  these'  occasions, 
that  Mr.  Barnum  was  taken  ill,  rapidly 
reaching  symptoms  somewhat  alarming. 
For  a  week  he  did  not  leave  his  house,  and 
a  good  part  of  the  time  he  was  confined  to 
his  bed.  The  thermometer  which  exactly 
gauged  the  state  of  his  illness,  was  the 
frequency  and  emphasis  ot  his  pleasantries. 
It  was  really  serious  when  these  came  to  a 
full  stop.  I  was  enabled  to  pass  two  suc- 
cessive nights  in  his  room,  during  which 
his  disease  culminated,  his  distress  being 
very  great.  On  the  second  morning  I  was 
relieved  from  all  anxiety  as  a  thumping 
joke  gave  proof  that  the  Rubicon  was 
passed.  But  the  circumstances  which  his 
great  suffering  and  real  danger  developed, 
was  the  change  in  his  wife.  She  gave  him 
her  entire  thought  and  care,  and  for  the 
time  it  was  difficult  to  see  that  she  could 
be  the  invalid  which  she  nevertheless  really 
was. 

On  another  occasion,  though  qute  ill  and 
extremely  sensitive  in  her  nerves,  she 
nevertheless  came  to  the  breakfast  table. 
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Some  remark  happened  to  awaken  my  rec- 
ollection of  what  I  think  was  the  most 
ridiculous  exhibition  I  ever  witnessed  or 
heard.  Years  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
attend  a  "  love  feast  *'  at  a  weekly  Confer- 
ence of  the  Adventists — the  believers  in 
the  immediate  Second  Coming  of  Christ  in 
Judgment.  As  it  is  but  a  step  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  so  there  is  no 
grotesqueness  so  comical  as  that  which 
perverts  things  meant  to  be  serious.  No 
pen  can  describe,  no  tongue  can  tell,  how 
extremely  ridiculous  were  the  fanatical 
demonstrations  of  the  brothers  and  sisters 
at  that  meeting.  Among  the  exhorters  was 
a  woman  whose  zeal  was  at  melting  heat. 
It  seems  that  her  husband  was  not  a  be- 
liever, and  was  in  the  habit  of  "poking 
fun  "  at  his  credulous  wife.  She  gave  the 
exact  words  in  which  he  habitually  ad- 
dressed her,  and  the  exact  words  of  her 
reply.  She  was  a  "  fool "  ;  he  was  a  "  poor 
sinner."  And  she  added,  "  He  laughs  at 
me  now,  but  when  he  sees  the  Son  of  Man 
coming  in  the  clouds,  he  will  laugh  out  of 
the  other  corner  of  his  mouth  !  *'  I  may  as 
well  confess  it.  All  the  while  at  the  laugh- 
ing  point,  at  this  my  self-control  gave  way. 
I  literally  screamed  with  laughter,  in  which, 
fortunately  for  me,  my  unseemly  demonstra- 
tions were  drowned  in  the  general  uproar  1 

It  was  this  reminiscence  that  was  re- 
called that  morning  at  the  table.  I  began 
to  recite  it ;  and  as  1  proceeded,  its  extreme 
ridiculousness  came  over  me,  and  I  think  I 
may  claim  that  I  told  it  with  the  proper 
**  accent"  I  had  really  forgotten  the  feeble 
condition  of  the  lady  near  my  right.  But  it 
was  impossible  to  forget  her  long.  She 
was  a  good  listener ;  she  always  saw  the 
points ;  and  nobody  knew  better  than  she 
when  to  laugh.  She  literally  shook  with 
laughter.  Her  hands  went  up  and  down. 
Color  came  into  her  face.  She  was  for  the 
time  literally  cured.  Reaching  the  library, 
Mr.  Bamum  said  to  me :  "  There,  such  a 
convulsing  story  as  that,  is  worth  more  to 
my  wife,  than  all  the  medical  skiU  in  New 
York.  She  wiU  go  to  the  Park  to-day." 
And  she  did. 

On  several  occasions  when  my  wife  was 


present,  we  set  our  joint-ingenuity  to  work 
to  get  Mrs.  Bamum  out  to  some  afternoon 
amusement,  to  further  which  scheme  her 
husband  was  always  more  than  ready.  We 
usually  succeeded.  And  there  was  satis- 
faction in  the  endeavor,  for  none  knew  bet- 
ter how  to  enjoy  a  recreation ;  and  the  en- 
joyment was  always  a  tonic  to  her  nerves. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Bamum 
was  always  brimful  of  work.  Said  I,  "  You 
hire  secretaries,  yet  you  do  the  hard  work 
yourself."  "  I  know  it ;  but  then  I  can*t 
help  it."  I  believe  he  would  die  in  a  month 
on  enforced  idleness.  I  made  several  at- 
tempts to  argue  Mr.  Bamum  out  of  busi- 
ness. "  Could  I  afford  it  as  well  as  you,  I 
would  not  tie  myself  up  with  all  these  enter- 
prises. I  would  *  go  a  fishing,'  as  '  Horace' 
said  you  ought  too.  I  would  go  where  I 
could  smell  the  hemlock,  and  the  pine,  and 
the  spruce." 

"  Well,  that  is  just  what  I  ought  to  do. 
I  am  a  fool  that  I  do  not  But  think  of 
forty  years  of  habit ! " 

During  tiie  period  of  my  acquaintance 
with  the  Barnums,  the  two  were  the  family, 
for  the  daughters  (they  had  no  sons)  were 
married  and  had  homes  of  their  own.  But 
of  course,  as  they  lived  near — ^both  while  in 
the  city  and  at  the  summer  "  Waldemere," 
— they  were  in  aqd  out  often.  The  several 
families  often  passed  the  evenings  together, 
and  the  spectacle  was  quite  patnarchal, 
only  the  "patriarch"  seemed  about  the 
youngest  of  the  group. 

But  I  must  close  these  reminiscences, 
though  they  are  but  specimens  while  my 
memory  is  literally  packed.  The  recent 
decease  of  the  good  woi.ian — and  a  good 
woman  Mrs.  Charity  Bamum  assuredly  was 
— has  caused  me  to  live  over  not  a  few  of 
the  genial  hours  I  passed  in  her  home.  It 
is  the  penalty  of  being  distinguished,  that 
public  curiosity  is  not  only  awakened,  but 
will  be  gratified ;  and  I  have  felt  free  to  tell 
a  few  "  tales  out  of  school."  I  know  they 
will  interest  my  many  readers.  I  feel  very 
sure  they  cannot  displease  my  generous 
friend,  who,  if  he  has  carried  out  the  inten- 
tion he  recently  wrote  me  about  in  a  Lon- 
don letter,  is  in  Rome. 

George  H*  Emerson^ 
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WE  had  ordered  saddle-horses  for 
the  mountain  and  sat  down  to  a 
hasty  lunch  at  the  hotel  Diomed,  near  the 
Stsebiean  gate  at  Pompeii.  The  old  walls 
of  this  ancient  structure  are  still  in  a  fair 
state  of  presevation,  though  it  was  neces- 
sary, after  the  excavation,  to  renew  the  roof 
and  doors,  one  of  which  had  yielded  to  the 
weight  and  the  other  to  the  heat  of  the 
falling  cinders,  when  the  city  was  des- 
troyed. The  owner's  name  was  found  on 
this,  as  on  many  other  buildings.  So  that 
though  he  has  been  dead  almost  two  thou- 
sand years,  the  house'  retains  his  name  ; 
and  it  gives  a  certain  classic  air  to  the 
simple  hostebry,  for  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  original  proprietor  to  have  been  a 
descendant  of  the  companion  of  Ulysses  in 
spying  through  the  Phrygian  camp,  and 
despoiling  lofty  Troy  of  her  palladium.  For 
were  not  the  Greeks  the  first  to  discover 
and  occupy  the  goodly  lands  about  the 
"  Parthenopian  waters"  —  and  do  not  the 
same  waters  ripple  now  alnvost  at  our  feet  ? 
But  our  present  purpose  is  not  to  trace  the 
genealogy  of  Greek  or  Trojan  heroes,  but 
to  visit  the  summit  of  Vesuvius. 

As  we  came  from  the  house,  half  a  dozen 
indolent  Italians  proffered  their  assistance, 
where  there  was  need  of  none,  as  is 
usually  the  case.  One  of  them  seized  my 
sleepy  looking  pony  firmly  by  the  bit,  as  if 
he  were  a  very  Pegasus,  and  liable  at  any 
moment  to  set  out  again  for  the  sun,  if  not 
securely  anchored  to  the  earth.  Such  pre- 
caution was  clearly  superfluous,  for  the 
animal  showed  little  disposition,  then  or 
subsequently,  to  move  at  all.  It  only 
showed  how  careful  these  shabby  looking 
fellows  are,  and  ho  a  considerate  of  strangers. 
One  able-bodied  citizen  held  the  stirrup 
by  which  I  was  to  mount,  a  third*  stood 
ready  to  put  my  foot  in  place  on  the  other 
side,  a  fourth  banded  roe  a  willow  branch 
in  lieu  of  riding  whip,  and  a  fifth  stood  by 
and  directed  the  proceedings  ;  and  then 
each  held  out  a  grimy  hand  'for  the  ex- 
pected fee.  It  is  the  Italian  custom,  and 
happy  he  who  can  avoid  their  importuni- 
ties, or  escape  their  imposition. 

I  had  occasion  one  day  in  a  certain  city 


to  make  a  single  inquiry  concerning  a 
place  I  was  seeking.  Experience  had 
taught  me  to  be  cautious  whom  I  question- 
ed, lest  he  shoulo  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
multitude  of  professional  guides  who  would 
importune  me  to  accept  his  services,  be- 
fore giving  any  answer,  and  then  perhaps 
refuse  the  desired  information.  By-and-by 
I  met  a  staid  and  portly  looking  man  with 
his  arms  full  of  bundles  as  if  returning  from 
a  shopping  expedition.  It  was  clear  he 
could  not  be  a  cuerofu,  I  would  ask  him. 
I  could  not  have  made  a  worse  mistake. 
Instead  of  answering  direct,  he  dropped 
his  bundles  on  the  walk,  hailed  a  boy 
across  the  street  to  come  and  watch  them, 
and  set  out  to  lead  the  way,  with  the  re- 
freshing intelligence  that  he  was  one  of 
the  oldest  guides  in  town,  and  especially 
devoted  to  Americans.  I  compromised 
with  him  for  a  few  centessimi,  and  then 
found  my  way  alone  without  further  ques- 
tionings. These  people  are  always  on  the 
alert  for  an  opportunity  to  turn  a  penny, 
honestly  or  otherwise.  They  are  ready  to 
do  any  favor  you  may  desire,  or  they  can 
devise  ;  but  it  is  always  for  a  consideration. 
They  often  claim  to  have  rendeied  you 
some  service  that  you  are  wholly  uncon- 
scious of,  and  even  when  ihe  obligation  is 
clearly  on  the  other  side  they  manrge  to 
turn  the  tables  on  you.  The  neighborhood 
of  Vesuvius  is  especially  prolific  of  guides, 
cripples  and  beggars. 

As  soon  as  we  were  fairly  in  our  saddles 
for  the  ascent,  we  hastened  from  the  hotel 
of  classic  memories  with  its  motley  crowd 
of  hangers-on.  But  we  left  our  group  only 
to  come  upon  others,  from  point  to  point, 
less  in  numbers,  but  no  less  ardent  and 
offensive  than  the  first.  It  is  five  miles 
from  Pompeii  to  where  the  more  abrupt 
ascent  begins.  The  way  is  in  part,  along 
a  splendid  highway,  a  contribution  of  former 
ages  to  the  present  time,  but  chiefly  through 
narrow,  crooked  lanes  between  the  vine- 
yards and  petty  farms  of  this  part  of  the 
campagna.  As  we  near  the  mountain,  and 
begin  the  ascent,  we  pass  a  straggling  line 
of  wretched  buildings  in  all  stages  of  dilap- 
idation, firom  which  swarm  a  multitude  of 
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children  and  aged  cripples,  frowsy,  filthy 
and  half-clad,  the  very  progeny  of  ruin, 
who  implore  us  in  the  name  of  all  the 
saints  at  once,  for  alms,  and  flaunt  their 
rags  in  token  of  their  needs.  The  vine- 
yards even  here,  have  a  thrifty  look,  but 
mendicancy  is  the  birthright  of  the  people, 
and  they  seldom  rise  above  it.  The  wo- 
men in  many  of  the  humbler  dwellings  re- 
call the  matrons  of  the  ancient  world,  for 
they  **  lay  their  hands  to  the  spindle  and 
their  hands  hold  the  distaff."  And  at  fre- 
quent intervals  may  be  see  or  heard,  the 
old  and  clumsy  hand-loom. 

When  the  ascent  first  becomes  abrupt, 
the  surface  for  the  most  part  is  bare  and 
brown,  or  hard  and  broken  into  tortuous 
rifts  ;  but  at  intervals  on  the  narrow  slopes, 
are  still  vineyards  and  occasional  clumps 
of  young  olive  trees,  till  we  reach  the  broad 
plateau  midway  of  the  mountain  side.  And 
here  while  we  let  our  horses  stop  to  breathe, 
we  have  opportunity  to  view  the  scene 
below  us,  and  around.  It  is  marvellous  for 
variety,  and  that  nameless  charm  that 
variety  always  gives.  We  stand  upon  a 
bed  of  friable,  volcanic  rock,  whose  surface 
of  disintegrating  fragments  easily  crumbles 
to  dust.  Just  below  us  on  the  side  toward 
the  sea,  is  a  belt  of  glistening  lava  ejected 
by  the  eruption  of  1858,  which  hardened 
almost  as  fast  as  it  reached  the  surface, 
and  did  therefore  little  harm.  On  the 
verge  of  this  and  along  the  base  of  the 
plateau,  hover  small  vine)rards  and  rude 
dwellings,  all  of  which  may  be  swept  away 
by  the  next  eruption.  Further  down,  the 
vines  and  grounds  are  more  extensive,  and 
on  the  surrounding  plain,  the  villages  we 
passed  with  half  a  dozen  others,  including 
Pompeii  itself,  which  at  this  distance 
seems,  what  it  really  is,  an  open  sepulchre  ; 
since  it  has  none  of  the  variety,  in  color  or 
height  of  buildings,  that  belong  to  a  city  of 
the  living.  In  the  distance,  is  Castelamaer. 
on  the  site  of  Ancient  Stabiae,  which 
shared  the  fate  of  Pompeii  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Still  beyond,  toward  the 
left,  perched  here  and  there,  on  the  moun- 
tain side,  is  a  convent  or  monastery,  almost 
an  essential  feature  in  every  Italian  land- 
scape ;  and  beyond  Castelamare  on  the 
right  is  Sorrento  with  its  wealth  of  orange 


groves,  and  in  the  dim  distance  rising  from 
the  bay  is  the  island  of  Capri,  of  old  the 
sea-side  resort  of  Roman  emperors,  and 
which  retains  still  many  a  relic  of  past 
magnificence  in  fragments  of  fraying  wall 
and  broken  statuary.  At  the  mountain's 
base  and  along  the  shore  the  railroad  goes 
to  Naples  a  few  miles  away,  and  the  city 
nses  like  a  cone  from  the  curving  beach, 
to  its  crown  in  the  batteries  of  St  Elmo. 

With  this  retrospect  we  turn  again  and 
continue  the  ascent,  along  a  steep  acclivity 
with  now  and  then  a  narrow  bench  or  level 
spacd,  the  horses  laboring  more  and  more, 
and  breathing  harder  and  harder,  till  we 
reach  the  base  of  tlie  ashey  heap  known  as 
the  cone  of  the  volcano.  The  ground  is 
warhfi  beneath  our  feet,  and  but  for  the 
wind  which  blows  almost  a  gale,  the  heated 
air  would  be  oppressive ;  and  the  throb- 
bing sensation  of  the  earth  recalls  the 
legend  of  the  giant  who  was  buried  beneath 
Vesuvius — or  was  it  Etna — and  who  turn- 
ing uneasily  in  his  bed  from  time  to  time, 
causes  the  earth  to  quake  and  the  moun- 
tain to  vomit  fire  and  smoke.  And  here 
we  encounter  again  the  ubiquitious  *'guide" 
— half  a  dozen  of  them — with  staffs  and 
ropes  and  chairs,  and  bottles  of  lachryma 
ChrisH — the  peculiar  wine  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. And  they  at  once  beset  us.  **  Will 
Signor  have  some  wine  before  starting  up 
the  cone  ?  only  a  half  lira  the  glass — very 
good — very  necessary  on  the  mountain — 
dangerous  going  without  it — every  body 
drinks  it — the  best  in  //a/iV»" — and  so  on. 
They  represent  the  labor  and  fatigue  of  the 
ascent  as  almost  passing  human  endurance, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  of  standing 
on  the  brink  of  the  crater  without  ex- 
perienced attendants.  They  will  carry  you 
up  in  a  chair,  or  pull  you  up  by  a  rope,  hold 
on  to  you  at  the  crater's  edge,  and  bring 
you  safely  down  again.  There  is  nothing 
they  will  not  do  rather  than  see  you  im- 
perii your  life  alone. 

My  companion  for  the  day,  a  young  Rus- 
sian gentleman,  had  been  incensed  by  the 
harpies  at  Pompeii,  and  declared  he  would 
have  none  of  them.  They  only  wanted 
money.  He  would  go  up  alone.  They 
reasoned,  explained,  expostulated  and  one 
of  them  actually  wept  in  a  grotesque  at- 
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tempt  to  depict  the  extreme  state  of  col- 
lapse in  which  he  would  find  himself  be- 
fore he  reached  the  summit.    But  his  mind 
was  made  up.    He  resolutely  waved  them 
off,  and  with  a  little  walking  stick  in  hand, 
started    up  the    ascent  with   long,   quick 
strides.     When  they  saw  that,  they  were 
sure  of  their  game  ;  and  three  of  them  fol- 
lowed at  a  respectful  distance,  one  bearing 
a  staff,  another  a  bit  of  rope  with  loops  at 
both  ends,  and  the  third,  a  bottle  of  the 
cherished    Uuhryma,     The  Russian  had 
gone  perhaps  six  rods  up  the  steep  incline, 
sinking  in  a  foot  or  more  at  every  step, 
when  he  began  visibly  to  "  slow  ;  "  and  the 
guides  quickened  their  pace.    A  few  rods 
more  and  he  sat  down  in  the  ash  heap  to 
rest,  and  they  came  up  with  him.    A  few 
rods  more,  and  the  young  man  concluded 
to  invest  in  a  glass  of  wine,  and  was  .sur- 
prised to  find  the  price  had  advanced.    He 
inquired  with  some  indignation  why  this  was 
so?    The  explanation   was    very  simple. 
The  higher  up  the  mountain  the  higher 
the  price  of  wme.     He  protested,  but  it 
was  of  no  use,  and  he  paid  seventy-five  cen- 
testmi  for  what  would  have  cost  him   fifty, 
half  an   hour  before.      Having  refreshed 
himself  at  such  a  figure  he  started  on  with 
new  courage,  but  before  he  was  half  way 
up  the  cone,  lay  down  pale  and  sick  and 
utterly  exhausted.     He  tried  another  glass 
of  lacArymit,  but  it  failed  to  restore   his 
strength,   and  he  concluded  to  hire  one 
guide  for  the  remainder  of  the  ascent,  and 
was  again  surprised  to  find  that  fees  varied 
according  to  the  altitude  on  the  mountain. 
He  started  and  soon  found  he  must  have 
two  guides,  for  he  had  been  so  prodigal  of 
his  strength,  it  was  gone,  and  finally  em- 
ployed all  three  and  they  carried  him  bodily 
to  the  top.    I  had  hired  two  attendants  at 
the  start,  one  to  pull  me  by  a  rope,  and  one 
to  boodt  me  at  the  hard  places,  and  so 
reached  the  summit  without  great  fatigue 
or  inconvenience.    The  ascent  from  the 
direction  of  Herculaneum  is  easier,  but  it 
was  more  convenient  for  us  to  go  up  on 
the  other  side. 

As  we  neared  the  summit,  the  ground 
became  unpleasantly  warm  beneath  our 
feet,  and  fumes  of  sulphur  filled  the  air. 
But  now  we  were  at  the  crater's  edge. 


The  steam  and  smoke  rose  in  dense  clouds 
and  were  whiffed  about  by  the  eddying  cur- 
rents of  the  wind,  first  in  this  direction, 
then  in  that.  When  it  blew  toward  us  we 
could  not  breath  except  by  turning  round 
and  stepping  a  little  out  of  range.  The 
crater  is  an  immense  bowl,  probably  half  a 
mile  around  and  five  hundred  feet,  more  or 
less,  in  depth.  Rising  from  the  bottom  of 
the  bowl  in  the  interior,  is  a  kind  of  irreg- 
ular pyramid,  with  buttresses  of  lava  and 
pinnacles  of  sulphur  with  little  tongues  of 
flame  peering  out  here  and  there,  like 
statues  in  the  niches  of  a  temple.  The  in- 
crustations of  the  crater  which  continually 
heave  and  bubble,  are  apparently  a  heated 
mixture  of  sulphur  with  various  other  in- 
gredientSjbut  the  shifting  volume  of  stifling 
smoke  renders  it  impossible  to  make  any 
elaborate  examination,  except  at  great  risk 
of  life.  Just  over  the  crater's  brink  in 
little  cracks  or  chasms  in  the  wall,  the  guides 
roast  eggs  for  visitors,  but  the  sulphurous 
fumes  are  so  intense  and  subtle,  they  pen- 
etrate the  shell  and  spoil  the  egg. 

For  half  a  mile  at  least,  on  every  side  as 
we  look  away  from  the  crater,  is-the  drea- 
riest desolation.  Ashes,  cinders,  pumice, 
everywhere.  In  some  directions  the  dark 
lines  of  lava  extend  much  further  down  ; 
some  fresh  from  the  eruption  of  1868,  and 
some  of  much  remoter  origin.  And  where 
the  crater  now  smokes  and  seethes  and  frets, 
a  few  hundred  years  ago  were  only  dark- 
some caverns  in  the  rocks  over  which 
vagrant  vines  wove  a  rustic  screen,  and  in 
which  Spartacus  and  his  band  of  gladiators 
found  a  comparatively  safe  retreat  from 
their  Roman  masters. 

That  the  mountain  had  been  a  volcano 
or  was  of  volcanic  origin,  was  sufficiently 
apparent  from  the  outcropping  seams  of 
plutonic  rocks  that  still  lingered  between 
the  cultivated  fields,  and  which  the  ipost  pro- 
fuse vegetation  could  not  entirely  conceal. 
And  that  the  remote  cause  of  volcanic 
action  still  lingered  in  the  subterranean 
depths,  was  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  earth- 
quakes, from  time  to  time,  disturbed  the 
dreamy  slumbers  of  the  neighborhood. 
Besides,  with  Solfatara  and  Avernus  so 
near  at  hand  it  could  hardly  be,  but  that 
the  foundations  of  the  earth  should  '"»'^•- 
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at  times  unstable.  But  danger  is  danger 
only  when  it  is  near.  For  centuries,  no 
eruption  bad  occurred ;  and  the  oldest 
authentic  history  oniy  spoke  of  Vesuvius 
as  an  ancient  volcano.  Why  then  should 
the  easy-going  dwellers  about  the  loveliest 
bay  in  all  the  world,  trouble  themselves 
about  the  chained  giants  of  the  interior 
earth,  so  long  as  the  surface  was  smooth 
and  fair  ?  Through  all  these  generations 
however,  the  hidden  Titanic  powers  were 
gathering  their  forces,  and  grew  at  length 
uneasy  and  turbulent. 

In  the  year  63  of  the  Christian  era,  an 
earthquake  shock  of  unusual  severity, 
startled  the  inhabitants.  Many  buildings 
at  Pompeii  and  round  about,  were  rudely 
shaken,  and  some  of  their  lighter  orna- 
mentations were  destroyed ;  and  at  the 
same  time  Vesuvius  began  to  smoke.  But 
it  was  soon  over  and  well  nigh  forgotten, 
when  on  the  afternoon  of  August  23d  A.  D. 
79  occurred  an  event  for  which  the  moun- 
tain will  be  memorable  to  the  latest  period 
of  human  history.  A  strange  looking 
cloud  "  in  shape-  like  an  Italian  pine"  rose 
from  the  summit  and  gradually  spread  out 
in  dark  lolds  over  the  whole  mountain ; 
and  a  shower  of  hot  ashes,  carried  by  the 
wind  in  a  southerly  direction,  overspread 
the  country  as  far  as  Pompeii,  producing 
the  utmost  consternation.  And  then,  as 
night  came  on  and  the  darkness  grew  more 
dense,  flames  burst  out  from  the  mountain's 
top  and  sides  and  spread  a  lurid  glare  for 
miles  around.  Then  melted  lava  was 
ejected  and  overspread  the  mountain  to- 
ward Herculaneum,  and  the  entire  city  was 
swallowed  up,  and  every  vestige  of  life  and 
vegetation  that  lay  between,  destroyed.    As 


the  eruption  continued,  to  the  ashes  that 
were  overwhelming  Pompeii,  were  added 
burning  cinders  and  bits  of  pumice  stone, 
which  the  winds  carried  as  far  as  Stabiae, 
tour  miles  beyond,  and  it  shared  the  fate  of 
the  other  towns  ;  and  even  the  waters  of 
the  bay  were  deeply  covered  with  floating 
cinders  and  debris.  Such  utter  destruction, 
by  such  agencies  had  never  been  known 
before,  if  we  except  the  Bible  incident  of 
the  "  cities  of  the  plain."  Nor  has  the  like 
been  known  from  then  till  now. 

Almost  1 700  years  past  away  and  the  very 
names  of  those  cities  would  have  been  for- 
gotten but  for  the  historian's  page.  Nu- 
merous eruptions  had  taken  place  mean- 
while, with  more  or  less  destructive  con- 
sequences, but  still  new  settlements  sprang 
up  on  the  ruins  ol  the  old,  the  village  of 
Resina  being  one  of  the  best  known  ot 
recent  times.  A  citizen  in  that  place  un- 
dertook to  sink  a  well  through  the  accumu- 
lations of  debris  that  underlay  it,  and  came 
at  length  upon  what  had  been  a  human 
habitation.  It  proved  to  be  a  house  of  ill- 
fated  Herculaneum.  Excavations  were 
then  begun,  and  at  great  cost  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  city  was  brought  to  light.  But 
being  bedded  in  the  lava  the  results  scarcely 
repaid  the  toil.  Meanwhile  attention  was 
recalled  to  the  fact  that  Pompeii  was  over- 
whelmed with  ashes  only,  and  the  lighter 
forms  of  volcanic  rock.  And  excavations 
were  begun  and  have  been  carried  on,  till 
full  one  half  of  the  ancient  city  is  now  ex- 
posed ;  and  we  havein  its  streets  and  shops 
and  houses,  a  representation  in  singular  and 
exact  detail,  of  Roman  life  twenty  centuries 
ago. 

7.  H.  Chapin. 


Love's  Art. 

If  lilies  told  their  secrets 

And  roses  sold  their  red, 
IM  haply  know  what  charmed  me  so 

The  day  that  we  were  wed. 
If  mignonette  grew  any  where 

But  on  its  lowly  stalk, 
rd  think  she  stole  its  fragrant  soul 

To  sweeten  all  her  walk. 
But  since  no  roses  in  the  world. 

Nor  lilies  are  so  sweet, 
I  know  her  art's  the  loving  heart  ^_^ 

That  makes  my  life  complete.        Mary  C,  PickkaA. 
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Thoughts  for  Lent. 

We  come  again  to  the  days  of  Lent, 
sacred  in  a  large  part  of  the  church  as  a 
season  of  meditation,  of  withdrawal  from 
gay  and  frivolous  pursuits,  and  of  penitence 
for  sin.  This  is  one  of  the  seasons  that 
has  taken  on  its  meaning  with  passing  time, 
according  to  the  needs  of  men.  The  shade 
ol  sadness  that  has  settled  over  it,  finds  no 
warrant  in  the  facts  from  which  the  season 
originates.  Whether  we  go  back  to  the 
time  of  Moses  who  fasted  forty  days  before 
accepting  the  great  leadership  of  his  people, 
or  follow  down  the  custom  thus  established 
until  Jesus  set  his  divine  sanction  upon  it 
by  so  preparing  himself  for  his  ministry,  it 
is  simply  a  season  sacred  to  purity,  to 
strengthening,  to  high  resolve,  untouched 
by  the  shadow  of  penitence  for  sin.  But 
from  the  very  nature  of  man,  and  the  facts 
of  bis  life,  it  follows  that  he  cannot  turn  his 
thoughts  inward  for  meditation  and  resolve, 
without  being  confronted  with  the  phan- 
tom of  his  sins  and  finding  his  chief 
business  to  be  the  laying  of  this  specter  in 
bis  path.    . 

It  is  a  sad  and  bitter  consciousness,  and 
none  the  less  so  because  it  is  universal. 
Indeed  the  finer  and  higher  life  becomes, 
tbe  more  real  and  dreadful  is  the  convic- 
tion of  sin.  When  one  confesses  to  no  par- 
ticular trouble  about  past  transgressions, 
tano  keen  feeling  that  he  is  a  sinner,  we 
suspect  him  either  of  hypocrisy  or  of  a 
state  of  conscience  that  shows  the  worst 
efiect  of  sin.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  pray,  in 
the  words  of  the  old  hymn,  "  Give  me  a 
conscience  quick  to  feel."  Said  one  the 
other  day,  "  1  suppose  I  am  as  miserable  a 
sinner  as  my  neighbors,  at  least,  but,  thanic 
God,  I  never  saw  the  time  when  I  did  not 
despise  my  misdeeds,  and  myself  on  account 
of  them.  I  may  not  have  summoned  will 
or  help  to  fight  myself  clear  of  them,  but  if 
I  did  not  scorn  myself  for  them,  I  should 
think  I  was  in  a  bad  way  ind3ed.''  We 
have  a  divine  instinct  not  only  that  sin  and 
sorrow  are  inseparable  but  that  they  ought 
to  be  so.  The  feeling  of  remorse  and  self- 
contempt  is  surely  not  pleasant,  but  it  has 
Titality  and  promise  ;  the  pain  is  the  sign 
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of  a    healthy    nature    struggling   against 
disease. 

But  we  are  to  distinguish,  in  a  judgment 
of  ourselves  as  well  as  of  others,  between  a 
callousness  to  sin  and  a  doubt  of  what  is 
sin.  Amid  all  the  entanglements  of  life 
and  its  bewildering  voices  calling  in  many 
directions,  it  would  be  strange  if  the  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  were  not  oflen  confused 
and  doubtful.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  soul,  with  the  will  to  do  right,  it  is  a 
problem  of  the  intellect,  of  judgment  and 
conviction.  "  To  hate  the  devil  and  all  his 
works  is  one  thing,"  says  Miss  Thackeray, 
'^  but  to  decide  who  is  the  devil  and  what 
are  his  works  is  quite  another.''  There 
are  certain  rules  which  may  guide  the  de- 
cision, as  for  instance  that  of  a  great  philoso- 
pher, to  "consider  the  bearing  of  the  mat- 
ter on  the  entire  good  of  the  universe."  It 
is  safe  also  to  trust,  not  the  appearance  of 
good  in  the  time  of  temptation,  but  one's 
established  ideas  of  good,  approved  by  all 
the  calmer  and  better  moments  of  life.  But 
sin  is  beyond  all  this,  in  the  yieldmg  of  the 
will,  for  some  motive  more  selfish  than  the 
absolute  good,  to  what  it  feels  to  be  wrong. 
And  here  begins  remorse^ 

Nature  is  her  own  physician.  She  guards 
her  own  laws  and  secures  herself  against 
their  neglect  or  infringement,  not  by  ex- 
ternal penalties  but  by  inherent  results.- 
The  proverb  that  "  the  burnt  child  dreads, 
the  fire  "  is  but  a  formula  of  her  inexorable 
methods.  And  the  same  is  true  in  thai 
higher  nature  which  we  call,  though  net 
more  justly,  the  realm  of  Providence.  The 
moral  laws  are  their  own  executors.  **Vjta- 
geance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  s^ith  the 
Lord."  The  State  cannot  punish  cmme. 
It  can  show  its  abhorrence  of  crime  by  its 
penalties,  can  protect  society  and  guard 
against  more  crime ;  but  the  true  penalty 
is  in  the  natural  consequences  of  the  sin. 
Itself  upon  the  soul  of  the  offendei;.  The- 
innocent  man  may  be  imprisoned  hut  noti 
punished ;  he  may  yield  up  his  lifi^  but  it. 
will  be  as  a  triumphant  martyr.  It  is.  the: 
transgressor  whose  w:iy  is  hard^  adid  th«; 
sting  is  in  the  way  itself,  not  ia  any  ex-- 
temal  penalties. 
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Mr.  Hale  never  planted  a  better  "  step- 
ping-stone "  to  virtue  than  when  he  told  us 
••  how  Mr.  Frye  would  have  preached  it." 
The  text  was,  "The  way  of  the  tnins- 
gressor  is  hard,"  and  Mr.  Frye  would  have 
preached  the  sermon  simply  and  solemnly 
trora  his  own  life.  He  had  tried  it  and  had 
found  it  to  'be  hard.  All  through  the 
shameful,  sorrowful  story  we  are  iknpressed 
not  chiefly  with  the  terrible  consequences 
of  sin,  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  discovery, 
and  the  reaction  of  events  on  the  offender, 
but  with  the  wretchedness  of  the  transgres- 
sion itself,  its  essential  meanness  and  vile- 
ness,  the  revolt  of  the  soul  against  it  even 
when  doing  it,  and  the  undying  sting  of  its 
memory.  And  Mr.  Frye  is  not  alone  in 
being  able  to  preach  that  sermon.  Ask 
any  one  who  has  passed  through  long  years 
of  experience,  not  what  has  been  his 
heaviest  trouble,  but  what  has  caused  him 
the  deepest  and  keenest  anguish,  and  if  he 
answer  honestly  he  will  say  the  thought  of 
his  sms.  He  may  have  buffeted  many 
storms  of  fate,  and  received  blows  that  stag- 
gered him  more  at  first  than  any  known 
transgression  against  the  right  But  for 
these  things  there  are  compensations. 
They  may  be  outgrown,  reasoned  away, 
Men  to  be  for  the  best;  they  have  the 
synpathy  of  others ;  we  can  at  least  pity 
ourselves  for  our  own  misfortunes.  For 
this  «ne  pain  of  sin  there  is  no  compensa- 
•tioD,  ao  palliation.  Shut  from  the  light,  it 
bmras  more  deeply  in  the  dark.  It  gets  no 
«yiiipathy  from  without,  and  instinctively 
iwe  refuse  it  sympathy  irom  within.  The 
liflgher  ve  rise  above  it,  the  more  it  pains 
«fi  thai  k  should  ever  have  been.  The  sins 
of  the  past  haunt  the  anguished  thought, 
«ach  a  Nemesis,  avenging  itself.  No  other 
iftcte  in  life  we  would  so  gladly  forget,  no 
otken  €0  obstinately  persist  in  being  re- 
Meflibered 

And  the  most  painful  fact  about  it  is,  that 
we  can  do  nothing  to  make  it  different. 
We  eamiot  go  back  over  yesterday,  to  set 
right  its  misdeeds.  Once  gone  forth-  from 
our  tfyes  there  they  remain,  stamped  with 
an  irrevocable  die.  No  good  works  in  the 
ftitiii^  can  glMs  over  the  sins  of  the  past. 
No  tears  of  repentance  can  wash  them  out 
^o  eft4?i«^"^  ci  .the  penalty  atones  in  the 


least  for  the  act.  Though  another  should 
bear  the  penalty  for  us,  the  sin  remains 
against  us,  all  the  same.  Nor  can  we  for- 
give ourselves.  Nothing  meets  the  case, 
here  or  hereafter,  but  the  absolute  forgive- 
ness of  God.  He  alone  who  made  the  soul 
can  redeem  it,  so  that  its  sins  shall  be 
blotted  out  and  its  iniquities  remembered 
no  more. 

But  this  anguish  and  penitence  ought  to 
have  their  mission  to  the  present  and  to 
the  future  of  our  lives.  If  we  know  the 
way  of  the  transgressor  to  be  hard,  not  by 
the  maxim  of  any  book  or  sermon  but  as 
a  truth  coined  fresh  and  sharp  from  our 
own  lives,  we  do  well  to  set  every  power  of 
our  nature  steadfastly  to  the  avoidance  of 
that  way.  No  matter  what  dread  conse- 
quences may  follow  our  adherence  to  the 
right,  they  will  not  be  so  dread  as  our  yield- 
ing to  the  wrong.  Nothing  in  the  unive:  se 
is  worth  sinning  for.  As  a  matter  of  mere 
personal  comfort,  virtue  is  best.  Renuncia- 
tion may  be  hard,  but  to  do  wrong  will 
surely  be  harder.  The  troubled,  guilty 
pleasure  of  a  selfish  deed  is  a  doubtful  joy 
even  at  the  first;  and  it  becomes  more 
clearly  its  own  avenger,  remaining  to  sting 
and  scourge,  after  the  temptation  has 
passed  and  all  the  palliating  circumstances 
are  forgotten.  Nothing  will  serve  our  own 
satisfaction  and  peace,  as  nothing  will  serve 
the  "good  of  the  universe,"  but  a  resolute 
following  of  the  highest  and  best  In  keep- 
ing the  commandments,  not  for  keeping 
them,  there  is  great  reward. 

It  would  seem  as  if  we  need  not  wait  for 
"  bitter  experience  to  teach  us  the  reverse 
side  of  this  truth.  It  would  seem  that  even 
from  childhood  we  might  be  instructed  that 
there  is  nothing  so  much  to  be  feared  as 
wrong-doing,  nothing  to  be  feared  at  all  but 
wrong-doing.  If  we  could  live  up  to  this 
high  standard  there  would  still  be  enough 
in  the  "defects  of  doubt  and  taints  of  blood" 
the  imperfections,  omissions,  mistakes,  of 
our  lives,  to  shadow  our  thoughts  with  sad- 
ness and  regret  But  we  should  be  spared 
that  sharper  anguish,  that  waste  and  un- 
availing sorrow  over  the  "  sins  of  will "  that 
have  neither  remedy  nor  excuse,  for  whose 
existence  we  can  only  blame  our  own  sore 
and  repentant  hearts.    Then    might    our 
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Lenten  seasons,  whether  included  in  forty 
sacred  days  or  shaped  to  every  days  mood, 
—whenever  the  heart  retired  to  its  fast- 
nesses,— be  seasons  not  of  mourning  but  of 
refreshment  and  peace.  It  shall  be  so  now, 
if  resolve  takes  root  from  repentance.  For 
now  as  in  the  days  of  old,  for  the  victory 
over  self,  ministering  angels  wait. 


Sensations. 

We  chanced  the  other  day,  in  looking 
over  a  collection  of  old  photographs,  upon 
a  picture  ot  a  plain  little  chapel,  unrec- 
ognizable on  any  merits  of  its  own.  **What 
is  that  ?  "  we  inquired  of  a  friend.  "  That  ? 
oh,  that's  *The  Little  Church  around  the 
Corner.' "  The  name  struck  familiarly ; 
and  memory,  so  challenged,  presently 
brought  up  the  ghost  of  the  dead  actor  and 
bis  burial  from  these  humble  doors  that 
opened  on  golden  hinges,  while  other  more 
pretentious  portals  shut,  grating  harsh 
thunder.  Ah  yes,  how  it  figured  in  the 
song  and  story  of  the  hour !  Eloquent  ed- 
itorials, pithy  paragraphs,  happy  allusions, 
even  sentimental  sermons  grew  up  and  flour- 
ished on  this  pabulum  of  "  the  little  church 
around  the  corner."  It  was  the  fashion  of 
the  season.  And  the  fashion  of  this  world 
passes  away.  We  cannot  now  recall  even 
the  name  of  the  poor  actor  who  gave  it  this 
cheap  and  evanescent  glory. 

The  thought  of  it  brings  up  a  train  of 
curious  reflection  on  dead  sensations.  If 
one  could  summon  back  the  ghosts  of  all 
that  have  thrilled  the  public  pulse  for  even 
the  last  ten  years,  what  a  checkered  chap- 
ter of  history  it  would  make !  Momentous 
and  petty,  noble  and  vulgar,  their  record 
would  not  lack  variety.  An  ice-floe  with 
hapless  cargo  afloat  on  polar  seas,  or  a 
//ifr/f^  correspondent  in  African  tropics,  a 
martyred  President,  or  a  Peace  Jubilee,  a 
wonderful  preacher  or  a  wonderful  ballet- 
dancer,  each  would  have  its  place  in  the 
fantastic  story. 

But  one  would  not  find  it  difficult,  after 
all,  to  classify  this  motley  array  with  a  kind 
Of  grouping  each  after  its  own  kind ;  nor 
could  they  all  be  characterized  justly  as 
dead  sensations.  That  fate  belongs  only 
to  the  sensation  pure  and  simple  ;  our  "little 
church  around  the  comer"  just  escapes  it, 


for  the  gentle  principle  ot  humanity  in- 
volved. We  must  turn  to  those  things  that 
become  simply  "the  rage,"  flashing  upon 
and  out  of  public  attention  as  swiftly  and 
mysteriously  as  a  shooting  star,  and  to  no 
more  apparent  purpose.  A  whimsical  and 
rather  undignified  example  may  be  men- 
tioned, in  that  diabolic  invention  of  the 
genus  boy  known  as  the  "  screecher,"  that 
for  the  space  of  a  week,  two  or  three  years 
since,  made  a  howling  wilderness  of  all  our 
cities.  This  instrument — a  tin  can  with  a 
string  deftly  drawn  through  the  hand  — 
patented  in  New  York  on  Saturday  after- 
noon was  in  every  boy's  hand  in  Boston  on 
Monday  morning,  and  frightened  the  horses 
in  San  Francisco  by  the  middle  of  the  week. 
And  then  came  the  descent  of  the  police, 
and  ere  we  had  hardly  learned  to  know 
what  meant  the  unearthly  piping,  melan- 
choly heaps  of  cans  on  the  back  bay  were 
alone  left  to  tell  the  tale.  The  velocipede 
is  a  more  famous  example  of  this  style  of 
sensation.  The  last  popular  song  shows  it 
well,  running  down  the  whole  scale,  from 
the  first  genuine  thrill  of  public  approval, 
through  the  stages  of  parlor  pianos,  and 
whistling  street  boys  until  it  becomes 
a  nuisance  on  the  hand-organ.  The  fash- 
ions are  its  constant  commentary.  And 
what  teacher  whose  vexed  soul  does  not 
know  its  juvenile  epidemics,  from  the  chew- 
ing-gum and  valentines  of  the  primary,  to 
the  military  drill  and  boat-racing  of  the 
University  ? 

Once  get  a  thing  "  the  rage  "  and  its  good 
fortune  is  sealed.  The  caterers  to  the  pub- 
lic know  this  well  and  act  accordingly. 
Look  how  they  manufacture  sensation  for 
you !  the  cUicquer  at  the  theatre  starts  the 
applause,  the  manager  furnishes  the  bou- 
quets. The  newsboys  in  time  of  war  would 
cry  out,  "  All  about  the  great  fight,"  though 
masterly  inactivity  prevailed  all  along  the 
lines.  Ingenuity  exhausts  itself  on  adver- 
tisements to  catch  the  public  curiosity.  And 
the  public  pulse  is  accurately  counted  by 
these  interested  parties.  Mr.  Jenkins  knows 
his  audience  when  he  interviews  great  men 
past  the  verge  of  impudence,  and  writes  up 
snobbish  parties  snobbishly,  and  betrays 
confidence,  and  drags  to  light  sacred  seclu- 
sion, and  points  his  joke  at  the  expense 
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of  public  and  private  reputation.  Miss 
Broughton  knows  her  audience,  and  "Ouida" 
hers.  And  what  is  worse,  these  panderers 
nurse  the  appetite  on  which  they  thrive. 
High  and  low,  the  public  likes  to  be  made 
to  feel, — to  be  thrilled,  even  with  a  shock  ; 
and  if  low  and  coarse,  the  exciting  force 
must  be  low  and  coarse  also.  The  more 
blood  and  thunder  the  better.  This  gives 
to  great  crimes  their  sensational  effect ; 
they  are  lifted  out  of  vulgar  commonplace, 
into  the  atmosphere  of  tragedy.  Gjven  the 
murder  of  a  libertine  and  no  corner  news- 
vender  but  shall  drive  a  brisk  trade  in  the 
pictures  of  his  mistress.  The  very  horror 
of  the  unclean  and  horrible  is  fascinating, 
and  akin  to  love  of  it,  as  fire  and  ice  burn 
alike. 

The  love  of  the  marvellous  is  a  more  par- 
donable weakness,  on  which  these  traders 
in  sensation  thrive.  For  what  else  went 
Stanley  after  Livingstone,  but  to  set  the 
crowd  agape,  and  so  win  buyers  to  a  news- 
paper ?  What  was  the  Peace  Jubilee  but  a 
gigantic  speculation, — a  straining  after  the 
supreme  effect  in  professional  enterprise 
and  personal  aggrandizement?  But  it 
struck  the  chord  it  aimed  to  strike,  and  may 
fairly  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  great  sen- 
sations of  a  decade.  Jules  Verne  has  given 
us  the  apotheosis  of  scientific  sensations, 
but  it  is  only  the  reductio  ad  absutdum  of 
the  telegraph,  the  cable,  the  balloon.  Noth- 
ing indeed  is  too  startling  for  us  to  expect 
to  hear  from  Tyndall  and  Proctor  and  Dar- 
win. Science  may  be  called  the  sensation 
of  our  day.  In  a  higher  and  gentler  sense 
art  appeals  to  the  same  quality.  Jenny 
Lind's  singing  was  a  great  sensation,  and 
as  much  for  its  marvellousness  as  for  its 
intrinsic  excellence.  **Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
likewise  took  the  public  by  storm,  though 
it  struck  such  a  different  note  of  enthusias  . 
It  is  this  element  of  the  marvellous  that 
makes  the  fascination  of  our  story  books, 
for  younger  and  older  readers, — often  an 
evil  charm.  But  for  good  or  evil  the  charm 
perishes  in  the  using.  The  book  will  not 
be  read  twice  :  the  great  discovery  ceases 
to  be  a  wonder.  The  memory  and  effect 
may  remain,  but  the  first  thrill  of  the  sur- 
prised senses  cannot  be  reproduced. 

Public  calamities  as  well  as  benefits  may 


be  reckoned  under  the  head  of  sensations. 
The  great  shocks  of  a  community  impress 
it  more  deeply  even  than  its  thrills  of  joy. 
How  these  ghosts  of  post  disasters  troop 
back  at  the  call, — the  great  fires,  the  earth- 
quakes, the  shipwrecks,  the  famines,  the 
wars,  that  have  moved  to  the  depths  human 
passion,  horror,  fear  or  sympathy.  Like  a 
suceession  of  great  waves  they  follow  each 
other,  each  in  its  freshness  breaking  over 
the  community  like  a  flood,  and  wasting  it- 
self in  the  effort.  The  sensation  itself  is 
dead  when  once  passed  ;  it  can  no  more  be 
summoned  back  than  the  ^pent  wave  can 
be  regathered.  We  cannot  vrile  the  songs 
of  our  late  war  to-day,  nor  sing  them  with 
the  old  unction.  They  were  struck  out  uf 
the  white  heat  of  the  conflict.  A  political 
convention,  as  at  Philadelphia,  striving  to 
manufacture  sentiment  by  singing  the  old 
war-songs,  is  a  pitiable  spectacle.  The 
people  cry,  "  give  us  something  besides 
dead  issues."  The  French  Commune  sing- 
ing the  Marsellaise  is  a  caricature.  A  little 
picture  hangs  on  the  wall,  labelled  "All 
Quiet  on  the  Potomac."  It  is  full  of  the 
pathos  of  the  words, — the  new-made  graves, 
one  open  with  the  new  fallen  snow  tracked 
about  it,  and  the  far  footprints  of  the  lone 
sentinel,  as  on  the  distant  hill  his  bayonet 
stands  out,  slim  and  sharp,  against  the 
moon.  It  touches  you  with  sadness,  but  it 
is  the  sadness  of  a  dream.  You  cannot 
summon  back  the  tears  and  heartache  that 
went  into  each  line  of  the  little  sketch, 
when  those  wayside  graves  were  closing 
every  day  over  our  country's  dead.  The 
strongest  sensations  must  be  ephemeral, 
in  the  nature  of  the  emotions  to  which  they 
appeal.  The  utmost  they  can  do  is  to  leave 
a  residuum  of  better  feeling  and  nobler 
ideas  for  the  future. 

In  this  manner  even  great  calamities  may 
become  public  benefits.  The  Irish  famine, 
appealing  to  the  "unutterable  sympathies"  ot 
our  whole  country,  has  transplanted  the  Irish 
nation  ;  although  we  weep  no  more  over  the 
little  ballad  of  "  three  grains  of  corn."  The 
genius  of  Miss  Phelps  makes  our  hearts 
throb  again  with  anguish  at  the  almost  for- 
gotten tragedy  of  the  Pemberton  Mills,  but 
the  tale  is  best  remembered  in  better  archi- 
tecture and   stronger   beams.    We   shall 
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have  twelve-inch  walls  instead  of  six,  and 
iron  in  place  of  wood  for  the  great  fires  of 
Boston  and  Chicago.  A  score  of  men  are 
smothered  in  a  mine :  and  aroused  sym- 
pathy crystallizes  in  law,  and  there  are  no 
more  mines  of  a  single  egress,  to  be  traps 
for  human  life.  When  the  survivors  of  the 
wrecked  Atlantic  pass  our  streets,  four  hun- 
dred men  and  not  a  woman  among  them, 
the  need  of  an  educated  self-reliance  for 
woman  is  enforced  as  no  arguments  could 
enforce  it.  The  blood  has  long  since  dried 
from  the  footprints  at  Valley  Forge ;  but 
the  principle  that  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation is  tyranny,  has  passed,  through 
that  seven-years  agony,  from  an  abstract 
theory  to  a  living  reality.  And  through  a 
series  of  lesser  sensations,  in  which  Stephen 
Foster  and  Abby  Smith  are  pioneers,  the 
same  truth  roust  slowly  gain  its  universal 
acknowledgment 

The  vital  element,  therefore,  in  any  sen- 
sation is  the  idea  involved :  if  at  any  point 
it  touches  upon  the  eternal  verities,  it  is 
living,  cumulative,  victorious,  even  in  ap- 
parent defeat  We  found  out  early  in  our 
civil  war  tliat  we  could  not  carry  it  on  a 
sentiment.  The  great  wave  of  enthusiasm 
that  swept  the  North  when  the  flag  was 
fired  upon  sufficed  for  the  time;  but  we 
soon  needed  some  deeper  inspiration  than 
pretty  talk  ^bout  union  and  the  dear  old 
fi^  Neither  God  nor  humanity  was  with 
OS  in  heart  until  we  had  forsaken  all  mere 
sentimentality  and  stood  square  to  the  con- 
flict on  equal  human  rights. 

The  lives  of  all  great  men  have  a  touch 
of  this  sensational  element ;  but  whether  it 
has  potency  and  in  eflfect  will  live  after 
them,  depends  on  the  issues  to  which  their 
lives  are  set  The  career  of  Napoleon  was 
an  immense  sensation ;  but  it  affords  no  in- 
spiration to-day,  unless  it  be  to  the  Bona^ 
parte  iamily  and  those  few  Frenchnnen  who 
connect  it  with  the  glory  of  France.  It 
lights  the  world  no  nu>re  than  a  last  year's 
meteor.  Garabaldi,  KosAuth,  Victor  Hugo, 
Washington,  were  never  such  names  to 
conjure  by,  but  they  will  thrill  on  the  lips 
of  posterity,  because  they  are  linked  with 
the  eternal  preciousness  of  freedom  and 
equal  rights.  The  shouts  about  the  trium- 
phal car  of  Caesar  are  as  dead  to  our  ears 


as  those  about  the  wooden  idol  at  Ephesus ; 
"great  is  Cassar "  and  " great  is  Diana  "  are 
all  one.  Little  cares  the  world  for  a  life- 
time of  uproarious  fame  when  it  is  gone ; 
he  who  would  render  immortal  the  thrill  of 
his  little  hour  of  clamor,  must  wed  it  to  an 
undying  principle. 

It  would  be  strange  if  religion,  appealing 
to  the  finest  and  most  emotional  elements 
of  our  nature,  were  not  abounding  in  sen-' 
sational    manifestations.     These    may  be 
coarse  and  material,  or  refined  and  spiritual, 
according  to  the  capacity  of  those  exercised 
thereby,     but  some  appeal  to  the  emotions 
is  legitimate,  nay,  is  inevitable.     Men  mu<5t 
be  made  to  feel,  before  they  will  begin  to 
reason  and   reach    conviction    and    faith. 
The  Catholics  understand   this  well,  and 
suit  their  forms  of  religion  to  an  ignorant 
populace,  with  their  processions  and  regalia, 
their  holy  orders,  their  decorated  churches, 
their  material  symbols  of  spiritual  truths. 
But  their  trouble  is  that  this  degenerates 
into  a  mere  perfunctory    manufacture  of 
effect,   that  defeats   its  own    ends.     The 
forced  "revivals"  in  Protestant  churches  are 
mischievous,  not  on  account  of  their  appeal 
to  the  emotions,  but  because   they  trade 
upon  the  emotional,  without  reaching  the 
rational  and  permanent.     Lasting  zeal,  true 
enthusiasm  in  religion  cannot  be  manufac- 
tured.    It  must  be  the  spontaneous  effect    . 
of  an  overcharged  life  within.     It  is  this 
thrill  of  inward  vitality  bursting  its  bonds, 
that  make  the  great  religious  movements 
of  the  ages  so  glorious.     Buddha  and  Mo- 
hammed   had    it    in    their    day,    perhaps 
Mokanna  in  his.     Arnold's  definition  of  re- 
ligion is,  "  morality  touched  with  emotion  ;" 
and  this  stress  of  deep  feeling  is  the  power 
with   which   he  sees   the   great    prophets 
clothed,  who  one  after  another  arose  to 
thrill  Israel  into  a  new  sense  of  its  God 
and  his  righteousness.    The  preaching  of 
John  the  Baptist  was  a  great  sensation. 
What  preacher  oi  a  later  day  compares  in 
mere  notoriety  and  personal  power  with 
this  young  anchorite  of  the  wilderness,  who 
summoned  thousands  to  his  discourses,  and 
of  whom  they  said  that  Elijah  had  come 
back  from   the  deaJ?    The    ministry    of 
Jesus,  with  his  ever-growing  fame,  his  fol- 
lowing by  great  multitudes,  his  persecution 
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unto  death,  exhibits  the  same  characteris- 
tic in  more  wonderful  degree.  The  apos- 
tles were  stigmatized  as  men  "  who  turned 
the  world  upside  down."  The  excitement 
of  intense  and  impassioned  enthusiasm  at- 
tended the  planting  of  Christianity,  as  it  has 
all  great  religious  movements.  And  its 
historic  epochs,  have  been,  with  this  high 
significance,  sensational  epochs.  The  time 
of  Luther  illustrates  it ;  the  time  of  Wesley, 
of  Channing,  of  Ballou.  Their  principles 
survive,  but  we  can  have  but  a  poor  con- 
ception of  the  intensity  of  feeling  which  like 
a  mountain  flood  swept  on  those  great 
movements. 

While,  therefore,  the  class  of  sensations* 
that  simply  stimulate  passion,  flatter  ambi- 
tion, and  produce  an  unhealthy  restless- 
ness of  society  are  extremely  mischievous, 
and  another  of  passing  novelties,  and  diver- 
tisements,  can  scarcely  be  called  more  than  ^ 
harmless,  there  is  yet  this  higher  range, 
where  great  thoughts  and  ideas  have  play, 
whose  influence  is  altogether  beneficent. 
Not  everything  that  makes  us  feel  deeply 
is  for  good  :  but  the  capacity  of  d^ep  and 
quick  feeling  is  a  good  thing,  tor  individuals 
and  for  the  world.  Life  gets  mechanical, 
commonplace,  hard,  if  we  are  not  now  and 
then  thrilled  or  even  startled  by  something 
that  takes  us  out  of  the  ordinary  grooves, 
and  sets  our  feet  on  new  levels  and  our 
thoughts  to  another  key.  One  can  almost 
forgive  the  clap-trap  of  the  device,  if  it  pro- 
duce this  result.  One  smiles  at  the  Peace 
Jubilee  and  pays  its  price,  and  is  thrilled 
by  Parepa  and  Leutner  nevertheless.  But 
when  there  is  no  device  about  it,  when  the 
arousing  force  is  the  voice  of  deep  calling 
unto  deep  of  human  life, — then  its  [>ower 
for  good  cannot  be  overvalued.  It  is  the 
province  of  poetry,  eloquence  and  song, 
themselves  appealing  to  the  same  fine 
quality  of  human  nature,  to  keep  alive,  for 
this  ennobling  purpose,  all  the  great  sensa- 
tions of  the  past.  Leonidas  and  his  Spar- 
tans, and  Horatius  at  the  bridge,  repeat  on 
every  schoolboy's  tongue  their  immortal 
lesson  of  patriotism.  The  sentiment  of  love 
is  made  more  tender  by  every  pathetic  tale 
of  love  crossed  by  fate,  that  poetry  has 
sung.  Philanthropy  strikes  its  very  life- 
roots  into  the  deeds  of  heroic  self-sacrifice 


and  unrewarded  devotion  that  thrill  the 
world  from  the  pages  of  history.  The  story 
of  the  cross,  with  its  dramatic  intensity  and 
power,  its  appeal  of  a  suflfering  heart  to  suf- 
fering hearts,  wins  souls  where  the  beati- 
tudes fail.  And  so  history  will  continue  to 
be  made,  a  record  of  sensations  ;  of  those 
nobler  sensations  which  are  the  sudden 
flowering  of  strong  feelings  and  great  ideas. 
For  indeed,  the  history  of  strong  feelings 
and  of  great  ideas  has  been  the  history  of 
the  world's  progress. 


The  Second-Class  Drawing- Room. 

Scribner's  Monthly  for  January  takes  a 
mournful  view  of  American  civilization,  as 
exemplified  in  the  second-class  restaurant. 
The  promiscuous  assemblage  of  human 
beings  gregarious  without  being  social, 
the  poor  quality  of  food  and  poorer  cook- 
ing, the  clatter,  the  rudeness,  the  haste, 
the  greed,  the  prices,  all,  severally  and 
jointly,  serve  to  depress  the  editor's  soul 
when  he  contemplates  them.  And  in 
truth,  we  know  of  but  one  more  dishearten- 
ing spectacle  to  the  student  of  the  social 
and  sesthetical  side  of  life.  But  one  we  do 
knov^,  better  fitted  to  cultivate  a  despair 
of  our  whole  social  system  than  even  the 
second-class  restaurant;  and  that  is  the 
second-class  drawing-room. 

For  let  the  most  unpromising  set  of  peo- 
ple be  absorbingly  engaged  in  their  own 
af&irs,  if  it  be  only  the  eating  ot  a  bad  din- 
ner in  half  the  normal  time,  and  they  cease 
to  be  more  than  objectively  disagreeable. 
The  spectator  can  contemplate  them, 
mingle  with  them,  without  compromise 
or  painful  sense  of  responsibility.  Who 
does  not  know  the  relief  from  an  incubus  of 
company,  by  the  opportune  happening  of 
such  employment,  refreshment  in  a  double 
sense  ?  It  is  when  people  arc  on  your 
hands,  as  you  may  say,  that  they  and  you 
are  put  upon  mettle,  and  their  best  or 
worst,  their  inner  wealth  or  utter  empti- 
ness and  vacuity  thrust  themselves  upon 
your  attention.  When  people  meet  with 
no  other  intent  than  a  good  time  and  the 
enjoyment  of  each  other's  society,  with 
nothing  to  draw  upon  but  their  own  re- 
sources, they  betray  more  accurately  than 
under  any  other  circumstances,  the  depth 
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of  the  coffers  and  the  quality  of  the  coin. 
And  thus  it  is  that  commonplaceness  and 
valgarity  never  seem  so  dreary  and  de- 
pressing, because  never  so  hopeless,  as 
under  this  strong  social  light. 

The  second-das'!  drawing-room,  like  the 
second-class  restaurant,  is  a  city  institution. 
The  provincial  districts  remain  in  that 
Ignorance  which  is  bliss,  of  its  whole  code 
of  manners.  Uncouth  and  bucolic  their 
intercourse  may  be,  but  it  is  genuine.  The 
young  men  and  maidens,  at  their  sparse 
frolickings,  may  sit  stiffly  ranged  about  the 
edges  of  the  room,  and  some  one  may 
venture  a  remark  on  Joe's  boots,  and  all 
may  laugh,  and  it 's  at  least  an  honest 
attempt  at  sociability.  But  given  instead 
of  ploughmen  and  dairymaids,  clerks  and 
shop-girls  ;  let  the  scene  change  from  the 
comfortless  ''  best  room  "  to  a  dingy  parlor 
in  some  cramped  street  of  the  city  ;  let  it 
not  savor  too  much  of  the  home, — indeed, 
the  so-called  parlor  of  that  perpetual  sec- 
ond-class restaurant,  the  boarding-house, 
furnishes  the  best  example, — given  this 
youi^  and  lively  company  bent  on  mutual 
entertainment,  and  what  is  the  social  re- 
sult? . 

*  Ten  to  one,  these  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  the  heart  of  our  Athens  in 
this  noon  of  the  nineteenth  century,  know 
each  other  as  Joe  and  Clem,  all  the  same. 
But  they  meet  on  no  other  ground  of  friend- 
ship. The  ordinary  afiairs  of  their  every- 
day life,  their  real  thoughts,  feelings,  opin- 
ions on  any  common  subject,  are  topics 
entirely  foreign  to  their  mood.  They  meet 
on  the  stilted  and  artificial  basis  of  being— 
not  simply  young  people, — not  surely  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies — but  to  use  A.Mrich's 
neat  characteristic, ''  fellows  "  and  *'  girls." 
They  are  pitted  against  each  other  in  a 
small  game  of  fencing  and  parrying,  and  he 


■is  accounted  wittiest  who  dares  to  be 
sauciest  The  young  ladies  play  with  their 
ear-rings  and  look  out  from  under  mops  of 
braids  and.  frizzes  with  languishing  or 
dancing  eyes.  The  young  gentlemen  by 
turns  ridicule  each  other  and  parry  the 
sallies  of  neighboring  fair  ones.  Clem  plays 
the  indifferent,  Jule  is  sarcastic,  Nannie 
giggles.  Some  feminine  Damon  and 
Pythias  retreat  to  a  farther  comer  and 
whisper  dreadful  secrets  supposed  to  bear 
on  other  members  of  the  company  and 
vastly  amusing  to  themselves.  Protests 
and  entreaties  of  forsaken  swains,  arrow- 
shafts  of  indifferent  wit  and  barely  sup- 
posable  merriment,  fly  back  and  forth,  and 
the  end  is  probably  a  going  over  of  the 
enemy.  Small  impertinences,  alternate 
expressions  of  ridicule  and  of  extravagant 
regard,  slang-phrases,  and  overwhelming 
adjectives,  the  whole  plentifully  seasoned 
with  screams  of  laughter, — these  make  up 
the  conversational  programme.  If  music 
is  called  for,  some  one  shall  be  forthcoming 
to  torture  the  piano  with  a  dashing,  clat- 
tering medley,  skipping  half  the  notes. 
A  new-comer  enters  and  takes  this  one's 
chair,  and  that  one's  plate,  and  in  lieu  of  a 
hand  to  shake  pulls  the  curl  of  the  pianist 
who  calls  a  saucy  protest  and  rattles  on. 
And  all  this  they  call  in  their  own  happy 
phrase,  "fooling." 

It  is  when  one  comes  into  the  current  of 
a  social  atmosphere  like  this,  and  reflects 
that  to  thousands  ot  young  men  and  women 
this  is  the  interpretation  of  social  intercourse 
and  a  good  time,  that  this  is  the  only  basis 
on  which  they  meet,  and  from  which  are  to 
grow  friendship  and  the  most  sacred  rela- 
tions of  life,— it  is  then  that  one  asks,  as  it 
were  a  hopeless  conundrum,  *•  Is  civiliza- 
tion a  failure,  and  is  the  Caucasian  played 
out?" 
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—  The  most  charming  biography  that  has 
appeared  for  many  a  day  is  from  the  hand 
of  Mrs.  Somerville,  the  astronomer  and 
mathematician,  telling  the  story  of  her  own 
life.*    This  noble  and  gifted  woman  died  in 

*Pbxsoval  Rbcollbctioms  frQm  early  life  to  old 
ace,  of  If  ary  SomerviUe.  With  selection  from  her  cor- 
nspmdence.  By  her  daughter,  Martha  SomerviUe. 
Roberts  Brothers.    377  pp.    ^a.oow 


1872,  lacking  but  a  few  days  of  ninety- two 
years  of  age  ;  yet  so  clear  and  unimpaired 
were  her  faculties,  that  she  carried  the  brief 
record  of  her  life  up  to  the  very  year  of  her 
death.  Mrs.  Somerville  was  the  daughter 
of  Captain  Fairfax,  a  distinguished  Scotch 
naval  officer,  who  was  afterwards  knighted 
for  his  services.    She  was  born  in   1780, 
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on  the  eve  of  her  father's  depnrture  for 
America  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  By 
a  singular  chance  she  was  born  in  the  home 
of  her  future  husband,  and  nursed  by  his 
mother.  This  was  at  Jedburgh,  but  the 
home  of  the  family  was  at  Burntisland,  a 
small  seaport  town  opposite  Edinburgh, 
where  with  her  mother,  a  gentle  and  pious 
woman,  and  her  elder  brother,  she  spent 
a  wild,  free  and  happy  childhood.  At 
eight  or  nine  years  old  she  could  not  write, 
and  could  scarcely  read.  Her  father  in 
one  of  his  intervals  at  home  thought  she 
must  be  taught  enough  to  keep  accounts, 
whi^ch  was  learning  enough  for  a  woman. 
So  she  went  to  a  boarding-school  for*  a 
year,  where  she  was  laced  very  tight,  and 
taught  very  little.  Returning  to  the  free 
home  life  she  became  an  insatiable  reader, 
and  soon  felt  an  awakening  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge. The  story  of  the  next  few  years  is 
pathetic.  She  learned  music  and  painting 
and  needlework,  and  these  accomplish- 
ments the  family  were  proud  of;  but  for 
her  solid  studies  'she  found  no  sympathy. 
She  learned  Latin  by  herself;  found  out 
by  chance,  the  meaning  of  the  word  algebra 
and  procured  cne  by  stealth.  At  length 
she  found  help  in  the  tutor  of  her  younger 
brother,  who  procured  her  a  copy  of  Euclid 

.  and  other  mathematical  works.  She  studied 
music  and  painting  during  the  day,  and 
pored  over  Euclid  by  night.  Candles  were 
taken  away  from  her,  and  she  went  over 
the  problems  in  memory,  till  she  had 
the  whole  book  by  heart.  So  she  grew 
up  to  young  ladyhood,  accomplished,  bril- 
liant, and  extremely  pretty,  so  much  so 
that  she  was  known  as  the  "  Rose  of  Jed- 
wood."  Her  summers  were  spent  at  Burn- 
tisland and  her  winters  in  Edinburgh, 
where  she  enjoyed  great  social  advantages. 
She  was  married  at  twenty-four  to  her 
cousin,  the  Russian  consul  to  England, 
Samuel  Greig.  Her  husband  lived  but  three 
years,  and  she  returned  to  her  father*s 
house  with  two  little  boys,  the  youngest 
dying  in  childhoo  1.  Her  husband  had  not 
favored  her  studies  and  she  had  made  but 
little  progress  in  them.  But  now,  with 
means  and  leisure  at  her  command,  she 
began  them  in  earnest.  The  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the   University  of  Edin- 


gurgh  became  interested  in  her,  and  gave 
her  a  list  of  mathematical  works,  all  in 
French,  and  reaching  the  highest  of  La 
Place's.  These  she  purchased  and  set 
about  conquering.  She  naively  says  that 
she  was  considered  "  eccentric  and  foolish," 
and  that  her  conduct  was  highly  disap- 
proved by  her  friends,  but  of  this  she 
was  now  independent.  In  an  allusion  to 
the  offers  of  marriage  she  had  at  this  time, 
she  remarks  that  one  of  these  persons  sent 
her  a.  volume  of  sermons,  wkh  the  page 
ostentatiously  turned  down  at  a  sermon  on 
the  Duties  of  a  Wife,  most  illiberal  and 
narrow-minded  in  its  tone.  The  book 
and  its  sender  were  of  course  declined. 

At  thirty-two  Mrs.  Greig  was  married  to 
her  cousin  William  Somerville,  with  whom 
she  spent  a  long  life  of  uninterrupted  hap- 
piness. To  the  family  she  had  been  deeply 
attached,  and  her  uncle.  Rev.  Dr.  Somer- 
ville, had  the  warmest  sympathy  with  her 
studies.  Her  husband  had  lived  abroad 
for  several  years,  had  travelled  widely,  was 
a  fine  scholar  and  a  man  of  most  liberal 
\riews.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  ex- 
plorers of  Africa,  and  it  was  a  source  of  re- 
gret to  his  family  that  he  did  not  write  the 
history  of  his  explorations.  But  the  daugh-  " 
ter  says,  "He  was  far  happier  in  helping 
my  mother."  He  was  in  entire  sympathy 
with  her  studies,  stimulated  them,  and 
gave  her  every  facility  for  their  prosecution. 
Great  nobleness  of  soul  fs  revealed  in  the 
daughter's  remark  of  him,  "  He  frankly 
acknowledged  her  superiority  to  himself.'* 

Dr.  Somerville  was  in  the  medical  de- 
partment ot  the  army,  and  for  many  years 
their  home  was  in  London.  Here  she 
made  the  acquaintance  of  people  eminent 
in  science,  art,  music  and  fashion  ;  for  in 
all  these  spheres  she  was  at  home.  Here 
her  children  were  born,  and  several  of  them 
died,  leaving  but  her  eldest  son,  Woronzow 
Greig,  and  two  daughters.  Her  husband 
was  transferred  from  this  happy  home  to 
the  hospital  at  Chelsea,  where  in  a  lonely 
government  house  they  spent  several  years. 
The  loss  of  their  fortune  also  added  sad- 
ness to  these  years.  In  1827  she  was  be- 
sought by  Lord  Brougham  to  write  a  des- 
cription of  La  Place's  "  Mechanique 
Celeste."    This  request  changed  the  whole 
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carrent  of  her  life.  Distrustful  of  herself, 
she  \*et  undertook  the  great  work,  and  thus 
began  her  career  of  authorship.  On  the 
remarkable  success  of  this  and  following 
works,  she  does  not  dwell ;  but  letters 
from  the  leading  scientific  men  of  the  day 
abundantly  attest  it.  She  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Astronomi- 
cal Society  at  the  same  time  with  Caroline 
Herschel.  In  later  years  she  wrote  "  The 
Connection  of  the  Physical  Sciences"  the 
well-known  work  on  **  Physical  Geography," 
and  "  Molecular  and  Microscopic  Science." 

For  the  whole  half-century  succeeding, 
her  life  was  brilliant,  successful  and  beau- 
tiful. Her  friendships  seem  to  embrace 
most  of  the  eminent  men  and  women  of 
her  day.  The  book  gains  an  added  inter- 
est for  the  grouping  of  these  famous  names 
in  personal  reminiscence.  It  might  well 
be  called  "Mrs.  Somerville  and  her  friends," 
for  the  friends  fill  a  larger  space  in  it  than 
herself.  Her  last  years  were  spent  in 
Italy  where,  alternating  travel  and  repose, 
in  the  company  of  her  husband  and  two 
daughters  she  still  continued  her  studies 
and  wrote  her  later  works.  Her  husband 
died  at  Florence  in  i860,  and  her  only  son 
in  1865.  Of  these  events,  like  the  earlier 
bereavements,  she  makes  simple  mention, 
without  any  expression  of  her  feelings. 
The  record  of  her  last  lonely  years  is  as 
calm,  and  peaceful  as  if  she  had  never 
known  a  sorrow.  **  She  often  said,"  writes 
her  daughter,  "that  even  in  the  joyous 
spring  of  life  she  had  not  been  more  truly 
happy." 

Mrs.  Somerville's  large  brain  and  heart 
made  her  a  liberalist  in  politics  and  relig- 
ion. She  was  a  great  hater  of  slavery; 
bcr  interest  in  Italian  independence  was 
scarcely  less  than  Mrs.  Browning's.  Her 
early  struggles  made  her  thoughtful  of  the 
disabilities  of  women.  Her  name  headed 
petitions  to  parliament  for  their  removal, 
and  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Mill  to  thank  him  for 
bis  "  Subjection  of  Women  "  which  he  said 
was  a  sufficient  reward  for  writing  it.  She 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  contest  in  this 
country  and  expresses  her  indignation  that 
suffrage  should  be  given  the  negro,  and 
refused  to  the  most  highly-educated  wo- 
men of  the  republic.    She  writes  in  her 


latest  pages,  "  Age  has  not  abated  my  zeal 
for  the  emancipation  of  my  sex." 

Her  boyant  and  hopeful  spirit  found  its 
fitting  religious  faith.  She  early  outgrew 
the  narrow  creeds  oi  her  childhood.  She 
writes  in  her  old  age,  "  I  cannot  believe 
that  any  creature  was  created  for  unconi- 
pensated  misery ;  it  would  be  contrary  to 
the  attributes  of  God's  mercy  and  justice." 
Her  "  trust  in  the  great  goodness  of  God" 
was  one  of  the  marked  features  of  her 
character.  Her  progress  in  scientific 
knowledge  only  strengthened  her  faith  in 
God,  and  in  the  ultimate  truths  of  religion. 

Let  no  one  think  to  have  gained  an  idea 
of  the  book  from  this  brief  review.  To  be 
known  it  must  be  read.  We  close  by  en- 
dorsing the  words  of  a  better  reviewer. 
"  Such  a  lesson  for  women  has  never  be- 
fore been  printed,  —  a  lesson  of  strength 
and  beauty ;  of  persevering  study  and 
womanly  sweetness;  of  broad,  noble 
thought  and  tender,  faithful  love ;  of  bril- 
liant success  and  perfect  modesty ;  of 
scientific  enthusiasm  and  undoubting  faith  ; 
of  li*e  that  grew  to  its  very  close,  cheering, 
strengthening,,  and  ennobling  all  who  felt 
its  influence.  It  is  good  to  pause  for  a 
while  and  ponder  on  the  surpassing  beauty 
and  power  of  Mary  Somerville's  life,  and 
on  her  old  age.  exceeding  in  grace  even 
Cicero's  ideal." 

—  Comparison  is  not  always  a  safe  or 
just  method  of  criticism.  But  in  reading 
successively  the  two  foremost  autobiogra- 
phies of  the  year,  one  can  hardly  be  held 
responsible  that  the  facts  take  that  atti- 
tude towards  each  other.  Tlie  life-story  of 
John  Stuart  Mill*  is  as  much  more  re- 
markable than  that  of  Mrs.  Somerville  as 
his  influence  upon  his  time  was  greater 
than  hers.  But  It  is  a  far  less  pleasant 
book  to  read.  Indeed  there  is  but  one 
point  of  resemblance  between  them,  namely, 
that  each  was  the  last  work  of  its  author, 
carried  on  under  the  shadow  of  advancing 
age;  although  Mill  died  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury earlier  in  life  than  the  gentle  lady  of 
whom  we  have  written.  For  the  rest,  noth- 
ing could  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  con- 
ditions of  their  lives.    The  contrast  begins 

*  Autobiography  of  John  Stuart  MUL  New  York. 
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with  earliest  childhood.  She  was  left  to 
grow  up,  not  only  untutorecl,  but  debarred 
from  the  knowledge  she  craved  ;  orientally 
dwarfed  and  hampered  on  every  side.  On 
the  contrary  her  friend  of  a  later  generation 
had  the  whole  realm  of  learning  as  his- 
birthright.  He  was  not  only  its  favored 
disciple  but  almost  its  martyr.  If  the  story 
of  her  youth  is  pathetic  on  the  one  side,  his 
is  equally  so  on  the  other.  He  is  a  man 
without  a  childhood.  His  father,  James 
Mill,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  original 
men  of  his  time,  in  whom  the  son's  early 
life, seems  almost  merged,  so  moulded  and 
stimulated  his  infant  years,  that  he  has  no 
time  even  to  tell  us  whether  he  had  a 
mother.  In  all  his  voluminous  pages  this 
champion  of  women  never  once  mentions 
the  sacred  name  of  his  mother !  and  only 
incidentally  we  learn  that  he  had  brothers 
and  sisters.  At  three  years  old,  he  tells  us, 
he  began  learning  Greek.  At  seven  he 
read  Plato's  dialogues.  At  ten  he  wrote, 
by  himself,  a  history  of  Rome.  At  thirteen 
he  had  taken  a  complete  course  of  Political 
Economy ;  and  at  this  age  his  regular  les- 
sons ended.  The  list  of  books  gone  through 
in  these  years  is  simply  amazing.  We  do 
not  wonder  to  hear  him  say  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  games  or  sports  or  childish  com- 
panions. The  only  compensation  of  this 
forced  and  unnatural  childhood  is  that  this 
incredible  amount  of  work  was  joined  with 
the  constant  companionship  and  help  of  his 
father.  He  never  went  to  school  or  had 
any  other  teacher.  Stuart  Mill  was  un- 
doubtedly a  prodigy;  but  his  unique  ex- 
ample shows  that  ordinary  children  can  be 
safely  taught  vastly  more  than  they  are 
taught  by  the  clumsy  methods  of  the  schools. 
But  strained  to  such  excess,  the  best 
method  is  not  safe ;  and  young  Mill  came 
to  the  threshold  of  manhood  with  none  of 
the  freshness  and  light-heartedness  of  youth, 
no  memories  of  the  spontaneous  joy  of 
childhood,  no  development  of  the  emotional 
and  spiritual  nature,— but  only  the  excel- 
lently trained  powers  of  an  intellectual  ma- 
chine. 

At  sixteen  he  had  formed  a  society,  of 
lads  agreeing  in  principles,  organized  on  the 
basis  of  Bentham's  utilitarian  philosophy. 
At  the  same  time  he  began  writing  political 
and  philosophic  articles  for  the  newspapers. 


He  cared  less  for  the  good  of  society  in 
those  days,  he  confesses,  than  for  the  main- 
tenance of  opinions.  At  seventeen,  he  be- 
came a  clerk  in  the  India  House  with  his 
fathtr,  where  he  remained  for  thirty-five 
years.  He  had  time  and  scope  for  his  in- 
tellectual talents,  and  through  all  the  years 
of  his  earlier  as  well  as  later  manhood  they 
were  remarkably  exercised.  As  a  jour- 
nalist, as  a  public  speaker,  in  close  contact 
with  strong  thinkers  of  every  shade  of 
opinion,  he  received  that  broader  education 
that  furnished  him 'for  the  writing  of  such 
works  as  his  essay  on  "  Liberty  "  and  "  The 
Subjection  of  Women." 

But  the  time  came  when  he  could  no 
longer  fit  himself -to  the  Procrustean  bed  of 
his  youth.  Suddenly  the  life  died  out  of 
his  intellectual  pursuits.  Great  schemes 
of  reform  no  longer  satisfied  his  ambition. 
He  perceives  that  if  all  the  abuses  in  the 
world  were  righted,  his  own  life  would  still 
be  barren  and  miserable.  His  days  go  on 
mechanically  but  he  has  no  part  in  them. 
He  feels  to  the  depth  what  Coleridge  ex- 
presses, 

**  Life  without  hope  draws  water  in  a  sieTO." 

This  goes  so  fiau"that  he  questions  whether 
it  is  his  duty  to  try  to  go  on  living,  and 
answers  himself  that  he  cannot  possibly 
bear  it  beyond  a  year.  Nothing  in  the 
booK  except  its  close  is  so  pathetic  as  this 
slough  of  despond  into  which  he  takes  us. 
He  thinks  to  have  fathomed  its  cause  in 
the  cold  and  barren  intellectualism  of  his 
youth.  But  the  reader  looks  farther  for  its 
full  meaning.  For  this  young  man  had  not 
only  been  educated  without  feeling,  but 
without  faith.  God  and  Christianity  were 
meaningless  words  to  him.  All  religion 
was  an  immense  supjerstition  that  had  done 
great  harm  to  the  world.  He  was  not  an 
Atheist  strictly,  because  he  did  not  dogma- 
tize against  the  being  of  a  God.  But  he 
had  been  sedulously  taught  by  his  father 
that  concerning  the  origin,  meaning  and 
end  of  Creation,  man  can  have  no  knowl- 
edge whatever.  These  are  not  subjects 
for  human  inquiry.  All  belief  or  specula- 
tion must  be  held  in  abeyance.  This  the 
Christian  reader  suspects  to  be  the  inner- 
most though  unrecognized  cause  of  his  des- 
olation and  despair. 
A  touch  of  human  feeling  breaks  the 
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spelL  He  reads  in  the  most  sentimental 
of  books  a  little  story  of  filial  devotion ; 
and  it  moves  him  to  tears.  There  is  hope, 
then,  since  he  can  still  feel.  He  is  touched 
by  the  soul  of  things.  The  ministry  of 
feeling,  imagination  poetry  begin.*  in  his 
heart.  He  reads  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
and  Goethe,  and  the  spirituality  of  the 
nineteenth  century  overflows  the  intellect- 
uality of  the  eighteenth.  He  sees  afar 
the  ideal  personal  life,  and  in  it  finds  some 
measure  of  rest  and  hqpe. 

This  experience  is  supplemented  by  the 
one  deep  affection  of  his  life.  Whether  its 
circumstances  were  unfortunate,  the  world 
can  poorly  judge.  Certainly  the  lesson  of 
the  mutual  help,  sympathy  and  inspiration 
of  those  twenty  years  of  friendship,  sup- 
plemented at  last  by  a  union  all  too  brief, 
the  world  could  not  well  spare.  Poetry 
has  nothing  more  beautiful  in  spirit,  as  it 
has  nothing  more  superiative  in  expression, 
than  the  tribute  of  John  Stuart  Mill  to  his 
wite.  It  matters  not  that  mortal  never  at- 
tained to  the  excellence  he  ascribes  to  her. 
The  halo  about  the  heads  of  the  saints,  in 
which  the  old  painters  reflected  their  own 
reverence  and  adoration,  does  not  make 
the  picture  less,  but  more  fair  to  us.  We 
can  be  glad  that  all  which  is  most  divine 
and  satisfying  in  human  love  made  a 
worship  and  a  shrine  for  him  who  found  no 
other  altar  where  to  bow. 

But  when  this  is  gone,  all  is  gone.  The 
great  philanthropist,  who  had  loved  all, 
through  loving  one,  the  great  thinker  who 
bad  almost  revolutionized  the  philosophy 


of  his  age,  finds  his  own  heart  left  unto 
him  desolate  at  last.  The  light  of  his 
life  has  gone  into  silence  and  nothingness. 
He  makes  a  religion  of  memory,  and  to- 
wards this  phantom  fire  feebly  stretches 
the  hands  chilling  with  age  and  death. 

With  unspeakable  sadness  one  closes 
the  record  of  this  grand,  distorted,  unsatis- 
fied and  unsatisfying  life.  Its  conditions 
were  all  favorable  ;  its  worldly  success  con- 
stant and  ever-increasing,  its  record  for 
humanity  glorious,  its  human  affection 
crowned  with  perfect  satisfaction.  It  was 
a  brave  and  noble  lite,  too,  as  one  might 
live  who  loved  virtue  for  its  own  sake.  If 
there  be  a  divine  Providence,  surely  it 
smiled  on  this  man*s  life, — and  yet  at  its 
inmost  fountains  one  feels  it  to  be  a  failure, 
— ^blank,  hopeless  and  forlorn. 

Turn  we  agam  to  Mrs.  Somerville,  the 
student  not  of  mind,  where  if  anywhere  the 
divine  Mind  ought  to  be  apprehended,  but 
of  matter,  whose  laws  might,  with  more 
reason,  veil  the  Creator  from  sight.  Neither 
favorable  condition  nor  uninterrupted  pros- 
perity were  hers.  Often  broken  in  health, 
utterly  broken  in  fortune,  again  and  again 
bereft. ;  outliving  husband,  family  and 
friends,  outliving  her  whole  generation,  yet 
gathering  more  and  more  friends  about  her 
as  her  days  decline — she  lies  down,  at  last, 
confident  as  a  child,  "trusting  in  the  in- 
finite goodness  of  God  ;  *'  and  the  last 
record  of  her  pen  as  it  falls  from  her  finger^ 
at  ninety-two  years  old,  is  "  I  am  perfectly 
happy."  Set  against  the  closing  words  of 
John  Stuart  Mill's  life,  is  not  the  contrast 
significant  ? 


ECHOES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Religious. 
The  death  of  David  Friedrich  Strauss, 
chief  of  German  rationalists,  is  announced. 
He  was  first  known  to  the  world  by  his 
**  life  of  Jesus "  published  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  when  he  was  less  than  thirty 
years  old.  This  book  which  cost  him  his 
position  as  professor  at  the  theological 
seminary  in  Tubingen,  opened  a  theolog- 
ical controversy  well-nigh  world-wide. 
While  other  religious  reformers,  like  Wes- 
ley in  England  and  Channing  and  Ballou 


in  America,  had  been  breaking  the  bonds 
of  certain  dogmas  supposed  to  be  insep- 
arable from  Christianity,  this  book  made 
its  startlmg  attack  upon  Christianity  itself ; 
not  upon  its  principles  but  upon  its  historic, 
traditional  and  authoritative  ground.  His 
remarkable  opinions,  put  forth  with  such 
ability  and  candor,  could  but  create  a  pro- 
found sensation  ;  and  while  it  was  impos- 
sible that  they  should  gain  any  larger 
number  of  adherents,  the  new  modes  of 
thought  he  employed  in  the  investigation 
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of  the  facts,  made  a  deeper  impression 
than  did  the  conclusions  he  reached  by 
them.  Almost  from  this  book  we  may 
date  the  beginning  of  the  re-examination 
of  the  grounds  of  faith  in  historic  Chris- 
tianity, by  Christian  thinkers  of  every 
name,  which  has  been  the  chief  character- 
istic of  religious  history  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  That  Dr.  Strauss  came  to 
modify  somewhat  his  own  extreme  views 
is  seen  in  his  latest  work  "  The  Old  Faith 
and  the  New."  His  own  searching  criti- 
cisms and  those  of  the  school  of  thinkers, 
few  in  numbers,  but  great  in  ability,  that 
he  represents,  has  also  had  its  effect  upon 
the  whole  current  of  theological  thought, 
making  it  more  intelligent,  fearless  and 
broad,  liberating  it  somewhat  from  bond- 
,  age  to  the  letter  that  killeth,  but  makinglt 
more  vital,  united,  and  assured  in  the 
spirit  that  giveth  life.  Christianity  owes 
thus  a  great  debt  to  one  who  has  been 
reckoned  by  a  large  part  of  the  church 
among  its  chief  opponents. 

—  The  fourth  volume  of  the  "Speaker's 
Commentary"  is  now  before  the  public.  It 
embraces  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  Job  to  the  Song  of  Solomon. 
The  most  important,  as  well  as  interesting 
notes  are  probably  those  on  the  book  of 
Job.  They  are  made  by  the  editor  of  the 
entire  work,  Canon  Cook,  a  proficient  in 
Egyptian  and  hieroglyphic  studies,  which 
prove  of  great  use  in  explaining  the  obscure 
allusions  of  this  most  ancient  of  writers. 
Revisions  of  the  text  are  more  frequent 
here  than  in  any  book  thus  far.  The 
Psalms  have  had  the  labors  of  three  com- 
mentators,—  Canon  Cook,  Dr.  Johnson, 
Dean  of  Wells,  and  Rev.  C.  E.  Elliott. 
Their  treatment  of  the  vexed  questions  of 
authorship,  Messianic  references,  and  the 
like,  is  full  and  fair,  embodying  the  latest 
results  of  criticism.  The  commentator  of 
the  book  of  Proverbs  is  Rev.  Prof.  E.  H, 
Plumtre,authorot  several  theological  works. 
Ecclesiastes  is  by  Rev.  W.  T.  Bullock 
Secretary  of  the  *•  Society  for  the  Propo- 
gation  of  the  Gospel."  The  Song  of  Sol- 
oman,  by  Rev.  T.  Kingsbury  of  several 
titles.  The  editor  assumes  that  this  last 
book  was  the  poetic  celebration  of  a  his- 
toric event,  probably  the  marriage  of  king 


Soloman  with  a  shepherd  maiden  of  northern 
Palestine.  The  theories  of  ideal  and  typi- 
cal interpretation  are  examined,  but  with- 
out great  show  of  credence.  The  great 
merit  of  the  Speaker's  Commentary,  com- 
mending it  to  all  Christians,  is  its  solid  and 
realistic  rather  than  speculative  character. 
The  books  are  ejcamined  on  their  merits 
as  literary  productions,  cleared  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  mirits  of  tradition. 

—  The  Rev.  Mr.  Murray  remarked  in  a 
recent  sermon  that  if  he  were  to  prepare 
for  the  ministry  again  he  should  choose  to 
devote  his  study  entirely  to  the  record  of 
the  words  and  works  of  Jesus  ;  striving  it 
possible  to  arrive  at  the  secret  of  his  power, 
and  to  learn  to  carry  on  his  work  in  his 
own  way.  Something  akin  to  this  Mr. 
Hervey  has  attempted  in  his  work  on 
"  Sacred  Rhetoric."  He  attempts  to  build 
a  system  of  pulpit  eloquence,  not  indeed 
on  the  words  of  Jesus  only,  but  on  the 
eloquence  of  the  Scriptures,  including  both 
the  Hebrew  and  Hellenistic  schools.  He 
passes  in  review  the  public  addresses  of 
Moses  and  of  the  prophets,  the  sermons  of 
Jesus,  the  speeches  of  Peter,  Stephen  and 
Paul,  and  the  Scripture  precepts  on  preach- 
ing. Whatever  he  finds  akin  to  these  in 
the  great  orators  of  the  church,  Chrysostom, 
Augustine,  Luther,  Bunyan,  Wesley,  Whit- 
field, he  also  points  out.  The  Christendom 
of  to-day  he  scarcely  enters.  He  holds 
inspiration,  or  the  assistance  of  the  divine 
spirit,  to  be  the  key  to  all  genuine  elo- 
quence in  preaching,  now  as  in  apostolic 
times.  It  seems  to  us  that,  in  the  line  of 
Mr.  Murray's  thought,  this  book  might  be 
of  great  value  to  the  preacher,  and  the 
student  of  preaching. 

—  The  battle  on  the  proposition  to  tax 
church  property  is  just  opening.  And  like 
that  against  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  public 
schools,  against  the  granting  of  state  aid 
to  sectarian  institutions  and  on  the  other 
hand,  for  the  recognition  of  God  in  the 
Constitution,  it  developes  unexpected  aid 
in  the  church  for  the  secular  side.  The 
Congregationalism  oixKxs  city  has  committed 
itself  to  the  side  of  taxation,  and  Rev.  F, 
B.  Allen,  read  a  paper  to  the  same  effect, 
in  the  meeting  of  Congregational  ministers. 
The  ground  taken  is,  that  although  the 
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churches,  colleges,  libraries,  etc.,  can  make 
out  a  strong  case  for  exemption  on  the 
ground  of  their  service  to  the  state  in  pro- 
moting public  intelligence  and  morality, 
yet  by  making  all  interests  bear  the  burden 
equally,  and  thus  lowering  the  burden 
everywhere,  things  will  come  more  truly 
into  their  just  relations,  and  the  common 
good  will  be  served.  Exemption  from 
taxation  is  one  kind  of  State  patronage, 
and  the  absolute  freedom  of  church  and 
state  of  which  we  boast  so  much,  demands 
no  favor.  The  present  and  prospective 
evils  of  the  system,  considering  its  bearing 
on  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  interests, 
is  verj'  great.  Mr.  Allen  points  out  a  sig- 
nificant comment  on  the  condition  of  France 
at  'he  Revolution,  when  church  property 
was  exempt  and  the  church  owned  the  best 
two  acres  ot  land  out  of  five  in  all  France. 
The  only  remedy  was  confiscation.  The 
Congregaiionalist  takes  also  the  ground  of 
simple  republican  justice,  and  claims  that 
the  good  of  exemption  does  not  distribute 
itself  so  evenly  and  widely  through  the 
community  as  does  the  loss  occurring  to 
every  Ux  nayer  by  the  exemption.  And 
this,  the  Commonwealth  thinks,  is  a  fair 
sutement  of  the  whole  case. 


Political. 
If  we  might  judge  the  reader's  tribula- 
tions by  our  own,  he  may  have  been  some- 
what muddled  about  the  meaning  of  the 
English  elections  that  are  just  now.  making 
so  much  noise.  The  newspapers  presup- 
pose so  much  knowledge  on  the  subject 
that  their  scrappy  hiformation  from  day  to 
day  is  rather  a  damage  than  a  help  towards 
elucidation.  We  appealed  to  our  English 
friend  at  last,  and  were  kindly  helped  to  so 
much  of  a  clue  as  we  briefly  state.  The 
House  of  Commons,  being  the  only  elected 
body,  is  the  live  part  of  the  government. 
The  members  are  all  elected  at  once,  and 
the  constitutional  term  of  their  service  is 
seven  years,  but  a  parliament  rarely  lasts 
tenger  than  three  or  four.  The  Queen  se- 
lects the  leader  of  the  dominant  party  as 
her  premier,  and  he  his  secretaries,  answer- 
ing to  our  Cabinet;  these  are  known  as 
**  the  government,"  and  shape  the  business 
to  be  acted  upon  by  the  House.    So  long 


as  "  the  government "  keeps  the  majority 
and  carries  its  measures,  the  parliament 
endures  ;  when  it  is  outvoted,  "  the  govern- 
ment" resigns,  the  parliament  is  dissolved, 
and  the  whole  matter  goes  to  the  people 
who  return  the  former  members  or  others, 
as  they  elect,  for  a  new  parliament.  This 
crisis  happened  last  year,  with  the  defeat 
of  the  Irish  University  bill.  The  Glad- 
stone "government**  that  had  held  place 
for  five  years  though  with  constantly  wan- 
ing power,  was  outvoted  by  a  union  of  fac- 
tions, and  resigned.  No  single  element  of 
the  tory  side  being  strong  enoiigh,  how- 
ever, to  risk  a  contest  with  the  liberals, 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
sume, but  the  House  has  regarded  itself  as 
practically  disbanded.  During  the  recess 
of  Parliament,  Mr.  Gladstone  again  resigned 
and  the  matter  went  to  the  people  ;  hence 
the  present  election.  The  excitement  is 
very  like  that  of  our  presidential  contests, 
to  know  whether  liberal  or  tory,  which 
means  beyond  doubt  Giadstone  or  Disraeli, 
shall  prevail.  Thus  tar,  the  conservatives 
win  by  a  very  close  contest,  although  the 
sentiment  of  the  country  is  undoubtedly  on 
the  liberal  side.  The  lack  of  the  dominant 
party,  as  sometimes  happens  nearer  home, 
has  been  of  live  measures  to  put  before  the 
people.  The  conservative  triumph  is  re- 
garded as  a  temporary  reaction,  preparing 
the  way  for  a  healthier  liberalism  beyond. 
In  the  midst  of  this  turmoil  at  home,  Eng- 
land is  happy  in  being  at  peace  with  all  the 
world  abroad,  the  Ashantee  war  having 
been  victoriously  concluded.  The  alliance 
with  Russia  by  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  is  also  a  piece  of  good  luck,  and 
gives  a  bit  of  holiday  amid  the  hard  work 
of  the  election. 

—  Canada  is  trying  to  make  geography 
as  well  as  politics.  It  has  been  the  attempt 
for  several  years  to  bring  all  the  British 
American  provinces  into  a  general  govern- 
ment, a  result  to  which  the  last  government 
of  Canada  resolutely  set  itself.  British 
Columbia  was  the  forlorn  hope,  and  was  to 
be  brought  in  by  the  splendid  bribe  of  a 
Pacific  Railroad,  the  vast  interlying  wilder- 
ness being  set  off  in  a  separate  province, 
Manitoba.  When  this  railroad  was  com- 
pleted Columbia  promised  to  come  in.    The 
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government  promised  to  build  it  in  a  given 
time.  And  then  began  the  coquetting  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  railroad  com- 
pany, the  bribery,  and  the  special  legislation 
— a  Canadian  Credit-Mobiliergame,in  short, 
—  that  brought  the  MacDonald  govern- 
ment into  the  stormy  disgrace  of  last  sum- 
mer. A  "reform"  government  comes  in 
triumphantly.  The  last  stronghold  on  the 
cast,  Newfoundland,  strikes  colors  to  the 
confederacy,  but  what  about  the  strong- 
hold of  the  west,  Columbia  ?  The  terms  of 
the  railroad  contract  cannot  be  kept.  And 
according  to  latest  advices,  a  peaceful  mob 
of  Columbian  citizens  have  warned  the  pro- 
vincial government  not  to  make  another 
contract  without  submitting  its  terms  to  the 
people.  Before  this  brilliant  scheme  of  the 
railroad,  there  was  a  strong  Columbian 
party  in  favor  of  annexation  to  the  United 
States.    They  may  be  heard  from  again. 

■  —  We  were  too  hasty  and  sanguine  a 
month  since  in  our  report  about  the  women 
of  the  Boston  School  Board.  Once  voted 
in  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  elec- 
tions, the  committee  reported  that  they 
could  not  legally  serve,  and  on  this  ques- 
tion they  were  voted  out  again  by  forty-five 
to  forty-two.  Their  constituents  made  the 
air  vocal  with  indignation,  the  majesty  of 
the  law  thundered  from  the  other  side,  and 
the  press  impaled  the  poor  committee  men 
on  its  merciless  quills.  All  this  but  chal- 
lenged their  obstinacy,  and  at  the  next 
meeting  a  vote  to  reconsider  was  silenced 
by  sixty-seven  to  thirty-five.  The  matter 
now  goes  to  the  courts,  with  the  onus  on 
the  ladies  to  prove  their  right  to  the  seats 
for  which  they  were  elected.  It  is  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen  for  the  cause.  If 
their  case  is  conceded,  then  the  School 
Committee  is  humbled  again,  as  it  was 
twenty  years  ago  when  anti-slavery  Boston 
was  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  yield  the  prejudice  against  negroes 
in  the  public  schools,  and  required  the 
strong  persuasion  of  the  legis  ature.  And 
once  settled,  the  right  of  women  to  hold 
office  will  not  be  questioned  again.  If  not 
conceded  it  will  be  better  still.  For  then 
what  will  the  twenty  towns  and  cities  do 
who  have  already  women  on  their  commit- 
tees ?    Must  they  all  be  dropped,  and  the 


work  of  the  committees  during  their  ser- 
vice be  declared  null  and  void?  If  it  be 
decided  that  only  electors  can  be  elected, 
we  may  trust  the  very  obstinacy  of  the  men 
who  have  undertaken  this  battle  to  accept 
the  alternative,  and  make  the  women  elec- 
tors. 

—  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  may  be  credited  with  a 
decidedly  new  and  novel  sensation  in  tem- 
perance. Accidentally  as  it  were,  in  his 
lectures  in  Ohio,  he  counselled  a  movement 
of  the  women  of  the  churches,  by  personal 
persuasion  and  religious  effort,  and  the  re- 
sult was  something  astonishing  even  to 
himself.  The  movement  spread  from  vil- 
lage to  village,  and  bands  of  praying  women 
on  the  sidewalks  took  the  enemy  by  siege 
and  fairly  routed  him.  Not  a  dram-shop 
left  in  whole  townships,  and  the  keepers 
themselves  converted  and  joining  the  en- 
thusiastic throngs.  The  churches  and 
temperance  people  in  New  York  are  open- 
ing a  like  campaign  ;  and  in  Massachusetts 
the  matter  is  under  contemplation.  If  the 
women  of  the  Commonwealth  would  seri- 
ously take  to  praying  over  this  matter,  we 
verily  believe  the  prohibitory  law  would 
find  its  occupation  gone. 


Scientific. 
A  notable  meeting  of  scientists  and 
scholars,  friends  of  Professor  Agassi z,  took 
place  in  Wesleyan  Hall  in  this  city  a  few 
days  since,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  establishment  of  some  memorial  to  the 
great  naturalist.  The  unanimous  thought 
of  the  meeting  was  well  expressed  by  Dr. 
O.  W.  Holmes.  "  If  an  architect  died,"  he 
said,  •*  leaving  a  plan  for  his  cathedral,  with 
the  walls  all  up  and  the  tower  finished  and 
not  added,  or  the  roof  not  closed  in,  or  the 
tower  not  finished,  what  would  be  the 
monument  to  that  architect  ?  It  would  be 
to  complete  the  tower,  to  carry  the  spire 
forward  as  it  had  existed  in  his  imagination, 
his  wishes  and  his  longings,  but  which  he 
never  lived  to  complete.  Such  was  his 
view  about  the  great  monumental  fabric 
which  Agassiz  was  at  work  raising  stone 
after  stone,  when  he,  as  it  were,  fell  from 
Its  height."  The  allusion  was  of  course, 
to  the  Museum  at  Cambridge  ;  and  after 
speeches  from  many  eminent  men  all  to  the 
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same  effect,  a  committee  of  thirty  was 
chosen,  mostly  scientific  men  in  different 
parts  oi  the  land,  to  undertake  the  raising 
of  not  less  than  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  completion  of  that  great 
work.  Sixty-five  thousand  dollars  was  an- 
nounced as  already  secured,  two  subscrip- 
tions ot  twenty-five  thousand  each  heading 
the  list  The  fitness  of  such  a  memorial 
at  once  commends  itself  to  the  public  mind. 
It  is  a  method  of  remembrance  ana  honor 
which  above  all  others  the  great  naturalist 
would  have  chosen. 

—  The  death  of  Dr.  Livingston,  the  ex- 
plorer of  Central  Africa,  may  at  last  be 
believed.  He  died  a  martyr  to  geography  ; 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  was 
not  in  the  main  a  useless  martyrdom. 
Thirty  years  of  his  life  have  been  spent  in 
Africa,  first  as  a  missionary  afterwards  as 
an  explorer ;  and  the  results  of  his  earlier 
labors  have  been  given  to  the  world.  But 
whether  anything  remains  ot  the  work  of 
the  last  nine  years  or  whether  its  records 
all  perish  with  him  we  cannot  yet  know. 
Yet  if  he  had  lived  to  fulfil  his  design,  of 
penetrating  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile  and 
ot  solving  all  the  geographical  mysteries  of 
that  vast  region,  and  to  give  the  result  of 
all  this  indefatigable  labor  to  the  world  in 
his  own  words,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  the  great  gain  to  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge.  That  he  missed  the  guerdon 
of  these  last  great  labors  makes  the  ex- 
ample of  his  sell-forgetting  devotion  no  less 
heroic 


Musical. 
Death  has  been  busy  with  famous  names 
during  the  month.  In  the  musical  world 
his  shining  mark  is  Madame  Parepa-Rosa, 
mourned  in  two  hemispheres.  The  laurels 
of  the  great  singer  must  be  won  in  youth, 
but  judged  even  by  this  standard,  Parepa 
i.ad  hardly  reached  the  zenith  of  her  fame, 
although  half  her  thirty-five  years  had  been 
given  to  the  public.  Her  story  was  a  ro- 
mantic one.  The  daughter  of  a  Polish  no- 
bleman, an  exile  for  freedom's  sake,  and  of 
£lizat>eth  Seguin  the  fiamous  singer,  Eu- 
phrosyne  Parepa  had  with  her  English  birth 
the  f  xjerman  love  of  music  and  the  inherited 


gifts  of  her  mother.  The  inclination  of  her 
family  were  strangely  against  her  public 
career,  but  genius  was  stronger  than  their 
prejudices,  and  at  seventeen  she  won  her 
first  triumphs  in  the  little  island  of  Malta. 
Her  success  was  immediate,  and  was  ere 
long  securely  established  in  all  the  capitals 
of  Europe.  Ten  years  later  she  came  to 
this  country,  in  her  young  widowhood,  and 
made  the  seasons  of  1866  and  1867  remark- 
able in  musical  annals  for  her  success  both 
in  concert  singing  and  opera.  Two  years 
later  she  was  the  principal  vocalist  at  the 
first  Peace  Jubilee,  and  no  one  of  the  mul- 
titudes who  heard  her  at  that  great  festival 
will  ever  forget  her  rendering  of  the  "  In- 
flammatus,"  of  "  Let  the  Bright  Seraphim," 
or  of  "  The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  The 
same  season,  having  peen  previously  mar- 
ried to  the  distinguished  musical  director, 
Mr.  Carl  Rosa,  she  undertook  with  him  the 
organization  of  an  English  opera  troupe, 
which  achieved  great  success,  in  two  sea- 
sons' tours  through  our  cities.  Mme.  Rosa 
bade  farewell  to  America,  the  scene  of  her 
best  triumphs,  two  years  ago.  Since  then 
she  has  travelled  for  health  and  pleasure, 
singing  at  Cairo  with  great  eclat,  and  at  the 
time  of  her  death  interesting  herself  in  the 
opea  troupe  under  her  husband's  manage- 
ment in  London. 

It  IS  useless  to  compare  Parepa  with 
other  great  singers,  in  order  to  claim  for 
her  preeminence.  I  f  she  was  not  the  great- 
est singer  of  her  day,  she  was  one  of  the 
few  great  singers,  everywhere  and  always 
so  appreciated.  Her  genius  was  many- 
sided,  and  probably  showed  at  its  best  not 
on  the  lyric  stage  but  in  sacred  music, 
where  her  strong  religious  feeling  height- 
ened the  quality  of  her  singing.  She  hon- 
ored her  profession  also  by  being  a  noble 
woman,  as  well  as  a  noble  artist.  Her 
gentle  birth  and  breeding  attested  them- 
selves during  her  whole  life.  Great  good 
sense,  generosity,  sweetness  of  temper, 
fidelity  to  her  public  duties,  marked  her 
career.  Added  to  these  gifts  of  character 
she  had  unusual  culture,  and  remarkable 
command  of  her  varied  powers.  The  tears 
shed  at)ove  her  bier  wi*l  be  for  a  high-souled 
woman,  a  generous  friend,  an  irreproach- 
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able  lady  and  a  sincere  Christian,  as  truly 
as  for  the  world-renowned  singer. 

—  The  season's  laurels  belongs  again  to 
Nilsson.  She  gives  here  and  there  a  glo- 
rious week  to  the  old  master-pieces  of  opera, 
the  Lucias  and  Marthas  and  Mar^eriUSy 
and  straightway  the  whole  holiday  world 
goes  distracted,  and  the  musical  critics  ex- 
haust the  dictionaries  of  fine  adjectives, 
and  the  price  of  flowers  goes  up  in  the  mar- 
kets. The  mantle  of  Jenny  Lind  seems 
really  to  have  descended  upon  her  beautiful 
country-woman.  Her  genius  is  essentially 
northern,  elevated,  refined,  elusive,  pure  as 
her  own  snows,  clear  as  her  northern  lights. 
It  lacks  the  fire  and  power  of  the  southern 
blood,  but  touches  a  higher  key,  perhaps, 
With  its  subtile  and  entrancing  grace.  So 
might  have  sung  the  Lorelei  of  the  Rhine, 
luring  the  boatman  on  to  danger  and  death 
unheeding,  as  he  followed  the  unearthly 
sweetness  of  the  strain. 

—  The  Harvard  Musical  Association,  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  the  regular  sym- 
phony concerts  of  the  se!ison,  lately  cele- 
brated its  ninth  anniversary.  Among  the 
after-dinner  speeches,  Robert  C.  Winthrop 
indulged  in  some  delightful  reminiscences 
of  great  performances  he  had  heard, — as  for 
Instance  thirty  years  ago,  tlie  second  per- 
formance of  "Elijah"  in  London,  with 
Mendelssohn's  hand  wielding  the  baton,  or 
"  Israel  in  Egypt "  under  Costa's  lead,  with 
an  orchestra  of  five  hundred  and  a  perfectly 
trained  chorus  of  four  thousand,  and  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves  for  the  solos.  But  these  he 
called  accidental  ecstasies,  —  momentary 
raptures,  to  be  remembered  forever,  but  to 
be  enjoyed  only  once  in  a  lifetime.  They 
are  no  more  to  be  compared  with  the 
ordinary  satisfaction  of  hearing  good  music, 
than  Niagara  with  the  every-day  rural  land- 
scape. The  local  association,  trained  for 
constant  service,  he  argued,  furnished  the 
landscape  by  which  the  passing  glimpse  of 
the  sublime  is  judged  and  appreciated.  He 
paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  the  city's  educator  in  ora- 
torios, and  10  the  Apollo  Club  for  lighter 


song.  The  same  service  the  Harvard 
Symphony  Concerts  render  in  purely  in- 
strumental classical  music.  "Without 
them,'*  says  Mr.  Winthrop,  "we  should 
have  been  almost  strangers  to  the  splendid 
instrumental  compositions  of  Beethovea 
and  Mendelssohn,  of  Mozart  and  Haydn 
and  Schumann.  We  might  have  had  scraps 
and  snatches  of  them, — an  adagio  from  one, 
an  andante  from  another,  a  scherzo  from  a 
third,  a  finale  from  a  fourth, — elegant  ex- 
tracts, served  up  in  exquisite  style  by  some 
itinerant  orchestra,  to  catch  the  popular 
ear.  But  we  could  never  have  had  them, 
as  this  association  has  given  them  to  us,  in 
all  their  grand  unity  and  entirety,  with  all 
their  parts  following  each  other  in  dramatic 
sequence,  like  the  successive  acts  of  some 
great  play  of  Shakspeare.'*  The  time  has 
passed  by,  Mr.  Winthrop  concludes  with 
satisfaction,  when  we  must  be  dependent 
for  musical  entertainment,  on  the  occasional 
and  capricious  visits  of  artists  from  other 
countries  or  other  cities. 

—  In  a  more  modest  way,  our  local 
pianists  and  singers  are  assisting  in  the 
same  educating  work.  Matindes,  or  even- 
ing chamber-concerts,  in  small  halls,  are 
the  fashion  of  the  season,  each  concert  or 
series  of  concerts  devoted  to  the  works  of 
a  single  composer.  Sometimes  these  are 
entirely  instrumental,  as  Mendelssohn's 
"Songs  Without  Words  "  on  the  piano,  or 
Beethoven's  Symphonies  by  the  Mendels- 
sohn Quintette  Club ;  sometimes  varied, 
like  an  evening  with  Schubert,  songs  and 
instrumental  pieces  intermingled.  In  any 
case  the  design  is  the  same ;  like  an  even- 
ing with  Tennyson  or  Longfellow,  the  lis- 
tener gets  the  style  of  a  single  author,  the 
genius  of  his  music,  instead  of  an  agreeable 
pot-pourri  with  no  individual  character  or 
meaning.  In  this  way  we  gain  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  composer's  mind  and 
catch  his  ruling  ideas.  And  in  no  other 
way  can  we  come  so  near  the  secret  ot 
musical  composition,  which  must  always 
remain  something  of  ^  mystery  and  a  phe- 
nomenon to  those  untouched  with  the  divine 
gift 
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Our    Walk  at  Christ's  Side. 

[An  Easter  Sermon.    By  Dr.  Carl  Schwarx,  Senior  Court  Chaplain,  and  Consistorial  Councillor  at  Gotha.] 


EASTER  is  a  feast  of  victory,  the  most 
glorious  victory  over  the  last  terrible 
enemy,  the  prince  of  terrors.  Death  has 
been  robbed  of  its  sting  and  the  grave  of 
its  victory.  And  upon  this  grave  is  planted 
the  sUndardol  victory.  The  stone  is  rolled 
away,  and  the  guards  have  fled  ;  life  has 
conquered  death.  And  to  those  who  are 
still  seeking  our  Lord  in  the  grave  come 
the  words,  "  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among 
the  dead  ?  "  Jfes,  he  is  the  Living  One, 
and  this  Easter  is  a  feast  of  life !  For 
what  else  is,his  resurrection  than  the  cer- 
tainty ot  his  immortality,  his  ever  living  in 
the  church  I  What  else  but  life  blooming 
out  of  death  !  And  nothing  here  lies  be- 
tween death  and  life,  not  even  the  three 
da3rs  that  elapsed  before  he  appeared  to 
the  disciples.  The  gates  of  death  that 
confined  the  narrow  earthly  life  now  opened 
and  revealed  the  immeasurable  expanse  of 
heaven.  The  step  which  he  took  in  pass- 
ing through  the  portal,  is  the  same  which 
we  all,  immortals,  must  likewise  follow. 
He  only  went  on  before,  to  prepare  the 
mansions  for  us  who,  like  him,  must  also 
overcome  the  fear  of  death.  The  visible 
appearance  of  the  risen  one  on  the  third 
day,  and  the  certainty  of  his  being  alive, 
was  at  first  only  revealed  to  the  limited 
circle  of  his  disciples  and  the  mourning 
women.  All  we  know  thereof,  is  what 
we  gather  from  records  surrounded  by  the 
twilight  of  the  past, 
TOL.    LI.    le 


We  no  longer  behold  the  bodily  form,  as 
viewed  by  the  disciples  at  morning  dawn, 
and  evening  twilight,  mysterious  and  fleet- 
ing at  first,  even  to  the  many  who  stood 
close  by,  and  then  after  a  while,  revealing 
itself  clearly  and  fully  to  these  disciples 
and  many  others.  We  no  longer  behold 
this  bodily  appearance,  and  for  the  support 
of  our  faith  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should.  We  have  other  and  clearer  evi- 
dence.' We  recognize  him  not  with  our 
bodily  senses,  but  can  see  him  clearly  with 
the  eyes  of  the  inner  soul  ;  not  in  twilight 
appearances,  but  in  the  full  daylight  of  his 
spiritual  life  and  power,  as  they  continue 
to  live  with  us  in  the  church.  He  no  longer 
glides  in  through  the  barred  doors,  but 
comes  through  the  open  portals  of  the 
heart,  and  finds  a  home  with  us. 

Thus  he  continues  to  walk  with  us  on 
the  earth,  perhaps  for  a  long  while  having 
been  very  near  us,  yet  unrecognized,  for 
our  eyes  have  been  closed.  He  walks  with 
us  through  dark  ways  and  in  dark  moments, 
and  enters  at  evening*s  approach.  He 
calls  us  by  name,  in  tones  of  love,  as  he 
did  once  at  the  grave — "  Mary  ! "  He 
passes  through  the  ranks  of  slaughtering 
hosts,  as  also  among  those  who  are  filled 
with  deep  sorrow,  saying,  "  Peace  be  with 
you  1 "  With  a  penetrating  glance  into 
our  soul  he  asks,  "  Simon,  son  of  Jona, 
lovest  thou  me  ? "  He  explains  the  Scrip- 
tures, solves  the  darkest  problems  of  life. 
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sits  down  at  the  table,  breaking  the  bread 
for  us. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  entire  narra- 
tive— previously  read— of  the  journey  of 
the  two  disciples  on  their  way  to  Emmaus, 
and  their  intercourse  with  their  risen  Lx)rd. 

It  is  an  Easter  evening  to  which  this 
pleasing  narrative  directs  our  thoughts. 
Like  every  other  account  of  a  resurrection, 
and  all  that  lies  between  death  and  resur- 
rection, it  is  only  beheld  by  us  in  a  misty 
light.  It  is  a  twilight  landscape,  a  peace- 
ful sunset.  Indeed  all  the  surroundings 
are  in  full  harmony  with  the  souls  of  the 
disciples  ;  for  to  them  it  was  also  sunset, 
everything  appeared  dim  and  dreary. 
Their  souls  were  yet  filled  with  the  terrible 
transactions  of  the  last  few  days  ;  all  their 
hopes  had  been  blasted,  and  their  faith 
shaken.  *^  But  we  trusted  that  it  had  been 
he  who  should  have  redeemed  Israel." 
These  words  show  the  extent  of  their 
blasted  hopes  and  the  pains  produced  by 
disappointment.  How  different  a  turn 
events  had  taken  from  what  they  had 
hoped !  The  Messiah  loretold  by  the 
prophets,  as  the  one  who  should  triumph 
over  all  his  enemies !  who  had  come  in 
order  to  establish  a  glorious  kingdom  of 
God  in  the  world  ! — could  this  be  the  Mas- 
ter in  whom  they  had  trusted,  but  who  had 
succumbed  to  his  enemies,  was  forsaken  of 
God,  and  died  a  felon's  death  ?  This  nar- 
rative gives  us  a  picture  of  the  disciples' 
frame  of  mind  at  that  time, — their  dejec- 
tion, their  doubts,  their  inward  struggles. 
It  was  hard  for  them  to  give  up  the  old 
Jewish  hopes  which  they  entertained,  and 
the  glorious  images  in  regard  to  the  Messiah 
<which  floated  in  their  minds.  B\it  it  was 
far  more  difficult  to  give  up  their  faith  in 
him  for  whom  they  had  been  willing  to 
sacrifice  their  lives,  who  with  surprising 
power  drew  their  hearts  to  himself,  and 
never  disappointed  them.  They  felt  that 
notwithstanding  their  disappointment  they 
could  not  have  been  mistaken  in  him,  and 
they  will  not  let  go  of  him.  At  this  mo- 
ment he  approaches  them,  speaks  to  them, 
and  walks  with  them.  Therefore  let  us 
follow  him  to-day  towards  Emmaus,  and  in 
this  picture  behold  ourselves  as  walking  at 
his  side.    Firsf^  he  walks  at  our  side,  but 


unperceived.  Second,  he  instructs  us,  and 
our  hearts  burn  within  us.  Third,  he 
•breaks  for  us  the  bread  of  life,  and  our 
eyes  are  opened. 

He  walks  at  our  side,  though  unperceived. 
Is  not  this  the  history  ot  our  heart  ?  We 
know  him  not,  and  yet  has  he  not  appeared 
to  us  at  the  first  .morning  of  our  life  with 
his  Easter  salutation, — "Peace  be  with 
you !  "  We  were  baptized  into  his  name, 
and  received  into  the  church  which  he 
founded,  and  all  this  in  hope.  We  were 
reared  in  a  Christian  family,  in  which,  often 
unknown  and  unperceived  by  us,  his  spirit 
reigned.  Reverently  have  we  taken  his 
name  upop  our  lips,  after  having  heard  it 
pronounced  in  the  parental  home,  during 
religious  instruction  at  school,  and  also 
from  the  pulpit.  And  yet  after  all,  nothing 
but  an  enigmatical,  even  though  surpris- 
ingly brilliant  image  of  him  stands  before 
us.  At  last,  after  many  earnest  experi- 
ences, the  season  arrived  when  we  should 
decide  for  ourselves,  and  we  renewed  the 
baptismal  vows  made  for  us  in  childhood. 
It  was  then  that  we  were  cast  adrift  in  the 
wide  world,  where  everything  is  to  be 
learned  and  investigated,  where  mental  ex- 
citements and  sensuous  pleasures  reign, 
where  all  our  powers  were  j)ressing  towards 
development,  where  all  our  ideas  aimed 
at  clearness,  where  all  the  senses  were 
striving  to  grasp  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
where  all  our  self-dependence  and  decision 
was  called  into  play,  so  that  we  could 
adapt  ourselves  to  circumstances  ind  make 
them  subserve  our  interests.  This  was 
certainly  a  great  problem  for  us  to  solve. 
But  like  a  bud  undeveloped,  our  inner  life 
of  faith  had  not  yet  become  matured.  The 
pictures  and  images  of  our  childhood 
swayed  before  our  memory,  gradually  dis- 
solving and  changing  in  the  winds  of  doubt, 
and  growing  pale  before  the  heightened 
colors  of  reality.  Yet  still  something  re- 
mamed  in  our  hearts,  linking  us  to  the 
memories  of  our  childhood  faith  ;  and  we 
would  not  tear  this  last  bond  asunder,  for 
it  held  all  that  was  holy  and  precious  in 
that  period  of  life,  and  was  inseparably 
united  with  our  childhood  loves  and  hap* 
piness,  which  constituted  the  precious 
legacy  from  our  home.    But  from  day  to 
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day  the  language  of  the  church  became 
more  strange  and  inexplicable,  and  our 
Lord's  form  receded  farther  from  us  and 
grew  more  indistinct.  We  ceased  to  know 
him,  even  though  he  walked  in  our  midst. 
He  had  become  wholly  enshrouded  by  the 
richly  embroidered  draperies  and  brilliant 
wonders  which  the  church  threw  around 
him.  These  draperies  were  all  that  could 
be  seen,  but  not  his  countenance  ;  not  the 
fair  human  expression  ;  not  the  mild  glance 
of  his  eyes  beaming  with  love ;  not  the 
exalted  and  commanding  earnestness,  of 
the  lips  as  they  rebuked  in  the  spirit  of 
love.  He  became  entirely  obscured  to  us 
through  these  outward  glorifications,  and 
the  greatly  exaggerated  doctrines  of  his 
sacrificial  death  and  atoning  blood.  In 
this  death  his  life  was  lost  to  us,  and  his 
spirit  in  this  blood.  It  is  true,  that  from 
time  to  time,  we  heard  something  about  his 
walking  on  the  earth.  Yet  still  faith  w-^ 
wanting.  To  us  he  seemed  to  walk  only 
on  the  heights  of  Galilee,  but  had  no  dwell- 
ing place  in  our  hearts.  His  picture  loomed 
up  before  us  from  remote  centuries,  but  it 
did  not  dwell  in  the  deep  consciousness  of 
our  present  being.  And  after  all  did  he 
not  still  continue  to  be  the  unknown  com- 
panion ?  When  we,  as  the  disciples  on  the 
way  to  Emmaus,  open  our  sorrowful  hearts 
to  the  heart  of  a  friend,  when  we,  with  un- 
sparing candor,  acknowledge  and  reflect 
upon  the  bitter  disappointments  in  life,  did 
it  not  seem  to  us  then  as  if  an  invisible 
spirit  comforted  us,  and  did  we  not  ieel  as 
if  we  were  comforted  and  protected  by  the 
Genius  of  our  life  ?  Then  our  Lord  was 
nearer  to  us  than  we  were  aware  of. 

And  now  the  unknown  companion  opens 
his  mouth  fn  order  to  instruct  us.  But 
what  a  doctrine  1  What  an  elucidation  of 
Scripture  !  According  to  our  text,  it  is  all 
comprehended  in  this — "  Ought  not  Christ 
to  have  suffered  these  things  and  to  enter 
into  his  glory  ?  " — There  is  something  very 
significant  in  these  words.  UntiJ  now  the 
disdples  were  only  acquainted  with  the 
old  Messianic  conception  that  related  only 
to  temporal  power  and  victory  over  their 
enemies,  the  outward  glory  of  the  Messiah 
and  his  temporal  kingdom.     In  these  ex- 


pectations they  were  sadly  disappointed. 
In  the  estimation  of  the  world,  Christ 
had  gone  down  in  this  conflict.  God  did 
not  perform  a  miracle  on  his  behalf,  dl  i 
not  send  his  heavenly  legions,  nor  permit 
him  to  descend  from  the  cross.  At  this 
stage  of  their  reflections  the  unknown  com- 
panion directed  their  thoughts  inward, 
pointing  them  especially  to  the  second 
division  of  Isaiah,  prophecies  of  a  later 
age,  belonging  to  a  period  subsequent  to 
the  exile  when  Israel  was  compelled  to 
pass  through  the  severest  school  of  trial 
and  affliction.  Therefore  those  prophecies 
do  not  relate  so  much  to  outward  happi- 
ness and  victories  over  enemies,  but  rather 
to  deep,  inward,  spiritual  sufferings,  which 
constitute  the  seal  of  God's  servants. 
And  these  Messianic  prophecies  are  ful- 
filled. 

The  larreatest,  most  peculiar  and  irresis- 
tible traits  in  the  person  of  our  Lord  are 
his  sufferings,  and  the  victory  which  he 
achieved  through  these  sufferings.  This 
is  the  fulness  of  that  love  which  endures 
unto  death,  in  order  that  it  may  influence 
the  entire  human  race.  This  is  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  inward  from  all  the  outward 
appearances  and  adornments.  It  is  the 
willingness  of  the  divine  element  in  man  to 
endure,  it  need  be,  the  felon  s  disgrace.  It 
is  the  banner  of  spiritual  truth  and  victory 
breaking  like  fiery  flames  through  the  hosts 
of  sin.  It  is  these  elements  in  our  Lord's 
character  which  warm  and  cheer  the  heart. 
This  is  that  interpretation  of  scripture  by 
which  our  eyes  become  opened.  For  we 
must  confess  that  we  are  often  perplexed 
in  regard  to  many  passages  of  scripture, 
and  in  an  unsatisfied  and  doubting  trame 
of  mind,  pass  them  by  as  things  that  con- 
tradict our  experience  and  the  methods  by 
which  God  reveals  himself  in  nature  and 
history.  But  as  with  all  things  that  are 
merely  outward,  so  through  these  scrip- 
tures, designed  to  meet  the  wants  and  ideas 
of  people  living  at  an  earlier  age,  break 
the  prophesies  relating  to  the  glory  ot  these 
sufferings,  and  the  power  of  the  victory 
achieved  thereby.  And  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, that  portion  which  tells  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  our  Lord,  shines  forth  still  more 
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gloriously  ;  the  fulfillment  of  these  prophe- 
sies affects  us  more  deeply  than  any  thing 
else. 

This  we  feel  to  be  truth,  eternal  truth, 
ever  kindling  itself  anew.  And  dur- 
ing this  Passion  Week,  especially  as  we 
listened  to  the  reading  of  the  story  which 
portrays  our  Lord's  sufferings,  have  we 
not  experienced  it  again,  and  felt  that 
it  had  inflqenced  our  soul  with  the  full  force 
of  the  present  age  ?  Did  we  not  feel  en- 
couraged, and  did  not  our  hearts  bum 
within  us,  as  with  the  disciples  on  the  way 
to  Emmaus  ?  Did  not  those  dark  Scrip- 
tures suddenly  become  illumined  ?  In  the 
light  of  these  suflferings  were  not  all  the 
utterances  of  our  Lord  to  the  disciples,  to 
the  multitude,  and  to  the  scribes  and  Phar- 
isees, fully  revealed  to  us  ?  His  life  and 
deeds,  his  intercourse  with  sinners,  and 
forgiveness  of  their  sins,  his  helping  and 
comforting  the  needy,  his  l6ving  con- 
descension and  sympathy  even  with  the 
lowest,  in  order  to  lift  them  up  ;  —  did  not 
these  elements  comprehend  that  conse- 
crated life  of  his  by  which  the  love  of  God 
was  shed  abroad  in  human  hearts,  that 
love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and 
which  endures  even  unto  death  ?  Certainly, 
the  fire  of  love  now  bums  in  bur  hearts. 
It  is  not  a  mere  doctrine  that  is  thus  re- 
vealed, nor  is  it  the  cold  light  of  reason 
that  thus  illumines  our  pathway,  but  it  is 
the  truth  that  reaches  our  innermost  being, 
and  becomes  our  comfort  in  sorrow  and 
death.  This  light  is  a  fire  burning  up  all 
that  is  vain  and  selfish  within  us,  and  con- 
tinually urges  us  on  to  help  and  to  heal,  as 
our  Lord  has  shown  us. 

And  as  we  begin  to  feel  this  glow  of  the 
heart,  then  it  becomes  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate ourselves  from  this  companion.  We 
urge  him  to  enter  and  tarry  with  us.  It  is 
a  very  impressive  utterance,  perfectly  in 
accord  with  the  disciples'  frame  of  mind, 
when  they  say  to  the  Lord,  "  Abide  with 
us  ;  for  it  is  towards  evening  ;  the  day  is 
far  spent." 

"It  is  towards  evening."  Evening  is 
the  time  of  great  contemplation,  when  the 
pent-up  feelings  find  room  for  expansion, 
and  the  heart'-s  confidence  is  strengthened. 
The  disciples  desire  more  light,  and  long 


for  quiet,  confidential  intercourse.  Their 
souls  are  influenced,  but  not  satisfied.  A 
mystery  still  surrounds  the  stranger  with 
whom  they  are  conversing, — a  mystery  that 
cannot  be  solved  while  they  are  yet  on  the 
road,  but  only  in  the  quiet  retreat  of  the 
home.  Is  not  our  experience  something 
like  this  ?  There  are  moments  when  we 
are  swayed  to  and  fro  by  doubts  and  rest- 
less wanderings,  the  natural  result  of  our 
desire  to  investigate  for  ourselves  ;  but  the 
soothing  influences  that  come  over  us  at 
such  times  avail  but  little,  unless  we  bring 
them  with  us  into  our  homes  and  apply 
them  lo  the  active  duties  of  our  calling. 
Only  during  such  an  evening  stillness  does 
the  Lord  reveal  himself  to  us  as  he  is. 
Here  life's  riddle  first  becomes  solved  and 
the  longing  heart  satisfied. 

But  the  evening  is  also  the  season  of 
darkness,  the  approaching  night  with  its 
terrors.  Perhaps  some  mysterious,  un- 
accountable feeling  of  fear  influenced  the 
disciples  to  extend  this  invitation  to  the 
stranger.  During  this  deep  soul-anguish 
of  theirs  they  did  not  wish  to  be  alone. 
In  a  similar  sense  does  the  evening  ap- 
proach us  all.  Our  happiness  often  takes 
wings,  our  standing  and  influence  depart, 
and  the  circle  of  those  near  and  dear  to 
us  is  broken.  Or,  even  in  a  faithless  age 
and  generation,  prosperity  may  shine  upon 
us.  But  then  we  must  remember  that  the 
sun  of  life  which  once  stood  high  at  noon- 
day will  soon  begin  to  go  down,  the  shadows 
will  grow  longer,  and  every  thing  around 
us  will  seem  dim  and  dismal.  Age  with 
its  weakness  will  come  to  us  ;  the  solitary 
messenger  of  the  night  is  approaching. 
Then,  indeed,  shall  we  begin  to  feel  the 
need  of  the  comforting,  uplifting  Word, — 
the  assurance  that  we  are  immortal  spirits  ; 
then  shall  we  need  him  who  said,  "  I  am  the 
life  ; "  need  him  who  is  the  Prince  of  Life, 
who  fills  us  with  the  life  of  the  spirit  and 
with  the  power  of  hope  and  youth.  And 
then  we  shall  plead,  "  Abide  with  us,  for  it 
is  towards  evening."  When  we  thus  plead 
with  him,  he  enters  in  with  us,  sits  down 
at  the  table  and  breaks  the  bread  for  us. 
And  then  our  eyes  first  become  opened. 

This  turn  of  the  narrative  has  also  a 
deep  symbolical  meaning.    We  notice  first 
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of  all,  that  wbenever  our  Lord  enters  and 
sits  down  at  the  table,  he  is  not  a  mere 
gaest,  but  the  host  himself.  Wherever  he 
is,  there  he  reigns.  He  gives,  but  we  re- 
ceive. He  gives  us  the  bread  of  life.  He 
bestows  love  for  love's  sake.  Then  again, 
Christ  is  first  recognized  after  he  enters 
the  house,  seats  himself  at  the  table  and 
breaks  the  bread.  This  signifies  that 
Christianity  is  a  religion  adapted  to  human 
life.  It  must  enter  into  the  home.  It  must 
accompany  all,  even  the  most  ordinary  duties 
of  life,— our  joys  and  sorrows,  our  works 
and  ways,  and  sanctify  our  meat  and  drink. 
Christ  must  sit  down  with  us  at  the  table. 
Our  intimacy  with  him  must  be  as  close  as 
if  he  were  a  household  companion.  In 
spirit  he  must  enter  at  early  morning  into 
the  nursery,  and  take  his  place  at  the  table, 
participate  in  the  little  cares  of  the  day,  as 
well  as  those  that  are  of  greater  moment, 
establish  the  discipline  of  the  household, 
and  reign  with  love's  holy  power.  He 
most  tarry  with  us  and  bless  our  home 
from  early  mom  till  late  at  night.  His 
peace  shall  guide  us,  and  his  friendship 


and  forbearance  never  grow  weary.  Then 
shall  we  first  learn  to  know  him  as  he  is. 
And  when  the  church  with  its  doctrines 
and  forms  and  outward  glorifications,  with 
its  wisdom  that  has  become  a  stranger  to 
the  real  life  of  humanity,  seeks  to  veil  the 
image  of  our  Lord  and  estrange  us  from 
it,  then  will  the  home  restore  him  once 
more  to  us.  Here  then  will  the  quiet  and 
irresistible  power  of  the  Christian  spirit  be 
felt,  that  spirit  which  unites  all  the  mem- 
bers in  love  and  faithfulness,  and  at  the 
same  time  bequeathes  to  them  the  highest 
personal  freedom. 

The  church  must  be  rebuilt  upon  this 
foundation  of  inward  truth  and  deep  per- 
sonal experience  in  life.  The  power  and 
earnestness  of  our  faith  must  be  preserved 
in  the  pure  morals  and  discipline  of  the 
household,  and  in  the  self-sacrificing  love 
which  the  individual  members  manifest 
towards  each  other.  Here  alone  shall  we 
find  the  proof  that  Christ  has  risen  in  us, 
that  he  lives  and  continues  to  live  with  us, 
and  that  he  will  tarry  with  us,  even  when 
the  evening  has  come. 

Translated  by  Edward  Smiley, 


A  Day  at  Windsor  Castle. 


FROM  London  to  Windsor  over  the 
line  ot  the  Great  Western  Railway,  it 
is  twenty-one  miles.  From  Aldersgate 
Station  we  are  borne  along  some  three 
miles  under  the  houses  and  streets  of  the 
city,  through  dark  passages  alternating 
with  light,  until  we  emerge  into  the  light  of 
day  again  at  Paddington  Station  in  the 
west  end  of  London.  Here  we  take  seats 
in  the  Great  Western  cars  and  are  whirled 
ak>ng  at  a  rapid  rate  up  the  Thames,  and 
in  an  hour  are  set  down  at  the  toot  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  Castle  is  built.  Our  ride 
is  through  a  comparatively  level  country 
with  an  undulating  surface  extending  back 
from  each  bank  of  the  river  Thames. 
Green  fields,  neatly  trimmed  hedge-rows, 
small  groves  of  trees,  rural  cottages,  greet 
our  eyes ;  and  at  a  distance  from  the  road 
splendid  country-seats  among  the  foliage, 
quaint  old  villages  with  the  inevitable  stone 
church  in  the  centre  or  on  the  outskirts, — 


all  indicating  good  taste  and  a  love  for  the 
beautiful.  Numerous  brick-yards,  however, 
appear  at  intervals  eight  and  ten  miles  out 
of  London,  and  give  a  dull  and  heavy  air  to 
the  scene.  Occasionally  herds  of  cattle 
and  flocks  of  sheep  are  seen  quietly  grazing 
in  the  rich  pastures.  And  what  especially 
attracts  the  gaze  of  the  American,  immense 
trunks  of  trees  shorn  of  their  tops  and 
branches  like  giants  bereft  of  their  heads, 
stand  out  here  and  there  above  the  land- 
scape. On  inquiry  we  learned  that  the 
branches  had  been  cut  off  for  purposes  ot 
fuel.  The  green  twigs  just  starting  out  in- 
dicate the  necessity  of  another  crop  being 
gathered  In  by-and-by.  The  English  are 
compelled  to  resort  to  all  kinds  of  expe- 
dients to  obtain  their  necessary  fuel. 

At  Slough  Station  we  turn  an  abrupt 
angle  to  the  south  and  in  a  few  minutes, 
after  crossing  the  Thames,  we  are  set  down 
in  Windsor,  a  village  beautifully  situated 
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on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Thames,  con- 
taining about  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 
Turning  a  corner  from  the  station,  we  stand 
before  the  Castle  rising  up  to  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
Thames,  strong-built,  towering,  impregna- 
bly  fortified.  A  long  flight  of  steps  on  the 
river-side  brings  you  into  the  court,  around 
which  the  various  buildings,  the  State 
apartments,  St.  George's  Chapel,  the 
Queen's  private  rooms,  the  barracks,  the 
royal  stables  and  numerous  towers  and 
spires  cluster,  stone-built,  strongand  defiant 
It  was  built  as  a  castle  in  the  stormy  days 
of  feudalism,  but  for  hundreds  of  years  it 
has  been  used  for  a  royal  palace.  It  is  the 
favorite  residence  of  Queen  Victoria.  She 
prefers  to  reside  here  rather  than  in  Buck- 
ingham Palace  in  the  west  end  of  London. 
Here  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  her  other 
children  were  married.  Here  she  enjoyed 
some  of  the  happiest  days  of  her  life  with 
her  husband.  Prince  Albert,  and  here  she 
still  mourns  his  death.  He  died  in  Lon- 
don, December  14,  1861,  and  his  body  was 
brought  hither  and  buried  at  first  beneath 
the  floor  ot  the  main  aisle  of  the  Chapel, 
but  now  rests  in  a  secluded  spot  at  Frog- 
more  Park,  a  mile  distant,  where  the  Queen 
has  erected  to  his  memory  a  magnificent 
mausoleum. 

The  whole  region  is  beautiful,  Windsor 
and  its  suburbs,  justifying  the  praises  of 
poet  and  visitor.  Pope,  who  resided  near 
it,  sings  : 

'*  Thy  forests,  Windsor,  and  thy  green  retreats, 
At  once  the  Monarches  and  the  Muses*  seats," 

while  Grey,  catching  a  glimpse  of  Eton 
College  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Thames, 
cries  out  in  rapturous  strains  : 

*' Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers, 
That  crown  the  watery  glade  ; 

And  ye  that  from  the  stately  brow 

Of  Windsor's  heights  the  expanse  below 

Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead  surveyw 
Whose  turf,  whose  shade,  whose  flowers  among, 
Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 

His  silver-winding  way." 

It  is  not  Strange  that  so  picturesque  a 
region  should  have  been  selected  by  the 
Saxon  kings  as  a  royal  residence  ;  and  that 
William*  the  Conquerer  should  have  coveted 
the  castle  and  wrested  it  from  the  monks 


to  whom  Edward  the  Confessor  gave  it 
some  years  before  the  foreign  king  landed 
on  the  shores  of  England.  He  selected  the 
spot,  we  are  told,  on  account  of  "  the  beauty 
of  the  neighborhood,  the  salubrity  of  the 
air,  its  convenience  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  and  its  vicinity  to  woods  and  waters." 

The  State  apartments  are  open  to  visitors 
during  the  year,  and  the  private  apartments 
of  the  Queen  while  she  is  absent  from  the 
palace.  The  royal  standard  waves  from 
the  summit  of  the  Keep  or  the  Round 
Tower  when  the  Queen  resides  in  the  castle. 
While  the  Queen  was  travelling  abroad 
during  the  summer,  1  was  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  join  a  party  who  went  through  these 
apartments.  The  party  is  limited  to  the 
number  of  ten  or  twelve.  We  gather  in  the 
vestibule  and  await  the  arrival  of  those  who 
are  to  conduct  us.  Two  soon  appear,  one 
of  whom  goes  ahead  and  the  other  brings 
up  the  rear.  First  we  enter  the  Queen's 
Audience  Chamber.  This  is  a  large  room 
whose  walls  are  covered  with  gobelin  tap- 
estry, illustrating  the  history  of  Mordecai 
and  Queen  Esther.  Here  are  portraits  of 
several  members  of  the  ancient  royal  fami- 
lies, but  the  one  which  most  interests  us, 
is  that  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots.  She  holds  a  crucifix  in  her  right 
hand  and  a  breviary  in  her  left.  Fotherin- 
gay  Castle,  the  place  of  her  imprisonment 
and  execution,  is  seen  in  the  back-ground. 
Pity  over  her  downfall  and  impending  fate 
overpowers  all  other  emotions,  while  we 
gaze  upon  that  serious,  sweet,  sorrowful 
face. 

The  Van  Dyck  Room  is  the  next  visited. 
The  initials  G.  R.  III.  around  which  the 
royal  arms  are  displayed,  indicate  the  room 
once  occupied  by  the  English  monarch 
who  made  an  effort  to  subjugate  the  re- 
volted colonies  of  America.  The  name  of 
the  room  was  chosen  in  honor  of  the  Dutch 
painter  whose  paintings  alone  adorn  it.  It 
contains  thirty-five  portraits  and  two 
bronzes.  The  hangings  are  of  rich  but 
faded  crimson  damask,  with  insignia  of 
the  order  of  the  Garter  and  other  societies 
to  which  King  George  belonged. 

The  Queen's  State  Drawing- Room  comes 
next  in  order.  Like  the  preceding  its  ceil- 
ing is  of  stucco,  and  the  margins  are  deco- 
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rated  with  oak  and  palm  wreaths  inter- 
twined,  and  the  hangings  are  the  same, 
consisting  of  crimson  silk.  There  are  por- 
traits of  the  three  first  Georges  and  the 
£aber  ot  George  III.  The  ante-room  con- 
tains the  Bouquet  of  the  Gods,  an  ex- 
quisite painting  on  the  ceiling,  and  flower 
and  fruit  pieces  are  carved  on  the  walls. 
This  was  Charles  the  Second's  public  din- 
ing halL 

When  we  enter  the  Grand  Dining  Hall, 
astonishment  takes  possession  of  every  be- 
holder. It  is  nearly  a  hundred  feet  long, 
half  as  wide,  and  forty-five  feet  high.  The 
style  of  architecture,  old  and  quaint,  is  of 
thesixteenth  century.  It  contains  portraits 
of  Wellington,  the  hero  of  Waterloo,  and 
bis  associates  in  the  great  victory,  An- 
glesey, Hill,  Blucher,  and  other  martial 
heroes,  rulers  and  statesmen,  who  lived  at 
that  time  ;  and  hence  it  is  frequently  called 
the  Waterloo  Room.  Here  gaze  upon  you 
thirty-eight  faces  from  Wellington  to  Pope 
Pius  VI.,  kings,  generals,  statesmen,  heroes. 
The  walls  and  ceilings  are  decorated  with 
armorial  bearings,  doors  and  chimney 
pieces  with  carved  work  by  the  inimitable 
Gibbons.  The  furniture  is  of  carved  oak 
covered  with  crimson  plush,  and  is  new  and 
rich.  The  carpet  is  of  dark  maroon  color, 
wrought  with  figures  of  the  order  of  the 
Bath.  It  was  in  this  hall  that  King  William 
IV.  gave  his  splendid  dinners  in  com- 
memoration of  the  battle,  surrounded  by 
the  hero  commanders  in  that  battle,  so 
^brious  to  English  arms.  And  here  after 
his  death  in  1337,  was  )ns  body  laid  in 
state,  when  Victoria  ascended  the  throne. 
The  letters  W.  R.  (WiUiam  the  King)  en- 
circled with  the  rose,  the  shamrock,  and 
the  thistle,  interspersed  with  stars,  adorn 
the  panels. 

At  the  end  of  the  Grand  Reception  Room 
15  a  magnificent  Gothic  window,  nearly 
thirty-four  feet  wide,  the  width  of  the  room. 
The  walls,  ceilings  and  doors  are  all  in 
accord  with  the  gilt  furniture,  the  oak  floor, 
inlaid  v/\th  ^ur-dg-Zts  in  ebony,  and  the 
four  chandeliers  suspended  from  the  ceil- 
ing. Gobelin  tapestry  lines  the  walls,  its 
«carlet  figures  representing  the  history  of 
Jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece.  There  is  a 
singular  passion  for  mythological  subjects. 


displayed  by  the  artists  in  fjie  different 
rooms  here,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  reli- 
gious associations  of  the  place,  for  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  have  both  lived  and 
dined  and  worshipped  here,  and  left  traces 
of  the  pagan  elements  ot  their  faith. 

The  next  apartment  is  a  still  greater  won- 
der, the  Grand  Banqueting  Room.  It  is 
two  hundred  feet  long,  and  a  broad  table 
extends  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
room.  The  ceiling  is  emblazoned  with  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Garter,  from  the  origin  of  the  Order  by  Ed- 
ward III.  in  1350,  to  the  present  time.  On 
one  side  are  thirteen  broad  windows  which 
admit  ample  light.  On  the  opposite  side 
are  eleven  recesses  in  which  are  displayed 
full  length  portraits  of  the  sovereigns  of 
England  from  James  I.  to  George  IV.  A 
large  organ  stands  in  the  music  gallery  at 
one  end  of  the  room,  with  the  gilded  throne 
directly  beneath  it,  and  back  of  the  throne 
the  armorial  bearings  of  all  the  kings  from 
Edward  III.  to  William  IV.,  a  period  of 
nearly  five  hundred  years.  The  furniture 
and  the  throne  are  richly  covered  with 
scarlet  plush.  Paintings,  carvings,  and 
busts  also  adorn  the  Grand  and  the  Queen's 
Presence  Chamber.  In  the  latter  is  the 
portrait  of  Catherine,  wife  of  Charles  II. 
sealed  beneath  the  canopy,  symbolizing 
Time,  supported  by  Zephyrs,  surrounded 
by  Religion,  Prudence  and  Fortitude,  and 
the  whole  forms  a  striking  scene.  In  the 
former  are  busts  of  Marlboro,  Nelson,  and 
Wellington,  with  field  pieces  taken  in  the 
Sikh  war  of  India,  a  banner  from  Blenheim, 
one  hundred  and  seventy  years  old,  and 
two  chairs,  one  made  of  oak  from  Allomay 
Kirk  near  Burns'  home,  and  the  other, 
from  an  elm  which  grew  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo.  The  furniture  in  these  rooms 
generally  is  not  showy,  but  neat,  some  of  it 
very  ancient.  The  Queen  is  modest  in  her 
tastes,  and  does  not  favor  magnificence  or 
costly  displays.  The  rooms,  not  historic 
or  public,  which  have  been  fitted  up  under 
her  immediate  supervision  and  for  her 
private  convenience,  are  plainly  furnished 
and  indicate  the  simplicity  of  her  taste. 

Our  guides  were  rather  insolent  and  ex- 
acting, allowing  us  little  time  to  examine 
objects  of  special   interest,    hurrying  us 
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rapidly  along;  that  they  might  get  their 
shilling  and  wait  upon  the  next  party  that 
stood  impatient  in  the  corridors. 

From  these  apartments  we  proceeded  to 
the  Round  Tower,  whose  summit,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  above  the  elevated 
plateau  and  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
park,  IS  reached  by  a  winding  stone  stair- 
way. Here  we  get  sight  of  twelve  coun- 
ties. Luxuriant  fields,  parks,  hedges,  hills, 
groves,  villages,  noble  residences,  country- 
seats,  cottages,  spires  and  towers,  combin- 
ing variety  with  unity,  form  a  most  lovely 
and  magnificent  landscape.  The  windings 
of  the  Thames  as  it  flows  along  from  the 
succession  of  hill,  dale  and  forest  on  the 
west  towards  the  busy  city,  tiny  branches 
here  and  there  pouring  into  it,  adds  much 
to  the  beauty  and  picturesqueness  of  the 
view.  And  the  houses  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  seem  as  if  clustering  to  receive  the  pro- 
tecting oversight  of  the  proud  citadel,  con- 
scious of  its  ability  to  afford  the  desired 
protectioYi.  In  the  display  of  villages,  fine 
fields  and  lovely  groves,  it  resembles  the 
view,  from  the  tower  on  Mount  Auburn, 
but  fewer  houses,  which  in  England  are 
wholly  of  brick  or  stone,  with  their  white 
surfaces,  adorn  the  landscape.  A  piece  oi 
ordnance  is  built  into  the  wall  and  commands 
the  passage  up  the  stone  steps.  During 
the  period  of  the  Commonwealth  this  tower 
was  used  as  a  prison  for  State  ofienders. 
Kings  of  France  and  Scotland  and  the  Earl 
of  Surrey,  of  literary  fame,  were  imprisoned 
here.  Its  historic  memories  remind  us  of 
the  more  celebrated  Tower  of  London, 
but  the  cruelty  of  the  scenes  witnessed 
here  will  bear  no  comparison  with  those 
enacted  in  the  Bloody  Tower. 

The  Grand  Court,  around  which  are 
placed  most  of  the  buildings  that  compose 
the  little  village  on  the  Castle  grounds,  is 
worthy  ol  careful  observation.  We  were 
more  interested  in  the  magnificent  St. 
George's  Chapel  than  the  Queen's  apart- 
ments. It  rises  before  you,  with  its  dec- 
orated walls,  stained  windows,  its  spires 
and  towers,  —  a  stately  structure.  You 
enter,  and  a  scene  of  magnificence  bursts 
upon  your  view.  Rich  carved  work,  long 
aisles,  splendid  arches,  beautiful  monu- 
ments, at  once  strike  the  eye  with  bewilder- 


ing fascination.  Here  the  Queen  and  her 
family  worship  when  she  resides  in  the 
Castle.  Her  private  chapel  is  on  the  right 
of  the  pulpit  in  the  gallery,  with  a  canopy 
overhead  and  purple  curtains,  enclosed  so 
as  to  hide  the  occupants  from  view  except 
in  front,  whence  they  can  look  down  upon 
the  speaker.  The  church  was  built  by  Ed- 
ward III.  who  was  bom  at  Windsor  in 
1 3 12,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  an 
institution  founded  by  him,  are  installed 
here.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  George,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  Order.  The  insignia 
of  the  Knights  around  the  gallery  consti- 
tute one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  the 
interior.  The  Chapel  was  renovated  by 
Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville  in  1824-5  and  6,  at 
the  cost  of  more  than  three  millions  of 
dollars.  Here  the  marriage  cerenw)ny  be- 
tween Prince  Albert  Edward,  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  the  throne,  and  Princess  Alex- 
andra, daughter  of  the  King  of  Denmark 
and  brother  of  the  King  of  Greece,  was 
consummated  with  great  magnificence,  by 
the  highest  bishops  of  the  realm,  March  7, 
1863.  The  hymn  of  praise,  composed  by 
the  Prince's  father,  was  sung  by  Madanie 
Jenny  Und  and  others,  and  Tecnyson 
wrote  the  nuptial  ode  welcoming  Alexandra 
as  the 

*^  Sea-kings*  daughter  from  over  tke  sea.*' 

And  eight  years  later  a  daughter  of  Queen 
Victoria  was  married  in  the  same  chape), 
not  to  a  scion  of  royal  blood  from  a  foreign 
land,  but  to  a  noble  youth  of  Scotland,  the 
Marquis  of  Lome,  under  circumstances 
scarcely  less  magnificent.  Many  thought 
it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Queen's  daugh- 
ter to  ally  herself  to  any  but  royal  blood, 
but  the  Queen  would  have  her  way  and 
preferred  a  noble  subject  of  her  realm  to  a 
flippant  son  of  royalty  abroad,  and  the  na- 
tion acquiesced  with  seeming  sympathy. 

Many  kings,  queens,  princes,  and  other 
members  of  royal  families  lie  buried  here, 
and  among  them  Henry  VIII.  and  his 
queen  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  George  HI.  and 
his  queen,  William  IV.  and  his  queen, 
Charles  I.  and  the  deeply  lamented  Prin^ 
cess  Charlotte.  It  vaults  are  filled  with 
royal  dust,  for  centuries  deposited  here  on 
a  level  with  the  humblest  subject  of  the 
realm.    The  windows  are  rich  in  Scriptural 
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scenes  and  memorials  o1  those  whose  bodies 
are  slumbering  beneath  the  marble  floor. 
The  organ  gives  forth .  an  exquisite  tone. 
The  Gothic  pillars,  carved  ceilings,  roof 
tracery,  high  pulpit  and  protruding  galleries 
give  it  an  antique  air.  But  the  tombs  and 
monuments  are  the  chief  attraction,  and  to 
them  we  instinctively  turn.  These  are  gen- 
erally found  in  the  side  chapels  and  re- 
cesses. 

1  was  particularly  struck  with  the  white 
marble  monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  in  1859,  by 
Queen  Victoria,  her  niece.  The  four  bas- 
reliefs  designed  by  the  Queen  herself,  sym- 
bolize the  four  special  virtues  enjoined 
upon  the  Christian ;  "  Clothing  the  Naked," 
"Feeding  the  Hungry,"  "Receiving  the 
Stranger,"  "Visiting  the  Sick,"  which 
marked  the  character  of  the  Duchess.  They 
impressed  upon  my  mind  more  deeply  than 
eloquent  sermon  or  pompous  ceremonial,  ' 
the  oft-neglected  practical  duties  of  the 
professed  Christian.  I  could  but  feel  that 
the  Queen,  by  designing  and  giving  promi- 
nence through  the  artist's  skill  to  these 
duties  as  exemplified  in  the  life  of  her  aunt, 
intended  to  rebuke  the  substitution  of  form 
and  ceremony  for  work,  as  is  done  by  too 
many  of  her  own  church.  It  also  seems  as 
if  she  wished  to  give  emphasis  to  that 
element  peculiar  to  the  liberal  faith,  which 
makes  righteousness  to  consist  not  in  mere 
profession,  but  in  active  deeds.  "He  that 
di?g/A  righteousness,  is  righteous."  What- 
ever her  motive,  these  beautiful  symbols 
carved  in  marble,  will  tor  ages  preach  more 
impressively  than  tongue  or  pen,  the  rich 
lessons  of  Jesus. 

The  next  monument  in  interest,  indeed 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world  perhaps, 
save  that  of  Queen  Louisa,  wife  of  Frederic 
William  IV.,  in  Charlottenburg,  near  Ber- 
lin, is  that  of  Princess  Charlotte,  daughter 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  King 
George  IV:,  and  wife  of  Prince  Leopold, 
late  King  of  Belgium.  Her  sudden  death 
and  that  of  her  infant  son,  who  was  heir  to 
the  throne  of  England,  at  Claremont,  near 
Windsor,  in  18 16,  caused  deep  and  uni- 
versal sorrow  throughout  the  kingdom. 
She  lived  a  sad  life  until  her  marriage, 
when,    emancipated    from    the    heartless 


bondage  of  her  parents  and  the  tyranny  of 
her  domestics,  she  really  entered  upon  the 
true  enjoyment  of  life.  But  death  destroyed 
the  hopes  of  a  sympathizing  kingdom.  She 
not  only  stood  high  in  rank,  but  higher  in 
the  Christian  virtues,  and  a  mourning  and 
grateful  nation  erected  this  splendid  mon- 
ument to  her  memory.  The  monument  is 
of  white  marble,  and  attests  the  skill  of  the 
artist,  Matthew  Wyatt.  The  vault  is  found 
in  Urswick  Chapel  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  building.  The  cenotaph  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  front  or  lower  one  represent- 
ing mortality,  and  the  higher  one  back  of 
the  former,  representing  the  resurrection  to 
life  and  glory.  The  body  of  the  Princess 
is  carved  above  the  sarcophagus,  covered 
with  a  white  robe,  her  right  hand  falling 
gently  over  the  edge  of  the  sarcophagus. 
It  is  so  finely  executed  that  the  outlines  of 
her  figure  and  even  her  countenance  are 
admirably  preserved.  At  each  of  the  four 
corners,  a  female  figure  with  head  covered 
has  fallen  upon  her  face  in  passionate  grief. 
In  the  background  the  Princess  is  repre- 
sented as  ascending  in  joyous  aspect,  from 
the  tomb,  between  two  winged  angels,  one 
of  them  supporting  her  child.  A  canopy  of 
carved  gilt  work  encircles  it  above,  on  which 
are  intertwined  the  arms  of  England  and 
Saxe-Coburg,  to  which  Leopold  belonged. 
On  the  window  back  of  the  monument  six 
of  the  apostles  are  painted,  and  a  rich  pur- 
ple and  orange  light  streams  down  through 
the  invisible  side  windows,  upon  the  rising 
figures,  giving  them  a  most  beautiful  celes- 
tial glow,  and  presenting  to  the  spectator  a 
strange  contrast  with  the  dim  and  shadowy 
figures  in  front.  It  gives  him  a  vivid  idea 
of  the  difference  between  the  earthy  and 
the  heavenly,  and  unfolds  to  his  enraptured 
yision  the  glories  of  immortality.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  impressive  monument,  and  the 
visitor  would  study  it  in  its  finely  executed 
details  for  hours  with  increasing  interest. 
But  the  gruff  old  porter  whose  coarse  de- 
meanor proves  that  he  cannot  appreciate 
such  artistic  work,  hurries  us  along  before 
we  have  half  satisfied  the  aesthetic  and  re- 
ligious feelings  inspired  by  this  work. 

Many  of  the  monuments  seem  to  have 
been  set  up  here  to  commemorate  indi- 
viduals distinguished  for  their  charitable 
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deeds,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  symbols  and 
the  inscriptions  upon  them/  For  instance 
on  the  tomb  of  Thomas  Brooke,  yeoman  of 
the  guard  to  Henry  VI II.  we  read, 

•*  P«or  people's  wants  he  did  supply," 

but  this  is  hardly  a  fit  accompaniment  to 
the  preceding  verse, 

"  The  idle  parson  he  did  hate ! " 

So  of  Edward  Phillips,  another  yeoman, 
who  died  seventeen  years  after  Brooke,  it  • 
is  said, 

^'  Like  Brooke  he  lived  and  did  dispense 
His  charity  when  need  appeared," 

with  more  truth  than  poetry,  we  opine. 
So  Theodore  Randue,  who  lived  during  the 
reign  of  six  sovereigns,  from  Charles  I.  to 
George  I.,  and  died  in  1724,  made  his  be- 
quest "  that  the  fruits  of  his  labor  might  be 
employed  in  doing  good,"  and  gave  specified 
sums  to  "  augment  poor  livings,"  to  Christ 
Church  Hospital,  the  charity  school  in 
Windsor,  "fifty  pounds  to  the  poor  house- 
keepers of  New  Windsor,"  and  made  other 
*'  charities."  Of  Ann  Brodenell  it  is  said, 
**she  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,* and  the 
fatherless  that  had  none  to  help  them.  The 
blessing  of  Him  that  was  ready  to  perish 
came  upon  her,  and  she  caused  the  widow's 
heart  to  leap  for  joy." 

If  these  inscriptions  express  the  real 
character  of  those  whom  they  commemo- 
rate, the  conviction  is  forced  upon  us  that 
the  duty  of  active  benevolence  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  chiefest  Christian  vir- 
tues. We  rejoice  at  this.  These  monu- 
ments, especially  that  of  the  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  will  do  much  to  commend  to 
those  high  in  rank  as  well  as  the  lowly, 
that  kind  of  religion  that  was  taught  by 
John  the  Baptist  in  the  third  chapter  of 
Luke,  and  by  our  Saviour  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and  in  his  discourse  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  just  before  his  crucifixion. 
The  Memorial  Chapel  was  fitted  up  by 
the  children  in  honor  of  Prince  Albert, 
whose  death  made  all  England  mourn,  and 
whose  many  virtues  are  thus  shown  forth 
by  this  memoiial. 

Other  objects  of  interest  engage  our  at- 
tention, but  the  impatient  attendant  urged 
us  so  rapidly  through  the  building  and  left 
us  so  little  time  to  examine  the  objects  in 
detail  that  we  must  pass  them  by.    We  go 


out  of  the  chapel  into.the  central  court  and 
visit  the  Royal  Mews,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  hill,  where  the  Queen's  horses  are  kept* 
They  cover  nearly  four  acres  of  ground, 
and  are  divided  into  five  courts  which  are 
severally  occupied  by  the  ponies,  the  saddle 
horses,  and  the  coach  horses,  respectively, 
while  there  are  rooms  for  coaches,  harnesses, 
and  forage,    and  dormitories  leading  out 
from  the  stables,  for  those  men  and  boys 
who  take  care  of  the  horses.    The  whole 
is  kept  neat  and  tidy,  in  perfect  order,  and 
the  horses  look  sleek  and  shiny.     Some  of 
the  finest  horses  in  the  world  are  found  here 
and  in  the  Royal  Stables  connected  with 
the  Buckingham  Palace  in  London.     These 
buildings  cost  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  it  requires  an  immense 
sum  yearly  to  keep  up  the  establishment. 
There  is  a  riding  house  on  one  side  of  the 
central  court,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
feet  long  and  fifty  feet  wide,   where  the 
younger  members  of  the  royal  family  learn 
to  ride  their  ponies.     An  elevated  gallery 
at  one  end  is  specially  appropriated  to  the 
Queen,  who  with  her  attendants  comes  here 
to  witness  the  diversion. 

Around  the  Castle  are  many  places  of 
aesthetic  or  historic  interest  worth  visiting. 
The  noble    Park    extending    out    to    the 
Thames  on  the  north  and  east,  contains  five 
hundred  acres.     It  is  studded  with  trees 
and  shrubbery,  diversified  by  rustic  lodges 
and  bowers,  little  lakes,  the  dairy,  dog  and 
poultry  houses.    "  Horne*s  Oak,"  connected 
with  Falstaffand  the  pranks  of  Shakspeare's 
"  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  was  situated 
in  this  Park,  but  was  blown  down  ten  years 
since.    A  young  oak  planted  by  Victoria 
the  same  year,  marks  the  spot  where  the 
old  tree  stood.     So  ^he  tradition  will  be 
preserved.    Frogmore    is  a  part    of   this 
Park,  the  elegant  retreat  of  the  late  Duchess 
of  Kent,  mother  of    the  present  Queen. 
The  gardens,  drives,  cottages,  shrubbery, 
grottoes,  lakes,  statuary,  paintings,  indicate 
exquisite  taste.     Prince   Albert's   Mauso- 
leum is  a  large  building  with  suitable  dec- 
orations.    It  bears  this  inscription,  "The 
foundation  stone  of  this  building,  erected 
by  Queen  Victoria  in  pious  remembrance 
of  her  great  and  good  husband,  was  laid  by 
her  on  the  15th  of  March,  A.  D.  1862." 
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"  Blessed  are  they  that  sleep  in  the  Lord," 
The  Queen  often  comes  here  unattended 
and  alone,  and  for  hours  gives  herself  up  to 
the  meditations  inspired  by  the  associa- 
tions of  this,  to  her,  holy  place. 

Going  down  through  the  magnificent 
gateway  of  George  the  Fourth,  we  enter 
into  the  avenue  lined  by  a  double  row  of 
elms,  called  "  the  Long  Walk."  It  extends 
three  miles  to  the  south  and  forms  a  de- 
lightful walk  or  drive- way.  At  the  south 
end  is  the  celebrated  bronze  statue  of 
George  IIL  on  horseback.  It  is  larger 
than  life,  and  rests  on  a  lofty  pedestal  of 
rough  granite  blocks. 

All  this  region  is  historic  ground.  Magna 
Charta  island,  three  and  a  half  miles  below 
Windsor  Castle,  or  a  short  distance  below 
Old  Windsor,  in  the  river  Thames,  is  the 
spot  where  the  English  nobles,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  June,  A.  D.  121 5,  compelled 
King  John  to  sign  the  great  Charter  which 
restored  and  confirmed  to  them  their  politi- 
cal liberties.  A  large  building  has  been 
erected  on  the  island  to  commemorate  this 
event,  which  is  a  great  place  of  resort  for 
picnics  and  parties  seeking  pleasure  and 
quiet.  A  yew  tree,  thirty-two  and  a  half 
feet  in  circumference,  stands  here,  under 
which,  tradition  has  it,  Henry  VIII.  offered 
himself  to  the  gay,  but  ill-fated  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  was  accepted.  The  table  on 
which  the  Charta  was  signed  is  still  pre- 
served. The  original  parchment  is  in  the 
Cattonian  library  of  the  British  Museum  in 
London,  nearly  faded  out  and  many  of  the 
words  illegible.  Runnymede  or  the  Council 
Field,  is  a  strip  of  land  two  miles  in  length, 
lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames. 

To  all  lovers  of  learning,  Eton,  the  seat 
of  the  College,  is  an  interesting  spot.  The 
College  buildings  are  situated  directly  op- 
posite Windsor  Castle,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Thames.  It  is  a  lovely  spot,  shaded  by 
large  trees  and  laid  out  with  taste.  It  was 
founded  by  King  Henry  VI.  in  1440,  and 
has  prospered  beyond  most  institutions  of 
the  kind.  Some  of  the  greatest  of  Eng- 
land's sovereigns,  statesmen,  divines,  and 
poets,  received  their  training  here,  includ- 
ing Boyle,  Walpole,  Pitt,  Fox,  Canning, 
Hallam,   Wellington,  the  poet  Grey,  and 


Wellesley.  The  Chapel  is  a  beautiful 
Gothic  'structure,  with  seventeen  painted 
windows  illustrating  the  principal  events  in 
Bible  history,  commencing  with  Adam  in 
Paradise  and  ending  with  our  Saviour.  In 
the  centre  of  the  ante-room  is  a  marble 
statue  of  Henry  VI.  the  royal  founder,  in 
his  full  robes  of  State  and  the  royal  diadem 
on  his  head.  Several  tablets  commemorate 
distinguished  persons  who  were  educated 
here.  I  visited  the  grounds  during  vaca- 
tion and  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
take  a  look  at  the  students,  but  I  fell  in 
with  one  ot  the  Professors  who  kindly 
showed  me  the  Chapel,  the  recitation  rooms, 
and  the  grounds.  It  is  difficult  for  a  stran- 
ger to  gain  admission  to  the  Recitations, 
but  he  assured  me  that  if  I  would  return 
the  next  term  I  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  visit  them.  But  other  objects  took  up 
my  time  then  and  other  lands  were  offering 
their  attractions  to  me.  There  are  some 
eight  hundred  students  connected  with  the 
college,  and  the  advantages  are  great.  The 
extensive  play-grounds  along  the  bank  of 
the  Thames,  surrounded  by  huge  trees, 
offer  great  inducements  for  physical  exer- 
cise. On  inquiry  I  learned  that  the  ex- 
penses of  the  students  here  are  greater 
than  at  our  American  Colleges.  This  is  a 
feeder  to  King  William's  College,  Cam- 
bridge University. 

From  Eton  we  go  north  two  miles  to 
Slough,  where  is  the  house  occupied  by 
Herschel,  the  great  astronomer,  in  which 
he  made  his  valuable  discoveries  with  his 
forty  feet  telescope.  Again,  two  miles 
farther,  at  Stake  Pages,  is  the  rural  church 
in  whose  quiet  cemetery  lies  the  body  ot 
Gray  the  poet,  who  died  here  in  177 1. 
Here  he  is  supposed  to  have  composed  his 
immortal  Elegy,  "  written,"  as  he  says,  "  in 
a  country  church-yard,"  the  best  of  its  kind 
in  any  language.  "Yonder  ivy-mantled 
tower"  still  remains,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
this  part  of  England,  and  still 

*'  Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew  tree's  shade. 


The  rude  foiefathert  of  the  hamlet  sleep.'* 

I  could  not  forget  that  amid  these  scenes 
those  beautiful  stanzas,  so  ofl  quoted,  were 
inspired :  ^ 
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**  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  lerene. 

The  dark  unfat  homed  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 
The'little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood ; 

Some  mute,  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest. 

Some  Cromwell,  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood/' 

Gray  lived  a  sad  and  hopeless  life,  and 
his  poems  are  tinged  with  the  sadness  that 
lay  as  a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart.  How  pathetically  he  pours  out  his 
sorrow  over  the  grave  of  his  mother :  "  In 
this  tomb  sleep  the  remains  of  Dorothy 
Gray,  widow,  the  careful,  tender  mother  of 
many  children,  one  of  whom  alotu  had  the 
misfortune  to  survive  herP^  As  Bums 
wrote  from  the  depths  of  his  sorrowful  soul 
"  Man  was  made  to  mourn,"  so  Gray  wrote 
his  "  Hymn  to  Adversity  "  and  implored  the 
"  Daughter  of  Jove,  relentless  Power," 

*^  O  gently  on  ihy  suppliant's  head 
Dread  Goddess,  lay  thy  chastening  rod !  " 

In  the  village  of  Stake  our  great  William 
Penn,  of  peaceful  &me,  resided  before  com- 
ing to  America,  and  one  of  his  descendants, 
in  1799,  erected  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  "  the  great  lyric  and  elegiac  poet,"  in  an 
adjoining  park,  in  view  of  Windsor  Castle 
and  Eton  College.  Thus  are  forever  asso- 
ciated the  names  of  Penn  and  Gray. 

*^  Cooper's  Hill,"  is  an  elevation  of  several 


hundred  feet  overlooking  the  plain  of  Run- 
nymede  and  forms  the  subject  of  Denham's 
best  poem.  Chertsey,  nine  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  the  Castle,  on  the  Thames, 
is  one  of  the  old  towns  occupied  by  the 
Britons  before  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion. 
Here,  till  far  into  the  present  century, 

"  The  curfew  tolled  the  knell  of  parting  day," 

and  the  number  of  the  strokes  of  the  bell 
indicated  the  day  of  the  month.  Here 
lived  the  poet  Cowley,  whose  poems  bear 
witness  to  the  zest  with  which  he  enjoyed 
this  secluded,  but  beautiful  region.  Be- 
neath the  window  of  the  room  in  which  he 
died  in  1667,  is  a  memorial  tablet  on  which 
is  inscribed,  "  Here  the  last  accents  flowed 
from  Cowley's  tongue." 

Thus  we  see  that  all  this  region  is  filled 
with  objects  of  historic  or  literary  interest. 
But  the  shadows  are  lengthening  which  re- 
mind us  that  we  must  return  to  our  lodg- 
ings in  London.  If  we  please  we  can  re- 
turn along  the  south  banks  of  the  Thames, 
and  as  the  train  g«es  whizzing  by  we  can 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Twickenham,  where 
Pope  lived,  Hampton  Court,  with  its  elejg:ant 
royal  palace,  Richmond,  with  its  historic 
"Star  and  Garter"  Hotel,  Kew  Garden 
with  its  flowers  and  pagoda,  Putney  Heath 
and  Wimbledon,  and  finally  we  enter 
Waterloo  Station.  J*  S.  Lee, 


Two  Sides. 

We  saw  a  tender,  loving  tace. 
With  care  and  sorrow  ivrinkled ; 

A  form  bereft  of  girlhood's  grace, 
A  brow  with  gray  besprinkled. 

We  saw  one  thrusting  from  her  sight, 
The  brighter  dreams  of  beauty. 

To  help  the  spread  of  truth  and  right, 
To  walk  the  path  of  duty. 

We  saw  her  soothing  petty  strife. 
The  poor  and  lone  befriending; 

We  saw  a  woman's  weary  life, 
Made  up  of  toil  unending. 

And  later  still,  by  pressing  need, 

We  saw  her  overtaken  ; 
A  broken  —  nay,  a  bruised  reed  ; 

Storm-tossed,  but  not  forsaken. 
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What  saw  the  angels  ?  could  we  know, — 

One  quick  glance  could  we  borrow, — 
Our  human  hearts  might  catch  a  glow, 

To  gladden  all  Life's  sorrow. 

Perchance,  the  tried  soul  that  we  knew, 

They  saw  yield  not,  repining, 
But  grow  more  lovely,  brave  and  true. 

Through  sorrow's  fires  refining. 

Perchance,  each  loving  word  she  spoke, 

Tears  shed  for  others'  sorrow, 
They  saw  spring  up  in  flowers,  to  make 

The  brighter  Heaven's  morrow. 

And  every  gentle  deed  of  love, 

Each  act  to  further  duty. 
Cast  o'er  her  spirit-home  above. 

An  added  glow  of  beauty. 

Life  hath  a  weight  of  woe  and  care, 

For  all  the  earth-path  wending ; 
But  sorrow  may  not  enter  where 

Our  weary  feet  are  tending. 

A  storm  cloud  dark,  may  darker  grow, 

Till  sunlight  o'er  it  streaming. 
Its  sombre  face  is  made  to  show. 

Resplendent  colors  gleaming. 

Our  journey's  end  attained,  —  a  ray 
Of  light,  of 'Heaven's  bestowing. 
May  show  to  us  our  earthly  way, 
-With  rainbow  colors  glowing. 

J/.  H.  D. 


The  Wreck  on  the  Bar. 


SINCE  early  dawn  the  sky  had  been  garden  and  by  the  roadside.    Noting  the 

shrouded  in  clouds  of  dull,  leaden  grey,  lowering  cloijds,  the  still  falling  flakes,  the 

At  noon  a  few  sparse  snow-flakes  com-  risen  wind,  she  turned  back  to  her  work 

menced  to  flutter  softly  down  to  the  frozen  saying,  "  Now  we  shall  have  some  snow." 

ground,  so' few,  so  far  between,  as  to  be  The  farmer  busily  engaged   in  chopping 

scarcely  perceptible.     Slowly,  noiselessly,  wood  in  the  open  doorway  of  the  shed,  ever 

leaving  with  apparent  reluctance  its  airy  and  anon  found  his  attention  irresistibly 

pavilion  of  the  clouds,  drifting  and  dancing  attracted  by  the  large  flakes  flitting  airily 

in  mid-air,  toying  with   the  keen  winter  before  him.     Scanning  with  swift  glance 

wind,  the  snow  commenced  to  tall.    Pres-  the  sullen  sky  and  the  moving  tree-tops, 

ently  it  came  a  little  faster,  and  the  busy  he  thought,  "  We  are  going  to  have  some 

housewife  sitting  absorbed  in   sewing  by  tough  weather  now."    The  cherry-cheeked 

the  window,  noted  suddenly  the   bits  of  maiden,  humming  tunefully  a  snatch  from 

whiteness  glancing  athwart  the  pane,  and  some  quaint  old  ballad,  flitted  from  one  to 

turned  to  look  out.     Whirled  by  the  wind  another  of  her  household  tasks,  observing 

over  the  jagged  and  uneven  ground,  the  nothing  of  the  snow,  tiU  coming  out  of  the 

£»llen  snow-flakes  were  already  collected  farm-house  to  give  the  chickens  their  noon- 

in  masses,  in  every  sheltered  hollow  in  the  tide  meal,  she  found  her  cheeks  and  fore- 
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head  suddenly  stung  by  the  "  wild  white 
bees  of  winter."  She  contemplated  with 
complacencjy  the  indications  of  an  increas- 
ing storm,  for  it  broyght  pleasant  visions  of 
merry  sleigh-riding  parties,  or  better  still, 
of  coasting  down"  the  long  hills  beneath 
the  winter  moon,  in  most  congenial  company. 
Faster  and  faster  the  snow  came  down, 
and  the  flakes  grew  larger  and  larger,  and 
when  the  afternoon  school  was  out,  the 
chattering  children  were  jubilant  with  the 
excitement  of  wading  home  through  the 
snow,  which  they  found  knee-deep.  The 
early  winter  twilight  came  on  earlier  than 
usual,  and  by  the  time  the  customary  chores 
were  all  done  up,  when  the  cows  and  horses 
were  attended  to,  when  the  kindlings  were 
prepared,  and  the  wood  and  water  brought 
in,  it  was  quite  dark.  Still  the  snow  came 
down  faster  and  faster,  and  the  wind  in- 
creased in  violence,  till  the  naked  branches 
of  the  elms  tossed,  and  writhed,  and  moaned, 
like  an  anguished  spirit.  A  stormy  winter 
evening  at  home,  when  nobody  could  issue 
forth  and  nobody  was  expected  to  come  in 
from  without,  we  gathered  about  the  eve- 
ning lamp  ;  the  father  with  his  newspaper, 
the  mother  with  her  knitting,  the  older 
children  busy  with  book  or  work,  and  the 
younger  ones  industriously  conning  their 
lessons  for  the  morrow.  And  all  the  while 
the  storm  raged  fiercely,  the  snow  coated 
the  window-panes,  rendering  curtains  quite 
unnecessary,  and  the  wind  rattled  wildly 
at  the  sashes,  and  shrieked  for  admission 
to  the  warm  and  cosy  kitchen.  By-and- 
by,  when  the  lessons  were  all  learned,  and 
the  newspaper  read  to  the  bottom  of  the 
last  column,  and  the  knitting  laid  aside, 
came  the  time  for  recreation.  We  cracked 
nuts  and  jokes  simultaneously,  we  named, 
roasted,  and  ate  apples,  we  popped  corn, 
we  told  conundrums,  and  when  all  other 
diversions  had  failed,  we  had  recourse  to 
our  favorite  and  inexhaustible  pastime,  of 
"  guessing  names."  So  the  evening  passed 
quickly  by,  and  bed-time, — which  was  the 
good  old-fashioned  hour  of  nine  in  those 
days,  guiltless  of  the  student's  midnight 
lamp,  or  the  dissipations  of  evening  parties, 
came  all  too  soon. 

But  before  retiring,  the  good  man  must 
needs  go  out  and  examine  the  state  of  the 


weather.  Through  every  crack  and  cranny 
of  the  storm-porch,  the  snow  had  sifted  and 
drifted,  until  the  door-mat  was  entirely 
buried  beneath  its  symmetrical  heaps  and 
curves.  When  the  latch  of  the  outside 
door  was  lifted,  a  gust  of  wind  dashed  it 
wide  open  with  furious  spite,  and  through 
the  two  open  doors  the  rays  of  the  lamp 
shone,  making  a  path  of  light  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  white  and  whirling  tumult  of 
the  storm.  A  few  seconds'  tarry  in  the 
blinding  conflict  was  amply  sufficient,  and 
the  goodman  came  back  breathless,  and 
powdered  with  snow  to  rejoin  the  group 
clustered  about  the  stove.  "  It  is  a  very 
severe  storm,"  said  he,  "  a  fearful  night  for 
vessels  coming  on  the  coast."  Then  we 
wished  that  all  vessels  were  in  port,  or  that 
the  storm  might  subside  so  that  the  sailors 
could  see  and  read  arigh^  the  signal  lights 
along  shore,  and  keep  safely  on  their  way  ; 
•  and  in  the  next  breath  with  childish  incon- 
sistency, we  wished  that  the  storm  might 
be  so  bad  the  next  day  that  there  could  be 
no  school.  And  commenting  on  this  de- 
lightful possibility  we  went  up  to  our  lowly 
chambers,  and  soon,  warm  m  bed,  we  were 
dreamily  listening  to  the  driving  storm, 
beating  about  the  eaves  and  on  the  roof  so 
near  us,  yet  powerless  to  gain  entrance  to 
our  secure  shelter.  Ere  many  minutes 
had  elapsed,  the  deep  sleep  of  youth  and 
health  locked  our  senses  in  oblivion,  and 
we  became  unconscious  of  the  commotioii 
of  the  elements. 

We  were  wakened  by  a  dull,  muffled  sound 
that  died  away  almost  as  soon  as  it  fell 
upon  our  ears.  But  though  it  was  scarcely 
louder  than  the  wind  which  was  still  rattling 
the  windows,  it  was  not,  unfortunately,  so 
unusual  a  sound  but  that  we  recognized  it 
at  once  as  the  signal  of  a  vessel  in  distress , 
in  the  channel  or  on  the  bar  just  beyond 
the  hill  that  rose  close  by  our  home. 

We  wondered  what  the  hour  might  be, 
but  through  the  eastern  window  of  our  lit- 
tle attic  chamber,  we  could  not  distinguish 
the  faintest  indication  of  coming  dawn. 
For  a  few  minutes  we  lay  listening  with 
bated  breath  to  the  sullen  and  ominous 
"  boom  !  boom  !  "  that  came  at  regular 
intervals.  As  we  'lay  listening,  the  loud- 
sounding   kitchen    clock    commenced    to 
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Strike.  We  counted.  One,  two,  three, 
four.  Hardly  had  the  last  stroke  died  away, 
when  we  heard  borne  on  the  wind  the 
hoarse  noise  of  loud  voices  outside,  which 
were  calling  and  talking  at  the  bed-room 
window  below.  Although  the  clattering 
windows  rendered  it  quite  impossible  for 
us  to  distinguish  a  single  word  that  was 
said,  we  know  well  enough  what  it  meant. 
The  men  were  getting  up  a  crew  to  go  off 
to  the  rescue  in  the  life-boat.  **  It  will 
soon  be  dawn,"  we  said.  "  Let  us  get 
up  and  go  up  on  the  hill  to  see  the 
wreck."  We  scrambled  out  of  bed  and 
dressed  ourselves  hastily  and  noiselessly 
in  the  dark.  Great  care  was  necessary 
lest  the  little  ones  should  be  awakened, 
who  would  of  course  be  eager  to  join  us  in 
our  expedition,  and  that  would  inevitably 
bring  down  the  maternal  interdict  on  the 
whole  scheme.  Our  hands  grew  numb  with 
cold  as  we  groped  in  the  dark  for  our 
clothes,  always  so  elusive  when  wanted  in 
a  great  hurry.  We  compared  progress  m 
whispers  and  at  length  we  were  ready  to 
go  down,  and  the  little  ones  were  still 
asleep.  We  prepared  ourselves  as  well  as 
we  could  for  the  struggle  with  the  drifts, 
that  we  well  knew  awaited  us  without. 
Hoods,  shawls,  cloaks,  tippets,  mittens, 
rubber-boots,  all  were  in  requisition,  and 
when  the  goodman  was  ready  to  go  forth, 
panoplied  in  pea-jacket  and  slouching  sou'- 
wester, we  too  were  in  readiness  and  wait- 
ing at  the  outside  door  to  join  him.  He 
had  no  objection  to  offer  to  our  plan,  and 
so  we  set  torth. 

It  had  grown  intensely  cold  during  the 
night.  The- snow  had  ceased  to  fall,  and 
overhead  the  stars  glittered  in  a  steel-blue 
sky.  But  the  wind  still  blew  furiously,  and 
it  whirled  about  the  icy  particles  of  the 
new-fallen  snow,  which  came  driving  against 
our  faces  with  stinging  power.  As  the 
snow  yielded  beneath  our  feet,  it  emitted 
that  peculiar  gritty,  crunching  sound  heard 
only  when  the  cold  is  extreme.  Our 
progress  in  the  teeth  of  the  gale  was  no 
easy  matter,  and  more  than  once  we  were 
obliged  to  pause  and  turn  about  to  catch 
bttath.  Fortunately  the  snow  was  hard- 
ened somewhat  by  the  severe  cold,  so  we 
did  not  sink  very  deep  in  the  drifts.    Now 


and  then  there  came  a  little  lull  in  the  wind 
which  enabled  us  to  look  around  and  take 
our  bearings,  but  most  of  the  time  we 
stumbled  blindly,  onward  in  the  general 
direction  that  we  knew  we  must  take. 
When  we  reached  the  line  where  road  and 
pasture  met,  there  was  no  stone  wall  to 
climb.  An  unusually  deep  drift  had  utterly 
obliteratec  and  buried  it.  We  might  have 
fancied  ourselves  in  some  unexplored 
arctic  region,  so  strange  did  everything 
seem,  were  it  not  that  in  the  occasional 
lull  of  the  wind,  we  recognized  here  and 
there  in  the  dim  light,  some  familiar  bould- 
er from  whose  summit  the  fierce  wind  had 
snatched  every  particle  of  snow.  Slowly 
and  patiently,  on  and  on  we  went,  while 
ever  nearer  and  louder  the  solemn  "boom  " 
of  the  signal  gun  still  greeted  our  ears. 

At  length  we  reached  the  "lookout," 
where  under  the  lee  of  a  huge  boulder,  we 
found  a  group  of  men  and  boys  and  a  few 
adventurous  girls  already  collected.  It 
was  still  quite  dark,  though  the  dawn  was 
beginning  to  brighten  the  eastern  sky. 
But  the  bar,  the  channel,  and  the  wreck 
were  to  the  west  of  us.  But  even  then 
when  the  snow  settled  down  in  the  mo- 
mentary lull  of  the  wind,  the  trained  eyes 
of  the  seamen,  who  formed  the  greater  pait 
of  our  little  company,  could  distinguish  the 
vessel  on  the  bar,  and  we  fancied  that  with 
our  less  skilful  eyes  we  could  detect  a 
darker  spot  in  the  darkness.  Yes,  we  were 
right.  We  saw  it,  for  even  as  we  wete 
looking,  there  came  from  the  dark  spot  a 
flash,  followed  by  the  report  of  the  gun.  A 
heavy  sea  was  running  and  the  waves  broke 
on  the  beach  with  deafening  noise,  and  all 
the  bay  was  white  with  foam.  "She  is 
driven  high  up  on  the  bar,  beyond  the 
rocks,  and  the  crew  are  in  no  danger," 
said  one  of  the  men.  "  It  would  be  folly 
to  attempt  to  launch  the  life-boat"  said 
another.  "  No  boat  could  live  a  minute 
in  such  a  sea."  "The  tide  has  already 
turned,"  said  a  third,  "  and  in  a  few  hours 
they  can  walk  ashore  without  wetting  their 
feet." 

It  was  now  growing  light,  and  the  shape 
of  the  stranded  vessel  was  becoming 
clearly  defined  to  our  watching  eyes.  "She 
is  upright  as  a  dish,  and  the  crew  are  as 
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safe  as  if  they  were  ashore,  if  they  did  but 
know  it,"  said  one.  "  Ah,  yes,  if  they  pnly 
knew  it,"  said  another,  '*  but  it  is  a  strange 
vessel,  and  I  am  half  afraid  that  seeing  the 
shore  so  near,  they  will  try  to  land."  They 
were  very  near  the  shore,  but  would  they 
dare  attempt  to  cross  the  seething,  surg- 
ing maelstrom  of  a  channel,  narrow  though 
^  it  might  be,  in  their  little  boat  ?  Heaven 
forbid  1 

The  plaintive  call  of  the  signal  gun 
ceased.  It  grew  lighter  and  lighter.  When 
the  clouds  of  snow  did  not  obscure  our 
vision,  we  could  now  distinguish  the  figures 
of  men  on  the  deck.  If  we  could  but  send 
them  some  message  of  comfort  assuring 
them  of  their  safety !  They  were  so  near 
that  if  the  winds  and  waves  were  at  rest, 
they  could  hear  a  voice  calling  to  them 
from  the  spot  where  we  stood.  But  above 
roar  of  the  surf,  the  most  powerful  voice 
could  not  make  itself  heard  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  feet  even.  Nay  the  wind  that  had 
brought  so  distinctly  to  our  ears,  the  signal 
of  distress  of  the  anxious  crew,  would 
hardly  permit  the  sound  of  a  cannon  fired 
on  shore  to  reach  their  ears.  We  were 
powerless  to  send  them  any  message.  We 
could  only  watch  and  wait. 

We  saw  an  unusually  high  wave  break 
over  the  deck.  The  we  saw  then  men 
moving  about  evidently  making  prepara- 
tion for  something.  Then  the  snow  whirled 
by  on  the  wind,  and  for  some  minutes  we 
could  see  nothing.  Then  the  wind  quieted, 
the  snow  settled,  and  we  could  look  again. 
Good  heavens,  they  had  lowered  the  boat 
and  got  it  alongside.  Now  if  it  would  but 
swamp  before  a  single  human  being  gets 
into  it !  We  all  see  and  know  that  they 
are  going  to  leave  the  vessel,  but  nobody 
in  our  little  group  speaks.  Nobody  goes 
frantic  with  excitement  at  our  dreadful  in- 
ability to  restrain  them.  The  monotone  of 
the  surf  breaks  on  our  ears,  as  in  speech- 
less anxiety  we  watch  the  doomed  mari- 
ners. One  man  climbs  over  the  rail  and 
gets  into  the  boat.  Two,  three.  Then  a 
figure  appears,  half  carried,  -half  walking, 
which  is  scarcely  distinguishable  as  the 
white  prison  of  the  snow  shuts  us  in  again. 
When  we  can  no  longer  see,  we  talk. 
<*  Was  it  a  sick  man  closely  muffled/'  we 


ask,  "  or  a  woman's  cumbrous  drapery  that 
we  saw ?  "  "It  looked  like  a  woman  with 
a  child  in  her  arms,"  ventured  an  imagina- 
tive girL  But  hush  !  hark  !  the  wind  dies 
away  again.  The  air  slowly  clears.  We 
see  the  boat  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
vessel.  It  rises  on  the  crest  of  a  wave. 
We  see  more  than  half  the  keel  in  mid-air. 
It  sinks  and  disappears  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea.  The  next  wave  is  gigantic. 
Breathless  we  wait  and  watch,  but  the  boat 
rides  not  to  its  summit.  Hark !  does  a 
shrill  shriek  of  human  woe  make  itself 
heard  for  an  instant  above  the  ceaseless 
sound  of  the  surf,  or  is  it  our  strained  and 
overwrought  fancy?  How  the  seconds 
rush  by^  with  our  hearts  beating  almost  to 
suffocation.  The  snow  shuts  us  in  again^ 
and  the  boat  has  not  reappeared. 

We  saw  it  no  more.  It  never  reappeared. 
With  its  precious  freight,  it  went  down  be- 
fore that  mighty,  ons weeping  wave.  There 
was  no  longer  any  need  or  use  in  watching 
or  waiting.  And  with  its  masts  lifted  to 
the  skies,  high  up  on  the  bar  where  the 
mighty  force  of  the  wrathful  elements  had 
driven  it,  the  forsaken  vessel  remained 
motionless,  and  the  tide  had  now  ebbed  so 
perceptibly  that  not  even  the  highest  wave 
could  leap  upon  the  deck. 

We  had  forgotten  ourselves  in  the  in- 
tense excitement  of  the  time.  Now  as  one 
after  another  of  our  company  turned  home- 
ward, we  suddenly  knew  that  our  feet  were 
freezing,  our  fingers  stiff,  and  our  faces  so 
chilled  that  we  could  scarcely  speak.  And 
so  sadly  and  half-reluctantly  we  turned 
away  from  the  wreck  for  our  homeward 
tramp  across  the  pastures.  With  the  wind 
in  our  favor  this  should  have  been  ccm- 
paratively  easy,  but)  we  were  so  cast  down 
and  dispirited  by  what  we  had  seen,  that 
the  way  seemed  longer  and  more  toilsome 
even  than  when  we  had  come. 

All  that  day  the  snow  drifted  and  blew 
about  so  much  that  little  was  done  to- 
wards opening  the  village  roads,  but  never- 
theless, school  kept,  and  of  course  we 
went.  At  recess  on  that  day,  and  for 
many  days  thereafter,  we  talked  of  the 
wreck.  That  day  we  wondered  if  the  boat 
could  not  have  got  in  without  our  seeing 
It,  or  if  some  of  the  men  might  not  have 
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swam  ashore ;  and  on  subsequent  days  we 
speculated  as  to  the  possibility  of  recover- 
ing the  bodies.  But  mortal  eye  never 
again  caught  a  glimpse  of  that  boat,  or  of 
one  of  the  human  beings,  who  that  bitter 
morning  were  swallowed  up  before  our  eyes 
by  the  remorseless  waves.  Very  likely 
they  were  all  swept,  by  the  out-going  tide 
and  the  powerful  current  Where  they  went 
down,  many  miles  out  to  sea. 

A  day  or  two  later,  on  a  calm,  mild,  and 
sunny  afternoon,  when  not  a  white-cap  was 
visible  on  all  the  blue  expanse  of  the  bay, 
we  rowed  out  from  the  light-house  at  half- 
tide,  to  visit  the  stranded  vessel.  Every- 
thing remained  just  as  the  crew  had  left  it 
in  their  unfortunate  flight.  The'  cabin 
floor  had  never  been  wet  at  all.  On  a  bit 
ot  line  fastened  up  behind  the  stove,  hung 
a  little  child's  garments,  and  there  were 
various  articles  of  woman's  clothing  lying 
about  We  knew  then  that  the  form  we 
had  so  dimly  seen,  was  a  woman  with  a 
child  in  her  arms,  and  if  we  needed  any 
further  assurance,  it  came  when  the  news- 
papers, giving  a  list  of  the  disasters  of  the 
gale,  stated  that  the  captain  of  this  vessel 
had  taken  with  him  on  this  voyage,  his 
young  wife  and  only  child.  On  the  cabin 
table  was  a  china  cup,  and  a  lamp  that  had 
burnt  itself  out.  The  open  door  of  the 
closet  revealed  the  dishes  on  the  shelves 
orderly  arranged,  and  on  a  narrow  ledge  at 
one  side  of  the  cabin  was  a  pipe  freshly- 
filled  with  tobacco.  The  smooth  and  un- 
disturbed berths,  told  with  silent  eloquence 
of  a  night  of  watching  and  sleepless  anx- 
iety. Few  words  were  spoken  as  we  stood 
there,  and  in  silence  we  rowed  back  over 
the  smiling  and  treacherous  sea. 
VOL.   LI.    IT 


The  vessel  though  not  seriously  injured 
by  being  driven  ashore,  was  an  old  one, 
and  it  had  been  forced  so  high  up  on  the 
bar,  that  the  owners  decided  that  it  would 
cost  more  than  it  was  worth  to  remove  it 
from  its  position.  So  the  sails  and  other 
articles  of  value  were  rehnoved,  and  then 
the  stranded  vessel  was  left  to  be  the  sport 
and  plaything  of  the  winds  and  waves,  of 
the  summer's  burning  sun,  and  the  winter's 
bleak  storms.  As  months  went  by,  the 
shifting  and  yielding  sands  of  the  bar  let 
the  vessel  down  lower  and  lower,  until  at 
length  the  sand  swept  over  the  deck  and 
filled  the  cabin  and  hold.  Still  the  naked 
masts  rising  skyward,  called  attention  to 
the  ill-fated  and  half- buried  vessel.  At 
length,  one  stormy  autumn  night,  the 
masts  were  wrested  away  and  borne  out  to 
sea.  After  that  at  high  water  nothing  of 
the  wreck  could  be  seen,  and  then  gradually 
the  ever-encroaching  sands  heaped  them- 
selves about  it,  until  even  at  low  tide 
every  vestige  of  it  had  sunk  and  disap- 
peared. 

When  you  walk  on  the  beautiful,  smooth, 
white  beach  near  the  bar,  in  the  summer 
gloaming,  and  a  flood  of  mellow  radiance 
from  the  light-house  tower  comes  dancing 
over  the  sparkling  waters  to  greet  you,  you 
thoughtfully  contemplate  the  bit  of  drift- 
wood left  at  your  feet  by  the  softly-mur- 
muring and  retreating  wave,  and  wonder 
whence  it  has  come  to  you. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  bit  of  that  buried  hulk 
set  free  from  bondage  by  the  busy  sea ; 
or  perhaps  it  is  a  bit  of  the  mast  returned 
from  its  long  voyaging  over  the  vast  and 
mysterious  ocean.     Who  knows  ? 

Sarah  G,  Duley, 
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The  Suburban  Beauties  of  Washington. 


BELOW  Georgetown  and  across  the 
Long  Bridge  from  Washington  stands 
Arlington,  with  its  templed  front  looking 
out  from  a  picturesque  frame-work  of  hill 
and  tree,— looking  out  always,  over  river 
and  city,  sad  in  its  very  beauty  ;  for  once 
it  was  the  home  ot  those  who  loved  it— the 
scene  of  elegant  hospitality  ;  now  it  is  but 
a  sentinel,  guarding  the  dead. 

And  while  we  gaze  on  this  scene  of  beauty, 

And  call  him  traitor  who  ruled  it  here, 
We  can  but  honor  the  sense  of  duty 

To  which  he  could  forfeit  a  home  so  dear. 
A  home  so  rich  in  its  old-time  splendor, 

Its  templed  columns  and  ancient  trees, 
And  the  sunset's  light,  which  falls  so  tender 
On  things  of  beauty  and  peace  like  these. 
Yet,  through  years  of  bitter  chiding 

He  walked  boldly  to  his  fall, 
And  the  ghosts  of  the  North  are  gliding 
Through  this  lordly  Southern  hall. 

Brilliant  and  bright  the  flag  is  floating 

Over  this  broad  Parthenian  home  ; 
"While  the  gazer's  circling  eye  is  noting 
River  and  city  and  milk-while  Dome. 
And  the  hills  beyond  with  their  brilliant  tinges 

Of  scarlet  and  orange  and  brown  and  gold. 
Till  the  heart  to  the  spirit  of  Beauty  cringes ; 
*•  1  never  could  forfeit  so  rich  a  hold.'* 

But  the  strangers'  feet  are  walking 

Each  day  through  the  ancient  hall. 
And  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  are  stalking 
All  around  the  garden  wall. 

O,  souls  of  the  dead !  O  hearts  of  the  living  I 

"1  he  Past  is  past.    It  was  God's  decree. 
By  the  graves  of  the  dead  let  us  be  forgiving : 

Let  all  be  brothers  as  all  are  free ! 
Tnere  is  blood  enough  on  our  plains  and  valleys  ; 

There  is  grief  enough  in  out  stricken  land  ; 
There  is  want  enough  in  our  lanes  and  alleys, 
Let  us  reach  to  each  other  the  clasping  hand  ! 
For  while  some  forms  are  walking 

The  olden  paths  to-night, 
Uncounted  ghosts  are  stalking 
In  the  soft  moon's  sudden  light. 

In  the  days  when  Arlington  was  built, 
all  mansions  of  any  pretension  took  the 
form,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  the 
Greek  temple  ;  and  to  this  day  in  our  city, 
there  ar«  hundreds  of  small  frame  houses 
still  standing,  with  pointed  and  pillard 
porticoes  in  this  style,  some  of  them,  grand 
in  their  day,  being  decorated  with  wreaths 
and  festoons  of  carved  oak  leaves,  pre- 
served for  a  hundred  years  by  renewed 
coats  of  paint. 

The  ancient  city  of  Alexandria  comes 
next,  with  its  narrow,  grassy  streets,  and 


its    old,  unpainted  buildings.      It   seems 
strange  to  think  that  this  dead  old  town 
should  ever  have  competed  ^with  Washing- 
ton for  the  honor  of  being  the   Capital  ot 
the  nation  ;  yet  such  is  really  the  fact.     In 
those  days  it  was  more  prosperous  m  every 
way.     It  was  the  commercial  port  of  the 
Potomac    river,  and  much   shipping  was 
always  to  be  seen  in  its  harbor.     It  bore 
in  early  days  the  beautiful  name  ofBelhaven. 
The  chief  objects  of  interest  in  Alexan- 
dria are  the   Marshall   House,  where  the 
brave  young    Ellsworth  met    his    death, 
the    Soldier's  Cemetery,  a  beautiful  spot, 
and  the  old  Christ  Church,  where  Wash- 
ington  worshipped.      Here   the    old    pew 
is  kept  in    its  original    state,    while    the 
other  parts  of  the  interior  of  the   church 
have    been    renovated    and     considerably 
modernized.     Every  stranger,  visiting    the 
church  for  the  first  time,  is  allowed   the 
privilege  of  occupymg  a  seat  in  this  pew. 
The  outer  portion  of  the  building  remains 
the  same  as  of  old,  save  that  the  luxuriant 
English  ivy  has  almost  covered  its   walls. 
The  entrance  is  reached  from  the  same  old 
gateway,  and  the  path   to  the  church    lies 
through  the  "  place  of  graves,"   as  in    the 
old  English  churches. 

Below  and  back  of  the  city  are  many  of 
the  old  Virginia  mansions  ;  some  in  mod- 
erately good  repair,  and  still  occupied  by 
the  discendents  of  the  original  possessors  ; 
some  dilapidated  and  neglected  ;  and  others 
purchased  by  Northern  people,  renewed  and 
modernized.  One  of  the  most  historical 
of  these  is  the  old  Mason  Mansion,  on  the 
Potomac  below  Mt.  Vernon.  It  has  been 
renovated  but  not  modernized,  its  possessor 
having  the  good  taste  to  be  fond  of  old- 
style  mansion-houses.  In  olden  times  all 
good  houses  were  mansions  ;  now  every 
detached  residence,  no  matter  how  large, 
is  a  cottage  ;  and  "  love  in  a  cottage"  has 
an  entirely  new  meaning.  This  house  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  residences  of  the 
wealthy  in  the  olden  times,  with  its  spa- 
cious halls,  stairways  and  chambers,  and  its 
old  style  adornments  of  carved  wood. .  It 
is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Col.  E. 
Daniels,  editor  of  the  Richmond  Journal^ 
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and  is  called  "  Gunston  Hall,"  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Daniefs,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Gunston.  The  post-office  near,  is  named 
lona,  also  after  her. 

Mount  Vernon  has  lately  had  its  super- 
intendent changed,  much  to  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  that  had  been  most  shamefully 
imposed  upon,  in  the  exorbitant  entrance 
fees  demanded  of  visitors.  Mrs.  Briggs, 
the  "Olivia "of  flie  Philadelphia  PresSy 
took  the  pains  to  investigate  and  expose 
this  affair,  for  which  she  deserves  the  thanks 
of  the  whole  country.  It  is  now  said  that 
visitors  are  soon  to  be  admitted  to  this 
Mecca  of  our  Republic,  entirely  free  of 
charge.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to 
attempt  any  description  of  Mount  Vernon. 
It  has  been  visited  by  so  many  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  described  in  so  many  books,  that 
all  are  as  familiar  with  its  features  as  they 
arc  with  those  of  its  great  master. 

Fort  Washington  lies  on  the  Maryland 
side  of  the  river,  almost  opposite  Mt.  Ver- 
non. This  is  a  fine  old  fortress,  designed 
by  Washington  himself.  It  is  situated 
upon  a  beautiful  promontory  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Piscataway  and  Potomac  rivers, 
and  may  be  seen  without  the  aid  of  a  glass, 
from  the  hills  north  of  Washmgton,  eighteen 
miles  distant.  The  "  Old  Fort,"  a  small 
defense  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  upon 
which  the  Fort  proper  is  built,  was  captured 
by  the  British  in  1812.  During  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion,  Fort  Washington  was  in  a 
constant  state  of  defense,  ready  for  the  foe 
at  any  moment ;  but  there  was  no  occa- 
sion offered  for  the  use  of  her  guns.  About 
a  hundred  other  forts  below  and  around 
the  Capital,  forming  a  complete  girdle 
about  it,  were  kept  in  the  same  order, 
though  none,  we  believe,  but  Fort  Stevens 
were  called  upon  to  use  their  arms. 

Just  back  of  Fort  Washington  stand  the 
ruins  of  an  old  mansion,  built  for  the  first 
Governor  of  Maryland,  where,  it  is  said, 
was  laid  the  scene  of  Kennedy^s  "  Swallow 
Bam."  It  is  now  desolate.  Naught  but 
a  portion  of  the  walls  remain  ;  and  these, 
covered  with  ivy,  and  with  the  moonlight 
streaming  through  the  holes  where  once 
the  lights  ot  festivity  beamed  forth,  make 
a  very  picture  of  ruin.  There  are  more  of 
these  old  ruins  in  this  part  of  Maryland 


and  a  great  portion  of  Eastern  Virginia 
than  any  untravelled  Northern  person  would 
expect  to  find.  The  brick  in  these,  old 
walls  were  brought  from  England,  as  were 
also  those  in  the  walls  of  our  old  Rock 
Creek  Church,  in  the  porch  of  the  Mt. 
Vernon  residence,  ajfid  in  several  old  man- 
sions on  Accaquon  River,  a  few  miles  from 
Mt.  Vernon. 

The  Potomac  above  Fort  Washington 
has  few  spots  of  especial  interest  on  the 
Maryland  side  till  we  reach  Giesboro* 
Point.  Fort  Foote,  opposite  Alexandria, 
is  a  fine,  impregnable  pile  of  earth  works, 
surmounted  by  fearfully  large  guns,  which 
point  their  angry  looking  noses  in  almost 
any  direction,  across,  above  or  below,  upon 
the  broad,  majestic  river.  All  along  upon 
this  side  are  the  comfortable  looking  resi- 
dences of  those  who  have  grown  wealthy 
in  the  Potomac  fisheries. 

Giesboro'  Point,  jnst  below  th«  Insane 
Asylum,  is  the  place  where  the  British 
troops  were  landed  in  1812,  whence,  march- 
ing up  the  Eastern  Branch  to  Bladensburg, 
they  swept  down  upon  the  little  town  and 
frightened  its  inhabitants  out  of  their  wits. 
Thence  they  came  to  Washington,  and 
drove  the  occupants  of  the  White  House 
away,  Mrs.  Madison  leaving  all  her  silver 
behind,  that  she  might  save  the  portrait  of 
Washington  by  Stuart. 

This  old  town  of  Bladensburg,  now  so 
nearly  a  corpse,  was  then,  though  small, 
quite  a  port  for  vessels  coming  in  for  to- 
bacco, a  commodity  then  extensively  raised 
in  Maryland.  The  Eastern  Branch  was 
open  for  small  ship  navigation  up  to  the 
very  town.  The  old  stone  wharf  and  ware- 
houses then  in  use,  are  still  in  a  good  state 
of  presevation.  But  the  stream  has  re- 
ceded ;  the  channel  is  entirely  choked  up, 
and  there  is  no  use  whatever  made  of  the 
river.  The  tide  reaches  the  town  as  of 
j'ore,  rising  every  day  the  same,  but  the 
stream  is  filled  with  sea-weed,  and  its 
edges  grown  thick  with  reeds,  through  the 
intricate  windings  of  which  our  sportsmen 
push  their  skifis,  searching  for  the  wild- 
duck,  red-bird,  and  other  game,  which 
abound  in  these  waters,  but  a  mile  or  two 
from  the  city. 

One  of  the  fine  old  mansions  above  re- 
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ferred  to,  and  which  is  more  than  a  hundred 
years  old,  lies  just  beyond  Bladensburg. 
It  was  built  by  one  ot  the  founders  of  the 
Lowndes  family  in  Maryland,  and  is  now 
occupied  by  Dr.  Keech,  whose  wife  is  a 
member  of  the  family.  It  has  a  hall  and 
stairway  of  princely  dimensions,  and  the 
wood-work  of  the  interior  is  quaintly  and 
elegantly  finished.  But  that  which  most 
quickly  strikes  the  eye  of  the  visitor  is  the 
Egyptian  tiling  with  which  the  fire-places 
are  decorated,  as  is  also  a  portion  of  the  hall. 
This  latter  part  is  inserted  in  the  plastered 
portion  of  the  wall,  and  consists  of  a  large 
square  of  tiles,  upon  which  is  a  large  griffin 
in  black,  upon  a  ground-work  of  light  grey. 
The  pieces  fit  together  admirably,  and  the 
square  is  surrounded  by  a  border  in  Ori- 
ental design.  These  tiles  were  brought 
from  Egypt  by  Col.  Lowndes,  a  bachelor 
gentleman  of  the  family,  who  travelled 
much ;  and  they  are  real,  and  not  imita- 
tions;  which  makes  them  so  much  more 
valuable  in  these  days,  when  every  lady  in 
the  land  carries  a  Sphynx  about  her  waist, 
or  a  dozen  or  two,  perhaps,  upon  her  walk- 
ing jacket. 

Nearly  all  the  beautiful  knolls  in  this 
portion  of  Maryland  are  crowned  with  old 
mansions,  many  of  which  could,  if  they 
were  gifted  with  speech,  tell  tales  of  the 
olden  aristocracy  of  the  County  of  Prince 
George,  well  worth  the  hearing. 

The  Rives  mansion  is  upon  the  road  be- 
tween Bladensburg  and  Washington,  and 
but  a  mile  or  two  from  the  former.  The 
family  tomb  is  only  a  few  rods  from  the 
house,  and  very  near  the  road.  The  door 
of  the  vault  faces  the  road,  and  it  almost 
seems  as  if  the  good  old  man,  when  having 
it  erected,  expected  to  see  the  passers-by 
after  death,  as  he  had  so  long  done  while 
living.  Here  lie  the  remains  of  Hon  Wil- 
liam C.  Rives,  who  died  a  few  years  since, 
and  who  had  the  tomb  built,  and  a  sarcoph- 
agus of  stone  in  readiness  both  for  himself 
and  his  wife,  before  his  death.  This  de- 
sire to  be  buried  so^near  his  home,  is  a 
good  proof  to  our  mind,  that  it  was  the 
loveliest  spot  of  earth  to  him  while  living. 
It  must  have  been  a  true  love  of  home  that 
gave  him  the  idea  of  being  laid  to  rest  so 
near  its  very  door. 


A  short  distance  from  here  is  the  cele- 
brated duelling  ground,  made  famous  in 
those  days  ot  punctilious   honor,  by  the 
names  of  Clay,  Randolph,  and  others,  al- 
most equally  distinguished.     But  the  most 
interesting  feature    to  us  about  the    old^ 
moss-grown  town  of  Bladensburg,  is  its 
magnificent  "Spa   Spring,"  the  waters  of 
which  are  said  to  be  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Celebrated   German 
springs.     It  bubbles  up  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the  Potomac,  and 
in  the  very  edge  of  the  town.    The  waters 
are  said  to  be  excellent  for  the  lungs,  for 
rheumatism,  and  for  many  other  diseases. 
It  lies  near  the  Baltimore  and  Washington 
railroad,  and  it  seems  wonderful  that  so  few 
avail  themselves  of  its  benefits.     But  it  is 
not  so  strange  when  we  consider  it    The 
poor   cannot    afford  the    time  or  money 
necessary  for  daily  trips,  though  it  would 
only  amount  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  cents 
per  day,  while  the  wealthy,  of  course,  will 
always  visit  the  fashionable  resorts.    The 
first  time  I  visited  this  place  it  made  my 
heart  ache  to  see  the  steady  and  abandant 
flow  of  life-giving  waters  wasting  them- 
selves away  in  the  sluggish  river  near.    My 
first    thought    was    an    inward    question 
whether  the  fountain  might  not  be  at  a 
sufficient  elevation  to  be  carried  through 
pipes   into  the   city ;  and  if  so,    what  a 
charity  it  would  be  for  some  wealthy  man 
to  make  this  strengthening  draught  acces- 
sible to  all.     I  thought  of  the  thousands  of 
weak  women,  especially,  who  need  this  iron 
in  their  blood— run  down  by  steady  toil, 
loss  of  rest,  and  care  of  children.    But 
upon  second  thought,   I   knew  that  this 
spring  was  very  low, — tide-water  reaching 
up  the  branch  almost  to  the  spring  ;  though 
of  course,  it  could  be  sufficiently  nrised  by 
hydraulic  power.    The  iron  in  this  water, 
used  daily,  would  be  sufficient  to  enrich 
and  invigorate  the  blood  of  thousands,  yet 
it  flows  on,  unheeded  and  unappreciated. 
Truly  we  slight  the  blessings  nearest  us, 
while  those  reared  in  the   far-off  distance 
by  our  imaginations,  loom  up  always  with 
a  most  enchanting  glitter. 

Returning  from  Bladensburg,  the  last  no- 
ticable  home  outside  city  limits,  is  that  of 
Clark  Mills,  the  sculptor.    The  residence 
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itself,  is  unmarked  by  any  especial  beauty, 
though  the  site  is  lovely ;  but  the  great 
bronze  horse  raised  upon  its  pedestal  in 
the  yard,  and  the  large  octagonal  building 
near  the  residence,  show  the  calling  of  the 
proprietor.  This  building  is  used  as  a 
foundry  where  Mr.  Clarke  himself  casts 
his  bronzes.  Here  are  to  be  seen  casts 
from  the  heads  of  many  of  the  most  cele- 
brated men  of  the  past  generation  ;  and 
there  could  be  no  more  interesting  place  to 
the  visitor  possessed  of  either  artistic  or 
aesthetic  tastes.  Mr.  Mills  is  always  cour- 
teous and  friendly,  and  his  mind  is  a  store- 
bouse  of  reminiscences  of  other  days.  He 
ha«  two  sons  who  inherit  the  genius  of  their 
&ther,  and  a  daughter  who  has  won  an 
enviable  reputation  in  Washington  as  a 
vocalist  Many  of  the  celebrated  groups 
of  statuary  in  our  public  parks  are  the 
work  of  Clark  Mills. 

We  have  passed,  in  our  journey  up  the 
Potomac,  entirely  by  the  Insane  Asylum, 
on  the  beautiful  promontory  above  Gies- 
boro*,  but  shall  leave  that  to  be  described 


with  other  benevolent  institutions.  The 
little  village  ot  the  Anacostia,  or  Union- 
town,  is  just  this  side  of  the  asylum,  and 
opposite  the  Navy  Yard ;  and  perched 
high  above  it,  is  Fort  Stanton,  upon  one  of 
the  highest  hills  in  the  environs  of  our 
city.  The  view  from  this  height  is  thought 
to  be  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  of  the  same 
character  of  scenery.  It  is  said  to  bear  a 
most  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  Bos- 
phorus  at  Constantinople.  Far  up  the 
Potomac  are  the  Virginia  heights  crowned 
with  green, — the  heights  and  city  of  George- 
town, the  Aqueduct  and  Long  Bridge, 
Arlington,  Alexandria,  and  the  Potomac, 
like  a  great  bay,  to  the  south.  Looking 
north  and  east,  the  great  city  spreads  out 
like  a  map,  with  its  circle  of  hills  around 
it.  Then  come  the  Soldiers'  Home,  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  Kendall  Green, 
with  the  Eastern  Branch  at  your  feet ; 
while  the  beautiful  old  Capitol,  the  Botan- 
ical garden,  the  Navy  Yard  and  Arsenal, 
finish  the  wonderful  panorama. 

Mary  E  Nealy, 


At  Peace. 

It  was  no  dream, 

The  bayonet's  gleam, 
The  battle  shout,  and  shell's  loud  scream ; 

The  blue  and  gray, 

That  mingled  lay, 
On  southern  fields  that  fateful  day.  — 

The  trump  an«l  drum 

Once  more  are  dumb; 
Sweet  peace  on  angels'  wings  has  come ; 

The  cannon's  roar 

Is  heard  no  more 
Along  our  river's  winding  shore. 

The  earth-works  brown, 

Now  crumbled  down. 
Are  wreathed  with  spring's  bright,  vernal  crown; 

And  song  birds  g^y 

Now  flit  and  play, 
Where  bannered  armies  watching  lay. 

No  more  by  night, 

To  win  the  fight. 

An  army  swings  from  left  to  right ; 
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West  Virginia, 


No  sentry's  feet' 
Through  snow  and  sleet, 
Pace  o*er  the  short  but  tiresome  beat 

By  hill,  in  dell, 

Where  prairies  swell. 
Our  heroes  have  returned  to  dwell ; 

And  years  away, 

These  veterans  gray, 
Will  tell  of  Appomattox  day. 

Hail  to  the  dead. 

Who  fought  and  bled, 
Where  Thomas,  Grant,  and  Sherman  led  ; 

What  pen  can  gauge 

The  lapse  of  age. 
Ere  these  shall  fade  from  fame's  bright  page  ? 

May  freedom's  note 

Forever  float 
Through  future  ages  far  remote ; 

May  peace  still  reign, 

And  ne'er  again, 
Our  Flag  be  marred  by  Treason's  stain  ! 

E,  T,  Looman. 


A  Stormy  Sabbath. 


WE  rose  at  our  accustomed  early 
hour  this  morning,  intending  to 
prepare  for  church.  And  I  would  have  it 
understood  that  country  people  cannot  in- 
dulge in  the  luxury,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
of  an  extra  nap  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  like 
their  city  neighbors,  but  must  start  betimes, 
If  they  would  be  punctual  at  morning  ser- 
vice, for  usually  a  long  ride  intervenes  be- 
tween home  and  church. 

But  as  we  drew  the  shades  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  the  weather  was  favorable  to 
our  intentions,  wiiat  a  prospect  greeted  our 
eyes !  Old  Boreas  had  been  abroad  through 
the  night,  and  siill  blew  his  shrill  trumpet, 
and  was  scattering  with  lavish  hand  the 
feathery,  star-like  flakes,  with  which  he  had 
buried  wall,  bush,  and  the  whole  brown 
earth  in  a  cloak  of  dazzling  whiteness. 
What  a  transformation  1  Last  eve  the 
earth  was  brown  and  bare,  the  trees  shook 
their  naked  branches  in  the  wind,  while  the 
low  oak  shrubs  rustled  their  sober  brown 
leaves  and  shivered  at  the  approach  of  win- 
ter.    Now 


"We  looked  upon  a  world  unknown. 
On  nothing  we  could  call  our  own. 
The  old,  familiar  sights  of  ours 
Took  marvellous  shapes ; 

A  smooth  white  mound  the  brush  heap  showed, 
A  fenceless  drift  what  once  was  road.*' 

Attending  church  is  out  of  the  question  ; 
we  must  content  ourselves  indoors  to-day, 
and — whisper  it  low — I  enjoy  the  prospect. 
Not  but  that  I  enjoy  church  going,  for  if 
we  should  put  aside  all  public  worship  and 
spend  our  Sabbaths  as  we  do  all  other 
days,  society  would  sink  to  its  lowest  con- 
dition of  degradation.  It  is  not  fear  of 
endless  torment  that  leads  or  drives  us  to 
the  house  of  worship,  neither  do  we  hope 
to  procure  the  favor  of  our  Father  in 
heaven,  for  this  favor  we  have  always  en- 
joyed. We  are  moral  and  intellectual  be- 
ings ;  our  minds  need  food  as  well  as  our 
bodies.  "True  religion  is  the  bread  of 
God  which  cometh  down  from  heaven  and 
giveth  life  to  the  world.  We  need  the  con- 
stant enjoyments  of  this  heavenly  bread  for 
our  minds.  Public  worship  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  human  improvement,  and  of 
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all  sodal  progress  and  enjoyment  It  is 
gratitude  to  our  Heavenly  Father  which 
calls  for  our  devotions,  and  it  is  the  hope 
or  his  everlasting  favor  which  gives  a  zest 
to  the  exercises  of  the  sanctuary."  Not- 
withstanding the  incentives  and  enjoyments 
of  church  going,  there  is  something  to  me 
equally  enjoyable  in  the  prospect  that  the 
driving  north-easter  gives  me  of  a  quiet 
daf  at  home-  There  is  something  ex- 
hilarating to  our  spirits  in  such  a  storm;  the 
cozy  warmth  and  cheer  of  the  fireside  seems 
enhanced  by  the  tumult  of  the  outer  world. 
I  have  ever  enjoyed  from  my  earliest  rec- 
ollection, the  stormy  Sabbaths.  When  a 
child  I  drew  my  cricket  to  my  mother*8 
feet,  and  with  my  head  oq  her  knee  re- 
peated the  many  beautiful  hynms  she 
taught  me,  or  listened  while  she  told 
roe,  in  her  inimitable  way,  the  many  ilirill- 
iDg  stories  connected  with  the  pictures 
with  which  her  Bible  was  rendered  to  me 
so  interesting.  The  hours  passed  all  too 
quickly  then  to  the  reslhss  child.  And 
later,  when  a  dozen  summers  were  passed, 
I  curled  myself  into  the  loved  arm- 
chair and  resting  my  cheek  against  the 
cushion,  tried  to  fancy  that  her  loving  arms 
were  about  me.  But  the  warm  heart  had 
stopped  its  beating,  the  dear  voice  had 
hushed  its  tone;  I  should  never  hear  it 
more  on  earth,  and  the  truth  coming  again 
with  fearful  force  to  my  sorrowing  heart, 
would  start  the  sobs  afresh  not  to  be 
checked,  till  sleep  brought  forgelfulness  to 
present  griefs,  and  joy  in  dreams  of  past 
companionship  and  maternal  love.  Such 
dreams  as  I  always  had  in  that  old  arm- 
chair !  in  no  other  place  would  her  blessed 
presence  appear  so  real  in  my  sleeping 
visions.  As  I  grew  to  womanhood,  and 
knelt  by  that  dear  old  chair,  I  felt  that  my 
sainted  mother  still  watched  over  me,  and 
in  seraphic  tones  whispered  in  my  ear, 
"Loved  one,  seek  thy  Saviour." 

Thus  are  the  stormy  Sabbaths  of  the  past 
associated  in  my  memory.  And  it  is  on 
such  days  I  tread  again  the  halls  of  that 
rich  teinple  hung  with  glorious  trophies 
and  lined  with  tombs,  with  a  sad,  sweet 
pleasure ;  I  cannot  say  as  any  permanent 
benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  such  con- 
templation; it  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 


the  present  should  not  be  forgotten.  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  number  who  coincide 
with  my  views  are  few,  while  the  contrary- 
minded  are  legion.  The  ministers  are  in 
favor  of  fair  days,  and  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  hint  our  own  good  pastor  gave  us  a 
short  time  since,  to  the  effect,  that  it  was 
as  essential  for  the  hearers  to  be  in  their 
respected  places  on  a  stormy  Sabbath  as 
for  the  choir  and  pastor.  But  I  defy  any 
one  to  be  in  attendance  to-day,  who  has 
four  long  miles  of  unbroken  track  between 
him  and  the  church  door,  for  the  roads 
are  full  from  wall  to  wall.  I  will  not  be  too 
positive,  but  think  perhaps  if  I  was  within 
the  city  limits  I  would  don  my  waterproof 
and  sally  forth  and  boldly  face  the  storm, 
so  as  to  add  one  to  the  small  congregation, 
and  cheer  the  heart  of  the  worthy  minister 
by  showing  him  one  more  individual  had 
taken  heed  to  his  suggestion. 

As  it  is,  we  did  act  upon  it  the  very  next 
Sabbath.  The  morning  was  chill  and 
lowery,  a  few  drops  fell  as  we  started,  but 
we  paid  little  heed  and  kept  on  our  way. 
The  sleet  and  storm  increased  ;  we  reached 
the  church  cold  and  wet,  to  find  but  jvery, 
small  number  present,  and  a  stranger  in 
the  desk.  Our  pastor  was  not  pref^-ent  to 
take  note  of  our  praiseworthy  perse- 
verance. As  if  we  had  secretly  hoped  he 
might !  The  church  was  dark  and  uncom- 
fortable, a  few  gas  jets  burned  near  the 
desk,which  helped  to  make  darkness  visible 
in  the  remainder  of  the  house.  I  hope  I 
profited  by  the  sermon,  but  I  fear  my 
thoughts  were  divided  between  it  and  the 
storm  without,  and  the  dreary  ride  home. 
Suffice  it  to  say  we  arrived  home  in  much 
better  condition  that  our  poor  weary  horse, 
which  shivered  with  the  cold  and  sleet. 
We  then  and  there  decided  even  against 
ministerial  advice,  to  stay  at  home  the  next 
stormy  day,  and  furthermore,'  that  we  were 
hot  included  among  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  be  always  present. 

Religion  consist  snot  chiefly  in  punctual 
attendance  at  church,  but  in  the  life  we 
live,  the  kindness  and  consideration  that 
we  practice  in  our  treatment  of  even  dumb 
animals.  "A  merciful  man  is  merciful  to 
his  beast.*'  I  fear  there  was  but  little 
mercy  shown  that  day  in  thus  exposing  our 
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horse  to  the  pitiless  storm.  To-day  we  sit 
at  the  window  and  watch  the  drifts  deepen, 
and  note  how  the  blinding,  whirling  storm 
weaves  a  white,  spotless  robe  over  every 
unsightly  object,  making  all  beautiful  alike. 
It  reminds  me  someway  of  the  white  cloak 
of  charity  thrown  about  an  erring  one. 
The  large  trees  moan  and  creak  as  they  are 
swayed  by  the  relentless  wind,  while  the 
smaller  ones  bend  down  with  their  weight 
of  snow,  while  the  branches  are  buried  in 
the  drifts  below.  Do  they  question,  think 
you,  why  these  harsh  winds  and  stor  i.s  are 
sent  upon  them  ?  Why  they  must  needs 
battle  with  the  warring  elements  ?  And  if 
some  of  their  branches  become  broken  and 
fall,  does  the  trunk  mourn  their  loss  ?  Or 
does  some  subtle  influence  work  upon  and 
through  them  and  cause  them  to  brace 
themselves  anew  against  the  fury  of  the 
storms  and  send  their  roots  down  deeper 
into  the  warm  earth  beyond  the  chill  of 
winters  ?  Can  they  reason  of  the  coming 
season  of  bud  and  blossom,  of  foliage  and 
fruit,  and  consider  it  compensation  for  the 
winter's  trials?  Certainly  they  speak  to 
us,  in^  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  of  God's 
power  and  wisdom.  After  the  storm  is 
over,  the  sun  will  come  forth  from  behind 
the  clouds,  the  bowed  branches  will  lift 
themselves  and  shake  off  these  snowy  robes, 
and  the  trees  will  appear  to  our  wondering 
eyes  encased  in  crystal  armor.  A  fairy 
world  of  rainbow  hues  and  tinkling  bells 
will  come  before  us,  as  the  sun  and  winds 
act  upon  them,  with  a  painter's  and  musi- 
cian's art.  Thus  after  the  trials  of  to-day 
they  will  appear  to  us  in  new  beauty,  and 
in  the  purity  of  transparent  ice  and  un- 
sullied snow. 

And  all  this  is  the  work  of  our  loving 
Father.  He  beautifies  the  world  of  inani- 
mate nature  by  storms  and  clouds,  and  snow 
and  vapor ;  the  stormy  winds  fulfil  his  word. 
He  sendeth  forth  his  commandment  upon 
the  earth ;  his  word  runneth  very  swiftly. 
He  giveth  snow  liKe  wool ;  he  scattereth 
his  hoar  frost  like  ashes  ;  he  casteth  forth 
his  ice  like  morsels.  All  this  has  he  done 
this  day.  Great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to 
be  praised.  Methinks  I  see  his  glory  and 
majesty  in  the  seeming  strife  of  the  ele- 
ments.    It  is  to  me  as  if  "  He  had  made  the 


clouds  his  chariot,"  and  rode  on  the  "  wings 
of  the  wind."  Yet  he  is  the  same  loving, 
pitying  parent  who  careth  for  all  his  chil- 
dren. 

In  some  similar  way,  I  reason,  he  rules 
them ;  he  refines  and  purifies  them  through 
suffering.  *•  Though  our  sins  are  as  scarlet 
they  shall  be  white  as  snow."  Often  in  our 
daily  life  we  meet  faces  which  are  strangely 
sweet  and  fair,  made  so  by  the  struggles 
and  strifes  that  have  brought  to  the  inner 
life  that  peace  which  shines  through  the 
outer  temple,  leaving  its  stamp  upon  the 
face;  that  discipline  which  life  with  its 
cares  and  trials  brings  to  many.  These 
chastenings,  clouds  and  storms  that  beset 
our  earthly  pathway,  rendering  the  way 
dark  and  rugged  at  times,  bring  out  all  the 
bright,  unfading  blossoms,  and  make  the 
life  "  perfect  through  suffering." 

A  tiny  snow  bird  came  on  to  the  piazza 
.  to  seek  shelter  from  the  storm.  He  stopped 
awhile,  chirping  happily  and  then  flew  away. 
Our  Heavenly  Father  careth  lor  such,  they 
cannot  "fall  to  the  ground  without  his 
notice."  "  He  holdeth  them  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand.  And  are  not  we  of  more  value 
than  they  ?  *'  What  a  message  of  ho[>e  is 
this  to  the  many  poor,  discouraged  ones, 
who  during  these  gloomy  days  of  financial 
depression,  view  with  fear  this  rough  and 
inclement  weather,  which  reduces  the  coal 
bin  and  the  larder  at  such  a  fearful  rate, 
causing  destitution  to  stare  them  in  the 
face,  not  knowing  whence  the  next  supply 
wiU  come.  To  all  such  the  message  says. 
Keep  up  good  heart,  do  the  best  you  can, 
and  leave  the  rest  with  God.  *'He  will 
never  forsake  you,"  he  knows  the  sufferings 
of  all  his  children,  and  sends  generous 
hearts  and  open  purses  as  well  as  poverty 
and  cold. 

*^  God*t  vays  seem  dark,  but  soon  or  late 
They  touch  the  shining  hilts  of  day. 
The  evil  cannot  brook  delay. 
The  good  can  well  afford  to  wait.** 

But  the  day  is  drawing  near  its  close.  The 
clouds  are  breaking,  and  after  a  dash  of 
frozen  rain  to  add  new  charms  to  the 
whitened  landscape,,  the  sun  breaks  forth. 
He  is  far  down  the  western  slope.  The 
clouds  pile  themselves  into  a  wall  along  the 
horizon  and  glow  with  all  the  colors  of  the 
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rainbow.  As  I  gaze  they  seem  to  my 
spiritual  vision  like  the  walls  of  the  new 
Jerusalem.  The  crimson  lies  at  the  be- 
ginning; it  is  the  color  of  passion,  suffer- 
ing, the  first  of  the  twelve  stones ;  out  of 
the  crimson  we  climb  into  the  blue,  that  is 
truth  and  calm  ;  beyond  is  the  white  glis- 
tening chalcedony,  for  purity;  and  next 
flashes  out  the  green,  the  hope  of  glory ; 
then  they  mingle  and  alternate,  the  tender- 
ness, and  the  pain,  and  the  purifying;  it  is 
the  veined  sardonyx  stands  for  that,  the 
life  story.  I  seem  to  read  them  all  there  in 
the  glowing  colors  of  the  west,  while  far 
beyond  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  "  pearly 
gates  which  the  angels    have  left  ajar.'' 


Thus  closes  my  Sabbath.  It  has  seemed 
as  if  a  great  joy  and  peace  surrounded  and 
encompassed  me,  and  I  have  felt  the  near- 
ness and  communion  with  that  loving 
Father,  —  which  comes  to  us  so  seldom 
amid  the  bustle  of  the  world, — whose  hand 
has  been  so  visible  both  in  the  storm  and 
darkness,  as  also  in  the  light  and  glory  of 
its  setting.  And  I  will  take  the  day,  as  the 
symbol  of  our  spiritual  life,  "like  to  the 
types  of  the  stones, — suffering,  love,  truth, 
and  purity,  then  gladness,  fulfilment  and 
rest,  the  joy  unspeakable  and  the  perfect 
peace,  and  then  the  colors  of  the  heavenly 
beyond." 

J/.  Af.  Holbrook. 
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MARGARET   TO  HANNAH. 

THE  longer  I  live  here  the  more  I  be- 
come impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  if  one  wishes  to  be  kept  always  in  an 
excitement,  there  is  no  place  like  Boston. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  same  in  other  cities,  I  can- 
not say ;  I  only  know  that  ever  since  I  came 
here  there  has  been  something  to  keep  the 
community  on  the  qui  vive.  At  one  time  it 
is  the  arrival  of  some  famous  foreigner,  who 
must  be  received,  and  f^ted,  and  carried 
down  the  harbor,  and  up  to  Bunker  Hill 
Monument,  and  into  the  State's  Prison  and 
out  to  Cambridge.  Or  there  is  a  political 
convention,  or  a  reform  convention,  or  a 
legislative  hearing  for  this  thing  or  that 
thing,  to  send  us  all  thronging  up  to  the 
State  House.  And  there  is  always  the 
little  pleasant  stir  of  various  fairs  and  mis- 
sions, and  every  Sunday  the  gentle  religious 
excitements.  A  celebrated  divine  is  to  preach 
in  this  church  ;  in  another,  a  particularly 
interesting  subject  is  announced  to  be 
spoken  upon ;  at  another  there  is  some 
commemorative  service  and  the  house  to 
be  decorated ;  and  attractive  music  and 
vesper  services,  and  special  lectures,  and 
sacred  concerts.  And  sandwiched  in  with 
these,  there  is  a  furore  over  some  prima 
donna  or  star  actor,  varied  with  a  thrilling 
murder  or  a  mysterious  disappearance.  So 
that  I  barely  get  myself  all  interested  in 
one  thing  and  my  curiosity  all  set  in  one 


direction,  before  I  am  switched  off  on  some 
other  track,  so  that  I  am  well  nigh  dis- 
tracted trying  to  keep  myself  up  to  the 
latest  intelligence  in  all  these  absorbing 
matters. 

I  like  it.  I  am  interested  in  all.  I  want 
to  hear  all  the  famous  men  and  women  that 
come  to  us  from  abroad.  And  they  are  all 
easily  seen  and  heard,  for  it  seems  as  if  every 
foreigner  wrote  a  lecture  for  the  express 
purpose  of  coming  to  Boston  to  deliver  it ; 
and  every  author  made  selections  from  his 
works  for  the  purpose  of  reading  them  to  a 
Boston  audience.  Women  come  as  well  as 
men.  They  come  from  Salt  Lake  and  from 
Siam  ;  and  of  the  Mormon  religion  and  of 
Buddhism,  Boston  knows  all.  Divines  and 
authors  crowd  upon  each  other,  as  in  the 
play,  "  each  minute  teems  a  new  one."  So 
if  you  wish  to  come  to  Boston,  don't  think 
of  buying  out  any  apple  woman  or  peanut 
stand  ;  write  a  lecture  or  "  speak  a  piece ;" 
get  somebody  to  trumpet  your  arrival  in  the 
paper,  and  then  come.  But  the  last  excite- 
ment is  always  the  greatest.  In  the  papers 
I  have  sent  you,  if  you  have  read  them  as 
you  ought,  you  have  seen  what  a  time  there 
has  been  over  the  election  of  four  women 
on  the  School  Committe.  Now  many  towns 
have  chosen  women  on  their  School  Boards 
and  thought  they  had  done  a  good  thing 
but  it  remained  for  this  Boston  Board,  like 
a  Daniel  come  to  judgment,  to  see  the  ille- 
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gality  of  the  thing.    The  members  of  this 
±>oard  had  no  objecton  to  women  being  of 
their  number,  O  no,  but  the  legality  ot  the 
thing  must  be  tested,  so  they  declared  these 
ladies'  seats  vacant.     But  didn't  they  raise 
a  hue  and  cry !     Boston  always  expresses 
herself  in  meetings.     Be  the  matter  one  of 
congratulation  or  indignation,  of  grief  or 
otjoy,  of  sympathy  or  hostility,  it  culmi- 
nates in  a  meeting,  and  the  meeting  ex- 
presses itself  in  speech-making.     Recon- 
sideration was  called  for,  but  reconsidera- 
tion was  refused.     But  you  know  all  about 
this,  so  I  will  not  repeat  it.     There  is  no 
doubt  but  Boston  will  be  obliged  to  have 
women  in  the  school  committee,  and  Miss 
Grey  says,  "  I  guess  some  folks  will  wish 
they  hadn't  treated  them  so,  and  such  wo- 
men too !    but  some  men  prefer    seeing 
women  in  glass  cases."    One  of  the  ladies 
is  her  very  dear  frienJ  and  a  very  superior 
woman,  I  have  no  doubt  mentally  a  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  majority  of  the 
Board. 

So  you  see,  being  Interested  in  all  these 
things,  I  have  no  time  to  stagnate,  even 
though  domestic  drudgery  enter  into  my 
life,  and  though  I  must  come  and  go  a* 
another's  bidding,  and  do  such  a  prosaic 
thing  as  to  "  live  out."     I  believe  a  great 
deal  of  the  unrest  and  discontent  of  many 
women  as  well  as  their  physical  disabilities 
come  from  their  letting  their  lives  get  nar- 
rowed down  to  petty  details  and  trivial 
things,  which  though  they  may  be  urgent, 
need  not  be  all-absorbing, — instead  of  let- 
ting their  interests  and  sympathies  go  out 
into  the  world,  so  that  they  may  feel  that 
they  are  a  part  of  a  wider  community  than 
that  bounded  by  the  walls  of  their  home, 
and  that  life  is  something  more  than  the  sup- 
plying of  the  daily  wants  of  existence.    And 
if  men  have  broader  views  of  life  than  wo- 
men have,  as  some  people  say  they  have,  it 
is  because  that  with  them  everything  tends 
to  broaden  their  ideas,  and  expand  their 
faculties.    While  a  woman's  life  is  very  apt 
to  sink  into  a  monotonous  routine,   and 
unless  she  guards  against  it,  she  will  find 
herself  walking  in  a  treadmill  of  small  and 
insignificant  doings,  a  literal  starving  of  a 
part  of   her  nature.     Now  for  myself,   I 


might  go  on  day  after  day  doing  just  my 
common  domestic  duties.    They  are  monot- 
onous, very.     I  might  perform  them  to  the 
perfect  satisfaction  of  my  employer,  and 
to  my  own  conscience,  and  might  find  in 
time,  if  I  kept  myself  well  down  to  it,  a  cer- 
tain contentment  in  it    And  having  good 
wages  I  might  lay  up  money  and  in  the 
course  of  years  be  able  to  retire  and  pass 
my  old  age  in  a  comfortable,  cozy  malnner. 
But  I  don't  think  this  is  the  best  use  I  can 
put  myself  to.     I  don't  believe  we  are  made 
to  drift  through  life  in  this  way.     No,  I 
must  have  an  interest  in  all  these  things 
about  me.     I  mean  to  live,  and  not  vegetate. 
I  must  be  of  the  age  I  am  in,  understand 
its  crisis,  take  part  in  its  questions,    be 
agitated  with  its  agitations,  and  excited 
with  its  excitements.     I  find  in  Miss  Grey  a 
most  valuable  companion  every  way.    We  go 
together  to  picture-galleries  and  libraries 
and  sometimes  to  lectures  and  reform  meet- 
ings.   We  are  neither  of  us  rich,  so  we  can't 
go  into  any  great  extravagances,  but  as  I 
have  told  you  before,  there  are  many  things 
to  be  had  very  chekp.    And  she  tells  me 
the  best  booKS  to  read,  and  I  am  pursuing 
under  her  direction,  a  course  of  history,  so 
I  feel  that  I  am  getting  on. 

I  have  just  been  reading  the  daily  paper. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  it 
is  legal  for  women  to  be  on  the  school  com- 
mittee. I  send  you  the  paper  telling  you 
all  about  it.  Miss  Grey  has  just  come  in 
jubilant,  handed  me  her  rubbers  and  thrown 
her  hat  and  waterproof  upon  the  floor. 
She  is  an  excitable  body.  She  clapped  her 
hands  and  cried, 

"  O,  it  is  glorious,  glorious  I  it  couldn't 
have  been  better!  Do  you  know,  Mrs. 
Warren,  though  she  never  thought  much 
about  the  woman  question  before,  got  quite 
excited  about  this,  for  she  said  it  was  an 
insult  to  all  women,  as  also  to  the  men  who 
elected  these  women.  People  are  begin- 
ning to  think  about  the  matter,  and  to  get 
their  eyes  open ;  if  the  women  had  been 
allowed  to  keep  their  seats  quietly  there 
would  have  been  no  agitation,  but  now  the 
pulpit  has  spoken,  and  the  press  hAs  spoken, 
and  men  and  women  are  thinking  and  rea- 
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soning,  and  if  this  is  so  then  that  must  be 
so,  and  if  this  is  allowed  that  must  follow, 
and  who  knows  what  will  come  of  it  ?  " 

Miss  Anne  came  down  in  her  quiet,  un- 
demonstrative way,  and  said,  "  Of  course  it 
would  be  so,  what  else  could  be  done  ?  " 

Miss  Grey  smoothed  herself  down  a  bit. 

"  Yes,  but  I  must  exult  a  little,  for  I  never 
feel  sure  of  a  thing  till  I  have  it  in  my 
hands." 

Then  they  both  went  up  stairs  to  their 
German.  I  feel  worried  about  Miss  Anne. 
I  think  her  life  is  too  lonely.  I  often  won- 
der if  she  has  any  secret  cause  for  sorrow 
or  whether  any  regret  of  the  past  wears 
upon  her.  I  sometimes  think  I  will  write 
to  Aunt  Judith  about  her.  Perhaps  you 
might  mention  it  to  her,  and  then  she  could 
do  as  she  pleased  about  letting  me  know  if 
she  can  throw  any  light  upon  it 

HANNAH   TO   MARGARET. 

Dear  Margaret:  —  Talk  of  your  excite- 
ments in  the  city  !  You  may  have  more  of 
them,  but  when  we  do  g^t  one  here,  we  can 
beat  you  for  intenseness  and  durablity. 
You  must  have  heard  of  it,  of  course,  and 
to  my  thinking  it  is  as  momentous  and  sig- 
nificant as  your  School  Board  affair,  in- 
deed, I  think  they  are  chips  from  the  same 

block.     Yes,  our  town  of  (i is  booked 

for  lasting  renown,  and  will  go  down  tp 
posterity  rivalling  Lexington,  Concord,  and 
Bunker  Hill  even.  Talk  about  the  wrest- 
ing of  those  women  from  your  School 
Board  !  for  once  the  town  of  G- has  out- 
done Boston  herself,  for  what  is  the  dis- 
puting of  the  right  of  women  to  be  on  th^ 
School  Board,  to  the  refusal  of  two  women 
to  pay  their  taxes,  and  of  those  two  women 
going  up  before  the  town  meeting  and  be- 
fore the  men  there  assembled,  setting  forth 
the  injustice  of  taxing  the  owners  of  prop- 
erty when  they  are  not  allowed  to  have  a 
voice  in  saying  how  the  money  thus  paid 
shall  be  expended ! 

Miss  Abby  Smith  says,  "Are  we  not  as 
bx  seeing,  and  do  we  not  manage  our  affairs 
as  far  as  we  are  permitted  by  the  laws,  as 
well  as  the  men  ?  Is  it  any  more  just  to 
take  a  woman's  property  without  her  con- 
sent, than  it  is  to  take  a  man's  property 
without  his  consent  ?"    When  I  heard  that 


the  two  Smith  sisters  had  refused  to  pay 
their  taxes,  I,  like  a  good  many  others, 
said,  "  How  ridiculous  to  make  themselves 
so  notorious !  of  course  they  will  have  to 
pay  eventually."  But  a  thing  needs  to  be 
brought  to  light  and  looked  at  and  turned 
over  on  all  sides  before  pronounced  upon. 
These  two  sisters  represent  a  large  class 
of  persons  ;  they  represent  a  large  amount 
of  property,  and  they  represent  thousands 
of  dollars  paid  annually  into  the  treasuries 
of  towns  and  cities  all  over  this  broad  land» 
But  these  persons  have  no  voice  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  money.  They  are  at  the 
mercy  of  those  oth«r  persons  who  meet  to- 
gether and  say  so  much  money  shall  be 
paid  for  so  much  property,  and  we  will 
value  it  and  assess  it  as  we  please,  and 
then  expend  it  as  seemeth  good  in  our 
sight,  without  consulting  or  alluding  to  the 
class  of  persons  laxed  but  not  represented. 
So  I  have  got  to  think  that  these  women 
stand  for  a  great  principle,  and  1  tell  you 
that  the  names  of  Julia  and  Abby  Smith 
art  of  "  the  few,  the  immortal  names  that  are 
not  born  to  die."  We  know  who  these  wo- 
men are,  intelligent,  clear-headed,  cour- 
ageous, besides  having  all  gentle,  womanly 
qualities,  charitable,  sympathizing,  forward 
in  every  good  work.  And  moreover  they 
are  wealthy,  and  talk  about  it  as  we  will,  if 
we  wish  to  carry  forward  any  great  purpose 
we  must  have  money.  Many  a  woman  can 
be  great  in  theory.  A  woman  with  a  bit  of 
a  house  and  a  bit  of  a  yard  might  talk  of 
the  injustice  of  taxation  without  representa- 
tion, and  refuse  to  pay  her  paltry  tax  and 
most  people  would  only  see  something 
laughable  in  it ;  but  when  a  woman  pays 
the  largest  tax  in  the  town,  and  comes  before 
the  town  meeting  and  complains  of  injus- 
tice and  says,  "that  if  they  give  her  no 
hope  of  voting  they  may  sell  her  land  for 
taxes,"  it  means  someti.ing.  The  town 
officials  may  not  be  hard  men  nor  tyrannical 

men, — G has  no  town  authorities  of  that 

stamp, — they  are  good,  honest,  law-fearing, 
peace-loving  men.  They  heard  this  wo- 
man respectfully,  but  the  tax  must  be  paid, 
and  the  law  must  be  enforced  on  them,  and 
the  tax  must  be  taken  from  the  property. 
And  as  personal  property  must  go  first,  the 
collector  marched  up  to  the  Smith  farm 
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and  drove  away  seven  cows ;  they  owned 
eight  'Twas  very  pathetic,  the  ladies 
standing  there  seeing  their  pet  cows  driven 
oft,  and  Miss  Julia  pleading  to  have  two  of 
the  cows  left  together.  By  the  way,  cows 
are  getting  to  be  historic,  if  not  classic, 
animals.  If  one  cow  was  the  means  of 
burning  up  a  city,  what  can  seven  cows  do 
towards  setting  the  world  on  fire  ?  Here  is 
a  problem  for  my  first  class  to  solve.  Well, 
they  drove  them  off,  and  Julia  and  Abby 
can  never  more  "call  the  cattle  home" 
across  the  fields  of  G . 

But  back  of  Miss  Smith  and  her  cows  is 
a  great  principle,  just  as  back  of  that  cargo 
of  tea  that  sailed  into  Boston  harbor  and 
was  thrown  overboard  by  our  forefathers 
was  a  great  principle,  and  it  seems  to  me  it 
means  as  much  to  us  women  as  that  did  to 
men.  We  wax  warm  in  discussion  on  this 
subject  at  our  tea  parties  and  sewing  meet- 
ings. The  Misses  Spicer  are  shocked. 
They  have  no  desire  to  vote,  the  idea  of 
going  to  town  meeting  with  Patrick  and 
Bridget ! 

"And  why,"  said  good  Mrs.  Deacon 
Howard  in  her  moderate  way,  "  why  do 
Julia  and  Abby  complain  ?  their  taxes  go 
to  pay  for  roads  and  fire  engines,  and  their 
property  is  protected  just  the  same  as  a 
man's  property  is.  I£  their  house  was  burn- 
ing the  firemen  would  run  with  the  engine 
just  as  quick  as  if  it  was  Mr.  Spicer*s  or  the 
Deacon's.  Why,  they've  paid  their  taxes 
all  these  years,  why  do  they  make  such  a 
time  about  it  now  ?  Don't  the  men  know 
better  about  roads  and  engines,  and  build- 
ing schoolhouses  than  we  women  do? 
Things  are  going  on  well  enough,  what's 
tbe  use  of  a  change  ?  I  don't  believe  they 
would  be  done  any  better  if  we  women  had 
a  hand  in  them.'* 

Then  spoke  up  young  Mrs.  Mudge,  "  Do 
you  think  that  men  who  are  so  drunk  they 
have  to  be  carried  to  the  polls,  are  as  fit  to 
cast  a  vote  as  Julia  and  Abby  Smith  ?  And 
do  you  think  there  is  justice  in  letting  men 
who  have  no  property  and  pay  not  a  cent 
of  tax,  excepting  their  poll  tax  which  is 
often  paid  for  them  for  their  vote,  go  up  to 
the  polls  and  vote  for  all  manner  of  ex- 
travagances, for  which  women  like  Miss 


Smith  must  help  to  pay,  while  they  have  no 
voice  in  the  disposal  of  their  property,  and 
no  redress  for  anything  the  town  may  see 
fit  to  impose  upon  them  ?  One  hundred 
and  thirty  acres  of  land  these  women  own, 
and  within  the  last  six  years  have  paid 
this  town  some  four  thousand  dollars^  and 
yet  have  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  voice  in 
expending  this  money,  not  even  an  indirect 
influence,  having  no  father,  nor  husband, 
nor  brother.  To  be  sure  the  town  may  be 
as  willing  to  protect  their  property  as  that 
of  a  voter.  It  is  for  its  interest,  certainly,  to 
do  so,  but  when  that  new  schoolhouse  was 
to  be  built  did  the  town  authorities  go  to 
Julia  or  Abby  with  the  plans  and  say, 
♦Here,  ladies,  you  being  the  largest  tax 
payers  in  the  district  should  be  consulted 
in  this  matter.  As  there  is  no  other  way  for 
you  to  express  your  opinion  we  have  brought 
these  plans  to  you,  to  see  if  there  is  any 
thing  you  would  like  to  suggest  concerning 
them.*  They  are  clear-headed  women  and 
would  have  known  about  these  matters  full 
as  well  as  most  of  our  town  officers.  But 
I  heard  of  nothing  of  this  kind  ;  they  didn't 
even  give  them  the  chance,  which  they 
many  of  them  took,  to  work  out  their  taxes 
on  the  building." 

"  Dear  me,  Cynthy,  don't  get  so  excited," 
said  her  good,  comfortable  mother-in-law. 
"It  doesn't  seem  right  to  me  when  you  put 
it  in  that  way,  and  yet  I  can't  say  I  should 
want  to  go  up  to  town  meeting  !  Dear  me, 
I  should  be  scared  to  death  to  go  up  among 
all  those  noisy  men.  Perhaps  the  next  gen- 
eration may  vote,  I  shouldn't  wonder,  for 
there  seems  to  be  a  great  waking  up  about 
it,  and  this  time  about  Miss  Abby  and  her 
cows  will  set  people  to  thinking,  but  I've  got 
to  be  so  old  I'm  not  going  to  bother  about 
it.  Mr.  Mudge  can  represent  all  the  prop- 
erty we've  got.  Let  me  keep  on  in  the 
good  old  way,  and  when  the  men  go  to 
town  meeting  I'll  stay  at  home  and  fry  the 
pancakes  for  supper.  But  mind,  I  don't 
say  but  the  new  ideas  are  right.  I  feel  they 
are,  for  women  aren't  what  they  used  to  be ; 
they  earn  more  money,  they  hold  more  prop- 
erty, they  know  more  than  they  used  to ; 
why  Mr.  C.  said,  that  really  Abby  Smith's 
judgment  was  as  good  as  tnost  men's." 
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And  the  good  lady  smiled  witli  the  air  of 
one  who  had  repeated  a  good  thing.  But 
Cynthy  broke  out  contemptuously, 

"As  good  as  most  men*s,  indeed  !  And 
he  thought,  I  suppose,  he  was  paying  her 
a  compliment.  Why,  there  is  more  good 
judgment  in  Miss  Abby's  little  finger,  than 
in  Mr.  C.'s  whole  body  ! " 

I  went  home  and  recounted  all  this  to 
mother  and  Aunt  Judith. 

"I  hardly  think  it  will  amount  to  much," 
said  Aunt  Judith.  Remember  this  did  not 
start  in  Boston,"  dear  soul,  Boston  is  her 

Jerusalem  still.    "There  is  Miss  H , 

who  goes  up  every  year  to  the  State  House, 
and  pays  her  tax  under  a  protest,  but  what 
does  it  amount  to  ?  the  taxes  are  paid  all 
the  same,  and  nothing  comes  of  it." 

"  But  the  lady  satisfies  her  conscience,  I 
presume,"  said  I. 

"Theoretically  I  believe  in  this  thing," 
she  said,  "  but  I  don't  think  the  time  has 
come." 

*'That  was  just  what  the  people  said 
about  slavery,  auntie,"  I  replied,  "theo- 
retically people  didn't  believe  in  it,  but  the 
time^was  not  ripe  for  its  abolishment,  but 
suddenly  people  found  that  the  time  grew 
npe  very  fast,  and  so  it  will  be  with  this 
thing." 

"In  God's  time,  my  dear." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "  but  men  and  women  are 
God's  tools  with  which  he  works  his  sov- 
ereign will." 

"  But  women  do  not  as  a  body  ask  for  it." 

"  Must  we  wait  till  every  woman  1:1  the 
States  signs  a  petition  ?  A  right  is  a  right, 
isn't  it,  whether  six  women  ask  for  it  or 
sixty?" 

"  But,  Hannah,  the  millennium  will  not 
come  and  governments  will  not  be  perfect 
even  if,  as  Abby  Smith  says,  *men  and  wo- 
men be  one  in  the  business  of  government.' 
And  isn't  it  just  possible  that  the  intrigue 
of  politics  may  tend  to  demoralize  women  ? 
It  is  a  problem  with  me  whether  women 
will  purify  politics,  or  politics  will  demor- 
alize women." 

"  How  has  it  been. in  other  cases  ?  How 
was  it  when  women  were  not  admitted  on 
festive  occasions  ?  There  was  excess  and 
noise  and  profanity.  Men  lay  drunk  under 
the  table  or  were  carried  insensible  to  bed 


by  the  servants.  When  woman  was  admit- 
ted, did  she  too  get  drunk,  or  did  her 
presence  bring  about  a  change  for  the  bet- 
ter? Don't  you  remember  reading  in  one 
of  the  papers  Margaret  sent  us,  that  one 
gentleman  urged  it  as  a  reason  for  admit- 
ting women  to  the  School  Board,  that  her 
presence  would  have  a  good  influence  over 
the  conduct  of  the  male  members  of  the 
Board  ?  " 

"It  does  seem  to  me,"  said  mother,  "  that 
at  least  women  should  have  a  voice  in  all 
town  or  city  elections,  because  it  is  in  these 
that  she,  by  not  being  represented,  suffers 
special  injustice.  A  town  is  an  incorporated 
body ;  a  woman  votes  in  all  other  corpora- 
tions in  which  she  has  a  pecuniary  interest. 
Women  too  are  more  economical  than  men, 
and  would  not  run  into  debt  so  recklessly, 
and  they  have  also  more  respect  for  indi- 
vidual rights  an4  would  not  wholly  over- " 
look  them  as  men  are  apt  to  do  in  their 
theory  of  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number." 

Now  you  may  think  from  what  I  have 
said  that  I  am  strong  on  this  question.  But 
though  when  I  reason  about  it  I  can  come 
to  no  other  conclusion  than  this  of  a  noted 
divine,  "that  every  argument  that  goes  to 
giving  the  ballot  to  man  goes  to  giving  it  to 
women,"  still  like  Festus  I  am  only  almost 
persuaded,  I  don't  feel  that  I  am  quite 
ready  to  cast  in  my  lot  with  the  party. 
Though  the  head  is  convinced,  the  fetters 
of  custom,  and  all  former  usages  cling  to 
me.  It  is  very  much  like  leaving  off  trail 
skirts  for  a  bloomer  costume,  or  any  long 
accustomed  mode  of  dress  for  a  new  one. 
Yet  I  am  prepared  to  do  battle  for  Miss 
Smith  and  her  cows  if  need  be.  In  th^ 
meantime  I  hug  my  own  insignificance; 
though  feeling  that  beneath  all  this  shrink- 
ing, is  the  martyr  spirit,  and,  if  I  had 
one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  land  and 
the  firm  conviction  that  this  way  was  the 
right,  I  too  should  make  a  stand  on  prin- 
ciple. Isn't  it  a  good  thing  to  live  just  now 
when  so  many  exciting  things  are  coming 
up  and  so  many  great  things  being  done  ? 
I  wonder  if  it  is  so  always,  if  every  time  is 
so  full  of  thrilling  events.  I  asked  mother 
the  other  day  when  I  read  your  letter  to 
her  i^  when  she  was  young,  there  were 
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always  so  many  wonderful  things  happen- 
ing. She  smiled,  you  know  how,  and  said, 
"  Yes,  she  guessed  so,  at  least  she  thought 
at  the  time  they  were  as  wonderful,  for  with 
the  young  the  now  is  only  second  to  the  to 
be,  but  to  me,"  and  you  know  how  she  said 
this,  "  the  has  been  is  more  than  any  to  be 
this  side  of  the  beyond." 

We  have  a  new  sensation,  a  new  minis- 
ter. I  haven't  decided  yet  whether  I  like 
him  or  not.  I  like  his  prayers,  though  it 
doesn't  seem  quite  right  to  criticise  prayer, 
yet  we  so  seldom  hear  a  prayer  that  is  a 
true  petition  and  exalts  and  purifies  the 
heart.  Set  prayers  do  not  touch  me.  I 
speak  only  for  myself.  No  doubt  there  are 
.those  whose  souls  they  satisfy,  they  do  not 
satisfy  mine.  It  stirs  my  heart  to  read 
the  Psalms,  but  they  are  songs  of  praise, 
not  prayers,  and  a  prayer  that  is  but  a  rep- 
etition of  these  songs  of  praise,  is  not  a 
petition.  God  is  our  Father,  and  we  are 
told  to  come  to  him  as  to  a  father,  to  come 
for  strength  and  for  succor,  to  come  in  our 
distress  and  our  trouble,  in  our  joy  and  our 
sorrow.  Now  a  child  addressing  a  father 
would  not  be  likely  to  say,  "O  thou  King 
of  kings  and  Light  of  lights,"  nor  "  Thou 
that  dwellest  beneath  the  cherubims,  shine 
forth."  1 1  is  the  old  Jewish  service  of  praise 
to  God,  but  not  prayer ;  not  like  the  simple 
petition  Christ  has  given  us,  "Our  Father 
who  art  in  Heaven."  And  this  man's 
prayers  suit  me  because  they  are  simple  pe- 
titions to  the  good  Father  that  he  would  take 
us  all  up  from  whatever  impurities  might 
have  been  about  us  through  the  week;  that 
this  blessed  day  the  man  of  business  who 
had  been  perplexed  and  harassed  all  the 
.week ;  the  woman  whose  cares  have  been 
many  and  seemed  sometimes  more  than 
she  could  bear ;  young  men  and  maidens 
with  whom  life  was  bright,  and  who  were 
in  danger  of  forgetting  they  were  in  the 
midst  of  temptation ;  that  all,  might  be  made 
pure  and  clean  in  spirit  through  divine 
grace  this  blessed  day.  "  All  fathers  and 
mothers  whose  children  have  left  them,  all 
children  whose  parents  have  been  called 
away,  all  who  miss  the  presence  of  a  dear 
friend,  O  Father,  comfort  them  all  with  thy 
grace,  and  let  them  feel  how  very  near  they 


dwell  to  him  whose  personal  presence  they 
yet  cannot  see."  As  he  thus  prayed  I  think 
each  one  present  felt  that  he  or  she  had 
indeed  been  brought  very  near  to  the 
Father,  and  that  divine  help  had  been  asked 
for  each  one's  burden  and  sorrow,  and  for 
the  strength  and  guidance  of  each  indi- 
vidual soul.  "  Gifted  in  prayer,"  our  good 
old  grandmother  used  to  say  of  a  certain 
preacher,  and  I  think  this  expression  applies 
to  this  minister.  Aunt  Judith  is  a  judge  of 
clerical  ability,  and  she  pronounces  him  a 
person  of  ability,  and  seemingly  sincere, 
earnest  and  devotional.  Our  society  goes  on 
in  the  same  track,  the  tenor  walks  home 
from  church  with  the  soprano,  also  the 
bass  with  the  alto,  they  have  frequent  re- 
hearsals and  all  goes  harmoniously. 

Aunt  Judith  wants  me  to  ask  you  to  send 
her  ten  yards  of  Hamburg  trimming,  she 
sees  by  the  papers  you  send,  that  it  is  sell- 
ing quite  cheap.  She  wants  five  yards  of 
it  about  an  inch  wide,  the  other  five  some- 
what wider.     She  could  get  it  just  as  cheap 

and  good  herie  in  G but  she  prefers 

Boston  Hamburg,  one  of  her  idiusyncracies. 
I  told  her  what  you  said  in  your  letter  about 
Miss  Anne.  She  didn't  say  anything,  but  it 
is  just  possible  you  will  hear  from  her. 

Yours,  Hannah  W. 

What  is  this  new  series  of  lectures  upon 
Dress  reform?  My  curiosity  is  excited. 
"Are  we  to  have  a  Bloomer  and  with  the 
Bloomers  stand?"  or  what  is  it?  I  don't 
think  Bloomers  are  graceful,  though  they 
may  be  convenient  for  climbing  mountains 
and  for  bathing.  But  if  Boston  is  &bout  to 
express  herself  in  meetings  upon  this  sub- 
ject and  you  attend,  I  suppose  I  shall  hear 
all  about  it.  I  hope  they  wont  want  us  to 
make  guys  of  ourselves,  but  if  they  do,  it 
will  be  no  more  than  fashion  has  often  re- 
quired of  us.  How  fashion  and  custom 
transform  ugly  things  to  beautiful  things. 

You  know  our  friend  G S ,  who 

said  if  it  were  the  fashion  to  wear  a  turnip 
on  her  head  she  should  wear  it.  She  had 
faith  that  fashion  would  make  it  a  thing  of 
beauty.  I  suppose  the  next  thing  I  hear  of 
will  be,  a  Woman's  Dress  Reform  Bureau. 

H.  W. 
N.  T.  Munroe, 
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The  Next  Page. 

When  Life  has  written  all  the  page, 
And  Death  comes  in  the  work  to  scan, 
He  leaves  upon  the  face  of  man 
One  word  which  they  may  read  who  can. 
The  word  is  —  "  over.'' 

Turn  over !     See  the  other  page  ! 
But  who  may  read  the  te:t  of  Heaven, 
Or  see  how  Death's  transmuting  leaven 
Works  peace  into  the  features,  —  even 
When  Life  is  over. 

That  face  of  clay  it  seems  to  say 
"The  page  I  read  ye  cannot  know ; 
The  peace  ye  see  is  but  the  glow 
God's  angels  left  as  for  me  so 
They  turned  it  over." 

Perhaps  the  page  is  cloth  of  gold. 
Or  writ  with  pen  of  amethyst. 
Whose  tip  with  skyey  colors  kissed, 
Makes  rainbows  wander  as  they  list. 
The  whole  page  over ! 

Or  haply  from  the  Tree  of  Life 
They  make  that  page  which  this  retrieves ; 
That  he  whose  spirit  inly  grieves 
May  feel  the  blessed  healing  leaves, 
And  Sin  be  over  ! 

Howe'er  that  be.  He  cannot  err  ; 
We  lay  our  brows  beneath  His  hand. 
The  page  we  cannot  understand 
We  shall  translate  at  His  command 
Who  turns  it  over  ! 

Mary  C.  Peckham, 
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THERE    are   probably  few   persons,  that  while  it  is  easy  to  find  fault,  or,  in 

who    have  not   in   their  minds   an  other  words,  to  show  how  things  ought  not 

ideal  of  what  the  church  should  be.     THeir  to  be,  it  is  quite  another  and  more  difficult 

expressions   may  take  a  negative  rather  thing  to  tell  how  they  ought  to  be.    We 

than  a  positive  form,  but  such  as  it  is,  it  may  know  that  a  certain  statement  is  false, 

shows  that  people  have  a  feeling  in  refer-  and  yet  have  no  knowledge  of  the  truth, 

ence  to  the  subject,  even  when  there  is  no  and  to  discover  the  truth  would  be  a  most 

deliberate  conviction.     One  who  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible  achievement, 

puzzled    to  tell  just  what  he   thinks   the  We  may  meet  a  friend  who  is  on  the  wrong 

church  .<ihould  be,  and  just  how  he  thinks  road,  and  while  able  to  assure  him  that  the 

it  ought  to  work,  will,  without  hesitation,  course  he  is  pursuing  will  not  lead  him  to 

indicate  the  points  of  failure,  and  tell  you  the  destination  he  desires,  we   may  not  be 

just  where  and  how  things  are  going  wrong,  able  to  direct  him  aright.     Again  we  may 

But  the  experience  of  the  world  has  proved  know  that  there  is  something  wrong  wiih 
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a  fine  watch,  and  yet  not  know  what  the 
matter  is,  or  if  we  do,  we  I^ck  the  skill  to 
remedy  the  evil.  And  so  everywhere,  we 
find  that  although  it  may  be  a  great  thing 
to  know  when  a  wrong  exists,  it  is  a  greater 
and  better  thing  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  th/e 
right. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  people  in  the 
world  of  work,  the  workers  and  the 
faultfinders.  The  workers  seldom  find 
fault ;  they  are  busy  and  have  no  time  for 
it  *rhe  faultfinders  seldom  work.  They 
seem  to  imagine  that  they  have  done  their 
part  when  they  have  told  where  things  are 
wrong  and  out  of  joint.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon also,  to  find  this  class  too  busy  in 
their  inconoclastic  mission  to  do  anything 
in  the  positive  work  of  building  up.  Many 
of  the  so-called  reformers  are  merely  fault- 
finders. They  denounce  in  fitting  terms 
the  various  evils  existing  in  human  society, 
and  we  all  commend  what  ihey  say  ;  but 
how  seldom  do  we  hear  words  of  counsel, 
encouragement,  or  instruction  in  behalf  of 
the  right.  They  will  take  away  such  stand- 
ing-room as  you  have,  and  give  you  no 
place  whatever  in  its  stead.  And  moreover, 
they  never  seem  to  consider,  that  you  must 
have  a  place,  someway,  somewhere. 

We  find  the  same  thing  in  various  degrees 
of  activity  in  all  our  social,  political,  and  re- 
ligious affairs.  And  the  merest  glance  at  the 
subject  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  a  tithe  of 
the  persistent  energy  of  word  and  deed, 
now  employed  in  tearing  down,  and  un- 
settling the  existing  state  of  things,  b> 
finding  fault  with  them,  expended  in  build- 
us  the  right,  in  strengthening  the  convic- 
tions of  duty,  and  in  cheerfully  encouraging 
those  who  are  bearing  the  burden  and  heat 
ot  the  day  ;  in  other  words,  if  all  the  dis- 
couraging, faultfinding,  not  to  say  ill 
natured  talk  of  the  world,  were  turned  into 
a  directly  opposite  channel,  the  Millennium 
would  be  well  nigh  here.  There  is  more 
time  and  strength  spent  in  showing  that 
the  world  needs  saving,  then  there  is  in  the 
actual  endeavor  to  save  it.  Is  not  this 
practical  folly  ?  If  one  meets  his  friend 
journeying  on  the  wrong  road,  he  should 
not  fall  to  and  berate  him  for  being  astray, 
when  doublless  he  was  plodding  along  and 
trying  to   find  his  way  as  best  he  could. 


Far  better  that  he  should  be  able  to  point 
out  the  right  and  to  say  to  the  wanderer 
in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  "This  is 
the  way,  walk  ye  in  it."  Or  if  one  finds 
the  affairs  ot  church  or  State  suffering  from 
wrong  management,  instead  of  standing 
aloof  with  folded  handa,  making  the  state 
of  things  a  subject  of  malicious  satisfaction, 
or  by  his  gru.nbling,  and  dire  predictions, 
adding  to  the  trials  and  embarrassments  of 
those  who  are  trying  to  guide  the  ark, 
should  he  not  come  forward,  put  a  shoulder 
to  the  wheel,  and  say  in  the  words  of  Paul, 
to  those  who  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  lis- 
ten to  him,  "  Behold  I  show  you  a  more 
excellent  way."  Is  not  this  practical  wis- 
dom ? 

Each  and  every  effort  or  endeavor  has 
one  of  two  results, — failure  or  success. 
Whatever  the  matter  in  hand,  we  have  little 
occasion  to  inquire  concerning  the  elements 
of  failure  ;if  we  know  those  of  success,  it  is 
suflicient.  True,  we  are  somet'mes  aided 
on  the  highway  to  success,  by  a  knowledge 
ofwhat  will  bring  failure,  but  we  can  imagine 
men  and  women,  either  individually  or  col- 
lectively, succeeding  in  whatever  good 
thing  they  undertake,  by  going  straight 
forward,  with  absorbed  attention,  and  con- 
secrated purpose,  looking  neither  to  the 
right  hand  or  the  left,  never  remembering 
or  realizing  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
failure,— up  to  the  mark  of  the  prize  of  their 
high  calling.  I  say  we  can  conceive  of 
this,  just  as  we  can  conceive  of  the  angels 
as  living  holy  and  happy  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  never  having  known  the  con- 
trast of  sin. 

Speaking  therefore,  upon  the  conditions 
ot  success  in  church  work  we  shall  have 
nothing  to  say  of  those  things  that  may 
cause  or  constitute  failure.  The  contrast 
will  be  suflliciently  apparent  to  any  who 
may  choose  to  look  upon  that  side  of  the 
matter.  The  mission  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  is  to  bless,  or, — to  use  a  word  that 
we  can  better  understand  —  to  help  the 
world  ;  not  a  few  people,  no^  a  limited  cir- 
cle, not  those  alone  who  are  already  mem- 
bers of  it,  but  the  world>  just  as  far  as  its 
influence  can  reach.  The  fulfilment  of  this 
misoion  is  success,  the  non-fulfilment 
failure.    Of  course  there  may  be  both  par- 
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tial  success  and  partial  failure  in  any  given 
case.  This  is  tli£  record  of  most  church 
organizations.  But  the  successful  church 
in  the  true  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  one 
that  has  a  record  of  "  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  men,"  as  broad  as  tl>e  charity 
of  the  gosijel.  There  are  just  four  ways  of 
helping  or  blessing  the  world.  They  all 
come  within  the  broad  scope  of  Christian 
duty  and  purpose,  and  are  so  linked  to- 
gether, so  joined,  hand  in  hand  as  it  were,  that 
you  cannot  touch  humanity  in  one  of  these 
respects  without  affecting  it  in  all  of  them. 
First,  physically.  There  is  a  large  class 
of  human  beings,  who  are  wholly  absorbed 
in  their  bodily  discomforts,  of  one  kind  and 
another.  They  are  literally  sick  and  in 
prison,  and  need  to  be  visited.  They  are 
wounded,  and,  faint  with  their  bleeding  and 
pain,  need  that  the  Good  Samaritan  should 
find  them  out.  They  are  so  hungry,  and 
naked,  and  cold,  that  they  can  think  of 
nothing  else  until  these  wants  are  supplied. 
The  poor  man  is  out  of  work,  or  he  has  not 
received  his  pay,  or  some  thief  has  de- 
frauded him  ;  and  want,  with  his  skeleton 
presence,  has  come  over  the  threshold,  and 
sits  waiting  by  his  cooling  hearthstone  and 
by  his  scanty  table.  The  poor  widow 
gathers  her  helpless  babes  at  her  knee,  and 
she  is  as  helpless  as  they.  For  all  through  the 
years  of  her  youth,  while  her  brothers  were 
trained  to  useful  and  lucrative  occupations, 
parents  and  friends,  and  society  at  large,  not 
foreseeing  this  hour,  neglected  her  training, 
and  DOW  when  the  hour  of  trial  has  come, 
when  there  is  no  one  to  love,  or  protect,  or 
provide  for  her,  she  finds  that  she  does  not 
know  how  to  do  a  single  honest  thing  under 
the  sun,  well  enough  so  that  people  will 
pay  her  the  money  for  it.  The  poor  author- 
ities will  allow  her  a  pittance  of  fuel  and 
food,  and  possibly  an  angel  from  the  church 
of  Christ  may  visit  her  once  or  twice,  in 
her  lifetime,  but  the  demons  of  hunger  and 
cold  are  not  kept  at  bay.  Think  of  it,  ye 
who  are  warmed  and  clothed,  and  fed,  and 
yet  complain  of  poverty  1  She  has  ab- 
solutely no  resources,  and3'0ur  imagination 
must  strive  in  vain  to  paint  an  adequate 
picture  of  her  life  of  suffering,  temptation, 
and  sorrow.  Then  there  are  young  wo- 
men, and  young  men  too,  by  the  thousands, 
VOL.    LI.     18 


whom  nobody  owns,  and  nobody  makes  a 
place  for,  and  they  are  going  carelessly 
into  the  broad  way  of  misery  and  death. 
All  this  destitution  paves  the  way  for  dis- 
ease in  all  its  most  loathsome  forms,  and 
the  sum  of  misery.is  beyond  telling.  These 
people  are  at  your  very  doors,  even  though 
you  do  live  in  a  small  town,  or  in  the  coun- 
try ;  even  though  you  do  not  know  who  or 
where  they  are,  they  can  be  found.  The 
first  thing  that  Christianity  should  do  for 
these  people,  is  to  relieve  their  physical 
necessities.  Indeed,  until  it  has  done  this, 
it  can  do  nothing  else.  For  their  every 
faculty  is  absorbed  in  the  overwhelming 
consciousness  of  their  misery  and  destitu- 
tion. These  are  they  who  need  a  physician, 
whether  through  their  own  fault  or  not, 
their  need  is  just  as  urgent.  ^Granted  that 
many  of  them  are  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel.  Granted  that  many  of  them  are 
the  Great  Father's  prodigal  children.  So 
much  greater  need  and  claim  have  they. 
It  is  to  them  the  church  is  sent.  For  them 
it  exists.  If  it  succeeds  in  its  mission,  it 
will  do  them  good,  commencing  where  the 
need  is  greatest.  The  precepts  of  the 
gospel  are  not  so  exc'usively  spiritual  as 
some  would  like  to  believe.  They  have 
a  practical  significance  also,  and  the  prac- 
tical, the  earthly  is  first,  afterward  that 
which  is  spiritual.  The  church  is  the 
natural  and  providential  medium  of  extend- 
ing to  the  needy  the  help  they  need.  The 
successful  church  is  diligent  and  faithful  in 
this  good  work. 

Having  ministered  to  the  bodily  comfort 
of  such,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that 
they  will  now  hear  sermons,  and  consider 
creeds,  perhaps  even  read  tracts,  and  they 
are  now  in  a  condition  in  which  they  can  by 
possibility  be  benefited  by,  or  enjoy  these 
exercises. 

But  in  order  that  they  may  receive  profit 
and  pleasure  in  this  way,  the  church  has 
another  preliminary  work  to  do.  It  must 
help  these  needy  souls  intellectually,  and 
the  multitudes  are  as  needy  in  this  respect, 
as  they  are  physically  ;  and  this  is  the  sec- 
ond method  by  which  the  church  can  bless 
the  world.  Christian  truth  appeals  to  the 
intellect,  and  tl>e  understanding,  as  any 
other  truth  does.     It  can  only  be  distin- 
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guislied  and  known,  as  other  truth  is,  by 
weighing  evidences,  by  judging  of  proba- 
bilities, by  discriminating  between  good 
reasons  and  bad  ones.  As  well  give  the 
Bible,  or  a  creed  founded  upon  it,  to  a 
creature  destitute  of  intellect,  as  to  man,  if 
he  is  not  to  use  his  mind  in  deciding  what 
its  meaning  is.  And  the  case  is  little  bet- 
ter, it  the  mind  is  untrained  as  to  methods 
of  systematic  thought,  by  a  wide  acquain- 
tance with  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best 
thinkers,  and  by  much  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  questions  of  the  kind.  The  wise 
men  of  the  day,  put  none  too  much  stress 
upon  the  necessity  and  value  of  culture  in 
deciding  upon  the  actual  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture language,  and  upon  the  validity  of 
principles  claimed  to  be  doctrinal  truth. 
Chrislianit)>  requires  that  a  thorough  intel- 
lectual training  be  given  to  all  people,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  able  intelligently  and 
unerringly,  to  **  prove  all  things  and -hold 
fast  that  which  is  good."  To  this  end  the 
jchurch  should  be,  not  only  the  friend  and 
ally,  but  the  creator  and  supporter  of 
schools  of  tYtry  grade,  and  every  child' 
should  be  educated  most  carefully  and 
thoroughly.  No  pains  should  be  spared, 
that  every  mind  be  symmetrically  and  har- 
moniously developed.  And  setting  aside 
all  other  reasons  for  it,  ignoring  the  fact 
that  the  better  one  is  educated  the  more 
avenues  of  enjoyment  and  employment  are 
open  to  him— and  this  is  far  from  being  an 
unchristian  reason  in  favor  of  liberal  cul- 
ture—  setting  aside  all  these,  the  one 
sufficient  reason  for  training  people  intel- 
lectually is,  that  they  may  be  able  to  judge 
correctly  of  sound  principles  ot  religious 
truth  which  must  be  the  basis  of  their 
moral  action  in  all  the  business  and  other 
relations  of  life. 

When  the  church  can  be  instrumental, 
therefore,  in  promoting  intelligence  among 
men,  it  nr.ay  be  counted  as  having  secured 
another  element  of  its  own  ultimate  success, 
and  may  confidently  expect  to  base  upon 
this  success  its  endeavor  to  benefit  the 
world  in  the  third  way  which  is  open  to  it, 
that  is,  morally.  For  correct  practice  is 
only  based  upon  correct  theory,  and  cor- 
rect theory,  the  product  of  clear  intellectual 
apprehension,  can  be  the  result  only  of  ed- 


ucation. Christianity  as  a  system  of  morals, 
is  perfect.  Whatever  •  else,  or  whatever 
more  it  is,  it  is  a  religion  of  works.  **  If 
ye  know  these  things,"  said  Jesus  to  his  dis- 
ciples, "  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them."  And 
again  to  the  world  he  says,  "  Wherefore  by 
their  fruits,  ye  shall  know  them."  There 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  peace  on  earth, 
unless  human  rights  are  respected,  unless 
the  golden  rule  is  the  law,  unless,  in  a 
word,  the  great  moral  laws  growing  out 
of  the  truths  of  God*s  Fatherhood  and 
man's  brotherhood,  are  obeyed.  It  is  a 
mission  of  the  church  to  teach  and  insist 
upon  conformity  to  moral  principle.  In 
this  it  finds  another  indispensable  element 
of  success.  But  am  I  told  that  the  pre- 
cepts of  common  morality  are  not  peculiar 
to,  or  exclusively  revealed  in  Christianity, 
— that  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  others  of 
the  ancient  time,  taught  a  severe  and  rigid 
morality  ?  True,  the  fundamental,  invaria- 
ble, absolute  types  of  right  and  wrong,  are 
the  same  everywhere  and  always,  and  we 
are  not  to  expect;  therefore,  to  find  abso- 
lutely new  principles  in  the  laws  regulating 
human  conduct,  any  more  than  in  the  laws 
of  light  and  heat.  All  moral  philosophies 
are  essentially  the  same,  and  must  be  so 
from  eternity  to  eternity,  whether  promul- 
gated by  sage  of  earth  or  prophet  of  God. 
But  Christianity  is  not  a  philosophy,  it  is 
a  religion.  Without  argument  or  prelim- 
inary remark,  it  seizes  upon  the  results  of 
laborious  philosophic  reasoning,  as  upon 
foregone  conclusions,  as  upon  facts  that  we 
know  to  be  facts,  without  philosophizing. 
The  sermon  on  the  mount  is  addressed  to 
men  conscience-taught,  who  know  that 
they  are  sinners,  and  who  know  when  they 
are  in  harmony  with  moral  law.  There  is 
little  of  argument  in  the  gospel.  The 
moral  principles  that  the  world's  profound- 
est  thinkers  find  to  be  based  upon  sound- 
est philosophy  are  here  reached  by  quite  a 
different  process,  by  men,  who  so  far  as  we 
know,  were  ignorant  of  philosophy.  They 
simply  asserted  moral  truths,  and  the  ex- 
istence ot  moral  laws,  as  facts  which  had 
their  proof  in  every  man's  consciousness. 
Those  who  could  not  reason  them  out  with 
infinite  lalx>r,  as  the  philophers  did  for 
themselves,  recognized  them  at  a  glance 
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when  they  were  presented.  And  no  one, 
wise  or  unwise,  ever  has  been,  is,  or  ever 
will  be  able  to  call  them  in  question.  They 
are  eternal,  and  that  all  true  philosophy 
and  science,  ancient  or  modern,  is  in  har- 
mony with  Christian  teaching  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  just  what  we  should  naturally  ex- 
pect Christianity  presents  moral  law  di- 
vested of  all  comment  and  of  all  distracting 
argumentative  support,  deeming  these  un- 
necessary. It  presents  it  without  circum- 
locution— with  a  directness  and  sweeping 
comprehensiveness  that  commands  atten- 
tion, and  admits  ot  no  misunderstandings^ 
on  the  part  of  any  one.  It  is  the  peculiar 
mission  of  the  church  to  teach  morality  in 
this  clear  and  imperious  way.  The  result 
of  church  work, — in  other  words,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  church— must  be  to  make  the 
world  better.  And  right  here,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  practice,  must  its  stand  be  taken 
with  inflexible  firmness,  or  the  result  can- 
not be  reached.  Here  the  battle  must  be 
fought,  and  the  victory  over  the  powers  of 
darkness  be  won.  And  I  take  the  ground 
that  the  Christian  church  alone  can  fight 
this  battle  successfully,  alone  can  win  this 
victory  triumphantly  and  universally,  for 
the  reason  that  it  alone  has  an  uplifting 
spiritual  power,  which  is  adequate  to  set 
this  moral  machinery  in  motion. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  fourth,  and 
after  all,  the  most  important  condition  of 
success — the  helping  of  the  ^  orld  spiritually. 
It  avails  comparatively  little,  that  we  have 
clothed  the  body  with  comfort,  that  we 
have  furnished  the  mind  with  regal  intelli- 
gence, and  that  we  have  made  clean  the 
outside  of  the  cup  and  platter.  If  we  have 
done  nothing  more,  the  work  is  superficial 
and  temporary.  Such  comfort  is  mere 
animal  ease,  such  intelligence  is  without 
worthy  inspiration  or  object,  and  such 
morality  will  not  endure  the  fires  of  criti- 
cism and  temptation.  If  there  is  not  an 
indwelling  high  motive  and  power,  which 
is  the  well-spring  of  action,  and  which 
nuikes  all  bodily  comfort,  and  all  mental 
intelligence  its  servitors  for  moral  purposes, 
then  there  is  no  firm  foundation  for  the 
structure  we  have  reared,  and  no  hope  for 
its  perpetuity.  It  is  the  inner  spirit  that 
must   find  expression  in  outward  action. 


By  this  I  mean  not  a  mere  intellectual  ap- 
prehension of  truth,  — though  this  is  nec- 
essary ;— but  such  a  love  and  enthusiasm 
for  it  as  shall  inspire,  nay  impel,  joyful 
obedience  to  it.  One  may  know  all  moral 
law,  and  understand  every  claim  of  duty, 
and  yet  feel  no  impulse  to  obey.  The  in- 
clination, indeed,  may  lead  quite  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Man  does  not  believe 
unto  righteousness  with  the  intellect,  but 
with  the  heart.  It  is  needful  then,  not  only 
that  the  intellect  be  trained,  but  that  the 
affections  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  right. 
And  in  this  trainmg,  the  church  finds  its 
most  appropriated  and  efficient  work.  This 
indeed,  is  the  special  work  of  the  church  ; 
compared  with  it  all  else  is  empty  and 
vain.  Leaving,  science,  literature  and  art 
in  the  hands  of  their  especial  disciples. 
The  church  should  aim  at  reaching  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  Inspire  in  any  soul 
the  supreme  love  of  truth  and  right,  and 
you  have  made  it  a  tower  of  strength,  which 
no  storm  of  trial  will  be  able  to  move  from 
the  rock  of  its  foundation.  "  Keep  thy 
heart  with  all  diligence,"  is  the  golden 
precept,  "  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  ot 
life."  As  one  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is 
he  in  real  character,— a  servant  of  the  liv- 
ing God,  or  a  servant  of  evil.  The  work 
of  the  church  is  radical.  While  it  has  to 
do  incidentally  with  outward  things  ;  while 
it  reaches  out  a  strong  helping  hand  in  the 
direction  of  every  human  need ;  while  it 
avails  itself  of  every  auxiliary  ;  its  work- 
shop is  in  the  unseen  depth  of  soul.  Mak- 
ing all  as  it  should  be  here,  the  outgrowth 
of  external  life  will  be  as  it  should  be.  All 
charity,  intelligence  and  good  works,  will 
flow  forth  in  inexhaustible  measure,  as 
pure  waters  from  a  pure  and  living  fountain. 
Spiritual  culture  and  growth  are  the  ulti- 
mate ends  for  which  the  church  exists. 
Begining  her  work  from  without,  she  makes 
all  earthly,  temporal  things  minister  to  this 
result ;  or  begining  from  within,  she  es- 
tablishes there  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and 
all  earthly  comforts  are,  in  their  appropri- 
ate time  and  place,  added.  The  church 
can  work  legitimately  only  as  it  keeps  an 
eye  single  to  the  spiritual  purification  and 
culture  of  the  soul ;  and  while  helping  the 
world  in  every  other   way,  it  should  never 
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for  an  instant  lose  sight  of  this  object.  It 
should  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  desti- 
tute, not  merely  for  the  amelioration  of 
their  outward  state — though  this  is  a  worthy 
end — but  that  they  may  be  lifted  into  a 
condition  in  which  they  may  appreciate 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  things.  The 
chuich  should  educate  the  intellect  thatjt 
may  be  the  better  capable  of  knowing  God, 
and  of  comprehending  its  own  relations  to 
him.  It  should  inculcate  the  practice  of 
morality,  because  every  good  deed  is  a  step 
toward  heaven,  lifting  the  soul  into  a  purer 
air  and  a  brighter  height  where  spiritual 
things  may  be  still  more  easily  discerned. 
But  it  should  above  all  seek  to  impart 
spiritual  gifts,  and  to  inspire  spiritual  lite, 
because  this  work  is  radical  and  perma- 
nent. Induce  one  to  do  right  for  a  day, 
or  a  month,  from  motives  of  policy  or  im- 
pulse, or  for  any  reason  whatever,  and  you 
have  done  a  good  work  for  him.  That  is 
vastly  better  than  nothing,  though  the  work 
be  transient  and  superficial.  But  implant 
within  him  the  love  ot  righteousness,  as 
an  indwelling  living  principle,  and  you 
have  given  him  the  pearl  of  great  price, 
and  the  work  is  deep  and  lasting.  If  you 
put  cut  flowers  in  your  vase  you  have  fra- 
grance and  beauty  for  an  hour  or  a  day ; 
but  if  you  plant  a  good  seed  it  will  spring 
up  and  grow,  and  you  will  have  the  unfold- 
ing leaf,  bud,  and  flower,  succeeding  each 
other  in  continuous,  vigorous,  and  ever-in- 
creasing loveliness. 

So  with  humanity.  Help  it  from  with- 
out and  it  continues  to  hang  a  dead  weight 
upon  the  skirts  of  charity,  but  help  it  from 
within,  and  it  is  lifted  up  and  strengthened, 
and  no  longer  dependent,  has  life  and  health 
in  Itself. 

The  church  is  divinely  commissioned  to 
do  this  radical  work  in  the  world.    With 


Christ  as  its  chief  corner  stone,  it  is  im- 
movable and  indestructible.  With  Christ 
as  its  life,  there  is  no  realm  of  human  need 
or  experience  that  it  does  not  reach,  with 
the  power  of  healing  and  strength.  With 
Christ  as  its  light,  there  is  no  field  of  inquiry 
so  remote  or  so  hidden,  that  it  does  not  be- 
come illumined  with  radiance  from  on  high. 
Let  the  church  be  true  to  Him  who  is  alike 
its  founder  and  its  foundation,  and  while 
its  good  work  in  every  department  of  life  is 
seen  and  testified  of  men,  its  deeper  and 
holier  work  in  the  inner  recesses  of  the 
heart,  will  be  seen  and  rewarded  of  God  in 
the  benediction  of  his  infinite  peace,  and 
the  baptism  of  his  infinite  love.  Let  not 
the  church  be  turned  aside  from  this,  its 
legitimate  work.  Let  it  wander  neither  to 
the  right  nor  the  left  from  this  straight 
path  which  alone  leads  to  its  success.  We 
mourn  over  the  slow  advance  of  the  church, 
over  its  coldness,  its  apathy  and  its  want 
of  power.  These  things  should  not  be. 
They  are  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  true 
Church  of  Christ.  They  are  not  of  it, 
though  through  our  unfaithfulness  and  ig- 
norance, they  are  to-day  with  it.  These 
are  evil  spirits  that  have  crept  into  our 
midst  unawares  ;  they  can  be  banished  by 
nothing,  but  by  fasting  and  prayer. 

When  the  time  shall  come,  that  believ- 
ers in  the  great  and  universal  redemption 
realize  in  their  hearts  the  matchless  beauty, 
value,  and  power  of  their  faith,  then  shall 
Zion  put  on  her  beautiful  garments  ;  then 
shall  her  walls  be  called  salvation  and  her 
gates  praise.  When  the  time  comes  that 
believers  in  Christ  shall  so  believe  that 
they  shall  live  his  life  ;  when  they  shall  so 
vitalize  their  faith,  that  they  shall  walk  in 
his  spirit  of  love,  then  shall  the  time  return 
when  thousands  were  added  to  the  church 
in  a  day.  A,  J,  Chapin. 
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Footsteps  on  the  Snow. 

Now,  the  sun  no  longer  shines 

Through  the  tangled  ivy  leaves, 
Nor  the  brown  bird  pipes  so  low 

To  her  brood  beneath  the  sheaves. 

All  the  earth  is  hushed  in  sleep, 
But  the  Spring-Dream  at  its  breast, 

Thrills  with  alien  sweetness  deep 
Through  the  stillness  of  its  rest. 

Snow — pure  silence  of  the  world !  — 
Folds  it  close  with  drifting  white. 

Soft  you  hear  a  footstep  fall 
When  the  gray  dawn  breaks  the  night. 

So,  O  quiet  life  of  mine, 

When  the  winter  winds  breathe  low 
Something  stirs  and  moves.     I  find 

Footprints  traced  upon  thy  snow ! 

Ella  F,  Mosby. 


The   Second   Wife. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  E.  MARLITT. 
II. 


FIVE  weeks  had  passed  since  the 
events  just  recorded  in  Rudisdorf 
castle.  Preparations  were  making  for  the 
wedding.  Six  years  before,  the  magnificent 
castle  on  such  an  occasion  would  have 
seemed  like  a  swarming  ant  hill,  for  the 
Countess  well  understood  how  to  gather 
around  her  as  many  serving  hands  as  ever 
did  an  Indian  Rajah.  Six  years  before, 
with  dazzling  splendors,  on  the  waves  of 
feasts  intoxicating  the  senses  with  their 
brilllatkcy  and  gayety,  the  blonde  fay  would 
have  been  borne  to  the  arms  of  her  suitor. 
To-day  he  took  his  bride  out  of  neglected 
gardens  fast  becoming  a  wilderness,  out  of 
the  statue-adorned,  colossal  building,  where 
the  ghosts  of  departed  joys  lurking  behind 
marble  pillars  let  the  spiders  hang  their 
dusty  veils  over  them.  In  the  largest 
saloon  the  lessee  of  the  estate  stored  his 
grain ;  before  all  the  windows,  the  shutters 
were  closed,  and  where  a  ray  of  light  pen- 
etrated, it  fell  on  unswept  floors  and  bare 
walls. 

Well  was  it  that  the  noble  lords  in  helmet 
and  armor,  or  with  feather-adorned  barette 
on  their  red-haired  heads,  inserted  between 


the  shining  marble  ts^blets  in  the  ancestral 
gallery,  must  hang  quietly  there  on  the 
walls  ;  that  their  proudrlooking  wives  and 
daughters  in  the  Stuart  rufl^  and  stiff  bro- 
cades with  gold  embroidery,  could  not  come 
rustling  down  into  the  saloon,  called  the 
garden-saloon  ;  they  would  have  surely  let 
fall  the  bright  peacock-feather  or  stiff  leaved 
rose  from  their  pale  hands  as  they  clasped 
them  above  their  heads  in  dismay.  For 
there  knelt  Ulrica — a  genuine  Trachenberg, 
as  the  Countess  always  said, — she  had  torn 
off  the  moth-eaten  coverings  from  sofas 
and  arm-chairs,  and  with  her  own  '*  noble '' 
hands  drove  the  nails  into  the  large-fiowered 
chintz  which  shone  freshly  on  the  cushions. 
Old  Lene  rubbed  and  waxed  the  worm- 
eaten  wood  of  the  furniture  till  a  dim  lustre 
arose  under  her  hands,  and  the  lines  of  the 
inlaid  pattern  rose,  shadowy,  to  view. 
Thanks  to  the  timely  arrival  of  the  book- 
seller's pay,  new  and  graceful  chairs  and 
flower-stands  of  willow-work  stood  around 
the  room.  Now  ivy- vines  were  trained 
against  the  bare  walls,  and  out  of  groups 
of  broad-leaved  plants  hung  draperies  of 
clematis  and  evergreens  down  to  the  floor. 
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An  air  of  comfort  and  grace  breathed 
through  the  formerly  bare  saloon  ;  and  this 
was  well,  tor  here  the  wedding-breakfast 
was  to  be  taken. 

During  these  preparations  Liane,  with 
botanizing  case  and  small  spade  in  hand, 
roamed  with  her  brother  through  wood  and 
field,  as  if  the  whole  affair  had  no  concern 
for  her.  Engrossed  with  all  these  wonders 
of  nature,  the  brother  forgot  that  his  young 
colleague  had  lived  and  worked  her  longest 
with  him  ;  while  from  the  lips  of  the  sister 
came  fluently  Latin  names  and  critical  ob 
servations,  but  never  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tant suitor.  It  was  a  strange  betrothal- 
time. 

In  her  parents'  house  to  be  sure  Liane 
had  often  heard  the  name  of  Mainau  men- 
tioned—  a  Lutowiski  had  once  taken  a 
Mainau  for  wife — but  there  had  never  been 
any  personal  intercourse  with  these  distant 
relatives.  Then  suddenly  letters  from 
Schonwerth  had  been  received  by  Countess 
Trachenberg ;  these  she  quickly  answered, 
and  one  day  her  highness  announced  to  her 
youngest  daughter,  briefly  and  peremptorily, 
that  she  had  the  disposal  of  her  hand,  and 
had  granted  it  to  their  cousin  Mainau; 
whereupon  she  cut  off  opposition  of  any  kind 
by  the  remark  that  she  herself  had  been 
betrothed  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  this 
was  the  only  proper  method  for  their  rank 
in  life.  Then  the  suitor  had  unexpectedly 
arrived  ;  Liane  had  hardly  had  time  to  con- 
ceal her  hair,  disordered  by  the  wind  and 
the  bushes,  under  th3  contemned  velvet 
ribbons,  when  she  was  ordered  to  come 
into  her  mother's  room.  What  had  then 
happened  she  scarcely  knew.  A  tall,  hand- 
some man  had  stepped  out  of  a  window  re- 
cess ;  behind  him  the  sun  shone  brightly 
so  that  her  eyes  had  drooped  involuntarily. 
Then  with  almost  paternal  friendliness  he 
had  addressed  her,  and  finally  extended  hi^ 
hand  to  her,  in  which,  by  the  command  of 
her  mother  and  still  more  from  the  previous 
private  and  earnest  entreaties  of  Ulrica, 
she  had  laid  her  own.  He  had  immediately 
.  left  the  house,  to  the  unspeakable  relief  of 
Countess  Trachenberg;  for  like  frightened 
spectres  her  thoughts  during  the  betrothal 
strayed  through  the  empty  spaces  of  the 
cellar,  or  lingered  around  the  solitary  cur- 


rant-wine cask ;  and  old  Lene  below  in  the 
kitchen  had  tortured  her  brain  how  she, 
with  the  last  five  eggs  and  a  remnant  of 
cold  veal,  could  prepare  a  dinner  in  a  Count's 
house. 

All  the  arrangements  for  the  wedding 
had  been  made  in  writing  between  the 
bridegroom  and  the  mother,  only  the  bridal 
present  had  been  accompanied  with  a  few 
lines  for  Liane,  lines  polite  and  gallant,  but 
also  btrangely  formal — they  were  read  with 
'cold  eyes  and  since  then  had  lain  untouched 
by  the  jewelry  in  the  casket.  But  all  this 
was  "so  finely  accordant  with  etiquette,  so 
aristocratically  stiff,"  and  the  acquiescence 
of  Liane,  her  submissive  composure,  so  sat- 
isfied her  molher,  that  some  days  after  the 
stormy  scene  she  condescended  to  eat  again 
with  her  children,  and  now  and  then  ad- 
dress a  gracious  word  to  them.  She  did 
not  know,  to  be  sure,  that  the  young  girl 
was  already  suffering  inexpressibly  under 
the  pains  of  separation  ;  but  that  her  brother 
and  sister  also  did  not  know. 

The  wedding  morning  came,  a  cool, 
cloudy  July  morning.  After  days  of  dry 
heat,  a  gentle  rain  was  falling  on  the  wood- 
land leaves,  and  dropping  with  untiring 
patter  on  the  large  parched  leaves  of  the 
bushes  on  the  lawns,  where  it  collected  like 
rolling  pearls.  On  bush  and  tree  and  in 
the  gutters  on  the  roofs  chirped  and  twit- 
tered the  happy  birds,  and  old  Lene  looked 
away  from  her  cook-pans  out  into  the  gray 
mist  and  rejoiced  that  it  would  rain  upon 
the  bride's  wreath. 

One  solitary  carriage  rolled  into  the  court 
yard,  and  that  was  a  hack  from  the  next 
railroad  station.  As  it  disappeared  under 
one  of  the  spacious  empty  carriage-sheds, 
the  two  new-comers  slowly  ascended  the 
steps  to  the  door.  Baron  Mainau  presented 
himself  punctually  to  the  moment;  he  ar- 
rived according  to  agreement  a  half  hour 
before  the  ceremony! 

"  God  have  mercy  on  us — and  he  is  the 
bridegroom ! "  sighed  old  Lene  sadly,  and 
retreated  from  the  window. 

The  glass  doors  flew  wide  open,  and 
Countess  Trachenberg  hastened  out.  The 
rain-drops  sprinkled  the  dark  purple  velvet 
trail,  and  shone  in  the  black  pufl^  ot  hair 
beside  some  of  the  diamonds  saved  from 
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the  wreck.  With  languid,  gentle  grace  the 
delicate  hands  were  extended  from  out  the 
rich  lace  sleeves,  to  greet  the  guests.  Who 
would  have  ever  believed  that  these  hands 
could  have  sent  with  the  strength  of  a  fury 
a  heavy  object  crashing  through  those  panes 
of  glass  ! 

They  retreated  from  the  rain  into  the 
salooii,  and  Baron  Mainau  introduced  his 
bride-man,  Herr  von  Rudiger.  Mingling 
with  the  easy  chat  which  followed  the  in- 
troduction, a  parrot  screamed  in  a  window 
niche,  and  on  the  faded  carpet  two  white 
poodles  growled  and  sported.  Had  not 
Lene  hung  a  large  garland  over  the  glass 
door  through  which  the  bridegroom  must 
enter,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  effective 
and  grand  toilette  of  the  Countess,  it  would 
never  have  occurred  to  any  one  that  a 
solemn  act  was  about  to  be  performed  in 
this  house,  so  easily  and  superficially 
chatted  the  lady,  so  indifferent  and  unmoved 
stood  the  bridgegroom  in  his  elegant  black 
coat  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  misty 
rain,  and  so  deep  a  stillness  and  dreariness 
had  settled  down  on  the  wide,  desolate 
court  since  the  rolling  of  the  carriage  wheels. 
Herr  von  Rudiger  knew  that  this  marriage 
was  only  a  matter  of  business  ;  he  himself 
was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  and  cav- 
alier not  to  find  such  an  arrangement  quite 
in  order,  but  this  ghostly  desolateness  was 
more  than  the  little  lively  man  had  bar- 
gained for ;  he  felt  cold  shudders  run  over 
his  body,  and  he  breathed  anxiously,  till  at 
last  the  wings  ot  the  opposite  door  were* 
solemnly  and  slowly  thrown  back.  "* 

Followed  by  Ulrica,  the  bride  entered 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  brother.  The 
veil  fell  over  her  face  down  to  her  breast, 
but  behind  it  floated  down  to  the  hem  of 
her  white  tulle  dref^s,  which  fastened  in 
stern  simplicity  around  the  neck,  and  was 
only  ornamented  with  a  single  myrtle  sprig ; 
not  a  thread  of  the  silver-embroidered  dress 
was  to  be  seen ;  the  simplest  citizen-bride 
could  not  be  more  plainly  adorned.  With 
drooping  eyes  she  approached,  and  noticed 
neither  the  astonished  glance  with  which 
Baron  Mainau  measured  her,  nor  the  suc- 
ceeding scornful,  pitying  expression  in  his 
face — but  she  shuddered  as  her  mother  in 
sudden  fury  broke  out,  *'  What  does  that 


mean,  girl  ?  How  you  are  looking  !  Are 
you  crazy  ?  "  These  were  the  consecrating 
words  with  which  the  infuriated  woman 
greeted  the  young  girl  at  this  grave  mo- 
ment. She  was  so  angry  and  forgot  herself 
so  far  that  she  raised  her 'hand  to  push  her 
daughter  back  over  the  threshold.  "  Go  at 
once  to  your  room  and  make  another  toi- 
lette " — she  stopped  involuntarily ;  Baron 
Mainau  had  seized  the  threatening  hand  ; 
he  was  silent,  but  with  look  and  gesture  so 
energetically  forbade  any  farther  inter- 
ference that  absolutely  nothing  more  was  to 
be  said. 

Behind  a  wing  of  the  open  door,old  Lene, 
breathless,  watched  the  proceedings,  and 
with  real  fervency  waited  for  the  moment 
when  the  bridegroom  would  take  "  her  tall, 
beautiful  mistress"  in  his  arms  and  cordially 
kiss  her ;  but  "  the  stick,  the  stiff  fellow  " 
never  thought  of  it.  With  some  friendly 
words  he  raised  her  drooping  hand  as  lightly 
and  hastily  to  his  lips  as  if  he  feared  he 
should  break  it,  and  then  gave  her  a  mag- 
nificent bouquet. 

"  Flowers  we  have  ourselves,"  muttered 
tlie  old  woman,  glancing  down  the  corridor 
which  she  had  strewed  with  fir  branches 
and  flowers.  Then  the  ominous  tulle  dress 
rippled  over  the  monthly  roses  and  gera- 
nium blossoms,  and  the  dowager  Countess 
struggling  to  compose  herself,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  the  terrified  Herr  von  Rudiger, 
followed  the  bridal  couple,  sweeping  with 
her  velvet  train  the  poor  flowers  into  a  heap. 

The  stony  apostle-heads  surrounding  the 
chancel  and  altar  in  Rudisdorf  Chapel  had 
often  looked  down  on  a  pale,  joyless  bride's 
face  ;  had  often  heard  the  "  Yes "  spoken 
cold  and  passionless  from  masculine  lips — 
for  it  had  never  been  the  custom  in  Trach- 
enberg  House  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the 
daughters,  nor  to  allow  any  kind  of  justifica- 
tion for  "sentimental  love  " — yet  never  had 
a  marriage  ceremony  been  consummated 
with  such  entire  absence  of  mirthful  or 
festive  sound.  The  bridegroom  had  strictly 
forbidden  all  idle  witnesses  or  spectators. 
What  would  they  not  have  whispered  about 
the  handsome  man  who  certainly  attended 
upon  his  bride  with  knightly  gallantry,  but 
hardly  cast  one  glance  upon  her !  Only 
once  as  she,  kneeling,  received  the  blessing, 
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it  seemed  as  if  his  eye  was  for  a  moment 
attracted  down  to  her, —  her  braids  hung 
down  over  her  shoulders,  and  lay  long  and 
heavy,  like  sluggish  snakes  sparkling  in 
reddish-gold,  beside  her  on  the  white  stone 
pavement. 

After  the  ceremony,  in  what  a  haste  the 
man  was  I  "  The  minister  had  spoken  too 
long,  they  must  at  no  price  miss  the  next 
train."  During  the  ceremony  single  drops 
of  rain  had  pattered  against  the  painted 
glass  of  the  chapel  windows  —  the  only 
music  which,  whispering,  accompanied  the 
words  of  blessing.  Now  the  sun  broke 
through  the  fluttering  gray  clouds  ;  it  kin- 
dled a  thousand  lights  in  the  gray  pillar  ol 
the  fountain  ;  it  ran  through  the  dark,  moist 
alley,  over  the  waving  grass,  and  swept 
with  its  fiery  train  the  tear-drops  from  the 
flowers :  but  it  also  sparkled  in  the  em- 
bossed lion's  head  of  the  ponderous  silver 
ice  bowl,  which  with  all  the  presumption  of 
a  brilliant  past  stood  in  the  garden-saloon 
beside  the  break  fast-table.  To  be  sure  it 
could  not  know  that  many  an  old  brave 
comrade  who  for  centuries  had  stood  be- 
side it  in  the  silver  closet,  was  present  here 
only  in  spirit  now.  The  breakfast  was 
taken  standing.  The  brother  and  sisters 
touched  not  a  morsel,  and  also  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  conversation  started  by  the 
minister.  They  stood  together  talking  in 
a  half-whisper,  and  Count  Magnus  with 
tearful  eyes  held  Liane's  hand.  Not  till 
this  moment  did  the  quiet,  shy  scholar  seem 
to  realize  what  he  was  losing. 

"  Juliane,  may  I  beg  you  to  prepare  ?  }t 
is  ti.ue ! "  suddenly  said  Baron  Mainau  in- 
terrupting them— he  stepped  up  to  his  bride 
and  held  out  his  diamond-set  watch  to  her. 

She  started— it  was  the  first  time  this 
voice  had  called  her  by  name  ;  he  spoke  it 
with  a  friendly  politeness,  yet,  how  harsh, 
how  strange  it  sounded  thus  unshortened  ! 
Even  her  stern,  loveless  mother  had  never 
so  called  her.  She  bowed  slightly  to  him 
and  the  others  present,  and  accompanied 
by  Ulrica,  left  the  saloon. 

Silently,  but  as  if  pursued,  the  sisters 
hastened  up  stairs  to  their  room. 

"  Liane,  he  is  fearful !  "  cried  Ulrica,  as 
the  door  closed  behind  them  ;  and  this  sis- 
ter, usually  so  unshaken  in  her  composure, 


threw  herself  on  the  sofa  and  buried  her 
face  in  the  cushions. 

"  Still,  still — do  not  make  my  heart  too 
heavy  !  Have  you  expected  anything  else  ? 
I  have  not,"  said  Liane,  while  a  bitter  smile 
glided  over  her  pale  face.  Carefully  she  re- 
moved the  beautiful  myrtle  wreath  from 
her  hair,  and  laid  it  in  a  casket  containing 
all  her  little  school-day  tokens.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  bridal  toilette  was  exchanged 
for  the  gray  travelling  dress,  the  round  hat 
with  a  thick  gray  veil  was  fastened  under 
the  chin  and  the  hands  were  gloved.  "  And 
now  once  more  to  papa ! "  said  Liane  in  a 
low  voice. 

"Only  one  moment  more — "  begged 
Ulrica. 

"Do  not  detain  me — I  must  not  keep 
Mainau  waiting,"  replied  the  young  lady 
gravely.  She  put  her  arm  around  her  sis- 
ter and  they  left  the  room. 

The  so-called  marble  gallery  lay  in  the 
first  story  of  the  house,  running  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  terrace  below,  on  which  the 
garden  saloon  opened.^  The  sisters  walked 
through  the  dim  twilight  caused  by  the 
closed  shutters,  through  the  whole  length 
to  the  extreme  end,  where  the  daylight 
peeping  ghost-like  in,  awakened  pale  re- 
flections on  the  reddish  marble  floor. 
Noiselessly  Ulrica  pushed  back  a  shutter  ; 
all  the  portraits  of  the  men  in  armor  with 
fiery  red  beards  and  fierce  mien  remained 
in  darkness  ;  the  full  sunshine  concentrated 
Itself  on  the  picture  of  a  venerable  old  man, 
sitting  before  a  brown  velvet  curtain,  with 
his  hand  resting  on  a  table.  The  unlovely 
tokens  of  the  Trachenbergs,  flaming  red  hair 
on  beard  and  head,  was  here  transformed 
into  a  silvery  white,  thick  and  lustrous. 

"Dear,  dear  papa!"  whispered  Liane> 
lifting  up  to  him  her  ckisped  hands.  She 
had  been  his  pride,  his  favorite,  t>is  darling ; 
her  head  had  often  lain  on  his  bosom,  and 
his  hand  had  groped  unsteadily  in  his  last 
death  struggles  to  caress  her.  By  its  side 
dimly  seen  was  a  picture  of  a  woman,  a 
stiff,  lean  figure,  her  train  bordered  with 
ermine  ;  the  bare  shoulders  rose  yellow  and 
pointed  out  of  the  white  fur,  and  on  the 
towering  hair  sat  a  fine  coronet.  That  was 
Liane*s  grandmother  on  the  father's  side, 
also  a  princess  but  from  a  small  princi- 
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pality.  Under  this  stiff-laced  bodice  had 
beat  no  warm  heart — the  cold,  bright  eyes 
gazed  mercilessly  down  on  the  grandchild, 
who  sorrowfully,  with  tear-dimmed  eyes 
left  the  old  ancestral  castle,  to  meet  splen- 
dor and  wealth.  She  stretched  out  her 
thin  arm  with  the  sparkling  fan,  down  into 
the  depths  of  the  gallery,  as  if,  while  point- 
ing to  this  long  row  of  portraits  she  were 
saying,  "  Purely  marriages  of  propriety ;  a 
select  race,  called  not  to  love,  but  to  rule  to 
all  eternity." 

And  it  sounded  as  if  a  whisper  went  from 
lip  to  lip,  but  it  was  only  a  current  of  air 
rustling  in  and  bearing  the  earthy  odor 
awakened  by  the  rain,  down  even  to  the 
ancient  wooden  tablets  at  the  farthest  end. 
Outside  on  the  terrace,  men's  feet  were 
heard  ;  they  came  slowly  out  of  the  saloon 
and  stopped  at  the  extreme  end  under  the 
opened  gallery  window.  The  sisters  cast 
a  stolen  glance  out.  Baron  Mainau  stood 
by  the  wall  Qf  the  terrace,  his  head  half 
turned  towards  the  landscape — a  very  dif- 
ferent appearance  from  the  cool,  dignified 
bridegroom,  who  at  the  ceremony  per- 
formed his  duty  so  promptly  and  so  blame- 
lessly, but  who  now  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion sought  to  shake  ofi  all  which  had  for  a 
moment  forced  his  haughty  temperament 
as  it  were  into  the  required  formalities. 
He  was  quite  ready  for  the  journey,  and  had 
lighted  a  cigar  whose  blue  clouds  were  as- 
cending into  the  marble  gallery. 

"  I  do  not  say  *  beauty '  —  heavens  !  how 
thousandfold  is  the  conception  of  beauty  I" 
friend  Rudiger  was  saying.  Single  accents 
of  his  somewhat  high  voice  had  before 
reached  their  ears,  but  now  they  distinctly 
heard  every  syllable.  "To  be  sure,  this 
young  Liane  has  neither  a  Roman  nor  a 
Greek  nose — bah,  that  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary— but  the  face  is  inexpressibly  lovely." 

Baron  Mainau  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  H'm,  yes,"  said  he  in  unmistakably 
jeering  tone,  "  a  moral,  modest  young  girl  of 
timid  character,  with  a  dreamy  aspect,  and 
pale  violet  eyes,  k  la  Lavallifere.  What  do 
I  know  about,  it — "  he  broke  off  as  if  it 
were  a  tedious  subject,  and  pointed  with 
animation  to  the  landscape.  "Now  look 
there,  Rudiger!  The  man  who  laid  out 
Rudisdorf  park  must  have  been  a  genial 


spirit.  This  Renaissance  building  could 
not  be  more  effectively  set  off  than  by  this 
charming  beech-woodland." 

"What's  that  to  me  ?"  replied  Herr  von 
Rudiger  angrily.  "  I  have  never  had  an 
eye  for  such  things,  that  you  know.  A 
handsome  woman's  eye,  handsome  hair — 
by  the  thousand,  what  braids  those  were 
that  lay  to-day  at  the  altar  at  your  feet ! " 

"  A  somewhat  pale  shade  of  the  Trachen- 
berg  family  color,"  said  Mainau,  carelessly. 
"What  do  I  care?  The  Titian  hair  is 
just  now  in  vogue — the  novels  swarm  with 
red-haired  heroines  who  are  all  exceedingly 
beloved.  Matter  of  taste  !  As  to  its  being 
an  attraction  in  a  young  maiden  it  is  to  me 
inconceivable,  but  in  my  wife  — "  He 
knocked  the  ashes  of  his  cigar  against  the 
baluster  and  continued  comfortably  smok- 
ing- J, 

Instinctively  Liane  drew  the  thick  veil 
over  her  face.  Not  even  her  sister,  who 
gazed  down  on  the  speaker  in  wordless 
pain  and  anger,  might  see  the  deep  glow  of 
shame  and  humiliation  on  her  cheeks. 

The  Countess  Trachenberg  had  been 
walking  around  the  parterre  with  the  min- 
ister J  she  now  appoached  and  hastily  as- 
cended the  terrace  steps.  "  One  word,  my 
dear  Raoul ! "  she  begged,  laying  her  arm 
in  his.  Slowly  walking  up  and  down  she 
chatted  on  indifferent  subjects  till  the  two 
other  gentlemen  were  so  far  distant  that 
they  might  not  hear  her  words. 

^^  Apropos ^^  said  she  suddenly  standing 
still.  "  You  will  attribute  it  to  my  anxious 
mother's  heart,  and  not  think  me  indiscreet 
if  I  at  this  last  moment  touch  upon  pecuniary 
subjects.  May  I  be  informed  how  much 
pin-money  you  allow  Liane  ?" 

The  sisters  could  see  with  what  an 
amused  look  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  woman 
with  the  "anxious  mother's  heart." 

"  Exactly  so  much  as  I  allowed  to  my 
first  wife— three  thousand  thalers." 

The  Countess  nodded,  satisfied.  "  She 
can  be  happy — I  as  a  young  wife  was  not 
so  well  provided."  The  man  beside  her 
smiled  scornfully  at  the  deep  sigh  which 
she  gave.  "  And,  Raoul,  you  will  be  kind 
to  her,  will  you  not  ?  "  she  added,  with  an 
affectation  of  feeling. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  aunt  ?  "  he 
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asked,  with  distrustful  look  and  sharo  tone, 
stopping  in  his  walk.  "  Do  you  think  me 
so  coarse  and  tactless  that  I  should  ever 
lose  sight  of  the  courtesy  due  to  my  wife, 
the  bearer  of  my  name  ?  If  you  wish  for 
more,  that  is  contrary  to  the  agreement  I 
need  a  mother  for  my  boy  and  a  mistress 
for  my  house,  who  can  represent  me  in  my 
absence — and  I  shall  be  absent  much,  very 
much.  Knowing  all  this,  you  have  prom- 
ised me  that  Juliane  should  be  a  gentle, 
womanly  nature,  who  would  adapt  herself 
luUy  to  the  position.  Love  I  cannot  give 
her,  but  I  am  also  conscientious  enough  not 
to  wish  to  awaken  it  in  her." 

Weeping  painfully,  Ulrica  extended  her 
arms  and  drew  her  sister  to  her  heart. 

"  Good  heavens  I  don*t  get  so  excited, 
Raoul ! "  begged  the  Countess,  alarmed. 
"  You  whol  y  misunderstand  me.  Who 
speaks  of  such  a  sentimental  relation.*^  That 
could  least  of  all  come  into  my  thoughts. 
I  simply  appealed  to  your  consideration. 
You  yourself  have  seen  to-day  how  far  this 
"  eternal  womanly "  can  go  in  its  modesty 
to  play  us  such  a  trick  with  the  bridal 
toilette." 

'^  Let  that  pass,  auut,  Juliane  can  act  in 
such  matters  as  she  pleases.  If  she  knows 
tow  to  adapt  herself  to  her  position — " 

"  For  that  I  will  warrant  her.  Heavens 
— it  is  so  fearfully  sad,  to  be  obliged  to  say 
it — but  Magnus  is  a  drone,  a  man  without 
any  energy,  a  cipher ;  everything  which  I . 
abhor  in  him,  adorns  his  sister — Liane  is 
an  exceedingly  innocent  child,  and  when 
Ulrica,  the  evil  genius  of  my  house,  can  no 
longer  influence  her,  you  can  twist  her 
around  your  finger." 

"  Mamma  is  very  hasty  in  her  judgment," 
said  Liane  bitterly,  as  the  steps  of  the 
speakers  below  removed.  "  She  has  never 
given  herself  the  trouble  to  cast  a  glance 
into  my  soul's  life— we  were  always  left  to 
strangers.  Why  do  you  cry,  Ulrica  ?  We 
have  no  right  to  throw  one  stone  at  that 
cold  egotist  there  below — did  /  then  ask 
of  my  heart  when  I  laid  my  hand  in  his  ? 
I  said  *  yes  *  form  fear  of  mamma — " 

"And  from  love  to  me  and  Magnus," 
continued  Ulrica  with  as  hollow  a  voice  as 
if  heart  and  soul  were  forever  broken.  "We 
have  used  every  means  to  persuade  you ; 


we  wished  to  save  you  from  the  hell  of  our 
house  here,  and  have  not  for  a  moment 
doubted  that  you  must  find  love  wherever 
you  went — and  now  it  will  be  so  systemati- 
cally denied  you.    You,  so  young — " 

"  So  young  ?  Ulrica,  next  month  I  shall 
be  twenty-one  years  old  ;  together  we  have 
lived  through  much  that  was  bitter  and 
painful ;  I  am  not  such  a  child  in  experience 
and  views  of  life  as  mamma  thinks.  Let 
me  go  without  anxiety  with  Mainau  ;  I  do 
not  wish  for  his  love  and  am  proud  enough 
to  leave  him  in  no  doubt  on  that  point 
My  school-diplomas  regarding  my  skill  in 
language,  give  me  much  courage  —  the 
Baroness  Mainau  enter*  Schonwerth  to- 
day, but  in  truth  only  the  governess  of  the 
little  Leo.  I  shall  then  have  a  noble 
sphere  for  work  and  can  perhaps  exert  a 
good  influence— more  I  do  not  wish  for  my 
whole  life.  Let  us  say  good-by,  Ulrica. 
Stay  here  with  papa,  while  I  leave  the 
house." 

After  repeated  and  warm  embraces,  Liane 
left  the  gallery  without  once  looking  around, 
and  descended  to  her  mother*s  room.  Here 
Magnus  awaited  her ;  it  was  good  that  the 
mother  could  not  see  how  "  the  drone  "  the 
"man  without  energy"  held  his  sister  in  a 
long  embrace,  while  he  wept  bitterly — how 
angry  would  she  have  been  at  this  ardent 
farewell,  so  little  in  accordance  with  the 
etiquette  due  to  their  rank  ! 

With  firm  step  and  drawn  veil  Liane  de- 
scended the  steps  of  the  terrace.  "  Go  with 
God*s  and  my  blessing,  dear  child  1 "  said 
the  Countess,  waving  her  hand  theatrically 
over  her  daughter's  head  ;  then  lifted  the 
veil  and  impressed  with  cool  lips  a  kiss  on 
the  forehead  of  the  young  wife.  In  a  few 
minutes  after,  the  carriage  rolled  over  the 
road  to  the  next  railroad  station. 

After  four  hours*  journey  they  arrived  at 
the  depot  in  the  capital.  Here  the  new 
life  in  all  its  splendor  met  the  young  wile. 
The  equipage  which  awaited  them  to  con- 
vey them  to  Schonwerth,  one  hour's  ride 
distant,  was  strikingly  beautiful  in  its  entire 
appearance — one  would  say  that  the  soft, 
silvery  white  satin  cushions,  were  only  fit- 
ting for  the  repose  of  some  young,  pam- 
pered beauty  —  the  plain  grey  travelling 
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dress  of  the  young  lady  leaning  back  so 
calmly  in  one  corner,  looked  therefore  al- 
most like  the  poor  covering  of  some  wood- 
man's child  whom  an  amorous  fairy  prince 
had  found  in  the  woods  and  was  carrying 
off  to  his  palace. 

While  Herr  von  Rudiger  took  the  seat 
by  Liane,  Baron  Mainau  swung  himself  up 
to  the  driver's  seat  and  took  the  reins. 
There  he  sat  with  a  proudly  negligent  air, 
and  guided  tjie  fiery  horses  over  the  smooth 
broad  road  which  crossed  one  portion  of 
the  ducal  park.  .  .  .  Suddenly  about 
fifty  paces  distant  there  dashed  out  of  a 
thicket  into  the  middle  of  the  road  which 
was  here  quite  narrow,  a  lady  on  horse- 
back. 

"  Mainau — the  Duchess  \  "  cried  Herr 
von  Rudiger,  starting  up  in  terror;  but 
the  horses  by  one  movement  of  the  driver's 
hand  quickly  changed  their  gallop  to  a  trot. 
A  second  lady  sprang  out  of  the  wood  and 
followed  the  Duchess. 

"  Good  luck  to  you.  Baron  Mainau  !  " 
cried  the  Duchess  with  a  proud  greeting 
gesture  to  Mainau,  who  bowed  low  to  her. 
What  scorn  lay  in  these  long-drawn  yet 
emphatic  utterances  of  this  ceep  female 
voice.  Did  she  make  a  careless  movement, 
or  did  the  spirited  horse  which  she  rode, 
shy  ?  for  suddenly  it  carried  her  close  to 
the  door  of  the  carriage  which  was  now 
slowly  passing. 

"  Keep  your  seat,  Herr  von  Rudiger  !  " 
said  the  Duchess  motioning  to  him  as  he 
quickly  started  up  —  her  flashing  eyes 
sought  to  pierce  the  veil  of  the  terrified 
young  wife—the  next  moment  the  riders 
had  dashed  away  again,  and  the  lady-of- 
honor  leaned  over  towards  her  mistress, 
"  This  little  gray  nun  is  really  a  Tracben- 
berg  red-head,  your  Highness,"  said  she. 
The  noise  of  the  wheels  drowned  the 
words,  but  Mainau  looking  back  saw  the 
significant  gesture  of  the  lady— he  smiled  ; 
for  the  first  time  Liane  saw  this  proud 
smile -of  triumph,  of  satisfied  vanity,  saw 
for  the  first  time  his  eyes  flash  with  that 
fire  which  was  so  dangerous.  The  corner 
in  which  the  young  wife  sat,  had  not  once 
been  glanced  at  by  him — this  absolute  care- 
lessness and  indifference  was  so  evidently 
unconscious,  that  even  Rudiger  saw  that  it 


had  nothing  in  common  with  that  affected 
contemptuous  composure  which  the  hand- 
some man  out  ol  caprice  often  showed  to- 
wards the  most  fascinating  women. 

The  horses  galloped  forward  now  as 
madly  swilt,  as  if  the  pale,  handsome  prin- 
cess had  with  her  "  good  luck  !  "  fanned 
to  a  flame  the  glow  in  the  veins  of  their 
driver.  The  wife  followed  every  movement 
of  his.  This  meeting  in  the  woods  had 
thrown  a  ray  of  light  on  her  new  relation- 
ship—now she  knew  why  Mainau  could 
never  give  her  love. 

The  last  forest  trees  were  passed,  and 
they  descended  into  the  Schonwerth  valley 
through  grounds  with  which  the  ducal 
park  could  not  vie.  For  some  time  a  high 
fence,  fine  as  a  spider's  web,  ran  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  road  ;  far  within, 
through  this  veil-like  transparency,  rose 
the  tops  of  strange  trees  ;  from  enormous 
flower-cups  shone  glowing  colors  like  corals 
out  of  a  green  sea.  Then  for  a  few  sec- 
onds a  wall  of  mimosa  bushes  darkened 
the  fence — it  opened,  and  startlingly  near 
arose  a  bright  painted  Hindoo  temple,  with 
gilt  cupola  ;  on  its  broad  marble  steps  pat- 
tered the  clear  water  of  a  large  pond,  and 
in  the  foreground  on  the  close-shorn  turf, 
stood'a  powerful  bull,  his  majestic  forehead 
turned  towards  the  passing  carriage.  It 
was  all  like  a  bright,  golden  dream  of  fabu- 
lous India.  With  the  end  of  the  wire  fence 
it  entirely  disappeared  ;  and  venerable  lin- 
dens rustled,  and  dark  firs  hung  their  long 
grave  beards  over  the  white  clover  blos- 
soms of  the  meadow.  One  more  bold  turn 
of  the  road,  and  the  carriage  rolled  over  an 
open  gravelled  court  and  stopped  at  the 
portals  of  Schonwerth  Castle. 

Several  lackeys  in  gala  livery  rushed" 
forward,  and  the  chief  steward  in  black 
coat  and  white  vest  opened  the  carriage 
door.  Several  years  before,  Liane  had 
been  an  unseen  witness  of  a  youn^:  forest- 
er's arrival  with  his  bride  at  his  house  ;  he 
had  lifted  her  in  his  arms  and  with  loud, 
joyful  shouts  borne  her  into  his  home — 
here  the  new  husband  threw  the  reins  to  a 
stable  servant,  stepped  coolly,  but  with 
most  elegant  politeness,  to  the  carriage, 
and  with  scarcely  perceptible  touch  assisted 
her  to  alight.    With  somewhat  firmer  pres- 
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sure  he  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  and  led 
the  new  mistress  of  Schonwerth  over  the 
threshold. 

It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  entered  a 
cathedral,  so  lofty  was  the  arch  of  the  door 
above  their  heads,  and  such  a  church-like 
light  fell  through  the  painted  glass  of  the 
pointed  arch  window  in  the  spacious  hall. 
These  gaudy  reflections,  throwing  here 
through  the  purple  dress  of  a  Madonna  a 
red  glow  on  the  echoing  floor,  and  there 
casting  on  the  red  porphyry  walls  the 
green  glow  of  the  palm  tree,  shading  the 
repose  otthe  Holy  Family,  they  were  all  a 
cold,  counterfeit  sunshine  ;  even  the  carpet 
which  covered  the  broad  stairs,  completed 
the  impression  of  a  church-style,  like  an 
abbey — it  showed  the  over-laden  splendor 
ot  colors,  but  also  the  stifl*,  senseless  lines 
of  the  Byzantine  taste  in  its  last  period. 

Scarcely  entered,  Mainau  stood  still  in 
astonishment,  and  his  eyes  were  angrily 
turned  to  the  steward  ;  who  coughed  and 
cleared  his  throat,  embarrassed  and  not 
daring  to  look  up.  "  I  could  not  do  it, 
sir,"  said  he  in  a  low  voice.  "  The  Baron 
would  not  allow  that  the  orangery  should 
be  arranged  here,  and  the  wreaths  had  all 
to  be  taken  down  again— on  account  of 
our  late  lady." 

An  angry  flush  passed  over  Mainau's 
face.  The  servants  silently  slipped  away 
from  his  sight,  but  the  pitiable  figure  of 
the  steward,  who  must  remain  at  his  post, 
seemed  to  crouch  lower  and  lower.  The 
expected  outburst  limited  itself  this  time  to 
a  scornful  smile  which  distorted  his  hand- 
some face. 

"  You  see  me  humiliated,  Juliane,"  said 
he, — his  voice  showed  his  inward  struggle 
— "I  am  unable  to  avenge  myself.  In 
Rudisdorf  we  had  flowers  on  our  path — 
here  you  enter  an  unadorned  house.  Par- 
don my  uncle  — my  late  wile  was  his 
daughter." 

He  left  no  time  for  an  answer.  With 
rapid  step,  preceded  by  the  zealous  steward, 
and  followed  by  Rudiger  shaking  his  head, 
he  led  his  wife  up  stairs,  through  asplen- 
did  hall  ending  in  a  grand  mirror-gallery. 
Liane  lOoked  at  herself  walking  there  on 
the  arm  of  the  tall,  proud  man.  In  figure 
and  carriage  they  belonged  together— but 


heaven-wide  was  the  gulf  which  lay  be- 
tween the  souls  whom  a  business-like  cov- 
enant, sanctioned  by  priestly  words,  had 
to-day  fettered  together! 

With  solemn  gesture  the  steward  flung 
back  the  wings  of  a  door— a  kind  of  dizzi- 
ness seized  the  young  wife  ;  in  spite  of  the 
thick  stone  walls  and  lofty  ceiling,  it  was 
hot  and  sultry  in  the  gallery ;  the  glowing 
heat  of  %  July  sun  fell  through  the  uncov- 
ered panes  of  a  long  row  of  windows — and 
there  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  wide  saloon 
flashed  the  bright  flames  of  a  fire  on  the 
hearth.  Thick  woollen  cloths  covered  the 
walls,  the  floor,  and  draped  the  windows 
and  doors  ;  the  latter  had  even  peculiar, 
hermetically-closing  wadded  coverings — 
every  *vhere  was  seen  the  anxious  endeavor 
to  create  warmth,  and  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  the  outward  air ;  and  in  this 
heavy  atmosphere,  filled  also  with  suffo- 
cating essences,  sat  a  shivering  man.  His 
feet  drawn  closely  up  to  the  crackling  logs, 
were  wrapped  in  a  silk  quilt ;  his  whole 
position  had  something  lifeless,  immova- 
ble in  it ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
showed  an  almost  youthful,  easy  grace  of 
movement.  He  was  dressed  in  a  black 
coat ;  above  his  snow-white  neckerchief 
showed  a  small,  delicate,shrewd  face  whose 
sickly  paleness  looked  almost  corpse-like 
in  this  mixture  of  daylight  and  yellow  flame. 
This  was  the  Court-marshal,  Baron  von 
Mainau. ' 

"  Dear  uncle,  allow  me  to  present  to  you 
my  young  wife,"  said  Mainau  somewhat 
laconically,  while  Liane  raised  her  veil  and 
bowed. 

The  little  brown  eyes  of  the  old  gentle- 
man looked  sharply  into  her  face.  "  You 
know  well,  my  dear  Raoul,"  he  replied 
slowly,  keeping  his  eyes  watchfully  on  her 
blushing  face,  "that  I  cannot  greet  this 
young  lady  as  your  wife,  before  our  church 
has  sanctioned  the  marriage." 

"Indeed,  uncle,"  exclaimed  Mainau. — 
"  I  learn  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  what 
monstrous  recklessness  your  bigotry  can 
mount,  otherwise  I  should  have  known 
well  how  to  have  avoided  such  a  display  of 
it." 

"  Ta,  ta,  ta— don't  get  angry,  my  dear 
Raoul !    These  are  matters  of  faith,  and 
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over  sach,  noble  natures  do  not  dispute," 
said  the  Ma^'shal,-  soothingly  ;  it  was  not 
to  be  mistaken,  the  sickly  man  with  the 
shrewd  face  feared  his  vehement  nephew. 
"Meanwhile,  as  Countess  of  Trachenberg, 
I  bid  you  wekome— you  bear  an  excellent 
name."  He  turned  to  Liane  and  extended 
his  hand  ;  she  hesitated  to  lay  her  hand 
between  these  white,  thin  fingers,  she  still 
trembled  from  the  shock  of  anger.  She  had 
known  that  her  marriage  was  to  be  cele- 
brated again  on  the  same  day  with  Catholic 
rites— the  Mainaus  were  Catholics — but 
that  the  Protestant  marriage  in  Rudisdorf 
would  be  declared  so  utterly  null  and  void 
in  this  house,  struck  her  like  a  crushing 
blow. 

The  old  Baron  acted  as  if  he  did  not 
observe  her  hesitation,  and  instead  of  her 
hand  grasped  the  end  of  her  long  hanging 
braids.  "  See  here,  how  beautiful ! "  said 
he  gallantly.  "Your  old  noble  name  needs 
not  to  be  repeated  ;  its  undeceiving  tokens 
would  introduce  you  everywhere — they 
shone  already  in  the  Crusades !  Not 
always  is  nature  so  complaisant  in  retain- 
ing the  family  stamp  in  all  generations,  as 
by  the  thick  under-lip  of  the  Habsburgers 
and  the  Trachenberg  red  hair."  He  smiled 
as  complacently  as  one  can  smile  only  after 
the  utterance  of  a  well-meant  compliment. 
Friend  Rudiger  struggled  with  a  cough, 
and  Mainau  turned  hastily  towards  the 
next  window.  There  stood  the  little  Leo, 
motionless,  with  large-opened  eyes  exam- 
ining the  new  mamma  ;  the  charming  boy- 
ish figure  leaned  carelessly  against  the 
huge  body  of  a  Leonberger  dog,  his  right 
hand,  with  the  famed  whip,  hung  down  on 
the  back  of  the  animal— it  was  a  group  for 
the  pencil  or  the  chisel. 

"  Leo,  greet  your  new  mamma  !"  ordered 
Mainau,  in  an  evidently  excited  tone. 
Liane  did  not  wait  for  the  boy  to  come  to 
her.  In  these  disagreeable  surroundings, 
the  child's  face,  notwithstanding  its  rather 
detiant  look,  met  her  like  a  comforting  ray 


of  light.  She  stepped  quickly  towards  him. 
The  fair,  tender  face  stooped  over  the  boy, 
and  a  fragrant  breath  touched  his  lips. 

"Will  you  not  love  me  a  little,  Leo?" 
she  whispered.  The  large  eyes  of  the 
child  lost  their  steady  gaze.  Solicitous, 
surprised,  he  looked  up  in  the  face  of  the 
new  mother.  Then  the  whip  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  suddenly  two  childish  arms 
were  pressed  around  her  neck. 

"  Yes,  mamma,  I  will  love  you,"  he  said, 
in  his  own  abrupt,  honest  tone..  Then  look- 
ing over  her  shoulder  at  his  father,  "  It 
is  not  true,  papa,"  said  he  in  a  petulant 
tone,"  she  is  not  a  hop-pole,  and  her  braids 
are  not  at  all  so  bad  as  our — " 

"  Leo, — rude  boy  !  "  Mainau  thus  stop- 
ped any  further  words.  He  was  evidently 
mortified  and  embarrassed,  while  around 
the  lips  and  eyes  of  the  old  gentleman 
quivered  a  repressed  smile.  But  Rudiger 
was  again  seized  with  a  coughing  fit. 

"  Good  heavens  !  what  sin  has  the  poor 
culprit  there  committed  ?  "  said  he  suddenly, 
and  pointed  to  the  darkest  corner  of  the 
room ;  there  knelt  Gabriel  with  drooping 
head  before  a  chair ;  his  hands  folded  on  a 
thick  book. 

"  Master  Leo  has  been  disobedient ;  I 
cannot  more  effectually  punish  the  per- 
verse boy  than  when  I  make  Gabriel  do 
penance  for  fiim,"  said  the  uncle  calmly. 

"  What !  has  the  system  of  punishment 
by  proxy*  become  the  fashion  again  here 
in  Schonwerth  ?  " 

"  Would  to  heaven  it  had  never  gone  out 
of  fashion !  It  would  be  better  for  us  all ! " 
replied  the  marshal  cuttingly. 

"  Stand  up,  Gabriel !  "  ordered  Mainau. 
The  boy  arose  ,and  Mainau  with  a  sarcastic 
smile  took  up  the  thick  legend-book,  from 
which  the  poor  scape-goat  had  apparently 
been  reading  aloud.      Julia  A.  Spragtte, 


*  It  was  at  one  time  the  custom  to  have  in  families  of 
high  rank,  more  especially  in  royal  families,  a  boy  of 
inferior  position  who  received  the  whippings  which  his 
youthful  superiors  in  rank  deserved  for  offences. 
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Touch  Gently  my  Little  One's  Grave, 

Blow  on,  cold  winds,  with  your  desolate  moan, 

Blow  on  with  your  dirge  of  despair ; 
Shriek  your  mad  wailings  far  over  the  hills. 

To  the  spirits  of  earth  and  air, 
But  O,  touch  gently  my  little  one's  grave, 

My  little  one  buried  to-day ; 
She  lies  with  a  smile  on  her  sweet  lips  closed. 

My  darling,  my  beautiful  May. 

Blow,  if  you  must,  but  Til  bare  you  my  heart, 

To  save  her  the  pitiless  blast ; 
Her  hands  are  so  helpless,  her  ieet  so  still, 

Locked  down  in  her  narrow  bed  fast. 
O  winds,  touch  gently  my  little  one's  grave, 

My  little  one  buried  to-day  ; 
She  lies  with  a  smile  on  her  sweet  lips  closed, 

My  darling,  my  beautiful  May. 

Elizadeth  A,  Davis, 


Copernicus. 


WE  have  long  desired  to  see  a  good 
biography  of  Copernicus.  The 
career  of  the  great  astronomer,  it  is  true, 
has  nothing  of  that  tragic  gloom  Svhich  so 
often  overshadows  the  fortunes  of  genius  ; 
it  contains  no  wretched  melodrama  like 
that  of  Galileo  recanting  before  the  Inquisi- 
tors ;  it  was  simply  a  quiet,  studious  life, 
passed  amid  humble  duties  and  ending  in 
peace.  And  yet  it  was  a  life  full  of  grave 
and  solemn  beauty.  Indeed,  when  one  con- 
siders what  Copernicus  accomplished,  the 
unruffled  quiet  of  his  seventy  years  becomes 
more  impressive  than  the  fiercest  tragedy. 
There  is  nothing  grander  than  the  calm 
which  precedes  a  storm,  that  strange  hush 
of  Nature  at  the  very  moment  when  she  is 
about  to  call  forth  her  most  awful  energies. 
Such  an  hour  of  calm  was,  preeminently, 
the  life  of  Copernicus.  In  the  depths  of 
that  quiet,  undisturbed  career,  the  great 
mental  revolution  of  modern  times  had  its 
beginning.  Those  peaceful  years  ended 
with  the  first  thunder-bolt  of  modern  science 
—with  the  out-break  of  a  storm  which  has 
swept  away  almost  every  vestige  of  ancient 
superstition,  and  changed  the  face  of  the 
whole  intellectual  world. 

A  thorough  artist — one  who  did  not  need 
melodramatic  scenes  and  glaring  colors  for 


the  exhibition  of  his  powers — ^would  cer- 
tainly find  a  most  impressive  subject  in 
such  a  life  as  this.  More  than  that,  he 
would  be  constantly  teaching  a  lesson  which 
above  all  else,  this  age  needs  to  learn. 
The  two  chief  vices  of  the  present  day  are 
our  rash,  impatient  eagerness  to  reap  what 
we  have  sown,  and  our  fond  reliance  upon 
a  pseudo- science  which  is  doing  all  it  can 
to  destroy  the  faith  and  the  religious  senti- 
ment of  mankind ;  and  nothing  would  go 
so  far  towards  correcting  these  two  most 
serious  faults  as  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  life  of  Copernicus.  It  is  this 
thought  which  we  shall  keep  constantly  in 
view  in  our  own  brief  sketch.  We  do  not 
pretend,  of  course,  to  give  in  these  limits 
the  desired  biography.  But  we  shall  at- 
tempt to  give  such  a  view  of  the  great 
astronomer's  life  as  shall  bring  out  the  les- 
sons of  which  we  have  spoken. 

Nicolaus  Copernicus  was  born  at  Thorn 
in  Poland,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1473. 
It  has  been  often  stated  that  his  parents 
were  serfs ;  but  even  that  element  of 
romance  does  not  really  belong  to  this 
seemingly  common-place  career.  He  was 
the  son  of  an  honest  and  thrifty  burgher 
who  followed  the  respectable  but  unroman- 
tic  calling  of  a  baker.     From  his  earliest 
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years,  young  Copernicus  showed  himself  a 
Lorn  student ;  and  at  the  age  ot  eighteen 
he  entered  the  University  of  Cracow,  then 
one  ol  the  most/amous  seats  ot  learning  in 
Europe.  Here,  while  pursuing  the  general 
courses  of  philosophy  and  medicine,  he  soon 
began  to  attach  himself  to  what  was  des- 
tined to  be  the  study  of  his  life.  Inspired 
by  the  teaching  of  a  celebrated  professot  of 
astronomy  at  Cracow,  he  devoted  himself 
to  that  science  with  ardor  ;  he  became  the 
favorite  pupil  of  his  master,  and  already 
people  began  to  prophesy  a  brilliant  career 
for  the  young  student  of  the  heavens.  After 
five  years  spent  in  Cracow,  he  betook  him- 
self to  Italy,  in  those  days  the  chosen  land 
of  learning  as  well  as  religion.  Here  he 
pursued  the  path  which  he  had  marked  out 
for  himself,  with  the  same  ardor  and  suc- 
cess as  in  his  native  country.  At  Bologna, 
one  of  the  most  renowned  astronomers  of 
the  century  admitted  him  into  his  inti- 
macy ;  made  him  the  companion  of  his  own 
studies  ;  and  together  they  prosecuted  their 
investigations  as  far  as  the  state  of  astro- 
nomical scieuce  then  permitted. 

When  twenty-six  years  old,  Copernicus 
was  elected  professor  of  astronomy  at  Rome. 
The  young  Pole  who  had  conie  three  years 
before,  a  stranger  into  Italy,  had  become 
the  chief  scientific  teacher  in  the  capital  of 
the  Christian  world.  By  itself,  this  evi- 
dence of  precocious  powers  is  hardly  worth 
a  moment's  attention;  many  a  man  has 
made  an  equally  swift  advance  towards  re- 
nown and  '.hen  passed  into  utter  oblivion. 
But  when  we  consider  the  subsequent  life 
of  the  brilliant  young  astronorAer,  the  sud- 
denness of  his  first  success  becomes  a  fact 
of  the  utmost  importance.  The  man  who 
gains  renown  at  twenty-six,  loses  one  of 
the  most  valuable  experiences  of  life.  He 
has  had  no  time  to  learn  the  lesson  of  wait- 
ing. He  has  become  accustomed  to  expect 
speedy  returns ;  he  grows  impatient  amid 
long-continued  labors  wJiose  rewards  are 
postpk)ned  into  a  distant  futurity.  But  this 
was  very  far  from  being  the  case  with  Co- 
pernicus. A  mere  youth,  with  a  most 
brilliant  career  suddenly  opening  before 
him,  he  preferred  to  wait.  His  early  re- 
nown was  only  the  bright  dawn  of  what 
became,  through  his  own  choice,  a  lifetime 


of  humble  obscurity,  and  of  tedious,  unre- 
quited toil.  Neither  the  brilliant  triumph 
of  his  youth,  nor  the  lonp,  gatient  waiting 
of  his  maturer  years,  is  by  itself  excep- 
tional ;  but  put  them  together,  and  they 
form  a  career  almost  without  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  genius. 

But  we  anticipate.  At  present,  Coperni- 
cus is  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  youthful 
glory.  His  eloquence,  his  learning,  and 
enthusiasm  carried^  everything  before  it ; 
then  an  immense  auditory,  composed  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  thoughtful  citizens  of 
the  capital,  gathered  at  his  lectures ;  the 
astronomical  chair  of  the  young  professor 
had  become  the  centre  of  an  influence 
which  was  felt  in  every  part  of  Rome.  The 
age,  it  must  be  added,  was  peculiarly  pro- 
pitious for  such  labors  as  those  of  Coperni- 
cus. It  was  the  dividing  line  between  two 
great  epochs  of  human  thought.  The  old 
scholasticism,  once  the  darling  passion  of 
European  thinkers,  had  fallen  into  disfavor; 
men  had  grown  weary  of  its  barren  specula- 
tions and  useless  subtilities;  an  Abelard 
or  an  Aquinas  would  hardly  have  been  able 
to  gather  a  respectable  audience  in  Rome 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
intellectual  impulses  ot  the  age  had  taken 
altogether  a  different  direction.  The  dis- 
coveries of  Columbus  had  opened  a  new 
world  of  thought  as  well  as  of  matter. 
European  thinkers  were  everywhere  deeply 
engrossed  with  this  strange  and  unexpected 
revelation  concerning  the  true  character  of 
the  earth  ;  their  imaginations  were  inflamed 
by  the  vague  prospect  of  still  grander  dis- 
coveries, which  should  entirely  reverse  the 
old  order  of  scientific  opinions.  Thus, 
geographical  and  astronomical  studies  had 
become  the  passion  of  the  hour.  The  young 
professor  at  Rome  was  floating  on  the 
flood-tide  of  popular  enthusiasm. 

But  Copernicus  was  not  content  with  the 
fame  of  a  brilliant  lecturer  and  a  learned 
expounder  of  astronomical  knowledge. 
Already  he  began  to  be  haunted  with  visions 
of  a  greater  discovery  than  that  of  Colum- 
bus. His  auditors  might  be  charmed  by 
his  eloquence  and  scientific  fervor,  but  the 
young  lecturer  himself  was  very  far  from 
being  satisfied  with  the  doctrines  which  he 
was  teaching,  in  common  with  all  the  other 
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astronomers  of  Europe.  He  saw  the  lack 
of  unity  and  harmony  which  characterized 
the  ancient  system  ;  it  was,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  too  cumbrous,  too  complicated,  too 
irregular  to  be  a  true  representation  of  a 
Universe  planned  by  infinite  wisdom.  But 
as  yet  all  was  vague  suspicion  ;  he  saw  the 
defects  of  the  old  theory,  but  he  was  unable 
to  establish  a  better  one  in  its  place.  Be- 
fore that  could  be  done,  years  of  reflection, 
of  mathematical  study  and  patient  observa- 
tion were  necessary.  To  this  work,  im- 
mense, arduous  and  of  doubtful  results, 
Copernicus  resolved  to  devote  his  life. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  position 
of  the  young  astronomer  at  Rome,  however 
flattering  to  bis  ambition,  was  not  a  favor- 
able one  for  the  prosecution  of  such  a  work. 
What  he  sought  for  was  a  peaceful  retreat, 
where,  untrammeled  and  free  from  all  dis- 
tractions, he  might  quietly  pursue  the  toil- 
some path  which  he  had  marked  out  for 
himself.  But  Rome,  at  that  time,  was  very 
far  from  offering  a  peaceful  retreat  to  any 
one,  especially  to  a  man  who  had  devoted 
himself  to  labors  destined  to  revolutionize 
the  opinions  of  mankind.  The  Holy  City 
was  filled  with  tumult,  and  given  over  to  the 
worst  disorder;  it  was  rent  with  internal 
dissensions  and  constantly  exposed  to 
foreign  wars  and  invasions.  Copernicus 
resolved  to  turn  his  back  upon  these  tur- 
bulent scenes.  Sacrificing  all  his  brilliant 
prospects  at  the  capital,  of  Christendom,  he 
set  out  in  1502  to  return  to  his  native  land. 

The  same  year  that  Copernicus  set  out 
on  his  return,  Luther  came  on  his  memora- 
ble pilgrimage  to  Rome.  The  two  immor- 
tals, it  may  be,  passed  each  other  upon  the 
road.  Luther  was  a  monk,  soon  to  cast 
aside  his  cowl  in  order  to  become  the  leader 
of  a  great  religious  revolution  ;  Copernicus, 
student  and  professor,  was  just  about  to 
become  a  priest,  in  order  to  gain  a  peace- 
ful retreat  where  he  might  inaugurate  an 
equally  grand  revolution  in  the  world  of 
science  and  of  art  The  one  was  a  man  of 
action  who  worked  amid  the  storms  and 
tumults  of  public  life ;  the  other  was  a 
thinker,  who  asked  only  for  quiet  and  soli- 
tude. And  yet  these  two  men  of  genius, 
whose  methods  were  so  different,  were  labor- 
ing for  a  common  end.     Neither  of  them 


could  have  afforded  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  the  other.  The  Reformation 
would  have  been  a  very  tame  and  stupid 
affair,  if  it  had  not  beeo  for  the  labors  of 
Copernicus  and  his  pupils  ;  modern  science 
could  never  have  begun  itstiiumphal  march, 
until  a  Luther  had  prepared  the  way. 

Copernicus,  in  turning  his  back  ujKJn 
Rome,  had  not  closed  to  himself  all  avenue 
of  worldly  prosperity ;  it  would  have  been 
very  easy  for  him  to  have  renewed  in  Poland 
the  brilliant  triumphs  of  his  Italian  life. 
His  countrymen  welcomed  him  with  a  feel- 
ing of  national  pride,  and  he  was  urgently 
requested  to  accept  the  vacant  chair  of 
astronomy  in  the  University  of  Cracow. 
Bu*  the  young  astronomer  steadfastly  re- 
fused. He  wished  for  nothing  except  to 
quietly  pursue  the  work  to  which  he  had 
been  called.  Already,  during  a  temporary 
sojourn  at  Cracow,  he  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  great  secret.  His  view  was  vague 
and  imperfect,  but  still  sufficiently  luminous 
to  encourage  him  in  the  resolution  of  de- 
voting his  lifetime  to  the  labor  of  discov- 
ering and  demonstrating  the  true  theory  of 
the  heavenly  motions.  Amid  this  increas- 
ing enthusiasm,  all  the  honors  and  emolu- 
ments of  high  position  seemed  so  many 
distractions  and  hindrances.  Copernicus 
resolved  to  become  a  priest. 

To  us  it  may  seem  a  questionable  act  for 
a  man  to  enter  upon  a  sacred  office  in  order 
to  gain  leisure  and  quiet  for  secular  study. 
But  such  scruples  would  have  sounded 
strangely  enough  to  a  Catholic  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  had 
long  been  the  chief  glory  of  clerical  life  tha* 
it  gave  shelter,  amid  the  turbulence  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  to  studious  and  scholarly  men 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  learning.  Even, 
then,  if  Copernicus  had  become  a  priest  as 
a  matter  ol  expediency,  he  would  have  done 
nothing  to  shock  the  moral  consciousness 
of  his  age.  But  that  was  very  far  from  be- 
ing the  case.  The  great  astronomer,  in 
matters  of  religion,  was  all  faith  and  rev- 
erence. How  much  this  profound  faith  of 
his  had  to  do  with  his  discovery,  we  shall 
see  hereafter ;  at  present  we  say  only  that  * 
it  kept  him  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Catho- 
lic church,  amid  all  the  doubts  and  contro- 
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vcrsies  of  the  Reformation.  His  skepti- 
cism was  reserved  for  the  ancient  as- 
tronomy; he  never  wavered  in  his  allegiance 
to  the  ancient  religion.  In  entering  holy 
orders,  then,  Copernicus  did  no  violence  to 
bis  convictions  or  even  to  his  tastes.  The 
sacred  calling  not  only  afforded  the  quiet 
retreat  requisite  for  his  work ;  its  humble 
and  pious  duties  were  far  more  congenial  to 
his  reverential  spirit  than  the  tumult  and 
empty  honors  of  secular  life. 

Quitting  the  Capital,  amid  the  regrets  of 
all  his  friends,  who  deplored  what  seemed 
to  them  a  wanton  casting  aside  of  the  most 
splendid  prospects,  Copernicus  began  his 
priestly  duties  in  the  little  town  of  Frauen- 
bcrg.  To  live  among  the  rude  peasantry 
of  an  obscure  village  was  almost  utter  soli- 
tude to  a  man  whose  years  had  been 
passed  in  the  society  of  the  great  and  the 
learned,  amidst  the  bustle  of  splendid  capi- 
tals like  Cracow  or  Rome.  But  the  solitary 
priest  never  repined.  He  had  lost  every- 
thing that  men  deem  most  desirable,  but  he 
had  gained  what  to  him  was  the  one  thing 
needful  He  had  chosen  to  forget  all  that 
was  going  on  upon  the  earth,  in  order  to 
explore  the  secrets  oi  the  heavens.  Of  that 
choice  he  never  repented.  For  thirty-three 
years  he  labored  in  this  seclusion.  And 
when  death  came  to  claim  the  great  as- 
tronomer, it  found  him  still  a  humble  priest 
in  the  little  town  of  Frauenberg. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  life 
was  all  seclusion  and  forgetfulness  of  mun- 
dane things.  On  the  contrary,  Copernicus 
betook  himself  with  ardor  and  enthusiasm 
to  the  duties  of  his  humble  calling.  He 
was  rigorously  exact  in  attending  to  all  the 
details  of  public  worship ;  he  neglected  no 
religious  interest  that  had  been  confided  to 
his  charge.  Much  of  his  time  was  also 
consecrated  to  works  of  charity.  Ehiring 
his  studies  at  Crsrcow  and  in  Italy,  he  had 
aquired  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
medical  art,  and  all  this  was  freely  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  poor  among  his  flock. 
Every  day  the  sick  used  to  gather  around 
his  modest  retreat,  in  order  to  receive  not 
only  the  spiritual  counsels  of  a  priest,  but 
the  advice  and  medicines  of  a  skilful  and 
learned  physician.  The  cures  wrought  by 
his  skill  seemed  almost  miraculous  in  the 
TOL.   LI      19 


eyes  of  the  simple  peasantry,  and  their  fame 
spread  so  widely  through  the  country  that 
the  sick  were  often  brought  from  great  dis- 
tances to  receive  the  aid  of  the  wise  and 
charitable  priest.  Not  content  with  this, 
he  called  into  requisition  his  vast  mathe- 
matical and  mechanical  attainments,  in 
order  to  increase  the  physical  comfort  of 
his  people.  Frauenberg  was  situated  upon 
a  high  hill,  and  the  inhabitants  were  com- 
pelled, at  great  expense  of  time  and  labor, 
to  carry  water  from  the  river  Bauda,  half  a 
league  distant.  To  remedy  this  incon- 
venience, the  priestly  astronomer  took  upon 
himself  the  duties  of  a  civil  engineer.  A 
canal  was  dug  from  the  river  acro'ss  the 
country ;  by  an  ingenious  piece  of  mech- 
anism the  water  was  carried  up  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  soon,  thanks  to  their 
good  priest,  the  inhabitants  of  Frauenberg 
found  the  limpid  stream  running  by  their 
doors.  In  such  labors  of  charity  and  be- 
nevolence, i  Copernicus  seemed  never  to 
weary.  All  the  talents  and  acquirements 
that  he  possessed,  were  made  to  contribute 
to  the  welfare  oi  those  around  him. 

It  was  an  ideal  existence.  A  man  of 
genius  and  of  vast  learning,  already  stand- 
ing upon  the  threshold  of  high  renown, 
turns  away  from  all  the  allurements  of  am- 
bition, and  devotes  his  life  to  pious  and 
charitable  deeds  amid  obscure  and  lowly 
scenes.  It  is  a  true  idyl,  of  which  one  is 
never  tired  of  thinking.  But  our  admira- 
tion rises  into  something  like  reverence 
when  we  consider  what  else  was  being  ac- 
complished in  this  humble  retreat, — when 
we  remember  that  these  labors  of  love  were 
only  accessory  to  still  more  arduous  toils 
that  have  revolutionized  the  opinions  of 
mankind  and  opened  a  new  era  of  intel- 
lectual progress.  Looked  at  from  this  point 
of  view,  these  humble  scenes  grow  grand 
indeed.  The  idyl  gains  a  majesty  and  a 
sustained  power  that  make  it  epical. 

Ot  the  difficulty  and  m.agnitude  of  the 
work  to  which  Copernicus  had  devoted 
himself,  it  is  not  easy  for  us  in  the  present 
day,  and  especially  for  those  without  astro- 
nomical knowledge,  to  gain  a  true  apprecia- 
tion. The  true  theory  of  the  heavenly  mo- 
tions seems  so  plain  and  simple,  that  we 
wonder  how  any  one  could  have  failed  to 
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understand  it ;  we  lose  all  patience  with 
the  centuries  whose  wise  men  taught  that 
the  earth  was  the  centre  of  the  universe, 
that  the  sun,  the  planets  and  all  the  im- 
mense hosts  of  heaven  revolved  around 
this  little  world  of  ours.  At  least  it  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  an  easy  thing  to  over- 
turn so  absurd  an  error  and  to  estabh'sh  the 
truth  ;  a  happy  thought,  a  few  plain  argu- 
ments, and  the  work  is  accomplished.  But 
in  reality  these  simple  truths  upon  which 
the  sciences  are  founded,  are  the  very  ones 
that  most  persistently  hide  themselves. 
Because  they  are  so  simple  and  fundamen- 
tal, they  escape  the  attention,  they  are  dis- 
covercfd  only  by  the  profound  genius  that 
goes  to  the  very  foundation  of  things.  And 
even  after  they  have  been  discovered,  there 
is  above  them  an  immense  maze  ot  false 
hypotheses  and  imperfect  observations 
which  has  to  be  removed  piece  by  piece 
before  the  truth  is  generally  accepted. 

It  was  preeminently  so  in  the  case  of 
Copernicus.  We  have  seen  how  long  he 
had  remained  dissatisfied  with  the  old 
astronomical  theory,  before  his  genius  was 
able  to  discover  a  more  rational  one.  He 
perceived  even  while  lecturing  at  Rome, 
that  the  system  taught  in  the  schools  lacked 
unity  and  harmony,  that  it  converted  the 
order  of  heaven  into  a  chaos  amid  which 
the  planets  and  stars  ran  wildly  about  in 
their  vagabond  courses.  But  the  simple 
truthjv  plain  and  almost  self-evident  as  it 
seems  to  us,  evaded  all  his  search.  At 
last,  after  years  of  perplexed  research,  a 
glimmer  of  light  breaks  in  upon  him.  But 
years  more  elapsed  before  he  was  able  to 
give  definite  form  to  his  vague  conception, 
to  apply  it  with  scientific  exactitude  to  all 
the  intricate  phenomena  of  the  heavens, 
to  explain  the  numberless  contradictions 
and  inconsistencies  that  seemed  to  be  pre- 
sented. In  1502  he  gained  the  first  germ 
of  his  interpretation.  In  1507,  he  began 
the  composition  of  his  great  work,  "  Upon 
the  Revolutions  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies." 
All  the  intermediate  time  was  consumed  in 
developing  the  germ  of  interpretation  into 
a  full-grown  and  perfect  system. 

And  even  then,  his  labors  had  barely  be- 
gun. Something  more  was  needed  than 
merely  to  commit  his  new  and  grand  con- 


ception to  writing.  Before  him  there  lay 
an  immense  mass  ot  astronomical  observa- 
tions, gathered  together  in  the  course  of 
centuries  ;  — all  of  it  rendered  more  or  less 
inaccurate  by  the  false  theories  which  the 
observers  had  held.  In  order  to  establish 
his  own  hypothesis  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
place these  imperfect  observations,  made 
as  it  were  in  the  dark,  by  new  ones  made 
in  the  light  of  the  true  astronomical  sys- 
tem. In  a  word,  Copernicus  was  compelled 
to  go  over  and  to  correct  a  work  which  bad 
been  gradually  performed  during  a  space 
of  twelve  hundred  years.  It  was  no  labor 
of  a  day.  It  was  no  happy  inspiration  that 
needed  only  to  be  put  in  order  and  pre- 
sented to  the  public.  Year  after  year  pass- 
ed away,  and  left  the  solitary  priest  work- 
ing at  his  task  with  a  sublime  confidence 
in  the  idea  which  possessed  him.  His 
manuscript  was  begun,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
in  1507.     It  was  completed  in  1530. 

The  difficulties  of  his  task  were  greatly 
increased  by  the  fact  that  he  was  working 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Learning  and  the  arts  afforded  him  but  lit- 
tle help.  Mechanical  and  physical  science 
was  in  its  infancy.  The  telescope  had  not 
yet  been  invented.  Not  a  particle  of  the 
delicate  apparatus  that  crowds  the  modern 
observatory  was  to  be  found  in  the  lonely 
tower  where  Copernicus  held  his  incessant 
vigils.  The  only  instrument  at  his  com- 
mand, was  one  made  by  his  own  hands — a 
rude,  simple  implement  constructed  of  three 
pieces  of  wood.  With  no  other  help,  he 
was  enabled  to  grasp  the  secret  of  the 
heavens,  and  to  open  a  new  path  for  the  re- 
searches of  the  human  race.  Well  might 
GaHleo  ask,  as  the  first  telescope  lay  before 
him,  "  What  would  the  great  master  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  with  the  aid  of 
such  an  instrument  as  this  ?  " 

It  was,  then,  an  immense  labor  extend- 
ing over  a  long  series  of  years,  rendered 
doubly  difficult  by  the  lack  of  instruments 
or  proper  helps  of  any  kind,  to  which  Co- 
pernicus had  devoted  himself.  What,  one 
is  led  to  ask,  was  the  impulse  that  in- 
spired and  strengthened  him  amid  these 
toils  of  a  life-time  ?  The  answer  that  we 
are  about  to  give  to  this  question  will  soxmd 
strangely  to  many  who  have  been  wont  to 
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look  upon  science  as  the  enemy  ot  faith 
and  the  champion  of  materialism  and  irre- 
ligion.  The  animating  impulse  of  the  in- 
vestigation, it  is  thought,  is  the  skepticism 
which  leads  him  to  question  the  old  opin- 
ions and  to  search  for  himself.  But  Copern- 
icus, at  least,  was  very  far  from  drawing 
his  inspiration  from  such  a  source.  It  was 
not  irreverence  nor  incredulity  that  opened 
before  him  the  path  of  discovery.  Depth 
of  religious  sentiment,  profound  reverence, 
a  sublime  faith  in  God  and  spiritual  things, 
these  were  the  qualities  that  made  him  the 
patriarch  of  modern  science.  He  saw — 
what  every  other  thoughtful  astronomer 
could  not  help  seeing — that  according  to 
the  old  theory,  the  system  of  the  universe 
was  irregular  and  inharmonious,  that  it 
lacked  unity  of  design,  that  it  turned  the 
heavens  into  a  perpetual  scene  of  anarchy 
and  chaos.  But  his  piety  revolted  at  such 
a  conception  of  the  Divine  handiwork. 
He  was  convinced  that  God  could  never 
have  produced  a  work  so  irregular  and 
monstrous.  This  pious  conviction  animat- 
ed his  courage,  presided  over  all  his  re- 
searches, and  enabled  him  at  last  to  see 
clearly  through  the  darkness,  to  detect  the 
ancient  errors,  to  discover  unity,  order  and 
most  perfect  harmony  in  the  plan  of  the 
great  architect  of  the  universe.  His  pro- 
found faitli  in  eternal  things  was  the  pecu- 
liar and  shining  merit  of  Copernicus,  the 
inspiration  of  his  labors,  the  source  of  his 
great  discovery.  Other  astronomers  of  his 
day  were  equally  industrious,  equally  skill- 
ful in  observation  and  eager  for  the  truth. 
They  might  have  accomplished  as  much, 
with  the  same  invincible  faith  that  ani- 
mated him  through  those  thirty  years  of 
toiL 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  his  dis- 
covery is  established  by  the  words  of  Co- 
pernicus himself.  He  was  astonished,  he 
tells  us,  that  the  mathematicians  and  phil- 
osophers had  not  been  able  to  give  a  har- 
monious form  to  the  mechanism  of  the 
universe.  "  Their  work  can  be  compared 
to  one  which  has  gathered  together  the 
hands,  jhe  feet,  the  head  and  other  parts 
of  the  body  which  have  no  natural  connec- 
tion with  each  other,  as  that  there  results 
a  hideous  monster  rather  than  a  human 


creature.  .  .  .  While  considering  this 
monstrosity  in  the  celestial  mechanism, 
this  lack  of  precision  in  the  researches  of 
the  mathematicians,  my  soul  suffers  be- 
cause mankind  have  failed  to  discover  the 
true  plan  of  that  sidereal  movement  which 
has  been  created  by  the  wisest  and  most 
perfect  of  workers."  *  In  these  words,  one 
behold  the  true  motiveof  all  the  researches 
of  Copernicus,  the  source  of  his  courage 
and  perseverance.  The  mechanism  of  the 
universe,  as  it  had  been  explained  by  the 
ancients,  did  not  seem  to  him  worthy  of 
the  Divine  Wisdom.  Therefore  he  cast  it 
aside,  and  full  of  faith,  began  to  search  for 
a  new  system  which  should  be  in  harmony 
with  the  perfection  of  God. 

It  is  the  most  important  lesson  that  the 
present  age  can  learn.  There  has  been  no 
end  of  talk  concerning  the  conflict  of  faith 
and  science — a  truceless  war  that  must  re- 
sult, we  are  assured,  in  the  destruction  of 
all  that  mankind  has  been  wont  to  regard 
as  sacred  and  holy.  But  there  is,  practi- 
cally, no  such  conflict ;  it  is  the  dream  of 
theorists  or  of  undevout  souls  who  ascribe 
to  science  what  really  has  no  existence  ex- 
cept in  their  own  hearts.  Science  is  the 
child  of  faith.  It  has  had  its  origin  in  rev- 
erence, in  the  intensity  of  spiritual  convic- 
tions, in  the  most  exalted  sentiments  of 
religion.  The  skeptic  is  not  a  discoverer  ; 
his  incredulity  stands  as  much  in  ihe  way 
of  new  enterprises  and  new  ideas  as  the 
credulity  of  superstition.  He  may  criticise 
and  develop  what  others  have  brought  to 
light  and  established.  But  there  is  no 
science  which  has  had  its  origin  in  a  purely 
materialistic  brain,  one  that  believes  only 
what  it  has  seen,  and  has  no  faith  in  spirit- 
ual and  eternal  things.  Copernicus,  Kepler, 
Newton — surely  these  three  are  sufficient 
to  prove  that  only  devout  and  reverent 
souls  are  permitted  to  explain  the  secrets 
of  the  universe. 

But  leaving  these  matters,  important  as 
they  are,  we  return  to  our  story.  For 
twenty-three  years,  Copernicus  persevered 
at  his  task.  It  was  a  life  of  humble  duties 
and  of  unremitting  toil.     Eventful  it   un- 

•  Jean  Czyn^ki.    (Kopernilc  ct  Lcs  Travaux,  p   ii  ) 
This  author  has  very  carefully  presented  the  relig- 
ious element  in  the  labors  of  Copernicus. 
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doubtedly  was,  as  all  life  is  and  must  be  ; 
but  its  events  are  unrecorded.  Occasion- 
ally however,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
man  who  was  so  resolutely  hiding  himself 
from  the  world.  We  see  that  he  was  not 
entirely  forgotten  in  his  seclusion  ;  n0)V 
and  then  he  comes  into  notice  despite  him- 
self. On  the  death  of  the  bishop,  he  was 
appointed  administrator  of  the  diocese  arfd 
discharged  the  difficult  duties  of  his  post 
with  a  zeal  and  wisdom  that  gained  the 
approval  of  all.  He  appears  again,  as  a 
delegate  at  the  Diet  of  Grudziowz,  where 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
eloquence  and  the  sagacity  of  his  counsels. 
Above  all,  the  astronomical  world  did  not 
forget  the  man  who  had  given  up  every- 
thing for  the  sake  of  an  idea.  All  the  as- 
tronomers of  the  age  recognized  his  talents 
and  learning ;  not  a  few  had  begun  to  jsut 
their  faith  in  the  success  of  the  work  which 
he  was  known  to  be  carrying  on.  Copern- 
icus, secluded  in  his  modest  retreat  upon 
the  heights  of  Frauenberg  was  like  a  man 
who  had  gone  away  upon  a  distant  voyage 
of  discovery.  The  whole  astronomical 
world  anxiously  awaited  his  return. 

The  manuscript  which  contained  the  new 
system  of  astronomy  was  completed  in 
1530.  And  now,  it  was  naturally  to  be  tx^ 
pected,  that  Copernicus  would  hasten  to 
publish  the  results  of  his  labor  to  the  world. 
Fot  nearly  thirty  years  he  had  been  en- 
gaged upon  a  work  that,  in  his  own  opinion, 
and  the  opinion  of  many  competent  judges, 
was  destined  to  revolutionize  the  greatest 
of  sciences — to  form  the  most  important 
contribution  that  had  ever  been  made  to 
the  store  of  human  knowledge.  The  work 
was  ended.  With  what  eagerness  would 
the  discoverer  now  make  known  his  dis- 
covery !  With  what  impatience  would  he 
await  the  verdict  of  the  civilized  world 
upon  his  labors !  These  seem  very  natural 
expectations,  but  they  were  very  far  from 
being  realized.  The  manuscript,  as  we 
have  said,  was  completed  in  1530.  It  was 
not  published  until  1543. 

How  shall  we  explain  this  long  delay  ? 
The  patient  waiting  for  thirty  years,  until 
the  work  could  be  carried  to  its  highest 
perfection  —  there  is  something  heroic  in 


that.  But  these  thirteen  years  of  hesita- 
tion, have  an  air  of  timidity  and  almost  of 
cowardice.  Was  it  really  so  unworthy  a 
motive  that  caused  this  long  delay  }  Did 
the  astronomer  of  Frauenberg,  holding  in 
his  hand  a  work  of  incalculable  advantage 
to  mankind,  put  off  its  publication  from 
year  to  year,  because  he  cringed  before  the 
fear  of  possible  consequences,  because  he 
dreaded  the  wrath  and  tortures  of  the  In- 
quisition ?  It  is  a  facile  explanation,  but 
not — we  believe — the  true  one.  Coperni- 
cus was  now  nearly  sixty  years  of  age  ;  and 
the  man  who  had  given  up  all  that  rhen 
deem  most  desirable  for  the  sake  of  a  con- 
viction, was  not  the  one  to  falter,  if  in  the 
last  moments  of  his  life  he  was  called  upon 
to  make  a  crowning  sacrifice.  Besides, 
there  is  no  indication  that  he  foreboded 
any  such  consequences.  Copernicus  was  a 
devout  Catholic,  a  pious  priest,  who  sin- 
cerely believed  that  his  discovery  would 
redound  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  the 
glory  of  the  church.  In  pursuance  of  this 
conviction,  he  dedicated  his  book  when  it 
was  finally  published,  to  the  pope,  Paul  III, 
chief  ot  the  church  that  he  wished  to  serve. 
He  appealed  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
authority  to  place  the  signet  of  its  approval 
upcn  his  discovery  and  thus  to  hasten  its 
acceptance  by  the  Catholic  world.  He 
never  dreamed,  to  all  appearances,  that  the 
Congregation'  of  the  Index  would  place 
their  condemnation  upon  his  work.  In  a 
word,  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that 
Copernicus  had  any  fear  of  ecclesiastical 
persecution,  or  that  he  was  a  man  to  recoil, 
if  he  had. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  delay  we  believe 
to  be  something  like  this.  Copernicus, 
whether  wisely  or  not  we  do  not  pretend 
to  say — had  a  high  disdain  for  the  popular 
judgment.  As  he  himself  said,  "  What  I 
know,  the  people  do  not  approve,  and  what 
the  people  approve,  that  I  do  not  know." 
He  felt  that  the  ways  of  the  multitude  were 
not  his  ways,  and  their  thoughts  were  not 
his  thoughts.  He  foresaw  that  his  doctrine 
would  seem  to  them  a  self-evident  absurd- 
ity, that  they  would  we'come  it  with  that 
coarse  derision,  that  stolid  incredulity  of 
ignorance  which  of  all  forms  of  opposition 
is  the  most  galling  to  a  sensitive  soul.     He 
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felt  that  his  conception  was  one  concerning 
which  only  the  trained  students  of  science 
bad  a  right  to  judge  ;  and  yet  it  dealt  with 
matters  upon  which  every  boor  would  con- 
sider himself  amply  competent  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion.  From  appearing  be  fore 
such  a  tribunal,  he  naturally  recoiled.  His 
theory  had  already  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  astronomers,  and  in  various  indirect 
ways  was  being  fully  made  known  to  them. 
It  seemed  to  him  best  that  this  process 
should  continue ;  that  gradually  and  in- 
directly, the  new  doctrines  should  be  com- 
municated to  those  competent  to  judge 
concerning  them  and  thus  gain  the  stamp 
of  scientific  recognition  before  being  pub- 
lished to  the  world.     Hence  the  delay. 

Certainly,  the  fore-taste  that  Copernicus 
had  already  gained  of  the  popular  mode  of 
judging  his  theory,  was  not  calculated  to 
reassure  him.  In  spite  of  his  modest  se- 
clusion, Jt  had  come  to  be  noised  about 
through  the  neighboring  country  that  a 
learned  priest  at  Frauenberg  had  devoted 
bis  life  to  proving  that  the  sun  stood  still 
and  the  earth  revolved  around  it.  The 
multitude  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter  at  the 
self-evident  absurdity  of  the  idea.  To 
them,  Copernicus  was  an  exquisite  fool, — 
a  man  who  had  lost  his  wits  through  too 
much  study.  The  clowns  of  the  rustic 
stage  took  up  the  funny  theme,  and  went 
about  the  country  repeating  a  burlesque 
in  which  the  great  astronomer  figured  as 
the  chief  buffoon.  Everywhere  they  met 
with  immense  success,  until  they  came  to 
Frauenberg.  There  the  goodness,  the  be- 
nevolence, the  wisdom  of  the  modest  priest 
was  too  well  known  fo  permit  him  to  be  a 
fit  subject  for  buffoonery,  and  the  show- 
men retired  crestfallen  before  the  indigna- 
tion ot  the  honest  burghers. 

Some  will  say  that  it  was  weak  on  the 
part  of  Copernicus  to  be  influenced  by  such 
considerations  as  we  have  outlined  above — 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  rush  heroically  forth 
and  publish  his  discovery  to  the  world 
whether  the  world  was  prepared  to  receive 
it  or  not.  Hut  we  are  not  so  certain  about 
the  matter.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
it  would  not  be  amiss  if  the  scientists  of 
the  present  day  would  show  less  headlong 
baste  in  promulgating  their    half-fledged 


theories  to  the  multitude,  especially  when 
these  theories  can  be  easily  turned  to  ir- 
reverent uses.  The  Darwinian  theory,  for 
instance,  may  be  true  or  not ;  time  will 
show.  But  certainly  the  interests  of  sci- 
ence would  not  suffer  in  the  least  if,  in 
some  way,  this  theory  could  be  made  the 
exclusive  property  of  scientific  men  for  the 
next  twenty  years,  and  thus  the  melancholy 
spectacle  be  prevented  of  thousands  ot  un- 
scientific but  ambitious  souls  addling  their 
brains  over  a  matter  conceiving  which  they 
are  utterly  incompetent  to  judge.  We  be- 
lieve, though  it  sounds  like  a  strange 
heresy  in  these  days,  that  the  duty  of  pro- 
mulgation is  not  always  an  imperative  one. 
The  true  martyrdoms  of  science  are  not 
like  those  of  religion.  The  cause  of  relig- 
ion grows  through  promulgation^  the  gain- 
ing of  new  converts  ;  and  its  martyrs  are 
those  who  sacrifice  their  lives  to  this  duty 
of  confessing  and  publishing  the  faith. 
But  the  cause  of  science  grows  through  dis- 
covery— the  gaining  of  new  ideas.  And 
they  alone,  are  its  martyrs  who,  like  Co- 
pernicus, have  sacrificed  all  things  to  this 
duty  of  discovery. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  last  years  of 
the  great  astronomer  were  not  unworthy  of 
the  faith.  He  had  completed  his  work. 
Many  of  his  scientific  co-laborers  were 
more  or  less  perfectly  in  possession  of  his 
secret ;  it  was  in  no  danger  of  being  lost 
from  the  earth.  If  then,  he  thought  that 
the  times  were  unfavorable  lor  its  promul- 
gation, if  he  deemed  it  best  to  keep  it 
locked  up  for  years,  within  the  circle  of  the 
initiated — he  did  well  to  wait. 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that 
three  years  of  waiting  were  passed  in 
dreaming  anu  idleness.  The  old  astrono- 
mer, now  that  the  great  work  of  his  life 
was  done,  busied  himself  with  minor  labors 
in  the  interest  of  science.  During  this 
time  he  made  several  important  contribu- 
tions to  astronomical  learning,  that  by 
themselves  would  have  gained  him  renown, 
if  they  had  not  been  almost  lost  amid  the 
lustre  of  his  chief  triumph.  Nor  did  he 
in  his  old  age  abandon  those  labors  of  re- 
ligion and  charity  which  make  his  life  seem 
so  much  less  arid,  so  much  less  parched 
up  with  one  burning  passion,  than  that  of 
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the  ordinary  man  of  science.    The  duties  turn  of  the  messenger  who  was  to  bring 

of  a  priest  and  of  a  physician  to  the  poor  the  first  copy  of  his  book  from  the  press, 

people  of  Frauenberg  he  prosecuted  faith-  When  the    messenger   came,   Copernicus 

fully  to  the  end.  was  dying.     For  a  moment,   the  author 

During  these  years,  his  fellow  astrono-  quietly  regarded  his  book.    Then  turning 

mers  were  less  patient  than   Copernicus  away,  he  fixed  his  thoughts  upon  still  more 

himself.    They  were  constantly  urging  him  serious  matters — the  most  solemn  that  can 

to  publish  his  discovery  to  the  world,  until  come  to  the  attention  of  man. 
at  last,  he  yielded  to  their  entreaties  and        Amidst  the  deep  calm  of  those  many 

the   printing  began.     It  was  evident,  in-  years   passed    in  humble  retirement,  the 

deed,  that  he  had  waited  quite  long  enough,  great  astronomer  had  begun  and  ended  a 

The    old   man  was  now  seventy  years  of  work,  than  which  none  more  important  has 

age,  and  the  signs  of  approaching  dissolu-  ever  come  from  the  hand  of  man.    A  still 

tion  were  rapidly  manifesting  themselves,  deeper  calm  lay  upon  the  face  of  the  author, 

Stricken  with   mortal  disease,  he  at  last  when  his  work  first  went  forth  to  the  world, 
took  to  his  bed,  and  there  awaited  the  re-         ^  S,  S,  HebbertL 
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The  storm  of  war,  whose  surges  beat 

So  long  upon  our  shore, 
Had  died  at  last,  its  fury  spent, 

Its  thunders  heard  no  more. 

When  far-off,  *mid  the  .storied  scenes 

Of  gray  old,  lordly  Rome, 
A  group  from  our  broad  land  were  met 

One  eve,  to  talk  of  home. 

Its  peace  restored,  its  glorious  hills 

Swept  by  the  joyous  breeze  ; 
Its  glad  homes,  lovelier  than  girt 

Italians  summer  seas ; 

The  dear  ones  they  had  left  behind 

Beyond  the  rolling  main  ; 
The  gentle  faces,  loving  smiles, 

They  might  not  meet  again. 

And  he  who  limned  the  wondrous  "  Ride  " 

Of  Sheridan  the  Bold, 
Was  the  gracious  host  who  bade  the  guests 

To  his  artist-palace  old. 

How  beautiful  the  stately  halls 

He  opened  to  their  tread ; 
How  soft  the  splendor  of  the  light 

O'er  all  that  beauty  shed  ! 

The  radiant  frescoes  on  the  walls ; 

The  marbles  gleaming  white  ; 
The  silken  curtains*  purple  folds 

Half  veiling  them  from  sight ; 
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The  fruits  that  piled  the  festive  board, 

The  orange,  ^g  and  grape ; 
The  violet,  rose  and  jasmine  twined 

In  many  a  lovely  shape ; 

*  While  the  sweet  harp-tones  stealing  through 

The  chambers  wide  and  fair, 

Thrilled  with  soft  melody  divine 

All  the  faint,  perfumed  air. 

Glad  grew  the  host  to  see  how  soon 

Each  cheek  with  pleasure  shone  — 
How,  in  the  beauty  of  his  home. 

The  guests  forgot  their  own  ! 

And  they  —  no  vulgar  clay  they  were, 

I  ween,  nor  poor  in  fame  ;  — 
From  life's  serene  and  sunny  heights  * 

The  gathered  wanderers  came. 

The  young,  the  gay,  the  beautiful, — 

The  matron  and  the  maid. 
In  costly  laces,  gorgeous  silks 

And  flashing  gems  arrayed  ; 

Kings  of  the  pen  and  pencil  —  bards 

Of  grace  and  song,  the  seer. 
The  sculptor — old  imperial  Rome 

That  eve  scarce  held  their  peer ! 

For  One  was  there  whose  poet  soul  — 

Its  seraph  wings  unfurled  — 
Sent  forth  the  sweet  "  Evangeline  " 

To  charm  a  waiting  world. 

And  One  was  there  we've  proudly  named. 

Our  royal  Tragic  Queen, 
In  the  beauty  of  her  silver  hair 

And  sweet  yet  regal  mien  ; 

And  She  whose  graceful  chisel  carved 

**  Zenobia's  "  stately  form 
And  bade  the  speaking  marble  live 

In  all  but  passion  warm  ; 

He,  too,  whose  spear  Ithuriel-like 

Pierced  Andes'  mighty  "  Heart," 
To  bear  the  immortal  trophy  home, 

A  wonder-work  of  art ; 

And  He  whose  artist-hand  can  seize 

October's  golden  haze. 
And  paint,  like  sad  November's  self. 

The  "melancholy  days  ; " 

All  these,  and  more  —  they  clustered  close. 

The  bright,  glad,  radiant  throng, 
And  'mid  them  all,  was  heard  tilone 

The  dear  old  English  tongue  I 
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f  But  while  the  light  laugh  rippled  out,    , 

As  hour  by  hour  went  by, 
And  swift  thought  leaped  from  lip  to  Irp 
And  flashed  from  eye  to  eye. 

Silent,  apart,  one  fair  young  girl 
Stood  haughty  and  unstirred. 

Or  met  with  cold  and  covert  sneer 
Each  courteous  act  and  word  ; 

Till  many  a  fair  cheek  flushed  and  glowed, 
With  sudden  anger  hot, — 

But  the  mood  as  quickly  was  suppressed. 
And  the  courteous  word  failed  not. 

The  proud  child  of  an  exiled  chief, — 

Unerringly  they  guessed 
What  stern  and  bitter  memories 

Lay  rankling  in  her  breast ! 

"  We  would  not  blame  the  wounded  fawn 
If  it  should  turn  at  bay  I  " 
They  said,  and  still  their  words  were  kind, 
Whatever  her  lips  might  say. 

At  length  the  smiling  host  rose  up 
And  crossed  the  chamber  wide. 

To  grasp  the  curtain's  silken  folds 
And  draw  their  wealth  aside. 

To  right  and  left  they  slowly  fell 

Like  purple  clouds  away. 
And  there  a  glorious  picture  hung 

Upon  the  walls  ol  gray  I 

In  mute  delight  the  guests  stood  round 
And  gazed  with  kindling  eye  ; 

The  swift  blood  thrilling  through  their  veins, 
The  proud  blood  mounting  high. 

They  knew  the  Steed  —  the  gallant  black. 
Hard  straining  at  the  bit ; 

The  light  hoofs  bounding  o'er  the  plain  ; 
The  limbs  like  whip-cord  knit ; 

They  knew  the  Rider  —  none  but  He 
Could  ride  as  on  that  day 

When  Sheridan  to  Winchester 
Spurred  twenty  miles  away  I 

But  not  a  word  of  empty  praise 

Upon  the  stillness  fell, — 
No  breath  of  murmured  transport  came 

To  break  the  charmdd  spell, 

Till  in  the  fair,  young  Southern's  breast. 
The  smothered  fire  awoke, 
•  The  bright  blood  mantling  brow  and  cheek 

As  eagerly  she  spoke. 
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"  What  rider,  sweeps  so  grandly  on  ? 
What  proud  steed  bounds  so  free  ? 
O,  surely  it  were  worth  a  life 
Such  sight  but  once  to  see! 

"  Some  Roman  lord,  or  Southern  chief 
Of  mine  own  land,  it  is  — 
No  plebeian  Northman  ever  rode 
So  royally  as  this  I " 

Stern  fell  the  pause,  then,  —  till  a. dame 

With  calm  and  courteous  speech 
Upspoke  —  "  The  meaning  of  this  scene 

Permit  that  I  may  teach  ! 

"  Right  well  you  praise  the  noble  steed. 
The  chieftain  in  his  pride  — 
In  truth  it  were  a  glorious  thing 
To  wUness  siich  a  ride  ! 

"  To  see  the  wild  hoofs  spurn  the  ground  — 
The  long,  swift,  tireless  sweep  — 
The  heart  of  steel,  the  eye  of  fire 
That  horse  and  rider  keep  ! 

"  See  them,  the  battle  scenting  far, 
Still  faster,  harder  strain 
To  win  the  goal  and  lead  the  fight 
Upon  the  distant  plain  ! 

"Who  has  not  hejird  the  thrilling  tale 

Nor  known  the  hero's  fame  ? 

Fair  maiden,  do  you  guess  it  now, 

Or  shall  I  speak  his  name  ?  " 

Full  queenly  shone  the  lady's  eye, 

Full  royal  towered  her  form. 
As  suddenly  her  voice  became 

Incisive,  proud  and  warm. 

"  'Tis  Sheridan !  swift  spurring  on 
To  Winchester's  fair  town 
The  day  he  met  the  rebels  there 
And  smote  their  banners  down  !  " 

Dead  silence  like  a  curtain  fell 

On  the  gay  circle  round ; 
Each  lip  its  dawning  smile  suppressed  ; 

Each  bright  eye  sought  the  ground. 

The  startled  girl  with  crimson  cheek 

Shrank  silently  away ;  — 
The  daughter  of  the  Rebel  Chief 

Who  lost  the  fight  that  day 

That  Sheridan  to  Winchester 

Spurred  twenty  miles  away, 
Of  plebeian  Northmen  had,  I  ween 

No  farther  word  to  say  ! 

Caroline  Ji.  Sawyer. 
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THE  autumn  sunlight  lay  so  brightly 
on  the  hills  of  Newbern  that  after- 
noon^ that  Margaret  could  hardly  believe 
that  the  year  was  near  its  close.  She  lin- 
gered in  the  garden,  and  wandering  up  and 
down  the  paths  busied  herself  tn  pleasant 
little  services.  Here  she  plucked  the  dead 
leaves  from  a  crimson  woodbine,  and  there 
pulled  some  weeds  from  a  bed  of  asters. 
A  woman  never  seems  more  in  her  proper 
place  than  in  a  garden.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  we  have  been  used  from  childhood 
to  think  of  the  far-off  first  woman  as  living 
in  the  bloom  of  I^aradise. 

Look  at  Margaret.  She  is  a  comely 
English  woman.  Not  in  the  first  days  of 
womanhood,  for  there  is  a  calm  upon  her 
face  that  comes  only  to  those  who  have 
outlived  some  trouble.  She  has  been  a 
widow  for  some  time,  and  yet  wears  a  black 
dress,  but  no  widow's  cap  covers  the  shin- 
ing braids  of  her  dusky  hair.  More  than 
three  years  ago  her  husband.  Philip  Owen, 
bade  his  sweet  wife  good-by  and  sailed  for 
San  Francisco.  He  had  left  England  re- 
luctantly, for  it  was  very  hard  to  part  with 
Margaret,  and  again  he  was  becoming  emi- 
nent in  his  profession  of  the  law,  and 
rightly  felt  that  a  long  absence  would  be  an 
injury  to  his  brilliant  prospects.  His  doc- 
tor, however,  assured  the  whole  family  that 
nothing  but  a  long  sea  voyage  would  re- 
store him  to  perfect  health.  The  ship  on 
which  he  sailed  was  lost  at  sea. 

Then  a  great  change  fell  upon  this  wo- 
man, all  her  life  before  so  full  of  hope  and 
cheerfulness.  After  the  first  dark  cloud  of 
her  misery  was  lifted,  she  fell  into  a  strange, 
quiet  way,  full  of  seriousness  and  patience, 
more  touching  than  the  tears  of  other  wo- 
men were. 

But  such  brave  natures  as  hers  cannot 
live  long  in  despair  ;  its  air  is  not  native  to 
them.  By  little  and  little  she  brought  back 
some  interest  for  her  books  and  garden, 
and  sometimes  her  wonderful  voice  sang 
some  strain  long  unheard,  and  ringing 
through  the  old  house  startled  it  with  sweet 
echoes.  A  year  more  passed  by,  and  she 
was  again  her  own  cheerful  self. 

Let  us  leave  Margaret  in  the  garden,  and 
enter  the  house.    Tea  is  waiting  in  the  old- 


fashioned  parlor.  There  is  a  little  fire 
upon  the  hearth,  for  these  bright  October 
days  bring  chilly  evenings,  and  seated  be- 
fore it  is  an  old  lady  attired  in  a  soft,  dark 
dress,  with  white  cap  tied  beneath  her 
chin.  She  is  talking  placidly  to  a  bright- 
haired  child,  scarcely  more  than  a  baby, 
for  he  knows  so  few  words  that  he  seldom 
interrupts  his  grandmother's  story,  but  lis- 
tens sedately,  holding  her  hand  tightly  in 
the  grasp  of  his  fat  fingers.  A  young  man 
enters  the  room  whom  we  recognize  at 
once  as  the  son  of  this  old  gentlewoman, 
because  he  has  inherited  her  handsome 
features.  But  here  all  resemblance  ceases: 
Dr.  John  Lindsay  is  as  unceremonious  and 
alert  in  his  manner  as  his  mother  is  dig- 
nified and  placid.  His  young  wife  is  at  his 
side  ;  she  holds  a  letter  in  her  hand  which 
she  gives  ^presently  to  the  old  lady. 

«  For  Margaret." 

"  She  is  in  the  garden  ;  Wally  must  call 
Aunt  Margaret." 

No  sooner  said  than  the  child  ran  from 
his  place  as  fast  as  his  brown,  stout  little 
legs  would  carry  him. 

John  watched  his  boy  from  the  window 
and  reported  his  progress.  "  He's  got  to 
the  apple  tree  already,  trips  on  a  stone, 
down  he  goes,  looks  at  his  leg,  now  he's 
off  out  of  sight." 

In  a  few  minutes  Margaret  came  in, 
bringing  her  little  nephew  on  her  arm. 

"  A  letter  for  you,  dear,"  said  her  mother, 
placing  it  in  her  hand. 

"  Don't  wait  to  read  it  now,  Margaret,'* 
said  Jenny,  "  for  tea  is  just  ready." 

John  led  his  mother  to  her  place  at  the 
cheerful  table,  and  Margaret  and  his  bright- 
faced  little  wife  followed.  Wally  was  there 
too,  and  as  the  art  of  drinking  was  as  yet 
uuKuown  to  him,  they  handed  him  a  bottle 
of  milk  which  he  sucked  so  vigorously  that 
by  the  time  tea  was  poured  out  for  his  rela- 
tives, he  had  exhausted  the  last  drop,  and 
sat  regarding  them  all  with  a  surfeited  and 
happy  expression. 

After  the  tea  things  were  carried  out, 
John  and  Jenny  went  to  put  their  boy  to 
bed  and  left  the  mother  and  daughter  alone. 
Margaret  drew  her  chair  near  to  her  mother 
and  opened  her  letter.     She  read  it  through 
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once,  and  still  again,  and  then  said  gently, 
"  Mother,  two  months  ago  when  I  was  at 
Lady  Gore's,  I  met  Mr.  Graham,  a  gentle- 
man who  is  very  much  interested  in  music. 
He  heard  me  sing  a  number  of  times,  and 
was  very  much  pleased.  He  told  me  then 
that  he  was  soon  to  give  a  number  of  clas- 
sical concerts  in  London,  and  begged  me 
to  sing  at  one  of  them.  I  could  not  decide 
then,  so  he  has  written  me  about  it  Here 
is  his  letter." 

Madame  Lindsay  read  it  attentively,  and 
then  said,  "  You  do  not  need  the  money, 
Margaret  ?  " 

"  I  don't  exactly  need  it,  mother,  and  yet 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  it.  Besides, 
I  love  my  music  for  its  own  sake  and  would 
be  glad  to  advance  in  it." 

When  John  and  Jenny  came  in  and  heard 
that  Margaret  was  to  sing  at  a  concert,  they 
were  of  course  much  astonished.  John 
tried  to  dissuade  his  sister,  but  she  answered 
quietly,  "  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  sing 
once,  John  dear,  and  shall  again,  if  I  suc- 
ceed." 

John  knew  his  sister  too  well  to  oppose 
her,  so  the  subject  was  dropped.  After  a 
few  more  quiet,  happy  evenings  like  this, 
Margaret  and  her  mother  took  their  leave 
o!  John's  little  family  to  go  to  London  for 
the  concert. 

When  the  day  came,  Margaret's  heart 
beat  a  little  quickly  every  time  that  she 
thought  of  the  experience  that  the  evening 
would  bring.  At  five  o'clock  she  came 
down  to  her  mother.  Her  usual  dress  of 
some  soft,  black  stuff,  was  laid  aside  for 
one  of  black  silk,  that  fell  in  heavy  folds 
about  her  comely  figure.  White  lace  re- 
lieved its  darkness  at  her  neck  and  wrists. 
She  wore  none  of  the  heavy,  barbarous 
modern  jewelry,  but  at  her  throat  there 
sparkled  a  rich  ornament.  It  was  a  daisy, 
which  the  cunning  workman  had  imitated 
with  petals  of  pearl  about  a  yellow,  chang- 
ing centre  of  topaz.  This  was  the  "  Mar- 
guerite," which  had  been  preserved  in  her 
mother's  family  for  hundreds  of  years.  Tra- 
dition said  that  it  had  belonged  to  an  ad- 
herent of  the  beautiful  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
whose  emblem  flower  it  was.  Many  a  time 
this  ancient  jewel  had  shone  above  the 
brow,  or  glittered  on  the  breast  of  some 
good  woman  of  the  line  of  her  mother's  an- 


cestral house,  but  it  had  never  lent  its 
beauty  to  adorn  a  gentler  or  more  true- 
hearted  woman  than  the  one  who  now  wore 
it. 

Margaret  and  her  mother  sat  in  a  side 
room  at  the  concert,  waiting,  and  heard  the 
sweet  sound  of  the  violins.  The  opening 
strains  of  the  "  Murastille  "  greeted  their 
ears.  How  irtstantly  Margaret's  thoughts 
flew  back  to  the  time  she  had  heard  it  last 
with  her  dear  husband  in  that  very  hall ! 
And  now  she  thought  how  many  times 
since  their  last  parting,  he  had  paced  the 
dewy  decks  in  early  morning,  and  had  heard 
those  same  sea  sounds.  Far  different,  she 
felt^  must  have  been  the  terrific  music  of 
the  winds  and  waters,  on  that  night  when 
the  good  ship  went  down.  She  dared  not 
follow  out  a  train  of  thought  so  agitating, 
for  her  fancy  could  not  safely  call  up  a  pic- 
ture of  her  husband  in  his  danger,  even  at 
this  day  when  the  bitterness  of  her  grief 
was  past. 

The  conductor  came  to  take  her  to  her 
place.  To  look  at  the  two  women  one 
would  think  that  the  mother  was  Ihe  one 
about  to  face  some  unknown  trial,  for  her 
color  came  and  went,  and  she  held  her 
daughter  back  for  a  moment.  Margaret 
gently  drew  her  hand  away,  and  followed 
the  conductor  into  the  broad  light  of  the 
hall,  up  the  steps,  to  her  place  at  the  front 
of  the  stage. 

She  looked  up  once  at  the  hundreds  of 
people  awaiting  her  song.  The  listeners 
looked  upon  the  graceful  woman  on  the 
stage,  and  marked  the  serenity  of  her  face. 
Then  the  plaintive  obligato  of  the  violins 
broke  the  silence,  and  then  the  thrilling 
voice  was  heard  above  them  clear  and 
sweet  as  the  sound  of  flowing  water.  She 
sang  one  of  Bach's  glad  old  songs,  that 
seemed  like  t)ie  rejoicing  of  a  spirit  long 
captive,  that  had  burst  its  bonds  and 
breathed  once  more  its  native  air.  As 
Margaret  sang,  the  slight  timidity  she  felt 
at  first,  melted  away  like  mist  in  sunlight, 
and  she  sang  with  an  exaltation  and  glad- 
ness of  soul  that  she  had  never  felt  before. 
When  the  last  note  was  uttered  she  stood 
for  one  moment  with  bowed  head,  in  the 
deep  silence,  but  at  the  sound  of  ^applause 
walked  quietly  away. 

John  and  Jenny,  with  the  ever-present 
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boy,  had  come  up  to  London  for  the  con- 
cert, and  there  was  great  rejoicing  at 
Jenny's  sister's  that  night  over  Margaret's 
triumph. 

The  next  day  they  had  it  in  the  news- 
papers. And  John  exclaimed  in  high  glee, 
"There's  a  critic  that  has  dona  your  sing- 
ing in  great  style,  Margaret !  Ml  read  it." 
Accordingly  he  sat  down  and  looked  over  a 
long  notice  of  the  concert. 

"  Mother,  here's  what  it  says  about  Mar- 
garet.    Girls,  do  listen  !  '* 

**  We  have  often  heard  of  this  gifted  lady 
in  private  circles,  but  we  believe  last  night 
was  her  first  appearance  in  public.  She 
sang  Bach's  *  Mein  Herz,'  and  so  forth," 
said  John,  stumbling  over  the  German.  "  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  her  method  is 
above  reproach.  Her  voice,  though  not 
heavy,  has  still  great  depth,  and  a  certain 
rich,  purple,  fruity  bloom." 

The  three  young  people  laughed  merrily, 
but  Madame  Lindsay  sat  quietly  thinking. 
In  a  minute  she  said, 

"  Why  do  you  laugh,  John  ?  " 

"  Why,  mother,"  answered  he  deprecat- 
ingly,  yet  respectfully,  "the  *rich,  purple, 
fruity  bloom,'  you  know." 

"  I  cannot  understand  modern  criticism, 
my  son,"  said  the  old  lady,  shaking  her 
head  despondingly. 

"Nobody  does,  mother,"  replied  he,  "and 
that  is  the  reason  people  like  it  so  well." 

Only  a  night  and  a  day  could  Dr.  Lind- 
say steal  from  his  patients  ;  and  his  mother, 
tired  with  the  unusual  excitement,  decided 
to  return  to  Newbern  with  him.  Jenny's 
sister,  Mrs.  Mills,  pleaded  however  for  a 
longer  visit  from  the  young  ladies,  and  they 
almost  reluctantly  decided  to  remain  for  a 
few  days  longer.  Between  the  two  parties 
Wally's  fate  hung  in  the  balance;  but 
after  some  discussion  John  said,  "  Let  him 
decide  for  himself."  When  his  mother 
asked  that  oracular  boy  whether  he  would 
go  home  or  stay,  he  answered  promptly, 
"Iss'm,"  which  was  interpreted  by  the 
Mills  party  in  their  own  favor,  and  as  they 
were  in  the  majority  they  carried  the 
point. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Mills  invited  a  few 
friends  to  meet  her  guests  at  a  tea  party. 
As  Margaret  was  dressing  for  this  occa- 
sion, Jenny  said,  "  Be  sure  to  wear  your 


*  Marguerite,*  for  Mrs.  Mills  likes  it  better 
than  any  other  ornament  she  ever  saw." 

"Very  well,"  said  Margaret,  opening  a 
drawer  to  take  it  out  She  seemed  not  to 
find  it  in  its  place,  for  she  lifted  one  article 
after  another,  colored  uneasily,  and  at  last 
asked,  "  Have  you  seen  it  to-day,  Jenny  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  saw  it  on 
the  cushion  this  morning." 

"It  is  not  there  now.  O,  Jenny,  if  it  is 
lost  what  will  poor  mother  say?" 

They  both  searched  all  about  the  room, 
moved  the  furniture,  and  at  last  sat  down 
dispirited.     It  was  gone. 

Just  then  the  tea  bell  rang,  and  they 
agreed  not  to  say  anything  about  the  loss 
that  night,  lor  as  Jenny  said,  it  would  "  spoil 
the  party,"  and  they  felt  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  lost  by  a  few  hours'  delay. 

Ah,  there  was  a  rosy  little  child  lying 
fast  asleep  in  the  room  while  they  were 
searching,  that  knew  all  about  the  daisy 
flower.  Wally  had  been  playing  about  in 
the  morning  while  his  mamma  was  reading, 
and  had  seen  something  glittering  upon  the 
toilet  cushion.  He  climbed  into  a  chair 
and  took  the  Marguerite  in  his  hand.  Its 
lustre  pleased  him  for  a  few  minutes,  but 
he  was  soon  diverted  by  sounds  of  music 
in  the  street  below.  He  hurried  to  the 
window  which  was  open  a  little  way.  He 
could  not  look  out,  for  his  chin  just  reached 
the  window  sill,  but  he  stretched  up  his 
arms  and  the  Marguerite  dropped  from  his 
opened  hand  and  fell  down  to  the  sidewalk. 

At  this,  the  child  shouted  lustily,  and  his 
young  mamma  hurriedly  laid  down  her  book 
and  came  to  see  what  the  matter  was.  She 
saw  the  red  mark  on  his  chin  caused  by 
pressing  against  the  window  sill,  and 
thought  that  was  the  grievance.  The  spot 
was  duly  kissed,  the  child  stopped  crying, 
and  his  heroism  was  immediately  rewarded 
by  the  loan  of  his  iViother's  pearl-handled 
knife.  The  jewel  glittered  for  one  moment 
upon  the  pavement,  and  the  next  was  picked 
up  by  a  passer-by. 

Among  the  ships  that  anchored  in  Lon- 
don that  day,  there  was  one  that  had  made 
a  prosperous  voj'age  and  brought  many  a 
glad  hearted  sailor  to  his  wife  and  little 
ones.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  of 
landing,  a  gentleman  stood  on  the  deck 
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musing.  You  would  ha^e  said  that  he  was 
an  EngHshman,  for  his  broad  frame,  light 
brown  hair  and  blue  eyes  marked  him  for  a 
Saxon.  Years  had  passed  since  his  feet 
had  rested  upon  English  earth.  During 
his  exile  he  had  never  heard  one  word 
about  his  home  and  family.  He  knew  not 
even  that  the  wife  he  had  left  in  blooming 
health  was  yet  living.  Oh,  how  many  times 
he  had  longed  for  this  hour !  and  yet  now 
that  he  had  reached  his  native  land  again, 
his  spirit  was  troubled.  What  if  he  should 
go  back  to  his  old  home  to  find  that  the 
one  woman  in  the  world  for  him,  was  at 
rest  in  her  grave?  What  if  believing  him 
dead,  some  other  man  had  taken  his  place 
upon  the  hearthstone  ?  No,  if  she  yet 
lived  her  heart  still  beat  for  him,  the  lover 
and  the  husband  of  her  -youth.  When  he 
stepped  upon  the  quay  and  walked  through 
the  crowded  streets,  a  strange  feeling  came 
upon  him,  as  if  he  had  been  dead  and  had 
come  to  lite  again. 

He  bent  his  steps  towards  a  railroad 
station  and  entered  the  depot  just  in  time 
to  see  a  great  train  gliding  slowly  out.  He 
found  out  that  there  would  be  another  train 
in  half  an  hour  that  would  stop  at  the  little 
country  town  where  he  wished  to  go.  As  his 
strange  mood,  now  happy,  now  anxious, 
allowed  him  no  rest,  he  went  out  to  walk 
the  streets ;  he  passed  down  one,  and  up 
another,  and  another,  and  came  at  last  into 
one  less  crowded  than  the  rest,  and  walked 
hurriedly  along,  his  thoughts  always  on 
that  one  question,  "  Shall  I  find  my  wife 
alive.?" 

What  is  that  on  the  pavement  a  few 
steps  before  him  ?  He  walked  on  and 
picked  up  a  woman's  brooch.  It  was  a 
daisy  with  petals  of  pearl  about  a  centre  of 
topaz.  No  man  looks  at  such  an  ornament 
with  such  loving  eyes  as  a  woman  does. 
But  this  man  seemed  moved.  As  a  per- 
fume sometimes  brings  back  a  memory  of 
some  scene  long  past  and  half  forgotten,  so 
this  dead  semblance  of  a  living  flower 
brought  back  to  this  man  a  vision  of  a  field 
waving  with  grass  and  daisies  where  he  had 
played,  a  little  child.  As  he  still  held  the 
jewel  in  his  hand,  it  suggested  to  him,  also, 
a  memory  of  the  first  time  he  ever  saw  his 
wife,  a  blithe  young  woman  with  daisies  in 
her  shining  hair.    Then  she  had  seemed 


**  A  lovely  apparition  sent 
To  be  a  moment's  ornament." 

And  now  looking  again  at  the  starry  jewel 
in  his  hand,  he  ielt  sure  that  he  had  seen 
it  before. 

"  Strange,"  thought  he,  « that  I  did  not 
think  of  it  at  first,  but  I  must  have  seen  a 
brooch  like  this  somewhere."  He  looked 
at  the  reverse  side  of  the  Marguerite,  and 
read  upon  the  plain  gold  plate  a  motto  in 
old  French.  He  could  not  translate  it  at 
first,  but  in  a  few  moments  the  meaning 
flashed  upon  him.  He  stopped  in  the  street. 
What  could  this  mean  ?  It  must  be  Madame 
Lindsay's  "  Marguerite,"  that  she  had 
valued  almost  as  the  apple  of  her  eye.  She 
could  not  have  lost  it.  Could  it  be  that 
she  had  been  compelled  to  part  with  it  to 
satisfy  a  want  of  hers  or  Margaret's,  and 
its  new  owner  had  lost  it?  Perhaps  so. 
The  striking  of  a  clock  reminded  him  that 
it  was  time  to  retrace  his  steps,  so  he  put 
the  jewel  in  his  pocket,  hurried  to  the  train, 
and  was  soon  gliding  swiftly  out  of  London. 

In  three  hours  he  alighted  in  a  prosperous 
little  town.  He  walked  briskly  up  its  prin- 
cipal street,  then  turned  out  upon  a  less 
frequented  road,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was 
in  sight  of  an  old  stone  house  that  he  re- 
membered well.  The  sunlight  liy  warm 
upon  the  lawn  in  front,  and  some  late 
flowers  glowed  yet  in  the  garden  borders 
How  passing  strange  it  seemed  to  stand 
again  under  the  porch  and  see  the  shadows 
of  the  ivys  trembling  upon  the  doorsteps, 
in  the  old  way  he  had  so  often  noticed. 
As  he  waited,  he  noted  all  the  details  in 
this  picture  of  his  past  home.  Was  it  to 
be  his  home  again  ? 

A  womar.  opened  the  door,  and  told  him 
that  Madame  Lindsay  and  her  son  and 
daughter  had  moved  from  that  house  nearly 
two  years  previous.  They  had  gone  to 
Edinburgh,  she  said,  but  she  knew  no  par- 
ticulars. 

Philip  turned  away  with  a  heavy  heart, 
and  got  back  to  London  late  in  the  after- 
noon. Ihat  evening  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  go  to  Edinburgh  the  next  morning  if  he 
could  only  find  out  positively  that  the  Lind- 
says had  gone  there.  He  sat  in  the  read- 
ing room  of  a  hotel  trying  to  think  of  some 
old  acquaintance  who  would  be  likely  to 
know  where  they  were.  "There's  Hud- 
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son,"  he  thought  at  last,  "  he  was  practicing 
medicine  here  when  I  went  away.  Of  course 
he  would  know  where  John  is.  I'll  hunt 
him  up  to-morrow  morning."  This  settled 
he  spent  a  whole  morning  trying  to  find 
Hudson,  who  when  he  was  found,  told 
Philip  that  the  Lindsays  had  gone  to  Edin- 
burgh from  their  old  home,  but  he  was  quite 
sure  that  he  had  heard  since,  that  they  had 
come  to  England  again. 

Philip  spent  the  rest  of  the  day,  without 
hearing  anything  definite  about  his  family. 
But  at  night  he  took  up  a  paper,  and  after 
a  little,  chanced  upon  this  paragraph. 

"  Ten  pounds  reward  1  Lost  on  Tues- 
day, in  the  vicinity  of  Princess  street,  a 
lady's  brooch  of  pearls  and  topaz.  The 
above  reward  will  be  paid  to  any  person 
who  returns  it  to  John  W.  Forbes  &  Co., 
372  Oxford  Street." 

"  Why  thought  Philip,  "  here,  at  last  is 
good  fortune.  That  notice  refers  of  course, 
to  this  brooch  I  have  in  my  pocket.  Now 
if  1  go  to  Forbes  &  Co.,  and  ask  them  for 
John  Lindsay's  address,  they  will  be  likely 
to  have  it,  and  I  need  say  nothing  about 
the  brooch,  but  have  the  pleasure  of  retun- 
ing  it  to  the  owner  myself." 

In  the  morning  he  carried  out  this  plan, 
and  learned  that  the  Lindsays  had  return- 
ed from  Scotland  six  months  previous,  and 
were  then  settled  in  Newbern,  thirty  miles 
from  London. 

Late  that  same  day,  Philip  was  at  New- 
bern, waiting  upon  the  steps  of  Dr.  Lind- 
say's house.  The  maid  opened  the  door, 
and  in  answer  to  his  question  said  that  the 
doctor  was  the  only  member  of  the  family 
at  home. 

"  Tell  the  doctor  that  a  friend  wishes  to 
see  him,"  he  said  to  the  maid  when  she 
had  ushered  him  into  the  parlor.  The 
room  breathed  of  comfort,  with  flowers, 
and  pictures,  and  the  luxury  of  old-fashioned 
furniture.  He  heard  John's  pleasant  voice 
bidding  some  one  good-by  at  the  door,  and 
in  a  moment  more,  he  entered  the  room. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you,  sir,"  said  John 
cheerily. 

"  All  that  a  brother  can  do,"  said  Philip, 
rising  quickly  and  holding  out  both  hands. 

John  thrilled  with  a  sudden  thought  that 
struck  him  as  he  looked  at  the  tall  man 
opposite,  he  was  so  like — some  one  long 


since  dead.  But  this  John  was  no  vision- 
ary, and  that  thought  was  quickly  succeed- 
ed by  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  one  who 
must  be  ia great  need  of  his  advice  or  skill, 
to  speak  in  such  an  earnest  manner. 

"  You  must  tell  me  what  to  do,"  said  he 
gently. 

The  stranger  spoke  no  word,  but  looked 
at  him  as  steadfastly  as  before.  Light  sud- 
denly beamed  upon  John  from  the  man's 
clear,  smilingey/es,  and  he  cried  out  "Philip! 
Philip !  "  and  shook  both  his  hands  with 
such  fervor  that  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
**  Mother  is  out  walking,  and  Margaret  and 
Jenny  and  the  boy  are  coming  home  from 
London  to-morrow  morning,"  volunteered 
John. 

"  Dear  lad,"  said  Philip  laymg  his  hand 
upon  John's  sleeve,  "  tell  me  about  Mar- 
garet. 

"  She  is  well,  Philip,  and  just  as  lovely 
as  ever.  Of  course  she  thinks  as  we  all 
did,  that  you  are  dead.  She  wears  her 
black  dress  yet." 

John  said  all  this  in  great  haste,  and  then 
turned  around  and  shook  Philip's  hand 
with  all  his  might,  and  cried  out  raptur- 
ously, "  Welcome  home,  my  boy  !  " 

The  two  men  sat  down  for  a  talk,  but 
John's  mood  would  not  allow  him  to  be 
quiet  He  jumped  up  and  went  to  the 
window  and  exclaimed,  "  There's  mother 
coming  up  the  path.  I  will  take  her  into 
another  room  and  prepare  her  for  tliis  great 
surprise  ! " 

He  ran  to  the  door  and  led  his  mother 
into  the  sitting-room.  This  vigorous  old 
gentlewoman  had  just  taken  her  daily  walk 
of  two  miles,  and  came  in  with  cheeks  as 
fresh  as  a  girl's. 

"  Mother,"  said  John,  dashing  at  the  sub- 
ject at  once  in  his  characteristic  style, 
"  There's  a  friend  of  ypurs  in  the  parlor, 
guess  who  it  is." 

"  My  son,"  returned  the  old  lady  quietly, 
"  I  never  guess,  and  if  I  were  to  do  so  now, 
there  wo\ild  be  nothing  to  limit  me." 

She  folded  her  shawl,  and  smoothed  it 
out  with  a  calmness  that  was  perfectly  ex- 
asperating to  John.  So  he  said  at  once,  "  I 
came  out  to  prepare  you  for  a  shock, 
mother,  but  I  find  I  don't  know  how,  so  I 
may  as  well  tell  you  at  first,  that  Philip  is 
alive  and  in  this  house." 
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« Philip ; "  said  the  old  lady  vacantly, 
"whom  do  you  mean  ?." 

"  I  mean,  mother,"  said  John,  taking  her 
bands  in  his,  "  that  Philip  Owen  is  not  dead, 
and  that  he  has  come  back  again  to  us  all. 
He  has  not  yet  told  me  what  disaster  kept 
him  from  communicating  with  us,  for  I  had 
been  with  him  only  a  few  minutes  when 
you  came  in.  Come  and  see  him,"  added 
he,  drawing  her  away  before  she  could  fully 
comprehend  all  the  marvel  that  he  had  told 
her. 

As  Philip  rose  and  came  to  meet  them, 
there  was  no  coubt  in  her  mind  as  to  his 
identity,  as  there  had  been  in  John's.  But 
a  terrible  question  occurred  to  her,  "  could 
it  be  that  his  absence  had  been  voluntary  ?" 
This  thought  melted  away  before  the  look 
of  his  calm  eyes,  and  she  held  out  her 
hands,  and  faltered  out,  "  My  dear  Philip  ! 
my  dear  son  ! " 

"What  does  it  all  mean,  Philip?"  the 
old  lady  asked,  gently  laying  her  hand  upon 
his  arm. 

"  it  means  mother,"  returned  he,  "  that 
I  have  suffered  sickness  and  shipwreck, 
privation  and  suspense,  since  I  parted  from 
you,  and  yet  am  suffered  to  come  back  to 
find  my  precious  wife  and  all  my  dear 
family  again." 

"  Mother,  mother,"  cried  out  the  young 
doctor  in  great  perturbation,  "don*t  let 
Philip  tell  his  story  till  I  can  hear  it  too, 
for  there's  old  Mrs.  Wilson  coming  up  the 
path,  and  it  would  be  just  like  one  of  those 
children  of  hers  to  be  sick  and  call  me  off. 
I  never  had  a  good  time  yet,  that  5ome  of 
those  Wilsons  didn't  break  a  leg  or  come 
down  with  the  scarlet  fever." 

John  hurried  to  the  door  himself,  to 
secure  greater  despatch,  but  stopped  an 
instant  as  he  passed  Philip  to  strike  him 
on  the  back  and  cry  out,  "  Welcome  home  ! " 
just  like  the  great,  gleeful  boy  he  was. 

The  Wilson  trouble  this  time,  arose  from 
a  defective  tooth,  which  John  disposed  of 
in  a  very  summary  manner,  and  hurried 
back  to  his  newly  found  brother.  It  was 
now  dark,  and  Madame  Lindsay  had  lighted 
the  candles  and  a  light  fire  sparkled  upon 
the  hearth. 

"  Now,  Philip,    Pm  ready,"    cried  John 
rushing  in,  forceps  in  hand. 
"  John  dear,"  said  his  mother,  smiling  at 


his  absurd  appearance,  "  do  go  and  make 
yourself  neat  for  tea.  I  shall  not  let  Philip 
tell  his  story  yet,  for  see  how  tired  he 
looks." 

"  Poor  Phil,  he  has  seen  hard  times," 
thought  he,  and  then  said  in  his  loud, 
cheerful  way,  "  You  are  quite  nght,  as 
usual,  mother,  give  him  some  supper,  and 
a  strengthening  cordial  won't  hurt  him, 
which  I'll  prepare." 

After  tea  they  sat  together  around  the 
fire,  and  a  pleasant  group  they  made, — the 
bright  faced  old  lady  with  a  son  on  either 
side.     Then  Philip  lold  his  story. 

He  remembered  lying  on  ship-board  sick 
of  a  fever,  and  hearing  a  cry  of  fire.  Next 
a  confused  recoUecHon  of  being  raised  up 
and  dressed,  and  being  lowered  to  a  raft. 
"  The  night  was  calm,  and  I  remember 
well,"  said  he,  "how  glorious  the  moon- 
light was.  There  were  two  rafts,  and  at 
first  there  was  much  eager  talk  among  the 
men  about  how  the  ship  took  fire,  but  I 
was  too  ill  to  understand  it  all.  But  after 
a  little  they  were  quiet,  and  we  could  hear 
the  flames  crackling  as  they  wrapped  round 
the  whole  ship,  and  I  lay  and  watched  it 
until  it  burned  to  the  water's  edge.  I  sup- 
pose that  the  exposure  must  have  increased 
my  sickness,  for  I  cannot  remember  any- 
thing else  distinctly,  until  I  found  myself 
again  on  shipboard,  sick  in  a  berth,  with 
Captain  Morvil  reading  beside  me. 
"  Do  you  know  me,  Philip  1 "  he  asked. 
"  Yes,  I  said,  but  I  have  not  seen  you 
before  since  the  fire." 

"  Why,  lad,"  he  exclaimed,  "  we  thought 
you  didn't  know  anything  about  that,  for 
you  never  spoke  one  reasonable  word, 
after  we  got  you  on  the  raft,  until  this 
morning.  You  must  not  talk  any  more 
now,  but  in  a  few  days  if  you  are  stronger, 
I  will  tell  you  all  the  rest." 

In  a  week  he  sat  by  me  again,  and  told 
me  that  he  had  lost  sight  of  the  other  raft 
in  the  night,  but  that  we  had  drifted  on  for 
ten  days,  and  at  length  when  the  last 
morsel  of  the  provisions  was  eaten,  and 
there  was  left  but  a  pint  of  water,  and  des- 
pair had  come  upon  all,  we  sighted  a  sail, 
which,  attracted  by  signals  of  distress,  bore 
down  upon  us  and  picked  us  up.  The  ship 
proved  to  be  a  New  Bedford  whaler  bound 
out.    After    weeks  of   feebleness   on  my 
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tedious  way  to  recovery,  I  made  inquiry 
as  to  the  probable  length  of  the  cruise.  The 
captain  said  that  he  hoped  to  be  in  New 
Bedford  harbor  in  two  years  and  a  half 
from  that  time.  I  had  then  been  away 
from  home  five  months,  and  the  thought 
of  being  away  so  much  longer  quite  dis- 
heartened me.  The  captain  saw  how  dis- 
pirited I  was,  and  tried  to  cheer  me  by 
saying  that  we  might  fall  in  with  some 
ship  outward  bound  before  the  end  of  the 
cruise." 

I  will  not  follow  Philip  through  all  his 
narrative,  but  will  tell  you  that  not  until 
they  had  been  at  sea  twenty-three  months 
did  they  speak  an  English  vessel  home- 
ward bound.  John  had  listened  to  Phil- 
ip's story  very  quietly  for  him,  but  as  soon 
as  it  was  finished  he  darted  from  his  chair 
and  shook  Philip's  hand  with  great  f::rvor. 
"  Welcome  home  to  England,  Phil !  " 

The  old  lady  laid  her  thin  fingers  on 
Philip's  brown  hand,  and  said  warmly,  "  I 
thank  God  for  this  night." 

John  now  said  that  he  must  go  out  for 
a  little  while,  although  it  was  then  almost 
nine  o'clock.    His  mother  remonstrated. 

"  Why  John,  dear,  it  is  no  time  to  visit 
a  patient  now,  you  will  destroy  his  rest  for 
the  night." 

"  You  are  partly  right,  mother,"  said  he 
kissing  her,  "  but  I  shan't  stay  long." 

He  shook  hands  with  Philip  as  if  he  were 
proposing  to  start  upon  a  long  voyage  him- 
self, and  felt  the  chances  of  return  ex- 
tremely doubtful. 

Now  that  they  were  alone,Philip  thought 
of  the  Marguerite,  for  the  first  time  since 
his  arrival. 

"  I  must  tell  you,  mother,"  said  he,  "how 
I  came  to  find  you.  It  was  through  the 
advertisement  in  the  Times,  referring  to 
your  lost  jewel.  I  found  Forbes  &  Co., 
and  they  told  me  where  you  were." 

"  But  how  did  you  know  that  the  notice 
referred  to  my  Marguerite  ? "  asked  the 
bright  old  lady. 

"  Because,  mother,  I  had  previously 
picked  up  a  brooch  in  the  street,  and  knew 
by  the  motto  that  it- was  yours." 

"  The  old  lady  took  the  daisy  from  his 
hand,  and  looked  at  it  with  sparkling  eyes. 
"  Poor  Margaret,"   she  said,  **  is  terribly 


distressed  at  the  loss  of  it,  as  I  learned  only 
this  morning." 

At  that  moment  John  dashed  into  the 
room,  and  a  lady  followed  close  behind. 
Philip  rose  in  surprise,  and  the  light  fell 
upon  the  woman's  face.  It  was  Margaret 
He  folded  her  to  his  heart,  but  she  spoke 
no  word.  He  smoothed  and  kissed  her 
shining  hair.  "  Dear  love  !  dear  love  ! 
Let  me  look  at  you,  Margaret,"  he  pleaded, 
trying  to  lift  her  face  to  his.  She  was 
weeping  and  could  not  look  up,  but  clung 
to  him  as  if  she  feared  to  lose  him.  The 
mother  and  her  son  quietly  left  the  room. 
Then  Mrs.  Lindsay  demanded  of  John  how 
he  had  contrived  to  send  word  to  Margaret. 

"  I  sent  old  Mrs.  Wilson  to  the  station 
with  a  telegram  telling  Margaret  that  we 
were  well,  but  that  she  must  come  home 
to-night,  if  possible.  On  our  way  from  the 
station,  I  brcke  the  news  to  her." 

In  a  little  while  the  old  lady  and  John 
were  joined  by  Philip  and  his  happy  wife. 
When  Margaret  bade  her  mother  good- 
night, the  old  lady  held  her  hand  and  said, 
"  I  wish  to  give  you  a  little  present  to- 
night, my  dear,  it  will  serve  to  keep  this 
happy  night  in  remembrance." 

Imagine  Margaret's  astonishment,  when 
her  mother  fastened  in  her  dress  the  beau- 
tiful brooch  she  had  lost  in  London,  two 
days  before. 

**  I  suppose,  mother,"  said  John,  that  as 
you  have  given  the  brooch  to  Margaret, 
Phil  won't  be  ungrateful  enough  to  claim 
the  ten  pounds  reward." 

"Philip  found  it?"  asked  Margaret, 
"  really  and  truly,  John  ? " 

"  Truly  and  really,  my  dear,"  answered 
her  brother,  and  by  its  means,  found  you." 

Two  years  ago  I  spent  a  Christmas  with 
these  English  friends,  and  found  Madame 
Lindsay  still  hale  and  bright.  Her  sons 
and  daughters  were  living  with  her.  Wal- 
ter was  quite  a  lad,  and  led  about  a  little 
creature  whose  starry  eyes  and  floating, 
dusky  hair,  reminded  me  of  Margaret  in 
her  childhood. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  said  I,  lifting  her  little 
face  to  mine. 

"  I  am  Marguerite,"  she  answered  simply. 
jRu/A  B.  Chenery. 
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Thoughts  for  Easter. 

Easter  is  a  feast  of  gladness.  No  words 
are  necessary  on  this  point ;  all  Christen- 
dom, on  the  coming  Eahter  morn,  will  be 
eloquent  of  its  truth.  The  long  quiet  of 
sorrowful  Lent,  culminating  in  the  gloom 
and  solemnity  of  Passion  week,  is  sud- 
denly rent  away  as  a  veil,  and  the  whole 
church,  like  the  reviving  spring,  breaks  into 
bloom  and  singing.  Glad  hallelujahs  peal 
from  the  churches  out  into  the  thronged 
city  streets  and  upon  the  still  country  air. 
Through  the  open  doors  steals  unwonted 
fragrance,  and  looking  within  you  shall  see 
the  altars  decked  as  tor  a  bridal,  with  the 
choicest  flowers  of  the  year.  Flower- 
wreathed  crosses  hang  in  home-windows, 
flowers  are  strewn  thick  on  new-made 
graves.  Everything  that  can  express  glad 
emotion  is  summoned  to  attest  the  joy  of 
the  disciples  of  Jesus,  as  two  thousand  years 
after  those  first  disciples,  they  hail  his  res- 
urrection morn. 

Whatever  foundation  there  be  for  this 
doctrine  of  immortality,  however  strong  or 
weak  the  faith  with  which  it  is  held,  one 
thing  is  certain;  it  is  believed  to  be,  if 
'true,  a  joyful  truth.  The  thought  is  en- 
heartening.  Truly,  life  must  be  a  good 
thing,  if  all  these  multitudes  accept  so  re- 
joicingly the  prospect  of  its  endless  con- 
tinuance. It  is  a  very  practical  test  of  the 
intuitive  love  of  life.  Careworn  and  sor- 
rowful faces  are  plentiful  amid  the  throng ; 
judging  by  the  sad  realities  of  their  fate, 
one  might  say  they  had  found  life  an  evil 
thing,  and  might  rather  be  appalled  than  re- 
joiced at  the  thought  of  its  going  on  and  on 
through  unimaginable  years.  But  experi- 
ence shows  no  such  effect  in  the  healthy 
thought  of  continued  life.  Its  cup  is  never 
so  bitter  that  we  would  purchase  exemp- 
tion from  it  at  the  price  of  nonentity.  Even 
if  its  experiences  would  naturally  lead  to 
despair,  its  better  possibilities,  at  least,  are 
ever  present,  and  the  actual  is  sweetened 
with  the  ideal.  The  Saviour  quoted  the 
proverb  of  paganism  when  he  said,  "It 
were  good  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been 
bora.*'    Job  had  16s t  hope,  and  courage, 
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and  reason,  and  (iod,  when  he  was  ready 
to  curse  Him  and  die. 

**  Whatever  craaty  sorrow  saith. 
No  life  that  breathes  with  human  breath 
Has  ever  truly  longed  for  death. 
'Tis  life  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant, 
O  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant, 
More  life  aad  fuller,  that  we  want." 

None  so  poor,  so  forlorn,  so  full  ot 
misery,  but  comes  with  gladness  to  the 
altar  of  this  hope.  Whatever  fate  may  have 
seemed  to  say,  whatever  theory  he  may 
think  he  holds  with  regard  to  possible  dan- 
gers and  pains  in  the  future,  h&  feels  a  good 
providence  in  the  fact  that  he  is  alive :  he 
accepts  as  a  grand  and  joyful  thing  the 
destiny  of  immortality.  Surely  this  is  sig- 
nificant. If  as  the  metaphysicians  have 
always  said,  we  cannot  think  what  does  not 
or  cannot  exist,  then  immortality  must  be 
true  ;  but  there  is  a  step  beyond  this.  If 
we  cannot  conceive  anything  so  good  or  so 
grand  that  God  who  is  inflnite  goodness 
and  power,  cannot  and  shall  not  do  it.  then 
it  w  a  good  thing  that  we  live,  and  immor- 
tal life  must  be,  for  every  soul,  guided  to 
ends  of  infinite  blessing. 

But  the  joy  of  this  hope  of  immortality  is 
not  only  a  testimony  to  life's  sweetness,  it 
is  more  eloquent  still  of  its  incompleteness^ 
We  desire  to  live,  but  not  the  same  life. 
Who  would  repeat  his  past  ?  It  is  "  the 
glory  of  going  on"  that  we  seek, — more 
life,  and  fuller ;  room  for  growth ;  space  to 
sphere  our  ambitions.  The  glory  of  going 
on  1  the  lifting  of  the  horizon  ;  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  infinite  tasks  which  the 
universe  sets  us ;  the  comprehension  of  all 
mysteries  and  all  knowledge;  the  perfec- 
tion in  righteousness  and  grace !  The  fact 
that  we  see  all  this,  above  our  reach  but 
not  beyond  our  desire,  and  that  this  life  is 
insufficient  for  it,  is  itself  a  proof  of  the 
soul's  divine  destiny.  We  cannot  be 
mocked  by  this  vast  sum  of  the  unattained. 
The  elusive  secre«s  of  the  earth  and  air; 
the  mystery  of  the  far-off  worlds  of  light;  the 
baffling  problems  of  our  own  inner  life  ;  the 
gleams  of  a  higher  and  finer  intelligence  that 
flit  across  the  spiritual  vision, — all  these, 
if  our  hope  and  faith  be  not  vain,  we  shall 
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grasp  in  the  rapture  of  possession  and  com- 
prehension. Imagination  cannot  exhaust 
the  possible  achievements  of  an  endless  life. 
The  farthest  star  is  not  beyond  the  flight 
of  the  ever-seeking  soul.  And  increase  of 
knowledge  shall  forever  be  increase  ot 
power  to  attain,  and  of  capacity  to  enjoy. 
Because  our  hearts  burn  within  us  at  such 
an  outlook  as  this,  we  know  that  they  are 
both  worthy  and  capable  of  that  for  which 
they  long.  This  little  life  of  earth,  so 
meagre  and  dwarfed  and  broken,  is  but  the 
entrance-hall  ot  the  many  mansions  which 
stretch  away  into  infinite  distance,  with 
ever  expanding  walls,  and  furnished  with 
ever-new  and  increasing  delights. 

And  does  the  joy  of  such  an  outlook  as 
this,  shed  no  reflex  light  on  the  life  that 
now  is  ?  Answer  ye,  whose  eager,  ques- 
tioning, restless  lives  find  no  other  light 
below  or  above.  Sad  enough  it  is  that  life 
must  be  meagre  and  dwarfed  and  broken  ; 
that  youth  is  gone  ere  we  realize  its  golden 
uses  and  privileges ;  that  manhood  must  be 
fretted  away  with  petty  cares  and  the  mere 
struggle  for  existence,  while  all  the  wonders 
of  the  universe  wait  unchallenged ;  that 
old  age  saps  the  strength  and  dims  the 
mental  powers  just  as  we  begin  to  live ; — 
sad  enough  it  is  that  we  miss  our  brightest 
hopes,  our  most  cherished  plans,  our  noblest 
ambitions.  But  heart-breaking  it  would 
be,  if  there  were  no  possibility  of  fulfilment 
otherwhere ;  if  we  carried  not  always  in 
our  secret  heart  the  dream  of  better  days, 
when  our  losses  shall  be  retrieved,  our  as- 
pirations and  ambitions  .find  scope  for 
achievement,  and  the  pain  of  our  mistakes 
and  sins  be  soothed  by  the  divine  oppor- 
tunity to  try  again. 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  element  of 
joy  in  our  hope  of  immortal  life, — its  com- 
pensations. Only  a  narrow  and  meagre 
view  of  immortality  would  place  it  in  con- 
trast with  this  little  span  of  mortal  life. 
We  would  by  no  means  rank  this  hope  of 
compensation  in  the  life  to  come  beside 
the  sublime  thought  of  the  soul's  fulfilment 
of  its  immortal  destiny.  However  close  be 
the  connection  between  this  stage  of  ex- 
istence and  that  which  succeeds  it,  we  can- 
not reasonably  suppose  that  the  accidents 
of  this  infant  hour  project  themselves  far 


into  the  depth  of  the  eternal  years.  But 
the  mind,  like  the  eye,  sees  the  smaller 
object  that  is  liear,  not  only  more  vividly, 
but  in  as  large  proportion,  as  the  vaster 
one  that  looms  on  the  far  horizon.  So  our 
thought  of  immortality  rests  largely  in  the 
heaven  that  lies  just  beyond  the  bound  of 
this  troubled  life.  In  this  immediate  sense 
the  next  life  presents  itself  to  imagination 
— shall  we  not  say,  to  faith  ?  as  the  com- 
plement of  this.  There  the  weary  shall 
find  rest ;  the  sick,  health ;  the  oppressed, 
liberty ;  the  desolate,  their  loved  again ; 
and  tears  shall  be  wiped  from  oflf  all  faces. 
When  the  sorrows  of  this  life  are  most  un- 
endurable, then  the  prospect  of  that  other 
home  seems  most  desirable. 

"  'Tis  by  the  faiih  of  joys  to  come 
We  walk  through  deserts  dark  as  night.'* 

How  often  does  life  present  problems  so 
dark  that  we  can  see  no  possible  solution 
or  relief  but  in  death.  And  consciously  or 
not,  the  relief  we  find  in  death  depends  on 
this  faith  or  dream  or  instinct  of  what  lies 
beyond  death.  When  the  great  masters 
weave  this  trageay  into  poetry  they  under- 
stand its  secret  well.  Death  is  at  the  end, 
to  be  sure,  often  despairing  and  suicidal. 
But  the  catastrophe  becomes  endurable, 
because  in  the  desperation  of  circumstances 
there  has  come  to  be  no  other  escape.  But 
does  death  mean  simply  escape  ?  Nay, 
the  poet  hints  otherwise,  or  trusts  the 
imagination  to  carry  out  the  drama.  Des- 
tiny cannot  be  so  escaped  ;  but  death  means 
that  better  thing,  opportunity  to  right  the 
wrong.  Romeo  and  Juliet  meet  again, 
beyond  the  sorrowful  tomb ;  Desdemona 
has  room  for  explanation  ;  Hamlet's  mad- 
ness falls  oflf  like  fetters,  and  the  clear-see- 
ing spirit  solves  for  itself  the  problems  ot 
destiny.  Ah,  not  in  this  shadow-land  of 
genius  alone,  does  the  agonized  spectator 
comfort  himself  with  the  thought  of  what 
lies  beyond  the  closing  scene  ! 

This  three-fold  joy,  of  continuance,  of 
fulfilment,  of  compensation,  resides  and 
mingles  in  the  hope  which  we  celebrate 
with  our  Easter  flowers.  We  speak  not 
now  of  the  foundations  of  this  hope,  and 
their  relation  to  the  single  historical  event 
we  thus  commemorate.  Its  foundations 
are  broader  and  deeper  than  any  event. 
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Had  there  been  no  resurrection  morn,  the 
voice  of  the  immortal  within  the  soul  had 
still  proclaimed  its  message.  The  metem- 
psychosis of  paganism,  the  ohental  para- 
dise, the  dream  of  the  poor  Indian,  who 
sees  behind  the  cloud-capped  hills  his 
humble  heaven, — this  universal  attraction 
to  another  world,  makes  the  fact  of  that 
other  world  a  necessary  conclusion.  Science 
has  found  nothing  so  certain  as  this  law. 
When  the  astronomers  learned  the  per- 
turbations in  the  orbit  of  the  supposed  out- 
ermost planet  of  our  system,  they  said  there 
must  be  a  world  beyond.  It  could  not  be 
attracted  to  nothing.  And  guided  only  by 
this  invisible,  immutable  law,  they  meas- 
ured that  other  world,  they  determined  its 
orbit  and  its  place,  and  anticipated  the 
telescope  that  finally  discerned  it  in  the 
far-off  depths  of  space.  What  the  dis- 
covery ot  Neptune  was  to  the  astronomer, 
such  to  the  believer  is  the  resurrection 
morn,— the  denK)nstration  to  the  senses 
of  what  had  proved  itself  to  reason  and 
£aith  before. 

But  our  thought  limits  itself,  now,  to  the 
effect  of  such  a  faith  upon  human  life. 
And  we  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  a  joy- 
ful thing  to  believe.  Not  one  day  alone 
of  all  the  year  does  it  flood  with  gladness, 
but  every  day  and  hour,  every  act  and 
thought  and  dream  of  life  is  touched  by 
its  potent  influence.  Does  any  one  imag- 
ine it  is  a  speculation,  a  theory,  that  may 
be  held  in  abeyance,  that  must  wait  the 
solation  of  death  before  it  can  have  any 
vital  meaning  for  our  lives  ?  Believe  it 
not.  Any  future  event  of  this  earthly  life, 
a  great  hope,  an  absorbing  love,  waiting  for 
their  fruition,  will  shape  every  minutest 
event  of  the  present  with  reference  to  that 
fniition ;  how  much  more  this  lifting  of  the 
horizon  that  reveals  a  beckoning  eternity  ! 
The  experiment  of  holding  this  faith  in 
abeyance  will  never  be  more  brilliantly, 
more  completely,  more  sorrowfully  tried, 
than  it  has  been  tried.  And  Mill  and 
Comte,  and  Frothingham,  and  the  whole 
school  of  those  who  refuse  to  dogmatize  on 
what  lies  beyond  their  earthly  horiron,  em- 
phasize by  their  own  confession  the  words 
of  inspiration,  "  If  in  this  life  only  we  have 
hope,  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable.*' 


The  Christian,  educated  in  such  a  faith, 
cannot  comprehend  the  desolateness  of  a 
life  without  it;  but  he  can  faintly  imagine 
it.  Sink  this  strong,  onflowing  current  of 
life  in  desert  sands  ;  shut  out  this  vast  in- 
finity that  forever  attracts  imagination  and 
reverence ;  banish  the  Comforter  whose 
still  small  voice  is  ever  saying,  "  Earth  has 
no  sorrow  that  heaven  cannot  heal ;  "  and 
what  would  life  have  left  to  compare  with 
this  infinite  loss  ?  Imagine  this 'hope  ban- 
ished from  all  hearts,  and  thmk  of  the  joy 
and  inspiration  that  would  be  taken  out  of 
the  world !  **  I  can  understand"  said  a 
great  poet,  in  conversation  with  a  friend, 
"  how  in  a  man's  intellectual  or  spiritual . 
bewilderment  he  may  fall  back  upon  a  cold 
and  barren  unbelief.  But  why  he  should 
want  to  preach  this  gospel  of  the  blackness 
of  darkness  to  other  souls,  I  cannot  un- 
derstand." It  was  a  terse  definition — "the 
gOFpel  of  the  blackness  of  darkness."  And 
they  who  by  the  blessing  of  God  are  en- 
abled to  believe  and  preach  a  better  gospel, 
have  cause  indeed,  for  gratitude  and  joy. 
The  poet  Bo  wring,  himself  a  believer  not 
only  in  another  lite,  but  in  a  better  life  for 
all,  has  expressed  the  contrast,  in  a  hymn 
well-suited  to  the  Easter  morn. 

**  If  all  our  hopes  and  all  our  fears 

Were  prisoned  in  earth's  narrow  bound  ; 
If,  travellers  through  this  vale  of  tears, 

We  saw  no  better  world  beyond ; 
Oh,  who  could  check  the  rbing  sigh  ? 

What  earthly  thing  could  pleasure  give  ? 
Oh,  who  could  venture  then  to  die  ? 

Or  who  could  venture  then  to  live  ? 
And  such  were  life,  without  the  ray 

That  immortality  has  given  ; 
'Tis  this  that  makes  our  darkness  day, — 

'Tis  this  that  makes  our  earth  a  heaven. 
Bright  is  the  golden  sun  above 

And  beautiful  the  flowers  that  bloom, 
And  all  is  joy,  and  all  is  love. 

Reflected  from  the  world  to  come.'* 


Why  has  nobody  ever  made  a  Christian 
Melodist  for  use  in  Christian  churches  ? 
The  question  suggested  itself  last — Sab- 
bath we  had  almost  said,  but  we  mean  Sun- 
day,— when  our  choir  were  rendering  their 
beautiful  "  voluntary."  The  burden  of  the 
song  was,  *^  Bow  down  thine  ear  and  hear 
us."  And  is  the  Lord  then  so  far  away  ? 
we  thought.  Does  he  need  to  draw  near 
and  bow  down  his  ear  that  he  may  htar 
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us  ?  The  faint,  shadowy  faith  of  the  Old 
Testament  says  so,  but  not  the  clear  reve- 
lation of  the  New.  We  preach  and  pray 
Christianity  in  our  churches,  but  we  sing 
Judaism. 

Any  collection  of  anthems  in  use  in  our 
churches  proves  the  statement  Turn  the 
leaves,  and  glance  at  the  titles.  "Give 
ear,  O  God  of  Jacob,"  "  I  will  extol  thee, 
O  King,"  "  Guide  me,  thou  great  Jehovah," 
"  Holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabbaoth,"  "Shepherd 
of  Israel,"  "  Praise  waiteth  for  thee  in  Zion." 
One  is  transported  to  Jerusalem,  and  again 
the  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple,  and  the 
light  between  the  cherubim  shines  forth. 
Truly  a  Jewish  rabbi  would  feel  at  home 
here,  for  these  are  the  words  of  his  people's 
worship  for  three  thousand  years. 

Do  we  then  complain  of  the  Psalms  of 
David  ?  No,  we  do  not  complain  of  the 
vedas  of  the  Hindoos,  nor  the  Mohamme- 
dan ascriptions  to  Allah  ;  although  we  would 
notcompare  these  with  the  lofty  spirituality 
of  the  inspired  songs  of  the  Hebrew 
people.  Blessed  be  every  word  that  has 
upborne  the  aspirations  of  men  towards  the 
Eternal !  Blessed  above  all,  be  the  strains 
of  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  whose  poetry 
and  passion  have  winged  the  flight  of  faith 
through  nations  and  through  centuries  far 
beyond  their  own.  But  it  is  a  voice  sing- 
ing in  the  twilight,  after  aU ;  and  what  in- 
spiration has  the  song  to  us,  who  stand  be- 
neath the  full  glory  of  the  day  ? 

Like  the  Buddhist,  like  the  Mohamme- 
dan, like  the  Jew,  the  Christian  has  a 
vocabulary  of  his  own ;  and  while  includ- 
ing them  all,  it  transcends  them  all.  The 
hour  is  come  when  neither  in  Jerusalem 
nor  yet  in  any  other  mountain  is  God  to 
be  worshipped,  for  he  is  everywhere.  No 
temple  holds  him,  no  far-off  heaven  con- 
ceals him.  Why  do  we  call  him  Judge 
and  King,  and  set  him  on  the  unapproach- 
able throne  of  his  majesty,  when  Jesus  has 
brought  him  near  to  every  one  <5f  us  as  an 
ever-present  Friend  ?  Why  do  we  sing, 
"The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,"  when  we 
have  learned  that  dearer  name,  "  Our 
Father  which  art  in  Heaven?"  We  are 
no  longer  the  sheep  of  his  hand  ;  we  are 
exalted  to  be  the  children  of  his  heart 
We  worship  not  the  God  of  Jacob,  but  the 


Father  ofall  the  spirits  of  flesh.  The  might 
and  majesty  of  the  law,  that  glows  and 
flames  in  the  old  poetry,  has  been  melted, 
spiritualized,  inimitably  extended  in  the 
gospel. 

True,  we  pour  the  new' wine  into  the  old 
bottles;  but  they  are  insufficient  We 
need  the  gospel  words  in  which  to  sing  the 
gospel  tidings  ;  the  words  of  the  Beati- 
tudes, ot  the  Lord's  Prayer,  of  the  Epistles 
of  St.  John.  We  have  had  enough  of  this 
ministry  to  know  the  difference.  Recall 
the  rare,  sweet  instances  when  the  gospel 
message  has  risen  into  song,  in  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  —  it  is  like  remembering  oases  in  a 
desert ;  —  when  the  exhortation  of  the 
preacher  was  supplemented  by  the  blended 
voices  breathing  forth,  "Come  unto  me, 
all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,"  or 
again,  "The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say, 
Come ; "  when  the  sermon  on  God's 
Fatherhood  was  crowned  by  that  glad  out- 
burst of  song  "  Behold  what  manner  of 
love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us  ; " 
when  the  joys  of  the  Christian  were  caught 
up  into  that  heavenly  song  "  Blessed  are 
the  pure  in  heart ;  "  —  and  how  crude, 
strange,  external,  becomes  in  the  compari- 
son this  old  Jewish  cry,  "  Bow  down  thine 
ear  and  hear  us."  The  words  that  Christ 
has  spoken  to  us,  they  are  spirit  and  they 
are  life. 

Happily,  the  Christian  hymns  have  par- 
tially met  this  need,  growing  constantly  in 
their  ascendency  over  lyrical  versions  of 
the  Psalms  and  prophecies.  But  the  need 
still  unmet  is  for  the  unchanged  New 
Testament  words  in  the  noble  setting  of 
music.  And  the  making  of  such  a  book  is 
not  a  work  of  creation,  but  of  collection. 
Its  foundations,  at  least,  are  nobly  laid. 
From  the  New  Testamen  t  words  of  Handel's 
Messiah,  from  Bach's  Passion  Music,  from 
the  St  Paul  of  Mendelssohn  and  of  Ros- 
sini, from  the  Oratorio  of  Stephen,  from 
Paine's  St  Peter  and  Sterndale  Bennett's 
Woman  of  Samaria,  what  treasures  might 
not  be  drawn  for  such  a  Christian  Psalm- 
odist  I  And  through  all  the  broad  range 
of  church  music  old  and  new,  are  scattered 
these  solitary  New  Testament  anthems, 
wedded  to  geniua,  beloved  of  many  hearts. 
Gather  to  those  works  of  the  masters  such 
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of  these  as  are  worthy  to  live,  and  without 
an  added  line  from  new  composers,  we  should 
have  such  a  book  of  praise  and  worship  as 
the  Christian  church  has  not  seen,  but  has 
long  desired  to  see. 

Such  a  book  we  are  not  able  to  make. 
Or  if  that  is  too  modest,  let  us  say  that  in 
the  multitude  of  things  needed  to  set  the 
universe  right,  we  probably  shall  not  make 
it  We  can  only  do  the  next  thing,  and 
undoubtedly  the  better  thing;  state  the 
idea,  which  our  musical  reader  shall  take 
up  and  work  out  to  its  deserved  complete- 
ness. We  shall  claim  no  copyright  on  his 
book,  other  than  to  appropriate  our  share 
in  the  general  blessing  to  the  church. 


"  *  Crushing  the  unholy  traffic'  is  what 
they  call  it  out  West"  This  is  positively 
the  nearest  the  newspapers  can  come  to  a 
smile  at  the  temperance  crusade.  It  can- 
not be  joked  about.  Involuntary  respect 
shapes  the  jibe  into  a  compliment.  If  rid- 
icule has  any  shafts,  they  are  employed  in 
the  cause  of  the  women.  The  editor,  the 
paragraphist,  the  In  General  man,  seem  to 
have  experienced  a  sudden,  simultaneous, 
and  to  us,  unexpected  conversion.  And  in 
this  they  are  not  greatly  different  from  the 
rest  of  us.  Who,  called  beforehand  to  pro- 
nounce on  this  method  of  the  Ohio  sisters, 
would  not  have  judged  it  impracticable  and 
fanatic  and  absurd  ?  Indeed,  it  seems  so 
now.  And  yet  it  has  the  leaven  of  victory. 
And  there  is  an  instinctive  recognition  of 
the  reason,  too.  Here,  however  crudely 
expressed,  is  a  genuine  touch  of  the  old, 
old  poetry  of  faith  and  devotion, — the 
single-hearted  conviction  that  God  works 
with  men  and  takes  up  the  forlorn  hope 
they  abandon.  And  this  is  a  mighty  and 
a  prevailing  force. 

We  need  frequently  a  new  lesson  on  this 
point,  and  somehow  we  recognize  it  when 
it  comes.  There  is  something  atmospheric, 
electric  about  it.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
a  great  religious  awakening  all  over  the 
land,  like  a  kindling  fire.  Prayer  quick- 
ened prayer,  and  faith  strengthened  faith. 
Heart  responded  to  heart,  and  town  to 
town.    The  universal  feeling  was,  "  Surely 


God  is  with  us."  And  surely  He  was.  Now 
it  is  a  no  less  religious  awakening,  though 
directed  to  a  special  end.  The  prayer  bells 
in  Ohio  have  been  heard  in  every  hamlet 
in  the  land.  Worcester  and  Philadelphia 
send  back  the  echo.  Boston  tries  to  h  old 
its  Lent  prayer-meetings  and  the  talk  is  all 
of  temperance.  In  private  circles  the  in- 
vitation to  the  street-crusade  is  passed  as 
jest,  but  is  responded  to  in  earnest.  The 
feeling  is  here,  in  all  its  enth|i.«iasm,  that  is 
almost  solemnity.  The  temperance  re- 
.  vival  is  a  real  thing;  it  is  irrepressible.  If  it 
does  not  bear  visible  fruits  just  here,  it  shall 
kindle  a  conviction  that  will  tell  in  other 
time.  We  cannot  enforce  our  prohibitory 
laws  for  want  of  a  sustaining  public  opinion, 
they  say.  Prayer  and  faith  would  seem  to 
be  the  providential  means  to  that  public 
opinion  for  which  we  have  so  long  and  des- 
pairingly waited. 

And  when  we  think  of  it,  not  much  pro- 
gress is  made  that  is  not  made  by  prayer 
and  faith.  From  the  time  when  Peter 
walked  through  the  prison-gates,  angel  at- 
tended, while  all  the  chui  ch  were  in  prayer 
without  ceasing  unto  God,  at  the  house  of 
John  Mark,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  wit- 
nesses to  the  same  prevailing  power.  Given 
a  faith  and  purpose  strong  enough,  and  they 
will  almost  create  their  own  fruition.  Lloyd 
Garrison  and  his  little  band  proved  it  in 
anti-slavery  times.  John  Brown  proved  it ; 
by  it  even  that  fanatic  impulse  was  touched 
with  a  sublimity  that  keeps  i^  sacred.  In 
an  autograph-book  before  us,  torn  from  a 
letter  of  Lucy  Stone's,  are  the  words  : 

"  Keep  faith  and  courage.  Everything 
is  certain  to  come  right  in  the  end." 
And  as  she  has  spoken  it  shall  be  done. 
That  is  the  .  power  that  prevails.  When 
the  church  learns  to  trust  that  promise, 
"  Ask  whatever  ye  will  in  my  name  and  it 
shall  be  given  you ; "  then  will  its  touch 
be  felt  on  all  the  wounds  of  society  with  a 
power  and  miracle  ot  healing  that  will  as- 
tonish even  itself. 

If  we  were  to  preach  a  sermon  on  this 
crusade,  it  should  be  from  the  text,  "  This 
kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fast- 
ing." 
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Sumner  at  the  State  House. 
Through  pomp  of  banners  traih'ng  low, 

And  tolling  bells,  and  booming  guns. 
The  State  whose  honors  bade  him  go, 

Receives  the  noblest  of  her  sons. 

With  silent  lips  and  folded  hands 
He  lies  beneath  her  sheltering  dome. 

He  lacks  not  kin,  nor  household  bands, 
Here  is  his  mother —  here  his  home. 

O  House  o(  honor  and  renown. 
Never  hadst  thou  a  grander  gues*. ! 

Let  all  thy  blazoned  flags  droop  down 
And  curtain  him  in  grateful  rest. 

Summon  thy  freedmen  soldiers  here, 
Their  dusky  faces  sad  with  grief, 


The  guard  of  honor  round  his  bier 
Who  for  their  manhood  ga^e  his  life. 

Wreathe  him  with  laurel  and  with  bay ; 

His  pall  let  snow-white  garlands  be ; 
Thou  hast  no  honors  for  his  clay, 

Like  that  its  presence  brings  to  thee. 

"  Come  with  thy  shield,  or  on  it  laid," 

Proud  Rome  enjoined  her  warrior-youth. 
Such  royal  pledge  this  hero  made, 
Whose  shield  was  righteousness  and 
truth. 

And  dauntlessly  he  bore  it  on, 
Who  knew  to  die,  but  not  to  yield. 

O  mother-state,  here  lies  thy  son. 
Borne  back  upon  his  stainless  shield. 
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"  He  is  of  age,  let  him  speak  for  himself." 
Dr.  Edward  H.  Clarke,  like  the  amiable 
Dr.  Todd,  assumed  the  contrary  concerning 
u  omen  when  he  became  their  self-appointed 
guardian  and  champion.  But  he  wakes  to 
find  his  occupation  gone.  His  ward  has 
not  only  attained  her  majority  but  is  quite 
conscious  of  it ;  she  confronts  him  on  his 
own  level,  and  with  a  self-respect  that  must 
save  her  even  in  his  eyes,  from  the  charge 
of  impertinence.     She  speaks  for  herself. 

When  we  saw  the  announcement  of  a 
reply  to  Dr.  Clarke's  book,  edited  by  Mrs. 
Howe,*  we  said,  it  is  premature.  People 
have  not  thought  enough  about  it.  The 
best  reviews  are  how  being  written,  and 
will  be,  for  a  year  to  come. 

But  we  had  not  sufficiently  considered 
that  the  persons  who  hastened  first  to  meet 
it  in  newspaper  reviews,  had  thought  upon 
its  themes  as  long  and  deeply  as  Dr.  Clarke 
himself.  It  is  these  first  fresh  newspaper 
reviews  that  are  gathered  in  this  book ; 
and  as  it  comes  to  hand,  we  yield  that, 
whatever  future  reviewers  may  say,  they 
can  do  little  but  repeat  in  substance  what 
Is  here  said.  It  is  the  adequate  answer  to 
Dr.  Clarke,  in  general  and  in  particular. 
And  the  reply  is  doubtless  more  valuable 

Sbx  atid  Fducation.  A  reply  to  Dr.  E.  H.  Clarice's 
•*Sex  in  Education."  Edited,  with  an  introduction, 
by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward   Howe.    Roberts  Brothers,    pp. 
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than  if  from  a  single  hand.  With  a  singu- 
lar unanimity,  completeness  and  dignity  as 
a  whole,  it  combines  a  vigor  and  exhaust- 
iveness  of  detail  that  place  it  quite  above 
the  original  work.  If,  as  Mrs.  Dall  fears, 
that  might  have  an  injurious  effect  upon 
girls  of  depressed  spirits  and  a  tendency 
to  hysterics,  this  will  prove  an  admirable 
tonic.  We  admit  the  wisdom  that  takes 
this  book,  as  fate  has  shaped  it,  and  sends 
it  on  the  track  of  the  other  while  the  sub- 
ject is  still  fresh  ;  although  it  is  too  much 
to  hope  that  it  will  find  as  wide  a  reading. 

And  this  is  essentially  a  woman's  reply. 
With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Higginson's 
admirable  review  from  the  Woman^s  Jonr- 
naly  only  a  few  paragraphs  are  quoted  from 
men.  The  reviews,  arranged  in  chapters, 
are  those  of  Mrs.  Howe,  Mrs.  Horace 
Mann,  Mrs.  Dall,  Miss  Phelps,  Dr.  Mercy 
B.  Jackson,  the  lamented  Mrs.  Badger, 
Abby  W.  May,  of  the  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee, Rev  Olympia  Brown,  and  several 
others.  To  these  are  added  testimonials 
from  five  of  the  leading  colleges  where  wo- 
men are  admitted,  which  together  form  an 
admirable  answer  to  Dr.  Clarke's  meagre 
statistics. 

Nothing  would  better  illustrate  the  pith 
ol  what  Mrs.  Howe  calls  the  wisdom  and 
wit  of  Dr.  Clarke's  many  reviewers,  than  to 
quote  copiously  from  herself ;  as  for  in- 
stance the  remark,   that   to  most  women, 
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**his  book  seems  to  have  found  a  chance 
at  the  girls  rather  than  a  chance  for  them." 
We  must  not  quote  copiously  frohi  any, 
where  all  are  so  quotable ;  but  we  com- 
mend to  the  reader  the  last  paragraphs  of 
Mrs.  Howe's  introduction  as  containing  a 
most  admirable  summary  of  the  book. 

Since  the  protection  of  Harvard  College 
from  "  innovation"  is  suspected  to  be  the 
secret  motive  of  what  one  of  these  writers 
calls  this  "  physiological  scare,"  a  few  words 
from  Mr.  Higginson  are  pertinent. 

"  Surely  it  cannot  have  escaped  Dr. 
Oarke's  notice  that  if  he  were  having 
Harvard  College  arranged  on  purpose  to 
suit  girls,  according  to  his  own  formula,  it 
could  hardly  be  done  by  a  more  effectual 
process  than  is  actually  going  on  at  this 
moment,  without  any  reference  to  women 
at  all.  .  .  .  The  "steady,  untiring, 
day-by-day  competition"  is  being  utterly 
laid  aside  ;  and  a  more  flexible  system  is 
being  introduced  for  young  men,  which 
turns  out  to  have,  also,  the  incidental  ad- 
vantage of  being  precisely  what  young  wo- 
men need. 

"  It  the  admission  of  girls  to  our  col- 
leges does  nothing  else  but  to  break  down 
the  present  system  of  brick  barracks,  and 
to  substitute  the  simple  boarding-house 
system,  it  will  be  a  work  well  done.  .  .  . 
Just  now  when  all  the  boarding-house 
keepers  of  Cambridge  are  deploring  their 
occupation  gone  by  reason  of  these  struc- 
tures, is  the  very  time  to  introduce  young 
women  into  the  humble  quarters  left  vacant ; 
and  why  in  this  case,  will  these  students 
cost  the  college  more  than  so  many  ad- 
ditional young  men  ? 

From  Mrs.  Mann : 

"  In  half  a  century's  acquaintance  with 
the  details  of  female  education;  I  can  re- 
member no  instance  in  which  study  has 
proved  injurious  to  those  who  came  to  it  in 
good  health.  .  .  .  The  best  remedy  for 
too  hard  study  at  any  one  time  of  life,  is  a 
thorough  and  gradual  training  from  child- 
hood up.  .  .  .  Young  women  who  came 
to  Antioch  with  their  systems  out  of  order, 
through  ignorance  and  unhealthy  living, 
were  greatly  benefited,  and  sent  home  to 
spread  the  knowledge  they  had  gained." 

From  Mrs.  Badger  in  reply  to  the  five 
cases  of  invalidism  from  mental  work  : 

"  What  probability  is  there,  had  the  suf- 
ferers in  question  pursued  one  of  the  al- 
Urnatives  to  a  student's  course,  a  life  of 
fashionable  folly,  or  even  one  of  common 
toiling,  uninspired  by  the  light  of  a  newly 
awakened  intellectual  life,  that  these  germs 
of  disease  would  have  been  less  likely  to 


come  to  fruition  ?  .  .  .  Nowhere  in 
our  country  does  the  average  woman  pre- 
sent so  feeble  and  diseased  an  aspect  as  in 
those  parts  of  the  West  and  South  where 
education  is  of  the  smallest  moment  to 
her." 
From  «  C  " : 

"When  Dr.  Clarke  §ives  us  statistics 
showing  that  the  girls  injured  b^j  co-educa- 
tion or  by  separate  identical  education  out- 
number the  girls  diseased  by  excessive 
muscle  work,  excessive  mental  idleness,  or 
excessive  social  dissipation,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  him  to  plead  the  poverty  of 
Harvard  College  in  support  of  his  theory." 
From  Miss  Phelps: 

"  No  clinical  opinion,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, bearing  against  the  physical  vigor  of 
any  class  of  people,  is  or  can  be  a  com- 
plete one.  The  physician  knows  sick  wo- 
men almost  only.  Well  women  keep  away 
from  him  and  thank  Heaven.  .  .  .  But 
we  are  well  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  a 
fresh  young  girl,  a  close  student,  a  fine 
achiever,  'sustained*  in  mental  application, 
as  healthy  in  body  as  she  is  vigorous  and 
aspiring  in  brain,  sinkmg,  after  a  period  of 
out-of-school  life,  into  an  aching,  ailing, 
moping  creature.  .  .  .  *It  is  because 
you  have  studied  too  much,*  says  Dr.  Clarke. 
.  .  Who  of  us  has  yet  suggested  and  en- 
forced the  suggestion  of  another  reason.  . 
more  probable  perhaps  than  any  which 
could  be  found  outside  of  the  effects  of 
female  dress  ?  Women  sick  because  they 
study  ?  Does  it  not  look  a  little  more  as  if 
they  were  sick  because  they  stopped  study- 
ing? .  .  That  nervous,  emotive,  aimless 
and  exhausting  life  which  women  assume 
at  the  endo{  their  school  career  would  have 
killed  Dr.  Clarke,  had  it  been  his  lot,  quite 
too  soon  for  his  years  and  experience  to 
have  matured  into  the  writing  of  Sex  in 
Education." 

From  Dr.  Jackson,  on  the  point  of  the 
greater  physiological  strain  upon  the  female 
system : 

"  Did  it  not  occur  to  the  Doctor's  mind, 
that  'Nature,'  or  the  Creator,  took  this  state 
of  things  into  account,  and  provided  for  it, 
by  supplying  the  female  organism  at  this 
period  with  a  power  of  more  rapid  cell 
growth  to  meet  this  want, — and  that  this 
same  power  would  be  needed  by  woman 
when  the  great  strain  of  reproducing  the 
race  was  made  upon  her  system  ?  " 

We  have  passed  Mrs.  Dall's  chapter, 
because  it  is  so  altogether  admirable.  It  is 
the  most  complete,  careful,  and  candid  reply 
to  Dr.  Clarke's  whole  argument  that  we 
have  seen.  To  quote  from  it  would  be  to 
mar  it,  although  it  is  the  best  chapter  in 
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the  book.  The  friends  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation oi  women  could  not  do  a  better  thing 
than  print  it  as  a  tract,  for  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution, as  far  as  the  name  and  fame  of 
Dr.  Clarke's  book  have  been  heard. 

It  is  worthy  of  a  remark  that  not  a  writer 
in  these  pages  but  illustrates  our  recent 
statement  ^ncerning  the  feeling  of  women 
in  regard  to  the  offensive  tone  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  book.  The  united  rebuke  is,  to 
put  it  mildly,  scathing.  We  venture  to 
s.iy  that  neither  Dr.  Clarke  nor  any  other 
writer  on  this  or  kindred  subjects,  will  very 
soon  give  occasion  for  a  repetition  of  the 
lesson. 


— We  have  received  from  the  hand  of 
our  good  brother.  Rev.  J.  U.  Mitchell  of 
Scotland,  a  curious  book*  of  five  hundred 
solid  pages,  to  prove  an  entirely  new  and 
original  theory  of  human  destiny.  The 
author  is  Mary  C.  Irvine,  though  writing 
here  under  a  pseudonym  ;  and  she  gives  her 
views  as  not  originating  with  herself  but 
with  her  father,  recently  deceased.  The 
hading  feature  of  the  theory  is  a  combina- 
tion of  Universalism  and  annihilation  com- 
bined. If  the  reader  can  do  such  violence  to 
his  thought  as  to  let  these  two  Ideas  occupy 
it  at  the  same  time.  This  theory  is  eluci- 
dated in  the  form  of  an  extended  colloquy 
betwen  a  party  of  friends ;  but  we  find  it 
more  succinctly  stated  in  a  tract  by  the 
same  author.  In  this  she  calls  it  "  Redi- 
vival "  coining  a  word  to  suit  the  theory. 
The  idea  is  that  sin  merits  not  only  the  pun- 
ishment but  the  absolute  death  of  the  soul. 
This  is  the  penalty  which  Adam  incurred, 
and  which  passed  upon  all  his  offspring, 
prior  to  the  advent  of  Christ.  By  his  pro- 
pitiation the  righteous  who  had  lost  their 
soul's  life  by  Adam  were  recreated,  and  he 
obtained  for  the  righteous  who  should  come 
affer  him  uninterrupted  existence,  without 
soul-dissolution.  But  the  impenitent  must 
remain  extinct  till  in  some  future  dispensa- 
tion, their  sins  being  cancelled  by  this 
oblivion,  they  too  shall  be  recreated,  "  in 
irtue  of  their  federal  relation  to  Christ." 
A  good  deal  of  Scripture  can  be  made  m- 

*The  Friendly  Disputants:  or  Future  Punishment 
Reconsidered.  By  Aura,  author  of  *^  Ashburn."  Lon- 
don.   Arthur  Hail,  Virtue  &  Co^ 


geniously  to  support  this  tl^eory.  And  it  is 
on  the  whole  a  milder  doctrine  than  Uni- 
versalism, which  insists  on  the  remedial 
suffering  without  the  chloroform  of  oblivion. 
One  fails,  however, to  see  the  penal  efficacy  of 
this  interval  of  nonentity.  It  is  only  a  com- 
fortable sleep,  life  beginning  again  where  it 
left  off,  with  no  consciousness  of  the  inter- 
val. The  only  loss  is  loss  of  time,  and 
what  does  that  amount  to  in  eternity,  where 
time  shall  be  no  more  t 

But  while  we  can  afford  to  smile  at  this 
scheme  of  punishment,  we  are  glad  to  find 
Universalism  as  the  final  consummatien. 
The  arguments,  philosophical  and  .scriptural, 
for  this  consummation,  are  those  familiar  ta 
all  its  believers,  but  it  is  interesting  to  come 
upon  them  thought  out  in  this  compara- 
tively unaided  and  original  way.  The 
author  reveals  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  original  Scripture  text,  and  much  pro- 
found thought  and  learned  research.  Her 
style  is  often  labored  and  intricate;  but 
her  grasp  of  ideas,  and  her  conviction  of 
their  importance,  betray  the  strong  and 
original,  though  somewhat  erratic  thinker. 


— Quite  in  contrast  with  this  bulky  and 
somewhat  obscure  treatise,  is  a  little  volume 
of  a  hundred  pages  *  emanating  anony- 
mously from  New  Haven,  and  devoted  to  a 
plea  for  Universalism  as  opposed  to  annihi- 
lation., It  is  the  review  of  a  treatise  in 
favor  of  annihilation  written  by  an  English 
divine  and  introduced  to  the  American  pub- 
lic by  a  Yale  professor ;  and  the  review  is 
in  the  form  of  a  satire,  as  sharp  and  rough 
and  radical,  in  a  religious  sense,  as  was 
"  Ginx'  Baby  "  mu  a  political  one.  Never 
was  a  more  trenchant  showing  up  of  every 
possible  scheme  of  destiny  that  does  not 
result  in  universal  good,  than  is  here  found. 
Truly  the  Universalist  occupation  is  gone, 
if  New  Orthodoxy  is  going  to  talk  in  this 
way.  The  trouble  is  that  this  essay  is  so 
radical,  so  utterly  unsparing,  that  believers 
in  the  gospel  of  woe  will  be  too  much 
shocked  by  its  fancied  irreverence  to  give 
it  the  candid  attention  it  deserves.  It  may 
always  be  remarked  in  the  liberal  churches, 

*The  Question  op  Hbll  ;  an  Essay  in  New  Ortho- 
doxy.   By  a  Puritan. 
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that  converts  from  the  old  theology  are 
more  unsparing  and  bitter  in  their  denuncia- 
tion of  it  than  those  who  have  always  be- 
lieved a  better  gospel.  It  is  to  be  doubted 
if  any  Universalist,  even  in  the  old  days  of 
controversy,  wrote  siich  a  flaming  campaign 
document  as  Beecher's  sermon  against 
Calvinism,  or  this  little  manifesto  on  the 
subject  of  hell.  If  anybody  hungers  for  a 
little  of  the  old  tooth-and-nail  denunciation, 
here  he  has  it,  with  a  pungency  of  sarcasm 
quite  extra  and  original. 

The  curious  thing  about  this  new  ortho- 
doxy is  that  it  fancies  it  is  making  a  dis- 
covery and  a  new  departure,  and  is  so 
oblivious  of  the  whole  history  of  liberal 
theology  hitherto.  "  The  essay  here  pub- 
lished," says  our  Puritan,  "  is  intended  to 
break  ground,  in  the  direction  of  that  new, 
providential  interpretation  of  Christianity 
which  is  evidently,  and  with  power  and 
authority,  breaking  forth  from  Christian 
thought  and  learning  and  experience."  In- 
deed? We  of  a  church  that  has  stood 
steadfastly  for  a  hundred  years,  for  this 
identical  "  interpretation,"  are  very  glad  to 
hear  it. 


— It  has  been  until  recently  quite  natural 
to  associate  any  considerable  achievement 
in  natural  science  with  an  Englishman  or  a 
Frenchman  or  a  Qerman.  But  the  fashion 
is  changing  in  this  respect ;  our  own  coun- 
try is  taking  respectable  rank  in  science  as 
well  as  art.  But  the  American  habit  of 
popularizing  everything,  at  once  our  defect 
and  our  merit,  gives  a  certain  native  flavor 
to  our  scientific  work,  of  which  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  is  a  good  illustration. 
Two  new  volumes  on  our  table  illustrate  it 
in  the  same  manner.  Foster's  work  on  the 
Mound-Builders*  reads  like  a  novel.  The 
benevolent  voice  that  beguiles  our  evening 
weariness  is  always  sure  of  welcome  and 
refreshment  in  these  fascinating  chapters. 
Indeed  this  mound-building  era  is  the 
romance  ot  our  land ;  a  King  Arthur's  time, 
whose  legends  are  all  of  the  imagination. 


*  Pke-histori  c  Racbs  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  By  J.  W.  Foster,  L.L.  D.  Author  of  the 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  etc.,  etc. 
Second  Edition.  Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  Lon- 
don :  Trubner  &  Co.    pp.  400.  ^ 


The  rude  water-jug  with  the  impossible 
female  head  surmounting  it,  that  forms 
the  frontispiece  of  our  book,  is  the  true 
American  Sphyn^c.  Who  were  the  Mound- 
builders  ?  Mr.  Foster,  fellow  of  a  score 
of  learned  societies,  cannot  tell  us,  though 
he  tries  to  tell  us  at  some  length  who  they 
were  not.  He  takes  us  up  and  down  the 
Mississippi  valley  and  across  the  prairies, 
points  out  the  strange,  scarcely  perceptible 
earth-works,  opens  the  mounds  and  shows 
us  the  relics  of  a  dead  civilization,  in  pottery, 
weapons  and  ornaments,  amid  the  bones  of 
a  vanished  race  ;  the  traces  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  agriculture  and  arts,  of  their  com- 
merce, their  religion — ^a  worship  of  the  ele- 
ments, with  its  temples,  altar-fires  and 
probable  human  sacrifices.  He  finds  no 
connection  between  them  and  the  races  of 
the  Old  World ;  no  bridge  for  the  chasm 
between  them  and  the  Indian  tribes.  What- 
ever their  origin,  he  can  but  repeat  the 
common  conjecture  of  their  end ;  that, 
driven  southward  by  these  later  barbarians 
of  the  north,  they  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  Mexican  and  Peruvian  civilization 
whose  magnificence  was  the  wonder  of  the 
Spaniard,  and  whose  downfall  was  the  sad 
romance  of  the  beginning  of  American 
history. 

The  other  book*  is  at  the  same  time 
broader  in  scope  and  less  ambitious  in  treat- 
ment It  is  a  broad  and  simple  outline  of 
the  general  subject  of  geology,  first  written 
as  a  series  of  papers  for  a  popular  maga- 
zine. The  name  hits  the  attempt — a  sim- 
ple story  of  the  earth  and  man,  giving  the 
results  without  the  processes  of  investiga- 
tion. It  has  a  confessed  purpose  also ;  to 
present  the  subject  in  its  noblest  aspects  ; 
based  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
mentary data,  free  from  local  coloring  and 
the  prejudice  of  a  specialist,  deliv^ed  from 
that  materialilistic  infidelity  that  makes 
science  barren  and  repulsive.  Above  all  he 
wishes  to  give  the  aspect  in  which  the  case 
appears  to  one  "  who  retains  his  faith  in 
those  unseen  realities,  of  which  the  earth 
itself  is  but  one  of  the  shadows  projected 

*  The  Story  or  the  Earth  and  Man.  J.  W.  Daw- 
son, LL.  D.f  etc.  Principal  and  Vice-Chancellor  of 
McGill  University,  Montreal,  Author  of  ^'Arcbaia'* 
etc.    Harper  and  Brothers,    pp.  397. 
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on  the  field  of  time."  We  shall  not  enter  upon 
the  subject  matter  as  here  presented  ;  the 
reader  who  would  care  to  follow,  is  familiar 
with  it  already.  It  is  the  work  of  a  scholar, 
containing  amid  much  that  necessarily  is 
familiar,  some  facts  and  suggestions  new 
even  to  geologists  ;  and  it  is  written  with  the 
grace  of  rhetoric  germain  to  the  magazine 
article.  Strong  ground  is  taken  against 
the  Darwinian  theory,  and  the  book  is  per- 
vaded throughout  with  an  earnestness  and 
eloquence  of  spirituality  that  make  it  re- 
ligious as  well  as  scientific. 


would  improve  her  verses  in  a  still  more 
marked  degree.  Her  broken  lines  remind 
one  of  Mrs.  Browning,  whom  indeed,  she 
suggests  in  more  ways  than  this. 


Mrs.  Helen  Hunt,  who  changes  publish- 
ers with  a  new  edition  of  her  poems,*  adds 
thirty  or  forty  new  ones,  collected  from  the 
magazines.  We  do  not  need  to  repeat  the 
words  we  said  of  her  at  first,  that  these  are 
all  the  work  of  a  genuine  poet,  who  takes 
easily  and  at  once  her  rank  with  the  chosen 
few.  For  accuracy  of  diction,  for  repose 
and  reticence,  she  presents  a  model. 
Nothing  in  the  new  poems  however,  seem 
to  us  quite  to  equal  some  of  the  earlier 
ones.  Though  she  still  clings  to  her 
sonnets,  we  can  quote  nothing  more  worthy 
of  her  than  the  first  one  ot  the  first  book 
which  still  serves  as  the  dedication. 

"  When  children  in  the  summer  weather  play, 
Flitting  like  birds  through  sun  and  wind  and  rain 
From  road  to  field,  from  field  to  road  again, 

Pathetic  reckoning  of  each  mile  they  stray 

They  leave  in  flowers  forgotten  by  the  way ; 
Forgotten,  dying,  but  not  all  in  vain, 
Since  finding  them,  with  tender  smiles,  half  pain, 

Half  joy,  we  sigh,  **  some  child  passed  here  to-day. " 

Dear  one, — whose  name  I  name  not,  lest  some  tongue 
Pronounce  it  roughly,— like  a  little  child 

Tired  out  at  noon,  I  left  m^  flowers  among 
The  wajrside  things.    I  know  how  thou  hast  smiled. 

And  that  the  thought  of  them  will  always  be 

One  more  sweet  secret  thing  *twixt  thee  and  me." 

The  last  line  sugge.*;ts  the  fault  of  too  many 
"  sweet  secrets  "  in  Mrs.  Hunt's  verses  ; 
the  conundrum -like  form  becomes  annoy- 
ing, especially  after  the  attention  is  called 
to  it.  It  is  doubtless  an  unconscious  man- 
nerism ;  since  the  author's  attention  has 
been  called  to  it,  we  may  expect  her  fancies 
to  take  a  less  enigmatical  guise.  More 
attention  to  rhythm  and  rhetorical  pauses, 

*  Verscs  ;  by  H.  H.    Roberts  Brothers. 


The  author  of  Lucille  has  seemed  to  find 
great  favor  with  a  critical  world.  But  we 
have  never  been  able  quite  to  discern  the 
reason  for  it.  Certainly  if  it  has  not  ap- 
peared in  that  work,  nor  in  the  *'Poems  of 
Owen  Meredith,"  still  less  will  it  be  found 
in  the  present  volume  of  his  collected  "Fa- 
bles in  Song."*  Better  the  translated  po- 
ems of  the  elder  Lord  Lytton  than  the  orig- 
inal ones  we  have  yet  seen  from  the  hand 
of  his  son,  who  in  this  volume  first  appears 
over  his  proper  name  and  title.  This  is 
not  to  say  they  have  not  merit,  as  they 
must  have  had  to  win  so  wide  a  recogni- 
tion. Most  of  the  poems  in  the  present 
volume  are  long,  and  somewhat  complex, 
as  wrought  out  in  their  legendary  and  alle- 
gorical form.  Among  the  shorter  ones,  we 
find  nothing  better  worth  quoting,  as  con- 
taining more  than  the  average  of  merit, 
than  the  lines  entitled 

A  Provision  for  Lifx. 
A  Pine-tree  bless* d  its  favorM  fate,  because 
Room  to  grow  barely  't^i^ixt  the  grudging  jaws 
Of  one  of  the  chapped  sandstone's  gravell'd  flaws 

It  found :  where  early  chance  had  cast  its  lot 

On  a  bare  rock,  with  leave  to  thrive  or  not, 

As  a  later  chance  might  choose,  in  that  chill  spot. 

"Ah,  what  good  fortune !'»  sighed  the  grateful  tree, 
*^That  in  this  fissure  the  wind  planted  me ! 
But  for  its  inch  of  earth.  What  should  I  be  ?" 

Fool !    Thy  good  fortune  was  not  the  bestowing 
Of  that  scant  handful  of  earth's  overflowing. 
It  was— and  i»— thy  faculty  of  growing. 

There  is,  however,  an  abundance  ot  pret- 
ty i)ictures,  sketched  in  a  few  lines,  here 
and  there,  of  the  lengthier  story,  that  will 
catch  the  reader's  fancy.  As  for  instance, 
the  following: 

"The  grandchild  weeps  upon  the  grandsire's  knee. 
And  battles  of  his  treasure  thrown  away, 
The  old  man  listens  to  him  patiently. 
And  tells  the  child,  as  though  great  news  were  they. 
Old  tales,  which  well  the  child  already  knows, 
And  smooths  his  tumbled  curls  and  comforts  him. 
The  winter  day  is  darkening  to  its  close. 
And  on  the  hearth  the  dying  fire  grows  dim." 

Fables  in  Song.  By  Robert  Lord  Lytton.  J.  R.  Os- 
good &  Co.    333  pp. 
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—  It  is  too  close  upon  the  event  of  the 
death  of  oar  country's  greatest  Senator  to 
make  more  than  the  briefest  record  of  his 
history,  character  and  services.  Charles 
Sumner's  biographers  are  of  the  future, 
probably  of  a  future  beyond  this  genera- 
tion. But  it  is  not  too  soon  for  a  whole 
people  to  feel  that  one  of  the  anchors  of 
the  ship  of  State  is  gone  ;  a  man  so  strong 
and  pure  and  steadfast  and  uncompromis- 
ing that  wherever  he  stood,  the  whole 
nation  felt  the  force  of  the  anchorage. 
Twenty- three  consecutive  years  a  member 
of  the  Senate,  and  ten  years  chairman  of 
its  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  his 
influence  upon  the  administration  of  the 
government  has  doubtless  been  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  man  of  his  genera- 
tion ;  and  it  has  been  such  an  influence  as 
to  exalt  both  the  nation  and  himself.  That 
he  was  never  called  to  i^s  head  is  perhaps 
to  his  honor.  Since  John  Quincy  Adams, 
it  has  not  been  the  fashion  to  have  great 
men  ior  Presidents,  unless,  as  in  the  case  of 
Lincoln,  the  nation  has  blundered  into  it 
through  ignorance  of  the  candidate.  Mr. 
Sumner's  name  belongs  rather  on  the  brief, 
illustrious  li^t  of  statesmen  who  ought  to 
have  been  presidents,  but  of  whom  the  na- 
tion was  not  worthy. 

Among  the  lessons  of  our  lamented 
Senator's  life,  is  its  signal  illustration  of 
the  value  of  early  advantages  of  culture, 
and  a  thorough  mental  furnishing.  In  his 
native  Boston  hfs  youth  found  naturally 
both  the  appetite  and  the  food  for  culture  ; 
and  Harvard  was  to  him  indeed  a  cherish- 
ing mother.  His  apprenticeship  to  law, 
had  such  stimulus  as  the  companionship 
of  Wendell  Phillips,  and  others  scarcely 
less  brilliant.  Extensive  reading,  travel, 
society,  had  joined  with  native  ability  and 
a  great  capacity  for  work,  to  render  him 
famous,  before  his  country  took  all  these 
gifts  to  her  own  service.  Mr.  Sumner's 
great  accomplishments  as  a  scholar  would 
have  made  him  famous  if  he  had  not  been 
a  statesman.  His  knowledge  and  enthusi- 
asm as  a  connoisseur  in  art  were  proverbial. 
His  command  of  the  graces  of  rhetoric  and 


oratory  will  make  his  speeches  among  the 
few  of  his  generation  to  be  preserved  in 
literature.  Of  him  it  may  be  emphatically 
said  that  his  greatness  was  an  achievement. 
He  had  no  royal  road  to  results  but  through 
sincere  and  solid  labor.  <*  Do  not  the  peo- 
ple see,"  he  said,  "  that  I  am  not  a  foun- 
tain, but  a  cistern,  that  must  fill  up  ? "  And 
he  furnishes  an  encouraging  example  that 
this  kind  of  genius,  if  not  the  highest,  is  at 
least  sure  and  solid,  and  can  be  made 
mighty,  in  results. 

Mr.  Summer's  career  also  shows  what  a 
mere  breath  and  illusion  is  popularity.  No 
one  will  venture  to  call  him  a  popular  man. 
If  he  has  been  greatly  loved  he  has  also 
been  fiercely  hated.  The  feeling  of  the 
whole  South  was  epitomized  in  the  coward 
attack  that  at  last  cost  him  his  life  ;  and 
there  have  been  times  when  the  voice  of 
the  majority  at  the  North  was  scarcely  less 
bitter.  Yet  now  that  he  is  dead,  it  stands 
out  clear  that  the  things  for  which  he  was 
condemned  were  his  truest  honors.  Even 
his  faults  were  the  exaggerations  of  virtues. 
He  was  extreme  in  denunciation  of  the 
wrong,  because  he  believed  and  felt  so  in- 
tensely for  the  right.  He  was  impractica- 
ble, because  nothing  less  than  absolute 
justice  would  satisfy  him.  He  constantly 
killed  his  political  influence,  because  he 
scorned  political  bargaining,  and  would 
not  descend  to  the  tricks  ot  policy.  He 
was  greater  in  the  science  of  government 
than  in  its  application ;  he  failed  to  carry 
his  own  measures  ;  but  it  was  because  he 
was  beyond  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
hour  ;  time  and  events  wrought  almost  in- 
variably his  vindication.  His  arrogance 
was  of  the  quality  that  says  to  all  temptation 
and  chicanery,  **Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan." 
In  a  word  his  business  was  the  steadfast 
doing  of  his  whole  duty,  regardless  of  con- 
sequences ;  and  this  is  equally  sure  of  the 
martyr's  doom  and  the  martyr's  crown. 
When  we  remember  how  often  his  heart 
was  wrung  with  unjust  criticism,  misappre- 
hension, misrepresentation,  we  can  but 
wish  that  some  of  the  words  of  eulogy 
called  forth  by  his  death  could  have  antici- 
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pated  that  sad  event,  and  shown  him, 
when  he  needed  to  know  it,  his  true  place 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people 

For  the  most  eloquent  lesson  of  his  life 
to-day  is  in  its  integrity.  In  choosing  to 
be  right  rather  than  popular,  he  not  only 
chose  the  better  part,  but  the  glory  of  that 
choice  shall  never  be  taken  from  him.  In 
the  last  account  nothing  else  pays,  nothing 
else  stands.  The  lustre  of  the  old  Puri- 
tan type  of  patriotism  has  not  grown  dim. 
The  demand  will  not  cease  for  the  state- 
man  whose  model  Mr.  Sumner  was, 

*'  One  still,  strooff  man  in  a  blatant  land 
Who  can  rule  and  dare  not  lie." 

No  grander  eulogy  will  be  pronounced 
over  his  memory  than  that  of  one  of  his 
political  enemies:  "The  individual  does 
not  exist  who  could  lay  a  charge  of  im- 
proper motives  at  Mr.  Sumner's  door." 
Not  only  is  this  the  only  statesmanship 
that  history  will  approve,  it  is  the  only 
statesmanship  that  carries  solid  weight  at 
the  time.  Mr.  Prescott  wrote,  twenty 
years  ago,  "  The  difficulty  with  Sumner  as 
a  statesman,  is  that  he  aims  at  the  greatest 
abstract  good,  instead  of  the  greatest  good 
practicable."  But  was  it  a  difficulty  ?  On 
the  contrary,  the  fact  that  most  of  the  great 
principles  for  which  he  fought,, triumphed, 
even  in  his  own  day,  is  a  new  proof  that 
the  right  is  always  expedient. 

The  purity  of  Mr.  Sumner's  public  life 
and  that  of  his  personal  character  were 
one.  In  tiie  most  intimate  sense  his  life 
was  lonely  and  shadowed  by  misfortune  ; 
but  it  never  lacked  the  profoundest  respect 
and  sympathy  of  those  so  fortunate  as  to 
share  his  personal  acquaintance.  He  was 
frankly  conscious  of  his  own  powers ;  all 
the  more  for  this,  perhaps,  his  intercourse 
with  a  vast  circle  of  private  friends  was  pe- 
culiarly rich  and  satisfying.  Remembering 
his  isolated  life,  there  is  something  touch- 
ing, beyond  the  nice  sense  of  justice,  in  the 
facts  that  all  his  bequests,  public  and  pri- 
vate, are  in  recognition  of  kindnesses. 

But  it  is  in  his  work  for  the  slave — the 
great  work  of  his  life — that  his  heart  speaks 
most  eloquently.  "Take  care  of  my  Civil 
Rights'  bill,"  will  become  classic  among 
the  many  great  examples  of  "the  ruling 
passion  strong  in  death."    In  one  of  the 


windows  of  a  city  draped  in  mourning,  we 
read  on  the  page  of  an  autograph -book  his 
words,  "  Our  work  is  nobler  than  that  of 
our  fathers;  since  it  is  more  exalted  to 
struggle  for  the  rights  of  others  than  for 
our  own  rights."  How  truly  he  believed 
that  sentiment  is  shown  in  the  history 
of  a  people  who  are  to-day  his  sincer^st 
mourners.  And  the  people  of  his  native 
State,  when  they  elect  a  Senator  in  his 
place,  can  but  feel  the  pathos  and  the 
power  of  that  plea  of  a  colored  member  of 
their  own  legislature,  "  In  behalf  of  five 
million  people  in  the  United  States,  I  beg 
of  you  to  give  us  a  good  man  to  take  hold 
where  he  left  off." 

—  The  death  of  ex-President  Fillmore  in 
the  same  week  with  that  of  Mr.  Sumner, 
revives  memories  of  a  public  service  in 
sharp  contrast  with  that  of  the  great  Sena- 
tor. An  esteemed  citizen,  irreproachable 
in  private  life,  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be 
called  to  the  Presidency  in  one  of  the  dark- 
est hours  of  the  country's  peril,  when  weak- 
ness was  most  disastrous.  The  cause  of 
freedom  suffered  equally,  whether  from  mis- 
taken convictions  or  want  of  courage. 
There  is  a  signal  example,  both  of  the 
severity  of  Mr.  Sumner's  methods,  and  of 
his  unerring  instinct  of  the  right,  in  his 
famous  words  that  one  recalls  almost  against 
will  at  this  time.  "  There  have  been  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  who  will  be  for- 
gotten. But  the  President  who  signed  the 
Fugitive  Slave  bill  will  never  be  forgotten.'* 

—  There  is  no  more  interesting  phase  of 
American  history  than  that  which  Mr. 
Frothingham  has  so  aptly  given,— the  his- 
tory of  the  two  ideas  of  liberty  and  union, 
of  state  rights  and  national  sovereignty  in 
their  mutual  growth  and  final  coalescence. 
This  part  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  being  very  closely  re- 
peated by  the  United  States  of  Germany 
in  these  first  few  years  of  their  national 
history.  As  in  our  own  case  it  may  be 
broadly  stated  that  there  nationalism  is  of 
the  north,  sectionalism  of  the  south.  The 
papal  power  there  plays  very  nearly  the 
role  of  the  slave  power  here,  and  "  ultra- 
montism"  means  at  bottom  the  priestly  in- 
fluence, that  resists  unity  and  advocates 
extreme  Sute  rights  because  the  influence 
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of  the  government  is  against  the  church ; 
just  as  our  slave  power  was  lojral  in  the 
days  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  and  the  Mis- 
souri compromise,  but  claimed  the  right  of 
secession  when  the  tone  of  the  government 
changed.  There  is  also  in  Germany,  as 
early  in  our  history,  a  large  class  who  can- 
not see  how  the  seemingly  contradictory 
ideas  of  liberty  and  union  can  be  made  to 
harmonize,  and  who  are  naturally  parti zan, 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Our  govern- 
ment furnishes  an  instructive  commentary, 
and  the  parallel  is  recognized  and  freely 
quoted  by  all  thinkers  in  the  case.  The 
German  politicians  are  likely  to  be  well 
"up"  in  American  history  for  some  time  to 
come. 

—  Giarles  Francis  Adams  Jr.,  has  fur- 
nished our  legislature  with  an  elaborate  re- 
port of  the  status  of  Massachusetts  and  in- 
ddentally  of  the  whole  country,  at  the 
Vienna  Exposition.  It  is  not  greatly  to 
oar  credit ;  and  even  at  that,  is  due  more  to 
the  enterprise  of  individuals  than  to  the  in- 
terest of  States.  Only  the  fairly  good  ex- 
hibit of  machinery,  and  of  our  educational 
system,  saved  us  from  utter  mortification. 
And  the  poorest  figure  we  made,  according 
to  Mr.  Adams,  was  in  the  American  people 
who  appeared  there,  officially  and  other- 
wise. All  this  he  attributes  to  the  apathy 
of  legislatures,  and  the  lateness  and  haste 
with  which  their  appropriatiocs  and  appoint- 
ments were  made.  The  moral  is  that  we 
should  do  better  at  our  own  Centennial  Ex- 
position ;  and  that  we  should  secure  that  re- 
sult by  beginning  now. 

—  One  of  the  most  curious  phases  of  our 
political  life  is  the  rise  and  growth  of  the 
order  of  Grangers,  and  later  of  its  associate 
orders,  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  and  the 
Sovereigns  of  Industry.  The  two  latter 
seem  to  be  nearly  identical,  the  one  consist- 
ing of  farm-laborers  and  mechanics,  the 
other  of  laboring  men  and  women  of  what- 
^r  art  or  trade ;  while  the  Grange  proper 
is  limited  to  landed  proprietors.  The  ob- 
ject of  these  orders,  as  stated  by  them- 
selves, is  not  simply  political,  but  embraces 
the  bettering  of  the  entire  condition  and 
interests  of  the  members,  material,  intel- 
Jec.ual  and  social.     But  the  first  of  these 


is  naturally  the  more  Immediate  object; 
and  cooperation,  the  discouragement  of 
middle-men,  and  an  attempt  to  regulate  the 
market,  are  among  the  schemes  talked  of. 
It  is  one  of  the  political  sensations  that  will 
have  its  day,  as  many  others  have  had  be- 
fore ;  but  we  may  not  look  too  confidently 
to  see  the  millennium  ushered  in  by  the 
Grangers.  They  may,  however,  be  a  potent 
help  in  keeping  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
right  hands — the  hands  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. They  may  furnish  a  healthier  channel 
for  excited  feeling  that  now  shows  itself  in 
strikes  and  mobs :  and  may  lead  to  a  more 
intelligent  prosecution  ol  the  strife  between 
labor  and  capital. 


— If  Canon  Charles  Kingsley,  our  latest 
English  visitor,  had  half  the  charm  of  man- 
ner that  he  has  of  words,  he  would  be  the 
most  eloquent  of  men.  But  one  wishes  to 
read  his  speeches  after  hearing  them.  They 
are  not  so  much  lectures  as  poems.  In  the 
two  we  have  heard,  his  studies  of  the  old 
Norse  character  and  history  have  been 
turned  to  good  account ;  and  it  is  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  the  poetic  mind.  One  lecture, 
evidently  prepared  for  this  market,  "  The 
First  Discoverers  of  America,"  after  touch- 
ing lightly  the  old  myths  of  discovery,— of 
which  in  truth  there  is  not  much  to  say, — 
deals  wholly  with  the  Norse  characteristics 
as  preserved  in  legends  and  sagas ;  and 
finally  points  out  the  striking  traces  of  the 
Norse  blood  in  American  traits  of  charac- 
ter, especially  as  developed  on  the  Western 
frontier.  True,  our  Vikings  take  to  whaling 
instead  of  conquest,  and  the  hammers  of 
our  Thors  ring  harmlessly  among  moun- 
tain-ores ;  but  if  he  had  known,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  our  civil  war,  what  he  now  knows 
about  the  amount  of  that  blood  we  have  in- 
herited, he  might  have  been  saved  his 
doubts  about  northern  loyalty,  or  ability  to 
carry  through  its  cause. 

There  is  a  touch  of  the  Norse  sadness  as 
well  as  its  strength  in  Mr.  Kingsley's  own 
discourse  about  them.  This  appears  es- 
pecially in  the  lecture  on  "Ancient  Civiliza- 
tions." With  a  broad,  masteriy  hand  he 
sketches  the  rise  and  decadence  of  nations, 
and  sees  man's  sin,  like  a  pursuing  fate 
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ever  working  his  own  overthrow.  At  the 
civilizations  ot  to-day  he  looks  with  fear 
and  trembling.  His  only  hope,  if  he  dares 
have  a  hope,  is  in  the  free  ideas  of  the 
brave  old  Teutons  of  the  north.  If  we  fail, 
there  is  no  hardier  nation  left  to  conquer 
us.  But  he  dares  have  a  hope,  at  last,  of 
an  ideal  democracy,  of  men  unselfish,  able 
to  control  themselves  and  therefore  cir- 
cumstances. And  the  reason  he  gives  for 
it  is  worthy  a  poet  and  a  Christian.  "The 
dream  is  so  beautiful  that  it  must  Le  true. 
God  would  never  have  inspired  men  with 
that  rich  imagination,  had  he  not  meant  to 
translate,  some  day,  that  imagination  into 
paradise." 

—Mr.  Richard  Grant  White's  mission  in 
this  world  of  corruption  is,  to  keep  Dan 
Chaucer's  well  of  English  undefiled.  His 
antipathy  to  "commence"  and  "being 
done"  for  instance,  has  in  it  something 
sublime.  He  is  now  engaged  in  a  new  and 
novel  warfiire  with  one  of  his  many  critics. 
He  has  maintained  that  since  the  time  of 
Shakspeare  and  King  James's  translation 
of  the  Bible,  our  language  has  remained 
nearly  unchanged  save  in  the  addition  of 
new  words  for  new  things.  Dr.  Hall  thinks 
he  can  have  given  little  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  English  in  modern  times,  and 
says  that  verbs,  adjectives  and  adverbs 
have  been  made  by  thousands.  Where- 
upon Mr.  White  selects  twenty  of  the  most 
eminent  writers  in  prose  and  verse  of  the 
last  hundred  years,  and  offers,  if  Dr.  Hall 
shall  find  one  thousand  distinct  words,  in 
them  all,  not  in  use  in  Shakspeare's  time, 
to  give  a  thousand  dollars  to  Dr.  Hall,  or 
to  any  benevolent  institution  he  shall  select. 
This  savors  a  little  of  the  turf,  but  the  ques- 
tion involved  is  an  interesting  one. 

— The  National  Temperance  Convention 
decides  on  a  literary  venture.  It  wants  a 
standard  work  on  temperance,  and  au- 
thorizes a  committee  to  secure  it.  The 
committee  divide  the  work  into  three  parts. 
1st,  the  scientific  aspect,  which  shall  em- 
brace the  chemical,  physiological  and  medi- 
cal. 2d,  the  historical,  statistical,  and 
economical.  3d,  the  social,  educational 
and  religious.  They  take  first  in  hand  the 
scientific  work,  and  announce  prizes,  as 
follows :  for  the  best  essay,  adjudged  satis- 


factory, five  hundred  dollars ;  for  the 
second  best,  three  hundred ;  the  manu- 
scripts to  be  the  property  of  the  Conven- 
tion. The  offer  remains  open  to  the  first 
of  January  next,  and  the  manuscript  is  not 
to  exceed  in  print,  a  medium  octavo  volume 
of  three  hundred  pages.  People*  who  have 
the  facts  in  hand,  and  wish  to  serve  the 
cause,  will  do  well  to  heed  ;  but  the  terms 
would  hardly  repay  the  ambitious  amateur 
for  the  extensive  research  he  would  find 
necessary. 

—  That  genial  writer  of  many  a  lively 
lyric,  Mr.  B.  P.  Shillaber,  of  Chelsea,  who 
has  been  long  an  invalid,  and  whose  last 
book,  ready  for  publication,  came  to  un- 
timely market  in  the  Boston  fire,  will 
soon  publish  by  subscription  if  the  de- 
mand warrants,  a  collection  of  his  poems, 
old  and  new.  So  he  says  in  a  quaint  and 
humorous  card  to  his  friends,  to  which,  how- 
ever, his  enemies  are  not  prohibited  from 
giving  attention.  The  book  will  be  of  ex- 
cellent paper  and  binding,  containing  three 
hundred  pages,  with  the  author's  portrait 
and  best  autograph  ;  all  for  the  modest 
sum  of  a  dollar  and  a  half. 


The  experiment  of  the  Bazaar  of  all 
Nations,  tried  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  when 
they  purchased  their  new  building  in  this 
city,  proved  to  be  going  through  so  much 
to  get  so  little,  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  U.,  are 
not  encouraged  to  attempt  a  like  method. 
They  have  more  commodious  quarters  to 
find,  through  the  good  fortune  of  their 
over-flowing  numbers ;  and  they  take  the 
most  direct  and  least  costly  way  to  it  by 
opening  their  subscription  books,  and  ask- 
ing everybody  to  give  what  he  can.  The 
result  is  already  forty  thousand  dollars, — 
an  end  that  justifies  the  means. 

— May  we  not  hope  this  is  a  healthy  sign 
of  a  better  method  t "  charity  ?  A  fort- 
night's fair  in  Music  Hall  is  a  heroic  un- 
dertaking, indeed ;  but  the  item  of  two 
hundred  cjollars  a  day  in  expense  detracts 
sadly  from  its .  practical  advantage.  The 
most  seductive  array  of  worsted  work  can 
hardly  reconcile  the  taxed  public  to  this 
amount  of  consequential  damages  ;  not  10 
mention  the  costly  and  useless  gifts,  and 
the  time,  labor,  and  worry,  that  never  go 
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into  the  account.  Our  social  economists, 
especially  those  interested  in  the  problem 
of  work  and  wages,  might  find  a  profitable 
field  of  inquiry  in  this  matter  of  charity 
fairs.  Was  ever  a  "  Subjection  of  Wo- 
men," more  complete  ?  The  women  en- 
gaged in  our  North  End  Mission  fair  — 
Heaven  bless  them  all, — serve  just  now  to 
point  the  moral.  We  sympathize  with  the 
remark  of  a  thoughtful  visitor  of  the  ex- 
empted sex,  that  the  .only  article  with 
which  the  fair  seemed  unprovided,  was  a 
suitable  number  ot  coffins  for  the  inevit- 
able martyrs. 


The  matter  of  sound  health  in  connection 
with  education,  has  its  spiritual  as  well  as 
its  physiological  side,  if  we  may  trust  the 
opinion  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Overseers  of  Har- 
vard, he  took  strong  ground  in  favor  of  ob- 
ligatory attendance  of  students  at  public 
prayers,  holding  that  prayer  is  the  highest 
act  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  it  is  not 
right  to  take  away  from,  or  to  let  young 
men  deprive  themselves  of,  the  benefit  of 
that  act. 

—Our  City  Solicitor  does  find  reason  in 
dty  charter,  or  statute  laws,  or  his  own 
consciousness,  for  still  declaring  vacant 
the  seats  of  the  ladies  on  the  School  Com- 
mittee. Moreover  he  counsels  that  the 
Aldermen  and  Committee  should  at  once 
proceed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Whereupon 
the  champions  of  the  ladies  issue  a  writ  of 
mandamus  from  the  Supreme  Court,  com- 
pelling them  to  give  place  to  the  ladies,  or 
show  reason  to  the  contrary.  The  agita- 
tion has  had  the  eflect  on  the  March  elec- 
tion to  add  ladies  by  dozens  to  the  school- 
committee  boards  of  the  State;  and  these 
officials  look  serenely  on  from  their  Delec- 
table Mountains,  singing  to  themselves, 
perchance,  ^     ^ 

^pATt  of  the  hpst  have  crossed  the  flood. 
And  part  are  crossing  now." 


— Never  was  the  growing  interest  in  art 
in  this  countr)  more  apparent  than  this 
winter.  Not  to  mention  evidences  of  this 
in  New  York  and  Washington,  of  which 
our  readers  have  had  some  account,  our 
own  dty  affords  ample  illustration.  The 
Art  Club  has  made  itself  promioent  as  nev- 


er before,  and  its  annual  exhibition  has 
been  one  of  the  themes  of  public  interest. 
The  Normal  School  of  Mr.  Walter  Smith, 
.the  Technological  School,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  private  schools  and  clubs,  besides 
the  artists'  studios,  have  shown  to  unnum- 
bered visitors  a  vast  amount  of  work  ac- 
complished. Courses  of  lectures  on  the 
history  of  art  have  been  delivered,  both  at 
the  Lowell  Institute  and  at  Cambridge:  at 
the  latter  place  a  department  of  instruction 
in  the  history  of  the  fine  arts,  especially  in 
their  relation  to  literature,  has  been  cre- 
ated, with  Charles  Eliot  Norton  as  lecturer. 
The  new  heliotype  process  of  multiplying 
engravings  has  brought  the  works  of  the 
masters  to  hand  as  never  before.  And  the 
fii\(B  public  collections,  as  the  Tosti  engrav- 
ings at  the  Public  Library,  the  Gray  collec- 
tion at  Cambridge,  and  the  treasures  of  the 
art  stores  have  had  an  unusual  share  of  at- 
tention. A  significant  fact  is  that  art-clubs 
no  longer  confine  themselves  to  artists,  but 
that  all  interested  in  the  subject  are  learn- 
ing by  wise  combination,  to  make  use  of 
the  abundant  means  of  culture  within 
their  reach. 

—  The  trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  report  the  progress  of  their  fine  build- 
ing as  satisfactory.  In  eighteen  months 
it  will  probably  be  ready  for  the  transfer  of 
their  treasures  from  the  Athaeneum.  A 
matter  of  more  immediate  interest  which 
they  have  in  hand,  is  the  generous  con- 
sent of  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  to  loan 
to  the  Museum,  for  a  year,  fifty-five  of  his 
best  pictures,  valued  at  half  a  million  dol- 
lars, provided  only  that  it  pays  the  insur- 
ance and  freight  charges.  Naturally  the 
offer  is  gladly  accepted,  and  our  city  will 
have  the  advantage  of  their  exhibition. 
The  good  fortune  comes  in  this  wise :  the 
pictures  were  selected  and  prepared  to  be 
shipped  to  England  for  a  gallery  at  the 
Royal  Acadamy.  But  the  death  of  Land- 
seer  decided  the  Academy  on  a  Landseer 
gallery,  which  crowded  out  this  collection. 
One  of  our  citizens,  then  at  Gibraltar,  Mr. 
Arthur  Codman,  finding  the  precious 
frieght  stranded  there,  conceived  the  idea 
of  the  transfer  to  Boston ;  and  through  the 
kind  offices  of  the  Due  d'  Aumale,  whose 
wife  is  a  Boston  lady,  the  consent  of  the 
owner    was    gained.     The    pictures    are 
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almost  entirely'  Spanish,  one  Murrillo 
representing  a  fifth  of  the  value  of  the  col- 
lection. Zurbarras,  Velasquez,  Herrara, 
are  among  the  great  names  represented. 

—  The  trustees  of  the  Museum  have  also 
the  sad  satisfaction  of  receiving  to  their 
charge  the  fine  collection  of  paintings 
owned  by  Mr.  Sumner,  and  by  his  will  be- 
queathed to  the  Museum. 

—  The  Commonwealth  speaks  of  the 
various  busts  of  Agassiz  as  follows : 

"  The  numerous  amirers  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  will  find  no  difficulty  in  the 
selection  of  a  transcript  of  his  features  as 
moulded  by  the  hand  of  a  sculptor.  At 
present  there  are  no  less  than  four  busts, 
by  as  many  artists,  on  exhibition  in  this 
city.  Powers,  Jackson,  King  and  Dexter 
have  each  executed  a  lifesize  head  of  the 
deceased  naturalist,  and  the  friends  of  each 
sculptor  are  not  slow  to 'discover  excel- 
lences in  the  work  of  their  favorite  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other.  Powers 
has  produced  a  work  which  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  family  of  the  original ;  Jack- 
son has  also  succeeded  in  catching  a  strong 
likeness  of  his  subject  from  the  photo- 
graphs which  he  had  studied  ;  while  King 
exhibits  an  admirably  modelled  head  taken 
several  years  since."  The  work  of  Dexter 
is,  we  believe,  from  a  cast  of  the  features 
taken  after  death. 

—  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  great  picture, 
**  The  Shadow  of  Death,"  which  has  been 
purchased  by  a  London  firm  for  $14,000 
has  no  immunity,  it  seems,  against  the 
critics.  The  picture  represents  Jesus  in 
the  home  at  Nazareth,  resting  at  sunset, 
from  his  labors  at  the  carpenter's  bench. 
Standing  at  the  door,  the  level  sunlight 
throws  his  shadow  against  the  cross-beam 
of  the  wall,  and  the  shadowed  effect  is  the 
suggestion  of  a  body  nailed  to  a  cross.  The 
mother  of  Christ  is  also  seen  in  the  picture, 
kneeling  to  examine  the  box  containing 
the  gifts  received  by  her  son  at  his  birth. 
She  too  sees  the  shadow  of  the  cross.  ' 

The  picture  was  partially  executed  in 
Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  but  it  has  not 
escaped  anomalies.  The  clothing  of  Jesus 
and  especially  of  his  mother,  is  of  the  rich- 
est material,  and  the  cottage  is  touched  all 
about  with  ornamentation  and  royal  colors, 
giving  the  aspect  of  a  gorgeous  kind  of  pov- 
erty. The  face  of  Jesus  expresses  the  ut- 
most weariness,  and  the  body  is  attenuated 
as  with  suffering;  and  each  of  these  sugges- 


tions seem  to  the  critics  equally  inconsis- 
tent. Mr.  Ruskln  has  also  made  a  note  of 
the  criticism  let  fall  by  a  carpenter  who  saw 
the  picture,  about  some  inconsistency  in 
the  working-bench  and  shavings.  But  no 
defects  prevent  the  general  tone  of  eulogy 
with  which  the  picture  is  spoken  of,  as  the 
master-piece  of  i ts  author.  1 1  will  probably 
not  be  brought  to  this  country. 

— The  beautiful  statue  of  the  Venus  of 
Milo  has  always  excited  curiosity  from  the 
peculiar  pose  of  the  figure,  and  the  fact  of 
the  less  finished  workmanship  on  its  muti- 
lated side.  The  discovery  of  another  statue 
in  the  town  of  Falerone,  among  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  theatre,  with  an  identical  pose 
and  suggestion  of  movement,  and  still 
greater  mutilation,  has  strengthened  a  the- 
ory to  which  little  credence  has  been  given 
before.  It  is  that  the  famous  Venus,  like 
the  other  statue,  was  not  originally  a  single- 
figure  composition,  but  the  half  of  a  group, 
of  which  the  other  figure  was  Mars,  the 
whole  typifying  the  union  of  grace  and  force. 

A  striking  confirmation  of  the  theory  is 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  same  collection,  at 
the  Louvre,  which  contains  the  original 
Venus,  is  a  statue  hitherto  called  Achilles, 
but  which,  joined  to  the  Milo,  makes  per- 
fectly such  a  group  as  has  been  supposed. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Mars  and  Venus,  so 
many  ages  divorced,  will  thus  be  again 
joined,  and  grace  and  force  find  their  prop- 
er union. 


The  month  gives  us  the  one  musical 
event  of  English  opera,  with  Miss  Kellogg 
zs  prima  donna.  Justice  will  not  allow  the 
comparison  of  this  troupe  with  the  brilliant 
companies  of  Maretzek  and  Strakosck.  It 
attempts  no  competition,  but  rests  on  the 
individual  merits  of  its  more  quiet  mission. 
And  reasonable  prices,  a  leading  singer  of 
rare  merit,  an  evenly  good  support,  and  the 
good  English  words,  combine  to  render 
this  brief  season,  to  many,  as  much  more 
satisfactory  than  its  predecessors  as  it  is 
less  brilliant.  Many  of  the  company,  nota- 
bly the  Seguins,  recall  the  troupe  of  the 
lamented  Parepa  in  the  same  good  under- 
taking to  establish  English  opera.  If  Miss 
Kellogg  can  make  good  that  noble  attempt, 
she  will  have  rendered  her  country  a  service 
in  art  that  well  deserves  reward. 
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FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  £.  MARLITT. 
III. 


IN  the  midst  of  this  painful  scene  the 
steward  entered,  bearing  a  waiter  with 
some  refreshments.  However  angry  the 
old  gentlemen  might  have  felt,  he  yet  di- 
rected a  sharp  eye  to  the  rich  supply  on  the 
waiter,  which  the  steward,  in  obedience  to 
a  wink,  brought  towards  him. 

"I  shall  be  obliged  to  interfere  with  that" 
senseless  squandering  there  in  the  kitch- 
en," he  muttered.  "Such  a  quantity  of  the 
most  expensive  ice-cream!  Are  they 
crazy  ?" 

**The  young  Baron  ordered  it  so,"  the 
steward  hastened  to  explain,  in  a  low  tone. 

**What  is  it  ?"  asked  Mainau,  throwing 
down  the  folio,  and  stepping  nearer,  with  a 
gloomy  frown. 

"Nothing  of  importance,  my  friend,"  said 
his  uncle,  with  a  shy  side-glance ;  he  was 
frightened,  and  blushed  like  a  young  girl 
caught  in  the  committal  of  an  oft- reproved 
fault.  "If  you  please,  my  dear  Countess, 
lay  aside  your  hat,"  said  he  to  the  young 
wife,  "and  eat  a  little  of  this  pine-apple  ice ; 
you  need  some  refreshment  after  your  hot 
ride. 

Liane  passed  a  caressing  hand  over  the 
curly  head  of  the  little  Leo,  kissed  him,  and 
then  said,  calmly :  "I  must  decline,  Sir 
marshal.  You  refuse  me  at  present  the  po- 
sition of  wife,  and  the  name  of  Mainau  ;  the 
Countess  Trachenberg  cannot  possibly  do 
such  violence  to  propriety  and  the  rules  of 
etiquette,  as  to  remain  without  female  com- 
panionship in  a  strange  house,  in  the  com* 
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pany  of  gentlemen  only.  May  I  beg  to  be 
be  shown  a  room  where  I  can  retire  until 
the  ceremony  ?" 

Perhaps  the  old  gentleman  with  the  im- 
pertinent countenance  had  never  been  so 
energetically  repulsed,  or  else  he  had  sup- 
posed that  the  shyness  and  depression  of 
financial  impoverishment  must  necessarily 
exist  with  this  plainly  dressed  maidenly  fig- 
ure, and  this  youthful  countenance,  half 
covered  by  the  gray  veil.  However  this 
may  have  been,  his  eyes  opened  wide,  and 
the  undeniably  intelligent  expression  of  his 
face  gave  place  to  a  puzzled  look  totally 
unprepared  for  a  reply.  Behind  his  back 
Herr  von  Rudiger  rubbed  his  hands  with 
malicious  pleasure,  but  Mainau  started  in 
speechless  surprise ;  had  really  "the  mod- 
est maiden  with  the  timid  character  "  spok- 
en thus  ? 

"Eh !  we  are  very  sensitive,  my  young 
Countess,"  said  the  uncle,  with  an  embar- 
rassed cough. 

Mainau  stepped  to  the  side  of  his  wife. 
"You  are  very  much'mistaken,  Julianne,  if 
you  think  that  you  could  be  deprived  in  the 
slightest  degree  of  your  rights  as  a  wife 
here  in  Schonwerth,"  said  he,  with  a  re- 
pressed voice,  struggling,  evidently,  with 
inward  anger.  "For  me  the  Rudisdorf 
marriage  is  perfectly  valid,— -it  gives  you 
forever  my  name.  How  it  may  be  thought 
of  within  these  four  walls,  need  not  concern 
you.  Allow  me  to  lead  you  to  your  apart- 
ments." 
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He  extended  her  his  arm,  and,  without 
greeting  the  old  gentleman,  led  her  out. 
As  they  walked  through  the  mirror-gallery 
he  did  not  speak,  but  on  the  stairs  he  stood 
still  a  moment.  **  You  are  offended ;  and 
that  touches  my  pride  just  as  sensitively  as 
yours/'  said  he,  more  quietly  than  he  had 
spoken  before.  "But  I  wish  you  to  con- 
sider that  my  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of 
this  sick  man,  his  only  child.  The  second 
wife  must  always  reconcile  herself  to  bemg 
an  object  of  painful  jealousy  to  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased.  I  must  beg  of  you  to  bear 
this  till  the  power  of  habit  effects  a  change. 
To  leave  Schonwerth  and  live  with  you  on 
another  of  my  estates,  I  do  not  wish  ;  my 
principal  concern  has  been  to  bring  Leo 
under  motherly  guidance;  but  the  child 
mus^  stay  here.  I  ought  not  to  take  his 
only  grandchild  from  the  grandfather." 

Silently  Liane  descended  the  stairs;  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  her  to  speak  to> 
this  cruel  egotist,  who  had  fettered  her  to 
himself  in  order  to  place  her,  unprepared, 
in  this  most  disagreeable  position.  "You 
will  understand,"  said  she,  at  last,  'Hhat  I 
can  have  no  other  desire  than  to  go  away 
out  there  again,"  and  she  pointed  to  the 
sunny  landscape  thtough  an  open  door 
which  they  were  just  passing.  "Were  it 
not  for  the  thought  that  by  so  immediate  a 
return  to  Rudisdorf  I  myself  deny  the  bind- 
ing power  of  my  Church" — 

"It  would  be  somewhat  difficult  for  you 
to  carry  out  such  a  desire,"  he  coldly  inter- 
rupted, as  he  walked  on  through  a  pillared 
passage  on  the  ground  floor.  "First,  I 
need  not  assure  you  that  1  do  not  let  my- 
self be  so  easily  compromised.  Hm — yes 
— marriage  and  divorce  so  close  together ! 
That  would  again  be  something  for  the 
good  people  who  already  cross  themselves 
at  my  *  eccentricities  and  caprices.*  I  am 
always  heartily  ready  to  provide  them  with 
material,— why  not  ?  But  this  time  I  re- 
nounce the  piquant  scandal." 

He  let  her  arm  fall  and  opened  a  door. 

"Here  are  your  apartments, — see  how 
you  can  make  them  serve  your  necessities 
and  your  tastes.  Every  wish  of  yours  re- 
garding any  change  will  of  course  be  fuU 
filled  instantly,  and  without  opposition." 

He  entered  with  her,  and  glanced  throt)&b 


the  suite  of  rooms,  furnished  with  an  excess 
of  luxury.  An  evil  mixture  of  anger  and 
scorn  lay  in  the  smile  which  passed  over 
his  handsome  face.  "Valerie  occupied 
these, — but  do  not  fear,"  said  he,  in  the 
frivolous,  sneering  tone,  before  which  "the 
ladies  trembled  like  lambs ;"  **her  soul 
was  light  and  ethereal  as  if  it  had  been 
woven  only  out  of  the  costly  laces  in  which 
she  loved  to  wrap  her  pampered  body. 
Besides,  she  possessed  the  infallible  angel- 
wings  of  a  strict  piety ;  she  is  in  heaven." 
He  rang  for  the  servant  maid,  and  intro- 
duced her  to  her  new  mistress.  Then,  af- 
ter reminding  Liane  that  in  an  hour  he 
would  be  ready  for  the  ceremony,  he  lefl 
the  room  before  she  could  reply.  At  the 
same  time  the  maid  passed  out  through  an 
opposite  door,  in  order  to  prepare  the  toi- 
lette in  the  dressing-room. 

There  stood  the  young  lady  alone,  in  the 
midst  of  her  strange  surroundings.  For 
the  first  moment  she  yielded  to  a  feeling  ot 
almost  senseless  anxiety  ;  she  ran  through 
the  rooms  and  seized  every  door-handle  ; 
no,  she  was  not  a  prisoner,  even  the  glass 
door  ot  one  of  the  saloons  leading  into  the 
garden  opened  under  the  pressure  of  her 
hand,  and  nothing  hindered  her  fleeing 
from  the  house.  Flee?  Had  she  not, 
then,  come  there  voluntarily  ?  Had  it  not 
lain  singly  and  alone  in  her  power  to  say 
"No,"  in  spite  of  the  threats  of  her  mother, 
and  the  pleadings  of  brother  and  sister  ? 
She  had  stupidly  jrielded  to  a  fearful  error, 
and  for  this  error  her  school-life  was  to 
blame.  The  most  of  her  schoolmates, 
daughters  of  the  oldest  noble  families,  had 
never  any  power  in  the  disposal  of  their 
bands ;  they  were  promised  in  marriage  by 
the  arrangements  of  their  parents,  and  al- 
most all  passed  from  the  Institute,  through 
a  very  short  betrothal  season,  to  marriage  ; 
yes,  one  of  them,  a  handsome  young  girl, 
who,  as  Liane  knew,  loved  deeply  a  man 
from  the  common  ranks,  had,  without  a  word 
of  opposition,  married  an  elderly  nobleman. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  views  and  ex- 
periences, and  strengthened  by  her  mother 
and  family,  she  had  imagined  that  no  es- 
pecial decision  was  required  on  her  part, — 
or,  rather,  that  it  would  come  of  itself  from 
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the  existing  circumstances.  Magnus  and 
Ulrica  had  wished  to  save  her  from  the 
hell  at  home,  and  she  had  let  herself  be 
saved ;  she  had  not  the  slightest  right  to 
complain  of  Mainau  that  he  had  deceived 
her.  Also  she  brought  nothing  with  her  but 
the  good  win  to  live  faithful  to  her  new  du- 
ties. How  did  the  scales  now  fall  from 
her  eyes  !  She  was  forever  separated  from 
those  whom  she  loved,  and  had  not  the 
slightest  hope  of  being  compensated  for 
her  loss ;  she  must  even  stand  at  the  freez- 
ing point  towards  the  man  to  whom  she 
was  chained  for  life,  who  could  give  her  no 
love,  and  who  desired  nothing  less  than  to 
be  loved  by  her !  A  whole  long  life  in  a 
strange  country,  without  the  feeling  of  ever 
being  able  to  strike  root  there  through  a 
mutual  sympathy!  She  cast  an  ardent 
glance  upward,  and  her  eyes  remained  fas- 
tened there  amid  clouds  of  lustrous  blue 
satin.  Now  first  she  saw  that  this  delicate 
material  floated  around  her  as  if  she  were 
swimming  in  ether.  By  the  bitter  irony 
with  which  Mainau  had  spoken  of  her,  the 
first  wife,  who  had  lived  here,  must  have 
been  a  selfish  being,  a  spoiled  child,  who, 
in  an  ill  humor,  would  stamp  the  little  feet 
and  toss  the  delicate  body  recklessly  about ; 
and  fAa/  she  could  do  here  unpunished. 
Under  the  feet  swelled  thick  carpets  of  a 
beautiful  blue  flowered  pattern,  and  in  the 
whole  luxurious  boudoir  not  one  hard  wood- 
en edge  was  visible, — cushions  and  soft, 
smooth  satin  wherever  one  turned !  Liane 
opened  a  window, — the  deceased  must  have 
really  bathed  in  jasmine  h'agrance ;  it  filled 
the  air  to  suffocation,  and  streamed  even 
from  the  curtains  and  wall-hangings.  At 
this  moment,  when  t^ie  second  wife,  by  thus 
opening  the  window,  took  possession  of 
the  room,  did  not  the  "ethereal,  lace- 
woven"  soul,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
returned  to  heaven  on  the  angel- wings  of  a 
stern  piety,  float,  sighing  and  angry,  across 
the  ceiling  ?  Like  a  breath,  and  yet  not  to 
be  mistaken,  the  soft,  plaintive  sound  of  a 
female  voice  met  Liane's  ear.  She  stood 
still  and  held  her  breath  to  listen  ;  but 
then  the  maid  entered  and  announced  that 
all  was  ready  for  her  toilette. 

**Whatis  that?"  asked  Liane;  she  was 
ost  about  passing  over  the  threshold  as 


that  peculiar  sound  again  swept  through 
the  room ;  this  time  it  came  indisputably 
through  the  window, 

"Over  there  in  the  trees  are  hung  iColian 
harps,  my  lady,"  replied  the  girl. 

Liane  looked  out  and  shook  her  head. 
"Not  a  breath  of  air  is  stirring !" 

"Perhaps  it  comes  from  over  there,  yon- 
der, where  the  woman  has  lain  sick  many 
years,"  said  she,  pointing  to  the  distant 
wire  fence,  behind  which  a  reddish  shining 
obelisk  rose  in  the  air.  "I  do  not  know, — 
I  myself  have  been  only  eight  days  in 
Schonwerth.  The  people  here  in  the  house 
don*t  disturb  themselves  about  her,  and  in 
the  kitchen  they  only  say  she  eats  the  bread 
of  charity  in  the  house, — horrible  !  They 
say  she  has  not  even  been  baptized.  I 
don't  trust  myself  behind  that  fence  ;  I  am 
afraid  of  those  big  tricky  oxen,  and  the  trees 
are  full  of  monkeys, — horrible  creatures — 
puh !" 

Silently  Liane  passed  into  the  next  room, 
and  submitted  herself  to  the  skilful  hands 
of  her  garrulous  maid.  This  time  the  sil- 
ver-embroidered silk  rustled  around  the 
bride's  figure,  and  after  a  half  hour,  when 
she  met  Mainau  in  the  blue  boudoir,  he 
started  in  surprise.  The  "hop-pole"  un- 
derstood well  how  to  bear  the  silver  train  ; 
the  **hop-pole"  had  shoulders  and  arms  of 
such  incomparable  beauty,  that  only  an  en- 
tire absence  of  coquetry,  and  a  serious, 
chaste  character,  might  ever,  with  such  ut- 
ter disregard,  have  concealed  these  charms 
under  veiling  garments.  A  wreath  of 
orange  blossoms  lay  in  the  masses  of  de- 
spised red  hair;  it  stood  out  in  its  rich 
magnificence,  as  if  sprinkled  with  golden 
dew,  against  the  blue  shining  walls  of  the 
room. 

"I  thank  you,  Julianne,  that  you  have  so 
tactfully  suppressed  your  preference  for 
modest  attire,  and  appear  in  my  house  as 
your  position  demands,"  said  he,  in  a  friend- 
ly tone,  in  which,  however,  the  surprise  was 
still  perceptible. 

She  raised  her  dark  lashes, — these  were 
no  pale  violet  eyes,  h  la  Lavallthre^ — a  pair 
of  large  dark  gray  eyes,  full  of  intelligence, 
but  also  full  of  gloomy  gravity,  and  looked 
steadily  at  him.  "Do  not  think  too  well  of 
me,"  she  replied,  calmly, — the  "thou,"  the 
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token  of  intimate  relationship,  which  came 
so  easily  from  him,  she  could  not  yet  let 
pass  her  lips.  "Not  from  modesty  did  I 
appear  so  simply  dressed  at  the  altar  in 
Rudisdorf,'— .call  it  pride,  haughtiness, 
what  you  will.  I  know  very  well  that  many 
women  of  the  Rudisdorf  :i  arble-gallery 
have  worn  the  ermine  around  shoulder^ 
and  train.  I  have  also  a  right  to  do  this, 
and  shall  know  how  to  maintain  it.  But 
just  for  that  cause  I  could  not  endure  on 
myself  this  splendid  gift" — she  passed  her 
hand  over  the  stiff  silk — "nor  trail  it  there 
in  my  father's  house,  of  which,  at  this  mo- 
ment, n9t  one  stone  belongs  to  us.  I 
thought  the  rustling  must  wake  up  all  the 
Trachenbergers  who  sleep  in  the  vaults 
under  the  altar, — and  just  now  we  may 
well  wish  them  to  sleep.  Here  I  represent 
your  name,  and  to  that  belongs  the  giit." 

He  bit  his  lips.  Something  like  an  un- 
pleasant surprise  lay  in  his  look  which 
hung  now  on  the  delicate  calm-speaking 
mouth,  now  pierced  into  the  un terrified 
eyes,  which  did  not  shrink  from  him. 

"Well,  the  Trachenbergers  might  well 
dare  to  wake  up,"  said  he,  sarcastically. 
"Their  well-known  family  pride  continues 
to  live,  and  knows  how  to  make  a  most  en- 
ergetic appearance,  and  that  would  surely 
comfort  Ihem  over  the  empty  chests  which 
you  have  just  emphasized." 

She  was  silent,  and  walked  slowly  and 
majestically  over  the  threshold  of  the  door, 
which  he  opened  with  an  almost  ironically 
low  bow.  As  he  walked  on  by  her  side  he 
was  an  entirely  different  person  from  the 
frivolous  man  of  the  world,  who,  in  Rudis- 
dorf, led  her  with  as  graceful  ease  to  the 
altar  as  if  to  the  table ;  he  was  different, 
too,  from  the  bold  driver  of  the  spirited 
horses,  who,  at  that  meeting  in  the  woods, 
looked  around,  beaming  with  triumph,  at 
the  pale,  fleeing  princess.  At  this  moment 
he  was  fighting  the  same  battle  which  his 
young  wife  had  just  fought.  He  evidently 
deeply  repented  the  step  which  he  had  ven- 
tured, in  confidence  of.  the  asservations  of 
the  Countess  Trachenberg.  She  had  false- 
ly promised  him  a  wife  "whom  he  could 
twist  around  his  finger."  Still  there  was 
time ;  his  Church  had  not  yet  spoken  the 
eternally  binding  word  which  forbids  all 


separation.  The  rustle  of  her  long,  heavy 
train  suddenly  ceased ;  the  young  lady  hes- 
itated to  go  farther ;  she  raised  her  hand 
which  lay  on  his  arm  ;  he  was  forced  to 
pause,  and  surprised,  turned  towards  the 
face  beside  him,  grown  now.  so  thoughtful. 
A  single  glance  of  his  eyes  at  her  pale  face 
taught  him  what  was  going  on  within  her. 
With  an  expressive,  scornful  smile  he  took 
up  her  hand,  laid  it  again  on  his  arm,  held 
it  there  firmly  for  a  moment,  and  walked 
on  through  the  ranks  of  the  holiday-dressed 
castle  people,  up  to  the  ponderous  bronze 
church  door.  Now,  then,  he  was  resolved 
in  spite  of  all ;  and  she  went  with  him,  but 
not  like  the  lamb  for  sacrifice,  resigned  to 
its  fate.  The  proud  grandmother  princess 
in  the  ancestral  gallery  would  have  found 
nothing  to  censure  in  the  majestic  carriage 
of  her  descendant,  in  the  reserved,  calm 
face,  which  betrayed  not  the  faintest  token 
of  the  accelerated  beating  of  the  excited 
heart 

With  what  splendors  was  the  imposture 
consummated  !  A  richness  of  silver,  such 
as  Liane,  even  in  Rudisdorf^  in  its  past 
days  of  grandeur,  had  never  seen,  surround- 
ed and  covered  the  altar;  hundreds  of 
fiames  arose  from  glittering  candelabra ; 
and  the  orangery  which  the  sick  man  had 
refused  for  the  greeting  of  the  new  mis- 
tress, here  arose  dark  and  fragrant,  in  hon- 
or of  the  sacred  rite, — a  real  grove  of  broad, 
branching  trees  covered  with  blossoms. 
Choking  clouds  of  incense,  through 
which  quivered  the  pale  flames  from  the 
lights,  and  the  golden  beams  of  the  declin- 
ing sun,  floated  in  the  pillared  space. 
As  if  through  a  mist,  Lipne  saw  the  heads 
of  many  persons  arise  trom  the  pews  ;  by 
her  side  flashed  the  red  silk  quilt  on  which 
the  pale  hands  of  the  Marshal  were  folded, 
and  the  magnificent  vesture  of  the  priest 
glimmered  on  the  steps  of  the  altar.  Tall 
and  commanding  he  stood  above  her ;  she 
started  as  she  stepped  before  him ;  from 
his  face  there  seemed  to  flash  a  stream  of 
fire ;  a  strange,  almost  astonished,  look  met 
her  wide-open  eyes;  not  until  after  her 
timid,  shrinking  movement  did  he  turn  his 
eyes  towards  heaven,  and  then  a  deep,  vi- 
brating voice  resounded  above  her  head, 
and  spoke  of  love  and  mutual  sacrifice,  for- 
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ever  and  ever.  What  a  sacrilege !  The 
simple  words  of  the  minister  in  Rudisdorf 
had  left  her  quiet ;  this  glowing  eloquence 
cast  now  a  dazzling  light  on  the  mockery, 
on  the  black  deception  under  which  this 
bond  was  sealed.  It  made  every  word  a 
dagger's  point,  a  poisonous  arrow.  The 
young  wite  trembled  before  this  priest, 
whose  fiery  eyes  did  not  cease  to  gaze  at 
her ;  she  herself  knew  not  why,  but  her 
hands  suddenly  grasped  the  veil  which  had 
fallen  back,  and  drew  it  over  her  breast  and 
arms. 

And  this  day,  the  heaviest  and  most  om- 
inous of  her  whole  life,  drew  at  last  to  an 
end ;  there  came  the  ardently  longed  for 
moment,  when  she  might  lock  the  door 
leadmg  to  the  pillared  passage-way,  which 
separated  her  apartments  from  the  rest  of 
the  castle.  She  sent  away  her  waiting  ser- 
vant, herself  took  off  her  bridal  toilette  and 
threw  on  a  white  morning-dress.  Sleep 
she  could  not  yet ;  so  lonely  in  this  strange 
place,  so  tortured  by  painful  homesickness, 
she  must  see  and  touch  some  object  brought 
with  her  from  her  home.  With  hasty  hands 
she  opened  a  little  trunk  which  had  been 
placed,  by  her  desire,  in  this  saloon.  A 
manuscript  with  Latin  sentences  lay  on  the 
top ;  involuntarily  she  started  and  cast  a 
shy  glance  at  the  large  oil-painting  which 
hung  opposite  her ;  yes,  that  was  he,  the 
handsome  man  with  the  enigmatical  face, 
which  mirrored  in  such  sudden  change  fire 
and  deadly  coldness,  hearty  kindness  and 
biting,  wounding  scorn.  She  shuddered 
before  such  contradictions,  then  hastily 
rolled  up  the  manuscript ;  not  even  these 
painted  eyes  might  look  at  the  written 
words. 

"Mainau  will  drive  all  your  learned  non- 
sense out  of  you  !"  had  Countess  Trachen- 
berg  said ;  and  that  evening  at  table,  in  the 
course  of  a  lively  debate  on  the  emancipa- 
tion of  women,  he  had  expressed  himself 
with  the  most  evident  abhorrence  in  every 
gesture ;  he  did  not  know  which  woman  he 
should  most  condemn,— one,  who  from  van- 
ity and  love  of  pleasure  was  a  bad  mother, 
or  the  "blue  stocking,"  who  drove  her  chil- 
dren from  her  room  in  order  to  write  verses 
or  learned  essays.    An  inkspot  on  a  wom- 


an's hand  was  to  him  more  disgusting  than 
a  hateful  blemish. 

She  stepped  to  the  writing-desk,  to  put 
away  all  the  instruments  of  her  previous 
literary  activity ;  it  was  of  rosewood,  the 
most  elegant  construction  which  an  artistic 
hand  could  design.  To  what  style  of 
thought  had  "that  light,  ethereal  soul"  here 
been  addicted  ?  The  upper  part  of  the 
desk  was  overloaded  with  little  China  figures 
and  groups,  almost  all  of  an  exceedingly 
frivolous,  even  indelicate  kind ;  how  did 
this  consort  with  the  strict  piety?  With 
some  diflSculty  Liane  opened  one  of  the 
drawers  ;  it  was  filled  to  the  brim  with  rolls 
of  money, — evidently  the  stipulated  pin- 
money.  Startled,  she  closed  the  drawer 
and  turned  the  key, — the  money  was  buried 
out  of  sight.  This  discovery  and  the  close 
air,  heavy  with  jasmine  fragrance,  drove  her 
to  the  glass  door  of  the  next  room.  Behind 
the  closed  curtains  in  the  former  room  she 
could  not  notice  that  the  full  moon  was 
shining  in  the  sky.  She  started  back,  so 
dazzling  and  strange  lay  Schonwerth  in  the 
midst  of  rocky  mountains,  partly  covered 
with  woods,  which  surrounded  it  on  all 
sides.  She  stepped  out  under  a  portico ; 
what  a  contrast  between  the  internal  mod- 
ern arrangement  of  the  rooms  and  this  an- 
.cient,  massive,  pillared  structure,  which  in 
stern  beauty  arose  here,  cutting,  high  above, 
rounded  arches  of  perfect  contour  in  the 
moonlit  sky !  Not  the  slightest  breath  of 
air  was  stirring  here,  yet  in  the  higher  re- 
gions or  the  air  there  must  be  movement ; 
single  tones,  stirring  the  nerves,  like  the 
ghostly  voice  which  slumbers  in  glass,  oc- 
casionally vibrated  from  the  wind-harps. 

In  this  solemn  night  stillness,  suddenly 
footsteps  were  heard  approaching.  The 
young  wife,  startled,  stepped  into  the  shad- 
ow of  a  pillar,  while  a  child's  figure  came 
running  around  the  northerly  corner  of  the 
house ;  it  was  Leo.  His  little  naked  feet 
were  in  light  slippers  ;  his  green  velvet 
pantaloons,  thrown  on  in  evident  haste, 
were  held  up  by  his  hands  ;  and  his  lace- 
trimmed  nighi-gown  fell  back  from  his 
shoulders,  letting  the  moonlight  shine  on 
the  full  white  bust  of  the  child.  He  looked 
shyly  around,  then  ran  directly  towards  the 
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wire  fence.  With  a  few  quick,  noiseless 
steps  Liane  stood  beside  him.  ''What  are 
you  doing  here^  Leo  f"  she  asked,  holding 
him  firmly. 

He  uttered  a  cry  of  terror.  "Ah,  the  new 
mamma  V*  he  stammered,  evidently  relieved. 
"Shall  you  tell  grandpapa  ?'* 

"If  you  are  going  to  do  anything  wrong, 
certainly." 

"No,  mamma,"  he  assured  her,  in  his  de- 
fiant tone,  shaking  back  his  tumbled  curls  ; 
he  had  plainly  been  laid  in  his  bed.  "I 
only  want  to  give  Gabriel  these  chocolate- 
drops.  I  did  not  take  them  without  leave, 
truly  not,  mamma.  Herr  von  Rudiger  laid 
them  on  my  plate  at  table.  I  always  save 
them  for  Gabriel,  but  in  the  morning  they 
are  never  m  my  pocket.  Miss  Berger  likes 
to  eat  them  too  well ;  she  is  chewing  the 
whole  day  long ;  she  always  takes  things, 
the  hateful  creature !" 

"Where  is  Miss  Berger  ?"  asked  Liane  ; 
the  governess  had  been  introduced  to  her 
after  the  ceremony,  and  had  made  a  very 
unfavorable  impression. 

"Playing  pawns  in  the  school-room,  and 
I  am  not  allowed  to  come  in ;  she  has 
locked  the  door,"  he  muttered.  "They 
make  a  great  noise,  and  drink  punch,  too ; 
I  smelt  it  through  the  key-hole.  I  have 
not  been  allowed  to  see  Gabriel  any  more 
to-day,  because  I  was  too  naughty ;  but* 
*  good-night*  Twill  say  to  him,"  he  added, 
defiantly.  "May  I,  mamma  ?  Yes  ?  may 
I?" 

He  begged  with  all  vehemence,  but  also 
with  that  charming  tone  of  confidence  which 
we  associate  with  mother  and  child's  com- 
munion together.  A  shock  of  joy  quivered 
through  the  young  wile.  This  boy,  with 
the  clearest  stamp  of  a  defiant  spirit  in  his 
features,  yet  submitted  himself  voluntarily, 
in  the  first  hour,  to  the  motherly  authority. 
A  melancholy  feeling  of  happiness  flowed 
ip  upon  her  depressed  soul ;  she  clasped 
the  child  in  her  arms  and  kissed  him  ten- 
derly. 

"Give  me  the  candy,  Leo ;  I  will  carry  it 
to  GabrieL  You  must  go  back  to  your 
bed,"  she  said,  and  held  out  her  hand.  "I 
will  say  *  good-night,'  too,  for  you;  but 
where  shall  I  find  him  ?" 

Willingly  he  emptied  his  pockets  into  the 


hands  of  his  mother.  She  smiled;  cer- 
tainly the  grandpapa  must  not  see  this 
abundance  of  chocolate.  His  half-sup* 
pressed  reproof  about  the  costly  ices,  that 
afternoon,  had  not  escaped  her  ear. 

"You  must  go  over  there,  past  the  pond," 
said  the  boy,  pointing  to  the  wire  fence. 
*'In  the  house  you  dare  not  go  ;  grandpapa 
forbids  it,  and  Miss  Berger  says  there  is  a 
witch  there,  with  long  teeth.  Nonsense  I 
I'm  not  afraid.    She  doesn't  bite  Gabriel.'* 

The  young  mother  fastened  his  night- 
gown over  his  breast,  took  his  hand  and 
led  him  back  into  the  castle.  A  hanging- 
lamp  burned  in  his  room,  pouring  through 
the  green  cut-glass  a  magic  light  over  the 
room.  A  prince  could  not  have  been  more 
magnificently  couched  than  was  this  off- 
spring of  the  Mainaus ;  but  of  what  bene- 
fit were  the  silken  bed-hangings,  the  pil- 
lows and  sheets  with  their  lace  and  em- 
broidery, to  this  poor,  rich  child!  His 
sleep  had  been  no  guarded  one,  although  a 
bronze  angel  above  held  the  silken  folds 
gathered  together  in  its  hands,  and  spread 
its  glancing  wings  above  him.  From  the 
school-room  resounded  half  suppressed 
laughter  and  clattering  of  glasses.  Liane 
thought  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  mother 
must  float  angrily  through  these  rooms,  and 
write  a  "mene  tekel"  on  the  walls  for  these 
faithless  guardians. 

"Mamma,"  said  the  child,  stroking  her 
cheek,  caressingly,  as  she  carefully  covered 
him  in  his  bed,  "but  this  is  too  good  to 
have  you  here !  Shall  you  always  come  ? 
The  first  mamma  never  came  to  my  bed. 
And  you  will  certainly  go  to  Gabriel  and 
carry  him  the  chocolate  ?" 

She  promised  him  all.  Satisfied,  he  laid 
his  head  on  the  pillow,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes his  breathing  betrayed  that  he  slept. 
Noiselessly  she  left  the  room,  locking  the 
door  through  which  the  child  had  escaped. 

The  clock  struck  half-past  ten  as  she 
again  stood  on  the  parterre  which  lay  be- 
fore her  apartments.  Gray  and  transparent 
extended  the  wire  fence  beyond.  The  pale, 
silent  scapegoat,  as  Rudiger  called  him, 
had  certainly  long  been  sleeping.  He  had 
little  share  in  the  mysterious  charm  which 
irresistibly  drew  the  young  wife  to  that 
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portion  of  the  garden  so  shut  off  from  the 
remainder.  Looking  back,  her  eye  glanced 
quickly  over  the  castle;  in  antique  splendor, 
with  its  massive  arches,  its  clover-leaves 
in  the  chiselled  lace-Hke  stone  rosettes  of 
the  projecting  windows,  and  its  patron  saint 
on  the  battlement,  it  rose  here  like  an  ab- 
bey in  the  flood  of  white  moonlight  No- 
where did  a  light  shine  behind  the  windows, 
only  oat  of  her  saloon  a  lamp  sent  a  yellow 
light  into  the  darkness  of  the  pillared  pas- 
sage. Yet  it  seemed  as  if  a  figure  of  a  man 
leaned  against  one  of  the  pillars,  watching 
the  half-opened  glass  door.  A  mistake ! 
Not  a  grain  of  sahd  moved  under  the  feet 
of  the  supposed  form;  not  the  slightest 
movement  showed  that  it  breathed ;  it  was 
the  shadow  of  the  pillar. 

With  quickened  heart-beats  she  stepped 
out  upon  the  white  sand  of  a  nanrow  path ; 
the  gate  closed  behind  her.  The  last 
branches  of  the  familiar  juniper  and  hazel 
bushes  still  shaded  her  head  ;  but  beyond, 
on  the  lawn,  arose  the  tall  trunk  of  an  In- 
dian banyan  tree,  and  the  slanting  rays  of 
the  moon  cast  gigantic  shadows  of  its  im- 
posing leaves  on  the  grass.  Then  the  path 
ran  through  darkening  thickets  ;  innumer- 
able fireflies  sparkled  around  her  in  this 
darkness.  Through  the  branches  above 
there  were  hasty,  rusthng  movements  ;  a 
broken  bough  fell  on  her  shoulder;  here 
and  there  a  small  arm  reached  out  to  grasp 
her ;  bright,  sharp  eyes  of  monkeys  stooped, 
k)oking  curiously  into  her  face.  Involun- 
tarily she  passed  her  hand  over  her  fore- 
head, as  if  she  would  disperse  some  confus- 
ing dream :  Was  not  the  cobra-capella  glid- 
ing there  through  the  fragrant  arbors? 
Might  not  the  huge  bulk  of  the  elephant 
break  through  and  trample  her  and  the 
bashes  under  his  heavy  feet?  She  hesi- 
tated; but  only  a  frightened  guinea-hen 
ran  across  the  path,  and  after  a  few  steps 
farther  the  bushes  and  trees  grew  thinner, 
and  the  pond  lay  before  her  so  still,  smooth 
and  motionless,  like  a  monstrous  piece  of 
silver  thrown  down  there  on  the  turf.  The 
Hindoo  temple  raised  its  gilded  cupola  as 
firm  and  with  as  much  assurance  as  if  its 
marble  steps  led  directly  into  the  sacred  flood 
of  the  Ganges,  and  not  into  the  waters  of  a 
pond  in  a  German  valley. 


Breathing  quick,  and  shuddering  with 
that  kind  of  fear  which  so  easily  overcomes 
us  in  a  strange  solitude,  and  yet  irresistibly 
drives  us  onward,  Liane  walked  slowly 
around  the  pond.  She  did  not  dream  that 
her  floating  figure,  in  its  white,  loose  drap- 
ery, with  the  gracefully  carried  head,  over 
whose  forehead  glimmered  the  nlasses  of 
hair,  like  a  diadem  of  reddish  gold,  animat- 
ed with  a  magic  charm  this  landscape,  with 
its  foreign  aspect ;  she  also  did  not  suspect 
that  at  the  creaking  of  the  iron  gate  the 
supposed  shadow  had  separated  from  the 
pillar  and  followed  her  noiselessly,  but  so 
persistently,  as  if  from  the  braids  hanging 
down  her  back  in  the  moonshine,  a  mag- 
netic stream  flowed  forth,  which  he  must 
follow. 

The  white  walls  of  a  low  house  now  apn 
peared.  A  wide  path  surrounded  it,  and 
yet  it  lay  as  if  bedded  in  rose  bushes,  or 
rather  in  roses ;  by  thousands  they  sent 
forth  their  odors,  on  climbing  vines  and  low 
bushes ;  even  some  twigs  of  tea-rose  lay  on 
the  path  itself;  heavy,  as  if  drooping  under 
the  moonshine,  lay  the  pale  rose-cups  on 
the  hard  ground. 

One  might  think  that  a  strong  breeze 
must  blow  away  this  strange  house,  so  light 
and  airy  it  stood  there,  with  its  cane  gut- 
ters along  the  roof,  and  its  bamboo  posts 
to  support  the  verandah.  It  had  large  win- 
dows, but  carved  wooden  lattices  lay  over 
the  glass.  Hesitating,  Liane  stepped  on 
the  verandah  ;  the  floor  was  covered  with 
matting,  so  cool  and  smooth  as  only  the 
hot  foot  of  an  East  Indian  might  long  for. 
Behind  the  lattice  burned  a  light ;  it  came 
from  a  hanging  lamp ;  the  curtains,  of  some 
stiff,  bright-colored  woven  material,  were 
closed,  but  had  been  pushed  aside  there, 
where  the  carved  lattice  formed  a  heart- 
shaped  opening;  Through  this  opening 
Liane  could  overlook  a  large  part  of  the 
room. 

Against  the  back  wall  of  the  apartment 
stood  a  bedsted  of  cane  ;  on  a  white  cover- 
lid lay  stretched  out  a  figure.  Was  this 
slender  creature,  whose  face  was  buried  in 
the  pillows,  a  woman  or  a  child  ?  Soft,  white 
muslin  folds  flowed  around  the  body  down 
to  the  feet,  which  lay  there  naked,  wonder- 
fully small  and  wax-like.    An  arm,  bare  to 
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the  shoulder,  small  and  lean,  like  an  unde- 
veloped girl  of  thirteen,  lay  with  a  peculiar 
lifelessness,  dose  to  the  body;  broad, 
sparkling  bracelets  surrounded  the  wrist 
and  upper  arm ;  they  made  a  painful  im- 
pression, as  if  they  mubt  chafe  this  white, 
tender  flesh.  The  tall,  robust  woman  who 
stood  beside  the  bed  with  a  silver  spoon  in 
her  hand,  and  constrained  her  harsh  voice 
to  gentle,  pleading  tones,  Liane  knew  at 
once.  She  had  been  introduced  to  her  af- 
ter the  ceremony,  as  Mrs.  Lohn,  the  house- 
keeper. 

The  spoon,  which  the  woman  held  care- 
fully, at  a  distance  from  her  clean,  stiff 
apron,  was  evidently  filled  with  medicine, 
and  was  an  object  of  abhorrence  tp  the  per- 
son lying  there.  All  persuasion,  the  soft 
stroking  of  the  large  hand  over  the  buried 
bead  was  in  vain. 

"I  cannot  help  it,  Gabriel,'-  said  Mrs. 
Lohn,  at  last ;  "you  must  hold  her  head. 
She  must  sleep,  child, — sleep  at  any  cost." 

The  pale  boy,  Leo's  scape  goat,  stepped 
out  from  the  part  of  the  room  beyond  Li- 
ane's  sight.  Carefully  he  attempted  to 
shove  his  hand  between  the  pillow  and  the 
face  of  the  person.  At  this  contact  the 
head  started  up,  as  if  terrihed,  and  showed 
a  small,  emaciated  and  yet  beautiful  wom- 
an's face.  Liane  was  shocked  at  sight  of 
the  speaking  glance  out  of  the  large  eyes 
which  looked  up  at  the  boy  so  reproach- 
fully, and  so  anxiously  pleading.  He 
shrunk  back  and  his  hands  sunk.  **No, 
no,  I  will  not  do  anything  to  you  T*  said 
he,  coaxingly,  and  his  soft  voice  broke  in 
pity  and  distress.  "  It  can't  be  done,  Mrs. 
Lohn.  I  do  hurt  her.  I  will  rather  sing- 
her  to  sleep." 

^  "You  can  sing  till  morning,  child,"  re- 
plied the  woman.  "When  it  is  so  bad  as 
to-day  that  is  of  no  use, — ^you  know  that." 
She  helplessly  shrugged  her  shoulders,  but 
had  not  the  courage  to  urge  Gabriel  far- 
ther. What  a  soft  heart  beat  in  that  square 
shouldered  form,  with  the  coarse,  angular 
features,  which  had  stood  before  the  new 
mistress  at  the  introduction  to-day,  so  stiff 
and  unapproachable  ! 

Liane  opened  the  door  which  was  be- 
tween the  two  windows,  and  entered.    The 


housekeeper  uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  and 
nearly  spilled  the  contents  of  the  spoon. 

"You  hold  the  sick  woman,"  said  Liane  ; 
"I  will  give  her  the  medicine." 

The  sudden  entrance  of  this  white,  tail 
figure,  with  the  graceful,  quiet  gestures, 
might  have  worked  benumbingly  on  the  sick 
woman ;  she  did  not  move,  and  only  stared 
at  the  lovely  young  face  which  bent  over 
her ;  without  any  opposition  she  received 
the  opiate. 

"See,  now  it  is  done,  my  boy,"  said  Li- 
ane, laying  the  spoon  on  the  table.  '^It 
has  given  her  no  pain,  and  she  will  sleep." 
She  passed  her  hand  gently  over  the  boy's 
dark  hair.    "You  love  her  very  much  ?" 

"She  is  my  mother,"  replied  the  boy, 
with  an  overflowing  tenderness. 

"They  are  poor  people,  my  lady,  poor 
and  insignificant,"  remarked  the  house- 
keeper, with  hard,  dry  voice.  No  softness 
in  these  tones,  not  the  slightest  trace  in 
this  grave  face  betrayed  the  tenderhearted- 
ness and  sympathy  which  had  before  char- 
acterized her  whole  manner. 

"Poor  ?"  repeated  Liane,  pointing  to  the 
sparkling  bracelets  and  golden  chains  which 
lay  on  the  bosom  of  the  sick  woman.  Up 
to  this  moment  the  eyes  of  the  latter  had 
been  fixed  on  Liane,  but  now  anxiety  and 
uneasiness  were  painted  on  her  face ;  she 
clasped  the  slender  fingers  of  her  left  hand 
convulsively  around  an  object  which  hung 
to  her  chain, — according  to  all  appearance 
a  small,  silver  bottle. 

"Now,  now,  quiet ;  the  lady  will  not  take 
it  away !"  said  Mrs.  Lohn,  with  harsh  and 
commanding  voice. 

"Poor  are  these  people,"  she  continued 
to  Liane.  "That  bit  of  stuff,  one  cannot 
eat  that," — she  pointed  to  the  jewelry^ — 
"and  really  it  does  not  belong  to  the  wom- 
an. The  old  Sir  Marshal  could  take  away 
that  trumpery,  too,  if  he  would.  She  has 
nothing  at  all  in  God's  world ;  and  that  to 
her  and  her  boy  their  daily  bread  is  given, 
and  that  they  may  live  here  in  this  cottage, 
that  is  pure  favor  of  the  owners  ;  pure  fa- 
vor." 

This  explanation,  given  so  pitilessly,  and 
in  such  sharp,  glaring  outlines,  struck  like 
a  knife  to  the  heart  of  the  young  wife,  and 
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so  much  the  more  as  Gabriel  bent  over  his 
mother,  and  during  the  speech  stroked  her 
caressingly,  as  if  she  were  the  defenceless 
child  whom  one  could  make  forget  all  her 
misery  through  caresses.  This  handsome, 
boyish  head,  with  the  weary,  side-long  in- 
tlination,  and  the  melancholy  trait  about 
the  mouth,  bore  the  stamp  of  endurance 
and  slavish  submission  which  the  ill-treat- 
ment of  years  must  have  impressed  on  him. 
Well  might  Liane  have  asked,  ^*Who  is  this 
remarkable  stranger,  and  how  comes  she 
here  with  her  child,  who  must  grow  up  un- 
der so  tearful  a  pressure  ?"  But  the  fear  of 
farther  unsparing  narrative  from  the  house- 
keeper closed  her  mouth.  She  put  her 
band  .in  her  pocket,  and  laid  the  chocolate- 
drops  on  the  table. 

"Leo  sends  you  these,"  said  she  to  Ga- 
briel, ''and  I  also  bring  you  a  'good-night' 
from  him." 

"He  is  good,  and  I  love  him,"  replied  the 
boy,  with  a  melancholy  smile. 

"Right,  my  child;  but  it  must  never 
happen  again  that  you  are  punished  for  his 
iaults." 

She  laid  her  finger  under  his  chin  and 
lifted  his  sunken  head,  while  she  looked 
lovingly  into  his  innocant  eyes.  "Have 
you  never  the  courage  to  speak  when  a 
wrong  is  done  to  you  ?"  she  asked,  with 
gentle  gravity. 

Over  the  homely  face  ot  the  housekeeper 
shot  a  flush  of  surprise ;  she  struggled  for 
a  moment  with  evident  emotion,  but  only 
for  a  moment;  then  her  eyes  feU  agam 
watchfully  on  her  new  mistress,  and  with 
a  doubly  sharp  voice  she  said :  "My  lady, 
that  does  no  harm  to  Gabriel,  and  if  a 
wrong  js  done  to  him  there  over  in  the 
castle,  he  may  be  thankful  for  it,  and  kiss 
their  hands.  He  is  to  be  a  monk ;  he  will 
go  into  a  cloister ;  there  the  first  rule  is  to 
be  silent  and  not  murmur,  even  if  the  soul 
would  fain  fly  out  of  the  body  in  rage  and 
desperation.  The  little  master,  the  Leo,  he 
cannot  love  enough ;  he  always  has  his  own 
way  with  the  old  Baron,  so  that  Gabriel 
remains  here  still;  otherwise  he  would 
long  ago  have  been  away  from  his  mother." 

The  boy*s  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"Are  you  to  become  a  monk  ?  Will  they 
force  you,  Gabriel  ?"  asked  Liane,  quickly. 


"Tell  the  truth,  my  son.  Who  forces 
you  ?"  admonished  the  voice  of  the  priest 
who  had  to-day  performed  the  ceremony. 
He  stood  behind  them  in  the  door-way ; 
his  slender,  nervous  figure  rose  black 
against  the  bushes  bright  under  the  moon- 
light. Liane  thought  with  surprise  of  the 
supposed  pillar  shadow.  The  man  had 
watched  and  followed  her. 

Mrs.  Lohn  courtesled,  while  the  priest, 
smiling,  entered,  and  with  a  graceful  bow, 
said :  "Compose  yourself,  my  lady ;  we  are 
very  harmless  here  in  Schonwerth  ;  with 
such  horrible  deeds  of  violence  as  the  idle 
stories  about  the  boy  Mortara  set  before 
the  gladly  believing  world,  we  do  not  con- 
cern ourselves ;  do  we,  my  boy  ?"  He  laid 
bis'supple,  white  hand  familiarly  on  Gabri- 
eUs  shoulder. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  long,  priestly  coat 
and  the  ivory  white  spot  on  the  crown,  in 
the  midst  of  the  black  hair,  one  would  nev- 
er have  looked  for  a  priest  in  this  appear- 
ance. No  trace  of  that  dignified  slowness 
of  movement  which  is  often  so  unpleasantly 
displayed,  and  reminds  one  of  studied  the- 
atrical preparation  ;  no  trace  of  the  broad 
unction  In  tone  and  word !  To-day  at  ta- 
ble the  conversation  had  been  warm  on  po- 
litical matters,  and  there  the  metallic  voice 
of  this  man  had  resounded,  war-like  and 
challenging,  like  a  trumpet -blast. 

At  his  entrance  the  sick  woman  again 
buried  her  face  in  the  pillow,  and  was  still 
as  if  sleeping ;  but  her  bosom  heaved  in 
stormy  excitement.  She  lay  there  like  a 
shy,  trembling  bird,  crouching  anxiously 
before  the  grasping  hand. 

"What  is  the  matter  here  to-day,  Mrs. 
Lohn?"  asked  the  priest  "She  is  very 
excited ;  even  into  the  sacristy  her  cries 
have  penetrated." 

"Her  Highness,  the  Duchess,  has  again 
ridden  by  the  house,  your  reverence ;  then 
there  is  always  this  trouble  ;  that  we  all 
know,"  replied  the  housekeeper,  respect- 
fully, but  still  with  a  show  of  ill-humor. 

A  trace  of  fine  scorn  flashed  quickly 
around  his  mouth.  "Then  it  must  be 
borne,"  said  he,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
"The  Duchess  will  certainly  not  g^ve  up 
this  ride  in  the  Vale  of  Cashmere.  Who 
would  have  the  courage  to  demand  such  a 
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Baciifice  from  her  ?"  He  stepped  closer  to 
the  bed }  a  movemeat  which  was  instantly 
followed  by  a  shudder  from  the  sufifenng 
wom^n. 

"With  all  your  sternness  you  yet  let  your 
patient  have  her  own  way  too  much,"  sai^ 
he,  looking  back  to  the  housekeeper. 
"For  what  purpose  are  these  heavy  brace- 
lets on  these  enfeebled  limbs,  these  chains 
on  her  breast  ?" 

"It  would  be  her  death,  your  reverence, 
if  I  should  lay  a  hand  on  those  things," 
said  the  woman;  there  was  a  restrained 
tone  in  the  voice,  and  in  her  deep,  narrow 
eyes  shone  a  half-suppressed  fire. 

^Do  not  believe  that ;  she  is  weak  and 
emaciated  to  a  skeleton.  This  weight,  in 
such  helplessness,  excites  her  still  more 
than  you  think.  Come,  we  will  make  the 
attempt" 

Now  the  sufferer  opened  her  eyes  wide ; 
they  were  full  of  terror.  Her  left  hand 
pressed  to  her  breast,  she  uttered  one  of 
those  soft,  yet  piercing  cries  which  had  that 
afternoon  penetrated  to  Liane.  Mrs.  Lohn 
stood  at  once  between  her  and  the  man  in 
the  black  coat  who  threatened  her,  and  laid 
her  large,  bony  hand  protectingly  over  the 
white,  convulsively  clenched  little  hand. 

"Your  reverence,  I  must  beg  of  you,"  she 
protested  ;  there  was  a  strange  wildness  in 
her  decided  gestures.  "That  concerns  me, 
too.  If  vou  make  her  so  wild,  who,  after- 
wards will  have  a  sleepless  night  ?  I,  poor 
woman.  To  be  sure  I  need  not.  I  could 
do  as  the  others  in  the  castle,  who  for  no 
money  would  set  a  foot  here  ;  and  I  could 
have  my  rest.  I  will  not  say  that  I  do  it 
out  of  love  or  pity.  I  am  a  hard  woman, 
and  will  not  pretend  to  be  better  than  I 
am.  The  people  have  no  concern  for  me 
at  all,"  she  continued,  more  calmly,  but 
sullen  and  vexed.  "If  I  go  in  and  out  here 
and  try  to  keep  all  as  quiet  as  possible,  I 
do  it  for  my  employers,  from  whom  I  have 
my  bread." 

"Woman,  who  disputes  that  ?"  said  the 


priest,  smiling.  He  soflly  shook  his  head. 
"Who  doubts  the  feithfulness  and  the  cold 
blood  of  the  Lohns?  The  sick  woman 
may  keep  her  playthings.  I  would  be  the 
last  one  who  woukl  make  3rour  task  heav- 
ier." 

Meanwhile,  with  noiseless  step,  Liane 
had  gone  out  She  must  see  the  clear  sky 
above  her,  and  hear  the  gravel  grate  under 
her  feet,  in  order  to  convince  herself  that 
she  was  not  walking  in  the  mist  of  a  fan- 
tastic dream ;  so  perplexing  was*  the  im- 
pression made  upon  her  by  these  strange 
characters,  thrown  thus  together  under  the 
bamboo  roof.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she 
had  seen  a  picture  full  of  anachronisms,— 
that  foreign-looking,  delicate  creature,  who, 
laden  with  jewels,  in  a  cloud  of  white  mus- 
lin, lay  on  her  bamboo  bed  like  an  Indian 
princess,  and  that  rough,  gigantic  woman, 
with  the  cross-grained  German  on  her  lips, 
her  stiff  apron,  and  high,  horn  comb  in  the 
greyish  coil  of  hair  on  the  back  of  her  head 
— an  almost  incredible  mixture ! 

Almost  suffocating  was  the  odor  of  the 
roses  to  her  as  she  stepped  out  The 
night  breeze  had  arisen ;  it  blew  through 
the  sultry  air,  and  brought  to  her  ears  the 
notes  of  the  iColian  harps.  Involuntarily 
she  laid  her  cooling  hands  on  her  beating 
temples,  and  left  the  verandah. 

"The  Vale  of  Cashmere,— the  paradise 
which  our  first  parents  are  said  not  to  have 
comprehended,  and  to  have  forfeited  for  us 
all  V*  ^aid  the  priest,  who  had  followed  her, 
and  now  walked  beside  her.  "Most  per- 
sons seek  it,  and  blinded  by  the  ancient 
curse,  go  weakly  apast  it;  the  ascetic, 
laughing  at  its  seductions,  strikes  it  hard 
and  arbitrarily  out  of  his  life's  plan,  till  a 
lightning  flash  darts  down  and  shows  him 
that  he  was  a  fool,  that  he  has  not  inherit- 
ed the  curse,  but  has  brought  it  upon  him- 
self, through  his  own  presumption."  His 
voice  sounded  suppressed,  as  if  the  hot  air 
of  the  July  night  choked  him  also. 

yuiia  A,  Spragne. 
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Stern  Duty  is  the  Fairy  of  our  hearts ! 
Aad  knows  to  turn  by  dint  of  magic  arts 
The  common  to  the  fine,  the  sense  to  soul  I 
Her  harshest  discords  into  anthems  roll ; 
Her  naked  sword  becomes  a  shepherd's  staff; 
Her  battle-cry  the  child's  unconscious  laugh  ; 
She  dips  her  brush  in  paint  she  steals  above. 
And  makes  herself  invisible  by  Love ! 

Full  many  a  moon  ago,  where  knightly  France, 

Steeped  with  her  sun  the  wine  of  old  romance ; 

Where  bigot  zeal  to  stake  or  prison  bore, 

The  saintly  Huguenot  or  meek  Vaudois. 

Of  old  a  company  of  refugees 

Raised  in  the  wilds  their  fearless  melodies. 

Driven  alike  from  hearthstone  and  from  Church, 

They  made  the  rocks  their  altar,  and  the  search 

Of  armM  hirelings  baffled.    Well  they  knew 

Religion's  cost,  who,  for  the  padded  pew 

In  dim  cathedral,  with  a  king  to  bless, 

Chose  hunger  and  the  cruel  wilderness  ! 

By  camp  and  fire  they  told  the  sacred  love 

Of  brothers  in  the  faith,  passed  on  before 

By  stake,  by  torture,  by  the  burning  oil. 

Whose  touch  the  martyr's  robe  could  not  assoil ; 

Of  victims  sawn  asunder,  and  cf  those 

A  countless  multitude  that  no  man  knows        • 

Who  fell  by  sword,  or  blown  by  powder,  gave 

Good  witness  for  the  truth  in  nameless  grave. 

And  round  about,  the  forest  heard  and  sighed, 

And  at  their  backs  the  echoing  caves  replied ; 

While  in  the  pause  of  sacred  chant  and  hymn 

They  dreamed  they  heard  the  angels  sing  for  them.* 

Nor  was  love  absent ;  whereso'er  he  goes 

On^  sanctuary  mocks  man's  direst  foes, — 

The  human  heart, — which  holds  its  royal  guest, 

And  in  the  face  of  ruin,  still  is  blest 

Among  that  little  company,  a  youth 

(Albeit  a  fearless  witness  for  the  truth,) 

Yet  loved  in  human  wise  a  maiden  fair. 

And  mingled  earth  and  heaven  in  his  prayer. 

More  pure  than  others,  or  more  fervent,  he 

Professed  to  hear  a  subtle  harmony 

In  Nature's  song,  by  duller  ears  uncaught, 

And  led  by  Love,  interpreted  her  thought. 

He  heard  against  the  world's  steep,  clifted  sides 

The  eager  step  of  silver  footed  tides, 

*It  was  beUer^d  among  the  Vaudois  that  after  the  destruction  of  their  churches  th«  angels  sang  their  psalms  and 
hyaasySrr  them,  and  that  by  putting  their  ear  to  the  ground,  they  could  any  time  hear  this  heavenly  host. 
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In  time  to  golden  music  of  the  moon. 

He  heard,  as  erst  in  Asgard's  ancient  rune, 

The  growing  grass,  and  on  the  woolly  sheep 

Heard  Nature  spin  the  coat ;  he  caught  the  creep 

Of  moss  or  grass,  by  loving  hand  unwreathed ; 

The  serried  ranks  of  com  for  him  unsheathed 

Their  bloodless  blades,  and  in  a  rustle  told 

How  Nature  wins  without  or  blood,  or  gold. 

A  poet,  slave  of  beauty,  and  a  seer, 

Yet  poured  the  priceless  wine  of  manhood  here. 

By  kingly  bribe,  by  fortune  unenticed, 

He  made  his  honor  the  reproach  of  Christ, — 

And  while  in  ecstasy  he  prayed  and  praised. 

Some  cried  "a  saint !"  while  others  called  him  crazed. 

But  they  forbore 
To  question  one  whom  many  thought  once  more 
Should  raise  their  standard  in  distracted  France. 
They  heard  his  tales,  and  if  by  any  chance 
One  shook  his  head,  they  whispered,  "  have  a  care ! 
He  may  betray  us  to  the  *  Powers  of  Air.' " 
But  Rene^  knew  her  lover's  heart,  and  when 
The  defile  rang  with  tramp  of  arm6d  men. 
As  oft  besieged  they  met  the  battle's  stress, 
She  said,  "You  do  him  wrong  who  count  him  less 
Or  more  than  man  apd  soldier ;  demon  powers 
Would  scarce  combine  with  simple  faith  like  ours, 
Or  lend  itself  to  right  the  poor  man's  wrong, 
Or  spend  its  energy  in  sacred  song. 
But  now,  behold  a  miracle  of  God ! 
This  simple-hearted  man,  who  might  have  trod 
The  floors  of  kings,  comes  down  to  read  for  you 
A  gospel  mirrored  in  a  drop  of  dew  ! 
And  asks  no  guerdon,  seeks  no  better  part 
Than  just  a  dwelling  in  a  brother's  heart." 

So  time  went  by. 
The  whole  land  groaned  with  priestly  cruelty. 
These  few  alone  the  royal  fury  braved. 
Men  said,  "They  are  a  seed  the  Lord  has  saved." 
Then  blazed  the  wrath  of  Jesuit  and  ol  king, — 
"The  choicest  men,  the  bravest  leaders  bring  I 
On  to  the  mountain  fastness,  where  defy 
These  heretics  the  truth,  and  let  them  die  !" 

So  the  fight  of  death 
They  fought  among  the  caves ;  the  legend  saith 
Not  one  remained  save  sick  and  aged  men. 
Women  and  babes,  and  this  crazed  Etienne. 
Then  said  the  aged  saints,  "  This  sign  is  given 
That  God  will  open  here  the  gate  of  heaven ! 
Fly !  fly !  brave  heart !  and  leave  us  to  our  fate, 
Thy  trusty  blade  Christ's  little  ones  await." 
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Then  straightway  answered  noble  Etienne : 
"  Win  ye  go  crownbd  into  heaven,  then, 
And  leave  me  out  ?    Not  so,  my  fathers,  nay, 
Our  God  will  work  a  miracle  this  day, 
And  we  shall  win  1    The  vine-clad  hills  below 
Shall  hear  our  songs,  annd  God  shall  triumph  so. 
Behold,  how  I  have  held  the  pass  so  long ! 
Think  you  no  angel  makes  my  arm  so  strong  ?" 

Then  Rene^  stood  and  plead, 
"Sweet  lover,  fly  !  and  let  us  die  instead !" 
But  he  knelt  down  a  space,  and  put  his  ear 
Close  to  the  earth, — "Ah  !  Rene^  sweet,  I  hear 
The  angels  singing  for  our  brothers  slain  ; 
They  come,  a  mighty  host,  to  wear  again 
For  them  these  stained  swords.''    But  Rene^  said, 
"  I  hear  no  music,  and  the  truce  is  short ! 
Fly !  while  the  time  is  thine,  nor  die  for  nought." 

"  Hush,  Rene^ !  hush  !  I  hear 
A  bird-1'ke  music,  silver  soft  and  clear ; 
I  hear  a  music  like  to  harps  of  gold, 
That  ring  for  victors  !    Yea,  Lord  Christ !  I  hold 
Thy  pass  for  Thee !    Now,  wherefore  did  I  fear  ? 
The  cold  and  midnight  are  no  longer  here, 
But  love  and  glory !     Open,  gates  of  light ! 
I  hear  the  angels  singing  in  the  night ! 
What  hearest  ^Aou,  Renee ? "    "I  hear  the  tread 
Of  armed  men,"  she  answered  ;  "  'tis  the  end  ! 
Now  Jesu  help  us  !    God,  the  right  defend !" 

In  the  gray  dawning,  when  the  foe  had  fled. 

They  told  the  miracle,  and  many  said 

That  Christ  was  there ;  and  showed  where  rock  on  rock 

The  feeble  Rene^  hurled !    The  little  flock, 

So  hardly  saved,  crept  out  into  the  sun  ; 

They  heard  the  hum  of  insect,  and  the  run 

Of  mountain  brooks  ;  but  in  the  angels'  stead 

The  bird  of  Christ,*  with  breast  new  spotted  red, 

Sung  at  the  fatal  pass,  as  clear  as  when 

It  soothed  in  death  Rened  and  Etienne. 

Mary  C  Peckham, 

•^  Catholic  l^endf  that  the  red  of  the  rohin's  breast  was  the  blood  of  our  Saviour,  dropped  as  the  bird  com* 
ferted  Him  upon  the  cross. 
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The  Seen  and 

IN  this  fcrief  essay,  we  propose  to  dis- 
cuss the  topic  of  "  the  seen  and  the  un- 
seen." The  one  embraces  "things  tem- 
poral," the  other  "things  eternal."  To- 
gether they  must  comprehend  the  whole 
realm  of  matter  and  of  spirit  The  seen 
implies  the  unseen,  as  the  positive  the  neg- 
ative. We  know  there  are  objects  that  lie 
open  to  our  sight,  and  those  beyond  our 
utmost  ken.  The  law  o^  change  and  decay 
is  written  upon  things  seen  and  temporal, 
but  this  implies  an  unseen,  eternal  condi- 
tion, in  which  there  is  no  decay  nor  death. 
The  realm  of  the  one  is  penetrated  by 
physical  sight,  the  other  by  laith  or  spiritual 
sight. 

What  are  the  seen  and  temporal,  and 
what  relation  do  they  bear  to  the  unseen 
and  eternal  ?  To  the  physical  senses,  the 
things  seen  are  the  great  realities.  The 
earth  and  starry  heavens  we  see  with  the 
naked  eye.  Material  forms  seem  tangible 
and  real,  because  we  deal  with  them,  oor 
earth  life  is  spent  in  the  midst  of  them. 
The  body  and  its  wants  necessitate  our 
action,  in  this  sphere.  As  we  bend  our 
powers  in  this  direction,  become  absorbed 
in  the  gross,  temporal  things  of  the  world, 
we  come  strangely  to  believe  more  in  them, 
as  the  great  realities.  But  the  highest 
testimony  to  what  is  actual  and  real,  lies 
over  on  the  other  side  of  this  question. 
We  only  deal  with  the  lower  form<i  of  evi- 
dence, when  we  rest  in  the  seen  and  tem- 
poral. When  we  attempt  to  account  for 
the  causation  of  things  seen,  we  have  to  go 
into  the  realm  of  unseen  spiritual  forces. 
We  know  even  farther  than  our  earthly 
sight  reaches.  In  the  realm  of  the  seen 
we  have  the  unseen.  How  little  of  tem- 
poral things  does  our  sight  take  in!  Beyond 
where  it  cannot  go,  faith  begins.  And 
there  is  a  larger  realm  for  the  latter  than 
the  former,  even  in  the  earthly  and  temporal. 
So  in  relation  to  the  unseen,  so  far  as  the 
physical  world  is  concerned,  we  allow,  yea 
necessitate  it 

But  we  find  no  adequate  cause,  insfght, 
or  faith,  confined  to  earthly  things,  for  their 
existence.  The  green  earth  was  not  flung 
out  into  space  and  peopled  with  its  varied 
forms  of  life  by  any  law  or  force  inherent  in 


the  Unseen. 

itself.  The  countless  orbs  of  the  cerulean 
vault,  that  roll  in  their  endless  circuit, 
did  not  come  into  form,  and  start  on 
their  courses  by  any  movement  or  volition 
of  their  own.  The  utmost  thought,  in  the 
direction  ot  original  cause,  carries  us  be- 
yond the  seen  and  temporal,  to  the  unseen 
and  eternal.  Though  we  cannot  fathom 
this  realm,  by  our  finite  capacity,  still  we 
must  allow  it  to  account  for  what  is  visible 
to  us.  The  temporal  cannot  exist,  without 
the  eternal  It  is  an  axiom  of  philosopers 
that  the  seen  and  temporal  are  things  con- 
ditioned in  time,  and  limited  in  space,  with- 
out which  conditions  and  limitations,  we 
should  not  apprehend  the  unseen  and  eter- 
nal spirit.  If  that  spirit  reveals  itself  to 
us  at  all,  it  must  be  veiled  in  such  symbols 
of  human  form,  or  language,  as  bring  it  to 
our  comprehension.  Hence  God  in  the 
method  of  revelation,  employs  human 
teachers,  an  earthly  ministry  and  Church, 
in  which  to  enshrine  his  spirit,  and  through 
which  it  reaches  our  hearts  in  the  spoken 
word,  or  written  language. 

And  so  everything,  in  the  realm  of 
the  invisible  and  eternal,  and  beyond  the 
boundaries  our  minds  have  ever  pene- 
trated, implies  our  intimate  relations 
to  that  state,  as  that  which  is  now  unseen 
to  us  in  this  world.  The  objects  removed 
from  us  by  time  and  space,  show  our  limi- 
tations, and  restricted  relations  to  earthly 
objects,  laws  and  forces.  These  limita- 
tions overcome,  our  relations  changed,  the 
invisible  things  of  this  sphere  are  revealed. 
Those  countries  and  places  we  have  never 
seen,  but  nevertheless  know  to  exist,  are  real 
to  us,  but  not  so  real  as  when  by  travel  we 
overcome  time  and  space,  and  look  upon 
them  with  our  earthly  sight.  Take  another 
example — the  limitation  of  our  visual  organs, 
forbids  our  comprehending  the  world  ot 
actual  life,  with  which  every  drop  of  water 
and  particle  of  dust  is  invested.  By  that 
artificial  appliance,  the  microscope,  by 
which  our  limitations  of  sight  are  over- 
come, this  wonderful  world  is  laid  open  to 
us.  And  so  the  astronomer's  glass,  col- 
lecting the  rays  of  light  from  sun  and  star 
—  making  an  image  of  the  planets  —  and 

this  under  a  powerful  microscopic  lens,  re- 
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vtals  to  him  those  worlds  in  the  regions  of 
infinite  space.  So  it  becomes  a  general 
law,  that  our  relations  changed,  our  limita- 
tions removed,  our  powers  of  sight  are  en* 
larged,  and  that  which  was  before  in  the 
realm  of  the  unseen,  is  revealed.  If  I  may 
so  speak,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  invisible 
and  put  into  the  visible  world.  And  so  by 
study  our  mental  powers  become  enlarged, 
and  so  acute  that  the  physical  laws  of  the 
universe,  before  unseen,  are  presented  to 
our  sight  All  this  is  only  the  change  we 
have  undergone,  in  respect  to  the  unseen, 
—the  great  facts  remain  the  same,  —  they 
change  not 

These  statements,  I  think,  must  prepare 
us  to  see  that  there  may  be  a  reality  to  our 
religion,  and  that  no  objection  lies  against 
it,  because  it  deals  with  unseen,  spiritual 
laws,  and  its  great  realities  are  comprehend- 
ed by  faith. 

If  we  have  moral  and  spiritual  natures, 
they  must  have  powers  of  discernment  and 
life,  as  strictly  as  our  earthly  or  mental  na- 
tures.    We  might  as  well  think  the  reali- 
ties of  the  latter  can  be  blotted  out,  as  the 
former.    As  soon  annihilate  the  surround- 
ing objects  of  earth  and  sky,  or  obliterate 
the  laws  and  facts  that  hold  with  respect 
to  science,  as  to  say  that  our  spiritual  con- 
sciousness is  a  figment  of  the  imagination. 
This  is  no  more  an  unseen  realm,  than  the 
whole  field  of  intellectual  study  where  we 
treasure  up  so  many  bright  jewels.  In  fact, 
it  is  only  another  department  of  the  same 
sphere.    There  must  be  a  side  in  this  un- 
seen realm  for  conscience  and  love,  as  well 
as  for  reason  and  intellect.    We  come  here 
into  the  field  of  God's  truth,  where  "  things 
spiritual    are    spiritually  discerned,"  and 
where  ''we  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight." 
Spiritual  discernment  has  its  limitations, 
to  be  sure,  and  so  has  intellectual.    And 
where  discernment  leaves  us  in  science,  as 
well  as  religion,  there  faith  must  begin.     In 
both  it  penetrates  to  the  unseen,  the  eternal. 
These  are  unfolded  as  our  mental  and  spirit- 
ual relations  are  changed  and  just  when  the 
truth  is  revealed  our  faith  becomes  sight, 
the  unseen  is  no  longer  the  unseen,  but  the 
visible  and  real.  Reduced  to  a  proposition^ 
we  should  then  say,  given,  a  sufficient  degiee 
of  mental  and  spiritual  development,  the 
arcana  of  the  unseen  and  eternal  laws  of 


the  universe  are  laid  open  to  our  sight ; 
and  the  whole  realm  of  mystery  vanishes. 
Mental  and  spiritual  energy  unfolded  into 
the  infinite,  characterize  the  being  we  call 
God. 

Hence  the  idea  of  culture  is  suggested, 
as  the  condition  on  which  we  pass  from 
the  lower  visible  symbols,  into  the  great 
unseen  realities  of  the  universe.    On  the 
spiritual  side,  ic  may  be  as  Paul  says,  "  We 
see  through  a  glass  darkly  "  —  with  an  im- 
perfectly developed  vision,  nevertheless  we 
j##.    There  are  visions  to  faith,  real  and 
beautiful,  corresponding  to  its  vitality  and 
power  in  the  heart,  as  true  as  any  induc- 
tion of  science,  or  logical  reasoning  to  the 
mind.    We  have  as  clear  comprehension  of 
moral  obligation,  spiritual  relationship,  as 
we  have  of  the  formularies  of  science,  the 
conclusions  oi  philosophy.     In  regard  to 
those  facts,  that  pass  from  the  unseen  into 
the  sight  of  our  minds,  we  call  them  knowl- 
edge —  and  this  because  they  take  the  form 
of  demonstration  and  proof.    This  knowl- 
edge is  attained  by  study,  the  use  of  our 
powers,  which  gives  an  unfolding  sight;  and  « 
by  a  process  as  real,  the  intellect  appro- 
priates to  itself  strength,  as  the  body  nutri- 
tion from  its  food.    So  the  heart  fed  by  the 
hidden  manna  of  religious  truth  and  love, 
has  its  vision  enlarged,  its  joyful  experi- 
ences heightened,  and  its  life  drawn  out 
towards  the   infinite.    Thus  in  a  certain* 
sense,  it  bridges  over  the  dark  chasm  of 
the  unseen,  in  respect  to  its  relation  to 
God  as  his  child,  and  comes  into  loving 
trust   and    acceptance  with    the    Father. 
We  are  placed  in  this  world,  and  from 
every  point  to  which  our  life  radiates,  we 
are  explorers  of  a  silent  and  unseen  land. 
We  go  through  portals,  and  pass  into  dif- 
ferent chambers,   like  one  who  explores 
some  ancient  temple,  hung  with  the  paint- 
ings of  the  old  masters,  where  he  pauses, 
with  enraptured  vision,  to  learn  something 
new  of  each  picture  as  he  passes  along. 

The  declaration  which  Christ  made  of 
the  unseen  God  strengthens  our  convic- 
tions in  the  reality  of  the  invisible  world. 
**  No  man  hath  seen  God,  at  any  time  :  the 
only  begotten  Son  which  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him."  The 
Batural  eye  cannot  discern  the  omnipres- 
ent Spirit,  but  the  spiritual  eye  recognizes 
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him,  and  the  soul  feels  his  presence  in  the 
throbbing  of  that  love,  which  is  his  essence. 
And  so  the  beloved  apostle  in  the  spirit  of 
his  great  Master  says,  "Whom  having 
not  seen,  we  love,  in  whom  though  now  we 
see  him  not,  yet  believing,  we  rejoice  with 
joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory."  And 
so  our  blessed  faiih  in  God's  divine  Law 
rests  upon  the  higher  unseen  laws  by 
which  our  heavenly  Father  controls  his 
spiritual  realm.  Christianity  on  any  other 
basis,  would  not  be  to  us  what  it  is  here. 
The  great  fact  of  immortality  only  becomes 
real  to  us  on  this  foundation.  The  future 
had  always  before  been  regarded  as  an  un- 
seen state^  the  land  of  shadows  —  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death.  But  the  vision  of 
faith  penetrates  this  shadow  that  divides 
the  seen  and  unseen,  the  temporal  and 
eternal.  The.chief  apostle  had  such  clear 
spiritual  sight  into  this  region,  that  his 
faith  was  swallowed  up  in  knowledge.  On 
the  ruins  of  the  earthly  tabernacle,  shat- 
tered and  crumbling,  he  saw  the  new  heav- 
enly house  formed,  undecaying  and  eternal 
There  is  a  beautiful  antithesis  in  the  terms 
the  apostle  uses.  The  things  seen  and 
the  things  that  are  not  seen,  the  earthly 
house  seen  and  temporal,  and  the  heavenly 
house  unseen  and  eternal.  Now  all  these 
must  exist  in  one  realm  of  God's  universe 
—  and  how  near  each  other  !  just  divided 
'by  a  shadow  which  if  penetrated,  leaves 
tliem  open  to  our  sight  The  realities  of  the 
unseen  and  eternal  are  so  near  the  seen 
and  temporal,  that  just  one  flash  of  light 
dispels  the  shadow  and  reveals  them. 

The  earthly  and  heavenly  are  in  such 
close  connection,  that  just  the  dissolution 
of  the  one  brings  the  other  to  full  view. 
We  think  of  heaven  as  going  to  some  far 
country,  of  the  future  life  as  widely  separ- 
ated from  this  ;  when  they  are  so  near 
that  the  journey  thither  may  only  be  like 
going  from  one  dark  room  into  another 
brilliantly  lighted,  or  like  the  traveller  pass- 
ing through  the  cloud  to  the  mountain-top, 
where  the  bright  sunshine  and  fair  land- 
scapes greet  his  view. 

So  far  from  being  separated,  the  seen 
and  temporal,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  laws 
and  forces  of  this  world,  lock  and  interlock 
with  the  unseen  and  eternal.    They  ace 


both  embraced  in  one  realm.  How  with 
the  silent  and  unseen  forces,  pervading 
and  working  in  all  the  universe,  which  sci- 
ence and  philosophy  reveal  ?  Do  we  not 
know  that  the  electric  fluid  passes  along 
the  wire,  and  by  the  vibrations  writes  our 
messages  ?  The  property  of  attraction  so 
subtile  that  no  microscope  can  discern  it, 
resides  inherently  in  the  gross  forms  of 
matter.  We  are  daily  walking  amidst  un- 
seen and  eternal  forces  in  this  lower  realm. 
Earthly  forms  and  organizations  are  thrown 
out  from  them,  conditioned  in  time,  and 
limited  in  space.  These  constitute  the 
seen  and  temporal.  The  unseen  and  eter- 
nal laws  reside  m  and  play  all  through 
these  forms,  as  our  minds  reside  in  and 
direct  every  movement  of  our  bodies. 

The  higher  heavenly  life  is  simply  life 
under  different  conditions,  resident  in  a 
more  subtile  organization,  but  not  far  re- 
moved from  this  realm.  So  little  indeed 
that  it  is  only  as  the  seen  to  the  unseen  — 
simply  a  shadow  dividing  them.  Hence  it 
is  with  an  acute  unfolding  spiritual  sight, 
when  the  seen  and  temporal  fade  from  oar 
earthly  view,  visions  of  the  unseen  and 
eternal  glory  appear.  Just  as  the  dying 
martyr,  Stephen,  saw  the  heavens  opened, 
or  the  disciples  in  Christ's  transfiguration 
had  revealed  to  them  the  coming  glory. 

If  we  will  but  remark  those  oft  recurring 
expressions  of  our  great  example  and 
teacher  —  "Enter  into  the  closet  and  shut 
the  door,"  "Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what 
thy  right  hand  doeth,"  we  have  prefigured 
the  sincere  and  true  life,  as  distinguished 
from  the  false  and  hypocritical.  Not 
charity  like  sounding  brass,  not  noisy  pro- 
fession, or  display,  but  a  principle  of  the 
heart,  unseen,  yet  active,  avoiding  ostenta- 
tion in  its  works.  Doing  good  at  the  call 
of  duty,  for  the  sake  of  good,  and  not  to 
gain  reward  or  escape  punishment  —  this 
is  religion  from  the  higher  and  better  mo- 
tives. He  whose  life  is  thus  elevated  and 
transformed,  lives  most  in  the  unseen 
realities  and  joys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Notwithstanding  the  apparent  paradox,  it 
is  reaily  a  sight  of  the  unseen,  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  eternal  in  the  midst  of  the  tem- 
poral. 

Quincy  Whitney. 
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NIGHT  with  its  thick  darkness  hung 
over  the  angry  waters,  which  seemed 
even  blacker  than  the  brooding  atmos- 
phere. The  boats  along  the  shore  were 
tossed  about  in  frenzy,  like  the  white  foam 
which  the  waves  tossed  forth  in  grandest 
fury.  The  trees  with  their  late  November 
foliage  shivered,  writhed  and  wrenched 
themselves  in  twain.  The  winds  howled 
in  their  mad  racing,  screeched  down  the 
chimneys  of  the  fishers'  cottages,  and 
drowned  all  other  sounds  but  that  of  the 
surging  ocean,  which,  with  its  unceasing, 
weary,  death-fraught  knell  seemed  to  spread 
desolation  all  around. 

The  fishermen,  generally  more  silent 
than  other  men,  were  that  night  wrapt  in 
deep  quietness.  They  had  seen,  in  the 
morning,  a  vessel  off  their  coast,  and  Ihey 
knew  it  must  have  encountered  the  storm. 
They  feared  for  those  on  board,  and  in 
their  hearts,  pity  was  enkindled  for  the  suf- 
ferers. In  each  cottage  ot  the  little  sea- 
port, a  lighted  candle  was  placed  in  the 
window  which  looked  towards  the  shore. 
The  fishermen  drew  on  their  oil-clothing, 
protected  their  roughly-bearded  faces,  and 
then  went  in  groups  along  the  beach,  while 
they  spoke  but  rarely;  but  waited  with 
manly  courage  for  the  Wreck  that  must 
come. 

Late  at  night  the  sound  of  a  minute-gun 
cut  through  the  confused  roar  of  the  ele- 
ments ;  it  was  followed  quickly  by  another, 
and  still  another  short,  sharp  signal  of  dis- 
tress. But  no  help  could  go  to  those  from 
whence  the  sound  came;  the  darkness 
would  have  prevented  the  fishermen 
rendering  any  service,  even  if  they  had 
ventured  on  the  water  with  their  skiff,  frail 
as  glass  in  such  a  surf. 

On  board  the  ship,  not  a  mile  from  land, 
the  men  wrestled  with  the  storm  with  all 
their  strength,  as  long  as  mast  or  spar  re- 
mained. Some  labored  at  the  pumps  till 
in  their  weariness  they  sank  exhausted  on 
the  drifting  wreck ;  and  when  the  breakers 
came,  they  were  swept  overboard,  while 
their  companions  were  powerless  to  save 
them.  Others  lashed  themselves  to  masts 
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or  to  the  ship's  sides  which  were  groaning 
and  straining  themselves  apart.     Others 
yet,  were  struck  dead  by  falling  masts  or 
timbers.    At  length  there  came  a  fearful 
billow,  the  ship  was  crushed  as  if  it  were 
the  merest  toy;  —  man,  board,  rope,  and  sail 
lay  wrangling  on  the  seething  waves.     On 
the  sides  of  one  long  board  five  men  were 
clinging,  clutching  at  it  with  so  deathly  a 
grasp  that  even  their  finger-nails  were  torn 
off.    They  clenched  it  with  iron-like  firm- 
iless ;  for  it  was  their  only,  last  hope  of 
life.     But  even  this   strength   must   give 
way.  Now  filled  with  drowning  agony,  feel- 
ing his  forces  diminishing,  all  hope  of  life 
gone,  sinking  in  the  dtepest    depths  ot 
despair,  the  hold  of  one  man  relaxed,  the 
hand  and  arm  sank  beneath  the  foaming 
wave,  and  a  human  life  went  down  in  the 
waters.     Though  grappling  with  death  but 
for  a  few  moments,  in  that  short  interval  of 
time,  a  picture  of  his  whole  life  passed  be- 
fore him ;  the  old  familiar  faces  crowded 
thickly  in  the^scene  ;  his  joys,  his  sorrows, 
and  his  loves  were  all  painted  in  living 
colors.     Then,  when  the  pain  and  agony 
had  passed,  the  picture  faded  into  a  vision 
of  angels,  and,  like  a  beautiful  dream,  Death 
drew  near. 

Now  another  head  and  hand  sank  pow- 
erless amidst  the  billows,  and  another  yet 
unclasped  his  stiflfened  hold,  and  still 
another,  till  only  one  was  left  clinging  to 
the  timber. 

The  fishermen  on  the  shore,  bound  to- 
gether with  ropes  by  which  they  were 
drawn  to  land,  would  run  into  the  surf,  be- 
tween its  heavings,  to  rescue  whatever 
drifted  ashore.  Now  they  would  catch  at 
a  man's  garment,  at  a  barrel,  at  an  arm  or 
an  oar;  then  they  would  be  hauled  in. 
But  there  came  one  burden  heavier  than 
the  rest,  which  a  fisherman  grasped  and 
drew  to.  land,  with  the  utmost  exertion  ; 
yet,  when  out  of  the  breakers'  reach,  his 
strength  failed,  and  exhausted,  he  with  the 
added  weight  fell  on  the  moist  sand.  His 
companions  pressing  round  soon  revived 
him,  however,  and  then  turned  to  the  bur- 
den which   lay  dripping    on    the    beach. 
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Horrible  was  its  ghastliness  !  it  looked 
like  a  mangled  heap  of  flesh  and  bone. 
When  they  perceived  it  was  the  body  of  a 
man,  and  that  his  heart  still  beat,  they 
aroused  all  their  energy  and  strove  to  bring 
back  his  ebbing  life.  With  much  rolling 
and  rubbing,  resuscitation  gradually  com- 
menced, and,  when  the  sufferer  breathed 
with  some  regularity,  they  took  him  in 
their  arms  and  proceeded  to  a  hut  near  by. 

As  the  fishermen  approached  the  hovel 
where  they  had  kept  their  nets,  the  gleam 
of  their  flickering  lantern -lights  fell  upon  a 
a  dark  object  crouched  near  the  door. 
They  halted  for  a  moment,  but  when  the 
black  mass  moved,  they  saw  an  uplifted 
countenance  filled  with  the  wildest  terror, 
yet  fascinating  even  these  rough  men  with 
its  dark,  mysterious,  but  angelic  beauty. 

"  It's  njO  use,  neighbors,  the  child  always 
will  wander  round  when  the  nights  are 
wild  like  this  un.  Come,  Rachel,  go  home 
and  forget '  the  storm  !  "  spoke  one  of  the 
men  ;  yet  she  heeded  not  his  entreaty,  but 
with  anxious  voice  quickly  asked,  "Is  he 
saved  ?  The  man  in  your  arms,  is  he  liv- 
ing ?  " 

They  in  their  turn  paid  no  attention 
to  the  girl,  but  carried  in  their  burden. 
Now  as  they  bent  over  him  they  watched 
carefully  all  those  agonizing  signs  of  life 
which  a  nearly  drowned  man  shows  on  re- 
turning to  consciousness.  Soon  they  re- 
marked the  indefinable  attraction  which 
that  face  had  for  them.  It  was  a  counten- 
ance fully  expressive  of  noble  manhood, 
not  handsome,  even  plain  in  outline,  but 
interesting  in  every  feature.  His  dark 
eyes  looked  the  deepest  sympathy ;  his 
low,  broad  forehead  bespoke  intelligence  ; 
his  finely  cut,  Grecian  nose  told  of  a  noble 
origin ;  his  lips  which  a  black  moustache 
covered,  indicated  his  sensitive  heart, 
while  they  expressed  firmness. 

At  break  of  day  the  wind  had  changed, 
the  storm  had  abated  and  bleak  was  the 
morning  air.  When  the  sunbeams  pierced 
the  cracks  of  the  hut,  it  shone  upon  the 
fishermen  who  had  remained  with  the  suf- 
ferer, tending  to  his  wants  and  bending 
over  him,  while  his  head  lay  pillowed  in 
the  lap  of  the  maiden  whom  no  storm 
could  frighten,  while  she  knew  there  were 
shipwrecked  sufferers  near  her  home. 


Now  the  sufferer  murmured  something, 
but  they  could  not  understand,  for  he  spoke 
in  a  foreign  tongue.  When  he  knew  they 
could  not  comprehend  his  words,  a  tear 
rolled  down  his  pallid  cheeks  ;  one  fisher- 
man of  rough  exterior  though  tender  in  his 
heart,  turned  his  back  to  his  companions 
and  brushed  his  sleeve  across  his  eyes. 
The  maiden  was  moved  with  the  deepest 
pity,  and  without  blushing,  with  no  girli^ 
follies,  but  with  true,  womanly  instinct,  she 
tenderly  smoothed  the  stranger's  temples, 
and  let  fall  a  tear  upon  his  whitened  brow. 
He  felt  the  touch  of  that  loving  hand  and, 
as  if  new  lite  had  entered  into  his  soul, 
aroused  under  its  magnetic  tenderness,  he 
knew  that  one  soul  at  least  sympathized 
with  him;  and,  when  he  saw  it  was  a 
woman's  face  that  bent  nearest  to  him, 
when  his  eyes  met  the  deep  soul  beauty 
which  looked  out  of  her  eyes,  he  clasped 
the  soft,  delicate  hknd  in  his,  and  with 
mute  tenderness  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 
He  realized  that  while  he  awoke  to  life,  he 
awoke  to  a  deep  love,  which  though  silent 
was  yet  deeper  than  spoken  affection. 

"  Speech  ripples  orerthe  surface  of  life. 
But  silence  sinks  into  its  depths." 

As  soon  as  the  stranger  was  strong 
enough,  he  was  removed  to  a  neighboring 
cottage  where  hospitality  was  abundantly 
offered  him.  But  as  he*  looked  from  one 
kind  face  to  another,  and  his  glance  rested 
upon  the  beautiful  maiden's  face,  who  was 
an  inmate  of  the  same  household,  when  he 
felt  his  inability  to  speak  with  them,  he 
grew  sick  with  sadness,  and  remembrances 
of  his  past  suffering  added  to  his  distress. 
One  day  the  maiden  brought  to  him  the 
village  schoolmaster,  whom  the  fishermen 
considered  as  especially  learned,  since  he 
spoke  several  languages, —  and  he  was,  in- 
deed, a  veritable  "  Dominie  Sampson." 
When  the  master  saw  the  sufferer,  he 
judged  he  was  an  Italian,  and  accordingly 
addressed  him  m  that  language.  The 
stranger  started  for  joy  when  he  heard  this 
familiar  tongue  ;  he  grasped  the  master^s 
hand  in  ecstacy,  and  told  him  that,  though 
he  was  not  an  Italian,  he  understood  that 
language.  Now  joy  flowed  into  his  heart, 
questions  upon  question  were  put  to  the 
master  which  were  happily  answered.  And 
so,  the  teacher  acting  as  interpreter  be- 
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tween  the  family  and  the  ship-wrecked 
man,  a  history  of  the  sufterer's  life,  of  his 
calamity,  ahd  the  story  of  the  fishermen 
were  told. 

The  stranger  was  a  native  of  Greece, 
whom  the  desire  to  study  astronomy  of  a 
certain  learned  professor  had  allured  to 
Italy.  After  remaining  here  for  a  long 
time,  closely  occupied  with  his  studies,  his 
health  failing,  he  was  advised  to  embark 
on  an  American-bound  vessel.  He  had 
taken  an  interpreter  with  him  on  the 
voyage  ;  but,  when  the  ship  was  wrecked, 
death  came  to  him.  When  he  had  told  of 
his  £unily,  his  circumstances  and  the  like; 
when  he  had  spoken  of  the  fearful  storm 
on  the  sea  and  of  his  delivererance,  his 
voice  could  find  no  words  to  thank  his 
kind  preservers,  but  he  said,  "Because 
God  has  kept  my  life  while  all  the  rest 
have  gone  down,  so  must  I  live  to  work 
out  his  noble  purposes.  O,  that  I  could 
help  you,  my  friends  ! "  Then  he  asked 
about  the  maiden  who  stood  near  him. 
She  was  a  Jewess  who,  when  a  small  child, 
had  drifted  ashore  in  a  wild  storm,  in 
which  many  of  the  fishers,  even,  had  per- 
ished. Probably  she  was  the  child  of  a 
banished  Jew,  as  there  were  writings  found 
tied  in  oil  silk  about  her  neck,  which  indi- 
cated this.  All  that  she  remembered  was 
that  a  great  stbrm  came  upon  the  vessel  in 
which  she  was  sailing.  Her  father  and 
mother  tied  a  huge  basket  about  her,  they 
cried  a  great  deal ;  there  was  a  great  crash, 
and  a  huge  billow  swept  over  the  vessel ; 
she  could  recall  no  more.  The  hurricane 
had  happened  many  years  before,  yet  on 
its  anniversar},  no  matter  whether  the 
weather  was  foul  or  fair,  she,  from  a  little 
child,  had  passed  the  day  in  sorrow,  wan- 
dering on  the  coast,  looking  seaward  as  if  for 
some  expected  friends,  though  she  knew 
they  were  lost  to  earth  forever.  She  had 
been  adopted  by  this  fisher's  lamily ;  indeed, 
she  was  the  pride  of  the  village,  its  boasted 
beauty  and  its  scholar.  From  some  fancy 
of  the  vilbge,  she  was  called  Rachel. 
When  the  last  wreck  had  occurred,  she 
^  had  watched  out  her  sad  day  of  the  year, 
and  when  the  storm  came  on,  she  still 
watched,  praying  for  the  souls  at  sea.  As 
the  night  came  on,  she  had  climbed  up  to 


a  rock  which  overhung  the  sea.  Here  she 
sat  silent,  alone,  —  with  the. great  waters 
below,  amidst  the  gathering  gloom  of  ap- 
proaching darkness,  her  raven  locks  and 
loosened  garments  lashed  and  torn  by  the 
mad  violence  of  the  winds.  She  looked 
far  into  the  distance,  where  the  wild  masses 
of  hovering  clouds  met  the  black  waters. 
She  moved  not  till  the  darkness  closed 
thickly  about  her  and  shut  out  all  sight  of 
water,  clouds  or  land.  Then  in  that  mten- 
sity  of  darkness,  while  the  roar  of  the 
ocean  tuned  its  mighty  dead  march,  she 
raised  her  hand  and  arm  to  heaven  in  deep- 
est supplication ;  her  knees  willingly  sought 
the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  with  uplilted 
fiice,  her  eyes  burning  with  entreaty, 
mutely  that  child  of  sorrow  pleaded  with  the 
eternal  God.  In  snpphcation  her  whole 
soul  sent  its  sorrow  to  the  Father.  Then 
peace  dropped  quietly  its  heavenly  gar- 
ments, wrapping  her  in  its  soft  folds.  •The 
prayer  with  murmuring  died  away,  leaving 
in  her  soul  **  Thy  will  be  done."  At  length 
she  sought  the  fishers*  hovel,  and  guard- 
ing her  remaining  strength,  protecting  her 
slender  form,  she  nestled  near  the  door, 
waiting  for  God's  will. 

Not  many  weeks  had  passed  before  the 
stranger  began  to  talk  the  fishers'  language 
which  the  master,  with  Rachel's  assistance, 
was  kindly  teaching  him.  As  the  days  went 
by,  the  Greek  saw  new  and  noble  virtues 
in  the  Jewess.  They  were  drawn  together 
in  sympathy  of  soul,  of  culture,  and  of  sor- 
row. Their  hours  were  full  of  quiet  love, 
of  mutual  desires  ;  and,  at  evening,  when 
the  stars  came  out,  when  Orion  looked  on 
in  glistening  majesty,  or  when  the  moon 
silvered  their  path,  the  stranger  and  the 
beautiful  orphan  would  walk  along  the  shore, 
listening  to  the  wavelets'  music,  looking  on 
the  starlit  heavens,  or  gazing  at  the  queen 
of  night,  while  he  told  her  of  the  wonders 
of  those  brilliant  constellations,'  or  said 
that  the  same  beautiful  luminaries  shone 
as  sweetly  on  his  tower  in  the  loved  Italian 
land.  Would  she  go  with  him  and  see 
them  there  ?  Thus  in  communion  sweet, 
filled  with  holy  joy,  they  joined  soul  with 
souL 

In  the  merry  month  of  June,  about  the 
door  of  the  village  church,  stood  in  groups, 
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the    men,    women   and    children,    happy  Philip.    They  were  a  new  husband  and  a 

though  tearful,  looking  towards  the  shore,  new  wife.    In  the  bay  lay  a  large  vessel 

In  the  distance  I  saw  him  whom  I  had  for-  which  was  to  carry  them  to  Italy —  him  to 

merly  known  as  the  Stranger.   He  was  gen-  his  tower  and  his  noble  purposes,  to  the 

tly  leading  into  a  light  skiff"  the  beautiful  fulfilment  of  his  life's  desires  —  her  to  the 

orphan,  Rachel,  who,  since  she  had  learned  continuance  of  a  love  which  Heaven  would 

the  Stranger's  name;  had  loved  to  whisper  not  destroy,  but  which  God  would  bless. 

Annie  H.  Ryder. 


Father  Marquette. 

0  pale  young  priest !  whose  dreamy  eyes 
With  more  Uian  Rembrandt  splendors  gleam, 

Standing  beneath  the  tender  skies 
Of  fair,  soft  France,  dreaming  thy  dream  ! 

1  gaze  back  at  thee  through  the  years 
Glorious  with  many  a  dear-bought  fame. 

And  nowhere  fall  more  tender  tears 
Than  on  the  page  which  bears  thy  name. 

I  see  thee  in  thy  youth's  first  flush. 

Full  of  the  burning  dream  of  fame, 
Longing,  adown  the  breathless  hush 

Of  coming  time,  to  hear  thy  name. 
Aglow  with  all  the  quickening  wine 

Which  surges  in  the  veins  of  youth. 
Dazzled  with  splendors  of  the  fine. 

Grand  dreams  thou  boldest  for  the  truth. 

Oh,  matchless  brightness  ol  the  days 

E'er  yet  we  have  unlearned  our  dreams  ! 
When  from  life's  sunset  side  we  gaze. 

How  fair  the  radiance  on  them  gleams  ! 
I  see  thee  standing  now  amid 

The  fragrance  ot  those  early  hopes. 
While  yet  from  thy  deep  eyes  are  hid 

The  sadness  of  life's  western  slopes. 

And  then  I  watch  thee  while  the  thought 

Of  duty  slowly  fills  thy  soul. 
Till  by  degrees  thy  heart  is  brought 

Beneath  its  sure,  divine  control. 
And  slowly,  sadly,  one  by  one. 

Thy  dreams,  thy  hopes  before  it  fall. 
Till  the  one  thought, — work  to  be  done 

For  God  and  man, — is  all  in  all. 

Across  the  sea  it  speeds  thy  feet, 

Across  the  trackless  western  wild, 
Where  the  rude  savage,  stern  and  fleet. 

Lists  to  the  words,  so  warm  and  mild. 
Friendly  and  gentle,  thou  dost  speak. 

While  others  perish  quick  as  thought. 
They  seem  to  read,  though  poor  and  weak. 

In  thee  the  message  thou  hast  brought. 
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Around  Superior's  pictured  rocks 

They  gather,  listening  to  thy  words, 
While  far  away  the  battle's  shocks 

Seem  to  recede,  and  gientler  chords 
Of  tenderer  feeling  softly  stir 

Within  each  dull  and  savage  heart 
Christ's  name  upon  the  page  they  blur 

With  tears,  from  founts  which  rarely  start 

In  lodges  of  each  warlike  race 

I  see  thee  welcomed  with  good  cheer. 
And  many  a  stern  and  sombre  face 

Lights  up  to  see  and  feel  thee  near. 
Through  dalles  of  rivers  broad  and  deep, — 

Wisconsin  and  the  turbid  Fox, — 
Fearless  and  swift  I  see  thee  leap. 

In  light  canoe  adown  the  rocks. 

While  at  thy  side,  like  trusted  friends, 

The  stern  braves,  red  with  war-paint,  stand, 
And  on  each  hand  afar  extends 

The  savage,  wild,  and  unknown  land. 
Portftge,  and  marsh,  and  sandy  bar, 

Impede  thy  course  and  break  thy  track, 
But  onward,  led  as  by  a  star. 

Thou  goest,  never  looking  back. 

Safely  through  Mississippi's  waves 
They  lead  thee  on  thy  goodly  quest. 

Dotting  the  shore  along  with  graves. 
Where  sank  the  bravest  and  the  best 

0  journey  grand  on  unknown  trail, 
Amid  a  new  world's  darksome  shades  ! 

1  picture  here  a  Holy  Grail ! 

And  here  sublimest  of  crusades  ! 

Now  by  Lake  Huron's  stormy  shore, 

They  point  us  to  a  lonely  grave ; 
Rudely  the  inland  sea  doth  roar. 

Wildly  the  pine  trees  moan  and  wave, 
And  jagged  rocks,  flung  everywhere. 

Bear  scant  and  sombre  coats  of  moss ; 
No  vine,  no  flower  is  swaying  there, — 

Nought  save  a  moss-grown,  broken  cross. 

Yet  more  than  sculptured  monument. 

Or  flower-strewn  grave  in  Pere  la  Chaise, 
Is  that  low  mound,  where  he,  content 

To  rest  so,  shines  adown  the  ways 
Of  this  dull  age,  and  shows  us  so 

A  man  to  fill  our  longing  eyes. 
Wherein  with  saintly  radiance  glow 

All  beauties  of  self-sacrifice. 


Hattie  Tyng  Griswold, 
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The  Religion  of  the  Freedmen. 


DURING  the  few  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  Re- 
bellion, the  freedmen  have  by  satisfactory 
experiment,  so  far  demonstrated  their  ca- 
pacity to  learn,  not  only  from  books,  but  in 
the  school  of  actual  every-day  lite,  as  to 
silence  skeptics  North  and  South.  As  a 
race,  they  have  become  comparatively  ele- 
vated and  well-to-do,  placing  a  much  high- 
er estimate  upon  culture  and  education 
than  was  possible  immediately  after  their 
release  from  bondage,  when  they  were  suf- 
fering for  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  and 
naturally  valued  schools  in  proportion  as 
they  seemed  auxiliaries  to  material  good, — 
to  the  acquisition  of  land,  shelter  and  food. 
The  money  argument  was  at  that  time  the 
only  one  which  had  much  weight  with  col- 
ored parents  to  induce  them  to  continue 
their  smartest  children,  who  could  com- 
mand high  wages,  steadily  in  school.  The 
greatest  incentive  to  scholarship,  was  that 
by  learning  to  read,  write  and  calculate, 
they  would  be  able,  at  some  future  day,  to 
make  a  "  heap  of  money," — ^perhaps  by  fit- 
ting themselves  to  become  teachers ;  but 
this  did  not  avail  much.  ''  A  bird  in  the 
hand  was  worth  two  in  the  bush,"  and  they 
could  not  afiord  to  wait.  So  that  the 
schools,  though  generally  fully  attended, 
were  seldom  composed  of  the  best  mate- 
"rials. 

Those  friends  and  patrons  of  education 
at  the  North  who  continue  their  work 
among  these  people,  being  naturally  brought 
into  relation  only  with  the  progressive 
class,  about  whom  they  hear  so  much  that 
is  truly  encouraging,  of  their  enterprise  in 
building  fine  churches  and  schools,  are 
not  in  a  position  to  understand  the  existing 
impediments  to  the  progress  of  the  race. 
They  can  hardly  realize  that  the  great  mass 
of  freedmen  remain  in  the  densest  igno- 
rance, in  a  condition  not  essentially  changed 
by  their  new  status,  except  so  far  as  a  sense 
of  freedom  must  inevitably  increase  their 
manliness.  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to 
assert,  as  the  almost  universal  opinion  of 
those  who  are  and  have  been  their  teachers 
from  the  North,  of  whatever  religious  per- 


suasion, that  the  most  formidable  obstacle 
to  the  elevation  of  these  people,  and  that 
which  most  adversely  effects  the  work  of 
education  among  them,  is  their  spurious  re- 
ligion. 

This  appears  to  be  a  crude  admixture  of 
traditional  superstitions  and  rude  ceremo- 
nies transmitted  from  their  African  ances- 
try, modified  by  the  religious  element  at 
the  South  with  which  they  mingle, — assim- 
ilating most  naturally  with  Baptists  and 
Methodists. 

So  large  a  majority  of  these  ignorant 
people  cling  tenaciously  to  their  pagan 
views  and  usages  that  the  more  intelligent 
class  of  negroes,  who  have  outgrown  the 
senseless  mummeries  and  intolerable  clam- 
or of  their  shouting  or  praise  meetings,  as 
they  are  called,  find  themselves  uncom- 
fortably situated  among  their  kinsfolks  and 
ndighbors, — in  a  position  somewhat  like 
ultra  reformers  at  the  North, — when  they  at- 
tempt to  enlighten  their  deluded  brethren, 
and  to  lead  them  into  a  more  rational  mode 
of  worship. 

The  manifestations  in  these  meetings  are 
physical.  No  indication  of  mind  is  visible. 
Negroes  who  evince  some  degree  of  com- 
mon sense  in  ordinary  affairs,  appear  to  lay 
aside  every  vestige  of  it  on  entering  a 
"praise  meeting." 

I  have  myself  been  present  in  these  gath- 
erings, and  witnessed  tearful  contortions  of 
features  and  limbs,  and  insane  ravings  ac- 
companying them,  which  surged  higher  and 
higher;  until  they  reached  a  climax  of  noise 
and  confusion  which  baffles  description. 

One  after  the  other  they  gather  and 
crowd  around  the  altar,  forming  a  solid 
mass,  then  separate,  and  joining  hands, 
form  a  ring,  or  perform  a  kind  of  march, 
one  behind  another,  accompanying  their 
steps  now  and  then  with  a  spasmodic  jump, 
ffinging  up  their  arms,  shouting,  laughing, 
exhorting  indiscriminately,  rending  their 
garments,  shaking  their  hands,  beckoning 
to  each  other  with  frantic  gestures,  all  the 
time  ejaculating  vehemently,  "  Bress  dc 
Lord !  Pse  got  'ligion  1  See,  massa  Jesus ! 
He  come !    Glory !  Amei) ! "  etc.,  all  shout- 
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ing  together  at  the  top  of  their  lungs,  until, 
completely  exhausted,  many  fall  prostrate 
apon  the  floor. 

These  meetings  are  frequently  kept  up 
until  morning,  and  are  habitually  attended 
by  immense  crowds,  not  only  among  the 
most  ignorant,  on  remote  plantations  and 
in  country  districts,  but  in  the  largest 
cities. 

During  the  reign  of  slavery  these  meet- 
ings were  nerer  allowed  to  be  held  without 
some  white  man  present  to  witness  their 
proceedings,  lest  they  should  be  made  me- 
diums for  uniting  the  forces  of  discontent, 
by  some  leading  minds  among  themselves. 
They  would  have  been  suppressed  as  a  ter- 
ror to  slave-holders,  had  they  not  served  as 
a  requisite  safety-valve  for  the  emotional 
natures  and  peculiariy  gregarious  tenden- 
cies of  their  victims. 

Who  understood  better  than  the  South- 
em  autocrat  that  if  the  slaves  had  been  en- 
lightened so  far  as  to  lay  aside  these  worse 
than  heathen  practices,  if  they  had  been  led 
into  any  coherent  ideas,  but  once  lifted 
from  the  ruts  of  superstition  and  put  upon 
a  line  of  improvement,  however  slow  their 
diverging  progress,  they  would  inevitably 
move  toward  a  goal  of  ft'eedom  ? 

Could  Northern  philanthropists  who  con- 
tinue schools  among  the  freedmen  at  the 
South,  realize  from  their  distant  stand-point 
the  baneful  ignorance  which  religious  big- 
otry exercises  over  the  educational  work, 
they  could  more  effectually  put  forth  a  help- 
ing hand  to  improve  matters  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Colored  preachers,  who  imagine  they 
have  a  special  call  for  the  ministry,  (no 
matter  how  supremely  ignorant  or  even 
vicious  they  may  be)  have  an  unlimited  in- 
fluence over  their  congregations,  especially 
if  they  possess,  as  many  of  them  do,  a  kind 
of  florid  garnilonsness,  with  a  streak  of 
rude  eloquence  natural  to  the  African. 

In  proportion  as  intelligence  becomes 
disseminated,  and  a  purer  and  more  spirit- 
ual worship  supersedes  their  inane  ravings, 
jealousies  on  the  part  of  these  blind  lead- 
ers of  the  blind  are  excited  toward  that  en- 
lightenment which  seems  to  cause  their 
waning  influence,  and  they  covertly  de- 
nounce schools,  sometimes  lustily  crying 


aloud  against  "fooling  with  books,"  or 
"selling  their  souls  to  the  devil  for  book- 
learning."  They  do  not  lack'  the  discern- 
ment necessary  to  perceive  that  where 
schools  flourish  such  churches  as  I  have 
described  cannot  long  be  supported.  The 
young  converts  belonging  to  night  schools, 
who  have  sometimes  been  forbidden  to 
absent  themselves  from  night  revival  meet- 
ings on  penalty  of  excommunication,  will 
comprehend  the  enormity  of  these  gather- 
ings in  proportion  as  they  are  taught  a  life- 
inspiring  piety. 

These  ignorant  class-leaders  and  preach- 
ers have  "  no  use,"  as  they  say,  for  new- 
fangled ministers  who  desecrate  the  church 
and  the  Lord's  day  by  preaching  about  ly- 
ing, stealing,  impurity,  intemperance,  idle- 
ness, wastefulness,  instead  of  the  Gospel. 
They  do  not  want  to  have  their  meetin  s 
interrupted  by  such  "worldly  matters." 
They  want  to  enjoy  their  religion,  and  have 
a  good  time  hearing  about  Jesus  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  Bible,  heaven  and  hell,  es- 
pecially the  latter,  which  forms  the  staple 
of  nine-tenths  of  their  preaching. 

Yet  they  do  not  appear  to  think  the  pun- 
ishment after  death,  which  they  have  a  pe- 
culiar genius  for  depicting  in  lurid  colors,  has- 
any  connection  with  their  evil  habits  and  "be- 
setting sins."  The  great  desideratum  is  to 
become  converted,— which  means  to  work 
themselves  into  such  a  state  of  exaltation 
as  to  fancy  that  they  see  visions,  and  dream 
dreams  which  they  relate  to  wonder-stricken 
audiences,  after  which  they  join  the  church 
as  a  seal  of  their  salvation!  They  do  not 
appear  to  have  the  least  conception  of  what 
constitutes  sin  or  righteousness.  This 
complete  mental  confusion  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  in  view  of  the  institution  of 
slavery,  from  which  they  graduated,  and 
which  would  naturally  blot  out  all  moral 
distinctions. 

Mr.  Charles  Stearns,  in  his  book,  "The 
Black  Man  of  the  South,"  tells  some  very 
amusing  instances  of  this  hallucination. 
On  remonstrating  with  an  old  colored  wom- 
an for  stealing  a  goose,  he  told  her  she 
could  not  be  a  Christian  and  steal.  "  La, 
me  !  "  said  she,  "does  you  think  I'se  gwine 
to  gib  up  my  Jesus  for  an  old  goose  ?" 
And  on  inquiring  for  an  old  preacher  by  the 
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name  of  Jim,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
some  time,  he  was  told  that  he  was  in  jail. 
"  Jim,  the  pre^icher,  in  jail !  what  can  that 
be  for  ?  '*  said  Mr.  Steams. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  was  the  repiy.  "He 
only  jus*  stole  a  few  turkies,  an'  den  he  sell 
'em  and  got  cotched  ; "  and  added,  "  when 
1  went  to  se?  him  de  other  day,  he  says, 
*  You  jus'  tell  dem  darkies  dat  'long  to  my 
church  not  to  be  down-hearted,  for  de  Lord 
will  bring  me  one  day  to  be  wid  'um  agin, 
and  dey  mus'  not  forgit  to  pray  for  me.' " 

I  have  known  several  instances  where 
preachers  have  been  imprisoned  for  steal- 
ing, who  did  not  appear  to  lose  ecclesiasti- 
cal caste  in  the  least  degree  in  consequence 
of  it.  Thev  would  be  just  as  successful  in 
"  saving  souls  "  as  before  their  incarceration. 
If  they  c-ai  purloin  corn  and  potatoes 
from  a  field  where  they  are  to  be  found  in 
abundance,  and  thereby  eke  out  the  insuf- 
ficient support  for  their  families  which  their 
labor  can  furnish,  or  shield  themselves  from 
discovery  by  an  adroit  lie, — is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at,  in  view  of  the  example  in  which 
they  were  reared,  having  themselves  been 
a  subject  of  theft  by  their  masters,  who 
made  the  most  high-sounding  professions 
of  Christianity  ?  How  could  they  learn  to 
revere  any  higher  principle  than  that  ^'might 
makes  right  ?  " 

The  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  education- 
al movement  is  caused  by  these  ignorant 
leaders,  who  fear  that  their  power  to  mag- 
nify their  office  will  be  curtailed  by  the  dif- 
fusion of  intelligence.  During  the  earlier 
years  of  the  work  the  enthusiasm  of  all 
classes  of  colored  people  in  its  favor  was 
unbounded.  Whatever  might  have  been 
their  inspiring  motives,  which  could  not,  of 
course,  rise  above  the  level  of  their  devel- 
opment, they  welcomed  it  with  the  greatest 
avidity  and  apparent  gratitude.  Churches 
and  church  vestries  were  everywhere  freely 
thrown  open  to  the  missionary  of  educa- 
tion, and  walls  which  had  echoed  only  to  a 
slave-holding  religion,  now  resounded  to 


the  alphabet  of  the  new  order, — adults  and 
children  learning  to  read  the  Bible,  which 
had  been  to  them  a  closed  volume.  At 
that  time  the  negroes  would  sooner  have 
refused  rations  of  bread  when  they  were 
nearly  starving,  than  the  staff  of  life  prof- 
fered them  in  the  shape  of  education. 
They  were  too  unsophisticated  to  perceive 
that  the  church  must  not  be  used  for  secu- 
lar purposes ;  an  idea  which  now  so  gener- 
ally prevails  among  them,  that  they  would 
choose,  in  some  places,  to  have  their  chil- 
dren remain  in  profound  ignorance  rather 
than  to  have  the  desecration  of  a  school 
within  church  walls.  A  filthy  room  in  de- 
serted barracks,  furnished  with  the  rudest 
appliances,  often  served  as  a  church,  from 
which  even  a  temperance  society  would  be 
excluded^  as  too  secular  for  so  sacred  a 
place. 

But  a  new  day  is  dawning  upon  these  re- 
pressed, down-trodden  people.  The  broad 
beams  of  intelligence  which  have  so  enno- 
bled the  better  class  among  them,  will  yet 
permeate  the  deepest  and  darkest  recesses 
of  stagnant  humanity  beneath.  Who  icno^s 
what  richntss  of  nature,— of  deep,  religious 
insight,  lies  smothered  in  that  great,  stag- 
nant human  life  still  groping  in  the  dark 
shadows  of  slavery  ? 

*^  O  dark,  sad  millions !  patiently  and  dumb, 
Waiting  for  God,  your  day  at  last  has  come  ! 

And  Freedom's  song 
B*'eaks  the  long  silence  of  your  night  ol  wrong.*' 

The  good  results  of  the  educational  work 
among  the  freedmen,  the  intelligence,  thrift, 
enterprise  and  true  piety  which  have  been 
so  largely  developed,  is  a  sure  guarantee  to 
the  philanthropist  of  what  may  be  accom- 
plished in  the  near  future  for  the  hitherto 
less  favored  classes.  And  these,  in  their 
turn,  will  become  good  and  loyal  citizens, 
helping  to  bear  ufion  their  stalwart  shoul- 
ders the  pillars  of  that  temple  of  republican 
liberty  into  which  they  have  been  permit- 
ted to  enter. 

Anna  Gardner^ 
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44  ]V  TAG,  I  have  a  project,"  and  Mrs. 
i.Vx  Manning's  voice  dropped  confi- 
dentially, and  her  fine  face  sparkled  with 
animation. 

**  Nothing  very  remarkable  in  that.  I 
never  knew  the  time  when  you  hadn't 
Your  brain  is  as  fertile  in  concocting 
schemes,  Lou,  as  mine  is  destitute  of  do- 
ing so." 

"  It's  a  stupendous  undertaking,  Mag," 
pot  heeding  the  dash  of  cold  water  thrown 
on  her  enthusiasm,  <*a    regular,  strong- 
minded  demonstration,  and  I  look  to  you  _ 
as  aider  and  abettor  in  it." 

"You  know  I  am  non-committal,  I  nei- 
ther make  nor  break  promises,"  indiffer- 
ently. "  Oh,  I've  seen  your  discretion  on 
dress  parade  before  now,"  laughingly,  "but 
to  the  point,  you  have  got  to  listen,  you 
see.  Seriously,  Mag,  what  do  you  say  to 
our  instituting  ourselves  a  voluntary  com- 
mittee, and  getting  up  a  course  of  lectures. 
It  is  high  time  something  should  break  the 
monotony  of  Snobville  society. ,  For  one, 
I  have^  stagnated  long  enough.  It  is  six 
years  this  blessed  winter  since  we  have 
seen  the  light  of  a  genuine  first  class  lec- 
turer,—" 

"  Harry  says  we  don't  need  them,  the 
women  are  gifted  in  that  Jine,  and  —  " 

"Complimentary  to  his  wife,  but  I 
wouldn't  repeat  Harry's  abusive  talk," 
ejaculated  Mrs.  Manning,  warmly.  "I'm 
ashamed  of  him,  if  he  is  my  brother.  He's 
too  lazy  to  make  an  effort  to  get  up  a. 
course,  and  so  is  John  and  every  other 
man  of  any  ability  and  influence  here,  and 
though  every  one  who  attended  the  lec- 
tures that  winter  expatiated  upon  their 
merit,  and  told  how  refreshed  and  de- 
lighted they  were,  and  decided  we  would 
never  go  without  them  another  winter,  yet 
not  a  movement  since  has  been  made  to- 
ward securing  a  course.  I  begged  of  John 
last  winter  to  see  what  he  could  do  about 
one,  and  he  said  he  would  start  the  ball  at 
once.  I  have  never  heard  of  its  moving, 
and  I  have  thought  this  winter  we  would 
try  to  find  it.  We  are  as  thoroughly  out 
of  the  world  in  this  stupid  little  town  as 


though  we  lived  in  Nova  Zembla.  A  few 
of  us  stray  from  home  and  know  just 
enough  of  other  places  to  realize  what  an 
existence  this  miglit  be.  Why,  Mag,  the 
breathing  spell  I  have  when  1  go  to  Bos- 
ton with  John,  —  where  I  can  hear  music, 
see  and  hear  the  best  of  everything.  It 
freshens  up  life  and  makes  one  take  hold 
of  any  hum  drum  duties  with  a  new  zest. 
I  can  wash  dishes  and  darn  stockings  with 
positive  delight.  Home  looks  sweeter,  is 
sweeter,  after  this  little  brush  of  the  outer 
world. 

When  I  consider  the  benefit  I  realize 
from  these,  little  changes  in  my  life,  and 
a  life  which  is  comparatively  free  from  vex- 
ations and  harassing  cares,  I  can  but  look 
with  pity  upon  the  monotonous  'existence 
the  majority  of  women  lead  in  this  village. 
You  know  what  society  is  here.  One  can 
calculate  for  ten  years  to  come  what  recrea- 
tions Snobville  will  furnish.  The  inevita- 
ble sewing  circles  and  mite  societies,  of 
course;  two  or  three  sixth-rate  concerts, 
one  or  two  minstrel  troupes, two  dramatic  en- 
tertainments, home  talent, .  two  festivals 
and  one  tea-party.  The  latter  performances 
never  vary,  —  tableaux  sandwiched  be- 
tween ice-cream  and  insipid  conversation. 
rU  warrant,  Mag  Stacy,  these  to  be  the 
chief  social  performances  for  the  next 
twenty  years  to  come  —  but  you  haven't 
answered  my  question.  *  Will  you,  or 
wont  you,'  as  Arthur  says  ?  " 

"You  are  doing  very  well,  I  don't  think 
you  need  any  help  ;  I  see  you  speak  with- 
out notes,  and  I  think  your  lecture  will  be 
a  success."  And  Margaret  Stacy's  eyes 
twinkled  merrily  as  she  glanced  up  from 
her  sewing.  "  Give  to  Snobville  the  fore- 
going and  much  more,  with  numerous  em- 
bellishments, and  the  place  will  have  some- 
thing to  think  ot  and  talk  about ;  at  least, 
they  wont  need  to  go  far  from  home  to  find 
a  first-class  lecturer." 

"  Don't  be  ridiculous,  Mag;  I  fully  real- 
ize I  shall  not  have  so  much  help  from  you 
as  to  hang  a  hope  on,  so  I  may  as  well  put 
my  shoulder  to  the  wheel  alone,  first  as 
last." 
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"  What  does  John  say  to  your  scheme, 
Lou?" 

"  Oh,  he  looked  a  little  stunned  at  first. 
Upon  due  reflection  h^  laughed,  arid  ended  - 
by  calling  me  a  brick, —  a  very  choice  and 
elegant  appellation,  —  and  of  course  I  feel 
complimented.  How  horrified  our  hus- 
bands would  be  to  hear  us  use  the  lan- 
guage they  so  tenderly  cherish.  Strong 
phrases  and  strong  words  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  my  lecture,  Mag,  if  I  ever  deliver 
one,  I  assure  you." 

"  Are  yc'U  seriously  in  earnest  in  this 
undertaking  ?  Have  you  counted  the  cost, 
Louise  ?  What  if  you  don't  succeed,  the 
evenings  prove  bad,  the  house  thin,  or 
people  would  not  turn  out  any  way  ?  It 
will  take  super-extraordinary  talent  to 
bring  out  the  dlite  and  stay-at-homes." 

"  One  wet  blanket  at  a  time,  O,  thou 
cautious  sister  of  mine.  I  have  embarked 
in  this  enterprise,  and  Louise  Manning  is 
not  the  woman  to  beat  a  retreat  unless  she 
is  vanquished  by  a  foe  greater  than  fear. 
You  look,  Mag,  as  though  you  hadn't  a 
particle  of  faith  in  my  seriousness,  in  proof 
of  which  I  will  inform  you  I  have  written 
to  find  dut  what  kind  of  talent  we  can  ob- 
tain, and  the  ijrice.  This  looks  like  busi- 
ness, doesn't  it  ?  You  do  not  stand  by  me 
in  case  of  failure  ;  how* will  it  be  in  case  I 
should  succeed,  and  my  treasury  overflow  ? 
Perhaps  my  job  may  be  profitable." 

"  Oh,  I'll  wash  my  hands  of  you  entirely, 
Lou  ;  I  neither  court  your  honor  or  spoils. 
Dear  me  !  I  should  not  know  how  to  pro- 
ceed, and  if  you  do  I'm  thankful.  You'll 
have  lo  write  notices  for  the  Betuon  Light 
and  Snobville  Star^  and  get  your  tickets 
and  notices  printed,  your  assistant  engaged, 
—  for  you  can't  take  the  tickets  at  the  door, 
Louise,  —  and,  by  the  way,  shall  you  intro- 
duce the  lecturer  ?  " 

**  I  believe  we  catch  the  hare  before  we 
cat  it,  Mag,  and  I  shall  not  present  the 
lecturer  before  I  have  secured  him." 

Mrs.  Manning  was  a  thoroughly  wide- 
awake, energetic  woman.  She  had  a  will 
and  spirit  not  easily  balked  at  petty  obsta- 
cles. As  she  said,  she  rarely  turned  back 
alter  she  put  her  hand  to  the  plow. 

After  Mrs.  Stacy's  decided  refusal  of 
assistance,  Mrs.  Manning  resolved  to  take 


no  further  steps  towards  securing  help  in 
her  scheme.  She  would  go  on  as  she  had 
begun,  alone,  save  such  slight  service  as 
her  husband  would  give  her,  slight  indeed 
she  knew  it  would  be.  He  was  too  great  a 
lover  of  his  own  ease  to  be  moved  by 
Louise.'s  plans,  or,  in  fact  any  of  his  own, 
for  he  could 'dream  dreams;'  but  unlike 
his  wife,  lacked  the  perseverance  and  gen- 
uine Yankee  go-ahead-ativeness  to  succeed 
in  them.  Mr.  Manning  had  promised  his 
wife  that  he  would  obtain  enough  signa- 
tures towards  the  lecture  course — for  he 
saw  the  men  every  day  who  would  gladly 
put  their  names  to  such  a  paper  —  and 
save  her  that  unpleasant  duty  ;  but  he 
failed  to  elicit  anything  definite ;  and 
Louise,  armed  with  the  spirit  of  Josiah 
Allen's  Wife,  realized  that  her  contemplated 
and  cherished  project  would  fall  through, 
unless  she  went  to  the  front,  and  attacked 
the  inert  and  indifferent  gentlemen,  who 
had  met  her  husband  with  very  feeble  en- 
thusiasm. The  result  was  more  satisfac- 
tory than  she  had  anticipated.  They  not 
only  expressed  themselves  delighted  with 
the  opportunity  of  putting  their  names  to 
such  a  paper,  but  they  congratulated  her 
upon  her  perseverance,  and  wished  her 
abundant  success. 

*Mt  is  not  such  a  fearful  undertaking 
after  all,  Mag,  this  soliciting  business.  I 
begin  to  think  I  am  eminently  fitted  for  it. 
I  have  been  told  so  often  enough  to-day," 
and  Louise  Manning  subsided  into  one  of 
Margaret  Stacy's  inviting  easy  chairs. 

"  T  have  secured  three  one  hundred  dol- 
Jar  lecturers,  and  one  at  seventy-five  dol- 
lars. I  shall  make  no  other  engagement 
at  present." 

"To  hear  you  talk  one  would  suppose 
you  were  an  adept  at  the  business.  Dear 
me !  what  a  loss  to  the  world !  You 
should  have  been  a  Louis  instead  of 
Louise,  though  I  fear  Snobville  would  have 
gone  without  its  lectures  had  it  been  so. 
Seriously,"  and  Mrs.  Stacy  continued,  "  I 
am  complimented  every  day  upon  possess- 
ing such  a  marvelously  energetic  sister-in- 
law.  You  cannot  say  hereafter  a  prophet 
is  without  honor  in  his  own  country ;  I 
think  yours  will  be  confined  here." 

"Your  shafts  of  wit  and  satire,  Mag, 
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don't  penetrate.  I  am  immovable.  I  see 
you  are  tortured  with  envy  and  remorse, 
and  when  you  read  what  the  Beacon  Light 
has  to  say,  how  proudly  happy  that  obtuse 
paper  is  to  acknowledge  the  existence  in 
Snobville  of  a  live  woman,  I  think  you 
will  see  the  errors  of  your  way,  and  wish 
you  had  repented  before  it  was  too  late, 
Like  Betsy  Bobbit,  I  have  my  paper  with 
me,"  and  Louise  Manning  laughingly  threw 
the  last  edition  of  the  Beacon  Light  into 
Mrs.  Stacy's  lap. 

**How  much  did  jrou  pay  for  this  no- 
tice ?  "  coolly  remarked  Margaret,  as  she 
finished  reading  the  interesting  and  very 
flattering  notice  of  her  sister's  executive 
ability. 

"It  is  not  supposed  we  pay  for  loca^ 
items,  my  poor  ignorant,  unenlightened 
sister-in-law.  But  I  acknowledge  I  had 
no  desire  to  sponge  so  much  as  a  brief  item 
in  a  country  newspaper,  so  I  sent  in  to 
the  lesser  Lights  a  box  of  fresh  grapes  — 
our  very  best  ones,  mind,  and  asked  the 
worthy  editor  next  day  if  he  would  be  so 
kind  as  to  cast  a  favorable  gleam  from  his 
Beacon  in  the  direction  of  the  lecture 
course.  He  gallantly  informed  me  he  had 
already  written  a  puff.  As  you  pride  your- 
self upon  yours,  you  can  now  compare 
them  and  see  which  excels." 

Of  course  Mrs.  Manning's  lecture  course 
was  a  success.  We  say  of  course,  because 
could  it  have  been  possible  for  such  an 
energetic  httle  woman  to  allow  them  to 
prove  a  failure?  Snobville,  with  a  few 
exceptions  only,  showed  its  good  sense  by 
expressing  a  hearty  approval  of  the  idea, 
and  encouraged  the  fair  originator  of  it  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

Providence,  also,  smiled  upon  her  en- 
deavors, and  gave  her  fine  evenings,  with 
one  exception,  and  that  one  the  last  of  the 
course,  when  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  and 
the  walking  was  harrowing  to  the  sole. 
Fortunately  it  was  the  star  performance  — 
in  other  words  John  B.  Gough  was  to  hold 
forth  —  and  Snobville  would  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  its  expectations  if  the  walking 
had  been  far  worse;  and  through  ankle-deep 
of  snow  and  water,  the  good  people,  en- 
cased in  water-proofs  and  rubber  boots 
crowded  the  town  hall  to  overflowing,  and 


enjoyed  the  grand  eloquence  that  flowed 
from  the  speaker's  lips  until  they  one  and 
all  forgot,  in  their  smiles  and  tears,  the 
sobbing  of  the  clouds  and  the  wild  wailing 
of  the  wind  without. 

"  I  have  thought  you  horribly  un- 
womanly, Lou,  and  did  think  of  disowning 
you,"  exclaimed  Harry  Stacy  to  his  sister, 
as  they  were  leaving  the  hall.  "  My  advice 
is  now  to  keep  right  along  as  you  have  be- 
gun. If  you  can  furnish  such  lecturers  I'll 
come  every  night,  if  I  have  to  row  here  in 
a  boat" 

"  I  too,"  and  a  big  fellow  encased  in 
rubber  turned  around,  "I  drove  seven 
miles  over  the  tormentingest  road  and  the 
most  exasperating  wheeling,  but  I'd  rather 
'twould  have  been  twice  that  distance  than 
not  to  have  heard  that  chap.  We  are  to 
thank  you,  Miss  Manning,  I  suppose,  for 
gittin'  him,"  and  the  man  elbowed  bis  way 
through  the  crowd. 

"  Well,  Louise,"  said  John  Manning,  as 
he  pulled  off  his  wet  boots  before  his 
cheerful  grate  —  "you've  awaked  to  find 
yourself  famous,  at  least  in  Snobville,  and 
I  am  congratulated  for  having  a  better-half 
with  more  energy  and  perseverance  than 
any  woman  in  town.  A  m^n  told  me  the 
other  day  if  I  had  my  wife's  ability  I  should 
be  a  rich  man.  Now  what  did  the  fellow 
mean,"  lighting  a  cigar,  "  brains  or  muscle^ 
or  was  he  thinking  of  the  neat  little  sum 
you  have  made  by  this  speculation  ?  By 
the  way,  Louise,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  the  surplus  fuud?  Found  an  Asy- 
lum?" 

"  It  is  mine  to  do  with  as  I  please,  I  sup- 
pose," seriously  replied  Mrs.  Manning,  un- 
mindful of  her  husband's  jocose  manner. 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,  after  paying  ex- 
penses, and  you  have  done  that  all  along. 
I  rather  think  the  one  who  runs  the  risk 
and  does  the  work  is  entitled  to  whatever 
balance  is  due  in  his  favor.  The  amount 
must  overrun  two  hundred  dollars  now. 
The  house  was  packed  full  to-night." 

"  Yes ;  and  I  want  to  do  the  greatest 
good  I  can  with  the  amount.  Now  I  have 
a  plan,  John,  whereby  much  good  will 
eventually  result,  and  our  little  town  be 
improved,  I  trust,  and  I  wish  this  plan  dis- 
cussed among  the  few  who  are  public- 
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spirited  and  zealous  advocates  of  village 
improvement.  It  is  this  :  You  know  how 
thoroughly  run  down  our  public  library  is. 
I  do  not  think  a  new  book  has  made  its 
appearance  in  there  for  an  age,  and  it  Is 
discouraging  to  do  anything  for  it  in  its 
present  uncared  for  condition  :  No  care  is 
taken  in  preserving  the  books  or  in  re- 
quiring them  to  be  returned  when  taken 
out.  This,  of  course,  is  a  shame  to  our 
village  ;  but  after  the  style  of  Snobville. 

I  propose  to  contribute  the  whole  of  this 
surplus,  if  an  equal  amount  can  be  raised 
by  public  subscription,  and  deyote  it  to  es- 
tablishing our  library  upon  a  basis  which 
will  not  tumble  down  with  the  first  whiff  of 
indifference  and  unconcern.  A  trusty,  con- 
scientious person  must  be  engaged  as  libra- 
rian, and  properly  paid  for  his  or  her  ser- 
vice. In  time  a  small  reading-room  could 
be  connected  with  it,  and  I  think  would  be 
the  means  of  saving  our  young  men  and 
boys  from  frequenting  our  low  groceries, 


where  they  can  learn  no  good  at  least. 
What  do  you  say,  John  ?  " 

John  was  smiling,  and  laconically  replied, 
"  Quixotic  as  usual,  Lou ;  but  do  as  you 
please." 

Snobville  boasts  at  the  present  time, 
one  of  the  best  libraries  in  the  State.  A 
reading-room,  small,  but  neatly  and  taste- 
fully furnished,  and  properly  cared  for,  is 
connected  with  it,  and  the  village  is  natur- 
ally and  justly  proud  of  so  praise- worthy  an 
institution.  The  president  of  the  associ- 
ation and  indefatigable  worker  of  the  move- 
ment, is  the  able  and  energetic  wife  of  John 
Manning,  Esq. 

From  being  a  half  dead  town,  to  be  stu- 
diously avoided  by  every  enterprising  man 
and  woman,  the  village  has  taken  upon  it- 
self new  dignity,  and  become  thoroughly 
alive  to  mental  and  moral  improvement. 

Who  can  deny  that  woman  was  prime 
mover  and  inspirer  in  the  new  order  of  exis- 
tence ?  S.  M,  Damen. 


A  Snow  Storm  in  April. 

It  is  out  of  your  season,  O  silvery  snow  ! 

The  winter  was  over  long  ago  ; 

You  cling  to  the  trees  till  they  stand  in  white, 

And  the  leafing  lilacs  you  hide  from  sight ; 

You  cover  the  gray,  unsightly  wall. 

And  the  garden  beds,  you  fill  them  all. 

'Tis  a  sorrowful  sight  for  the  brook  to-day, 
It  yesterday  went  on  its  full,  free  way ; 
For  the  violets  stirring  under  the  ground, 
Whose  morn  of  waking  had  just  come  round ; 
But  the  cowslips  have  the  hardest  time. 
They  are  frozen  up  in  the  brook's  white  rime. 

What  think  the  wind-flowers  down  in  the  hill  ? 
Where  they  are  l>ing,  so  clear  and  still ; 
You  have  hidden  them  deeper  down  from  sight, 
In  the  darkness  of  their  winter  night ; 
What  will  they  do  ?  it's  two  weeks  to  May, 
And  even  the  mosses  are  dim  and  gray. 

Silvery  white  and  silvery  cold. 

Every  blade  of  grass  in  the  fields  you  fold  ; 

My  daffodils  glistened  thick  and  tall, 

But  you  have  hidden  them  one  and  all ; 

And  my  pansy  beds  were  all  aglow 

With  beautiful  blossoms,— O  cruel  snow !  Martha  Remick. 
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DEAR  Margaret  :  I  expected  a  let- 
ter before  this,  but  I  suppose  you 
are  deep  in  Dress  Reform,  or  else  you  are  at 
the  Woman's  Club  with  Miss  Grey,  or 
roaming  around  in  the  picture  stores,  or 
taking  a  trip  in  the  horse  cars,  or  writing  a 
dirge  over  the  Paddock  elms,  or  over  head 
and  ears  ip  house  cleaning  or  shopping ; 
and  so  haven't  had  time  to  write  to  your 
impatient  sister.  But  I  must  talk  a  little 
about  this  second  act  of  the  drama,  the 
anti-tax  convention, — what  a  happy  name  to 
call  it,  just  after  the  affair  of  the  Smith 
cows !  And  Abby  went  and  Julia  went, — 
and  they  shook  hands  with  Stephen  and 
the  other  Abby,  and  the  rest  of  the  strong- 
minded,  and  they  said,  "We  will  stand  by 
each  other."  I  don't  know  where  this 
thing  will  end,  for  such  examples  are  con- 
tagious. Aunt  Judith  looks  distressed 
when  she  reads  about  it,  for  she  is  a  tax- 
payer and  always  paid  her  taxes  with 
an  unquestioning  promptness,  but  now  the 
cows  and  the  Abbys  cause  her  to  waver, 
and  she  looks  at  the  principle  involved  — 
the  principle  of  the  revolution, —  no  taxes 
if  no  representation.  And  though  her  fem- 
inine nature  shrinks  from  notoriety,  if  she 
should  get  it  into  her  head  that  she  must 
make  this  sacrifice  of  her  feelings  for  the 
sake  of  the  principle,  }t  would  be  just  like 
her  to  do  U.  Our  new  minister  is  a  fear- 
ful radical,  and  if  he  should  tell  her  her 
duty  lies  that  way,  she  would  not  hesitate, 
for  she  is  just  where  a  little  push  would 
carry  her  over.  Dear  Aunt  Judith,  to 
tliink  that  she  should  live  peaceably  in 
Boston  all  these  years  and  then  come  here 
in  her  old  age  to  be  disquieted  with  this 
hue  and  cry  of  taxation  and  representation! 
I  believe  my  soul  the  centennial  began  it ! 
Does  history  repeat  itself  and  is  this  the 
beginning  of  a  revolution  ?  I  read  some- 
where, that  some  one  said  of  the  American 
people  that  they  were  always  in  a  crisis.  I 
believe  it  is  true  ;  ever  since  I  can  remem- 
f  her  it  has  been  so.  I  spoke  to  mother 
about  it,  and  she  laughed  and  said  she 
thought  it  was  so,  for  ever  since  she  could 
remember  some  danger  had  always  threat- 


ened the  country.  At  one  time  it  was 
Catholicism  and  the  Pope  and  an  Irish  in- 
vasion, at  another,  it  was  England,  or 
France  or  Spam,  or  Mexico,  or  an  insur- 
rection or  a  civil  war.  Slavery  took  the 
public  mind  and  there  was  a  crisis  ;  this 
passed,  the  slave  freed  and  given  the  rights 
of  freemen,  we  have  woman  asserting  her- 
self. And  so  I  suppose  it  will  be  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  Well,  all  this  agitation  is 
undoubtedly  good,  for  stagnation  is  bad  in 
anything.  I  believe  in  agitation.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  talk  about  the  silent  forces,  and 
the  waters  wearing  the  stones,  and  the  still 
small  voice, —  not  but  I  believe  in  them  too, 
—  but  before  the  still  small  voice  came 
the  earthquake  and  the  whirlwind.  Yet, 
though  I  believe  in  agitation  as  a  revolu- 
tionizer,  though  people  may  be  moved  and 
stirred  to  good  by  appeals  to  their  feelings, 
as  in  the  temperance  crusade,  still  we  need 
something  back  of  this,  the  still  small 
voice,  it  may  be,  for  the  permanent  accom- 
plishment of  great  ends. 

I  think  we  have  an  agitator  here  in  our 
minister,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  to  you. 
The  way  he  moves  the  dry  bones  of  our 
society  is  to  me  a  tnatter  of  admiration 
and  wonder.  You  know  how  long  things 
had  gone  on  here  in  the  good  old  way. 
We  had  taken  religion  easy,  gone  to 
church  quietly,  content  so  that  we  were 
not  disturbed, —  one  said  to  another,  this 
thing  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  thing 
ought  to  be  done,  but  no  one  arose  to 
to  make  a  move,  and  so  we  kept  on  by  the 
almost  spent  force  of  the  momentum  given 
to  us  in  prosperous  days,  but  with  no  new 
impetus.  It  is  a  pleasant  way  enough  if 
things  can  go  on  so,  a  comfortable  way,  be- 
cause it  is  a  tax  upon  one  to  be  always 
getting  up  some  society  afiair,  always  help- 
ing in  some  religious  matter.  It  is  very 
comfortable  and  easy  to  let  all  these  slip, 
and  just  go  to  church  on  Sundays,  if  you 
feel  like  it,  and  listen  to  the  sermon  and 
think  you've  done  all  that  is  required  of 
you.  But  then,  if  this  is  all,  you  go  down 
to  small  numbers  and  little  interest,  and 
your   spiritual  welfare  is  at  a  low  ebb. 
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Eternal  vigilance  is  the  watchword  in  reli- 
gious matters  as  in  everything  else.  We 
had  proved  this,  we  had  run  down,  there  is 
no  mistake  about  it ;  perhaps  nobody  was 
at  fault,  or  perhaps,  what  is  usually  nearer 
the  truth,  everybody  was  at  fault.  We 
needed  a  new  impetus  —  we  have  got  it. 
^  Whatever  we  do,  we  shall  not  stagnate.  The 
fruit  of  the  lotos  is  not  for  us.  How  an 
earnest,  live  nature  makes  itself  felt !  how 
the  circles  widen  and  widen  about  it  till 
the  whole  smooth  surface  is  disturbed  by 
its  impetuous  dash  !  Such  a  nature  this 
man  possesses;  —  a  restless  and  untiring 
worker,  a  nervous,  sanguine  temperament, 
and  I  think  a  sincere,  religious  spirit.  He 
places  before  us  the  thing  to  be  done  and 
says  w^  will  do  this, —  we  might  as  well 
consider  it  done.  The  very  thing  the 
timid,  hesitating  spirits  said  could  not  be 
done,  and  had  sat  down  and  mourned 
because  of  its  impossibility,  behold,  the 
force  of  this  man's  will  has  caused  these 
very  timid  ones  to  do.  And  ere  they  have 
recovered  from  the  shock  ot  having  done 
it,  they  find  there  is  still  another  work 
given  them.  If  we  do  not  know  our  duty, 
it  will  not  be  because  he  does  not  present 
it  to  us  ;  if  we  hold  back,  it  will  not  be  for 
lack  of  urging  forward ;  if  we  accomplish 
anything,  to  this  man's  persistency  and 
hopefulness  it  will  in  a  great  measure  be 
due. 

Aunt  Judith  says, "  I  can't  just  make  out 
whether  I  like  him  or  not.  I  haven't  been 
used  to  such  as  he.  Now  my  minister  was 
just  as  radical,  but  he  was  so  different  and 
I  had  got  used  to  him ;  and  this  one, 
though  I  like  him,  he  rather  disturbs  me. 
I  shall  go  to  hear  him.  I  think  he  is  doing 
ever  so  much  good,  and  if  the  people  like 
him  I  am  content.  There's  this  about  it," 
she  continues,  "  though  he  sometimes  gets 
too  excited  for  me,  because  I  like  a  quiet 
preacher,  yet  when  he  calms  down,  as  he 
often  does,  and  brings  something  right 
home  to  you  in  a  tender  way,  not  like 
preaching,  but  talking  very  close  to  your 
heart,  so  that  you  almost  believe  he  knows 
your  thoughts,  then  I  think  he  is  a  power 
for  good,  and  my  heart  goes  out  to  him 
and  I  believe  in  him.  But  I  suppose  there 
are  many  who  are  more  touched  by  his  high 


flights  and  eloquent  passages,  but  I  can 
take  that  part  that  is  for  me  and  find  in  it 
what  my  spiritual  nature  needs." 

He  has  taken  the  whole  society  up  in  bis 
arms,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Spicers  the 
fashionable,  Deacon  Howard  the  pious  and 

good,  and  the  poor,  miserable  Dick  S , 

whose  wife  is  his  redeeming  trait,  he  calls 
them  all  in,  has  work  for  them  all,  and  will 
work  with  ^hem  all. 

But  your  letter  has  just  been  handed  to 
me  with  a  package  of  newspapers,  so,  as  I 
want  to  read  them,  I  will  just  say  that 
Aunt  Judith  h'as  received  the  Hamburg 
trimming,  and  it  is  precisely  like  some  I 
bought  here, —  and  bid  you  good-bye. 
From  your  sister,  Hannah  W. 

MARGARET  TO  HANNAH. 

Dear  Hannah  :  I  imagine  you  are  wait- 
ing with  impatience  to  hear  of  the  Dress  Re- 
form lectures.  I  send  you  the  papers  con- 
taining the  reports  of  them,  but  I  have 
also  some  things  to  say  of  them  not  in  the 
papers.  There  was  another  lecture  pur- 
porting to  be  on  dress  reform,  which  I  did 
not  attend,  and  of  which  I  have  but  a  mea- 
gre report.  I  saw,  however,  one  who 
heard  it,  and  she  said,  it  was  just  calculated 
to  undo  all  that  the  other  side  had  done. 
I  hope  not.  It  looked  at  the  subject  from 
the  side  of  beauty  :  women  should  consult 
taste  and  becomingness  in  dress ;  they 
should  dress  so  as  not  to  impede  circula- 
tion, but  the  use  of  an  article  need  not  be 
the  abuse  of  it.  Trains  might  be  worn  to 
a  certain  extent,  for  they  were  graceful  and 
beautiful ;  the  hair  should  be  dressed  in  a 
becoming  manner, —  it  was  a  matter  of 
taste  with  each  individual ;  but  it  was  all 
summed  up  in  this  :  "  That  a  worthy  mar- 
riage should  ever  be  the  essential  duty  of 
a  woman,  and  that  undertakings  which 
tended  to  divert  her  from  this  object  should 
not  be  encouraged,  except  in  cases  where 
.  the  talents  pointed  unmistakably  to  another 
course." 

How  much  higher  and  nobler  the  closing 
words  of  the  lecturer  in  the  same  place  a 
few  weeks  previous :  "  Finally,  if  women  will 
live  true  to  the  highest  standard  for  which 
they  were  created,  if  they  will  measure 
their  lives  by  noble  deeds,  let  them  make 
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for  the  soul  imperishable  garments,  and 
^ve  as  little  thought  as  may  be  to  where- 
with the  body  is  clothed." 

This  tells  the  difference  between  the  two 
sides  ol  the  question.  And  yet  "  the  little 
thought  as  may  be  to  wherewith  the  body 
is  clothed,"  seems  unavoidably  to  be  so 
much! 

There  was  one  of  the  lectures  which  in- 
terested me  very  much,  and  of  which  I  can 
tell  you  what  the  papers  will  not.     It  was 
in  a  cozy  little  vestry  close  by  where  I  live. 
It  was  quite  full  when  I  went  in.     Pretty 
soon  two  ladies  came  in  and  walked  to 
the  desk.     One,  the  elder,  was  very  richly 
dressed  in  silk  and  velvet,  and  ribbons  and 
feathers.     "  This  looks  well  for  a  dress  re- 
form advocate,"   I  said  to    myself.    Can 
this  be  the  lecturer?     I    looked    at  the 
younger  lady.    She  had  laid  aside  her  bon- 
net and  was  taking  the  covering  from  two 
models,  with  the  air  of  an  expert,  which 
told  me  that  she  was  the  lecturer.    She 
was  a  woman  of  middle  height, —  neither 
large  nor  stout,  but  of  a  noticeably  firm, 
erect  carriage.    Her  dress  was,  I  should 
say,  of  some  soft,  woolen  febric,  of  a  brown 
color,  and    trimmed  with  velvet    It  was 
made  in  the  prevailing  style,  with  pockets 
and  large  buttons,  giving  it  a  stylish  air; 
her  hair  too  was  dressed  after  the  present 
mode,  in  braids  and  curls,  in  a  graceful  and 
easy  manner ;  but  it  was  plain  to  see  she 
wore  none  but  her  own.    She  had  a  good 
face  —  a  face  which  told  of  character,  firm- 
ness and   decision,  and  that    you  might 
trust  h^r  in  an  emergency.    She  lectured 
without  any  attempt  at  effect,  just  a  plain 
showing  of  the  harm  that  some  of  the  pre- 
vailing customs  of  dress  must  have  upon 
the  delicate  organs  of  the    human  body. 
All  the  changes  she  advised  could  be  made 
without  making  ourselves  conspicuous  in 
the  eyes  of  societyi    So  set  your  mind  at 
rest.    You  need  not  make  a  guy  of  yourself! 
She  did  not,  and  I  think  none  of  these  lec- 
turers did,  recommend  a  bloomer  or  indeed 
an3rthing  singular  in  .dress  ;  oi^ly  for  street 
wear  especially,  the  dress  should  be  short 
enough  so  as  not  to  spoil  nice  material  or 
take  up  all  the  filth  of  the  sidewalk  ;  only 
that  there  should  be  no  compression  of  the 
vital  organs,  so  that  the  lungs  could  not 


expand  freely  and  fully  with  every  breath  ; 
only  that  there  should  not  be  a  weight  upon 
the  hips  dragging  out  the  life  of  the  wearer 
and  making  her  step  heavy  and  bringing 
upon  her  pain  and  suffering  ;  only  the  feet 
should  not  be  squeezed  into  tight  boots 
nor  topplinof  about  on  narrow  heels  ;  only 
the  head  should  not  carry  about  a  moun- 
tain of  dead  hair  and  false  excrescences  in- 
ducing headaches  and  spinal  meningitis ; 
—  and  more  than  all,  that  dress  should  not 
engross  too  much  of  woman's  time  and 
thought, —  that  while    she    might    regard 
beauty  and  harmony  in  dress,  she  should 
realize  that  there  were  nobler  ideals  than 
the  art  of  dressing  well.    After  the  lecture 
was  finished  the  lecturer  .said  that    she 
would  answer  any  questions    relative  to 
what  she  had  advanced.    Upon  that,  quite 
a  number  of  ladies  walked  to  the  desk,  and 
the  lecturer  and  the  lady  who  introduced 
her,  were  quite  besieged  with  questions. 
She  was  requested  to  explain  more  fully 
the  effect  of  weight  dragging  upon  the  hips, 
then  to  tell  how  the  dress  could  be  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  weight  should  be  upon 
the  shoulders.    Then  I  found,  quite  to  my 
astonishment,  that  some  women  wore  sus- 
penders just  like  those  wo.rn  by  men,  and 
those  wearing  them  said  that  they  felt  such 
freedom  they  could  jump  over  chairs  and 
tables.    The  lecturer,  however,  advocated 
the    wearing  of  a  waist,    arranged   with 
buttons,  to  which  all  the  skirts  could  be  at- 
tached.    Mothers  asked  concerning  their 
daughters,  and  school  girls  with  books  iu 
their  hands  had  questions  to  ask,  and  alto- 
gether it  was  a  very  pleasant  affair ;  and  I 
left  impressed  with  the  idea  that   there 
were  some  sensible  people  left. 

Now  is  all  this  going  to  do  any  good  ? 
Will  any  mother  bring  up  her  daughter 
any  difterently  for  having  listened  to  these 
lectures  ?  Will  any  young  lady  going  home 
and  realizing  how  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
she  is  made,  govern  herself  accordingly  ? 
Why  if  only  a  few  are  thus  led  to  a  proper 
sense  of  these  things,  they  will  not  have 
been  spoken  in  vain.  I  think,  with  the  lec- 
turer, God  intended  that  women  should  be 
just  as  well  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  their  be- 
ing as  men  are ;  and  it  is  only  through  long 
years  of  disregard  and  ignorance  of  the 
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laws  of  health  that  they  have  become  the 
poor,  weakly  things  they  are.  I  fear,  how- 
ever, it  will  take  a  long  time  to  get  us  up 
to  the  standard  of  perfect  health.  In  the 
present  state  of  society,  as  long  as  fashion 
is  the  synonym  of  what  is  graceful  and  be- 
coming in  the  eyes  of  men,  as  well  as  wo- 
men ;  just  so  long  will  the  mass  of  women 
follow  fashion  blindly,  without  regard  to 
health  or  convenience  ;  and  so  this  reform, 
to  be  anything  permanent  or  general,  must 
come  from  that  class  who  influence  fashion. 
Therefore  I  think  it  is  a  hopeful  thing  that 
this  dress  reform  advocates  no  pronounced 
departure  from  the  standard  custom  of  a 
woman's  dress.  Formerly  it  meant  a 
bloomer,  a  hat  and  perhaps  bifurcated  gar- 
ments ;  now  it  means  a  dress  which  can 
be  pretty  and  becoming  and  womanly,  fash^ 
ionable  even  in  a  degree,  and  of  as  rich 
material  as  the  wearer  pleases  ;  for  the  fact 
of  favoring  the  dress  reform  does  not  pre- 
clude the  exercise  of  artistic  taste,  as  has 
been  shown  pretty  clearly  by  its  advocates. 
Will  that  happy  time  ever  come  when  every 
woman's  dress  will  combine  gracefulness 
and  convenience,  beauty  and  health  ?  Can- 
not this  desirable  end  be  reached  ?  Must 
we  always  be  the  slaves  of  drapery  and 
trimming,  of  buttons  and  ribbons  and  laces  ? 
It  so,  then  there  is  no  other  way  than  to  be 
careful  that  we  do  not  let  the  chains  of 
servitude  compass  us  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  impede  circulation,  or  their  weight  drag 
us  down  to  Qonfirmed  invalidism  ;  but  rath- 
er let  us  take  them  up,  and  not  only  make 
them  a  badge  ot  our  womanhood,  but  also 
of  our  independence  and  freedom. 

I  have  sent  you  the  papers  containing 
the  long  discussion  about  the  Paddock 
Elms,— should  they  or  should  they  not  be 
cut  down  ?  I  don't  know  as  you  will  wade 
through  It  all.  I  did,  for  I  was  interested 
in  those  elms,  and  now  they  are  gone,  I 
teel  as  if  I  had  suffered  a  loss.  They 
seemed  to  guard  so  well  that  old  burying- 
ground  from  intrusion,  and  they  were  such 
a  grateful  shade  in  a  hot  day,  when  I  used 
to  stand  waiting  for  the  horse  cars — finding 
in  my  waiting  such  exercise  for  my  unutter- 
able sympathy  in  those  apple  women  that 
used  to  set  up  their  tabernacles  under  their 
shadow.    They  were  the  most  quiet  and 


peaceful  of  apple  venders,  quite  unlike  those 
business-like  merchants  on  the  comers  ot 
the  streets,  with  oranges  and  bananas  and 
grapes  ;  they  seemed  to  me  to  be*  invested 
by  these  old  trees  with  a  certain  venerable- 
ness,  as  they  sat  waiting  for  custom,  with 
knitting  in  hand.  As  I  watched  them  I 
grew  to  fancying  they  were  some  of  those 
French  women  Dickens  told  of,  in  reduced 
circumstances,  and  in  exile,  peddling  apples 
and  pears  and  peanuts.  One  day  I  noticed 
on  one  old  woman's  stand  a  peculiar  dark 
purple  substance,  which  she  was  stripping 
up  in  her  withered  fingers. 

"What  is  it?"  said  I. 

"  Dulse,"  said  she. 

"  Dulse  ?"  I  repeated,  and  instantly  there 
came  to  my  mind  long  forgotten  lines  in 
our  old  reading  book  : 

^*  And  the  crimson  leaf  of  the  dulse  is  seen 
To  blush  like  a  banner  bathed  in  slaughter." 

I  was  interested,  and  said,  "What  do 
you  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  Eat  it,  ma'am." 

"  Is  it  good  ?  '* 

"  For  them  as  likes  it.  Scotch  folks  eats 
it,  ma'am.    You  Americans  doesn't  like  it." 

But  thp  women,  the  apple  stands,  the 
dulse,  are  gone.  When  I  come  down  Tre- 
mont  Street  I  miss  the  old  veterans, — the 
trees,  I  mean.  They  are  gone,  and  the 
places  where  they  stood  remain  like  scars 
on  the  sidewalk.  Everybody  said  what  a 
pity  and  a  shame  !  I  wonder  why  it  is,  if 
it  were  so  against  the  feeling  of  the  com- 
munity, it  need  have  been  done.  Are  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  no  account,  and  do 
the  interests  of  the  minority  rule  ?  I  some- 
times think  there  is  no  place  for  sentiment 
in  public  affairs. 

In  the  hearing  at  the  State  House  con- 
cerning these  trees,  sentiment  was  repre- 
sented ;  poetry,  intellect,  culture  and  flori- 
culture cried  "  Spare  the  trees  ! "  but  the 
Mayor  gave  no  veto  to  show  that  he  had 
any  sympathy  with  outraged  feelings,  and 
so  the  Paddock  Elms  are  no  more.  They 
were  cut  off  in  the  winter,  for  their  execu- 
tioners could  not  have  had  the  heart  to  put 
the  axe  to  their  roots  when  they  were  in 
full  leaf,  so  they  took  them  when  they  could 
not  raise  a  murmur. 
Dear  me  1  there  are  so  many  things  slip 
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by  irom  day  to  day  that  I  cannot  write  to 
you, — as  about  the  temperance  crusade,  ot 
which  I  must  own  I  am  a  little  skeptical,  at 
least  for  this  locality.  Yet  I  hoped  it  would 
come  to  'Boston,  just  to  see  what  Boston 
would  do  with  it ;  but  the  wave  seems  to  ^ 
have  broken  at  Worcester.  We  have  had 
a  little  excitement  over  the  arrest  of  the 
keepers  of  the  large  hotels,  but  it  amounts 
to  nothing.  Drunkenness  increases.  Can 
there  be  nothing  done  that  can  reach  this 
evil  ?  It  is  with  .this  as  with  other  thiugs, 
we  l^slate  and  preach  and  pray  and  quar- 
rel about  the  best  way  to  check  it  when  it 
is  full  grown,  when  we  should  have  begun 
at  the  source  and  prevented  its  growth. 
Do  you  suppose,  with  some,  that  when 
women  have  the  power  to  legislate,  this 
thing  will  be  any  better  ?  I  don't  know ; 
it  is  a  terrible  responsibility,  and  in  view  oi 
it  I  feel  somewhat  as  I  used  when  the 
teacher  went  out  and  left  me  monitor.  I 
thought  I  had  the  whole  school  on  my 
shoulders ;  was  a  little  pleased  with  the 
trust,  but  much  relieved  when  the  teacher 
came  back. 

So  much  for  these  outside  matters ;  and 
now  it  is  refreshing  to  come  to  a  little  bit 
of  romance ;  and  whom  do  you  think  it  is 
about  ?  Why,  my  dear  Miss  Grey,  the  last 
person  in  the  world  I  should  have  thought 
o£  I  will  tell  you  how  it  came  about  We 
have  got  to  be  gre^t  friends,  and  we  were 
going  out  together  one  afternoon,  and  she 
went  up  to  my  room  with  me  while  I  got 
ready.  My  last  letter  to  you  lay  on  the  ta- 
ble, ready  to  post.  She  couldn't  help  see- 
ing it,  and  seeing  it  she  couldn't  help  read- 
ing the  outside,  and  reading  it  she  started 
and  colored ;  she  didn't  know  I  saw  her, 
for  I  stood  at  the  glass  and  could  see  her 
although  my  back  was  to  her. 

"  Have  you  a  correspondent  in  G ?  " 

she  says. 

" My  sister,"  said  I  j  "my  home  is  in 
G .    Have  you  friends  there  ?  " 

I  still  kept  my  eye  on  her,  and  knew  by 
the  look  of  her  face  that  there  was  a  secret 

•*  Yes,"  said  she,  "  I  have  a  friend  there." 

**  You  never  told  me,"  said  I. 

"  My  dear  piece  of  verdancy,"  she  said, 
"do  you  think  I  tell  you  everything?" 

VOL.    LL    28 


"  It  seems  you  do  not,"  I  said.  "  Is  he 
or  she  a  very  dear  friend  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  long  intonation 
on  the  affirmative. 

"  Have  3'ou  seen  him  or  her  lately  ? " 

"No  since  residing  in  G ." 

"Not  long  a  resident,  then;  a  perma- 
nency ?  " 

"  That  depends  upon  the  satisfaction  he 
or  she  may  give?" 

"A  teacher,  then?"  I  added. 

"  Well — yes — you  may  say  so." 

So  we  sparred  away  for  awhile ;  it  was 
so  delightful  to  feel  there  was  a  little  ro- 
mance or  mystery  about  her.  I  was  in  no 
hurry  to  clear  it  up,  but  stood  before  the 
glass  pretending  to  be  putting  on  my  bon- 
net, but  in  reality  watching  her.  She  fid- 
getted  about  awhile,  then  said,  still  looking 

at  the  letter,  «  Hannah  W .     I  think  I 

have  heard  the  person  speak  ot  Hannah 
W ." 

"  But  I  thought  you  hadn't  seen  him  ;  — 
we  might  as  well  use  the  masculine,—  since 
he  went  to  G ." 

"  But  I  have  heard  from  him." 

"  Your  correspondent,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  he  mentioned  my  sister  ?  what  did 
he  say  of  her?" 

"That  she  was  smart,  intelligent,  and 
withal  pretty." 

"  All  of  which  is  true,  Miss  Grey.  She 
teaches  too,  so  I  presume  they  have  inter- 
ests in  common.  I  hope  he  is  pleasant 
and  agreeable,  and  a  gentleman  of  good 
standing." 

"  Yes,  he  is  thought  by  some  to  be  pleas- 
ant and  agreeable,  and  I  never  heard  his 
respectability  questioned." 

"  But  do  you  know  him  well,  Miss  Grey  ? 
I  wouldn't  like  to  have  my  sister  interested 
in  any  one  who  is  not  —  well,  you  know, 
Miss  (irey  —  what  you  and  I  would  ap- 
prove, for  my  sister  is  very  dear  to  me." 

"  As  to  that,  I  didn't  say  your  sister  was 
particularly  interested  in  him,  for  how 
should  I  know  ?  " 

I  saw  I  had  said  enough,  so  I  turned  the 
subject  by  saying,  "  True,  true,  Miss  Grey, 
excuse  me.  I  am  ready  now,  we  will  go." 
So  we  went  down  and  I  thought  I  would 
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get  it  all  out  of  her  in  a  nice  little  corner 
that  I  know  of  in  the  Athaeneum,  for  I  do 
like  to  have  things  told  with  the  proper 
surroundings.  But,  unfortunately,  just  as 
we  were  going  down  stairs.  Miss  Anne 
came  and  said  she  wanted  me  to  do  an^ 
errand  for  her,  up  in  town,  so  I  could  not 
go  with  Miss  Grey,  and  haven't  got  the 
story ;  and  now  she  is  gone  and  will  not 
be  back  for  a  fortnight,  and  I  am  just  dying 
of  curiosity.  And  what  with  this,  and 
some  other  things  I  cannot  tell  you,  I  can 
hardly  sleep  nights.  Do  pray  find  out 
what  new  teacher  has  come  to  town  ?  Is 
there  a  new  high  school  teacher?  for  I 
don't  think  Miss  Grey  could  be  interested 
in  any  less  personage.  I  do  hope  he  is  nicej 
as  the  Boston  girls  say,  for  Miss  Grey  is 
just  splendid. 

Your  sister  Margaret  W. 

MARGARET  TO  AUNT  JUDITH. 

My  Dear  Aunt  Judith:  I  am  com- 
pletely mystified.  You  may  have  the  key  to 
this  mystery,  I  have  not.  About  a  week 
ago,  just  after  nightfall,  the  bell  rung,  and 
when  Mary  answered  it  she  found  a  little 
boy  about  six  or  seven  years  old,  standing 
on  the  steps,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand,  and 
a  close  carriage  was  just  driving  away. 
The  little  boy  says,  "  quite  like  a  gentle- 
man," as  Mary  expressed  it,  "  Can  I  see 
Miss  Jones  ? "  So  Mary  brought  him  to 
the  library,  where  Miss  Anne  and  myself 
were  sitting.  He  came  up  to  her  and 
handed  her  a  letter.  She  sat  looking  at 
him  without  opening  it,  and  said,  ^'  Who 
are  you,  little  boy  ? " 

"  My  name  is  Willie,  but  you  will  know 
all  about  if  you  open  the  letter.  My  mother 
wrote  it  for  you  to  read." 

"  Margaret,"  said  Miss  Anne,  ^'  take 
Willie  into  the  conservatory  while  I  read 
the  letter."  I  went  in  with  Willie  and  left 
her.  It  was  some  time  before  I  went  back 
to  the  room.  When  I  did.  Miss  Anne  sat  by 
the  table,  the  letter  before  her,  her  head 
upon  her  hand  and  traces  of  tears  on  her 
face.  "  Margaret,"  said  she,  "  will  you  go 
and  get  the  cha  r.ber  next  mine  ready  for 
Willie ;  he  will  stay  all  night.  Come  here, 
Willie  ; "  and  she  took  him  on  her  knee  and 


kissed  him  and  looked  at  him  very  ear- 
nestly, and  he  returned  her  gaze  as  ear- 
nestly. 

"Mother  said,"  he  began,  but  I  could 
not  stay  to  hear  any  more,  but  went  up 
stairs.  I  got  the  chamber  ready,  and  Miss 
Anne  came  to  see  if  all  were  right. 

"  I  wonder  if  he  will  be  afraid  to  sleep 
here  alone,"  she  said. 

It  was  the  room  leading  out  of  Miss 
Anne*s,  you  know  it  is  never  given  to 
company,  madam's  room,  and  I  won- 
dered much  when  she  told  me  to  get  it 
ready  for  him,  but  concluded  it  was  be- 
cause it  connected  with  hers. 

"  If  Willie  has  got  through  his  supper 
you  may  bring  him  up  here,"  she  said.  So 
I  went  down  and  brought  him  up,  to- 
gether with  a  small  travelling  bag. 

"  Here  are  my  night-clothes,"  said  the 
child,  with  a  maturity  that  children  some- 
times have.  "  Shall  I  call  you  Miss  Jones  ? 
Mother  said  perhaps  you  would  let  me  call 
you  auntie." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  if  you  would  like  to." 

"  Mother  said,"  the  child  began  again,— 

i*  Margaret,"  said  Miss  Anne,  "you  can 
go  down ;  I  will  put  Willie  to  bed." 

The  next  morning  Willie  came  dowQi 
with  quite  the  air  of  belonging  to  tifc 
house.  Miss  Anne  had  a  small  table  laid 
in  the  dining-room  tor  herself  and  the 
child,  and  they  looked  so  cosy  and  com- 
fortable at  their  breakfast  it  did  me  good 
to  see  them,  for  it  always  seemed  terribly 
cheerless  for  her  to  eat  alone.  Willie 
chatted  away  as  children  will,  and  Miss 
Anne  listened  with  seeming  pleasure  mixed 
with  a  strange  tenderness.  She  sits  and 
looks  at  him  with  a  sort  of  wonder  in  her 
eyes,  as  if  he  were  as  much  of  a  mjrstcry 
to  herself  as  any  one. 

He  is  a  pleasant,  winning  child,  but 
quite  mature,  and  says  things  that  startle 
you  when  you  see  the  small  being  from 
whom  they  proceed.  Every  day  a  carriage 
comes  and  takes  Miss  Anne  away  for 
some  hours.  Sometimes  Willie  goes  with 
her,  but  not  always.  I  have  told  you  all 
this  thinking  you  would  be  interested  to 
know  about  it,  having  lived  in  the  ^mily 
so  long.     I  think  Miss  Anne  is  happy  to 
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have  the  child  with  her,  wherever  he  may 
have  come  from.     If  you  have  any  errands 
I  can  do  for  you  in  Boston,  let  me  know. 
Your  affectionate  niece, 

Margaret  W. 

aunt  judith  to  margaret. 
Dear  Margaret:  Your  letter  sur- 
prised me  very  much,  and  I  don't  know  as 
I  can  give  much  light  on  the  subject, 
though  I  thought  I  knew  all  the  affairs  of 
the  family.  I  think  the  mystery  lies  in 
this  direction.  There  is  in  the  Jones  family 
an  hereditary  trait  pf  insanity,  of  which 
Miss  Anne  has  always  had  a  horror,  s>o 
much  so,  that  she  formed  a  resolve  that 
she  would  never  marry.  Some  years  be- 
fore Madame  died,  she  was  a  mild  lunatic, 
though  few  suspected  it,  her  peculiarities 
being  attributed  to  the  infirmities  of  old 
age  ;  but  we  who  lived  in  the  house,  knew 
better.  It  was  before  her  death  a  gentle- 
man was  very  attenive  to  Miss  Anne,  and 
she  loved  him,  for  he  was  a  man  to  ^  love 
and  respect  He  was  a  good  true  man 
every  way,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
way  of  their  happiness  but  this  resolve  of 
Miss  Anne's.  He  tried  to  overcome  it,  he 
pleaded  with  her,  and  her  strong  love  for 
him  pleaded  still  harder,  but  she  was  inex- 
orable to  herself  and  to  him.  Marriage 
was  not  for  such  as  she,  it  would  be  a  sin. 
She  would  sacrifice  her  happiness  and 
save  him  from  the  misery  that  would  surely 
come  if  they  should  marry.  She  was  an 
only  child;  with  her  that  branch  of  the 
family  would  expire.  She  would  act  up  to 
her  convictions,  she  would  give  him  up. 
And  she  did.  It  was  a  terrible  trial  to 
both.  Her  mother  never  knew  of  it;  only 
to  me  she  confided  her  sorrow.  Oh,  the 
many  nights  I  left  my  bed  when  I  heard 


her  weeping  and  praying  for  strength  to 
endure  !  It  was  not  for  me  to  persuade  her 
to  do  differently.  I  could  only  try  to  soothe 
her,  and  let  her  know  there  was  one  who 
pitied  her  and  would  listen  to  her.  He 
gave  up  at  last,  for  be  found  he  could  not 
move  her,  that  hia  presence  added  to  her 
unhappiness,  and  that  only  in  absence 
could  either  hope  for  peace.  So  he  went 
to  foreign  countries.  He  did  not  tell  her 
where,  she  did  not  ask  ;  they  did  not  even 
correspond.  He  was  the  same  as  dead  to 
her ;  she  was  as  a  widow.  Yet  she  bore  it 
well.  Time  softened  it  somewhat ;  she  in- 
terested herself  in  benevolent  objects  and 
in  study,  was  kind  to  all,  and  lent  a  helping 
hand  to  many,  and  was  not  wholly  unhappy. 
I  have  sometimes  wondered  how  it  would 
be  should  he  ever  return  ;  but  I  hope  she 
will  not  be  called  upon  to  endure  this. 
But,  by  what  you  say,  I  can  but  think  the 
appearance  of  this  little  child  is  in  some 
way  connected  with  him,  but  time  will 
show.  I  think  the  child,  whoever  he  may 
be,  will  be  a  comfort  to  Miss  Anne,  for  her 
life  since  her  mother's  death  has  seemed 
very  lonely.  I  have  no  doubt  she  will 
write  to  me  and  tell  me  all  about  it. 
I  thank  you  for  geiting  the  trimming. 
Hannah  laughed  because  she  got  some 
here  just  like  it.  She  says  it  is  the  same 
pattern,  but  I  think  mine  is  a  little  nicer. 
I  want  to  get  me  a  new  silk.  I  think  I 
shall  come  to  Boston  before  long,  but  oh,  to 
think  of  those  elms  being  gone  ;  I  don't 
think  I  slept  a  wink  that  night  after  I 
heard  of  it  I  knew  you  would  like  my 
minister.  Remember  me  to  him  when  you 
see  him.        Yours  affectionately, 

Judith  W. 

N.  T.  Munroe. 
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Ebb  and  Plow. 

Ebb  and  flow,  ebb  and  flow, 

The  mighty  pulse  beats  on, 
Though  summers  come  or  summers  go, 
Though  -winds  are  hushed  or  tempests  blow, 

As  through  the  centuries  gone ! 

Through  all  the  countless,  future  years, 

Coming  with  peace  or  woe, 
While  love  triumphant  life  endears. 
While  eyes  grow  blind  with  bitter  tears^ 

The  tide  will  ebb  and  flow. 

The  fisher,  John,  day  after  day 

Goes  out  in  his  boat  with  the  tide, 

He  is  old  and  worn,  but  cheery  and  gay, 

And  a  merry  tune  he  hums  away. 
As  the  blue  waves  past  him  glide. 

He  is  poor  and  old ;  he  is  wrinkled  and  gray, 

Yet  he  laughs  all  care  aside, 
He  cheerfully  toils  in  his  boat  on  the  bay. 
And  the  murmuring  waters  round  him  say, — 
*'  O  fisherman  John,  some  blissful  day 

Your  soul  shall  go  out  with  the  tide  ; 

Shall  go  out  with  the  tide  to  an  unknown  sea. 

In  a  new,  a  heavenly  quest. 
Through  the  shrouding  mists  of  mystery 
Your  soul  shall  swiftly  pass,  then  see 

Plenty  and  peace  and  rest 

For  you  in  the  mansions  blest ! '' 

And  his  heart  is  light  as  the  hours  speed  by» 

Whatever  luck  befall, 
If  the  sun  shines  bright,  and  the  fish  come  nigh, 
Or  if  drops  fall  fast  from  a  frowning  sky. 

Nor  fortune  comes  at  all. 

When  the  tide  runs  fast  he  makes  a  tack, 

Draws  in  the  trawl  at  the  side. 
Or  winds  his  reel,  with  a  sailor's  knack 
Makes  all  things  taut,  then  sails  he  back 

To  the  town  on  the  rising  tide. 

The  children  run  where  he  lands  on  the  beach, — 

He  loves  them  one  and  all, 
He  has  a  jesting  word  for  each. 
And  they  love  to  hear,  in  his  quaint,  grave  speech, 

The  words  that  slowly  fall. 

Some  holy  lessons  he  ponders  o'er, 

Of  love  to  his  brother  man  ; 
He  gives  a  fish  to  the  widow  poor ; 
The  beggar  rests  beside  his  door, 
Qr  sleeps  at  night  in  a  bed  on  his  floor, — 

He  does  the  best  that  he  can. 
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When  the  day  is  done  he  is  lulled  to  rest 
By  the  sounding  surf  on  the  bar  ; 

And  visions  come  to  bis  peaceful  breast, — 

Of  fisherman  John  a  welcome  guest 

In  the  holy  mansions  of  the  blest, 
Where  iiis  wife  and  children  are. 

And  oft  in  the  dreary  winter  night, 

Long  ere  the  tardy  dawn, 
'Neath  the  steel-blue  sky,  and  the  cold  starlight, 
Out  on  the  bay,  while  the  tide  runs  right, 

With  a  happy  heart  goes  John. 

The  restless  tide  will  sweep  from  afar. 

With  constant  ebb  and  flow, 
When,  'neath  the  light  of  the  morning  star. 
Over  the  troubled  waves  of  the  bar. 

Good  John  no  more  shall  go. 


Sarah  G.  Duley. 
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A  Compulsory  Visit  to  Payah 


OUR  vessel  was  bound  from  London 
to  New  York,  laden  by  McLean, 
Maris  &  Co.  with  a  general  cargo.  Having 
encountered  a  series  of  contrary  gales,  af- 
ter being  twenty-eight  days  out,  we  had 
barely  made  half  the  passage.  Partly  in 
joke,and  partly  with  a  shadowy  presenti- 
ment of  "  something  happening,"  I  had  en- 
trusted ^a  message  from  the  sea,*'  telling 
of  our  whereabouts  and  condition,  to  a 
well-corked  bottle ;  which,  by  the  way,  has 
not  yet  been  heard  oL 

During  that  night,  the  captain,— my  hus- 
band,—was  called  by  the  second  officer, 
who,  fearing  to  alarm  me  by  stating  the 
case  as  it  really  was,  said,  "  It  looks  squal- 
ly, sir." 

My  husband  replied,  <'  I  think  the  gale  is 
broken,  and  we're  not  likely  to  have  a 
heavy  squalL'' 

"'  I  think,  sir,  you'd  better  come  up  and 
have  a  look." 

He  went,  and  at  five  o'clock  came  down 
and  awoke  me.  His  £(Lce  was  pale  and  his 
lips  compressed.  "  Don't  be  frightened," 
he  said,  *<  but  the  vessel  is  on  fire." 

I  replied  with  a  feeling  as  if  it  were 
some  one  else  speaking,  but,  strange  to 
say,  without  realizing  any  fear. 

'*  Well,  then,  I  had  better  dress  at  once 
and  rouse  Ellen."    Ellen  was  the  maid  for 


the  care  of  my  two  little  girls,  the  one  not 
two  years  old,  the  other,  our  ocean-bom 
in£uit,  only  five  months. 

With  much  difficulty  I  aroused  her,  and 
speaking  as  calmly  as  I  could,  though  my 
teeth  chattered,  I  said:  *' Something  has 
happened,  Ellen,  but  it  is  best  that  you 
should  control  yourself!  Set  the  break^t 
while  I  dress  the  children.  Then  pack  up 
a  few  of  your  most  valuable  articles,  and  I 
shall  do  the  same." 

Ellen  trembled,  but  asked  no  questions ; 
her  nervousness  only  revealed  itself  further 
by  placing  the  baby's  hood  and  shoes  on 
the  table,  and  the  sugar  and  butter  dishes 
in  her  berth.  We  were  not  long  in  packing 
up,  I  smuggling  about  myself  my  most  pre- 
cious treasures,  and  the  children  being 
nearl)  Htifled  in  the  number  of  their  gar- 
ments. 

I  looked  up  the  cabin  stairs  and  saw  the 
first  officer  in  a  tainting  condition  on  deck. 
He  had  been  into  the  hold,  to  find  out 
where  the  fire  lay,  and  had  been  overpow- 
ered by  the  smoke.  Some  rags  had  ignit- 
ed, either  by  friction  or  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, and  as  yet  the  fire  was  only  smoul- 
dering, but  the  lear  was  lest  the  paint  oil 
should  catch. 

Our  trunks,  provisions,  and  everything 
worth  saving,  including  a  pet  canary,  were 
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brought  on  deck.  Very  soon  the  cabin 
was  permeated  by  a  suffocating  gas,  so  that 
our  steward,  on  going  down  to  fetch  some 
kittens  out  of  a  store-closet,  nearly  fainted ; 
but  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  them,  nearly 
dead,  and  secured  them,  with  their  mother, 
in  a  bandbox  on  deck,  where  they  speedily 
revived.  The  men  were  set  to  work  stop- 
ping up  every  perceptible  hole  and  cranny ; 
for  the  great  object  now  was  to  exclude 
the  air  from  beneath,  and  thus  keep  down 
the  fire. 

We  formed  a  curious  group  on  deck,  sit- 
ting on  our  baggage  and  eating  a  sort  of 
picnic  dinner,  while  waiting  for  a  sail  to 
appear,  and  counting  the  minutes  as  hours. 
At  last  one  was  raised  to  the  windward  of 
us,  that,  observing  our  signals  of  distress, 
made  off  at  great  speed.  Perhaps  she  was 
a  Spaniard,  and  mistook  us  for  a  Chilian 
privateer.  The  blessings  of  our  sailors  did 
not  follow  her  I 

Another  sail  I  and  the  brig  "  Triton  "  of 
Cardiganshire,  bound  for  Quebec,  answered 
our  signals,  and  drawing  near,  spoke  us. 
What  a  feeling  of  excitement  possessed  us, 
as  we  watched  the  countenances  of  those 
who  were  to  be  our  rescuers !  The  follow- 
ing arrangements  were  made :  the  Triton, 
after  receiving  on  board  Ellen,  the  children 
and  myself,  with  our  baggage  and  some 
provisions,  should  turn  back  and  go  to  Fa- 
yal,  one  of  the  Azores,  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  away,  keeping  our  ship,  the 
Reina  del  Sud,  company  all  the  time.  And 
in  ca9e  of  the  fire  bursting  out,  danger  sig- 
nals coula  be  shown,  and  either  all  could 
leave  the  Reina  del  Sud  by  the  long-boat 
and  board  the  Triton,  or  the  Triton  would 
send  her  own  boats  to  the  rescue. 

The  moment  of  departing  was  one  of 
pain  rather  than  joy.  We  should  be  safe, 
but  my  husband  and  the  whole  crew  would 
still  be  in  danger.  But  how  could  I  say 
"Let  me  remain,"  when  there  were  the 
children  ? 

We  were  conveyed  over  to  the  Triton  by 
the  boat,  the  children  done  up  like  bun- 
dles. A  desire  to  laugh  seized  me  as  we 
reached  the  deck,  and  1  beheld  the  scene, — 
the  uncouth  looking  sailors,  all  with  sandy 
whiskers,  addressing  each  other  with  rapid 
utterance^  in  ^he  Welsh  language,  and  gaz- 


ing at  us  intently  while  they  unfastened  the 
bundles !  the  captain,  with  unkempt  black 
hair  and  whiskers,  holding  back  an  inquisi- 
tive dog  he  called  "Darling,"  that  was 
shaggy  and  sandy,  and  looked  like  a  Welsh 
sailor,  too.  The  captain  held  on  his  arm 
at  the  same  time  a  beautiful  tame  pigeon, 
which  afterwards  allowed  itself  to  be  ca- 
ressed and  fed  by  my  little  daughter. 

When  my  husband  had  visited  the  Tri- 
ton a  second  time,  with  more  stores,  he 
bade  us  final  adieu,  his  last  words  to  Cap- 
tain Davis  being,  "  All  I  ask  is,  if  anything 
should  happen  to  me,  let  my  wife  be  treat- 
ed as  I  would  have  her  treated." 

It  was  some  comfort  to  keep  the  Reina 
del  Sud  in  sight,  and  hope  was  stronger 
than  fear.  Indeed,  Ellen  instituted  a  vig- 
orous flirtation  with  two  or  three  of  the 
Welshmen,  who  appeared  very  willing  to 
listen  to  the  siren  tongue  of  this  daughter 
of  Erin.  When  we  went  below  we  found 
the  berths  painted  dark  green,  and  looking 
like  shambles,  and  altogether  it  was  a 
strange,  funny  place.  But  everything  pos- 
sible was  done  for  our  comfort 

The  next  day,  at  about  lo  A.  M.,  the 
Island  being  in  sight,  and  the  fire,  though 
increasing,  not  broken  out,  with  grateful 
hearts  we  bade  adieu  to  the  Triton,  my 
husband  giving  Captain  Davis  an  order  on 
the  New  York  owners  for  his  loss  of  time. 
On  returning  to  our  ship  we  found  that  a 
stove  had  been  brought  on  deck  for  cook- 
ing, and  an  awning  had  been  spread.  How 
begrimed  with  smoke  was  each  face !  how 
anxious  its  expression ! 

In  the  evening  a  pilot  boarded  us.  After 
anchoring  in  the  Bay  of  Horta,'we  sent  a 
letter  to  the  American  Consul,  Mr.  Dab- 
ney ;  and  soon  the  officers  of  the  port  came 
on  board,  namely,  the  Consul's  son.  Mr. 
John  P.  Dabney,  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Oliver, 
and  Signor  d'Avila, — brother  of  the  Count 
d'Avila,  twice  Pnme  Minister  of  Portugal. 
After  cordial  expressions  of  sympathy,  and 
offers  of  assistance,  these  gentlemen  pro- 
posed our  going  on  shore  at  once,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Fayal  Hotel ;  and  we  went 
off  in  their  boat. 

The  place  looked  like  a  theatrical  scene 
in  the  bright  moonlight  that  streamed  over 
the  sea,  and  silvered  the  projections  of  the 
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fort  and  the  walls  of  the  houses,  before  one 
of  which  a  party  of  amateurs  performed  a 
serenade.  As  we  walked  to  the  hotel, 
Signor  d'Avila  bearing  our  little  Ethel  in 
bis  arms,  we  met  the  ConsuL  He  was  a 
white-haired,  benevolent-looking  old  gen- 
tlemen, of  whom  I  subsequently  heard  ev- 
ery one  speak  with  the  highest  respect  and 
aifection,  as  indeed  they  did  of  all  the 
members  of  his  family  resident  on  the  isl- 
and. This  was  the  town  or  city  of  Horta, 
and  we  were  soon  at  our  hotel,  where  we 
found  the  proprietor  an  American. 

The  next  day  an  examination  of  the  ves- 
sel was  made,  and  it  was  advised  that  she 
be  carried  around  to  Porto  Pirn  and  scut- 
tled. But  my  husband,  deciding  to  make 
trial  of  another  plan,  Mr.  Dabney  placed 
everything  at  his  disposal.  Holes  were 
bored  about  the  lower  deck,  funnels  intro- 
duced, and  water  pumped  in  with  a  force 
pump.  It  was  long  before  the  men  were 
able  to  endure  the  smoke  and  steam  enough 
to  go  into  the  hatches  and  bring  out  the 
burned  bales  of  rags,  which  were  afterward 
opened  and  spread  to  dry  on  the  beach.  It 
was  rather  a  singular  sight  to  behold  a 
number  of  peasants  turning  these  rags  over 
in  the  sun,  with  rakes  or  pitchforks,  as 
though  they  were  hay-making  i  It  was 
found  that  the  fire  would  soon  have  broken 
out  and  destroyed  the  vessel,  as  the  lower 
hatches  were  burned  through  within  a  half 
inch,  and  above  were  stored  bales  of  dry 
bops.  Fire  was  discovered  a  second  time, 
and  finally  a  portion  of  the  closely  packed 
cargo  of  rags  had  to  be  left  on  the  island 
for  subsequent  shipment 

I  took  my  first  journey  of  discovery  ac- 
companied by  the  children  and  maid ;  we 
went  to  the  market  I  noticed  for  the  first 
time  the  custom  observed  by  the  Fajralese 
men  of  doffing  their  hat  to  every  lady  they 
meet  or  see.  They  are  instinctively  polite. 
Our  little  girl  cast  a  lingering  look  of  ad- 
miration at  a  bouquet  held  by  a  mere  in- 
fant, who  was  t6ddling  on  by  the  side  of  an 
older  brother;  when  the  latter,  observing 
it,  said  in  Portuguese,  the  language  of  the 
place,  "  Why  do  you  not  give  it  to  her  ?" 
The  flowers  were  instantly  presented  with 
a  lovely  smile.  And  not  less  than  half  a 
dozen  times  during  our  walk  Ethel  was  ac- 


dosted  by  other  children,  who  kissed  and 
embraced  her  affectionatdy. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  people  we 
met  The  women  wore  long,  dark-blue 
cloth  cloaks,  with  capotes  or  hoods,  like 
minature  gypsy  tents,  standing  up  without 
resting  on  the  head,  being  stiffened  with  a 
sort  of  glue.  They  were  gigantic  in  their 
disproportion  to  the  heads  of  the  wearers, 
but  had  the  advantage  of  airiness  and  shade. 
Other  women,  dressed  for  church,  had  plaid 
shawls,  and  white  handkerchiefs  edged  with 
lace  on  their  heads,  and  pinned  across  their 
chins.  The  men  wore  trousers  and  waist- 
coats of  homespun  material,  straw  hats,  or 
striped  woolen  caps.  The  higher  classes 
only  had  garments  of  European  style.  *  The 
poor  wore  thick  wooden  shoes,  or  went 
with  bare  feet  The  small  children  were 
nearly  devoid  of  garments,  but  such  as  they 
had  were  perfectly  clean  and  well  mended. 
In  a  door-way  we  noticed  a  fat,  brown  in- 
fant lying  on  a  pillow  in  a  rough  packing 
case,  by  way  of  cradle, — rather  uncomfor- 
table to  be  jogged  in,  one  would  think. 
Perhaps  the  pillow  was  made  of  moss,  as 
we  saw  great  quantities  of  it  drying  on  the 
beach,  which  we  learned  were  used  for  bed- 
ding. 

We  passed  into  the  market  through  a 
great  iron  gate,  guarded  by  soldiers  in  blue. 
It  was  a  square  of  open-fronted  stores,  with 
trees  before  them.  On  tables  and  on  cloths 
spread  on  the  ground  were  disposed  tempt- 
ing cream-cheeses,  oranges,  nesperlns,  and 
rusquillias,  a  kind  of  rusk,  besides  small 
wares  of  all  kinds.  The  stores  themselves 
appeared  to  be  butchers'  stalls. 

At  our  tabU  (Phote  I  met  our  fellow 
boarders ;  and  in  conversation  and  my 
walks  I  learned  many  interesting  facts  con- 
cerning Fayal.  The  island  is  of  volcanic 
origin ;  and  the  houses,  which  are  mostly 
from  two  to  four  stories  high,  are  built  of 
blocks  of  lava,  having  the  front  plastered 
and  whitened.  The  stores  make  no  exte- 
rior show.  Neither  stores  nor  private 
houses  have  windows  on  the  ground  floor. 
When  apertures  are  made  at  all,  they  are 
closed  with  cross-bars  of  wood  or  iron. 
Above  are  glazed  windows  with  shutters 
and  balconies,  with  a  trellis-work  of  wood 
or  iron,  frequently  painted  green.     The 
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walls  of  the  peasants'  cots  are  mere  heaps 
of  lava,  with  few  windows. 

It  is  well  that  the  poor  people  seldom  eat 
meat,  for  cooking  must  be  a  great  nuisance 
where  there  are  no  chimneys.  In  the  bet- 
ter class  of  houses  there  is  an  opening  over 
the  fire-place  which  extends  the  whole 
height  of  the  house ;  but  even  then  there 
are  no  chimneys,  only  a  small  house  roofed 
over  the  aperture,  with  open  sides,  for  the 
smoke  to  escape.  The  method  oi  roofing 
is  by  laying  rows  of  concave  tiles,  and  cov- 
ering the  junction  of  these  with  convex 
ones.  Many  of  the  cottages  are  thatched, 
however.  Sometimes  a  stone  ledge  runs 
along  the  front  of  the  house,  and  here 
loungers  and  mendicants, — for  they  have  a 
surplus  of  both  in  Faj'al, — ^remain  for  hours 
together,  watching  for  some  incident  about 
which  to  get  up  a  little  excitement.  The 
appearance  of  a  stranger  is  quite  enough  I 

The  principal  streets  of  the  city  are 
paved,  and  the  roads  are  macadamized  lor 
six  or  seven  miles.  The  white  churches 
and  houses  in  the  city  have  something  of  a 
Moorish  aspect.  We  naturally  saw  more 
of  the  houses  than  of  their  inmates,  but  the 
Fayalese  women  are  world-renowned  for 
baing  deft  and  ingenious  with  their  fingers. 
How  many  beautiful  articles  of  their  work 
I  have  examined !  Shawls  and  laces  knit- 
ted with  aloe-fibre ;  baskets,  ear-drops  and 
other  trinkets  of  aloe-fibre  woven  on  wire ; 
bouquets  of  exquisitely  delicate  flowers  cut 
out  of  the  pith  of  the  fig  tree,  which  is 
white  and  somewhat  transparent ;  straw 
embroidery,  having  the  effect  of  gold  on 
black  net.  I  saw  a  court  suit  of  this,  very 
striking* and  elegant  in  effect  Embroidery 
on  white  muslin,  and  the  knitting  of  white 
open-work  hose  are  a  specialities  here.  The 
Fayalese  wicker  baskets  are  noted  for  their 
variety  and  durability.  Miss  Felix,  resid- 
ing in  the  city  of  Horta,  has- a  wide  reputa- 
tion for  the  extreme  fineness  and  beauty  of 
her  ornamental  hair-work,  as  well  as  for 
her  scrupulousness  in  the  matter  of  using 
none  but  the  hair  sent  to  her  for  any  speci- 
fied work,  and  returning  all  lef\  over. 

I  cannot  better  give  my  impressions  of 
Fayal  than  by  noting  the  incidents  of  some 
of  our  excursions,  which  were  of  daily  oc- 
currence, our  hotel  serving  merely  as  a 


rendezvous.  These  excursions  were  mostly 
undertaken  on  donkey-back, — ^for  I  very 
early  learned  that  there  were  not  abore 
twenty  horses  in  Fayal.  Donkeys,  how- 
ever, were  incessantly  seen,  trotting  up  and 
down  the  streets,  some  with  riders  who  sat 
on  one  side  of  the  rug-covered  saddle^  hav- 
ing no  stirrups ;  others  went  in  twos  and 
fours,  bearing  planks  to  which  heavy  loads 
were  suspended.  We  hired  a  donkey,  in- 
clusive of  a  guide  who  accompanied  on  foot, 
for  sixteen  cents  an  hour.  The  remarkable 
cheapness  of  the  guides'  services  amused 
us.  One  might  gfo  for  thirty  miles  before 
the  guide  would  give  out,  and  the  remuner- 
ation would  be  but  a  Spanish  dollar,  the 
greater  part  of  which  would  go  to  the  don- 
key's owner.  These  guides  also  take  care 
of  the  donkeys,  and  sleep  in  the  stables 
beside  them.  What  the  animals  eat  one 
tan  hardly  tell.  Though  vegetation  is  lux- 
uriant, very  little  grass  grows  here  unless 
cultivated.  What  you  might  mistake  for 
it,  sprouting  beside  the  path,  is  a  kind  of 
fern  or  moss.  The  cattle  are  fed  on  beans 
or  lupines.  With  the  donkeys  'they  fin  the 
place  f»f  hirses,  even  the  cows  being  yoked 
and  worked  like  oxen.  The  wicker  carts» 
with  wheels  and  axles  revolving  together^ 
that  one  sees  drawn  by  cows  along  the 
road,  are  very  primitive. 

One  of  our  earliest  excursions  was  to  the 
beautiful  gardens  of  "  Fredonia,"  and  **  The 
Cedars,"  the  residences  or  Mr.  Dabney  and 
members  of  his  ^unily.  Here  we  found  a 
wilderness  of  flowers  of  every  dinne,  all 
growing  with  tropic  luxuriance.  The  Eu- 
ropean varieties  of  plants  were  of  great 
height,  and  bore  very  large  flowers.  There 
were  hedges  of  geraniums,  heliotropes, 
fuchsias,  and  other  fine  plants.  There  were 
thirty-two  varieties  of  camelia  bushes,  some 
of  them  twenty  feet  high,  blossoming  even 
in  winter.  There  were  countless  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  cork  trees,  and  a  fine  Nor- 
folk pine.  A  flight  of  stone  steps  were 
overgroArn  with  coliseum  ivy,  in  flower. 
In  one  garden  was  a  pond  filled  with  gold 
and  silver  fish,  its  stone  walls  covered  with 
leaves  and  flowers.  Profusion  of  bloom 
was  on  every  hand,  and  the  delightful  odors 
of  those  gardens  linger  in  memory  yet !  In 
one  of  them  we  met  a  party  of  the  family, 
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among  them  the  grandchildren  of  Mr.  Dab- 
ney,  one  of  whom  they  were  merrily  crown- 
ing as  ''Queen  of  May.''  Introductions 
followed,  and  after  an  agreeable  conversa- 
tion I  took  my  leave,  with  gifts  of  beautiful 
flowers,  and  with  the  anticipation  of  seeing 
several  of  the  ladies  on  the  morrow.  This 
was  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  visits 
and  invitations,  lasting  during  the  whole 
time  of  our  stay  on  the  island,  and  of  cour- 
tesies and  kindnesses  extending  even  to  the 
present  time  and  place. 

On  the  morrow  we  had  an  expedition  to 
a  hill  north  of  the  town,  where  the  ruins  of 
a  country  house  had  been  recommended  to 
me  as  a  fit  subject  for  sketching.  This 
journey  was  made  on  donkey-back,  or  as  a 
Portuguese  Would  say,  "  walking  on  horse- 
back of  a  donkey ! "  On  the  way  thither  I 
noticed  the  hills,  so  strange  from  the  ab- 
sence of  grass.  But  they  are  all  cultivated. 
Fuchsias,  roses  and  honeysuckles  sprang 
from  the  interstices  of  the  lava  wall  by  the 
wayside ;  callas,  lupines,  sweet-peas,  peri- 
winkles, grew  everywhere.  But  my  inter- 
est was  continually  recalled  from  these  to 
our  donkey  driver,  who  seemed  to  have 
enough  to  occupy  him,  between  calling  out 
"Passa  ca  Asno!" — which,  though  one 
might  not  credit  it,  was  pronounced  **  Sa 
kah  yah  !  "—and  "  hi !  hi ! "  to  his  donkeys, 
and  disciplining  them  with  a  pointed  stick, 
and  saluting  his  acquaintances.  To  these 
he  took  off  his  hat  and  said,  "  O  Signor ! " 
or  "O  Signora!"  as  the  case  might  be. 
One  of  them  was  a  pig-driver,  and  another 
a  beggar  woman;  but  this  politeness  is 
used  indiscriminately. 

We  found  the  house  too  square  to  be 
picturesque,  but  it  had  some  odd  features  ; 
for  instance,  niches  in  the  outer  walls,  en- 
crusted with  bits  of  old  China,  glass  dishes 
and  shells.  These  niches  had  originally 
been  fountains.  In  the  deserted  garden 
could  still  be  seen  the  flower-beds  walled 
by  low  stone  ledges ;  but  these  were  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  beneath  the  veil  of  periwin- 
kle that  overspread  all. 

We  sat  down  by  a  lava  wall  to  eat  our 
lunch,  and  take  occasional  peeps  at  the 
peasants  walking  in  a  lane  balow,  on  the 
other  side.  There  were  women  with  scar- 
let skirts,  blue  or  yellow  jackets,  and  gay 


kerchiefs,  and  there  were  men  bearing  tall 
pails  on  their  heads,  and  sometimes  addi- 
tional bundles,  as  unconcernedly  as  though 
they  had  been  mere  hats.  There  were 
olive-complexioned  children,  with  thick 
black  locks  straggling  into  their  eyes — per- 
fect "  Murillos." 

I  said  we  sat  down  to  eat  our  lunch,  but 
this  was  not  to  be,  for  immediately  on  our 
spreading  our  viands  on  a  cloth  on  the 
grass,  a  swarm  of  appreciative  ants  collect- 
ed thereon,  and  such  was  their  size  that  we 
bad  not  the  temerity  to  dispute  possession 
with  them.  Nor  were  our  appetites  suffi- 
ciently keen  to  enable  us  to  devour  them> 
though  this  could  not  have  been  the  case 
with  the  donkey  driver,  who  disposed  of 
the  sandwiches  with  intense  satisfaction. 
We  quenched  our  thirst  with  water  from  a 
cottage  in  the  lane,  and  on  this  occasion, 
as  on  similar  ones,  I  was  charmed  by  the 
graceM  manner  in  which  an  untutored 
peasant  woman  could  intimate  by  a  smile 
and  gesture,  the  happiness  felt  in  having 
served  us.  Certainly  one  must  go  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  to  see  the  prettiest 
young  women,  or  women  that,  when  old,  do 
not  resemble  certain  three  ladies  in  "  Mac- 
beth." I  had  a  good  opportunity  for  noting- 
this  while,  seated  on  my  donkey,  I  took  a 
sketch  of  the  cottage ;  lor  the  windows  and 
doorways  almost  instantly  became  alive 
with  wondering  faces. 

The  next  day  we  rode  to  "Bagatelle," 
another  home  of  the  Dabneys,  taking  our 
little  daughter  with  us,  for  what  was  to  her 
a  delightful  day.  The  residence  was  strik- 
ing for  its  airiness,  and  the  large  size  of  the 
halls.  The  gardens  were  in  the  Italian 
style,  with  terraces  and  stone  balconies. 
A  charming  description  given  of  them  by  a 
letter  to  our  little  girls,  now  some  years 
older,  will  give  a  better  idea  of  them  than 
words  of  mine : 

"  I  please  myself  with  thinking  what  good 
times  you  little  sisters  would  have  in  our 
gardens  here  at  "  Bagatelle,"  for  you  love 
flowers  and  mosses,  aud  there  are  so  many 
here ;  and  then  we  have  so  many  terraces, 
each  of  which  you  could  play  was  a  differ- 
ent country.  You  could  be  in  China,  under 
the  immense  camphor-trees,  where  the 
white  ducks  are  swimming  in  the  tank« 
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The  croquet-ground,  all  covered  with  sand, 
might  be  the  Arabian  desert  Thence  you 
could  cruise  down  to  Malacca,  where  the 
bamboo  grove  is,  and  you  could  play  that 
the  cats  were  tigers.  Then  you  might  go 
on  to  Italy,  where  the  olive-trees  are.  A 
little  farther  on  you  could  eat  the  tangerina 
oranges  in  Barbary.  Then,  sailing  past 
great  groves  of  camelias,  geraniums,  bigo- 
nias  and  fuchsias,  you  would  get  across  the 
ocean  and  anchor  at  Florida,  where  you  . 
could  hide  yourselves  beneath  huge  mag- 
nolia trees.  You  could  easily  climb  into 
their  branches,  too,  and  watch  the  black- 
birds, with  their  glossy  plumage  and  brigHt 
yellow  backs  and  wings.  They  are  not 
like  American  black-birds,  but  like  your 
robins,  only  dressed  in  black.  They  sing 
very  sweetly,  as  do  the  little  green  cana- 
ries, and  wagtails,  and  all  the  other  birds. 
In  the  Oratorio  garden  you  would  find 
palm-trees,  and  Judas  trees,  and  more  ca- 
melias, fuchsias  and  roses,  and  oh !  such 
lots  ox  other  flowers.  You  could  have  a 
room  *all  to  yourselves,*  in  the  cottage 
there,  which  is  covered  with  a  perfect  cas- 
cade of  fuchsias.  And  then  there  would  be 
the  terrace  below,  shaded  with  maple  trees, 
and  the  pit  full  of  ruins,  and  all  sorts  of  fas- 
cinating places  for  children  with  imagina- 
tion." 

I  never  ret-rn  to  that  day  of  our  first 
visit  to  this  delightful  spot,  without  recall- 
ing a  laughable  incident  on  our  way  home 
at  evening.  The  donkey  rode  by  our  little 
daughter  commenced  brajdng  so  loud  that 
he  shook  her  all  over.  She  had  been  in 
high  delight  up  to  this  moment,  but  now  — 
with  a  look  of  alarm,  and  in  tones  of  seduc- 
tive urbanity,  turning  to  the  donkey's  fiace, 
she  said,  ^^  Don't  bark  any  more,  please, 
donkey ! " 

Another  day  we  went  to  the  south  ;  turn- 
ing to  the  l^ft,  from  the  town,  and  passing 
along  the  foot  of  Monte  Quemata,  or  "  the 
burnt  mountain,^'  with  the  sea-foam  sprink- 
ling the  feet  of  our  donkeys,  to  Porto  Pim. 
Here  is  a  summer  residence  of  Mr.  Dab- 
ney,  where  we  alighted  and  ascended  a  ter- 
race to  admire  the  scenery.  Going  on,  we 
passed  through  an  Italian- looking  gateway, 
belonging  to  an  old  fort,  and  so  to  the  main 
street  of  the  town.    By  the  convolutions  of 


the  shore,  we  bad  on  our  left,  as  we  jour- 
neyed, Monte  da  Guia,  at  the  foot  of  which 
was  the  ConsuPs  house,  and  on  our  right, 
Monte  Canairo  and  Caldera,  an  extinct 
volcano.  Between  Quemata  and  da  Goia 
was  the  snow-capped  mountain  O'Pico,  of 
which  we  had  a  line  view,  both  from  a 
promontory  on  our  way,  and  subsequently 
from  the  hotel  windows  in  the  town.  Rid- 
ing out  to  this  promontory  for  the  view,  we 
found  at  our  feet,  covered  with  bright  li- 
chens, natural  caverns,  into  which  the 
waves  dashed  and  roared.  Sea-birds  con- 
gregated on  the  crags,  making  outcry  in 
strange  contrast  to  the  notes  of  the  cana- 
ries of  brownish-yellow  that  piped  contin- 
ually from  the  flowery  banks  near  by. 
Riding  thence  into  town,  we  first  saw  the 
banqueta,  a  ledge  or  seat  of  white  stone, 
where  the  wayfarer  may  rest,  and  the  lava- 
torio^  a  semi-circular  ledge,  somewhat  high- 
er, having  a  well  wil!h  square  walls,  in  the 
centre,  and  around  it  several  cavities,  in 
which  the  peasants  wash  their  linen. 

On  the  evening  of  our  return  from  Porto 
Pim,  our  hotel  was  in  tumult  from  a  ball  at 
the  house  of  the  Russian  Consul,  w^o  lived 
opposite.  The  occasion  was  the  presence 
in  the  harbor  of  the  Russian  School  Frigate 
"  Dmetry  Donskoi,"  and  also  the  fact  of 
the  very  recent  marriage  of  the  Consul's 
daughter  with  a  Russian,  Prince  Mescher- 
sky.  The  frigate  had  anchored  a  few  morn- 
ings before,  and  had  been  received  with 
ceremony,  the  Fort  replying  to  its  salute  of 
guns,  and  its  band  performing  through  the 
streets,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  populace 
—  who  would  have  applauded  a  tin  whistle. 
The  officers  crowded  our  hotel ;  and  the 
crew  were  seen  everywhere  about  the  isl- 
and. We  had  seen  them  at  Porto  Pim,  in 
the  singular  Russian  unitorm,  with  the  flat 
hat  covered  with  white  linen.  During  the 
evening  we  amused  ourselves  with  the  ex- 
terior aspects  of  the  ball,  as  for  instance, 
the  officers  running  across  to  the  hotel,  be- 
tween the  dances,  for  such  light  refections 
as  a  chop  or  a  steak  !  Later,  on  the  loth 
of  May,  the  Russian  Prince  and  Princess 
were  married  a  second  time,  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church,  on  board 
the  Frigate ;  the  ceremony  having  been  pre- 
viously performed  in  the  Catholic  Church 
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to  which  the  bride  belonged.  As  it  was  an 
anniversary  day  with  my  husband  and  my- 
self—  that  of  our  own  marriage  —  we  were 
doubly  glad  to  join  the  unique  wedding  par- 
ty, and  make  a  part  of  the  general  holi- 
day. After  the  ceremony,  by  the  Greek 
priest,  who  wore  the  moustache  and  forked 
beard  represented  in  the  old  Flemish  paint- 
ings of  the  Saviour,  and  who  strangely  re- 
minded one  of  them, — we  visited  the  Pub- 
lic Garden,  where  the  Russian  and  Portu- 
guese bands  performed  in  a  spirit  of  friend- 
ly emulation,  and  we  beheld  some  very 
ou/r^  fashions  in  dress  and  deportment 
On  our  way  home  we  stopped  at  the  Gloria 
Convent  to  purchase  sweets  of  the  nuns. 
The  process  was  this :  A  revolving  cup- 
board in  the  wall  presented  its  empty  inte- 
rior, within  which  we  placed  a  coin,  when 
the  cupboard  turned  its  back  on  us.  The 
interior  soon  reappearing,  disclosed  speci- 
mens of  sweets  for  approval,  but  as  none  of 
them  happened  to  be  of  the  kind  desired, 
we  had  to  call  out  for  "  Amandes  dos,"  and 
a  third  revolution  brought  them.  During 
the  Holy  Feast  time  a  kind  of  hard  baked 
biscuit  called  Vesperas,  of  fantastic  shape, 
is  sold. 

Passing  a  window  at  the  corner  of  the 
convent,  —  from  which  several  nuns  were 
peeping, — a  romantic  legend  was  told  us 
of  a  nun  who  several  years  ago  escaped 
through  it  to  elope  with  an  English  officer. 
The  nun  who  was  to  haver  been  the  com- 
panion of  their  flight,  broke  a  limb  in  leap- 
ing to  the  ground,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  leave  her.  Nothing,  was  ever  heard  of 
her  after,  and  her  mysterious  fate  shadows 
still  the  convent,  to  the  imaginative  mind. 
After  this  we  had  the  evening  at  the  Ameri- 
can Consul's,  where  we  met,  besides  many 
of  the  different  branches  of  the  Dabney 
£imily,  some  of  their  American  friends. 
We  had  delightful  music,  examined  sketches 
and  photographs,  and  enjoyed  the  brilliant 
conversation.  During  the  evening  tea  was 
handed  around,  with  sand\yiches  and  a  va- 
riety of  odd-looking  cake.s,  some  so  light  as 
to  be  called  "suspiros,"  or  "sighs."  Alto- 
gether our  anniversary  was  a  memorable 
one,  and  closed  more  charmingly  than  it 
began. 

The  next  day  an  invitation  was  brought 


us  from  the  Princess  Meschersky,  to  anoth- 
er ball  in  honor  of  this  second  wedding. 
We  were  pleased  to  accept,  and  I  will 
briefly  note  some  of  its  interesting  features. 
The  ball  commenced  at  nine  o'clock.  I 
was  chaperoned  by  some  ladies  of  the  Dab- 
ney family,  while  my  husband  accompanied 
the  gentlemen.  We  passed  through  files 
of  Russian  and  Portuguese  uniforms  on  the 
stair-case, — first  into  the  dressing-room, 
where  lay  every  essential  for  the  toilet, 
mounted  in  silver.  Thence  we  ascended 
to  the  ball-room,  crowded  with  Russians. 
The  short  men  appeared  to  have  lent  their 
dress  coats  to  the  tall  men,  and  vice  versa. 
After  an  introduction  to  the  Prince  and 
Princess  Meschersky,  the  latter  entered 
into  conversation  with  me,  and  then  intro- 
duced Prince  Gagarni,  a  young  officer  who 
went  through  the  ordeal  of  an  interchange 
of  small  talk  in  French,  with  well-bred 
equanimity.  Preferring  the  part  of  looker- 
on,  I  declined  dancing,  and  found  that  I 
had  escaped  the  penalty  of  being  flung 
about  like  a  riding  habit  tied  to  a  colt. 
Such  dancing  must  be  seen  to  be  credited. 
And  as  soon  as  a  gentleman  had  danced 
enough  with  one  lady  he  would  precipitate- 
ly let  her  drop  from  his  arm,  and  haste  to 
seek  a  new  partner.  These  young  men, 
freed  from  the  restraints  ot  shipboard,  were 
determined  upon  having  a  lively  time. 
They  seemed  unsophisticated  and  ingen- 
uous. One  of  them  asked  one  of  our  party 
to  dance  with  him,  when  she  gracefully  de- 
clined. Whereupon  he  exclaimed,  "Oh, 
yes,  do!"  On  her  still  refusing,  he  per- 
sisted, "Oh,  yes,  you  will?  why  not?"  and 
it  was  quite  a  task  to  persuade  him  of  the 
sincerity  of  her  refusal.  As  for  the  quad- 
rilles: In  the  last  figure  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  interlaced  their  arms  so  as  to 
form  a  chain.  Then  the  gentlemen  chased 
the  ladies  through  another  room,  and  re- 
turned with  them.  Then  the  gentlemen 
formed  a  kind  of  wheel  in  the  centre,  and 
seized  their  partners  as  each  one  passed. 
In  short,  they  went  through  innumerable 
extravagancies,  directions  being  given  in 
French  by  a  master  of  the  ceremonies. 
There  were  some  extremely  pretty  girls 
among  the  dancers.  The  bride  was  very 
interesting ;  rather  petite  in  figure,  grace- 
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ful,  and  having  wonderful  eyes  of  varying 
hue,  and  hair  and  complexion  hxrtr  than 
usually  seen  in  Fayal.  Her  sister,  Miss 
Mary  Curry,  was  a  pleasing  brunette,  with 
expressive  dark  eyes  and  gentle  manners. 
The  Prince,  a  good  looking  man,  appeared 
devoted  to  his  charming  bride.  Refresh- 
ments were  handed  about  at  intervals,  and 
the  gayety  was  well  sustained  throughout 
the  evening.  On  our  departure  the  Princess 
accompanied  us  to  the  dressing-room,  and 
I  enjoyed  a  cosy  little  chat  In  speaking 
of  the  Russians  she  alluded  to  their  love  of 
dancing,  and  said  in  her  pretty  English, 
that  cannot  be  called  "broken,"  "  I  invited 
some  of  them  to  a  country  walk,  and  they 
seemed  not  to  come.  Had  I  invited  them 
to  a  ball,  they  had  all  come  very  readily." 
Four  days  later  the  "Dmetry  Donskoi" 
sailed,  bearing  away  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom to  England,  and  thence  to  Russia. 

Two  days  after  we  met  the  bride's  sister. 
Miss  Curry,  at  an  evening  party  at  Mr. 
Dabney's  where  many  of  our  fellow  board- 
ers were  invited ;  and  at  this  pleasant  in- 
terview we  made  up  a  large  party  for  our 
last  excursion  of  note  on  the  island.  Start- 
ing early  next  morning  we  left  the  city  by 
way  of  the  Public  Gardens  and  Clock  Tow- 
er, passed  up  the  hill  to  the  garden  of  St. 
Anaro,  thence  over  a  stone  bridge  span- 
ning the  river  from  the  Valley  of  Flamingo. 
The  bed  of  the  stream  was  then  dry,  but 
the  hollow  was  green  and  shaded  by  trees. 
Here  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  ruins  of 
Pitta,  the  country-seat  we  had  before  visit- 
ed, on  our  right,  the  bay  with  its  ships,  the 
distant  island  of  St  Jorges,  and  the  sum- 
rait  of  O'Pico.  Afler  enjoying  the  pros- 
pect we  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the 
Lomba,  and  down  the  other  side,  where 
the  Valley  of  Praya  appeared,  and  again  a 
view  of  St  Jorges  over  the  sea.  The  road 
was  macadamized,  and  there  were  whitened 
lava  walls  on  each  side.  By  the  wayside 
were  the  lavatoria  and  banqueta.  We 
passed  over  a  lava  bridge,  beneath  which 
was  a  grove  of  trees,  and  under  these  a 
flowing  stream.  Here  the  donkey  drivers 
gathered  bunches  of  gorze,  with  which  they 
decorated  the  heads  of  the  donkeys.  My 
donkey  happening  to  be  leader  of  the  cor- 
tege, was  soon  quite  top-heavy  with  the 


quantity  of  branches  listened  to  him ;  my 
saddle,  too,  was  decorated,  and  I  rode,  as 
it  were,  in  a  bed  of  flowers.  We  now  left 
the  public  road,  and  struck  off  to  the  right, 
through  a  narrow  pathway,  down  towards 
the  church  and  the  sea.  The  banks  of  the 
pathway  were  sometimes  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  in  height,  and  in  many  places  were 
covered  with  roses,  callas,  geraniums^  lu- 
pines, and  many  other  flowers.  Trees 
overspread  the  path,  with  their  curious 
roots  forming  a  kind  of  protecting  net  work 
of  four  or  five  feet  over  our  heads.  We 
passed  picturesque  cottages,  where  were 
women  knitting,  or  weaving  lace  of  aloe- 
fibre,  which  they  now  and  then  invited  us 
to  purchase,  always  at  an  extravagant  price. 
Our  party  was  a  merry  one,  and  the  infec- 
tion of  good  spirits  was  communicated  to 
the  donkey  drivers,  who  danced,  joked  and 
shouted  all  the  way,  my  guide  every  minute 
placing  flowers  in  my  hand,  or  on  the  head 
of  "  Marioeira,"  and  shrieking  out "  O  Sig- 
nora!  Isn't  Marineira  a  fine  donkey? 
Doesn't  he  look  well  in  those  flowers  ?  He 
is  the  handsomest  donkey  of  them  all! 
SU  bono!  eh?  Am  I  fine,  too?"  How 
we  laughed!  We  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  Valley,  and  began  to  ascend  the  Espa- 
lamarca  Ridge.  From  this  road  we  looked 
down  on  the  charming  Valley  of  Praya,  and 
the  cultivated  hills  beyond,  and  still  high- 
er up,  the  Lomba  and  Caldera.  It  was 
now  sunset,  and  Nothing  could  exceed  in 
beauty  these  views.  Here  we  passed  some 
very  neat  little  white  cottages,  with  low 
out-houses  just  large  enough  to  cover  over 
one  of  the  wicker  ox  carts.  The  quoUtion 
was  given, 

''  And  I  said  that  if  peace  coold  be  found  in  this  world.'* 

We  now  reached  the  top  of  the  Ridge, 
when  we  got  a  superb  view  of  Horta  and 
the  Bay.  Passing  behind  the  ruins  of  Pit- 
ta we  struck  again  into  the  road  leading  to 
the  garden  of  St  Amaro.  Some  of  our 
party  singing  "John  Brown"  were  vocifer- 
ously cheered  by  a  host  of  men,  women 
and  children  in  a  wayside  inn,  the  cheering 
being  responded  to  with  interest  by  our 
guides.  Mine,  in  a  high  state  of  excite- 
ment, galloped  Marineira,  and  ran  at  the 
full  top  of  his  speed  by  another  road  than 
that  the  others  took,  and  by  the  time  they 
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were  all  descending  a  hill  leading  into  the 
town,  we  could  be  be  descried  at  the  foot, 
calmljr  awaiting  them. 

I  have  said  nothing  thus  far  of  the  re- 
b'gious  processions  and  observances  which 
were  nevertheless  among  the  constant  ex- 
citements of  Horta.    The  "  procession  of 
the  Silver  Crown"  was  one  of  the  events  of 
the  time  ot  our  stay  there.    We  came  upon 
it  first  on  the  day  of  the  Greek  marriage. 
A  long  procession  was  in  the  streets,  con- 
sisting first  of  men  in  red  coats,  with  ban- 
ners bearing  religions  devices,  and  sur- 
mounted by  the  figure  of  a  dove  (the  Espe$' 
/^.Slux/^)  decorated  with  flowers  and  rib- 
bons ;  then  of  men  with  tambourines,  and 
men  with  drums,  the  sound  of  these  being 
accompanied  by  a  kind  of  chant  or  wail,  ex- 
tremely monotonous.    Then  came  four  per- 
sons with  staves,  which  they  joined  hori- 
zontally, so  as  to  form  a  square,  in  which 
walked  a  boy  or  girl  bearing  a  silver  crown 
with  a  dove  on  it    Inquiring  the  meaning, 
we  learned  that  in  the  month  of  May  be- 
gins this  festival  of  the  Crown.    An  em- 
peror is  chosen,  in  whose  house  the  crown, 
after  this  parade  in  the  streets,  remains  a 
week ;  then  it  is  claimed  by  an  empress, 
with  whom  it  is  left  till  claimed  again. 
Wherever  the  crown  is,  there  is  open  house, 
and  great   feasting;   and  this  lasts  until 
Trinity  Sunday.    It  is  usually  claimed  by 
those  who  have  made  a  vow  of  thanks  and 
leasting  for  recovery  from  sickness,  or  some 
'Other  blessing.    Sometimes  it  is  taken  to 
the  church, — as  on  the  day  when  we  saw 
it,  and  when  the  child  bearing  it  had  recov- 
ered from  sickness, — and  then  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  entertainment  are  given  to  the 
poor.    On  Sunday,  going  to  the  pretty  Au- 
gustine Chapel,  whence  issued  a  more  strict- 
ly religious  procession,  with  tawdry  orna- 
ments, an  image  of  the  Virgin  borne  alofl, 
soldiers  and  a  Portuguese  band  of  music, 
we  met  also  the  procession  of  the  Silver 
Crown.    During  one  ot  the  last  days  of  our 
stay,  the  crown  reached  the  house  of  our 
Consul,  and  a  stage  was  erected  in  the  lane 
near  the  house   for  its  reception.     Tri- 
umphal arches  of  flowers  were  erected  over 
the  way,  and  the  road  was  strewn  with 
flowers.    These  processions  thronged  with 
heggars,  and  I  especially  recall  one  old 


man  who  had  already  had  too  much  wine, 
turning  his  eyes  upward  with  a  maudlin 
smile,  to  the  ladies  of  the  family,  and  ask- 
ing alms  in  a  most  doleful  whine,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  chanting. 

On  the  last  Sabbath  I  went  to  a  house 
near  the  Church  of  the  Esperio  Santo, 
where  we  had  a  good  view  from  the  bal- 
conies, to  behold  an  interesting  sight. 
Ever  since  1670,  in  commemoration  of 
the  cessation  of  an  earthquake,  this  Church 
has  given  on  this  day,  annually,  a  dole  of 
bread  and  meat  to  the  poof.  Several 
streets  were  lined  with  narrow  tables  cov- 
ered with  cloths,  on  which  were  spread  lots, 
consisting  of  six  rolls  of  bread,  and  a  red 
earthen  pan  containing  about  two  pounds 
of  raw  meat.  The  streets  were  crowded. 
Little  boys  with  white  cloths  tied  on  one 
arm,  carried  baskets  filled  with  bread.  The 
Silver  Crown  procession  passed  by,  the 
Portuguese  band  performed,  and  at  last, 
after  all  the  tables  had  been  spread,  a  priest 
came  and  blessed  the  food  on  either  side, 
down  to  the  last  tables,  and  then  there  was 
a  grand  rash  to  present  tickets  and  bag  the 
bread  and  meat  Those  who  brought  two 
tickets  were  entitled  to  as  many  doles,  and 
went  away  very  much  elated.  The  whole 
affiiir  lasted  over  three  hours. 

While  we  were  thus  sight-seeing,  the 
"Reina  del  Sud"had  been  busily  fitting 
herself  for  her  homeward  voyage.  My 
husband  had  obtained  a  life-boat,  but  his 
anxiety  would  have  been  great  had  not  the 
elder  Mr.  Dabney,  with  characteristic  kind- 
ness, ofleied  to  send  me,  with  the  nurse 
and  children,  to  Boston  with  a  party  of  his 
friends  and  relatives,  in  his  own  barque, 
"The  Fredonia,"  a  week  later.  Thus  we 
were  left  behind  on  the  morning  when  the 
"Reina  del  Sud"  sailed.  All  our  kind 
friends  were  on  the  quay  with  us,  and  my 
husband  at  last  stepped  into  his  boat  with 
his  hands  filled  with  beautiful  flowers, — 
their  gift  We  watched  the  boat  till  it 
reached  the  vessel,  and  the  vessel  till  it 
passed  out  of  sight  behind  a  mountain. 

One  episode  only  of  my  last  week  I  will 
mention.  I  wished  to  procure  a  small 
model  of  the  sloping-sided  wooden  pail, 
borne  on  the  head,  and  in  pairs  on  a  pole 
laid  across  the  shoulders.    The  milkman 
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who  supplied  our  hotel  brought  the  milk  in 
this  way,  the  pails  adorned  with  leafy 
boughs,  which  he  said  were  "  to  keep  off 
flies  and  witches."  I  had  taken  a  sketch 
of  him  thus  picturesquely  burdened,  and 
would  have  repaid  him  for  his  loss  of  time ; 
but  he  preferred  to  drink  my  health  at  the 
expense  ot  the  hotel  proprietor,  and  polite- 
ly did  so,  at  one  great  gulp.  As  I  said,  I 
sought  a  miniature  of  these  pails  for  a 
keepsake,  and  sallied  forth  under  convoy 
of  a  small  youth,  who  offered  to  show  me  a 
place  where  they  were  sold.  He  was  as 
pertinacious  as  Sinbad's  '^Old  Man  of  the 
Sea,"  though  I  felt  sure  he  did  not  compre- 
hend what  I  desired,  and  this  was  soon 
proven.  First  he  led  me  to  a  store  where 
they  kept  odd -shaped  red  earthen  vases,  or 
pots  (some  of  which,  however,  I  purchased), 
then  on  my  saying  that  I  wanted  them 
made  of  wood,  he  hurried  me  to  a  cellar, 
full  of  great  logs.  On  my  telling  him  that 
this  was  not  it,  and  that  I  wanted  what 
they  carried  on  the  head,  to  kold  aqma 
(water)  in,  he  took  me  to  a  linen-draper's, 
and  made  them  show  me  various  head- 
dresses, caps,  waterproof  cloths,  etc.  I 
was  tempted  to  run  away  down  a  by-street 
from  that  dreadful  boy,  but  he  asked  me  to 
repeat  again  what  I  wanted.  Not  speaking 
Portuguese,  I  tried  him  with  French,  Ital- 
ian, Spanish  and  English,  whereupon  he 
looked  very  knowing,  said  that  he  under- 
stood me  now,  and  led  me  into  a  sort  of 
grocery  store,  where  I  was  very  much 
stared  at,  and  felt  myself  turning  scarlet. 
After  he  had  uttered  some  sentences,  in 
which  the  word  "aqua"  or  "aquardente" 
occurred  frequently,  at  which  the  store- 
keeper looked  incredulously  from  him  to 
me,  and  back  again.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  small  earthen-ware  pot  half  filled, 
from  a  square  glass  bottle  of  strong  smell- 
ing spirits,  and  then  handed  to  me  to  drink 
from !  This  was  the  climax  I  Muttering 
an  apology  I  rushed  away,  —  that  fearful 
boy  pursuing  me  and  calling  out,  "O  Sig- 
nora!  Intiendol  Intiendo!"  A  shower  of 
rain  now  induced  me  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
doorway  of  the  Custom  House,  whence  I 
watched  the  people  carrying  colored  um- 
brellas over  the  burdens  they  bore  on  their 
beads.    Here  I  was  descried  by  Signor 


d'Avila,  who  lead  me  to  a  seat,  within 
where  I  remained  comfortably  resting  and 
conversing,  in  the  cheering  conviction  that 
that  boy,  tired  of  waiting  for  me,  would 
have  turned  his  attention  elsewhere,  and 
left  the  field  clear  for  that  day,  at  least. 
But  no !  I  had  no  sooner  stepped  into  the 
street'  than  he  came  up  to  me  and  asked, 
"Where  to  now,  Signora?"  Giving  him 
my  earthen  vases  to  carry,  and  some  pesos 
for  himself  I  said  "  To  the  hotel,  quickly," 
and  he  was  gone — at  last  I 

The  brief  remainder  of  my  stay  was  de- 
voted to  calls  on  our  now  numerous  friends, 
and  last  visits  to  "Bagatelle"  and  "Fredo- 
nia."  With  how  much  regret  I  parted 
from  those  who  had  shown  to  me  and  mine 
such  true  friendship  when  we  came  among 
them,  strangers  and  in  misfortune ! 

The  homeward  voyage  passed  pleasantly. 
Writing,  sketching,  embroidery,  valiant  ex- 
ercise with  bean  bags,  visiting  the  patients 
of  the  worthy  Dr.  D'Avila  in  the  steerage, 
— ^where  were  a  hundred  passengers — filled 
out  the  days.  And  those  were  memoral^e 
evenings,  when,  under  an  awning,  we  sat 
listening  to  the  silvery  voices  that  gave  us 
recitations  or  sweet  ballads,  and  sometimes 
"by  particular  request ! "  "the  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic,"  "  The  Maniac  Mother," 
and  college  songs,  to  which  the  gentlemen 
could  add  a  spirited  chorus.  Card  playing 
was  also  an  incessant  amusement  of  the  ' 
few,  one  young  lady  gaining  the  cognomen 
of  "queen  of  hearts." 

The  astonishing  discovery  having  been 
made  that  my  baby  had  never  been  heard 
to  cry,  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  was 
drawn  up  and  duly  signed  by  all  the  cabin 
passengers,  not,  however,  without  some 
conscientious  scruples  on  the  part  of  one 
gentleman,  who,  objecting  to  babies  "any- 
how,"— "undei  any  circumstances,"  could 
not  read,  without  a  sniff  of  ironical  fmport, 
the  sentence  "  And  she,  seeming  always  a 
ray  of  sunlight  on  the  deck,  or  in  the  cabin, 
they  (the  underr.igned)  cannot  forbear  giv- 
ing their  testimony  to  the  comfort  she  has 
afforded  them  ! " 

Arrived  in  Boston,  we  had  still  further 
kindness  shown  us  by  another  son  of  our 
good  Consul,  who  came  on  board,  and  at 
once  telegraphed  to  New  York  our  arrival 
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Ah !  what  pleasant  friendships  have  arisen 
from  that  voyage  and  its  attendant  circum- 
stances !  But,  alas  !  some  names  are  miss- 
ing from  the  list  of  those  whom  we  met  on 
that  lovely  island.  Foremost  among  those 
honored  and  loved,  must  be  his  who  spent 
many  noble  years  in  the  service  of  his 
country  and  humanity,  and  was  known  in 


his  old  age  as  "father  of  the  poor," — 
Charles  William  Dabney.  And  his  lament- 
ed death  is  now  followed  by  that  of  his  son, 
John  P.  Dabney,  who  succeeded  him  in 
office  and  uoad  works.  In  these  men,  the 
Beautiful  Island  loses  its  best  helpers  and 
iriends. 

Clelia  Lega  Weeks, 


Divine  Accord. 

Can  we  see  the  blue  arch  over  us  and  doubt  the  God  above, 
When  the  sunshine  is  a  visible  expression  of  his  love  ? 

Can  we  hear  the  chirping  sparrows, — see  them  flying  back  and  forth, 
And  forget  who  said  that  we  are  more  than  many  sparrows  worth  ? 

Ah  I  too  oft  we'  see  the  sunshine  with  our  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
And  the  chirping  ol  the  sparrows  is  a  faint  and  far-off  sound ! 

What  is  sunshine,  what  is  music,  it  we  have  not  eye  nor  ear  ? 

They  that  have  eyes,  let  them  see,  and  they  that  have  ears,  let  them  hear  I 

Yet  some  humble  men  and  women  here  upon  the  earth  have  trod. 
Knowing  all  the  perfect  bliss  of  being  in  accord  with  God. 

They  have  seen  with  inward  vision,  they  have  heard  with  opened  ears. 
All  the  glory  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  music  of  the  spheres  ! 

Ada  Rowena  Camahan. 
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WELL,  mother!  here  we  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and 
the  top  of  the  house  !  " 

So  spake,  with  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a 
tear  in  her  eye,  in  a  brave,  unselhsh  effort 
to  hide  her  sense  of  the  change  that  had 
come  upon  them,  Daphne  Vane,  only 
child  of  the  late  Raymond  Vane,  whose 
heart  had  broken  under  the  financial  disas- 
ters that  had  wrecked  his  fortune,  and  left 
his  widow  and  daughter  stranded  on  the 
top  floor  of  a  fifth-rate  lodging  house. 

The  mother  laid  her  hands  on  Daphne's 
shoulders,  and  smiled  into  her  April  face. 

"  Yes,  my  darling,  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
which  may  show  us,  if  we  choose  to  let  it, 
that  no  misfortune  plunges  us  of  necessity 
to  the  bottom." 

"  You  would  say  the  same  if  we  were 
settled  in  a  room  in  the  cellar  basement. 
I  know  you,  mother ! " 

**Yes,  I  should  say  much  the  same  in 


the  basement ;  for  mere  outside  and  mate- 
rial circumstances  need  in  no  way  effect 
our  inner  lives." 

"  Oh !  mother,  I  don't  quite  see  that. 
Our  real  lives  appear  to  me  to  be  pretty 
completely  affected  by  our  residence  in  an 
attic.  Fancy  the  Parkhursts  and  Thorn- 
dykes  in  all  their  awful  splendor  mounting 
the  stairways  to  make  a  fashionable  call 
here  !  "  and  Daphne  laughed,  with  a  little 
sob  betraying  itself  in  the  midst. 

"  But  our  real  lives,  dear,  are  far  more 
independent  of  the  Parkhursts  and  Thorn- 
dykes  than  you  may  suppose.  Did  my 
little  girl  endeavor  to  be  good,  and  simple, 
and  true  in  her  old  gay  life  ;  to  think  noble 
thoughts,  and  *  follow  right,'  that  Blanche 
Parkhurst  might  admire  her  for  it,  and  that 
Madge  Thorndyke  might  commend  ?  " 

"How  kindly  you' put  it,  mother,  dear, 
when  you  might  say,  *  Didn't  my  little  girl 
harrass  herself  as  cross  as  two  sticks  about 
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the  fashion  of  her  gowDSi,  lest  Blanche 
should  criticise,  and  for^^et  all  about  pos- 
sessing her  soul  in  patience  over  a  number 
of  unimportant  matters,  to  avert  Madge's 
sneers  ? '  *' 

The  April  face  grew  sunny  with  a  mirth- 
ful smile,  and  by  a  tender,  mutual  impulse 
the  lips  ot  the  two  met  in  a  fond  kiss. 

"Well,  mother,  we  are  pledged  to  in- 
dulge in  no  regrets,  for  we  followed  right 
because  it  was  right,  with  our  eyes  open. 
We  are  bounds  to  make  the  best  of  it ;  so 
let's  begin  with  a  cup  of  tea  !  " 

Aunt  Ridgeway  was  in  a  portentous  state 
of  mind  in  those  days. 

"To  think  of  Raymond  Vane's  family 
coming  to  this ! "  was  an  exclamation 
often  on  her  lips,  and  her  indignation 
against  the  Fates  was,  as  her  daughter 
Grace  said,  "  enough  to  frighten  their  very 
shears  dull." 

Aunt  Ridgeway,  though  only  half-sister 
to  the  Raymond  of  her  lamentations,  was 
a  woman  very  clannishly  affectioned  to- 
wards her  kith  and  kin  to  very  remote  de- 
grees ;  a  woman  who  respected  wealth,  of 
extreme  pride,  and  withal  of  a  domineering 
spirit. 

Therefore  it  gave  her  great  offence  when 
Mrs.  Vane,  with  resolute  gentleness,  de- 
clined to  submit  to  her  plans,  and  Jive  her 
pensioner,  and,  to  quote  Grace  again,  who 
was  wont  to  treat  most  things  in  life  with  a 
reckless  gayety,  "  there  was  another  vial  of 
wrath  uncorked  in  the  house." 

"  I  don't  mind  anything,  much  ;  I  am 
past  that,"  said  Grace;  "I  rather  like 
powerful  emotions  and  the  sort  of  tumults 
that  are  lovely  in  their  strength  I  Any- 
thing to  keep  one  going  1  But  here's  poor 
little  Floss  who  is  afraid  of  thunderstorms ! 
It  is  vain  to  talk  science  to  her,  and  all 
that.  She  turns  pale  and  corks  up  her 
ears  as  if  there  were  sirens  about,  when  it's 
a  case  ot  vials  ;  and  barricades  herself  with 
feather-beds  when  it  is  electricity.  She  is 
no  true  Ridgeway." 

"  I  wish  you  would  be  coaxable,"  urged 
Floss,  with  an  eloquent  clasp  of  the  hands 
linked,  one  in  Aunt  Nanny's,  one  in 
Daphne's. 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Grace,  cordially.  "  But 
of  course  you  won't." 


"  Why,  Grace,  how  do  you  know  ?  Per- 
haps — ."  began  Floss,  reproachfully. 

"No,  they  won't,  Flora  Ridgeway! 
There  is  no  possible  perhaps  about  it. 
Aunt  Nanny's  mind  is  quite  made  up.  And 
I  wouldn't  if  I  were  she,"  admitted  this 
frank  young  lady. 

"  What  made  you  say  that  ?  "  Floss  de- 
manded, when  the  sisters  were  alone  to- 
gether. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  ?  Something  about 
a  stalled  ox  and  wrangling,"  quoth  Grace, 
in  her  off-hand,  reckless  way.  "  I  haven't 
got  a  very  good  purchase  on  my  reasons, 
Floss  ;  but  I  am  morally  certain  that  I 
should  choose  as  Aunt  Nanny  has  done." 

Poor  Grace !  she  too  had  had  experience 
of  her  mother's  autocratic  method,  and  she 
could  have  told  a  pathetic  little  story,  had 
she  cared  to  open  her  heart. 

Flossy,  dear,  unsuspicious  child,  never 
had  heard  about  a  certain  event  tn  her  sis- 
ter's career,  which  befell  in  that  brilliant 
season  of  her  coming-out  three  winters  ago, 
and  which,  for  obvious  reasons^  no  one  had 
cared  to  mention  to  the  younger  girl  then 
peacefully  acquiring  knowledge  of  various 
masters  in  many  arts. 

Little  did  she  —  boring  away  at  counter- 
point with  the  professor  of  music,  and 
vaguely  believing  there  were  no  woes  like 
her  own  —  dream  that  in  that  very  room, 
at  that  very  grand  piano,  but  a  few  hours 
before,  a  sad  little  scene  had  ended  a  ten- 
der, brief  romance.  She  had  heard  Grace 
playing  the  sonata  pathelique  to  the  stars, 
but  not  the  noiseless  steps  that  entered 
through  the  open  window  ;  and  she  could 
not  see  the  dark  figure  that  bent  over  the 
musician,  gathered  her  to  his  breast,  and 
whispered  a  few  broken  words  of  love  and 
farewell.  What  vows  of  fidelity  were 
plighted  in  that  heavy  moment  ot  parting 
no  one  ever  knew.  He  kissed  her  lips, 
her  hand,  and  was  gone,  '^^he  hand  fell 
slowly,  crashing  on  the  tear-wet  keys,  in 
the  discords  of  broken  melody. 

Thenceforth  no  sound  of  music  awoke 
from  them,  save  when  Floss  toiled  away  at 
her  thorough-bass. 

It  was  not  in  Grace  to  languish,  and 
"would  that  she  were  dead."    She  much 
preferred  to  continue  where  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  the  ways  of  the  inhabitants,  par- 
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ticalarly  so  long  as  she  knew  that  some 
where  in  the  world  her  own  true  love  tolled 
for  her  and  kept  him  faithful  unto  her.  She 
never  doubted  his  loyalty,  more  than  she 
doubted  her  own  ;  and  the  latter  had  been 
well  tested,  for  wooers  had  come  to  woo 
the  bright  beauty,  and  on  more  than  one 
had  Mrs.  flidgeway  smiled  ;  but  her  daugh- 
ter smiled  on  none,  save  in  a  general  way, 
and  was  as  coldly  bright  as  a  rose  in  ice. 

It  came  to  be  understood  that  howsoever 
fair  Grace  Ridgeway  might  be,  she  was  fair 
for  no  second  love. 

Scorning  all  sympathy,  shunning  all  dis- 
cussion ot  her  affairs,  Grace  encased  her- 
self in  that  reckless  gayety  as  in  coat-of- 
mail,  and  sometimes  startled  Floss  into 
gentle  expostulation. 

"  You  are  sometimes  altnost  too  thought- 
less, Grace." 

"  That's  because  my  thoughts  are  other- 
where." 

"  But  you  say  such  strange  things  ? 
Ought  you  to  do  so,  dear  ?  " 

"  It  is  habit,  Floss." 

"Yes;  I  know.  But  you  might  over- 
come it." 

«  I  don't  think  I  want  to.  It  keeps  the 
lackadaisical-minded  in  order,  and  fright- 
ens off  those  dreadful  creatures  who  are 
capable  of  entertaining  'serious  inten- 
tions.' » 

"But  sometimes,  Grace,  dear,  you  go 
too  far." 

"  Well !  if  it  wasn't  so,  I  shouldn't  go  far 
enough.  There's  no  other  way  for  me. 
Floss.  You  see,  little  girl,  if  I  did  not 
float  on  the  surface,  I  should  flounder  into 
the  very  depths,  and  once  down  who  knows 
where  the  under-tow  would  sweep  me  ?  / 
don't  Let  me  go  my  ways,  and  don't  you 
fret." 

Floss,  emboldened  by  her  light  tone, 
would  have  urged  the  matter,  but  Grace 
swiftly  laid  an  imperious  finger  on  her  sis- 
ter's lips,  and  gave  her  one  look  that 
changed  the  expostulation  into  a  kiss. 

Grace  never  opposed  her  mother,  having 
been  worsted  in  the  one  encounter  of  her 
life,  that  meant  life  to  her ;  and  she  bore 
the  frequent  episodes  which  she  designated 
as  vials,  with  a  sort  of  improved  Socratic 
air;  for  whereas  the  sage  was  meekly  silent, 
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she  was  mute  in  true  Ridgeway  fashion, 
with  eloquent  eyes  that  plainly  misprised 
the  occasion. 

Mrs.  Ridgeway  went  on  very  stormily 
about  her  sister-in-law's  decision. 

"The  most  head-strong  folly!  The 
most  wilful  perverseness  ! "  she  exclaimed. 
"There  is  nothing  so  blind  and  mistaken 
in  creation,  as  your  wilful  woman  ! "  Here 
she  looked  pointedly  at  Grace.  "  Think 
of  cutting  ofl  that  child's  prospects  in  such 
an  utter,  obstinate  way  !  There  was  Mat 
Thorndyke,  absolutely  foolish  about  her  — 
but  he  is  not  going  to  marry  her  from  a 
garret!  If  they  were  so  set  after  an  attic, 
why  could  they  not  take  mine  —  and  have 
a  drawing-room  to  receive  in  ?  " 

Mrs.  Ridgeway  again  looked  at  her 
daughter,  who  lounged  on  a  chair,  tempted 
the  kitten  with  the  tassel  of  her  girdle,  and 
said  nothing. 

"  I  suppose  you'll  admit,  Grace,  that 
your  aunt  Nanny  has  very  cleverly  cut 
Daphne  off  from  all  hope  of  young  Thorn- 
dyke?" 

"  If  she  had  a  hope  —  yes."  Grace  ad- 
mitted. 

"If?  She  is  a  simpleton  if  she  had  not! 
Anybody  with  eyes  could  see  that  he 
was  —  " 

"  Ripe  and  ready  to  fall  ?  That  only 
proves  his  hopeful  condition.  Daphne's 
views  may  have  been  another  matter." 

Mrs.  Ridgeway  mastered  her  rising  anger 
enough  to  say  in  a  haughty  tone  : 
"  May  I  ask  what  you  mean  ?  " 
"  Nothing  very  serious,  mamma.  I  hap- 
pened to  remember  how  I  used  to  fancy 
that  Tom  Ridgeway  liked  Daphne.  But 
that  doesn't  prove  anything,  either." 

Now  Tom  Ridgeway  being  a  prime  favor- 
ite with  his  aunt,  had  long  been  set  apart 
as  it  were,  by  her  for  Floss,  after  she  was 
compelled  to  give  up  all  hope  of  her  eldest 
daughter,  and  Grace  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  commotion  her  reminiscence  was  likely 
to  create. 

"  Ridiculous  !  Tom  Ridgeway  is  no  more 
likely  to  marry  from  a — a — tenement  house, 
than  young  Thorndyke  " 

"  Isn't  he  ?  Then  I  am  glad  he  won't 
get  Daphne,  for  love  so  flimsy  does  not  de- 
serve her." 
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But  it  was  of  no  use  to  quarrel  with  the 
accomplished  fact.  The  Vanes  had  moved 
into  their  cheap  apartments  on  the  top- 
floor  of  a  veritable  tenement- house  of  a 
respectable  sort;  and  Daphne  —  as  im- 
practicable as  her  mother  where  honor  or 
policy  were  concerned,  had  put  another 
spoke  in  the  wheel  ot  Fortune,  by  energeti- 
cally setting  about  turning  to  profitable  ac- 
count the  best  talent  of  which  she  found 
herself  possessed. 

**  Raymond's  daughter  painting  photo- 
graphs for  a  living !"  exclaimed  Aunt 
Ridgeway,  horror-stricken  when  she  heard 
the  news.  "  I  shall  make  one  last  effort  to 
bring  them  to  their  senses !  *' 

She  lost  no  time  in  making  this  final  en- 
deavor, being  quite  earnest  in  her  wish  for 
their  prosperity,  and  only  determined  that 
they  should  prosper  in  her  way.  She  was 
willing,  nay,  anxious  that  Daphne  should 
have  a  noble  success  in  life,  but  it  must  not 
interfere  with  her  plans  for  her  girls.  She 
found  Daphne  sitting  at  a  table  strewn 
with  pencils,  colors,  and  the  various  litter 
appropriate  to  her  work,  and  humming 
blithely  while  she  gave  somebody's  pretty 
darling  rosy  shoulder  knots,  and  a  pair  of 
pink  boots. 

"  A  fine  prospect !  "  began  'the  visitor, 
put  quite  out  of  tune  by  Daphne's  tuneful- 
ness. 

"  Why,  it  might  be  worse.  Aunt  Ridge- 
way !  There  is  nothing  positively  obnox- 
ious about  chimney-pots,  and  we  command 
a  wonderful  variety  of  them.  I  am  going 
to  sketch  them  some  time.  I  think  they 
are  better  studies  than  jam-pots." 

When  Aunt  Ridgeway  got  her  breath, 
she  insisted,  and  when  that  did  no  good 
she  entreated,  that  her  relatives  should  give 
up  their  absurd  scheme,  and  return  to  her 
roof  before  it  was  too  late.  She  had  not 
corrected  the  general  supposition  that  they 
were  gone  into  the  country  ;  no  one  as  yet 
knew  what  they  had  done,  and  the  utterly 
false  and  fatal  step  might  be  retrieved. 
Let  them  leave  this  wretched  hole  at  once 
and  all  would  be  well.  Daphne  would 
soon  have  an  establishment  of  her  own,  and 
no  one  need  be  the  wiser. 

"  I  am  not  ashamed,  sister  Ridgeway,  of 
our  present  circumstances ;  "    said    Mrs. 


Vane,  serenely.  "But  I  think  I  should 
have  to  be  ashamed  if,  while  we  arc  per- 
fectly able  to  provide  for  ourselves,  we 
could  consent  to  be  useiess,  and  helpless 
dependents  on  your  bounty.'* 

"  I  don't  care  how  soon  people  know  all 
about  it!"  said  Daphne,  hotly.  **  I  am 
proud  of  the  way  in  which  we  came  to  be 
living  in  an  attic  —  of  the  way  in  which  I 
came  to  be  painting  photographs  at  three 
dollars  a  dozen." 

Aunt  Ridgeway  could  not  say  a  word, 
for  '•  the  way  "  in  which  all  this  had  hap- 
pened was  roost  honorable.  To  help  her 
husband  over  the  great  panic  which  ruined 
him,  Mrs.  Vane  had  signed  some  napers, ' 
about  which,  as  it  turned  out,  there  were 
such  legal  errors  that,  had  she  chosen,  she 
need  not  have  relinquished  the  little  t  at 
was  left  to  her.  But  having  signed  the 
papers  in  good  faith,  she  refused  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  what  had  been  a  mere  oversight. 

Daphne's  little  flurry  was  soon  over;  she 
laughed  pleasantly  and  said : 

"Come,  Aunt  Ridgeway,  take  off  your 
bonnet  and  stay  to  lunch.  See  how  it  feels 
to  eat  iaan  attic,  and  consume  bread  and 
butter  bought  with  your  niece's  first  earn- 
ings." 

But  Aunt  Ridgeway  would  break  no 
bread  and  eat  of  no  salt  so  purchased,  and 
she  retired  in  anger  and  sorrow  to  issue 
a  ukase  against  people  who  would  elect  to 
walk  in  unpleasant  places.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  she  would  allow  her  daugh- 
ters to  keep  running  to  a  place  like  that, 
and  meeting  nobody  knew  what  sort  of 
people,  though  of  course  they  should  al- 
ways be  glad  to  see  Aunt  Nanny  and 
Daphne  in  her  own  house,  whenever  they 
would  come. 

When  Aunt  Ridgeway  retired  defeat ed, 
Mrs.  Vane  anxiously  noting  a  certain  gath- 
ering together  of  her  daughter's  brows, 
drew  her  head  gently  back  upon  her  breast 
and  looked  down  into  her  thought-clouded 
eyes. 

"Well,  mother?" 

"Something  has  vexed  my  little  girl.^" 

"No-o,  I  do  not  think  my  emotion  is 
active  enough  for  that ;  1  have  had  an  ad- 
venture, mother,  which  shows  that  Aunt 
Ridgeway  is  wrong  aliout  it  not  being  *  too 
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late.*    The  world  is  rather  down  on  us, 
isn't  it?" 

"Is  it?  Who  is  'the  world'?  Aunt 
Ridgeway  ?  " 

"  That  is  always  the  way  you  prick  my 
bubbles  !'•'  said  Daphne,  smiling  cheerfully. 
"Yes,  I  meant  Aunt  Ridgeway~and  Mat 
Thorndyke." 

"And  the  adventure?" 

"A  mere  nothing  —  only  it  shows  me 
that  I  have  become  a  nobody.  I  met  Mr. 
Thorndyke  on  the  street  yesterday.  I  for- 
got my  attic  grandeur  and  bowed  as  usual, 
smiUng— rather  glad  to  see  him.  And  lo ! 
he  lifted  his  hat  as  if  I  were  such  a  finite 
speck  in  infinite  space  he  could  barely  make 
me  out  I " 

"Do  you  care  for  that,  dear  ?  " 

"No — not  in  particular,  but  in  general  I 
do.  It  hurts  a  little  to  know  that  one's 
friends  valued  one  only  for  one's  money 
and  surroundings,  — not  at  all  lor  one's 
own  special  merits.  I  never  really  knew  it 
till  yesterday.  Now,  mother,  don't  look 
sorry  over  me !  I  must  have  opened  my 
eyes  sometime,  and  how  dreadful  it  would 
have  been — supposing  Aqnt  Ridgeway's 
pet  project  for  me  had  been  fulfilled  — to 
have  opened  them  too  late.  Everything 
has  happened  in  the  best  possible  way. 
The  people  who  love  me  in  this  new  life, 
will  love  *me  myself.'  Dear  little  attic  1  it 
is  a  very  tall  step  to  a  true  life  ! " 

She  stretched  out  her  arms,  gave  her 
mother  a  joyous  hug,  and  in  five  minutes 
was  singing  like  a  linnet,  while  somebody's 
^Hng  grew  blue-eyed  and  golden-tressed 
under  her  brush. 

The  step  which  Mrs.  Ridgeway  so  de- 
plored had  not  been  taken  without  a  clear- 
sighted consciousness  on  Mrs.  Vane's  part 
ot  the  probable  results, — the  entire  change 
in  their  mode  of  life,  the  loss  of  friends,  the 
need  of  work,  and  the  many  struggles  they 
might  have  to  make.  She  did  not  deliber- 
ate a  moment  on  the  step  itself,  being  con- 
vinced of  its  necessity  In  justice  to  others 
and  in  honor  to  herself,  but  she  made  up 
her  mind  to  the  losses  that  step  involved, 
and  advised  Daphne : 

"  Having  once  decided,  let  us  resolutely 
pot  the  past  out  of  our  thoughts.  I  know 
ofnothing  so  weak  and  useless  as  lament- 


ing the  '.might-have-been.'  We  are  delib- 
erately doing  what  we  believe  to  be  right, 
because  we  believe  it  to  be  right ;  therefore 
let  us  never  regret  it,  whatever  may 
come ! " 

Daphne  added  to  her  mother's  wisdom 
the  resolve  *.o  do  her  best,  and  be  happy 
over  it,  and  nature  admirably  seconded  her, 
having  given  her  sunny  moods,  a  bright 
face,  a  cheery  presence,  a  voice  whose 
pleasant  tones  were  made  for  song,  and 
lips  whose  manifest  destiny  was  to  wear 
wreathed  smiles. 

Having  a  wonderful   register  of  human 
sympathy,  which  would  not  be  silent  be- 
cause no  longer  the  associates  of  a  lost 
magnificence  played  thereon.  Daphne  soon 
began  to  discover  an  interest  in  the  little, 
unknown  people  who  made  up  this   new 
world  she  had  come  to  live  in.     There 
were  representatives  of  several  nations,  ply- 
ing many  arts,  and  all  of  them  in  that  pa- 
thetic condition  of  purse  and  raiment  which 
speaks  of  better  days  and  happier  experi- 
ences.   But  towards  two  in  particular  of 
her  neighbors  was  her  interest  attracted, 
one  being  a  mysterious  maiden  lady,  who 
always  went  abroad  closely  veiled,  yet  never 
failed  to  bow  civilly  when  they  met  on  the 
stairs  ;  the  other,  Mrs.  Pettigrew,  the  tail- 
oress,  who  worked  day  and  night  for  her 
one  rosy,  rollicking  boy,— a  small  scape- 
grace, to  whose  roguish  attractions  Daphne 
paid  an  occasional  homage  of  peanuts  and 
taffy.     Mrs.  Pettigrew  happened  to  witness 
these  transactions  unseen,  and  ever  alter 
her  Billy  was  hastily  arrayed  in  a  spotless, 
ruflied  pinafore  whenever  an  interview  with 
the  young  lady  was  supposed  to  be  immi- 
nent.   Then  Billy,  who  knew  nothing  about 
keeping  his  distance,  toiled  on  his  short, 
fat  legs  up  the  long  flights  of  stairs,  and 
one  day  presented  himself  at  his   love's 
door  with  the  brief  announcement : 

"  Me  tum  to  tee  'oo ;  "  presently  followed 
by  the  gentle  suggestion,  "  Me  'oves  taffy." 
He  got  Jiis  candy,  and  while  he  beatifi- 
cally  smeared  it  over  his  rosebud  mouth. 
Daphne,  enchanted  with  his  innocent  grav- 
ity, discovered  that  he  was  just  like  a  cher- 
ub, and  painted  him  as  such,  to  their  mu- 
tual delight. 
Mrs.  Pettigrew  being  a  New  England 
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woman,  and  therefore  uneasy  under  an  ob- 
ligation until  she  had  paid  it  off  with  inter- 
est, found  many  ways  to  manifest  in  friend- 
ly deeds,  her  kindly  feeling ;  and  indirectly 
she  did  a  great  thing  for  Daphne  when  she 
one  &2iy  asked  her  if  she  would  be  kind 
enough  to  look  in  now  and  then  on  poor 
Miss  Simson,  who  was  down  with  chills 
and  fever. 

Miss  Simson  was  the  mysterious  veiled 
lady  who  had  never  gone  beyond  a  silent 
bow  in  her  intercourse  with  Daphne.  She 
lived  in  great  reserve,  in  a  small  room  on 
the  third  floor,  and  because  of  the  poor 
creature's  extreme  diffidence,  which  pre- 
vented her  going  unveiled,  or  making  any 
overtures  of  acquaintance  with  her  neigh- 
bors, people  surmised  that  she  had  had  a 
history,  and  rather  than  let  her  go  without, 
they  invented,  not  one,  but  many,  for  her. 
Daphne  gladly  ministefed  to  the  invalid, 
and  so  successfully  carried  the  out-works 
of  reserve,  that  Miss  Simson  could  not 
long  hold  out  against  her.  Soon  the  with- 
ered cheeks  flushed  faintly,  and  the  lan- 
guid eyes  lighted  with  pleasure,  whenever 
she  entered,  and  guessing  how  lonely  she 
must  be,  Daphne  proposed,  on  Miss  Sim- 
son's  "  well  days,"  to  bring  her  work  down 
and  sit  with  her  an  hour  or  two. 

It  came  out,  as  Daphne  sat  at  the  win- 
dow giving  brunettes  peachy  cheeks,  and 
blondes  yellow  locks,  that  this  was  also 
Miss  Simson's  work,  at  least,  she  had  be- 
gun with  photographs,  but  soon  found  that 
she  could  do  better.  Daphne  looked  up, 
questioningly,  and  Miss  Simson,  in  her 
eagerness  to  put  this  sweet,  kind  girl  on  a 
better  road,  forgot  her  shyness  and  launched 
extensively  into  the  subject  of  fans,  which, 
if  well  done,  were  five  times  more  remu- 
nerative than  photographs.  She  laid  her 
book  of  designs,  all  original  and  dainty, 
open  before  Daphne,  whose  head  was  turned 
at  once  over  the  trailing  vines  and  graceful 
sprays  of  flowers,  and  she  hardly  needed 
Miss  Simson's  persuasion  to  try  her  hand 
at  this  more  fascinating  line  of  art,  having 
that  lady's  promise  to  introduce  her  at  the 
very  first  shops,  from  which  she  got  her 
own  orders. 

"  I  am  going  to  introduce  a  new  fashion 
in  fans,"  Daphne  told  her  mother,  when 


her  success  was  assured.  "Dear  Miss 
Simson  does  nothing  but  sentiment.  Her 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  flowers  is 
wonderful.  Perhaps  that  accounts  for  her 
using  her  own  so  little.  She  makes  all 
sorts  of  tender  combmations.  I  wonder  if 
the  gallant  who  pays  a  philopena  by  buying 
a  tan  with  apple  blossoms  painted  on  it, 
knows  that  he  is  confessing  to  the  lady  he 
sends  it  to,  his  *  preference'  in  the  plainest 
of  flower  speech.  I  am  going  to  devise 
something  *  new  and  sensational.'  What 
do  you  think  of  unfurling  a  fan  to  find  a 
Cupid  ambuscaded  in  the  heart  ot  a  rose, 
and  .taking  direct  aim  at  your  own  ?  Or  a 
cherub,  pink  and  plump,  gone  to  sleep  in  a 
bird's  nest  ?  or  fays  swinging  on  sweat-pea 
tendrils  ?  Billy  will  make  a  capital  model 
for  the  cupids." 

While  Daphne  gave  herself  heart  and 
soul  to  her  pretty  designs,  and  her  mother 
worked  in  her  serene,  sweet  way  at  less  at- 
tractive labor,  Tom  Ridgeway,  just  home 
from  a  long  trip  to  the  far  East,  was  repos- 
ing himself  at  the  old  country  house,  whith- 
er Mrs.  Ridgeway  had  retired  unwontedly 
early  in  the  season.  Not  many  hours  had 
passed  after  his  home-coming  before  he 
was  in  possession  of  the  lightly  sketched 
outlines  of  the  events  that  had  swept  Mrs. 
Vane  and  her  daughter  from  their  old  place 
in  the  world.  He  had  asked  where  they 
were  now,  and  Aunt  Ridgeway  had  an- 
swered, in  a  tone  that  checked  farther 
questioning,  that  they  were  living  in  seclu- 
sion. But  if  Tom  held  his  peace,  he  meant 
to  know,  by  some  means,  before  many 
days.  With  that  end  in  view,  he  hovered 
around  Flossy  persistently,  much  to  Aunt 
Ridgeway's  satisfaction,  though  her  daugh- 
ter seemed  in  no  way  fluttered  by  his  at- 
tentions. 

On  the  evening  in  which  he  took  her  to 
the  Parkhursts'  moonlight  German,  he 
made  the  opportunity  to  ask  Flossy  for  the 
information  he  was  in  search  of. 

Flossy  had  gone  out  on  the  terrace  to 
get  some  flowers  for  her  evening  toilette, 
and  as  Tom  carefully  removed  the  briars- 
from  the  stems  of  the  moss  roses  she  had 
chosen,  he  recalled  the  last  moonlight  Ger- 
man at  which  he  had  assisted. 

"  Don't  you  remember,  Flo  ?  "  he  asked, 
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"  what  a  time  I  had  persuading  Aunt  Ridge- 
way  to  let  you  go,  too  ?  " 

"Yes,  indeed!  It  was  my  first  grown- 
up German,  and  mamma  said  it  wasn't  at 
all  proper,  because  I  was  not '  out.*  What 
a  nice  time  we  had ! "  Then  plunging, 
without  any  sort  of  warning,  from  ecstacy 
to  melancholy,  she  sighed,  "How  every- 
thing has  changed ! " 

"  Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  ways  of  Fate. 
'  All  that's  bright  must  fade  ! '  I  wish  she 
would  spare  two  or  three  whom  I  know, 
and  I  would  not  grumble  at  her  transmuta- 
tions." 

"  Who  are  the  two  or  three,  Tom  ?  " 

"  Grace,  who  has  suflfered  some  fine,  in- 
tangible change,  and  whom  I  want  to  keep 
brrght  and  beautiful  and  beneficent  forever; 
yourself,  little  girl,  whom  we  cannot  spare, 
even  for  the  darling,  full-blown  rose  into 
which  you  are  fast  blossoming ;  and  Daphne 
who  was  —  " 

"So  dear,  so  dear!  like  the  miller's 
daughter,  Tom." 

"  Yes.  In  what  part  of  the  country  is 
she,  Flo?" 

Uneasily  blushing,  she  lifted  her  eyes 
wistfully  to  his,  and  answered,  reluctantly . 

"  I  cannot  give  you  her  address." 

"  That  is  a  pity,''  said  Tom,  kindly,  half 
comprehending  the  cause  of  her  disturb- 
ance. "  I  am  much  disappointed  ;  but  nev- 
er mind,  dear,  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  able  to 
find  out." 

Flossy  went  to  Grace  with  her  trouble, 
and  declared,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that 
she  felt  disgraced  at  having  concealed  Aunt 
Nanny's  place  of  abode  from  Tom. 

*'You  could  not  help  it.  Don't  worry 
and  don't  cry !  I  won't  have  your  rose- 
sweet  temper  ruffled,  and  your  rose-leaf 
complexion  reddened  over  this  business." 

"  But,  Grace,  if  it  happens  again  I  think 
I  shall  tell." 

"Disobey  mamma  ?  No  you  won't,  Floss. 
Leave  it  to -me',  dear,  and  don't  keep  Tom 
waitings" 

Flossy,  looking  in  her  misty  tulle  like  a 
lovely  blush  rose  in  a  drift  of  snow,  shook 
her  head  in  doubt,  reluctantly  promised  to 
hold  her  tongue,  and  hied  away  to  the 
dance. 

Grace  went  straight  to  her  mother,  and 
without  circumlocution  told  her  : 


"  Flossy  says  Tom  has  been  asking  her 
where  Aunt  Nanny  lives. 

*•  Well  ?  why  do  you  tell  me  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  might  choose  to  forestall 
his  questioning  by  mentioning  it.  It  would 
not  do. for  Tom  to  suppose  that  any  one 
had  any  motive  for  concealing  Aunt  Nan- 
ny's address." 

"Certainly  not!"  said  Mrs.  Ridgeway, 
haughtily.  "He  is  welcome  to  the  ad- 
dresses of  all  Rag  Fair  if  he  wants  them." 

Meanwhile  Flossy,  at  the  party,  had  quite 
forgotten  her  vexation,  in  floating  blissfully 
through  the  measures  with  the  partner 
who  had  claimed  her  from  Tom  the  instant 
of  her  arrival.  The  evening  was  not  half 
done,  however,  when  he  left  her  among  the 
jasmines  in  the  conservatory  to  bring  her 
an  ice,  and  while  she  waited,  lost  in  her 
own  vague,  sweet  dreams,  she  was  aroused 
by  careless  voices,  and  the  light  mention  of 
her  sister's  name. 

"  Grace  Ridgeway's  old  aflair !  Why, 
did  you  never  hear  of  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  so  1  But  that  was  ages 
ago,  and  there  are  so  many  afiairs  to  keep 
the  run  of!" 

"  She  treated  him  very  badly,  and  ban- 
ished him  to  Hong  Kong,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  wasn't  it  ? " 

"  Not  at  all !  A  regular  Montague  and 
Capulet  episode  :  mamma,  *she  said  nay.; ' 
the  cavalier  went  into  trade  and  of!  to  Java ; 
and  Grace  vows  she  will  marry  her  own 
love,  or  wear  the  willow  forever  and  a  day." 

Dick  Parkhurst  returned  to  the  jasmine 
bower  with  the  ice,  and  was  sadly  perplexed 
with  the  change  which  had  befallen  his 
dainty  goddess,  whose  roses  were  all 
blanched,  and-  who  begged  him  to  send 
Tom  to  take  her  home. 

Tom  obediently  came,  and  generously 
refrained  from  listening  while  Dick  pressed 
her  hand  and  murmured  something  tender 
and  regretful  about  the  evening  being  end- 
ed for  him  because  of  her  departure. 

"  Tom,"  began  Flossy,  when  they  were 
fairly  away,  "who  was  that  stranger  with 
the  Italian  sort  of  face,  who  did  not  dance, 
except  once  or  twice  with  Blanche  ?" 

"That  was  — one  Mr.  Ralph  Dundas  !  " 
said  Tom. 

"  Ralph  Dundas !  I  remember  that  name. 
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"  I  believe  Grace  once  knew  him,"  said 
Tom,  dryly. 

"  And  he  went  to  Java  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

«  Tom,  tell  me  all  about  it ! " 

"  My  dear  Flo,  if  Grace  had  wished  you 
to  know  she  would  have  told  you  herself. 
Wait  until  she  is  ready." 

"  It  is  too  late.  I  have  heard  to-night, 
Tom,  from  people  who  did  not  care,  and 
who  said  that  she  treated  him  badly, — only 
some  one  contradicted  that.  Do  give  me 
the  truth  of  the  story !  Oh,  what  a  little 
fool  I  have  been,  Tom,  never  to  guess  ! " 

Tom  yielded,  and  told  the  true  story. 

"  1  wonder  if  she  knows  he  is  returned  ? 
I  wonder  if  that  was  the  reason  mamma 
did  not  wish  her  to  go  with  us  to-nrght  ? 
He  will  come  to  see  her,  won't  he,  Tom  ?  " 

"  No  doubt  he  will  come  ;  but  most  like- 
ly he  will  not  see  her,  dear.  You  know 
Aunt  Ridgeway  doesn't  approve  of  him." 

When  Flossy  reached  her  room  Grace 
was  waiting  for  her,  with  all  manner  of 
questions  as  to  whether  it  was  a  nice  time, 
and  who  was  there,  and  why  she  was  so 
early ;  and  she  answerd  with  a  coolness 
that  belied  the  two  scarlet  spots  burning 
on  her  cheeks,  but  said  never  a  word  about 
Ralph  Dundas. 

When  Mrs.  Ridgeway  went  to  town  the 
next  morning  she  gave  the  servant  strict 
orders  that  no  one  was  at  home  to  any  gen- 
tlemen, except  Mr.  Tom,  who  might  call  in 
her  absence,  and  Flossy,  who  was  just 
without  the  open  door,  heard  the  command. 
She  gardened  so  persistently  all  up  and 
down  the  borders  that  morning,  that  Grace 
wondered  at  her.  After  lunch  she  betook 
herself  to  the  lawn,  and  played  a  game  of 
croquet  against  herself,  nor  could  Grace 
coax  her  to  come  in  and  finish  reading 
"The  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton." 

"No,"  said  Flossy,  willfully.  "I  am 
waiting  for  an  adventure  of  my  own.  And 
do  not  interrupt  me,  please." 

The  adventure  came,  with  the  tinkle  of 
the  door-bell,  the  refusal  to  admit  the  caller, 
and  the  retreat  of  that  unsuccessful  indi- 
vidual. Down  the  walk  came  the  stranger 
with  the  Italian  face.  Flossy,  faintly  flush- 
ing, stepped  forward  and  said,  gently : 


"  The  servant  is  mistaken.  My  mother 
is  not  in,  but  my  sister,  —  Miss  Ridge- 
way—  " 

"  I  asked  for  her^^  said  the  stranger. 

And  the  little  rebel  guided  him  across 
the  lawn  to  where  the  windows  stood  open, 
lifted  the  lace  draperies,  motioned  him  to 
enter,  and  almost  before  the  low  cry  of  joy 
and  surprise  greeted  him,  had  resumed  her 
idle  game. 

The  cards  were  out  for  Flossy's  birthday 
fete,  and  the  compliments  and  gifts  of  every 
friend,  except  Tom,  were  received.  Tom 
was  not  remiss,  but  he  was  having  an  ex- 
perience. Having  broken  Flossy's  fan  at 
the  German,  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  replace  it  with  one  of  the  most  sump- 
tuous of  painted  wonders,  and  himself  left 
the  order  for  it  at  the  largest  shop  in  town. 
He  declined  to  suggest  the  design,  but 
sketched  the  monogram  that  was  to  enrich 
the  sticks,  on  the  back  of  one  of  his  own 
cards.  And  the  order  was  sent  to  Daphne. 
She  comprehended  the  whole  at  once,  and 
delightedly  set  about  achieving  her  master- 
piece for  dear  Flossy's  birthday  gift.  The 
design  was  an  allegory,  —  though  it  pre- 
tended to  be  the  Court  of  Flora,  the  god- 
dess being  dear  Floss  herself,  enthroned 
on  a  heap  of  roses,  under  a  lily  canopy ; 
and  there  was  a  page  ringing  all  the  chimes 
of  the  Canterbury  bells,  to  summon  the 
rosy  hours  and  dancing  seasons,  among 
whom  were  *all  the  old  familiar  fiaces,' 
carefully  copied  from  photographs ;  and 
what  with  languishing  loves  hiding  in  holly- 
hocks, and  young  mischiefs  flitting  about 
on  snow-white  doves  and  tiny  sparrows, 
one  hardly  noticed  the  isolated  mountain 
laurel  growing  among  the  rocks  in  one  cor- 
ner, and  the  Daphne  smiling  from  its  leafy 
covert,  and  kissing  her  hand  to  the  queen 
oT  the  revel.  The  shopkeeper  was  amazed 
at  the  medley,  and  had  his  doubts,  but  Tom 
Ridgeway  had  none  when  he  saw  it,  and 
recognized  the  nymph  among  the  laurels. 

"  It  is  excellent,  —  a  charming  design  !  " 
he  said,  smiling  over  the  family  portraits, 
and  Aunt  Nanny  as  Matron  Summer,  with 
her  golden  grain  and  mellow  fruits ;  "  I 
think,  however,  the  monogram  is  not  quite 
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as  I  would  like  it  Perhaps  the  artist  will 
retouch  it  for  me.  Can  you  give  me  the 
address  ?  " 

'*  We  can  send  it,  sir." 

"  There  will  not  be  time.  I  had  better 
take  it  myself*  Ind  explain  what  I  wish  to 
have  altered.'' 

Straightway  Tom  marched  to  the  street 
where  his  lost  were  to  be  found.  As  he 
paused  at  the  door,  perplexed  at  the  many 
bells  he  ought  to  ring,  it  opened  and 
Daphne  appeared.  There  was  a  bewil- 
dered moment  in  which  they  clasped  hands, 
and  she  uttered  a  glad  exclamation,  to 
which  Tom  responded  reproachfully : 

"  You  are  not  surprised  to  see  me  ?  Did 
you  not  know  I  would  come  the  moment  I 
found  you  out  ?  " 

**  Yes, — we  (cnew  you  would.  But  come 
up  stairs  to  mamma,  Tom.  How  happy  she 
will  be  over  you  I  " 

And  Mrs.  Vane  met  him  ^with  the  de- 
lighte  1  exclamation : 

"  My  dear  boy !  Nothing  was  wanting 
but  this ! " 

«  No ;  I  should  think  not ! "  said  Tom, 
l^ancing  around  the  quiet  little  room,  with 
its  plain,  comfortable  adornings,  its  two 
dormer  windows  embowered  in  ivy,  and 
the  touch  here  and  there  which  revealed 
the  culture  of  the  occupants.  "  You  sur- 
prising woman  !  Don't  you  know  that  it  is 
against  all  rule  that  you  should  be  happy 
under  such  circumstances?  Resignation 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  cheerfulness  that 
you  ought  to  think  ot  indulging  I  To  be 
really  dramatic.  Daphne,  you  should  be  a 
sort  oi  phantom -bouquet,  white  and  shad- 
owy. You  won*t  commend  yourselves  to 
the  poets  at  all,  if  you  beam  and  dimple  so 
over  the  situation." 

*^  There  is  not  anything  in  it  that  would 
justify  one  in  cultivating  a  graceful  melan- 
choly." 

"  You  must  have  had  misgivings  at  the 
outset  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Vane.  "  We  were  se- 
cretly afraid  of  our  neighbors,  as  if  they 
had  been  a  hostile  tribe  of  savages.  We 
had  the  fear  which  some  people  have  of 
death,  —  that  we  were  going  to  a  new  world 
where  we  should  be  floating  round,  cold 


and  lonely,  with  no  firm  foundation  for  our 
feet." 

"  Give  me  the  whole  history,  Aunt  Nan- 
ny." 

"  Why,  Daphne  began  to  make  treaties  of 
peace  with  the  tribes,  and  found  thaX  they 
were  not  savages  at  all,  but  people  with 
kind  hearts  and  strong  souls,  worthy  of  all 
respect.  We  were  taken  in  hand  by  these 
good  angels, — just  as  some  other  people 
believe  we  shall  be  in  that  world  of  which 
I  spoke,  and  for  the  smallest  kindnesses 
they  have  repaid  us  with  overflowing  meas- 
ure." 

Not  many  hours  later  Tom  was  proclaim- 
ing his  adventure  to  Aunt  Ridgeway. 

^*  I  have  found  out  Aunt  Nanny  and 
Daphne  !  They  are  living  cosily  in  what 
Dickens  would  call  the  fourth  pair  front ; 
and  Daphne  is  quite  successful  as  an  artist 
in  fans.  It  came  about  in  the  strangest 
way ! " 

And  he  related  the  history  of  Flossy *s 
birthday  gift. 

"  I  knew  where  they  were,  ot  course  ;  " 
said  Aunt  Ridgeway,  coolly,  "  and  I  meant 
to  tell  you,  if  they  were  willing, — but, 
really,  —  you  come  out  so  seldom,  Tom, 
—  and  there  is  always  so  much  to  talk 
about  —  " 

"  Will  you  see  them  often,  Tom  ?  "  asked 
Grace. 

"  Oh,  yes !  " 

Mrs.  Ridgeway  keenly  scrutinized  her 
nephew's  beaming  face  over  the  top  of  her 
glasses,  frowned  slightly,  and  said : 

"You  may  tell  them,  then,  that  I  invite 
them  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  summer  with 
us." 

"  Thank  you.  Aunt ;  I  will,  with  pleas- 
ure." 

Flossy  looked  unusually  disturbed,  and 
as  she  walked  with  Tom  to  the  gate  he  re- 
proached her  for  it. 

"You  are  not  pleased  with  Aunt  Ridge- 
way's  invitation,  Flo  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  answered,  frankly  ;  "  I  would 
give  a  great  deal  to  see  them,  but  I  don't 
wan't  Daphne  to  come  here.  You  see, 
Tom,  the  Thorndykes  and  Mat  are  com- 
ing." 

"Aha!"  exclaimed  Tom  so  sagaciously 
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that  Flossy  knew  she  need  no  longer  dread 
the  complications  she  had  foreboded  of  that 
visit.  Tom  remembered  lull  well  how,  of 
old,  Mat  Thorndyke  had  danced  attendance 
on  Daphne,  and  Aunt  Ridge  way  had  openly 
countenanced  him  in  it. 

Tom  lost  no  time  in  delivering  the  mes- 
sage. 

As  he  leaned  against  the  ivy-embowered 
dormer,  and  watched  the  summer  stars 
with  Daphne,  he  added  : 

"  I  fear  you  have  become  so  fond  of  these 
new  friends  you  won't  like  leaving  them, 
Dciphne." 

"  I  have  no  thought  of  leaving  them, 
Tom ; "  she  answered,  sup|>osing  he  re- 
ferred to  Aunt  Ridgeway's  message. 

He  took  her  hand  in  a  warm,  close  clasp, 
and  said,  with  >his  lips  against  her  bright 
hair: 

"  But  I  want  you  to  thin k  of  it,  dear.  I 
want  you,  without  wronging  them,  to  set 
n^e  above  all  these  good  people,  in  your 
heart, — not  because  I  am  better  than  they, 
but  because  I  love  you." 

Tom  never  suspected  what  hopes  he  was 
thwarting  when  he  went  out  to  Aunt  Ridge- 
ways  the  next  day,  and  announced  to  her : 
"  Daphne  cannot  accept  your  kind  invi- 
tation, dear  Aunt,  because  she  has  kindly — 
accepted  me."  • 

Mrs.  Ridgeway  was  destined  to  learn  by 
experience  that  "  sorrows  come  not  single 
spies,"  just  as  she  was  congratulating  her- 
self upon  the  result  of  an  interview  which 
Dick  Parkhurst  had  begged  for,  that  he 
might  formally  ask  her  for  Flossy. 

She  had  sent  for  Flossy  to  come  to  her 
in  her  dressing-room,  and  told  her  ot  the 
circumstance ;  and  to  her  dismay  Flossy 
trifled  with  the  nick-nackerie  on  the  toilette 
table,  and  said  nothing. 

"I  am  astonished!  I  thought  you  — 
rather  fancied  Dick." 

**  I  love  him,  mamma,"  corrected  Flossy. 
"  Well,  then  —  why  are  you  so  silent  ?     I 
have  given  my  consent,  and  nothing  stands 
in  the  way  of  your  happiness." 
"I  don't  wish  for  happiness  —  " 
*•  Goodness  ! "    exclaimed    Mrs.   Ridge- 
way, exasperated ;  "  what  will  be  the  next 
eccentricity,  I  wonder ! " 
"  I  don't  wish,"  repeated  Flossy,  quietly, 


"  for  happiness  unless  Grace  can  be  happy 
too.  We  have  never  had  a  single  joy  or 
hope  that  we  have  not  shared  together; 
and  if  Grace  is  to  be  miserable,  I  must 
bear  it  with  her.  I  could  not  go  away 
to  such  happiness,  mamma,  and  know  that 
while  it  was  given  to  me,  it  was  denied  to 
her." 

"So  I  suppose  you  intend  to  refuse 
Dick  Parkhurst,"  said  Mrs.  Ridgeway, 
dryly. 

"  I  shall  tell  him  just  what  I  have  told 
you  —  unless — oh,  mamma!"  and  Flossy 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  by  her  mother's 
side,  and  caught  hold  of  her  hands  :  ''think 
what  love  it  must  be  that  has  kept  Grace 
faithful  and  patient  these  three  long  years  ; 
think  of  her  true-hearted,  loyal  lover,  and  " 
—  Flossy  broke  down,  and  covered  her 
mother's  hand  with  tears  and  kisses. 

These  had  no  effect  whatever  on  Mrs. 
Ridgeway ;  but  a  certain  cold,  resolute  look 
in  Flossy's  face  when  she  bad  first  an- 
nounced her  intention,  had  toW ;  by  it 
Flossy  had  proved  herself  "  a  true  Ridge- 
way "  at  last.  Unheeding  the  gentle  ca- 
resses, she  sat  and  reflected.  Grace  had 
shown  herself  capable  of  "  living  forgotten 
and  dying  forlorn,"  and  here  was  Floss, 
sure  to  turn  away  her  lover  to-morrow,  and 
instead  of  her  two  beauties  brilliantly  mar- 
ried and  shining  in  the  world,  a  dismal 
prospect  which  she  could  not  bring  herself 
to  contemplate.  The  situation  was  plain ; 
it  was  her  policy,  undoubtedly,  to  yield  in 
the  affeir  of  Ralph  Dundas. 

"  You  had  better  go  to  bed.  Flora.  We 
can  speak  of  this  farther  in  the  morning," 
she  said  at  last,  and  Flossy  went  away  with 
a  heavy  heart,  bereft  of  hope. 

Mrs.  Ridgeway  fought  a  sharp  battle  with 
herself  that  night,  but  conquered  so  far  as 
to  be  able  to  appear  to  yield  gracefully,  like 
a  woman  of  the  world. 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  be  pleased  about  it, 
Floss,"  she  said ;  "  but  I  can't  have  you 
following  Grace's  example,  throwing  away 
excellent  chances,  and  making  a  goose  of 
yourself.  But  I  shall  dictate  nothing.  You 
may  say  what  you  like  to  Dick  Parkhurst, 
and  you  may  say  what  you  like  to  Mr. 
Dundas." 
The  bitterness  it  cost  her  she  wisely 
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concealed,  until,  absorbed  in  the  pleasant 
business  of  furnishing  forth  her  two  brides, 
she  permanently  forgot  her  opposition. 

A  third  bride  there  was,  as  sweet  as  the 
early  summer  morning  in  whose  dewy  quiet 
she  met  her  lover  at  the  altar.  Aunt 
Ridgeway  was  there,  and  groaned  in  spirit 
althe  sight  of  the  guests  ;  it  was  so  differ- 
ent from  what  might  have  been  for  Daphne. 
Her  part  of  the  family  lent  the  occasion 
what  splendor  rich  velvets  and  rare  laces 
might  impart,  but  really,  there  was  such  a 
mixture  of  classes  there  could  be  no  sort  of 
st)'le  in  the  affair ;  and  Jshe  looked  with 
scorn  on  the  best  raiment  of  Mrs.  Petti- 
grew  and  Miss  Simson.  Daphne  thought 
there  was  something  better  than  style 
there. 

"It  is  not  every  one,"  she  said  to  Tom, 


later,  "  who  can  be  so  sure  of  having  true- 
hearted  friends  at  their  wedding." 

"  You  are  a  very  lucky  young  person  in 
every  way,"  said  Tom,  conceitedly.  "  Did 
you  hear  Aunt  Ridgeway  felicitating  herself 
because  fiow  you  will  at  least  have  to  leave 
the  ranks  of  the  workers  ?  " 

"  I  may  not  paint  fans  any  more,  but  I 
am  not  going  to  throw  away  these  good 
friends  ;  and  there  is  plenty  of  work  among 
them  of  another  sort  —  work  of  love  and  of 
hopefulness,  that  1  —  " 

"  That  we,  dearj"  corrected  Tom. 

"That  we,  dear,  will  so  gladly  do  to- 
gether." 

"I  suppose,"  said  Tom,  smiling,  "it  all 
comes  of  having  saints  and  a  cherub  at 
one's  wedding ! " 

Isabella  Grant  Meredith, 


"Come   Over   and   Help    Us." 

[Suggested  by  an  appeal  to  the  Chelsea  Conference  meeting  for  the  Scottish  Mission  at  Edinburgh.] 

In  the  West  the  day  is  waning, 

Slowly  fall  the  shadows  dim, 
Down  the  aisles  and  solemn  arches 

Softly  steals  the  vesper  hymn. 

As  upon  the  pulseless  silence 

Sweetly  now  the  music  dies. 
And  in  holy,  heart-felt  pleading, 

Heavenward  our  petitions  rise; 

Lo !  across  the  waters  ringing, 

Comes  a  strange  and  earnest  cry. 
And  the  deeper  supplication 

Mingles  with  our  litany. 

"  Help,  oh,  help  us  !  "  they  are  calling,  — 

"  Let  our  fainting  souls  be  fed  ; 
Bid  us  drink  the  living  waters, — 

Give,  oh,  give  us  heavenly  bread." 

Now  the  golden  doors  are  opening, 

Turning  on  the  hinge  of  prayer, 
And  we  hear  the  Saviour's  message 

Floating  down  the  evening  air,  — 

"Answer  first  your  brother's  pleading, 
^  Then  your  own  shall  answered  be, — 

As  ye  render  unto  others, 
So  ye  render  unto  me." 

Maria  R,  Baker. 
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CHARLES  SUMNER  was  born  to  be 
a  great  man.  He  brought  grand  en- 
dowments with  him  when  he  came  into  the 
world.  All  the  elements  of  noble  manhood 
throbbed  in  his  brain  and  blood.  A  strong 
body,  a  clear  intellect,  a  commanding  will, 
an  unswerving  devotion  to  liberty  and  the 
inalienable  rights  of  man,  were  an  ancestral 
inheritance.  His  grandfather  was  a  Major 
General  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and 
wielded  a  mighty  sword  in  behalf  of  liberty. 
His  father  was  rocked  in  a  cradle  of  revolt 
against  tyranny,  and  devoted  the  energies 
of  his  manhood  to  the  interests  of  the 
young  Republic.  He  was  a  man  of  majes- 
tic presence  and  bearing.  Hard,  rough 
men  were  awed  into  submission  by  the 
magic  of  his  person  and  the  tones  of  his 
voice.  For  many  years  he  held  the  posi- 
tion of  Sheriff  of  Boston.  In  making  ar- 
rests he  seldom  was  obliged  to  use  physi- 
cal force  or  call  for  assistance.  He  needed 
only  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  a 
criminal,  and  say,  "You  are  under  arrest ! 
Follow  me  1 "  However  desperate  the 
character  of  the  man,  he  recognized  the 
authority  of  that  voice  and  followed  where- 
soever it  led  the  way,  though  it  were  to  a 
prison  dungeon.  He  was  a  large-hearted, 
liberal-minded,  courageous  man,  a  patriot, 
an  orator  and  a  scholar. 

Our  Senator  was  a  worthy  flower  to 
spring  irom  such  a  stock.  He  inherited  in 
larger  measure  the  best  qualities  of  his  an- 
cestors. 

The  associations  of  his  childhood  and 
youth,  were  such  as  foster  a  noble  ambition. 
All  the  home  conversation  and  instruction, 
served  to  cultivate  an  unswerving  devotion 
to  principle.  Some  men  are  forced  to  con- 
quer circumstances,  and  rise,  if  they  rise  at 
all,  in  the  face  of  untoward  influences. 
Providence  seemed  to  favor  in  all  respects 
the  ripest  unfolding  of  this  flower  of  prom- 
ise. The  best  culture  of  the  schools  helped 
to  fit  him  for  his  mission.  At  every  step 
in  that  long  and  severe  training,  whether 
in  the  Latin  school  of  Boston,  at  Harvard 
College,  or  in  the  Law  school  coLnected 
with  that  University,  he  stood  first  among 
his  fellows,  and  received  the  highest  plau- 


dits of  his  teachers.  Judge  Story,  espe- 
cially,— who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Law 
school,  one  of  the  ablest  jurists  and  most 
successful  instructors  our  country  has  pro- 
duced,—  gave  him  a  confidence  and  friend- 
ship which  were  enduring  as  life  itself. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  Mr.  Sumner 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  at  once  gained 
recognition,  even  distinction  in  his  profes- 
sion. So  varied  were  his  accomplishments, 
and  so  marked  were  his  talents,  that  within 
a  few  months  he  was  appointed  editor  of 
the  leading  law  journal  of  New  England. 
Soon  afterward.  Judge,  Story  being  absent 
in  Washington,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the 
place  of  this  pre-eminent  scholar,  as  lec- 
turer to  the  law  students  at  the  University. 
An  important  professorship  was  also  of- 
fered him  in  connection  with  the  collegiate 
department.  These  were  unusual  honors 
to  be  thrust  upon  a  youth  of  twenty-four. 
Tbey  were  offered  him  because  he  had 
proved  himself  worthy  to  receive  them. 

But  he  had  other  plans  than  the  seclu- 
sion of  college  life.  He  would  become  per- 
sonally familiar  with  the  political  systems, 
manners  and  customs  of  the  old  world- 
Accordingly,  in  1837  he  visited  Europe, 
and  passed  three  years  in  Italy,  Germany, 
France  and  England.  These  years  were 
employed  in  the  most  laborious  study  aiKi 
research.  Such  was  the  dignity,  character 
and  reputation  of  this  American  youth,  that 
he  gained  access  to  the  distinguished  cir- 
cles, and  formed  intimate  and  lasting  friend- 
ships with  the  leading  scholars,  authors 
and  statesmen  of  all  those  countries.  In 
an  appreciative  tribute  to  his  worth  and 
promise,  Frederika  Bremer  called  him  "The 
young  giant  of  America."  No  form  of 
words  could  better  represent  the  man.  He 
was  then  twenty-nine  years  old, — just  in 
the  strength  of  his  early  manhood.  He 
had  a  magnificent  physical  organism,  which 
athletic  habits  had  developed  and  made 
strong.  "  He  was,"  says  Mr.  Higginson, 
"  one  of  the  few  persons  who  ever  swam 
across  the  Niagara  River  just  below  the 
Falls.  His  whole  physique  marked  him 
as  a  leader  and  ruler  among  men.  I  re- 
member well  that  when  I  visited  the  Eng- 
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lish  Parliament  a  few  years  ago,  I  looked 
in  vain  among  the  Lords  and  Commons  for 
the  bodily  peer  of  Charles  Sumner."  On 
those  massive,  well  knit  shoulders  rested 
a  massive,  well  proportioned  head,  and  a 
face  in  which  was  a  fine  blending  of  intelli- 
gence and  virtue,  benignity  and  power. 
He  was  indeed  physically,  intellectually, 
morally,  "The  young  giant  of  America." 

Mr.  Sumner,  it  is  believed,  brought  back 
with  him  from  his  visit  abroad,  a  more  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  political  his- 
tory and  condition  of  Europe  and  the  world 
than  was  possessed  by  any  other  man  in 
America.  Subjects  relating  to  government 
had  always  claimed  his  especial  attention. 
God  had  blessed  him  with  tenacity  of  mem- 
ory which  nothing  could  escape.  Even  the 
minutest  details,  such  as  names,  incidents 
and  dates,  were  never  forgotten.  This,  to- 
gether with  his  systematic  training  and 
study,  his  rare  opportunities,  and  his  keen 
observation,  gave  him  the  front  place 
among  men  of  ripe  political  acquirements, 
a  position  which  he  ever  afterward  main- 
tained. All  who  have  listened  to  his  rare 
addresses  v\ill  remember  with  what  perfect 
freedom  he  swept  through  the  mazes  of  his- 
tory, using  the  names  and  incidents  of  an- 
cient and  modern  times,  as  familiarly  as  we 
pronounce  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  re- 
late the  experiences  of  daily  life. 

On  his  return  to  Boston  from  his  tour 
abroad,  Mr.  Sumner  resumed  the  practice 
of  the  law.  But  his  great  abilities  could 
not  find  adequate  expression  in  the  ordi- 
nary work  of  his  profession.  They  were 
continually  bubbling  over,  and  flowing 
through  a  hundred  channels  to  enlighten, 
help  and  bless.  His  services  were  in  great 
demand  on  public  occasions.  Wherever 
his  voice  was  heard,  the  purity  and  grace 
of  his  diction,  the  intensity  of  his  convic- 
tions, and  the  noble  philanthropy  which 
breathed  in  every  paragraph,  were  marked 
by  all.  On  the  4th  of  Jury,  1845,  he  deliv- 
ered an  oration  before  the  municipal  au- 
thorities of  Boston  on  "  The  True  Grand- 
ear  of  Nations."  I  n  the  discourse,  prompted 
by  the  threatening  aspect  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Mexico,  he  condemned  the  war 
spirit,  and  took  strong  grounds  in  favor  of 


peaceful  arbitration.  This  speech  called 
forth  the  bitterest  criticisms  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  highest  encomiums  on  the 
other.  One  prominent  citizen  said,  as  he 
came  from  the  hall,  "  If  that  young  man  is 
going  to  talk  in  this  way,  he  need  not  ex- 
pect Boston  to  uphold  him."  Another  an- 
swered, "  Let  him  speak  on ;  Boston  will 
need  his  support  more  than  he  will  need 
Boston's."  The  speech  was  widely  circu- 
lated on  both  sides  of  the  water.  Richard 
Cobden  pronounced  it  "  The  noblest  con- 
tribution made  by  any  modern  writer  to  the 
cause  of  peace."  Later  in  tlie  same  year, 
Mr.  Sumner  made  a  speech  in  Fanuiel  Hall 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas,  showing 
conclusively  that  the  measure  was  intended 
to  strengthen  the  hands,  and  i>crpetuate  the 
curse,  of  slavery.  This  address  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  succession  of  discourses  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State  and  country,  in 
which  he  took  strong  anti-slavery  grounds, 
and  vindicated  them  with  so  much  force 
and  courage  that  the  people  in  whose  hearts 
still  burned  a  love  of  liberty,  turned  to  him 
more  and  more  as  their  oracle  and  leader. 
On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Webster  from 
the  Senate,  to  accept  a  place  in  President 
Fillmore's  Cabinet,  the  Free  Soil  Party  of 
Massachusetts,  composed  almost  exclusive- 
ly of  young  men,  presented  the  name  of 
their  champion  as  his  successor.  It  seemed 
a  strange  proceeding,  to  bring  forward  a 
man  who  had  never  sat  in  any  legislative 
body,  to  succeed  the  greatest  statesman  of 
America  in  the  upper  House  of  Congress. 
It  was  contrary  to  all  precedent.  There 
were  strong  men,  not  a  few,  ambitious  for 
the  place.  Every  means  was  brought  to 
bear  to  secure  the  election  of  a  man  of  "  ex- 
perience and  distinction."  The  war  waxed 
warm  and  violent.  For  four  months  it 
raged  in  the  State  House  and  throughout 
the  Commonwealth,  to  the  exclusion  of  al- 
most every  other  consideration.  During 
this  protracted  and  exciting  struggle,  Mr. 
Sumner  never  lifted  a  finger  or  uttered  a 
syllable  in  his  own  behalf  The  opposing 
candidates  were  busy  in  working  all  the  en- 
gines of  party  strife.  But  this  young  schol- 
ar had  too  much  self-respect  to  lift  himself 
into  places  of  public  emolument  and  trust. 
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If  the  people  wanted  him,  they  could  make 
their  wishes  known.  He  did  not  wish  to 
go  to  Congress  as  a  self-elected  member. 

Would  that  there  was  more  of  this  high 
.sense  of  propriety  among  our  public  men. 
Would  that  a  public  sentiment  might  be 
awakened  which  should  demand  that  our 
rukrs  be  not  self-chosen,  but  chosen  by  the 
people.  Would  that  this  sentiment  were 
so  strong  that  any  effort  on  the  part  of  a 
candidate  to  secure  his  nomination  or  elec- 
tion, must  work  his  inevitable  defeat.  No 
man  is  worthy  of  positions  of  public  trust 
who  plans,  and  barters,  and  schemes  to  se- 
cure them.  If  he  is  to  be  an  efficient  pub- 
lic servant,  he  has  no  time  to  spend  in  se- 
curing his  own  election.  It  will  require  all 
hia  time,  it  will  tax  his  best  energies  to  i)t 
himself  for  the  duties  which  high  office  im- 
poses. Let  him  inform  his  mind,  and  cul- 
ture his  heart,  and  develope  to  the  utmost 
his  manhood.  Let  him  make  himself  wor- 
thy of  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen, 
iliake  his  services  indispensible  to  their 
best  interests,  and  then  wait  modestly  un- 
til they  call  him.  If  we  are  to  share  the 
respect  of  other  nations,  if  our  Government 
is  to  live  and  work  out  a  worthy  destiny, 
we  must  have  reform  in  this  regard,  and  it 
cannot  cou-.e  too  soon.  The  most  danger- 
ous class  among  us  are  the  men  who  trade 
in  the  political  affairs  of  the  country. 

Afier  months  of  patient  waiting  for  an 
expression  of  the  people's  will,  Mr.  Sum- 
ner was  elected  to  the  Senate  by  a  bare 
majority.  He  assumed  his  duties  in  the 
Congress  of  the  Nation,  and  discharged 
them  with  such  fidelity  that  when  the  time 
for  a  re-election  came  round,  he  was  re- 
turned to  Washington,  almost  by  acclama- 
tion. 

His  political  life  began  at  the  darkest 
and  most  critical  period  of  our  history. 
Slavery  had  strengthened  and  fattened 
within  its  prescribed  limits,  until  it  had  de- 
termined to  overleap  all  barriers,  and  cover 
and  control  the  continent. 

One  of  the  schemes  for  slavery  extension 
was  a  rigid  law  for  the  rendition  of  fugitives. 
Another  was  the  repeal  of  all  laws  exclud- 
ing slavery  from  the  Territories.  Against 
both  these  measures  the  learning,  eloquence 
and  influence  of  our  young  Senator  were 


brought  to  bear.  His  first  important  speech 
in  Congre.ss, — which  came  as  soon  as  the 
proprieties  of  the  situation  would  warrant, 
though  the  time  seemed  long  to  his  hope- 
ful and  yet  anxious  friends  at  home, — was  in 
opposition  to  the  "Fugitive  Slave  Law." 
By  invincible  logic  it  maintained  that  "Con- 
gress had  no  power  under  the  Constitution 
to  legislate  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive 
slaves,  and  that  the  act  was  in  utter  conflict 
.with  the  genius  of  our  Government."  It 
also  laid  down  the  formula,  which  subse- 
quently became  the  rallying  cry  of  the 
"  Free  Soil  Party,"  that  "  Slavery  was  sec- 
tional, while  Freedom  was  national."  This 
was  followed  by  an  even  more  convincing 
speech  on  "  The  Crime  against  Kansas." 
It  stripped  bare,  in  such  an  unsparing  way, 
the  schemes  of  the  slave  propagandists  and 
their  direful  results,  that  two  days  later 
Mr.  Sumner  was  the  victim  of  a  murderous 
assault  by  Preston  S.  Brooks  of  South 
Carolina.  This  was  the  first  blood  of 
emancipation.  It  was  here  that  the  arbit- 
rament of  arms  began,  which  ended  with 
the  sweeping  of  the  "  Barbarism  of  Slav- 
ery "  from  this  continent  forever.  A  fire 
was  kindled  when  our  Senator  was  struck 
down,  which  burned  and  consumed,  until 
the  fetters  fell  from  the  limbs  of  every 
slave.  Injured  and  enfeebled  for  life,  Mr. 
Sumner  returned  to  his  place  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  led  on  in  the  "  good  fight."  With 
a  courage  that  nothing  could  intimidate,  an 
energy  that  nothing  could  withstand,  he 
dealt  blow  after  blow  upon  the  head  of 
slavery.  The  will  that  could  strike  out 
into  the  eddies,  currents  and  treacherous 
under-currents  of  Niagara,  and  swim  the 
river,  became  now  a  C(»ntrolling  power  amid 
the  counter  currents  of  political  strife. 

"  His  successive  speeches,  by  their  very 
titles,  gave  a  series  of  phrases  that  were 
half  battles.  Grattan  said  that  all  the 
speeches  of  Demosthenes  were  not  equal 
to  that  brief  utterance  of  Chatham :  *  Amer- 
ica has  resisted ;  I  rejoice,  my  lords  I  * 
Sumner's  phrases  had  less  electricity  than 
this  ;  but  they  had  a  weighty  and  organiz- 
ing value.  *  Freedom  National,  Slavery 
Sectional.*  *The  Crime  against  Kansas.' 
*The  Barbarism  of  Slavery.'  Each  of 
of  these  hit  some  nail  precisely  on  the 
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head.  Seward's  *  Irrepressible  Conflict' 
was  the  only  phrase  of  equal  value  from  any 
source  whatever." 

And  God  gave  him  stren^h  to  stand  at 
his  post,  and  fight  the  battle  of  liberty,  un- 
til he  was  privileged  to  see  the  seat  in 
Congress  disgraced  by  his  cowardly  assail- 
ant, filled,  and  ably  filled,  by  a  member  of 
the  proscribed  and  persecuted  race.  Nev- 
er, in  the  history  of  the  world,  were  greater 
or  more  benificent  political  changes,  crowd- 
ed into  the  space  of  a  single  life.  Seldom, 
it  ever,  were  great  changes  more  directly 
traceable  to  the  endeavors  of  a  single  states- 
man. 

We  would  not  even  hint  that  Sumner 
wrought  alone.  He  was  ably  supported  on 
the  forum  and  in  the  field.  Lincoln  and 
Stanton,  Grant  and  Sherman,  Greeley  and 
Andrew,  and  a  thousand  lesser  lights, 
wrought  nobly,  each  in  his  respective 
sphere.  But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
Sumner  was  the  head  and  front  of  this 
great  reform.  More  than  any  other,  his 
brain  did  the  thinking,  his  voice  did  the 
speaking,  his  pen  did  the  writing,  that 
set  this  nation  free.  For  more  than  fifteen 
years  he  was  the  recognized  leader  in  Con- 
gress, the  ablest  statesman  of  this  nation, 
if  not  of  this  age.  When  any  great  cause 
needed  a  champion,  he  was  the  man  to  vin- 
dicate its  claims  and  lead  it  to  victory. 
When  any  great  question  needed  a  final 
word  in  its  vindication,  he  was  the  man  to 
speak  that  word.  All  our  eyes  were  turned 
to  him.  We  trusted  his  honor,  his  wisdom, 
his  patriotism.  We  waited  to  hear  his 
voice,  and  it  seldom  gave  an  uncertain 
sound. 

But  it  is  not  because  of  his  pre-eminent 
greatness  that  Charles  Sumner  will  be 
missed  and  mourned.  His  goodness,  rath- 
er than  his  greatness,  won  and  held  the 
hearts  of  men.  No  knight  of  the  old  chiv- 
alry days  was  more  ready  to  break  lance  in 
defence  of  oppressed  weakness  or  injured 
innocence.  Love  of  justice  was  the  ruling 
instinct  of  his  nature.  He  early  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  slave,  because  he  could  not 
look  silently  on  and  see  any  man  oppressed. 
He  recognized  in  every  human  face  the 
image  of  his  Father  God,  and  he  would  se- 
cure to  that  brother  an  opportunity  to  make 


the  most  and  best  of  all  the  faculties  and 
powers  received  from  his  Creator.  Next 
to  God,  he  loved  liberty, — liberty  for  him- 
self and  every  human  soul.  Next  to  Satan, 
he  hated  tyranny,  though  it  fell  on  the  low- 
liest head.  Hence  he  threw  all  the  weight 
of  his  learning,  his  eloquence  and  his  influ- 
ence, into  the  scale  on  freedom's  side. 
Nothing  could  swerve  him  from  the  course 
which  he  had  chosen.  No  curses,  no 
threats,  no  bludgeon  blows,  no  proffered 
honors  or  rewards,  could  lead  him  to  ne- 
glect for  an  hour  the  wrongs  of  the  poor, 
the  weak  or  the  enslaved.  A  single  step 
gained  in  the  right  direction  was  not 
enough.  He  never  rested  on  his  laurels. 
He  never  stopped  to  count  up  his  victories. 
His  ideal  was  liberty  and  equality  for  all. 
He  would  undo  every  burden ;  he  would 
break  every  yoke  ;  he  would  cast  oflT  every 
fetter ;  he  would  give  justice  imalloyed  to 
every  soul.  His  great  heart  could  not  rest 
in  partial  gains.  While  a  particle  of  alloy 
dimmed  the  lustre  of  the  gold,  he  would 
keep  the  crucible  under  fervent  heat.  Each 
achievement  was  but  incentive  to  increased 
endeavor.  And  so  for  "twenty-five  years 
this  watchman  kept  his  tower,  sounding 
the  alarm,  leading  in  the  fight,  pressing 
back  the  lines  of  bearded  wrong,  holding 
every  position -gained,  and  fell  at  last,  with 
his  armor  on,  and  his  hand  outreached  to 
take  completest  victory.  Slavery  was  dead. 
Reconstruction  was  secure.  The  "Civil 
Rights  Bill "  would  drive  the  last  nail  in 
the  coffin  of  the  old  iniquity.  His  strong 
right  arm  was  lifted  to  drive  it  home,  when 
the  arrow  from  Death's  quiver  pierced  him. 
He  fell,  thinking  not  of  himself,  murmuringr 
not  at  his  pains,  speaking  not  even  of  his 
hope  of  heaven  ;  but  charging  his  friends, 
again  and  again,  "Do  not  let  the  Civil 
Rights  Bill  be  lost !  '* 

Carping  pietists  have  said  that  "this 
was  not  the  dyiug  utterance  of  a  Christian." 
We  answer,  history  scarcely  afifords  a  death 
scene  more  closely  allied  in  spirit  to  the 
death  of  Christ.  Jesus  died  thinking  of 
the  world  and  praying  for  his  enemies. 
Sumner  died  thinking  of  the  worid,  and 
praying  that  equal  rights  might  be  secured 
to  friend  and  foe.  Here  is  forgetfulness  of 
self,  and  an  absorbing  interest  in  others* 
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weal,  too  seldom  seen  in  this  selfish  world. 
Some  one  will  say,  '*  It  does  not  sufficiently 
indicate  love  and  trust  in  God."  We  an- 
swer, it  reveals  an  abiding  love  for  man, — 
the  surest  evidence  ot  love  toward  God. 

In  the  death  of  Sumner  we  have  lost  the 
only  man  in  Congress  who  filled  our  ideal 
of  a  statesman.  Politicians  are  numerous. 
Genuine  Statesmen  are  too  lew.  He  was 
guided  by  high  principles  in  every  public 
act  of  his  life.  He  had  a  single  eye  to  the 
honor  and  welfare  of  his  country.  He  was 
above  all  the  personal  and  partizan  schemes 
which  so  often  disgrace  our  public  men. 
The  Government,  in  his  sight,  was  not  a 
prize  for  which  men  might  strive,  but  a  sa- 
cred trust,  to  be  guarded,  preserved,  and 
transmitted  to  the  coming  generations. 
When  he  spoke,  whether  we  accepted  his 
opinions  or  not,  we  always  knew  that  he 
expressed  the  deepest  convictions  ot  hiS 
soul.  In  reading  the  Congressional  de- 
bates, when  one  passed  from  the  narrow 
personal  or  partizan  pleadings  of  a  majority 
of  our  Senators  and  Representatives,  to  the 
briefest  address  of  Charles  Sumner,  it  was 
like  passing  from  the  stifled  air  of  a  dun- 
geon to  the  free  breathing  room  of  the  open 
heavens.  Every  sentence  was  so  chaste, 
so  high-toned,  so  unselfish,  so  evidently 
dictated  by  love  of  country,  and  a  desire  to 
build  her  i^  in  all  that  exalts  a  nation  and 
honors  and  blesses  man,  that  one  felt 
strengthened  and  refreshed  by  every  breath 
that  came  from  the  mountain-top  of  this 
kingly  soul. 

Mr.  Sumner  was  conspicuously  an  ideal- 
ist. He  believed  in  and  followed  the  truth, 
first  and  last  and  always.  He  knew  no 
such  words  as  policy  or  expediency.  "His 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  victory  of  ideas 
led  him  into  movements  and  measures 
which  even  rash  men  thought  preposterous. 
And  then  he  would  live  on  and  work  on, 
till  his  prophecies  would  be  accomplished  ; 
and  people  would  be  astonished  that  he  was 
not  surprised  at  his  own  victories.  It  may 
even  be  said  that  his  conviction  that  this  or 
that  measure  would  succeed,  because  it  was 
right,  made  him  intolerant  of  those  people 
who  saw  the  difficulties  in  the  way.  If  he 
saw  them  he  did  not  care  for  them,  and  did 
not  take  count  of  them."    During  the  Sena- 


torial contest  his  election  trembled  in  the 
balance.  It  seemed  as  if  his  radical  no- 
tions on  the  slavery  question  must  defeat 
his  election.  His  iriends  in  and  out  of  the 
Legislature  were  filled  with  anxiety.  If  he 
would  but  modify  some  of  his  anti-slavery 
doctrines,  all  would  be  well.  A  delegation 
was  sent  to  urge  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
such  a  course.  After  a  long  interview  they 
returned  and  reported  simply  this :  "  Mr. 
Sumner  believes  in  anti-slavery."  Yes,  he 
believed  ;  and  they  could  swerve  the  earth 
from  its  orbit,  as  easily  as  Sumner  from  the 
line  of  his  convictions. 

"  The  difficulty  with  Mr.  Sumner  as  a 
statesman,"  said  Mr.  Prescott,  many  years 
ago,  "  is  that  he  aims  at  the  greatest  ab- 
stract good,  instead  of  the  greatest  practi- 
cable good."  Ah,  Mr.  Prescott,  history 
will  write  that  tendency  as  his  crowning 
glory  I  "  The  fact  that  most  of  the  great 
principles  for  which  he  battled,  triumphed, 
even  in  his  day,  is  a  new  proof  that  the 
right  is  always  expedient.  In  the  last  ac- 
accouat  nothing  else  pays,  nothing  else 
stands." 

It  would  hardly  be  safe,  we  think,  to 
rank  Mr.  Sumner  in  the  first  class  of  origi- 
nal minds.  He  estimated  himself  rightly 
when  ht»  said,  **  People  forget  that  I  am  a 
cistern,  not  a  fountain,  and  that  I  must 
have  time  to  fill.''  His  mission  was  to  col- 
lect, collate  and  apply  truth,  rather  than  to 
discover  truth.  But  in  this  he  was  un- 
equalled among  Americans.  If  he  was  a 
"  cistern,"  he  was  the  most  capacious  cis- 
tern the  world  ever  saw.  There  scarcely 
seemed  a  limit  to  his  knowledge.  Well 
informed  men  were  amazed  at  the  floods  of 
light  which  he  poured  upon  every  subject 
that  elicited  his  attention.  His  lectures 
and  addresses  consisted  of  "  long  chains  of 
rhetoric,  of  accumulated  facts,  of  erudite  il- 
lustrations, that  might  have  been  cumbrous 
and  tedious  if  they  had  not  been  sustained 
by  a  vigor  such  as  his."  Though  his  style 
was  too  ornate  to  meet  the  taste  of  the 
present  time,  yet  it  was  well-nigh  faultless 
of  its  kind.  Webster*s  periods  are  more 
stately;  Everett's  are  more  mellifluous; 
Phillips*  are  more  terse  and  aptlv  turned ; 
but  Sumner's  orations  will  outlive  them 
all.    For  breadtli  of  knowledge,  fertility  of 
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illustration,  and  unshrinking  devotion  to  a 
great  principle,  they  stand  pre-eminent  in 
literature.  His  works  will  be  the  educator 
of  the  coming  generation.  School  boys, 
will  declaim  paragraphs,  and  gray-haired 
men  will  read  pages  of  his  addresses,  when 
the  names  of  most  of  his  contemporaries  are 
forgotten. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  cultured, 
loyal,  faithful,  unselfish,  almost  peerless 
man  and  statesman,  was  never  popular. 
He  had  many  warm  and  devoted  friends. 
He  had  many  cruel  and  bitter  enemies. 
He  was  as  profoundly  revered  and  truly 
honored  as  any  man  in  America.  He  was 
as  intensely  hated.  This  hatred  is  easily 
explained.  Id  the  first  place  he  lacked 
that  peculiar  magnetism  that  wins  and 
holds  men.  But  more  than  this,  he  never 
compromised  with  men.  He  never  became 
the  tool  of  a  clique  or  a  party.  His  strong 
will  stood  in  the  way  of  selfish  schemes. 
His  spotless  life  was  a  constant  rebuke  to 
all  corruption.  So  long  as  sin  and  selfish- 
ness are  in  the  world,  the  man  who  will  not 
conciliate  the  wrong,  must  confront  ene- 
mies. *^  Wo  unto  you  when  all  men  speak 
well  of  you."  "  Blessed  are  ye  when  men 
shall  revile  you,  and  shall  persecute  you, 
and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you 
falsely  for  my  sake ;  rejoice  and  be  exceed- 
ing glad,  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven. 
For  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets  which 
were  before  you."  The  time  will  come 
when  men  like  Sumner  will  be  universally 
revered  and  honored.  When  that  time 
comes,  we  shall  be  on  the  bordtr  lands  of 
the  millennium. 

It  has  been  charged  to  the  discredit  of 
Mr.  Sumner,  that  he  was  of  cold,  imperious, 
aristocratic  disposition.  There  was  doubt- 
less a  forbidding  side  to  his  nature.  But  it 
had  its  genial  side  as  well.  Those  who 
knew  him  the  most  intimately,  loved  him 
the  most  tenderly.  It  is  said  that  "to  sit 
with  him  for  an  hour  in  his  library,  with 
the  doors  clotted  against  the  world,  was  to 
love  him  ever  afterwards."  No  home  oi 
all  our  **  Delegation  in  Congress  "  was  more 
freely  opened,  or  more  constantly  frequent- 
ed by  visitors  at  Washington.  In  none 
were  they  received  with  heartier  welcome, 
if  they  came  on  any  manly  errand.    If  they 


brought  some  "  axe  to  grind,"  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Government,  and  expected 
him  to  turn  the  crank,  they  were  dismissed 
without  much  ceremony.  It  was  doubtless 
thus  that  he  gained  the  reputation  of  im- 
periousness  and  aristocracy.  Every  act  of 
his  public  life  is  a  rebuke  to  such  imputa- 
tion. It  a  wise,  rich,  cultured,  influential 
man,  whose  company  is  sought  by  the 
scholars  and  statesmen,  the  wealth  and  the 
fashion  of  all  lands,  is  willing  to  put  the 
blandishments  of  society  behind  him,  and 
make  common  cause  with  the  poor,  the 
weak,  the  down-trodden,  and  endure  for 
their  sake  a  more  laborious  life  than  any 
galley  slave,  then  were  it  a  blessing  to  hu- 
manity if  all  men  were  born  aristocrats. 

The  religious  convictions  of  our  lamented 
Senator  may  be  expressed  in  this  beautiful 
paragraph,  taken  from  his  oration  on  Prog- 
ress: 

"There  shall  come  a  nobler  triumph 
than  any  over  inanimate  nature.  Man  him- 
self shall  be  subdued  :  subdued  to  abhor- 
rence ot  vice,  of  injustice,  of  violence  ;  sub- 
dued to  all  the  requirements  of  duty  and 
religion  ;  subdued  according  to  the  Law  of 
Human  Progress,  to  the  recognition  of  that 
Gospel  Law,— by  tha  side  of  which  the 
first  is  as  the  scaffolding  upon  the  sacred 
temple,— the  Law  of  Human  Brother- 
hood. 

"To  labor  for  this  end  was  man  sent 
into  the  world ;  not  in  the  listlessness  of 
idle  perfections,  but  endowed  with  infinite 
capacities,  inspired  by  infinite  desires,  and 
commanded  to  strive  perpetually  after  ex- 
cellence, amid  the  encouragements  of  hope, 
the  promises  of  final  success,  and  the  inex- 
pressible delights  which  spring  from  its 
pursuits.  Thus  does  the  Law  of  Human 
Progress 

**  assert  eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  Man/* 

by  showing  evil  no  longer  a  gloomy  mys- 
tery, binding  the  world  in  everlasting  thrall, 
but  as  an  accident,  destined,  under  the 
laws  of  God,  to  be  slowly  subdued  by  the 
works  of  men,  as  they  pass  on  to  the  prom- 
ised goal  of  happiness.." 

Mr.  Sumner  was  not  a  perfect  man. 
There  are  no  perfect  men  on  earth.  He 
erred  in  judgment  sometimes.    He  made 
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mistakes  in  legislation  sometimes.  He  ex- 
hibited infirmity  of  temper  sometimes.  But 
history  will  give  him  one  of  the  fairest 
niches  in  the  temple  of  fame.  In  knowl- 
edge, culture,  eloquence,  integrity,  fidelity, 
purity,  persistent  purpose,  perseverance, 
all  blended  in  one  character,  he  has  scarcely 
a  peer  in  history. 

Now  that  he  is  gone,  his  great  worth  is 
recognized.  It  is  a  credit  to  our  people, 
notwithstanding  their  faults  and  self-seek- 
ing, that  with  such  spontaneity  of  spirit 
they  rise  up  to  honor  his  memory.  All 
past  animosity  is  forgotten  now.  His  faults 
are  buried  deeper  than  his  grave.  His 
virtues  will  be  held  in  perpetual  remem- 
brance. Few  men  have  lived  and  died  who  ' 
were  more  truly  mourned. 

If  the  sudden  decease  of  our  great  Sen- 
ator shall  lead  our  people  to  emulate  his 
virtues,  then  shall  it  come  to  pass,  thai, 
like  Samson  of  old,  he  will  "slay  more 
(evil)  by  his  death  than  in  his  life."  This 
is  the  lesson  which  our  national  bereave- 
ment teaches  us.  He  is  gone.  His  voice, 
so  eloquent  in  appeal,  and  so  wise  in  coun- 
sel, will  inspire  and  instruct  us  no  more. 
But  the  principles,  to  whose  interests  he 
devoted  his  life,  are  with  us  still.    The 


cause  of  God  and  humanity  is  jret  a  vital 
question.  The  country  he  loved  and  served 
has  yet  her  work  to  do,  and  her  place  to 
hold  among  the  nations.  The  voice  that 
comes  to  us  out  of  that  new  grave,  especial- 
ly to  the  young  men  of  America,  says 
"  Arouse  ye !  Put  all  frivolity,  indiflference 
and  selfishness  out  of  your  hearts  !  Culti- 
vate your  best  powers,  and  consecrate  those 
powers  to  truth  and  God  !"  The  country 
needs  you.  The  world  cries  mightily  for 
your  assistance.  The  great  and  the  good 
are  passing  away.  A  little  while  ago  we 
followed  Agassiz  to  his  rest.  Now  we 
plant  the  spring  blossoms  on  Sumner^s 
grave.  Who  will  rise  up  and  fill  their 
places  ?  Who  will  carry  forward  the  work 
which  dropped  unfinished  from  their  hands  ? 
The  young  men  of  our  time,  if  it  is  done  at 
all.  To  do  this,  will  tax  the  best  energies 
of  body  and  soul.  But  though  all  may  not 
be  wise  and  great  as  Sumner  was,  all  can 
cultivate  and  practice  Sumner's  virtues. 
If  all  will  do  this,  in  the  measure  of  their 
ability,  liberty  is  secure,  the  Government 
is  secure,  and  law,  order,  justice,  mercy, 
truth  and  righteousness  will  be  the  glory  of 
the  earth. 

A,  J,  Patterson, 


The  Butterfly  on  a  Baby's  Grave. 

A  butterfly  basked  on  a  baby's  grave. 

Where  a  mother  came  to  weep ; 
"  O,  who  art  thou,  with  thy  flaunting  dyes, 
Fluttering  here  in  this  festive  guise. 
When  my  pretty  babe,  with  the  dancing  eyes, 

Must  down  in  the  darkness  sleep  ?  " 
The  butterfly  opened  her  winglets  fair, 
And  her  voice,  as  she  rose  on  the  sunny  air, 

Came  down,  like  a  glad  refrain  : 
"  I  was  a  worm  till  I  won  my  wings, 
Like  your  baby,  that  now  an  angel  sings  ; 
Do  you  know,  poor  mother,  'tis  only  her  shell 
That  lies  in  the  grave  that  you  guard  so  well  ? 

Would  you  have  her  come  back  to  this  world  of  pain, 

To  be  only  a  worm  again  ?  " 

C.  M,  Sawyer, 
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Walking  down  town  the  other  morning 
in  the  bright  sunshine,  and  thinking  of 
Springs  that  were,  tricksome  memory 
brought  up  some  lines  of  a  fledgling  effu- 
sion belonging  to  the  first  edge  of  our 
teens,  of  which  a  couplet  —  to  spare  the 
reader  further  melancholy  —  ran  thus  : 

**  Those  dreams  are  forever  fled. 
And  the  world  is  not  so  bright." 

Entertained  a  trifle  at  the  remembrance, 
we  tried  to  recall  if  that  was  our  honest 
state  of  mind, —  if  we  really  suposed  we 
had  got  through  with  the  whole  matter, 
with  our  thirteen  long,  eventful  and  weary 
years.  The  verdict  was,  too  much  circu- 
lating library  and  weak  poetry  rather  than 
too  much  feeling.  Doubtful  if  we  knew 
what  dreams  we  were  talking  about,  still 
less  what  we  were  trying  to  say  alJout 
them.  We  were  doubtless  impressed  that 
this  was  the  proper  thing  to  say  in  poetry, 
and  probably  had  a  delightful  sense  that  it 
sounded  well  when  said. 

But  whatever  they  may  have  meant  ^- 
and  so  much  certainly  is  forever  fled  —  the 
lines  are  quite  beyond  any  after  point  we 
have  come  to.  We  have  managed  to  go  on 
rather  evenly  for  a  good  many  more  years, 
and  get  though  not  only  with  "those 
dreams"  but  with  some  others,  and  the 
world  has  not  yet  gone  into  utter  eclipse. 
Indeed  it  not  only  persistently  refuses  to 
do  so,  but  comes  out  every  spring  in  colors 
or  shade  fresher  than  it  has  worn  before. 
The  tint  may  have  varied,  but  the  strength 
and  tone  of  the  coloring  has  undeniably 
deepened.  The  capacity  for  enjoying  is 
even  more  hardy  than  that  of  enduring, 
and  survives  most  winters.  There  is  a 
fehne  tenacity  about  life  ;  and  it  has  the 
knack  of  coming  down  on  its  feet,  however 
often  we  throw  it  over. 

Perhaps  we  must  try  the  experiment  to 
find  it  out ;  and  allowance  may  justly  be 
made  for  the  impressibility  of  youth,  easily 
bruised,  like  the  young  plant  before  it  is 
toughened  by  frost  and  storm.  Perhaps 
maidenhood  must  have  its  season  of  L,  E.  L. 
and  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  adolescent  man- 
hood be  cynical  with  Byron  and  mocking 
with  Voltaire ;  though  we  suspect  this  is 
VOL.    LI.    25 


largely  a  fashion,  like  our  pensive  verses. 
But  if  this  state  of  feeling  passes  the  bound 
of  extreme  youth  and  takes  possession  of 
life,  except  temporarily  and  under  extreme 
circumstances,  then  a  healthy  temperament 
instinctively  finds  something  morbid  and 
monstrous  in  the  fact.    When  poor  M'lle 
Desclde,  who  died  the  other  day,  the  favor- 
ite of  fame  and  fortune,  whose  diamonds, 
sold  at  auction,  could  only  be  bought  as 
they  had  been  given,  by  princes, —  when 
she  dragged  herself  weaiily  from  capital  to 
capital,  and  talked  dramatically,  after  the 
French  manner,  of  a  desolate  life  and  a 
despairing  fate,  we  might  pity,  but  we  could 
not  sympathize.     Honorable  success  in  an 
honorable  calling,  the  means  to  command 
ease  and  to  do  good,  the  favor  of  hosts  of 
friends,  ought  to  have  afforded  her  some 
measure    of    satisfaction   and    happiness, 
whatever  her  private  griefs.    The  trouble 
was  not  in  her  stars,  but  in  herself.     Only 
a  diseased  or  wicked  mind  can  render  such 
a  history  possible.     From  another  actress, 
brilliant,  but  debased,  comes  a  volume  of 
posthumous  poems  in  which  the   voice  of 
her  whole  life  sounds  as  a  ceaseless  wail 
upon  a  lonely  shore.    And  pathetic  as  it  is, 
it  is  even  more  revolting.     No  human  be- 
ing is  pardonable  for  such  feeling,  who  has 
God  and  nature,  though  every  man's  hand 
were  against  him.    Such  desolation  is  self- 
made.    Even  sin  could  not    produce    it, 
without  the  help  of  a  diseased  fancy. 

^*  Remorse  is  as  the  heart  in  which  it  grows. 
If  that  be  gentle,  it  drops  balmy  dews 
Of  true  repentance ;  but  if  proud  and  gloomy. 
It  is  a  poison-tree,  that,  pierced  to  to  the  inmost. 
Weeps  only  tears  of  poison/' 

Such  a  life-history  furnishes  a  sufficient 
commentary  on  the  declaration  that  we  are 
saved  by  hope.  For  the  secret  of  this 
desolation  appears  not  to  be  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present,  but  in  the  feeling 
that  there  is  nothing  to  reach  out  for,  in 
the  future.  But  fortunately  it  is  abnormal. 
In  general,  let  us  repeat,  this  worid  is  not 
so  easily  dismissed.  While  we  stand  at 
the  threshold  to  speed  one  guest  departing, 
our  lips  must  frame  the  Welcome  of  another. 
Something  is  always  coming  into  life  as 
well  as  going  out  of  it.    The  horizon  moves 
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on  with  the  travelIer,now  taking  one  outline 
and  now  another,  but  beckoning  him  on- 
ward iust  the  same.  Our  interests  may  in- 
deed become  more  exoteric  as  years  go  on. 
The  story  of  other  lives,  the  great  drama 
of  humanity,  and  the  infinite  workings  of 
Providence,  draw  us  out  from  morbid  ab- 
sorption in  our  own  little  problem.  By  a 
thousand  external  ties  we  are  bound  to  the 
life  that  now  is,  and  led  on  by  its  multiply- 
ing interests  and  hopes.  There  is  always 
something  at  hand  to  make  the  present  sig- 
nificant and  the  future  desirable.  We 
remember  an  aged  woman  in  the  war  time 
who  used  to  pray  most  ardently,  in  the 
midst  of  great  pain,  that  she  might  not  die 
without  knowing  how  the  war  would  end. 
Mrs.  Somerville,  at  ninety,  with  her  whole 
generation  gone,  wished  still  to  live  that 
she  might  observe  the  transit  of  Venus. 
Charles  Sumner  would  see  his  civil  rights' 
bill  become  a  law,  and  then  he  would  gladly 
welcome  his  release.  If  it  were  not  for 
this  and  that,  we  say,  there  would  be  noth- 
ins  to  live  for.  But  there  is  always  this  or 
that ;  and  strange  how  multiplied  and  how 
dear  grow  the  hopes  of  life  at  sudden  pros- 
pect of  leaving  them  forever  I  Trust  not 
your  own  fancied  readiness  to  depart. 
There  is  something  in  "  Daphne's  '^  naive 
preference  to  stay  where  she  knew  the 
ways  of  the  inhabitants  and  felt  at  home. 
Besides  the  story  is  never  quite  told  out : 
you  know  not  what  sweet  possibilities  you 
are  relinquishing.  To  use  a  paradox, 
when  the  present  is  empty  and  the  future 
indefinite,  hope  is  most  precious,  as  the 
stars  need  the  night  for  their  shining 
Imagination  has  then  no  limit,  but  can 
summon  her  fairest  ideals  into  the  possible. 
In  a  sense  possession  robs  us  of  hope ;  *'  for 
what  a  man  hath,  why  doth  he  ye  yet  hope 
for  ?"  One  compensation  for  a  hope  deterred 
is  that  its  fruition  still  remains  possible. 
There  is  something  intuitive  in  the  shrink- 
ing we  feel  at  any  decision  which  closes  a 
chapter  of  the  mysterious  story.  So  much 
is  taken  out  of  the  fascinating  realm  of 
dreams.  The  precious  letter  we  hold  in 
hesitating  fingers  may  be  better  than  we 
dream,  or  may  contain  something  far  differ- 
ent from  that  we  desire ;  but  while  the  seal 
Is  unbroken  there  is  everything  to  hope. 


And  even  if  we  imagine  that  through  stress 
of  sorrow  or  through  the  attainment  of  a 
calm  philosophy  we  have  ceased  all  effort 
or  desire  on  our  own  behalf,  we  find  our- 
selves still  with  a  spectator's  interest,  curi- 
ous to  know  what  fate  will  do  ^ith  it  all. 
Each  stage  of  experience  when  we  reach  it 
has  some  outlook,  some  strange  buoyant 
support  of  hope. 

Take  your  present  moment  and  consider 
what  makes  up  its  content.  It  may  seem 
absorbed  in  some  immediate  joy;  but  analyze 
tht  joy  and  you  shall  see  how  necessary  are 
its  anticipations  and  results  to  its  own  com- 
pleteness. Set  sharply  in  the  foreground, 
it  is  yet  but  a  part  of  the  picture  that  in- 
cludes the  future  near  and  far,  present 
always  in  consciousness,  assumed  and  un« 
derstood  if  not  distinctly  recognized.  But 
if  commonplace,  how  is  it  made  endurable  ? 
how  but  by  linking  it  to  a  future  not  com- 
monplace, to  which  it  shall  lead.  The 
drudgery  of  to-day  holds  the  joy  of  its  com- 
pletion to-morrow.  Think  what  delight 
and  inspiration  we  have  for  countless  oth- 
erwise blank  and  dreary  days,  in  the  fact 
that  their  wise  employment  is  necessary  to 
reach  some  cherished  ambition.  What 
chasms  are  thus  bridged  over  by  hope  ! 
We  fully  believe  half  the  good  of  life  comes 
thus  incidentally  and  unsought,  in  the 
track  of  other  good.  But  if  your  present 
moment  be  full  of  trouble  and  darkness  ? 
why,  then,  because  of  the  darkness,  light 
must  follow.  Has  not  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  crystallized  this  into  proverbs,  as 
about  the  long  lane  that  has  no  turning,  and 
the  datkest  hour  just  before  dawn  ?  Cir- 
cumstances cannot  always  remain  at  their 
worst  Endurance  is  fortified  by  the  cer- 
tainty that  relief  must  come  somehow,  in 
the  very  nature  of  things. 

The  truth  is,  life  is  organic,  and  grows 
out  of  itself.  Its  moments  build  together, 
like  cells,  for  the  transmission  of  some 
strong  life-current  whose  fiow  is  continu- 
ally upward  and  outward.  Its  falling  leaves 
are  but  pushed  from  their  places  by  the 
stronger  buds  of  a  coming  spring.  This 
ever-springing  hope,  this  outreaching  to- 
wards more  life  and  fuller,  continually  sup- 
plies fresh  vitality  all  along  its  course,  and 
keeps  the  tree  a  living  unit.    When  this 
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£eiils,  life  withers  even  to  the  root,  and  in- 
stead of  its  blossoming  fiilness  we  have 
such  a  blasted  and  joyous  thing  as  is  por- 
trayed by  a  Descl^e  or  Menken. 

So  we  find  something  pathetic  in  that 
merry  philosophy  by  which  Ralph  Keeler 
essayed  to  live  in  his  later  days.  **Put 
your  hnger  on  the  present  moment  and  en- 
joy it ;  it  is  all  you  have  or  ever  will  have." 
All  we  ever  shall  have,  granted ;  for  every 
to-morrow  must  be  to-day  before  we  have 
it  But  not  all  we  have;  tor  every  present 
moment  holds,  through  hope,  the  future  in 
iteelC  Be  blessed  in  the  present  moment, 
certainly ;  but  understand  that  the  present 
moment  is  blessed  chiefly  as  it  leads  to  all 
possible  good  beyond  itself.  In  this  as- 
pect, hope  is  even  better  than  knowledge. 
It  the  blithe  Bohemian  had  seen  the  tragic 
end  that  was  to  be  his  so  soon,  could  he 
have  enjoyed  the  present  moment  undis- 
turbed by  that  phantom?  A  knowledge 
even  of  bright  days  coming  would  in  the 
same  way  distract  us  from  the  calm  content 
of  the  present.  A  wise  Providence  has 
done  the  best  for  us  in  laiding  the  exact 
knowledge,  and  then  planting  within  the 
heart  the  natural  inclination  to  hope,  and 
giving  it  the  strong  mastery  of  doubt  and 
fear. 

For  hope's  dominion  reaches  on  beyond 
all  possible  calamity.    When  we  say  the 
present    holds  the  future,  we  mean    the 
whole  future, — of  eternity  as  well  as  time. 
Herein  is  the  supreme  blessedness  of  hope, 
that  makes  its  salvation  sufficient  unto  the 
uttermost     As    an   atmosphere,  a  back- 
ground, a  distance  to  all  other  hope,  comes 
in  this  hope  of  immortal  life,  with  its  un- 
limited possibilities,  and  its  consolations. 
A  reviewer  of  the  lif^^  of  Dickens,  adverting 
to  his  lack  of  repose  of  mind,  says,  <*  It  is  a 
solemn  lesson  that  the  exercise  of  geuius 
is  in  itself  only  a  momentary  escape  from 
the  ennui  that  torments  all  of  us  who  have 
not  provided  ourselves  with  some  secure 
retreat  from  the  world  within  the  world." 
And  he  quaintly  adds,  *<  Religion  used  to 
be  highly  recommended  for  this  purpose ; 
we  suppose  that  now-a-days  evolution  is 
to  console  and  support  us  —  not  with  the 
hope  of   heavenly  peace  somewhere,  but 
with  the  elevating  consciousness  of  primor- 


dial jelly."  We  do  not  think  that,  with  all 
this  chattering  about  law  and  force,  the 
"  hope  of  heavenly  peace  somewhere  "  is  so 
easily  yielded.  Without  the  Christian's  as- 
surance and  firm  faith,  many  a  bewildered 
seeker  for  truth  hopes,  and  rests  in  hope, 
who  would  not  say  he  believes.  But  how 
much  those  who  have  really  yielded  this  in- 
finite hope,  lose  of  hope's  present  salvation, 
of  the  light  of  this  life,  their  own  confes- 
sions lell  us,  sad  as  they  are  brave.  Inspi- 
ration gave  the  apostle  that  metaphor  of 
hope  as  an  anchor  to  the  soul,  reaching  to 
that  withm  the  veil. 

We  have  regarded  hope  too  much  as  the 
angel  of  the  future.  She  is  the  angel  of  the 
present  Her  mission  and  her  blessing  are 
in  the  eternal  now.  She  does  not  glorify 
the  future-;  she  only  borrows  the  future 
with  which  to  glorify  the  present  And  so 
long  as  there  remains  a  future,  her  mission 
shall  be  unended.  We  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  song  that  welcomes  a  time  when 

^*  Hop«  shall  change  to  glad  fruition/* 

Rather  shall  hope  still  crown  the  joy  of 
each  fruition  with  the  gleam  of  achievments 
yet  beyond.  When  Alexander  had  con- 
quered all  worlds,  he  wept.  The  full  doom 
of  the  infernal  regions  was  not  expressed 
by  its  engines  of  torture,  but  by  the  inscrip- 
tion on  its  gateway,  "  Abandon  hope,  all  ye 
who  enter  here."  The  fact  that  hope  can- 
not be  abandoned,  itself  renders  the  infer- 
nal regions  impossible.  Pope's  line  is  true 
that 

*'  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast/* 

but  its  couplet  is  most  untrue.  Let  us  give 
it  a  new  rendering,  and  recognize  that  man 
always  is,  because  always  to  be  blest. 


—  If  we  needed  a  fresh  illustration  of  the 
way  the  Christian  is  saved  by  hope,  it 
comes  to  us,  beautiful,  though  swift-winged 
with  sorrow,  in  these  bright  days  of  spring. 
A  chosen  apostle  of  the  word,  famed  in  all 
his  church,  and  dearly  loved  at  many  a 
^  hearthstone,  has  gone  out  of  life,  through  a 
long  and  weary  road  of  suffering.  In  the 
glory  of  his  youth,  bound  to  life  by  tender- 
est  ties,  it  seemed  hard  that  he  should  die. 
But  the  divine  truths  for  whose  proclama- 
tion he  was  set,  were  the  most  vital  things 
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in  life  to  him ;  and  he  took  them  at  their 
full  and  pimple  meaning.  Eager  to  live,  if 
it  were  so  permitted,  he  had  yet  no  anxiety 
about  death,  for  death  for  him  did  not  ex- 
ist. The  favorite  words  of  his  illness  were 
"/  am  immortal."  When  at  last  uncon- 
sciousness drew  her  dread  but  kindly  veil 
over  his  sufferings,  after  lying  for  days 
oblivious  of  all  about  him,  one  bright 
morning  came  a  rift  of  sunshine  through 
the  veil;  he  looked  up  into  the  face  of  a 
friend,  and  with  all  the  old,  familiar  light 
upon  his  countenance,  repeated  it,  "  I  am 
immortal ! ''''  Then  closed  the  curtain  of 
sense,  to  be  lifted  not  again  as  his  soul 
drifted  out  to  that  mysterious  otherwhere. 
The  memory  ol  the  wonderful  pulpit  elo- 
quence of  our  Bro.  Bartholemew  will 
long  survive ;  but  no  sermon  of  his  was 
ever  so  eloquent  as  that  preached  by  his 
dying  lips.  Here  was  rest  upon  the  Rock 
of  ages, — the  old,  sublime  faith  that  walks 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
and  fears  no  evil.  Can  any  one  whose 
heart  is  touched  by  this  bereavment,  reflect 
on  the  ineffable  meaning  of  those  dying 
words,  and  not  have  a  fresh  revelation  of 
the  infinite  measure  in  which  man  is  now 
blest,  in  the  hope  of  his  eternal  blessed-' 
ness? 


— The  Western  people  say  that  the  East- 
ern people  say  that  their  great  temperance 
movement  is  a  mere  spasm  ot  feeling,  an 
effervescence  of  prayer ;  wherein,  say  the 
Western  people,  the  Eastern  people  are 
mistaken.  It  is  everywhere  nine-tenths  of 
work  to  one-tenth  of  prayer.  And  to  prove 
the  assertion,  the  West  sends  a  certain  fa- 
mous lady  lecturer  who  has  seen  the  move- 
ment, for  eight  weeks,  in  as  many  different 
towns  as  there  have  been  days,  to  tell  us 
what  these  methods  are.  And  although 
we  had  not  quite  divorced  faith  and  works, 
in  that  summary  manner,  yet  in  so  far  as 
we  were  ignorant  ot  the  special  methods, 
we  are  very  glad  to  learn  them. 

It  seems  that  no  two  towns  and  no  two 
villages  have  an  identical  method;  there 
are  differences  of  administration  j  but  there 
is  the  same  spirit, — and  that  is  to  employ 
every  mians  at  hand.  Prayer  is  but  one 
of  these,  and  it  is  employed  variously,  as 


the  occasion  demands ;  as  an  opening  of 
the  siege,  as  a  constant  accompaniment,  and 
as  a  dernier  resort 

Organized  work  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
It  begins  usually  with  the  churches,  and  so 
has  its  nucleus  in  the  strongest  and  most 
influential  men  and  women  of  the  place. 
Enthusiasm  is  generated  by  many  meet- 
ings ;  the  campaign  is  carefully  planned  ac- 
cording to  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
While  the  women  seem  to  be  the  foremost 
executors,  the  men  are  ready  with  their 
counsels,  their  moral  support,  their  money, 
and  the  strong  backing  of  the  law.  As  it 
is  not  "Woman  Suffrage,"  but  universal 
suffrage,  so  this  is  not  a  woman's  temper- 
ance movement.  And  its  resources  are  as 
broad  as  its  constituency.  The  work  does 
n6t  begin  with  the  saloons.  Usually  a 
whole  township  or  city  is  districted,  and 
pledges  are  the  first  thing  in  order.  And 
the  ways  are  legion  in  w{iich  pledges  are 
brought  to  bear.  The  personal  total  absti- 
nence pledge  comes  first,  and  all  the  lime ; 
then  voters  must  be  pledged  to  vote  for 
temperance  men,  and  to  execute  temper- 
ance laws.  Real  estate  owners  must  be 
pledged  not  to  let  buildings  for  liquor-sell- 
ing purposes ;  lawyers  not  to  undertake 
the  defence  of  liquor  clients  ;  physicians 
not  to  prescribe  alcoholic  remedies  except 
as  a  last  resort ;  housewives  to  banish  them 
from  the  table  and  the  cooking ;  grocers  to 
make  it  safe  for  children  to  be  sent  to  their 
stores  of  errands  without  being  exposed  to 
the  smell  and  sight  of  alcoholic  drinks  ; 
hotels  and  restaurants,  beginning  at  the 
highest,  fall  into  the  category  of  the  can- 
vassers ;  and  thus,  as  one  would  fight  fire, 
the  circle  is  narrowed  at  last  to  the  drink- 
ing saloons.  Take  this,  with  an  accompa- 
niment of  daily  prayer-meetings,  the  ser- 
mons and  moral  influence  of  all  the  clergy- 
men, with  the  wives,  daughters  and  sisters 
of  drunkards  on  their  knee?  in  a  whole  city 
praying  for  the  victory,  nay,  even  the 
drunkards  themselves,  more  weak  than 
wicked,  begging  for  help  to  break  the  bonds 
of  their  slavery,  — and  you  have  a  force 
something  like  electricity,  in  its  subtile  and 
irresistible  course. 

And  all  this  is  done,  they  tell  us,  without 
the  least  display  of  ill-feeling,  —  for  how 
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could  wrath  and  prayer  go  hand  in  hand  ? 
If  a  hot-beaded  brother  in  a  prayer-meeting 
assails  the  grog-sellers  as  emissaries  of  the 
potentate  in  black,  immediately  a  chorus  of 
sisters  will  be  heard  singing  "  Speak  gently 
of  the  erring."  The  pervading,  solemn 
feeling  is, that  this  great  evil  is  a  common 
sorrow  and  calamity,  for  which  we  are  all 
to  blame;  and  the  ruling  spirit  is,  "bear 
ye  one  another's  burdens."  They  shake 
hands  with  the  rumseller,  while  they  pros- 
ecute him.  They  tear  down  his  business 
with  one  hand,  and  offer  him  the  capital  for 
a  better  business  with  the  other.  Standing 
behind  his  bar,  he  joins  lustily  in  the  old 
"  Rock  of  Ages  cleft  .for  me,"  and  says,  with 
tearful  eyes,  "Ladies,  I  musf  sing  with 
you,  if  I  can't  agree  with  you."  How  long 
could  Satan  himself  hold  out  in  such  a 
siege  ? 

But  suppose  he  does  hold  out?  Then 
there  is  the  law.;  and  it  is  singular  how 
much  Christianity  and  availability  there  is 
in  the  law,  when  we  use  what  we  have. 
Here,  in  all  cases,  the  masculine  reserves 
come  up  and  take  their  tilt  in  the  courts. 
And  when  even  a  licensed  dealer  finds 
himself  prosecuted  in  all  the  ways  the  law 
allows :  for  selling  on  Sundays  ;  for  selling 
after  prescribed  hours ;  for  selling  to  mi- 
nors ;  for  personal  damage  to  wives  and 
family, — that  can  be  set  at  any  sunj  and 
still  be  inadequate, — how  much  breathing 
space  has  he  left  ?  He  may  retire  to  'his 
last  ditch,  as  did  Carl  Deck,  pay  his  fine, 
morning  and  afternoon,  till  the  whole 
gauntlet  is  run.  And  opening  his  swept 
and  garnished  saloon  to  begin  again,  lo ! 
there  is  the  whole  moral  force  fresh  as 
ever.  What  can  he  do  but  say,  with  the 
poor  bewildered  German,  ^*lt  so  much  peo- 
ples keep  a-coming,  den  I  must  give  up." 

Carl  Deck  struck  the  key-note  of  the 
whole  matter.  There  must  be  "  so  much 
people,"  and  they  must  "keep  a-coming." 
What  has  been  done  in  Xenia  and  Akron, 
can  be  done  anywhere  with  the  same 
means.  Two  hundred  women  could  do 
nothing  in  Boston,  but  forty  thousand 
could.  And  this  conviction  is  strengthen- 
ing everywhere.  .  The  atmosphere  is  flood- 
ed with  the  feeling,  almost  to  its  point  of 
saturation ;  it  only  waits  to  be  precipitated. 


The  danger  in  a  large  city  is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  a  too  feeble  or  an  injudicious 
movement.  The  power  is  here  it  we  only 
use  it.  And  if  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true, 
— solemn  and  tremendous  as  the  statement 
is,  —  that  so  long  as  we  do  not  use  it,  we 
are  responsible  for  the  whole  iniquity. 
Power  to  do  a  thing  that  needs  to  be  done, 
and  that  no  one  else  will  or  can  do,  is  the 
call  and  command  of  God  to  do  it.  He 
will  not  hold  them  guiltless  whose  sin  is 
that  of  omission.  When  we  become  as 
thoroughly  alive  to  this  fact  as  the  West 
has  already  become,  our  curious  Margaret 
of  the  "  W.  Letters  "  will  have  a  chance  to 
see  "what  Boston  will  do  with  it." 

But  it  is  no  holiday  campaign.  "We 
have  enlisted  for  the  war,"  say  those  stead- 
fast New  England  women  of  the  West. 
Their  determination  is  not  only  to  rout  the 
enemy,  but  to  keep  him  routed.  •  No  spas- 
modic revivals,  with  long  drpughts  of  apa- 
thy between,  but  steady,  relentless  warfare 
until  they  conquer,  or  until  they  die  in  the 
work.  Like  the  old  law  of  righteousness, 
they  have  "written  it  upon  the  table  of  their 
hearts;"  they  will  "teach  it  unto  their 
children."  This  resolve  has,  of  course,  to 
wait  the  proof  of  time ;  but  we  believe  it 
will  bear  the  test.  For  there  is  a  force  be- 
hind it  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  taken 
mto  account ;  the  long-repressed  agony  of 
mothers,  sisters,  wives,  daughters,  whose 
lives  have  been  embittered  and  blighted 
by  this  curse,  desperate  in  their  resolve  as 
they  have  been  in  their  sorrow.  Those 
who  have  not  a  personal  experience  in  this 
matter, — if  any  such  there  are,  —  cannot 
estimate  or  comprehend  the  motives  at 
work.  Personal  ease,  personal  timidity, 
the  fear  of  the  world,  are  feather's  weights 
in  such  a  balance.  When  women  pray  in 
the  lowest  brothel  of  the  town  who  never 
prayed  in  the  church  vestry,  or  audibly  in 
their  own  homes,  there  is  a  fire  burning 
within  which  has  something  to  feed  it,  and 
which  cannot  easily  be  smothered.  If  this 
iEtna  of  pent  feeling  finds  everywhere,  as 
indications  now  promise,  its  outlet,  it  is  to 
be  no  trifling  or  transient  movement.  It  is 
to  be  a  wave  which  the  next  generation 
shall  feel  as  well  as  this,  and  we  have  al- 
ready seen  the  beginning  of  an  end.  It  in- 
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volves,  to  be  sure,  the  conversion  of  the 
world.    But  the  world  will  be  converted. 


That  Rivermonth  is  a  favorite  abode  of 
the  muses,  our  best  literature  has  long  tes- 
tified. And  as  birthdays  and  like  festival 
occasions  have  not  altogether  been  out- 
grown in  that  venerable  town,  these  divin- 
ities do  sometimes  descend  from  more  am- 
bitious flights  to  grace  such  merrymakings. 
We  brave  the  displeasure  of  a  fair  patron 
by  sharing  with  the  reader  one  of  these  oc- 
casionals,  which  comes  surreptitiously  into 
our  possession.  It  is  comforting  to  see 
that  an  addition  has  been  made  to  the  small 
list  of  available  masculine  presents.  And 
although  by  internal  evidence  the  lines  date 
three  months  back,  the  tardy  spring  works 
so  far  to  our  advantage  that  they  are  still 
seasonable. 

With  a  Birthday  Gift  or  a  Hat-theb, 
Of  all  the  trees  that  grace  the  land 

On  either  side  the  ocean. 
Whether  hy  summer  breezes  fanned. 

With  all  their  leaves  in  moti«n, 
Or  girt  about  by  icy  shield, 

As  in  our  northern  borders. 
We  now  behold  them  till  they  yield. 

To  spring's  re-openiug  orders,  — 

Of  all  the  trees  that  fill  the  land. 
Whatever  name  we  mention, 


Not  one  but  must  feel  green  to  stand 

Beside  thb  new  invention. 
Not  Maine,  although  she  ovevwhelms 

With  her  gigantic  staple. 
Our  own  State,  with  her  lovely  elms 

Or  sugar-making  maple. 
The  chestnut,  daricening  all  our  doors. 

Whatever  tree  o*er-arches. 
The  sentimental  sycamores. 

The  shade  of  luping  larches. 
To  California's  biggest  tree, 
Bv  tempest  still  unriven, 
The  heroes  of  Yo-Semite, 

Capped  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,^ 
Go  bring  them  all,  we  do  not  care. 

Still  staunch  in  our  declaring 
To  this,  whatever  fruit  they  bear. 

They  cannot  bear  comparing. 
And  with  this  gift  goes  many  a  prayer. 

From  anxious  hearts  upswelling, 
**  O  woodman,  spare  this  tree,  whatever 
Your  luckless  axe  be  felling  !*' 
We  add  it  to  your  household  charms. 

By  loving  hands  transplanted ; 
Pray  give  it  room  to  spread  its  arms 

And  flourish  all  undaunted. 
And  may  your  friends  delight  to  call. 

And  hang  their  hats  upon  it  ; 
We  trust  there  may  be  room  for  all. 

Even  now  and  then  a  bonneL 
For  those  who  go  and  those  who  stop. 

One  wish  the  heart  proposes. 
That  over  each  the  years  may  drop 

As  soft  as  leaves  of  roses. 
And  every  birthday  bring  its  cheer 

Of  love  and  joyous  greeting. 
And  all  these  faces  reappear, 
With  better  gifts,  next  meeting. 
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Tides  and  Tendencies  of  Religious 
Thought*  may,  without  doubt,  be  regarded 
a«  a  product  of  our  new  orthodox  pulpit. 
In  style  and  spirit  they  represent  the  ten- 
dencies^ if  they  do  not  exhibit  the  tides  of 
religious  thought  in  this  country  as  well  as 
in  Protestant  Europe  at  the  present  time. 
Of  this  author  we  know  nothing  further 
than  we  learn  from  the  volume  before  us, 
from  which  we  infer  that  he  is  one  of  our 
Liberal  Congregationalists,  orthodox  in 
form  and  ecclesiastical  associations,  but 
quite  astray  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Cambridge  and  Saybrook  Platforms. 

These  discourses  appear  to  have  attract- 
ed no  inconsiderable  attention  in  the  West- 

•A  volume  of  Sermons  by  J.  L.  Dudley,  published  by 
Claxton,  Remsen  &  Uaffelfinger.  Philadelphia,  1873. 
xamo.  308  pp. 


em  city — Milwaukee,  if  we  do  not  mistake, 
— where  they  were  delivered,  and  having 
been  carefully  reported,  they  were  published 
in  a  secular  journal,  from  whose  columns 
they  are  now  gathered,  and  presented  to  a 
wider  public  "  in  a  more  readable  and  per- 
manent form."  In  his  preface,  the  author 
ingenuously  tells  us  —  we  hardly  know 
whether  to  disarm  criticism,  or  as  evidence 
of  rare  abilities,  —  that  these  discourses 
were  "  thrown  off  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath 
in  the  ordinary  pulpit  administration ; " 
and  for  sermons  so  hastily  prepared,  they 
are,  perhaps,  very  respectable.  We  would 
suggest,  however,  that  very  few  men  can 
afford  to  "throw  off"  discourses  in  this 
way,  and  have  them  afterwards  given  to  the 
world  in  this  permanent  form.  We  have 
only  one  Henrj  Ward  Beecher  in  America, 
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and  we  cannot  avoid  the  feeling  that  his 
reputation  \^ould  have  lost  nothing  if,  in- 
stead of  throwing  off  sermons,  he  had  shak- 
en off  the  Boswell  that  follows  him  like  a 
shadow,  an'l  reports  all  his  "  Talks,"  good, 
bad  and  indifferent,  and  even  his  mpst  com- 
mon-place prayers !  What  passes  very 
well  and  even  brilliantly  with  a  large,  sym- 
pathetic audience,  accompanied  by  the  liv- 
ing voice  and  action,  often  appears  very 
ragged  and  paltry  when  addressed  through 
the  eye  to  the  cool  and  critical  judgment 

From  the  manner  in  which  these  dis- 
courses came  before  the  reading  public,  we 
assume  that  they  are  what  are  called  ex- 
temporaneous sermons,  and  they  exhibit  in 
a  marked  degree  both  the  merits  and  faults 
of  that  kind  of  preaching.  They  are  wordy, 
dashing,  somewhat  rambling,  with  passages 
here  and  there  that  are  very  clear  and 
sometimes  even  brilliant,  full  of  animation, 
bold,  perhaps,  rather  than  reverent,  sensa- 
tional in  their  mode  of  treatment,  if  not  in 
their  subjects,  and  upon  the  whole  seem 
well  fitted  to  please  a  popular  audience, 
and  even  to  take  th^  ear  ot  good  orthodox 
people  who  are  outgrowing  their  ortho- 
doxy, and  who,  while  they  enjoy,  hardly 
know  what  to  do  with  their  new-found  lib- 
erty. Indeed,  the  preacher  himself  seems 
like  a  boy  just  out  o(  school,  to  whom  the 
world  never  looked  so  large  or  so  beautitul 
before,  and  who,  without  Clearly  knowing 
why,  feels  a  joy  at  times  and  under  some 
glimpses  of  truth,  which  he  finds  no  words 
fitly  to  express.  In  one  of  his  discourses, 
for  instance,  he  had  been  speaking  of 
Christianity  as  a  universal  religion,  —  that 
is,  a  rtligion  that  throws  its  divine  influ- 
ence and  its  saving  power  back  to  the  cre- 
ation of  Adam,  as  well  as  forward  to  the 
end  of  time;  but  without  clearly  recognizing 
its  universal  efficacy,  he  breaks  out,  as  if 
the  thought  were  utterly  new  in  the  world, 
atid  as  resplendent  as  it  was  new,  in  the 
following  strain : 

^'I  am  in  transport,  I  confess,  at  the 
grand  thought  of  this  divine  and  sympa- 
thetic unfolding  of  God's  love,  wisdom  and 
power  on  our  nature  and  our  race  I  Here 
we  are  but  little  germs  of  being,  but  little 
seminal  potencies  unstarted.  The  trans- 
porting thought  is,  that  I  was  created  into 
this  sympathetic  environment  of  God  which 
spans  the  ages;  whose  heart,  throbbing 


hither  and  thither,  is  bounded  only  by  the 
boundary  of  eternity.  I  am  blooming  a 
little  to-dav  beneath  this  all-ensphering 
summer  of  God,  sings  the  soul.  I  am 
starting  immortal  generations  beneath  the 
favoring  touch  of  this  divine,  sympathetic 
provision.  And  then  I  am  kept  on  by  way 
of  transplantation  into  the  upper  garden, 
*  wher^  angels  walk,  and  seraphs  are  the 
wardens.*  It  is  transporting.  I  thank  God 
to-day  for  life  and  being  1 " 

Now,  imperfect  and  misty  as  this  lan- 
guage is,  when  carefully  read,  under  the 
impression  that  every  word  should  not  only 
have  some  meaning,  but  a  proper  meaning, 
we  cannot  doubt  what  effect  it  would  have 
upon  an  audience,  when  uttered  with  a)l 
the  earnestness  of  a  profound  conviction, 
and  especially  upon  an  audience  educated 
from  their  youth  in  the  inexpressible  dreari- 
nesses of  the  Westminster  Catechism,  and 
under  the  overshadowing  thought  that  ex- 
istence itself  is  a  curse  rather  than  a  bless- 
ing, and  the  future  all  dark  with  the  frown 
of  God.  We  do  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Dud- 
ley should  experience  transports  of  joy  in 
emerging  even  for  a  moment  from  the 
shadow  of  death  into  this  "all-ensphering 
summer  of  God."  It  is  one  of  the  sad  fea- 
tures of  our  ministry  that  it  has  lost  some- 
thing, ay,  altogelher  too  much,  of  this 
fresh  sense  of  God's  goodness,  this  pro- 
found and  grateful  admiration  ol  the  infinite 
sweep,  the  all-embracing  patience  and  pow- 
er of  the  divine  love.  These  great  thoughts 
which,  though  but  half  recognized,  strike 
Mr.  Dudley  with  such  force,  and  kindle 
such  joy  in  him,  have  become  so  familiar 
to  us  that  we  almost  forget  how  grand  and 
exalting  they  are,  just  as  all  the  world  sel- 
dom stops  to  consider,  and,  indeed,  almost 
forgets,  the  beneficence  and  glory  of  the 
sun  that  daily  traverses  the  heavens. 

Yet  this  burst  of  joy  in  our  preacher  was 
only  a  momentary  flash,  that  passed  as  sud- 
denly as  it  came ;  for  directly  opposite 
this  transporting  view,  he  recognized,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  old  orthodoxy,  what  quite 
neutralized  it  all.  "  I  am  moved  to  ecsta- 
sy," said  he,  "  when  I  think  of  man's  na- 
ture thus  held  in  the  warm  sympathetic 
environment  of  God  ;  and  /  am  chilled  to 
frost  at  the  thought  of  repelling  and  reject- 
ing all  that,  and  dreaming  of  it  after  all 
opportunities  -are  lost  I " 
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A  very  mild  way  of  putting  it,  certainly, 
but  not  the  less  significant  on  that  account 
And  thus  we  have  a  volume  of  sermons 
made  up  of "  the  lights  and  shadows  "  of 
our  modern  orthodox  thought.  Nothing 
seems  settled  and  fixed,  and  we  hardly 
know  where  to  look  for  our  preacher,  or 
what  to  expect  of  him.  He  is  obviously  in 
a  transition  state,  passing  from  the  old, 
but  not  yet  established  in  the  new,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  blind  man,  half-healed,  in 
the  Gospel,  who  saw,  indeed,  but  only 
**  men  as  trees  walking."  He  has  certainly 
gained  some  broader  and  justec  views,  both 
of  man  and  of  the  Divine  providence  over 
him,  but  he  has  not  taken  time  to  adjust 
his  opinions,  and  give  them  such  coherence 
as  to  form  a  symmetrical  whole,  or  allow 
them  gradually  to  grow  into  a  self-consist- 
ent and  beautiful  system.  His  discourses 
are  full  ot  good  thoughts  —  mere  materials 
for  sermons  —  but  they  often  fail  to  bring 
out  any  grand  truth  in  its  fulness,  and 
hence  are  apt  to  leave  the  reader  in  a  de- 
lighted kind  of  maze,  rather  than  thorough- 
ly instructed.  Take  the  first  sermon  in  the 
book,  for  instance,  which  Mr.  Dudley  en- 
titles "Salvation  before  Christ,"  and  in 
which  he  attempts  to  exhibit  the  two  prop- 
ositions, (i.)  that  there  is  no  salvation  but 
in  Chriat ;  and  (2.)  that  men  were  saved 
before  Christ  came ;  and  how  does  he 
manage  his  subject  ?  In  the  first  place  he 
conceives  heaven  as  a  city,  —  the  city  of 
God.  It  has  but  one  gate,  and  all  who  en- 
ter must,  of  course,  pass  through  that  gate. 
The  only  certificate  that  can  secure  admis- 
sion, the  only  key  that  can  open  that  gate, 
is  the  Christ'Charactef ,  And  this  admits 
no  substituie.  "  There  is  no  substitutional 
device  canonized  in  heaven  or  on  earth, 
whereby  a  so-called  saint,  not  a  saint  in 
character,  can  pick  the  lock  of  heaven.  No 
substitute  ;  no  substitute  in  theory,  no  sub- 
stitute in  creed,  no  substitute  in  character. 
It  must  be  personal  character  belonging  to 
the  suitor  himself:  personal,  just  like 
Christ's  character." 

There  is  one  thing  more  our  author 
wishes  to  have  clearly  understood,  and  this 
is,  "  that  all  mankind,  from  first  to  last, 
have  had  and  shall  have  a  fair  chance  in 
this  matter.    .    .    .    God  has  not  created 


one  soul  in  conditions  of  impossibility  of 
salvation,  and  then  damned  it  for  not  being 
saved.  .  .  .  Every  soul  has  the  oppor- 
tunity ot  being  saved  to  the  extent  that 
God  demands  that  he  be  saved."  He  is 
evidently  troubled  by  the  thought  that  all 
or  nearly  all  the  ancient  world  is  lost^ 
"  The  mighty  millions,  the  billows  of  gen- 
erations that  rolled  over  the  sea,  did  any  of 
them  dash  and  sparkle  on  the  bright  shore, 
or  did  they  all  go  down  to  the  night-place  ? 
A  fair  question  this.  We  show  neither  our 
Christianity  nor  our  manliness  by  blinking 
it,  or  telling  the  enquirer  that  he  may  not 
broach  such  a  question.  That  is  the  way 
skeptics  are  made,  and  infidels  come  to 
scoff  at  the  scheme  of  religion  offered  them 
in  Christ,  invoking  as  they  say,  the  con- 
tempt of  their  reason.  Don't  doit.  Ask 
the  question:  Were  any  saved  prior  to 
about  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  ?  Too 
horrible,  indeed,  to  think  of  a  negative  an- 
swer ;  too  terrible  an  impeachment  of  the 
Christian  conception  of  the  divine  attri- 
butes ;  too  violent  a  logic  to  make  any  man 
respectable,  or  rather  leave  him  respecta- 
ble, even  here  in  tlie  dark,  short-sighted 
ways  of  time." 

But  here  comes  the  question.  Haw  we're 
they  saved  ?  And  how  does  Mr.  Dudley 
answer  that  question  ?  That  is  precisely 
what  Mr.  Dudley  does  not  tell  us.  Instead 
of  a  plain,  intelligent  answer,  he  goes  off 
again  into  a  rhapsody,  in  the  following 
style : 

"  O  suitor  at  the  shining  gate !  it  will 
not  be  asked  what  tribe  you  belonged  to  on 
earth ;  what  nation,  what  kindred,  what 
clime,  what  people.  It  will  not  be  asked 
what  religion  you  belonged  to — that  never 
will  be  thought  of.  It  will  not  be  asked 
whether  you  are  all  Puritans  or  Papists  ; 
whether  you  are  Calvinists  or  Armenians  ; 
Universalists  or  Quakers ;  Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians,  Swedenborgians,  or  even — 
Congregationalists.  That  won't  be  asked. 
No  time  for  that  —  no  opportunity  for  such 
waste  of  heavenly  thought.  Autumn  leaves 
— all  these;  good  in  their  season  and  for 
their  use,  but  done  with  now.  What  is  the 
fruit  ?  Have  you  this  key,  this  character  ? 
Don't  present  your  substitute ;  don't  pre- 
sent your  creed  ;  don't  borrow  anybody's 
opinions  ;  don't  get  the  advantage  of  any- 
body's reputation.  What  are  y^w,  O  Soul ! 
Show  your  mark — yes,  your  character ! " 

This  will  give  you  some  notion  of  our 
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author's  style,  as  well  as  his  way  of  think- 
ing. There  is  obviously  too  much  rhetoric 
for  the  logic,  too  many  words  for  the 
thoughts  they  have  to  express.  But  to 
what  conclusion  does  he  bring  us  or  him- 
self? Evidently  the  water  is  too  deep  for 
him.  The  question  was,  How,  for  instance, 
was  an  antediluvian  saved  by  Christ  ?  and 
either  Mr.  Dudley  does  not  answer  it,  but 
buries  it  uuder  a  mass  of  verbiage,  or  the 
answer  is  simply  this :  That  it  matters  not 
where  one  is  born,  or  what  religion  he  pro- 
fesses, or  whether  he  has  any  religion  at 
all,  if  he  but  lives  according  to  the  light  he 
has,  he  is  saved,  and  Christ  is  his  Sa- 
viour! But  the  question  how^  is  not  an- 
swered yet.  Besides,  what  is  the  probabil- 
ity that  a  Fetich  worshipper,  in  the  heart 
of  Africa,  will  put  on  the  Christ-character y 
without  which  the  poor  African  can  never 
enter  heaven.?  Where  does  he  have  his 
fair  chance  ? 

No  doubt  sermons  like  these  have  their 
uses.  As  our  Boston  critics  used  to  say, 
they  are  "  suggestive."  They  provoke  far 
more  questions  than  they  solve.  They 
throw  in  doubt  many  of  the  errors  of  the 
orthodox  world,  but  fail  to  see  clearly 
the  truths  which  are  to  supply  their  places. 
Could  we  reach  the  ear  of  Mr.  Dudley,  we 
should  seriously  advise  him  to  study  the- 
ology. It  would  assist  him  mightily,  and 
gradually,  we  believe,  his  field  of  vision 
would  not  only  become  wider,  but  clearer. 
And  finally,  we  would  say  to  him  as  was 
once  said  to  one  of  the  most  eminent 
preachers  of  the  country  or  age,  "  Sir,  if  I 
could  preach  as  well  as  you,  I  would  preach 
much  better." 


— There  is  a  constant  surprise,  to  a  per- 
son oi  ordinary  attainments,  in  noting  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  journalistic  work  of 
our  day.  Not  only  do  leaders  in  daily 
journals  read  like  speeches  of  statesmen 
and  theses  of  philosophers,  but  even  the 
literary  and  art  reviews,  that  serve  only  a 
day's  purpose,  the  criticism  of  last  even- 
ing's concert  that  shall  be  forgotten  to- 
morrow, are  prepared  with  all  the  care  and 
discrimination  of  the  finished  essay,  and 
better  deserve  preservation  as  such,  than 
many  a  ponderous    treatise  of  the  past. 


And  such  good  fortune  oAen  overtakes 
them.  It  is  becoming  almost  proverbial 
that  the  best  books  of  the  time  are  made 
up  from  the  magazines,  if  they  do  not  first 
see  the  light  in  weekly  or  even  daily  jour- 
nals. A  volume  of  the  Tribune  is  a  library 
in  itself,  and  would  have  some  claim  to  a 
place  in  every  department  of  literature,  art 
or  science- 

To  this  immediate  and  constant  de- 
mand of  journalism  we  owe  the  latest  book 
of  Mr.  Greg,*  which  he  calls  in  its  collec- 
tive form  "  Literary  and  Social  Judgments." 
The  author  of  "The  Creed  of  Christen- 
dom "  and  **  Enigmas  of  Life  "  could  write 
nothing  that  would  not  be  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public ;  and  this  collection  of 
reviews,  if  less  profound  than  those  justly 
famous  essays,  will  be  quite  as  satisfactory 
to  the  general  reader.  For  here  the  au- 
thor rarely  raises  a  problem  for  which  he 
has  not  some  solution  to  give  or  suggest. 
Where  he  gives  us  something  to  think 
about,  he  gives  us  also  some  clue  to  the 
right  thinking  ;  which  can  be  said  neither 
of  his  own  former  books,  nor  of  the  books 
of  mauy  of  the  more  thoughtful  and  ven- 
turesome writers  of  our  day,  among  whom 
he  is  to  be  ranked.  While  the  reviews  are 
mostly  literary,  their  miscellaneous  charac- 
ter may  be  inferred  from  the  titles.  French 
writers  claim  largely  his  attention  ;  here 
are  chapters  on  Madame  De  Stael,  Chateau- 
briand, De  Tocqueville,  and  French  fiction 
in  general,  not  to  mention  the  one  on  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Characteristics.  Kingsley 
and  Carlyle  are  compared  and  criticised  ; 
the  False  Morality  of  Lady  Novelists  is 
somewhat  severely  though  delicately 
handled.  The  only  essay  dealing  with  a 
purely  social  problem  is  that  entitled,  Why 
are  Women  Redundant  ?  Of  the  strictly 
literary  essay  we  have  two  examples  in  the 
clever  papers  on  "  Time"  and  "  Good  Peo- 
ple." And  in  his  treatment  of  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's review  of  Colenso,  under  the  title  of 
Truth  versus  Edification,  we  have  inciden- 
tally, as  in  all  the  papers,  a  treatise  on  high 
morality. 

To  take  a  single  example  of  Mr.  Greg's 
literary  judgment  we  find  in  his  review  of 

•Literary  amd  Social  Judgments.  By  W.'  R. 
Greg.    Osgood  &  Co.    pp.  35a. 
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Mr.  Kingsley  a  model  of  criticism,  that  says 
its  own  thought  sincerely,  without  being 
afraid  to  blame  or  praise.  He  makes  many 
counts  against  Mr.  Kingsley  :  he  is  pugna- 
cious ;  he  is  a  worshipper  of  mere  power ; 
he  is  a  declaimer,  not  a  reasoner ;  he  is  at 
the  mercy  of  his  impressions  and  antipa- 
thies ;  he  is  slovenly  in  his  workmanship, 
and  occasionally  coarse.  This  is  indeed  a 
formidable  list  ;  but  it  is  tempered  all 
through  by  so  many  concessions  to  great 
merits  that  we  feel  continually  that  Mr. 
Kingsley  is  being  complimented.  The 
final  summing  up  shows  admirably  the 
method : 

"We  have  spoken  freely  and  without 
stint  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  errors  and  offences, 
because  he  is  strong  and  can  bear  it  well ; 
because  he  is  somewhat  pachydermatous 
and  will  not  feel   it  much  ;  because  it  is 
well  for  a  man  who  habitually  speaks  of 
others  in  such  outrageous  terms  to  have 
his  own  measure  occasionally  meted  out  to 
him  in  return  ;  because  also,  one  who  sins 
against  so  much  light  and  knowledge  de- 
serves to  be  beaten  with  many  stripes ;  and 
because  finally  on  a  previous  occasion  we 
did  such  ample  justice  to  his  merits.     But 
we  should  grieve  to  have  it  believed  that 
we  are  insensible  to  his  remarkable  and 
varied  excellences,   or  to  part  from  him 
otherwise  than  in  a  spirit  of  thorough  and 
cordial  appreciation.    In  spite  of  much  that 
is  rant,  and  of  much  that  would  be  twaddle 
if  it  were  not  so  energetic,  there  is  such 
wonderful  go  in   him,  such   exulting  and 
abounding  vigor,  and  he  carries  you  along 
with  a  careering  and  facile  rapidity  which, 
while  it  puts  you  out  of  breath  is  yet  so 
strangely  exhilarating,  that  old  and  young 
never  fail  to  find  pleasure  in  his  pages. 
He  has,  however,  far  higher  claims  on  our 
admiration  than    any  arising  from  these 
merely  literary  merits.    And  in  an  age  like 
this,  of  vehement  desires  and  feeble  wills, 
of  so  much  conventionalism  and  so  little 
courage, — when  our  favorite  virtue  is  in- 
dulgence to  others,  and  our  commonest 
vice  indulgence  to  self,  —  when  few  things 
are  heartily  loved,  and  fewer  still  are  hear- 
tily believed, —  when   we    are    slaves    to 
what  others  think,  and  wish,  and  do,  slaves 
to  past  creeds  in  which  we  have  no  longer 
faith,  slaves  to  past  habits  in  which  we 
have  no  longer  pleasure,  slaves  to  past 
phrases  from  which  all  the  meaning  has 
died  out,  —  when  the  ablest  and  tenderest 
minds  are  afraid  to  think  deeply  because 
they  know  not  where  deep  thought  might 
land  them,  and  afraid  to  act  thoroughly  be- 
cause they  shrink  from  what  thorough  ac- 
tion might  entail,  —  when  too  many  lead  a 


life  ot  conscious  unworthiness  and  unreality 
because  surrounded  by  evils  with  which 
thejr  dare  not  grapple  and  by  darkness 
which  they  dare  not  pierce  ;  —  in  such  an 
age,  amid  such  wants  and  such  shortcom- 
ings, we  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  a 
crusader  like  Mr.  Kingsley,  whose  faith  is 
undoubting  and  whose  courage  unflinching ; 
who  neither  fears  others  nor  mistrusts  him- 
self; who  hates  with  a  destructive  and  ag- 
fressive  animosity  whatever  Is  evil,  mean, 
Ithy,  hoHow  and  untrue  ;  who  has  drawn 
his  sword  and  girded  up  his  loins  for  a 
work  which  cannot  be  passed  by,  and  which 
must  not  be  negligently  done." 

So  much  for  one  in  whom  America  is  just 
now  especially  interested.  And  the  reader 
perceives,  also,  the  incidental  essay  on 
morality,  of  which  we  spoke. 

The  paper  on  false  morality  should  be 
read  by  every  writer  of  either  sex  who  med- 
itates a  novel ;  it  talks  sound  sense  in  a 
matter  where  it  has  been  heretofore  almost 
hopelessly  lacking.    And  the  same  is  true 
of  that  lower  deep  which  he  so  mercilessly 
depicts,  the  French  novel,  and  the  society 
which  produces   it.    We   sympathize   not 
only  with  his  stout  British  scorn   ot  the 
whole  flimsy  fabric,  but  with  the  profound 
sadness  which  the  moral  and  social  aspects 
of  the  case  inspire  in  his  mind.    The  de- 
moralizing elements  of  our  civilization,  of 
which  he  always  speaks   with   a  sinking 
heart,  come  here  to  their  full,  baleful  flow- 
er.    And   there  is  many  a  novelist,  in  both 
England  and  America,  who  will  do  well  to 
ponder  his  analysis  of  it.    Would  that  the 
number  were  fewer  in  our  own  midst,  to 
whom  the  same  solemn  words  apply.     Our 
only  saving  clause  is  that  the  evil  is  as  yet 
exceptional,  and  not  as  in  French  litera- 
ture, characteristic  and  national.     Reading 
this  arraignment  of  George  Sand  and  Dumas, 
so  scathing  and  so  just,  we  recognise  that 
a  late  criticism  of  Ouida's  novels  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review  is  from  the  same  hand. 
Such  reviews  must  multiply,  or  such  occa- 
sions for  them  disappear,  or  it  may  haply 
be  written  of  us  by  and  by,  that  **this  is 
the  work  genius  must  stoop  to  do  when 
faith  in  what  is  good,  reverence  for  what  is 
pure,  and  relish  for  what  is  natural,  h^ve 
died  out  from  a  nation*s  heart."     For  such 
a  literature  is,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Greg,  not 
only  an  indication  but  an  influence;  not 
only  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  moral  con- 
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dition  of  the  people  among  whom  it  flour- 
ishes, but  a  most  powerful  determining 
cause  of  that  condition. 

There  is  no  limit  to  what  maybe  said  of, 
or  quoted  from,  a  book  like  this,  so  full  of 
profound  insight  and  subtile  delineation. 
It  belongs  to  the  class  of  which  a  review  iS 
not  sufficient.  The  book  itself  is  a  neces- 
sity to  the  student  of  literary  and  social 
Ufe. 


—  There  is  one  kind  of  novel  that  it  is 
good  to  write,  and  thoroughly  good  to  read. 
We  mean  the  variety  that  may  be  included 
under  the  happy  title  of  the  one  before  us, 
"The  Maidenhood  Series:"  books  like 
Mrs.  Whitney's  and  Sophie  May's,  and, 
with  a  difference,  Louise  Alcott*s  ;  the  half- 
grown-up  novels,  of  the  time  when  life  is 
freshest  and  sweetest,  when  its  feelings 
are  purest  and  most  uncomplicated,  if  not 
most  intense.  These  books  are  sure  of  a 
wide  reading,  in  the  abundant  leisure  of 
girlhood.  And  it  is  a  truly  noble  and 
blessed  thing  to  put  the  best  ideas  of  life 
into  these  plastic  young  minds,  and  so  help 
directly  to  shape  a  nobler  living  for  the 
next  generation. 

And  these  books  are  uniformly  true  in 
spirit  The  worst  are  only  weak ;  they  who 
write  the  positively  bad  books  strike  for  a 
higher  audieuce.  But  there  are  many  that 
are  not  weak  ;  that  are  full  of  fresh,  sweet 
portrayals  of  natural  and  noble  living; 
which  show  the  helpfulness  of  work,  and 
the  beauty  of  neighborly  kindness;  the 
harmony  and  love  of  the  home-life,  with  its 
self-sacrifice  and  mutual  help;  the  sweet 
endurance,  and  even  enjoyment,  of  a  self- 
respecting  poverty ;  the  sincere  and  loving 
attempt  of  young  hearts  to  do  God's  will 
on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven. 

Among  the  best  ot  this  '*  Maidenhood  Se- 
ries," belongs  Miss  Douglas's  story.*  Its 
dedication  to  a  young  girl  has  the  beautiful 
motto  from  St.  Bernard,  "  In  thy  book,  O 
Lord,  are  written  all  that  do  what  they  can, 
though  they  cannot  do  what  they  would." 
And  surely  the  eldest  of  these  seven  daugh- 
ters ot  the  minister,  illustrates  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  motto,  as  she  tells  her 


Sevbn  Daughters. 
&  Sbepard.    pp.  369. 


By  Amanda  M.  Douglas.    Lee 


simple  experience.  The  story  of  a  minis- 
ter's family  is  apt  to  be  set  forth  in  rose 
colors,  but  if  such  a  family  life  is  possible 
in  this  cold  and  barren  world,  we  ought  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge.  Miss 
Douglas  makes  us  quite  at  home  in  her 
charming  circle ;  and  if  her  people  are  a 
little  too  good,  and  natural,  and  unworldly, 
that  is  something  of  a  refreshment.  There 
is  a  continual  savor  of  Mrs.  Whitney,  but 
the  story  is,  at  the  same  time,  worse  and 
better  told.  It  has  not  the  jerky,  hysteri- 
cal movement  of  Mrs.  Whitney's,  whose 
characters  are  always  surprising  them- 
selves and  the  reader  with  their  kaleide- 
scope  fragments  of  great  thoughts.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Whitney  would 
not  have  allowed  her  heroine  to  tell  circum- 
stances and  conversations  where  she  is  ab- 
sent, with  the  same  particularly  as  if  she 
were  present.  Considerable  discount  must 
be  made  for  these  marks  of  crudeness  in 
the  story.  Upon  the  story  of  the  seven 
daughters,  their  trials  and  triurijphs,  we 
shall  not  enter ;  we  can  only  recommend 
them  as  seven  good  girls,  and  let  the  young 
readers  of  the  Sunday  School  and  circulat- 
ing libraries  find  out  the  particulars  for 
themselves. 

— If  religious  societies  knew  how  good 
an  investment  they  make  when  they  send 
off  their  pastor  for  a  vacation  trip  to  Eu- 
rope, they  would  do  it  oftener.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Hale  furnishes  a  case  in  point*  The 
four  sermons  he  makes  directly  after  his 
four  months'  tour  in  Europe  ought  to 
pay  his  entire  expenses.  The  most  valua- 
ble as  well  as  the  most  interesting  is  the 
first,  on  public  worship  as  he  saw  it  in 
Europe,  —  a  comparison  of  the  methods 
among  the  great  divisions  of  Christendom. 
"May  be,"  says  Mr.  Hale,  "a  traveller 
always  finds  what  he  looks  for  ; "  he  surely 
finds,  what  he  believed  before,  that  worship 
must  keep  pace,  in  its  methods  and  in  its 
simplicity,  with  the  civilization  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  people.  He  speaks  first  of 
the  Old  Catholic  service,  simple  and  bare, 
grand  only  because  of  the  tremendous  sac- 
rifice and  desperate  earnestness  of  the  peo- 
ple engaged  in  it,  revolting  as  they  have 

*  A  Summer  Vacation.  FourSennons.  By  Edward 
£.  Hale.    RoberU  Brothers.    Pamphlet,    pp.  75. 
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from  all  the  splendor  and  assumption  of 
the  Romish  Church  ;  then  of  the  Romish 
Church  itself,  as  appearing  in  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Feie  DUu  at  Vienna.  Mr.  ' 
Hale  thinks  it  not  unkind  to  call  this  a  per- 
formance, a  mere  spectacle  :  for  he  could 
find  no  one  in  Vienna  who  could  tell  him 
just  what  it  meant,  and  no  one  who  was 
not  anxious  to  impress  upon  him  that  it 
was  a  relic  of  the  past,  a  foolish  co^t  to  the 
State,  and  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  Vienna  of  to-day. 

Next  comes  the  account  of  a  sermon 
from  the  most  popular  protestant  preacher 
of  Switzerland,  Lange  of  Zurich.  Partly 
radical  and  partly  queerly  old-fashioned, 
Mr.  Hale  found  it ;  on  the  whole  not  so 
latitudinarian  as  his  own  Church  is  accus- 
tomed to  hear  on  Sundays.  But  that  was 
not  of  so  much  consequence.  "  What  was 
of  consequence  —  the  only  thing  which  is 
ever  of  firstrate  importance  in  preaching, — 
was  that  the  preacher  was  through  and 
through  in  earnest  —  utterly  and  tremen- 
dously in  earnest.  He  inspired  the  congre- 
gation." Nor  was  it  the  mere  eloquence 
of  words,  of  emotional  feeling.  As  a  Zurich 
shopkeeper  said,  the  people  went  to  hear 
him  "  because  he  had  something  to  say." 

But  Mr.  Hale's  chief  gratification  was  in 
the  service  of  the  English  CLurch,  as  illus- 


trated at  Westminster,  where  three  thou- 
sand people  joined  personally  in  the  ser- 
vice, from  beginning  to  end.  "  It  is  not 
simply  that  three  thousand  people  make 
the  responses,  though  that  is  a  noble  sym- 
bol of  their  union  ;  but  it  is  that  the  belief 
is  such  and  the  language  is  such  that  three 
thousand  people  can  join  in  them."  The 
service  is  no  longer  a  spectacle  ;  it  is  wor- 
ship. 

In  all  these  services,  so  widely  at  vari- 
ance, Mr.  Hale  carefully  sifts  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff,  and  garners  a  harvest  of 
wisdom  for  the  conduct  of  the  South  Con- 
gregational Church  ot  Boston. 

In  the  second  discourse  we  have  the 
moral  of  the  Vienna  Exposition, — "The 
spirit  of  the  living  creation  in  the  wheels  ;" 
in  the  third  a  talk  of  Pilgrimages,  in  their  re- 
lation to  the  indwelling  kingdom  of  God. 
The  last  is  a  more  general  lecture  on 
"  Open  Air  and  the  Aryan  Virtues,"  —  or 
as  we  may  say,  keeping  the  balance  be- 
tween spiritual  and  muscular  Christianity. 

After  hearing  these  sermons,  the  South 
Congregational  Church  must  see  what  a 
pity  it  is  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  his 
ministry  of  thirty  years,  that  Mr.  Hale  has 
had  a  four  months'  intermission  from  what 
he  heartily  calls,  "  the  pleasure  "  of  preach- 
ing. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


—  If  one  could  master,  once  tor  all,  this 
currency  question  1  But  then  one  would 
be  about  ready  for  heaven.  We  have  toiled 
at  it  all  through  the  muddle  of  the  past 
month,  with  a  somewhat  divided  eastern 
and  western  interest,  trying  to  get  at  every- 
body's reason  for  his  particular  attitude 
and  desire ;  and  the  result  of  our  cogita- 
tions is  that  either  the  new  bill  increasing 
the  currency  is  going  to  work  a  dozen  con- 
flicting ways  at  once,  or  eleven  out  of 
twelve  are  fearfully  mistaken  in  their  reas- 
oning. And  we  know  of  no  better  way  to 
make  a  clear  case  of  it,  than  to  put  it  as 
Charles  Sumner  puts  his  peace  argument, 
as  an  individual  matter. 

Suppose,  for  a  mild  instance,  the  United 
States  were  yourself,  and  its  treasury  in 


your  pocket.  Said  pocket-book  being  lean, 
you  make  no  attempt  to  fill  it  with  solid 
earnings,  nor  even  to  borrow  money  from 
your  neighbors,  but  suddenly  make  it  ple- 
thoric with  an  indefinite  number  of  notes  of 
hahd,  which  you  exchange  for  value  re- 
ceived as  serenely  as  Mr.  Micawber,  and 
with  the  same  sense  of  making  everything 
straight.  Your  landlady's  pocket-book 
soon  becomes  plethoric — with  your  prom- 
ises to  pay ;  and  so  fortified,  she  goes  out 
to  buy  potatoes  for  your  dinner.  But  the 
grocer  is  shaky  about  your  promises,  and 
gives  not  quite  so  full  a  measure  of  pota- 
toes as  he  would  for  the  money.  Your 
landlady  perceives  that  she  has  virtually 
reduced  the  price  of  your  board,  and  raises 
it  accordingly.    You  accede  with  a  certain 
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grand  generosity,  and — increase  the  figure 
of  your  promises  to  pay.  Your  landlady 
feels  herself  richer  and  happier,  but  strange- 
ly enough  the  grocer's  potatoes  shrink  in 
more  than  exact  proportion  as  your  prom- 
ises swell.  For  he,  too,  has  to  trade  on 
your  promises,  and  they  are  worth  less  the 
farther  they  go.  Soon  the  quality  of  your 
dinner  supers,  and  you  demur  against  pay- 
ing even  the  tirst  price  for  what  has  so  sen- 
sibly decreased  in  value.  Meanwhile,  the 
grocer,  seeing  that  notes  of  hand  cannot 
forever  furnish  forth  your  landlady's  table 
even  meagrely,  informs  that  perturbed  cus- 
tomer that  he  can  only  deal  with  her  on  as- 
surance that  she  is  to  continue  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  as  a  guaranty  he  requires  her  to 
keep  a  certain  reserve  of  provisions  on 
hand.  The  result  of  your  flush  credit  is 
therefore  that  she  is  doubly  burdened. 
She  has  you  to  feed,  and  her  surety  to  pro- 
vide both  at  once,  and  she  has  no  "  where- 
with," to  use  the  apt  language  of  land- 
ladies, for  either  emergency.  It  is  about 
this  time  that  between  her  boarder  and  her 
grocer  she  falls  into  a  panic,  and  his  trade 
and  your  dinners  come  to  grief  alike. 

The  bill,  just  passed,  for  the  further  in- 
flation of  the  currency,  puts  that  buxom 
landlady,  the  banking  system,  in  just 
this  position.  If  the  landlady  had  the 
promises  to  pay  in  hand,  and  could  pay  all 
her  debts  at  the  grocers  and  go  on,  the  re- 
lief would  be  only  momentary.  The  grocer 
being  the  poorer  for  so  much  doubtful 
paper,  must  raise  his  prices  in  order  that 
/t€  may  go  on,  and  the  landlady  is  soon  in 
debt  again.  The  trouble  is  that  she  can- 
not get  the  same  things  for  this  flimsy  ap- 
pearance of  money.  It  goes  as  far  in  pay- 
ing debts,  to  be  sure,  as  if  it  were  better. 
She  is  saved  something,  at  the  debtor's 
expense ;  somebody,  of  course,  must  suffer 
by  the  dishonesty.  But  meantime  the  re- 
action is  at  work.  Her  current  living  ex- 
penses are  so  increased  that  she  finds  it 
just  as  hard  to  get  a  dollar  of  the  inflated 
currency  as  it  was  to  get  a  dollar  when  it 
was  worth  more. 

The  only  plausible  argument  we  have 
heard  for  an  inflated  currency  is  this.  The 
West  and  South  are  in  debt  The  debts 
were  contracted  when  paper  was  depreciat- 


ed. A  dollar  of  depreciated  paper  will  pay 
debts  as  well  as  if  it  were  worth  more. 
And  so  Congress  divides  almost  geograph- 
ically, and  the  bill  is  carried  by  the  West 
and  South. 

The  tendency  of  this  special  doctrine  is 
of  course,  to  increase  debt,  and  encourage 
the  speculator,  the  loose  capitalist,  the 
gambler  in  stocks.  But  to  let  that  pass, 
how  are  the  impecunious  South  and  West 
to  be  helped  by  cheaper  money?  The 
trouble  is  not  that  there  is  not  money,  or 
rather  credit,  enough  to  be  had,  but  that 
they  have  nothing  to  give  for  it.  It  will 
take  less  solid  value  to  get  it,  to  be  sure, 
but  as  their  expenses  increase,  and  their 
resources  arc  hampered,  they  will  have  less 
to  get  it  with.  The  whole  thing  finds  its 
balance.  People  cannot  be  legislated  into 
riches.  Money  cannot  be  made  by  print- 
ing more  paper.  Inflation  indeed  favors 
the  rich,  and  is  hardest  on  the  i>oor,  for  it 
cuts  down  every  workman's  wages  and  ev- 
ery clerk's  salary.  Only  those  who  are 
dealing  in  these  fluctuating  values  have  a 
chance  to  make  as  well  as  lose.  For  the 
great  working  masses,  money  never  can  be 
obtained  but  by  giving  its  full  equivalent ; 
and  everything  that  tends  to  disturb  its 
value,  or  render  credit  unsafe,  only  makes 
them  the  poorer. 

All  this  if  the  currency  went  into  imme- 
diate use.  But  the  case  is  further  compli- 
cated by  the  restriction  on  the  banks, 
that  they  shall  have  a  certain  specie  re- 
serve. Hence  the  paralyzing  dilemma  of 
our  landlady.  The  banks  must  draw  in 
their  avails,  and  gold  goes  up.  They  must 
not  issue  credit  till  this  is  done ;  the  im- 
mediate result  is  the  very  opposite  of  what 
was  desired.  The  country  has  all  the  pres- 
ent distress  of  contraction,  with  none  of  its 
prospective  benefits.  The  precaution  is 
doubtless  necessary,  to  retain  a  financial 
basis  somewhere,  and  guard  against  con- 
stant panics.  It  is  an  evil,  to  avert  a  worse 
evil.  But  the  whole  business  is  unsound 
and  vicious.  It  depresses  business  at  pres- 
ent, and  it  does  not  afford,  as  would  direct 
contraction,  a  sound  financial  future  on 
which  to  calculate. 

And  the  business  is  as  bad  for  the  Gov- 
ernment as  for  the  people.    Our  respected 
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uncle  can  no  more  afford  to  have  the  finan- 
cial standing  of  Mr.  Micawber,  than  if  he 
existed  in  individual  capacity.  His  cool 
serenity  about  his  promises  to  pay  tell 
against  his  moral  character.  The  West 
and  the  South  may  not  think  this  a  matter 
of  importance,  but  it  is  refreshing  to  see 
that  every  Senator  of  New  England,  except 
Mr.  Butler,  has  an  honest  conscience  in  the 
matter.  The  rule  of  not  paying  one's  debts, 
of  feeling  insulted  at  the  proposition  to  pay 
them,  of  giving  out,  now  and  then,  that  one 
has  decided  not  to  pay  them,  is  already 
quite  too  popular.  What  will  become  of 
us  if  the  Government  is  to  continue  to 
sanction  the  fashion  ?  Wait  till  we  get  out 
of  debt,  says  the  West  ?  Yes,  but  wait  till 
we  get  into  debt,  also.  The  whole  thing 
encourages  debt.  Shall  we  or  the  Govern- 
ment be  any  better  prepared  to  pay  them 
honestly  next  year,  or  the  next,  or  the 
next?  "Be  it  enacted  that  the  debt  be 
^xed  at  four  hundred  millions," — how 
long  ?    Until  we  please  to  "  fix  "  it  again. 

The  final  point  is  that  the  whole  finan- 
cial business  of  a  country,  down  to  the 
bread  of  every  mechanic,  and  the  wages  of 
every  sewing-girl,  ought  not  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  Acts  of  Congress,  were  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body  far  nearer  infallibility 
than  they  arc  now.  So  long  as  the  price  of 
gold  in  Wall  Street  can  be  raised  or  low- 
ered by  a  Congressman's  whisper,  there 
can  be  no  business  solidity  and  tranquillity 
in  the  country.  Congress  itself  must  suffer 
the  distrust  of  the  people.  However  clean 
its  members  may  be  of  dishonesty,  and 
however  loyal  to  the  public  good,  the  peo- 
ple will  suspect  their  motives,  will  see  their 
opportunity  for  private  gain,  will  not  fail  to 
make  discounts  for  their  complications  with 
politicians  and  speculators,  who  trade  their 
influence  for  the  country's  funds.  That 
there  should  be  no  abuse  of  such  unlimited 
power,  would  be  too  much  to  expect  of  hu- 
man nature. 

There  should  be  no  such  unlimited  pow- 
er. But  there  is  only  one  avoidance  of  it, 
and  that  is  in  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments.  We  are  not  sure  but  there  was 
as  much  wisdom  as  there  was  simplicity  in 
Horace  Greeley's  cutting  of  the  Gordian 
knot, —  "The  only  way  to  resume  specie 


payments  is  to — resume."  It  may  be  true 
that  it  will  be  no  harder  at  one  time  than 
another,  and  that  difficulties  only  multiply 
as  we  go  on.  But  surely  when  we  willfully 
multiply  the  difficulties,  when  we  both  keep 
all  the  ills  we  have,  and  fly  to  others  that 
we  know  not  o^  the  case  becomes  alarm- 
ing.   

— And  now  comes  the  Indian  summer  of 
our  season  in  music.  Lent  has  gone  by, 
the  press  of  the  lecture  season  is  no  more, 
the  fever  of  the  operas  has  subsided,  and 
the  lingering  sweetness  of  the  latest  con- 
certs comes  as  a  sort  of  harvest  home  of 
the  season. 

In  two  grand  concerts  appear  Gilmore's 
new  band,  that  of  the  22d  Regiment  of 
New  York, — sixty-five  performers,  with 
Arbuckle  at  the  head  of  the  cornets.  Bos- 
ton gave  her  two  lost  favorites  enthusiastic 
welcome,  which  they  amply  earned  in  the 
new  military  rdle.  We  might  not  look  for 
a  second  Thomas  orchestra,  with  its  fine- 
ness of  strings,  and  its  classic  precision 
and  grace.  Rather  noisy  in  Music  Hall 
sounds  this  clashing  of  cymbals.  But  if 
one  likes  the  clang  and  e/an  or  martial  mu- 
sic, he  has  something  near  its  perfection  in 
the  Gilmore  concert.  In  both  concerts, — 
one  on  Sunday  evening,  —  almost  every 
other  selection  was  from  Rossini,  with 
Meyerbeer,  Wagner  and  Weber  alternat- 
ing. M'lle.  Maresi  and  Adelaide  Phillipps 
were  the  soloists  ;  the  former  singing  in- 
differently well,  the  latter  with  even  more 
than  her  customary  eJBFect  as  an  artist. 

— A  week  later  comes  Theodore  Thomas 
with  Pauline  Lucca,  who  has  somehow,  it 
appears,  escaped  from  her  Cuban  sorrows. 
Mme.  Lucca  sings  airs  from  her  operas, 
Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney  from  his  oratorios. 
As  for  the  "unrivalled  orchestra,"  they 
give  us  Beethoven's  Egmont  overture,  and 
Schumann's  Bride  of  Messina,  a  new  Hun- 
garian Suite  by  Hoffman,  selections  from 
Wagner's  Lohengrin,  in  the  first  concert, 
and  selections  of  the  same  rank  in  the  sec- 
ond.   Happy  they  who  listen  I 

—  But  the  coming  event  that  casts 
its  shadow  before,  is  the  Triennial  Festival 
of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  This 
is  to  occupy  from  May  5th  to  loth,  at  Mu- 
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sic  Hall,  with"  season  tickets  at  fifteen  dol- 
lars. Miss  Edith  Wynne  is  to  come  over 
from  England ;  and  to  have  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Smith  and  Mrs.  West  as  supporters  ;  Ade- 
laide Phillipps  and  Annie  Cary  will  be  so- 
loists of  Ihe  second  part ;  Nelson  Varley, 
Geo.  L.  Osgood,  Whitney,  Rudolphsen,  and 
the  Winches  tenor  and  basso,  complete 
the  galaxy  of  artists.  The  Thomas  orches- 
tra will  turnish  the  accompaniment,  in- 
creased by  eminent  Boston  musicians  to 
the  number  of  eighty-five  performers,  and 
the  "  noble  six  hundred "  will  furnish  the 
background.  Mr.  Zerrahn  will,  of  course, 
conduct  the  entire  festival  The  pro- 
grammes are  really,  if  one  may  say  it,  stu- 
pendous. The  opening  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing is  with  Handel's  "  Judas  Maccabeus  ; " 
Wednesday  afternoon,  miscellaneous  con- 
cert of  orchestra  and  soloists ;  Wednes- 
day evening,  the  first  part  of  Haydn's 
"  Seasons,"  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony, 
and  other  selections ;  Thursday  atternoon, 
oratorio  matinee,  with  Mendelssohn's 
"  Christus,"  and  *'  Hear  my  Prayer,"  and 
Dudley  Buck's  Psalm,  "  God  is  our  Ref- 
uge ;"  Friday  afternoon,  miscellaneous  con- 
cert ;  Friday  evening,  Bach's  "  Passion 
Music ;"  Saturday  afternoon,  miscellaneous 
concert  again ;  Saturday  evening,  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston,  J.  K.  Paine's  oratorio, 
"St.  Peter;"  and  Sunday  evening,  Han- 
del's "  Messiah." 

This,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  is  the 
greatest  musical  undertaking  Boston  has. 
known,  outside  the  Peace  Jubilees,  for 
many  years,  if  ever.  It  is  only  the  third 
Triennial  since  the  Society  instituted  the 
custom ;  and  the  other  two  were  of  three 
days  each.  The  Society  is  certainly  earn- 
ing its  right  to  laurels,  practicing  three  and 
four  evenings  of  the  week.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  public  will  appreciate  as 
well  the  magnitude  and  character  of  the 
undertaking,  and  patronize  it  accordingly. 


—  Our  book-publishers  are  foreordaining 
the  international  copyright  law.  Osgood 
&  Co.,  the  Harpers,  and  other  of  our  best 
firms,  have  long  paid  a  royalty  to  their 
English  authors.  And  now  the  author  of 
works  from  other  languages  is  coming  to 
be  remembered,  as  well  as  the  translator. 
Messrs.  Holt  &  Co.  of  New  York,  who 


have  published  with  great  profit  the  trans- 
lated works  of  the  Russian  novelist,  Tour- 
geneiff,  have  sent  him  a  letter  enclosing  a 
thousand  francs,  in  token  of  their  appreci- 
ation of  his  works.  M.  Tourgeneiff,  not  to 
be  outdone  in  generosity,  proposes  to  pre- 
sent Mr.  Holt  with  an  English  version  of  a 
story  which  is  to  appear,  in  its  original  ' 
Russian,  in  the  Album,  contributed  by 
Russian  literary  men  to  the  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  the  famine-stricken  peasants  of 
the  Province  of  Samara.  This  we  are  left 
to  learn  from  the  London  AthencBum, 

—  Cornell  University  continues  to  make 
good  its  claim  to  be  unsectarian.  An  ex- 
change calls  attention  to  the  religious  af- 
filiations of  its  principal  benefactors,  as  fol- 
lows :  Mr.  Cornell  is  by  education  a  Quak- 
er;  Mr.  Sage,  who  has  given  $300,000,  is  a 
Congregationalist ;  Mr.  McGraw,  who  has 
given  about  $150,000,  is  afiiliated  with  the 
Methodists;  Mr.  Hiram  Sibley,  who  has 
given  $90,000,  is  an  Episcopalian  of  the 
evangelical  school ;  another  gentleman  who 
has  given  $100,000  is  an  Episcopalian  of 
the  Broad  Church  school ;  Goldwin  Smith, 
who  has  worked  and  given  from  the  first, 
is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
William  Kelley,  who  gave  the  mathematical 
library,  was  a  Baptist ;  the  gentleman  who 
founded  the  University  Religious  Lecture- 
ship, open  to  all  denominations,  belongs  to 
no  church.  And  now  to  the  list  is  added  a 
"Professorship  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental 
literature  and  history,"  the  endowment  giv- 
en by  prominent  Jews  of  New  York,  and 
the  chair  filled  by  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  son  of 
the  eminent  Rabbi  of  that  city. 


— The  committee  of  citizens  have  decid- 
ed that  the  Boston  memorial  to  Sumner 
shall  consist  of  a  statue  or  a  monumental 
structure  including  a  statue.  But  the  de- 
cision was  somewhat  hastily  made;  and 
there  is  a  quite  general  feeling  in  the  com- 
munity, that,  as  in  the  case  of  Agassiz,  and 
in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Sum- 
ner's life,  public  usefulness,  as  well  as  the 
public  feeling,  ought  to  be  consulted  in  the 
memorial.  It  is  yet  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  matter  may  be  re-considered,  the 
two  ideas  united,  and  a  memorial  art  school, 
with  a  statue  in  connection  with  it,  will  be 
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the  combined  result.  Such  a  memorial 
would  fitly  recognize  Mr.  Sumner's  well- 
known  enthusiasm  for  art.  And  that  it 
would  meet  with  wide  approval,  and  sub- 
scriptions would  swell  accordingly,  there 
can  be  no  doubt, 

—  The  Advertiser  gives  a  further  ac- 
count of  the  Montpensier  paintings, 
which,  if  not  lost  in  the  ocean  passage,  will 
soon  be  exhibited  at  the  Athenaeum.  They 
belong  to  the  age  when  the  Church  was  the 
patron  of  art,  and  their  original  place  was 
in  convent  refectories,  chapels  and  churches. 
This  implies  the  prevailing  subjects.  In 
1835  Spain  confiscated  her  Church  proper- 
ty, and  the  pictures  came  into  market. 
They  were  bought  up  by  the  famous  gal- 
leries. Very  many  were  purchased  by 
agents  of  Louis  PhilHppe  for  the  Louvre, 
where  they  were  known  as  the  Spanish 
Gallery.  At  the  revolution,  being  the 
King's  private  property,  they,  too,  went 
into  exile,  and  remained  in  England  till 
1853,  when  they  were  sold  at  auction.  The 
intense  interest  of  the  sale  is  still  a  his- 
torical event.  Among  the  purchasers  was 
the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  at  whose  palace 
they  have  been  until  now. 

The  gem  of  the  collection  is  the  Murrillo 
known  as  the  Virgin  of  the  Girdle.  The 
Virgin  is  represented  as  swathing  the  in- 
fant Jesus,  who  lies  uoon  her  knees.  Two 
angels,  the  one  playing  upon  a  lute,  the 
other  upon  a  viol,  stand  on  either  side, 
whilst  in  the  clouds  above  is  a  choir  of 
cherubs.  Towards  these  latter,  Jesus,  "as 
ravished  with  their  sweet  sounds,  turns  his 
great  black  eyes,  filled  with  thought."  M. 
Charles  Blanc,  in  his  "  Histoire  des  Peint- 
res,^*  speaks  of  the  picture,  of  which  he 
gives  an  engraving,  as  one  of  the  most 
graceful  of  all  Murillo's  works. 

—  What  are  the  heliotypes?  They  are 
in  effect,  photographs  printed  in  printer's 
ink.  The  process  is  a  secret,  of  which 
Messrs.  Osgood  &  Co.  alone  have  the  pro- 
prietorship in  this  country,  having  pur- 
chased it  of  the  inventor,  Ernest  Edwards. 
Everything  that  can  be  photographed,  views 
of  nature,  of  works  of  art,  of  persons,  steel 
engravings,  wood  cuts,  drawings,  statuary, 
— all  can  be  reproduced  with  perfect  accu- 
racy, preserving  all  the  delicacy  of  lines  and 
shades,  and  at  trifling  expense.    Osgood  & 


Co.  will  make  the  production  of  these  pic- 
tures a  large  branch  of  their  business,  and 
for  this  purpose  have  disposed  of  their 
magazines.  Their  first  essay  is  with  the 
Grey  engravings  of  the  Harvard  library ; 
but  gradually  the  choicest  works  of  the  en-' 
gravers  will  be  brought  within  the  means 
of  all  who  wish  to  possess  them. 

— The  little  bust  of  Clytie  in  all  our  par- 
lors, proves  to  be  a  portrait.  A  London 
firm  has  photographed  the  entire  collection 
of  the  British  Museum,  where  is  the  orig- 
inal Clytie,  with  a  descriptive  catalogue. 
In  this  list,  and  bearing  the  authority  of 
the  Museum,  Clytie  is  labelled,  **  Antonia, 
sister-in-law  of  Tiberius,  as  Clytie."  To 
some  of  the  scholars  connected  with  that 
venerable  institution  we  are  probably  in- 
debted for  the  discovery.  The  nymph  will 
lose  nothing,  however,  of  the  public  esti- 
mation, by  adding  Roman  royalty  to  her 
Greek  divinity. 


— Two  more  of  that  great  line  of  French 
steamers,  long  considered  so  safe,  as  well 
as  so  commodious  and  attractive,  have  fol- 
lowed the  fate  of  the  Ville  du  Havre.  But 
fortunately  no  terrible  list  of  disaster  to  hu- 
man  life  must  be  coupled  with  the  loss. 
With  the  single  exception  of  a  mate  of  one 
of  the  steamers,  all  are  reported  as  surviv- 
ing the  perils  of  the  deep.  Both  the  Eu- 
rope and  the  Amerique  foundered  at  sea 
near  the  French  shore.  Both  were  length- 
ened vessels,  and  the  disaster  is  attributed 
to  unskilfulnesb  in  the  rebuilding,  and  their 
inability  to  withstand  blows  upon  the  keel 
such  as  they  probably  received  from  the 
shoals  among  which  they  were  driving  in 
the  heavy  sea.  Friendly  vessels  rescued 
the  crews  and  passengers,  and  both  steam- 
ers were  abandoned  to  their  fate.  Garay, 
second  officer  of  the  Amerique,  who  lost 
his  life  in  saving  the  passengers,  was  one 
of  the  survivors  of  the  Ville  du  Havre,  one 
of  the  last  to  leave  her,  and  who  then  saved 
his  life  by  swimming  a  mile  to  the  English 
vessel.  He  was  a  brave  apd  courteous  of- 
ficer. Upon  the  track  of  these  disasters 
comes  the  report  of  a  gale  in  the  English 
Channel,  with  many  shipa  and  many  lives 
sacrificed  to  its  fury.  Never  pass  *'the 
ides  of  March  "  without  adding  their  fresh 
chapter  to  the  tragediesrof  j 
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**  There  is  a  glorious  city  in  the  sea ; 

The  sea  is  in  the  broad,  the  narrow  streets. 

Ebbing  and  flowing ;  and  the  salt  sea*weed 

Cling>^  to  the  marble  of  her  palaces. 

No  track  of  nuui,  no  footsteps  to  and  fro, 

Lead  to  her  gates.    The  path  lies  o*er  the  sea, 

Invisible ;  and  from  the  land  we  went 

As  to  a  floating  city,  —  steering  in. 

And  gliding  up  her  streeU  as  in  a  dream.'* 

WE  had  just  come  from  Padua, whence 
aforetime  came  the  "wise  young 
Judge  '*  who  undid  Shylock  so  suddenly  in 
his  suit  for  the  pound  of  flesh. 

It  is  a  quaint  old  town,  almost  as  old  as 
Troy,  for  it  was  founded,  tradition  says,  by 
Antenor,  the  brother  ot  Anchises,  whom 
the  pious  iEneas  bore  off  on  his  shoulders 
*  from  the  fateful  siege.  Whether  Antenor 
was  the  original  proprietor  of  Padua  or  not, 
he  was  buried  here,  and  his  tomb  is  pointed 
out  to  every  traveller,  though  some  skepti- 
cal critics  profess  serious  doubts  if  such  a 
person  ever  lived. 

Livy,  the  historian,  was  bom  here,  and 
his  tomb  is  here,  and  they  show  an  antique 
bust,  and  a  more  recent  statue  of  him  in  the 
historical  collection.  Goethe  sojourned  for 
a  time  at  Padua,  and  studied  and  wrote  of 
the  palm  trees  which  here  form  a  stately 
and  novel  feature  in  the  landscape. 

The  great  church,  with  the  seven  pon- 
derous domes,  is  the  most  prominent  ob- 
ject, and  well  repays  a  visit,  more,  however, 
for  its  curious  design  than  for  exquisite 
workmanship,  in  which  it  falls  behind  many 
of  the  large  Italian  churches  ;  and  the  an- 
cient University,  where  Portia  professed  to 
VOL.  LI.  ae 


have  learned  the  law,  is  one  of  the  best  in 
Italy,  and  espedally  prides  itself  on  the 
men  who  have  been  educated  here,  among 
whom  they  number  Tasso,  Petrarch,  Gali- 
leo and  Sobieski.  Statues  of  these,  and 
other  characters  distinguished  in  the  his- 
tory or  literature  of  Italy,  are  ranged  around 
an  open  square  or  promenade,  as  in  the 
celebrated  portico  of  the  Uffizzio  palace  at 
Florence. 

The  approach  to  Venice  by  rail  is  along 
a  causeway,  with  intervals  of  tressle-work, 
some  two  miles  in  length,  across  the  mo- 
rass, from  what  may  be  termed  the  main- 
land, to  the  cluster  of  islands  on  which  the 
city  stands.  Much  of  the  northern  border 
of  the  Adriatic  is  low  and  traversed  by  la- 
goons, and  it  was  from  the  midst  of  this 
unstable  region,  neither  land  nor  sea,  that 
the  gorgeous  old  commercial  capital  sprang 
into  life.  Arrived  at  the  railroad  terminus, 
we  have  next  an  experience  entirely  novel 
in  character.  There  are  no  streets,  only 
narrow  footways.  No  horses,  carriages  or 
other  land  vehicles,  only  hearse-like  boats, 
long  and  slender,  with  arching  prows  and 
a  gloomy  looking  canopy  in  the  centre. 
Leaving  the  train  and  passing  through  the 
cramped  and  noisy  station,  we  stand  upon 
a  pier  in  lieu  of  sidewalk,  with  jabbering 
gondoliers  in  place  of  scrambling  hack- 
men,  a 

We  may  choose  between  the  omnibus^  a 
slow  and  heavy  craf^  and  a  private  gondo- 
la.   We  take  the  latter,  and  naming  our 
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destination  and  the  fare  to  be  paid,  are 
quickly  under  way,  along  the  grand  canal, 
which  traverses  the  city  in  wide  curves 
throughout  its  whole  extent.  Very  soon, 
however,  we  quit  this  thoroughfare,  which 
at  this  hour  is  alive  with  boats,  and  darting 
under  a  bridge  and  into  a  narrow  channel, 
are  lost  in  the  shadow  of  the  great,  grim 
old  buildings  that  hedge  either  side,  giving 
the  passage  more  the  appearance  of  a  cav- 
ern than  a  highway.  We  turn  here  a  curve 
and  there  a  sharp  corner,  coming  now  and 
then  into  the  broad  sunshine,  and  then  div- 
ing into  another  dark  recess,  passing  other 
gondolas  at  such  frequent  intervals  and 
such  perilous  angles,  that  we  are  in  mo- 
mentary expectation  of  a  collision,  till  we 
learn  the  peculiar  cry  of  the  gondoliers  by 
which  they  warn  add  recognize  each  other. 
At  length,  after  threading  numerous  bj- 
wajs,  we  glide  again  into  the  grand  canal, 
and  are  rowed  to  the  door  of  an  old  palace, 
which,  since  the  decay  of  royalty,  has  been 
transformed  into  a  hotel  for  passing  trav- 
ellers. 

The  first  impression  that  Venice  gives  a 
stranger,  is  that  of  a  city  whose  inhabitants 
have  been  long  asleep  or  away  from  home, 
and  everything  has  suffered  from  neglect  and 
want  of  care.  Being  chiefly  built  of  stone, 
it  yields  slowly  to  decay,  but  Time's  buay 
fingers  show  at  length  on  the  firmest  sub- 
stance, unless  the  natural  waste  is  steadily 
irepaired. 

There  is  everywhere  a  suggestion  of  lux- 
cry  that  has  become  efiete.     Marble  pal- 
aces that  are  moss-grown;  marble  piers 
ithat  are  sinking  in  the  sea ;  marble  well- 
4:urbs  that  are  rubbed  and  creased  and 
worn ;  and  walls  and  gateways  that  are 
4crumbling  by  slow  degrees.    And  then  the 
shimmering  waves  of  sunlight  in  the  slight- 
»ly  hazy  atmosphere  contribute  to  the  effect. 
A  kmd'Of  delicious  languor  creeps  over  one 
as  he  nndoasciously  imbibes  the  spirit  of 
'itfae  place,  and  falls  for  the  time  into  the 
tmental  habitudes  of  the  people.    To  float 
along  the  .grand  canal  of  a  summer  after- 
•'iioon,  in  cuehioned  and  canopied  gondola, 
without  care  or  thought  as  to  how  far  or 
'  where  you  go,  Hstening  to  the  oar's  meas- 
-  mred  swe^  when  the  gondolier  is  left  free 
;(to  choose  his^OQifrae,  wilh  the  gentle,  purr- 


ing sound  of  Venetian  life  all  around  and 
yet  seeming  far  away,  conveys  a  sort  of 
dreamy  luxury  that  must  be  experienced  to 
be  understood. 

In  the  evening  the  canal  between  the  fa- 
mous bridge  known  as  the  RiaUo,  and  the 
square  of  St  Mark's,  presents  a  lively  and 
striking  scene.  There  are  a  hundred  gon- 
dolas gliding  in  this  direction  and  in  that, 
some  lighted  with  lanterns  of  various  col- 
ors. And  there  is  music,  both  in  the  boats 
and  at  intervals  along  the  shore.  But  there 
is  usually  an  air  of  quiet  and  content,  not 
to  say  of  Hstlessness,  about  the  city  and  all 
classes  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  gondolas  are  peculiar  to  Venice. 
Almost  without  exception  they  have  an  old 
and  rusty  look, — partly  because  .  they  are 
old,  and  partly  because  they  are  draped  in 
sable,  in  accordance  with  a  law  passed  three 
hundred  years  ago,  which  no  one,  appar- 
ently, has  ever  thought  to  have  repealed. 
The  gondoliers  are  a  peculiar,  half-aquatic 
sort  of  race,  their  lives  being  spent  almost 
wholly  on  the  water,  though  if  we  may 
judge  by  their  personal  appearance,  they 
are  rarely  in  the  water.  If  they  could  have 
a  new  suit  of  clothes  once  a  year,  and  clean 
linen  once  a  month,  it  would  be  a  decided 
improvement  in  American  eyes,  but  per- 
haps it  would  spoil  the  charm,  for  it  woc^ 
no  longer  seem  like  Venice. 

The  time  was  when  Venice  was  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  world ;  when  her 
ships  traversed  every  familiar  sea,  and  the 
products  of  every  land  were  brought  to  her 
doors.  Founded  in  extremity,  and  coming 
up  against  adverse  tides,  she  developed  the 
strength  and  enterprise  which  are  wont  to 
grow  out  of  such  conditions.  When  the 
Huns  and  Visgoths  were  pouring  down  like 
northern  avalanches  upon  the  corrupt  and 
therefore  defenceless  races  that  bordered 
the  Mediterranean,  almost  from  Gibraltar  to 
the  Bosphorus,  a  small  tribe  in  northern 
Italy,  in  very  despair,  left  the  mainland  and 
sought  a  refuge  on  the  insignificant  islands 
near  the  western  shore  of  the  Adriatic. 
They  were  left  undisturbed,  because  the 
Northmen,  being  but  indiflerent  watermen, 
did  not  care  to  attempt  the  capture  of  no 
insignificant  a  odony,  when  the  usual 
means  could  not  accomplish  it    Ai.d  so 
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began  a  city,  and  thence  a  State,  which, 
four  hundred  years  ago,  could  dictate  terms 
to  almost  any  European  nation.  Nominal- 
ly a  republic,  the  power  was  vested  in  an 
aristocracy,  and  though  this  may,  at  first, 
have  been  a  prudent  measure,  it  was  the 
remote  cause  of  final  overthrow. 

Though  here,  as  in  every  Italian  city, 
marble  statuary  greets  us  at  every  turn, 
Venice  is  especially  celebrated  for  its  mo- 
saics ;  not  after  the  Florentine  pattern,  nor 
yet  the  Byzantine,  but  after  a  pattern  of  its 
own.  Each  of  tlie  three  types  of  mosaics 
named,  may  be  distinguished  at  a  glance. 
The  Venetian  pattern  is  an  angle ;  and  it 
matters  not  how  elaborately  a  piece  may  be 
wrought,  each  of  the  component  parts  is  a 
triangle  or  some  modification  of  the  square. 
There  is  nothing  else  so  astonishing  in 
Venice  as  the  extent  of  mosaic  work. 
Floors,  stairways,  walls,  ceilings,  roofs,  col- 
umns, pedestals,  statues,  pictures  and  or- 
naments of  every  name  and  character,  all 
wrought  out  by  a  process  so  minute  and 
tedious  as  to  defy  belief^  were  not  the  evi- 
dence before  our  eyes.  At  present  the 
work  is  confined  chiefiy  to  jewelry,  and  mi- 
nor household  ornaments;  but  in  fonner 
ages  it  took  the  place,  in  good  measure,  of 
brush  and  pencil,  and  the  implements  of 
the  engraver's  art. 

As  we  enter  the  hotel  we  stand  on  a  mo- 
saic pavement,  which  rings  beneath  our 
step  as  in  former  days  it  rang  beneath  the 
tread  of  mail-clad  knights.  The  armorial 
bearings  above  the  door  assign  the  build- 
ing a  ducal  origin,  but  dukes  are  at  a  dis- 
count now ;  the  present  proprietor  is  short 
of  funds,  and  as  tourists  are  supposed  to  be 
always  well  supplied,  he  has  wisely — or  of 
necessity,  perhaps, -^converted  his  marble 
palace  into  a  hostlery.  As  we  ascend  the 
marble  stairs,  statues  greet  us  here  and 
there,  and  every  room,  both  great  and 
small,  has  some  work  of  art  in  marble  or 
mosaic  A  goddess  perches  in  an  upper 
corner,  angels  look  down  upon  you  from 
the  ceiling,  and  cherubs  hold  the  flower- 
vases  and  the  candlestick.  In  fact  the 
Italians  are  so  familiar  with  celestial  be- 
ings, they  put  them  to  all  sorts  of  conven- 
ient uses.     . 

Now  let  us  look  about  the  city.    The 


great  centre  of  trade  and  pastime,  and 
therefore  of  attraction,  is  i\it  grande  piassia 
San  Marco^ — in  plain  English,  the  great 
square  of  St.  Mark,  fronting  the  grand  old 
church  of  the  same  name  on  one  side,  and 
surrounded  on  the  other  sides  by  rows  of 
shops,  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the 
sale  of  jewelry  and  other  works  of  art,  on 
which  the  Venetians  pride  '  themselves. 
The  waters  of  the  grand  canal  lave  the 
molo^  or  great  pier,  on  one  side ;  and  the 
celebrated  lion  of  St.  Mark,  perched  on  a 
high  column,  keeps  watch  and  ward  over 
the  square,  the  church,  and  the  palace  of 
the  doges^  which  adjoins.  The  piazza  pre- 
sents a  lively  and  interesting  appearance  • 
on  a  summer  evening,  when  all  classes  of 
citizens,  and  strangers  from  different  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  are  gathered  there  to  talk 
and  laugh  and  trade  and  hear  the  news ; 
and  twice  or  thrice  a  week  a  band  plays 
from  eight  to  ten  o'clock. 

Standing  in  front  of  the  great  church,  let 
us  observe  the  elaborate  ornamentation  of 
the  exterior.  A  large  mosaic  picture,  rep- 
resenting the  last  Judgment, — a  favorite 
subject  with  mediaeval  artists, — fills  the 
great  arch  above  the  principle  entrance, 
and  this  is  flanked  by  two  others,  repre- 
senting the  embarkation  of  the  body  of  St. 
Mark  from  Alexandria,  where  he  suffered 
martyrdom,  and  its  debarkation  at  Venice, 
preparatory  to  being  enshrined  beneath  the 
high  altar,  where  it  is  now  said  to  lie. 

Other  scenes  of  a  religious  character  are 
brought  into  other  parts  of  the  extensive 
front.  Surmounting  the  entrance  are  the 
bronze  horses,  noted  as  fine  specimens  of 
art,  and  as  the  only  horses  of  which  many 
Venetians  have  any  personal  knowledge. 
They  have  also  a  place  in  history,  as  they 
have,  from  time  to  time,  excited  the  envy 
or  cupidity  of  Roman,  Venetian,  French 
and  Moslem  conquerors.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Grecian  origin,  but  have  or- 
namented the  arch  of  Trajan  at  Rome,  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Napoleon  at  Paris,  and 
the  facade  of  St  Marks,  in  turn,  and  w^re 
also  carried  at  one  time  to  Constantinople, 
and  then  brought  back  to  Venice. 

Passing  within  the  portal  the  eye  is  be- 
wildered by  the  array  of  marble  columns 
and  pictured  walls  and  arches.    The  col- 
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umns  are  of  every  conceivable  variety  of 
color,  and  crowned  with  capitals  in  every 
style  ot  architectural  art  The  material  for 
this  church,  like  that  of  the  chief  mosque 
at  Constantinople,  was  gathered  from  every 
known  quarter  of  the  world,  and  portions 
of  each  are  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
great  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  walls  are 
filled  with  representations  from  the  Old 
Testament,  and  parts  of  the  New,  beginning 
with  the  creation,  and  closing  with  scenes 
in  the  lives  of  the  disciples.  The  floor  is 
also  mosaic  j  and  as  the  church  was  built 
on  piles  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  shal- 
low sea,  and  these  have  settled  unevenly, 
it  has  now  the  appearance  of  a  succession 
ot  petrified  waves ;  and  so,  in  viewing  the 
church,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  look  up, 
but  to  look  down  as  well,  otherwise  one 
may  miss  his  footing  at  almost  every  step. 
The  uneven  surface,  together  with  the  cu- 
rious combination  of  colors  in  the  floor, 
produce  a  strange  effect,  not  altogether 
pleasant. 

In  addition  to  the  mosaics  in  this  church, 
which  cover  forty  thousand  square  feet,  the 
treasury  contains  the  usual  relics  of  Catho- 
lic cathedrals  in  the  old  world,  — a  piece  of 
the  true  cross,  a  bit  of  the  skull  or  finger 
bone  of  one  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  like, — 
and  in  addition  they  show  here  the  episco- 
pal throne  of  St.  Mark.  I  was  glad  to  sec 
it,  for  I  didn't  know  before  that  Mark  ever 
had  a  throne. 

On  the  right  of  St  Mark's,  and  next  the 
grand  canal,  is  the  far-famed  palace  of  the 
doges.  Not  specially  remarkable  in  itself 
more  than  other  ducal  palaces,  it  has  a  his- 
tory of  intense  and  sometimes  startling  in- 
terest. The  government  of  Venice  was 
early  vested  in  a  grand  duke,  called  the  ' 
doge,  and  a  senate  or  council.  Subsequent- 
ly the  duty  of  trying  accused  or  suspected 
persons  devolved  upon  the  Courfcil  of  Tetty 
or  Council  of  Three,  To  the  latter,  espe- 
cially, capital  cases  were  assigned.  The 
doings  of  the  government  were  kept  secret 
as  far  as  possible,  and  it  is  not  easy  at  this 
day  to  determine  by  what  rules  the  courts 
were  governed,  or  whether  they  had  any 
rules  beyond  the  humour  of  the  hour.  Cer- 
tain it  is  th^t  these  courts  were  sources  of 
constant  terror,  even  to  law-abiding  citi- 


izens,  and  the  very  name  of  Venetian  doge 
became  a  synonym  of  tyranny. 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  palace  a  pedes- 
tal is  joined  on,  from  which  the  laws  of 
Venice  were  published  by  the  crier,  while 
the  people  thronged  the  square  in  fh>nt. 
Within  the  portal  is  a  large  open  court, 
whither  the  peasants  now  fiock  in  great 
numbers,  to  draw  water  from  an  open  welU 
As  we  ascend  the  grand  stair-c<^se,  we 
reach,  on  the  first  landing,  the  spot  on 
which  a  traitor  doge  was  once  beheaded. 
Passing  up  another  story  we  come  to  the 
"  Lion's  Mouth,"  a  slit  or  crevice  in  the 
wall,  once  surmounted  by  a  lion's  head,  into 
which  accusations  against  suspected  per- 
sons were  thrown,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Council.  If  a  man  had  an  obnoxious 
neighbor  he  had  only  to  accuse  him  in  this 
way  of  treasonable  designs,  and  he  was 
suddenly  called  before  the  court  and  made 
to  answer ;  and  if  he  could  not  clear  him- 
self of  suspicion,  was  a  doomed  man.  The 
members  of  the  Senate  were  of  course 
known  to  the  people.  The  members  of  the 
Council  of  Ten  were  known  to  the  Senate, 
but  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Thtee 
were  chosen  in  such  way  that  no  one  out- 
side their  number  knew  for  certain  who 
they  were ;  aud  as  they  were  always  masked 
when  in  session,  it  is  even  said  they  did 
not  know  each  other.  In  this  way  the 
members  of  this  infernal  band  were  secure 
from  any  molestation  on  account  of  their 
official  functions.  The  palace  is  connected 
in  the  rear  with  the  prison  by  means  of  the 
famous  Bridge  of  Sighs.  There  are  two 
passages:  one  with  a  partially  exposed 
view,  leading  to  the  common  prison,  and 
another,  very  dimly  lighted,  conducting  to 
the  lower  depths.  Many  a  victim  of  per- 
sonal malice  was  called  unexpectedly  be- 
fore this  grim  and  ghostly  court  to  answer 
for  crimes  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  or  in 
which  be  had  no  concern  ;  but  if  from  that 
place  he  walked  the  gloomy  corridor  of  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  to  the  hideous  dungeons 
on  the  other  side,  it  was  the  end  of  him. 
Whether  he,  was  strangled,  sabred,  drowned, 
or  left  to  pine  away  by  lingering  degrees, 
his  friends  could  never  know.  The  lower 
prison  is  built  of  heavy  stone,  below  the 
level  of  the  sea.    The  cells,  of  course,  are 
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damp  and  sickening,  and  it  is  a  marvel  how 
men  could  live  at  all  in  such  a  place.  The 
walls  of  some  of  them  are  scrawled  over 
with  despairing  and  sometimes  prophetic 
words  of  their  unhappy  inmates,  and  the 
cold,  hard  floors  bear  still  the  prints  of 
their  uneasy  and  repeated  steps.  In  a  pas- 
sage-way before  the  cells  is  shown  an  open- 
ing to  the  sea,  by  which  the  bodies  of  vic- 
tims could  be  disposed  of  without  trouble 
to  the  sexton  or  the  coroner,  and  so  their 
fates  were  securely  sealed  till  the  sea 
should  give  up  its  dead. 

In  the  chief  rooms  of  the  palace  are  some 
fine  works  of  art,  so  intimately  associated 
are  the  ghastly  and  the  beautiful  in  these 
ancient  halls.  Some  of  the  best  works  of 
Titian,  Tintoretto  and  Paul  Veronese  are 
here.  The  former  was  the  founder  of  the 
Venetian  School  of  Painting,  the  chief  char- 
acteristic of  which  is  a  higher  coloring  than 
will  be  seen  in  pictures  of  other  schools. 
In  the  library  is  the  largest  oil  painting  in 
the  world,— "Paradise,"  by  Tintoretto,  a 
strange  medley  of  characters,  whose  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity  is  utter  aimlessness, 
— as  if  there  were  nothing  in  Paradise  to 
do.  The  picture  has  little  to  recommend 
it  except  its  size.  A  series  of  historical 
sketc'ies  on  the  walls  have  much  more  life 
and  meaning.  They  represent  various 
scenes  in  the  Venetian  wars,  and  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Crusaders.  And  the  centre- 
piece overhead,  representing  the  glory  of 
Venice,  is  a  picture  of  exceeding  beauty. 

Ranged  around  the  library,  next  the  ceil- 
ing, are  the  portraits  of  the  dag^s  in  their 
order,  except  the  ill-fated  Marino  Faliero. 
A  dark  blank  marks  the  spot  where  his 
picture  should  have  been.  He  was  accused 
of  treason  to  the  State,  and  lost  his  head 
on  the  gr'and  staircase  leading  to  the  coun- 
cil chambers. 

Although  San  Marco  and  its  surround- 
ings form  the  chief  attractions  at  Venice^ 


there  are  many  other  things  worthy  of  a 
visit  The  churches  here  contam  some 
rare  works  of  art  Among  them  the  monu- 
ments of  Titian,  the  painter,  and  Canova, 
the  sculptor,  are  exquisitely  beautiful ;  and 
some  of  the  churches  are  themselves  among 
the  most  elegant  and  elaborately  ornamen- 
ed  in  all  Europe.  It  would  be  tedious, 
however,  to  attempt  any  enumeration  of 
the  objects  of  artistic  interest.  The  best 
collection,  of  course,  is  at  the  Acad^mta 
delle  Belle  Artt,  though  the  best  single 
pictures  are  not  there.  The  chief  interest 
will  be  found  in  studying  works  by  the  same 
artists,  at  different  periods  of  their  lives,  as 
showing  not  only  finer  touches  of  art  from 
year  to  year,  but  also  how  age  and  experi- 
ence modify  one's  methods,  and  change  his 
ideas  and  aspirations.  These  are  practi- 
cally apparent  in  the  works  of  Titian,  of 
whom  the  Venetians  are  justly  proud,  and 
whose  works  are  largely  represented  in  the 
collections  of  the  Academy. 

Of  course  no  student  of  Shakspeare  will 
leave  Venice  without  looking  up  the  homes 
of  Othello  and  Desdemona,  and  the  Rialto, 
where  Antonio  was  accustomed  to  rate  the 
Jew  about  his  monies.  The  latter  is  easily 
found,  and  for  a  trifling  fee  any  faithful  cic- 
erone will  take  you  to  places  that  will  an- 
swer for  the  others.  In  truth,  however,  it 
should  be  said,  that  they  only  show  the 
quarter  of  the  city  in  which  the  jealous 
Moor  resided,  his  house  having  disap- 
peared ;  but  a  little  jewel  of  a  palace  on  the 
grand  canal  is  pointed  out  as  the  maiden 
home  of  his  ill-starred  wife.  Venice  has 
not  the  usual  quota  of  distinguished  char- 
acters in  her  calendar,  and  there  are,  there- 
fore, few  shrines  to  be  visited,  as  compared 
with  other  noted  cities  on  the  continent 
She  contributed,  it  is  true,  to  sculpture  and 
to  painting,  but  she  stands  pre-eminent 
among  the  commercial  cities  of  the  mediae* 
val  world  J.  H.  Chapin. 
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A  MARVELLOUS  gift,  indeed !  I 
am  truly  glad,  sir  that  you  have 
never  had  opportunity  to  become  psychol- 
ogized with  specimens  of  my  chirography. 
Please  tell  us  all  about  it." 

The  clairvoyance,  is  it?  What  can  I 
say  ?  I  know  nothing  how  I  came  by  it. 
I  only  know  that  I  have  the  strange  and 
seemingly  abnormal  faculty  of  divining  from 
a  person's  handwriting  the  thoughts  that 
occupied  his  mind  while  using  the  pen. 
As  a  boy  at  school  I  first  remember  being 
perplexed  by  it  Our  writing  master  set 
copies  for  us  with  his  own  hand,  and  in  fol- 
lowing them  I  began  to  classify,  in  a  rude 
sort  of  way,  the  phenomena  that  puzzled 
me.  I  found  that  by  looking  steadfastly  at 
my  copy  lor  a  few  minutes,  more  especially 
by  passing  my  hand  lightly  over  it,  a 
strange  jumble  of  impressions,  quite  un- 
traceable to  any  thought  or  knowledge  ot 
my  own,  would  be  suddenly  present  in  my 
mind.  As  they  were  nearly  always  accom- 
panied by  a  vivid  mental  picture  of  my 
teacher,  I  learned  gradually  to  believe  that 
they  were  his  thoughts  and  emotions,  con- 
veyed to  me  In  some  unaccountable  man- 
ner, through  the  words  written  by  his  hand. 

I  had  never  in  my  life  heard  the  name  of 
Jennie  Co.'ebrook,  when  I  one  day  aston- 
ished my  master  and  myself  by  writing  it 
on  a  page  of  my  book,  directly  beneath  his 
eye,  as  he  stood  at  my  shoulder  overlook- 
ing my  task.  To  his  angry  interrogation  I 
made  the  blundering  reply  that  I  had  heard 
the  copy  think  that  name,  and  had  written 
it  without  knowing  what  I  did.  Of  course 
I  was  sharply  scolded  for  fibbing,  and  it 
taught  me  to  keep  my  idiosyncrasies  to 
myself  as  much  as  possible  in  future.  Yet 
I  could  not  then,  nor  can  I  now  give  a  so- 
lution of  the  mystery  more  luminous  or 
more  plausible  than  the  one  then  given. 
Jennie  Colebrook,  I  afterwards  learned,  was 
the  name  of  the  lady  who  possessed  the  es- 
pecial regard  of  my  writing-ir.aster. 

As  I  grew  older,  and  received  letters 
from  relatives  and  schoolmates,  my  clair- 
voyant powers — ^limited  always  to  the  one 
channel  of  chirography — developed  very  fast. 
Your  eyes,  little  Kitty,  would  flash  with  a 
fine  scorn  could  you  know  of  the  deceptions 


and  hypocrisies  that  now  came  to  ray 
knowledge.  An  epistle  couched  in  tender- 
est  terms,  would  convey  to  me :  "I  only 
write  because  I  must.  Am  glad  the  dread- 
ed task  is  ended."  An  invitation  to  dine 
with  a  schoolmate  at  his  father's  country- 
seat,  urged  with  affectionate  persistence, 
read :  "  I  hope  and  trust  the  fellow  will 
have  a  prior  engagement.  We  are  full 
without  him."  Imagine  the  predicament  I 
was  often  in. 

Even  the  physical  surroundings  of  the 
writer  began,  after  a  time,  to  be  visible  to 
my  inner  vision ;  and  though  I  dreaded 
every  new  development  of  my  strange  gift, 
its  fascination  yet  lured  me  on  to  devour 
whatever  of  manuscript  I  could  lay  my 
hands  upon.  At  seventeen  I  went  to  learn 
type-setting  in  the  office'  of  a  city  weekly. 
Ah,  what  a  new  world  1  had  entered  I  Ev- 
ery page,  every  line  of  manuscript  I  put  in 
type  had  for  me  a  double  significance. 
How  often  I  saw  the  real  belief  of  the  writ- 
er standing  before  me,  as  it  were,  the  pre- 
dse  opposite  of  the  one  expressed.  How 
often  the  mute  witness  showed  that  while 
the  hand  was  penning  some  oily  and  con- 
ciliatory political  article,  self-interest  ruled 
supreme,  or  hate  rankled  venomously  in 
the  heart  of  the  writer. 

The  sermons  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Blank- 
side  were  often  brought  in  for  publication. 
They  were  orthodox  in  the  superlative  de- 
gree. But,  alas !  in  the  man's  mind,  as 
laid  open  to  me,  there  were  doubts,  and 
reservations,  and  prevarications:  "Is  it 
my  duty  to  hint  to  my  people  the  hesitation 
I  feel  on  this  head  ?  Ought  I  to  tell  th^m 
that  later  researches  have  proved  this  pas- 
sage an  interpolation  of  the  second  cen- 
tury ?  Shall  I  disturb  their  time-honored 
faith  with  the  brooding  shadow  of  my 
doubts  ? "  Ah,  how  deeply  he  was  to  be 
commiserated ! 

One  dav,  after  I  had  become  associated 
in  the  editorial  management  of  the  paper,  a 
roll  of  manuscript  was  handed  me,  with  the 
request  that  I  should  examine  and  see  if  it 
was  worth  paying  tor.  A  lady  had  left  it 
that  morning,  and  the  price  affixed  was  so 
low  as  to  suggest  an  unpracticed  hand. 
I  took  it  to  my  quiet  desk  >^4l^^ retired 
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south  window  where  the  geraniums  were  In 
blossom, — it  was  midwinter,  and  a  cold 
storm  blowing  out  of  doors.  I  sat  down  to 
its  perusal  with  the  pressure  of  my  inscnit- 
able  power  strong  upon  me,  as  it  had  nev* 
er  been  before, — strong  even  to  physical 
pain. 

It  was  a  lady's  manuscript ;  a  common*' 
place  story  enough,-— a  pretty  home  inci- 
dent, pleasantly  told.  But  ah!  the  grief, 
the  dread,  the  perplexity,  the  sinking  of 
heart,  the  struggle  with  temptation,  the  pit- 
eous longing  for  a  helping  hand,  the  de- 
spairing last  resolve !  how,  as  I  read,  they 
rose  one  by  one,  and  stood  like  ghastiy 
phantoms  in  the  chambers  of  my  brain! 
In  five  minutes  the  whole  sad  plight  of  the 
writer  was  revealed  to  me.  A  mouldy,  fire- 
less  room,  with  its  chill  like  that  of  a  char- 
nel-house ;  an  open  cupboard,  empty  save 
for  a  can  of  frozen  water ;  a  woman  lying 
itt  on  a  broken  bedstead  in  one  corner ;  a 
yottng  girl  writing  by  the  bedside,  with 
the  paper  in  her  lap,  the  unoccupied  hand 
gendy  rubbing  the  thin,  (bided  ones  that  lay 
upon  the  coverlet,  but  scarcely  warmer  than 
they. 

I  touchea  the  paper  to  my  forehead,  and 
a  new  surge  of  anguish  swept  across  the 
plane  of  consciousness.  '*  The  sewing  was 
well  done, — they  told  me  that;  but  there's 
something, — alwa\s  sofnetking  to  hinder 
the  money  from  being  ready  for  me! 
Mother,  let  us  both  die  to-day  !  God  will 
fMt  care^  and  all  pur  friends  have  forgotten 
us.  Don't  go  to  heaven  without  me,  moth- 
er, —  darling  mother !  I  c<uCt  spare  you ! 
God  roust  know  I  can't  spare  you  ! " 

Through  all  the  cold,  and  darkness,  and 
distress  oi  that  sad  brain-picture,  I  was 
still  conscious  of  one  lin.<  connecting  me 
with  the  real,  —  my  crimson  geranium  flow- 
ers. Strangely  enough  it  was  the  shadow- 
room  which  seemed  real,  opaque,  station- 
ary ;  and  the  flowers,  which  were  unsub- 
stantial, shifting  like  phantoms,  now  be- 
tween my  ^y^%  and  the  empty  grate,  now 
dancing  above  the  head  of  the  sorrowing 
girl,  now  showing  in  ghastly  contrast  beside 
the  white  face  upon  the  pillow.  Yet  all  the 
time  I  was  dreamily  conscious  that  tbey 
were  my  geraniums,  that  they  stood  in  the 
south  window  of  my  private  office,  and  that 


as  a  consequence  I  must  be  capable  of  be- 
ing in  two  places  at  one  and  the  same 
time. 

An  hour  afterward  I  stood  bodily  in  the 
very  room  I  had  seen  in  my  vision.    It 
was  all  real :  the  fireless  hearth,  the  wasted  > 
invalid,  the  despairing  girl,  stitching  now 
by  the  scanty  light 

When  I  told  Margaret  Gaston  that  her 
story  was  accepted,  and  I  had  come  to  of- 
fer her  a  larger  remuneration  than  she  had 
asked  for,  she  looked  at  me  in  alarm.  Then 
her  breath  came  heavily,  and  in  a  moment 
she  lay  fainting  at  the  foot  of  her  mother's 
bed.  I  afterward  learned  that  she  had 
been  persecuted  by  the  attentions  of  a 
'^reputable"  villain  for  whom  she  had 
worked ;  and  my  sudden  appearance,  with 
liberal  offer  of  money,  had  caused  her  to 
fear  some  new  device  of  her  enemy.  Thank 
God,  her  trial  was  short ! 

Yoii  will  guess  the  rest  of  the  story,  hav- 
ing seen  my  wife.  Margaret  was  good  and 
beautiful  and  educated.  She  had  li  ved  with ' 
her  widowed  mother  in  a  country  village, 
until  her  brother,  an  only  one,  found  em- 
ployment in  New  York.  Like  too  many 
others,  he  had  misjudged  his  ability  to 
compete  with  older  heads  and  less  scrupu- 
lous consciences.  Soon  his  mother's  little 
home  and  fortune  went  to  help  him  on  what 
proved  to  be  only  a  down-hill  road.  They 
came  to  the  city  to  be  near  him,  to  try  to 
help  him,  for  he  had  taken  to  bad  habits  in 
his  disappointment.  He  grew  worse,  took 
a  lever  and  died.  They  managed  well 
enough  until  sickness  came  at  once  to  both. 
Then  by  degrees  they  were  driven  from 
comfortable  rooms  to  the  damp,  musty  at- 
tic 1  hey  wrote  to  friends  in  their  country 
home,  but  no  answer  came.  If  clairvoyant 
testimony  were  admissible  in  a  court  of  law 
I  could  prove  what  I  have  never  hinted  to 
Margaret,  that  the  evil  man  who  persecut- 
ed her  at  a  later  day  had  already  his  evil 
eye  upon  her,  and  that  it  was  through  his 
instrumentality  the  letters  failed  of  their 
destination. 

It  was  a  full  year  after  our  marriage  be- 
fore I  confided  to  Margaret  the  secret  of 
my  ''second  sight."  It  was  becoming 
daily  more  an  annoyance  and  a  burden  to 
me.    Secrets  of  which  I  became  possessed 
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often  weighed  terribly  upon  my  mind  until        "  Have  you  never  observed,  Ernest,"  she 

I  feared  they  would  escape  my  lips,  in  the  said,  feeling  sure  of  the  cause  of  my  gloom, 

very  fever  of  my  determination  to  retain  'Uhat  when  you  hold  your  paper  low,  be- 

them.    Sometimes  I  vowed  to  divulge  the  neath  your  eye,  and  still  keep  your  head 

whole  matter,  and  remain  a  hated,  feared  erect,  the  clairvoyant  perception  is  much 

and  marked  man  all  the  rest  of  my  days.  less  clear  ?    I  have  watched  you,  and  made 

One  day  I  had  been  called  upon  to  ex-  it  out  to  my  satisfaction.    When  you  bend 

amine  a  document  to  which  was  attached  toward  your  paper,  or  hold  it  in  such  a  po- 

the  name  of  a  man  enjo)ring  a  reputation  sition  that  a  straight  line  could  be  drawn 

for  probity  and  honor  second  to  none  in  from  the  top  of  your  head  to  the  manu> 

our  community,  a  man  personally  known  to  script,  you  see  much  more  plainly.     Is  it 

me,  and  whom  I  loved  and  trusted  as  a  not  so  ? " 

brother.    With  what  horror,  then,  did   I         Surely  it  was.    Why  had   I   never  ob- 

perceive  that  at  the  moment  of  affixing  his  served  it  before  ?    Especially  as  I  had  no- 

signature  to  this  paper,  schemes  lor  escap-  ticed  that   sometimes    when   lying  down 

ing  the  payment  of  his  obligations,  even  upon  a  sofa  to  read  manuscript,  the  double 

iuvolving  the  commission  of  crime,  were  consciousness  nearly  left  me. 
running  riot  in  his  brain.     Hekrtsi:k,    I         Since  then,  adopting  the  simple  conclu- 

hastened  home,  anxious  to  believe  I  was  sion  that  the  organs  of  my  abnormal  vision 

the  victim  of  a  delusion,  yet  unable  to  recall  lie  near  the  top  of  my  head,  I  have  acted 

a  single  instance  in  which  my  now  hated  upon  her  suggestion,  and  have  given  the 

gift  had  deceived  me.  feculty  so  little  play  that  it  is  gradually 

It  was  Margaret's  mother  who,  in  this  growing  weaker,  and  in  time  may  entirely 

instance,  proved  herself  my  good  angel.  disappear.    I  shall  not  regret  it. 

Helen  Barron  Bosfwtck* 


Spring. 

[From  the  Spaakh.] 

Spring  remains  not  always,  maidens ! 
Spring  stays  not  forever ! 
Gather  the  roses  while  'tis  May, 
Wait  not  till  they  fade  away ; 
Youth  and  time  their  sweetest  flowers 
Weave  in  morning's  dewy  hours  ! 

Spring  remains  not  always,  maidens ! 
Spring  stays  not  forever ! 
Swiftly  glide  the  years  away. 
Till,  how  oft,  like  birds  of  prey, 
From  the  west  and  from  the  east. 
Come  the  Harpies  to  our  feast. 

Spring  remains  not  always,  maidens ! 
Spring  stays  not  forever ! 
While  you  deem  your  life-bell  knolling 
Gaily  for  life's  morn.  His  tolling 
Even  then  for  evening, — o'er 
Vanished  joys  that  come  no  more ! 

Spring  remains  not  always,  maidens  I 

Spring  stays  not  forever ! 

Joy,  then,  while  youth  yet  is  yours  5 

Love — that  love  which  still  endures 

When,  'mid  woman's  golden  hairs 

She  a  web  of  silver  wears !  Caroline 
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WHEN  we  listen  with  delight  to  the 
sweet,  inspiring  strains  of  music, 
that  issue  from  human  lips,  from  cunning 
instruments  roused  by  human  hand,  or 
from  any  source  whatever,  we  but  exercise 
a  faculty, or  indulge  a  taste,  that  we  possess 
in  common  with  our  kind. 

After  the  meagre  supply  of  the  merest 
physical  wants,  there  is  nothing  that  has 
power  like  music,  to  move  the  hearts  of  all 
alike. 

There  are  among  the  motley  throng  in- 
habiting this  world  of  ours,  many  who  can 
look  unmoved  upon  the  grandest  scenes  in 
nature,  and  listen  stupidly  to  the  most  god- 
like eloquence ;  who  can  witness  human 
suffering  and  sacrifice  with  no  answering 
throb  of  sympathy,  and  see  no  beauty  in 
picture  or  statue.  There  are  souls  so  dull 
—  or  rather,  souls  that  are  and  have  been 
so  unfortunately  surrounded  by  crushing  dr- 
cumstances,  or  that  have  misimproved  their 
opportunities — that  they  are  unable  to  com- 
prehend with  their  undeveloped  powers, 
the  vastness  of  the  beauty  and  power  repre- 
sented in  any  of  these  things. 

But  there  is  something  in  music,  that 
they  all  understand  and  appreciate,  as  it 
were  by  common  instinct.  The  aged  and 
the  young,  the  refined  and  degraded,  the 
wise  and  the  unwise,  are  swayed  by  the 
power  of  song  as  by  nothing  else.  All  for- 
get their  peculiar  troubles  and  cares.  The 
ragged  child  is  no  longer  miserable,  but  for 
the  time  is  clothed,  and  warmed,  and  at 
home.  The  poor  girl  who  gave  her  last 
penny  to  one  more  needy  than  herself,  and 
the  vagrant  boy  who  knows  not  where  he 
shall  obtain  his  next  meal,  or  find  lodging 
for  the  coming  night,  listen  with  no  thought 
of  to-morrow's  need.  The  aged  forget  their 
hoary  hairs  and  painful  step,  and  the  young 
their  vanity,  mischief,  and  eager  hopes. 
The  wise  think  not  of  their  learning,  nor 
the  unwise  of  their  ignorance.  The  proud 
drop  their  haughty  looks,  and  the  wicked 
in  pursuit  of  evil  ends  pause  and  listen, 
while  the  downtrodden  and  humble  look  up 
with  sudden  conviction  that  they  are  God's 
chikiren,  notwithstanding  all  This  is  the 
nuracle  of  song. 


This  love  of  sweet  sounds,  so  universal, 
is  all  one  with  that  love  of  peace,  order, 
beauty  and  truth,  in  which  the  noble' and 
truly  educated  soul  lives,  moves,  and  has 
its  being.  This  love  is  one  of  the  natural 
characteristics  or  attributes  of  the  human 
soul.  It  lies  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
dormant  in  all,  but  in  all  it  is  awake  to  the 
influence  of  harmonious  sound,  however 
insensible  it  may  be  to  beauty  of  another 
kind.  One,  it  is  true,  enjoys  more  intensely 
than  another.  One  may  be  able  to  give 
but  little  expression  to  the  harmony  in  his 
heart,  he  may  have  as  little  desire  as  ability 
to  sing  or  to  play  himself,  yet  he  enjoys  ac- 
cording to  his  capacity  the  music  that  he 
hears,  while  another  may  compel  the  world 
to  pause  and  listen  with  rapture  and  awe 
to  notes  that  seem  inspired  of  Heaven  and 
worthy  of  an  angel's  lyre. 

Poetry  and  music  are  closely  allied.  Few 
excel  in  either,  and  not  many  make  any  at- 
tempt in  that  direction,  but  some  one  has 
said,  and  truly,  that  all  write  poetry  at  some 
time  in  their  lives.  Yes  there  are  moments 
ot  inspiration  to  all,  when  they  write, — 
or  would  if  they  could  wield  the  pen  —  as 
true  poetry  as  any  that  has  found  its  place 
on  the  deathless  page.  How  many  a  prosy 
soul  has  found  his  thoughts  involuntarily 
coming  into  numbers,  and  his  numbers 
set  to  music,  as  he  passed  through  the 
very  bright  or  the  very  dark  places  of 
experience.  Other  souls  heard  not  the 
melody  that  ravished  his ,  ears,  and  cared 
not  for  it,  but  there  was  music  for  them 
also,  according  to  each  one*s  gif^. 

The  simplest  n^usic  is  that  which  sways 
all.  The  greatest  artists  enjoy  the  perfect 
unpretending  harmony  all  the  more  keenly 
for  their  superior  culture  and  taste,  and 
those  wholly  unskilled,  understand  and  en- 
joy it  all  the  more  easily  for  its  simplicity. 
True  music  is  one  form  of  the  soul's  native 
language.  No  interpreter  is  needed.  Where- 
ever  the  notes  are  heard,  they  are  under- 
stood alike  by  the  people  of  each  clime.  . 
This  universal  and  innate  love  and  appre- 
ciation of  harmony  is  to  me  a  beautiful 
proof  ot  the  revealed  truth,  that  man  is 
created  spiritually  in  the  image  of  God, 
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Marred  and  defaced  the  image  is,  by  human 
wickedness,  yet  strike  this  chord  in  any 
heart  and  it  fails  not  to  give  quick  and 
earnest  response.  Beautiful  emblem  this, 
and  assurance  too  of  the  hidden  sympathy, 
and  unsevered  relation,  which  all  humanity 
bears  to  the  universal  harmony  which  God 
has  ordained  as  the  final  result  of  his  gov- 
ernment. 

The  art  of  music  is  the  one  which  is 
nearest  divine.  This  inwrought  taste,  or 
natural  gift,  crude  as  its  manifestation  is  in 
most  cases,  may  be  indefinitely  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated.  There  are  few,  if  in- 
deed any,  who  cannot  learn  to  sing  or  at- 
tain some  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  sci- 
ence of  music,  if  their,  education  is  com- 
menced early  enough,  and  is  conducted 
with  even  moderate  skill. 

I  remember  several  years  since  taking 
my  seat  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  audience 
which  had  assembled  at  the  call  ot  one  who 
was  understood  to  be  an  enthusiast  in  mu- 
sic Many  nationalities,  all  ages,  all  possi- 
ble temperaments,  and  all  the  various  de^ 
grees  of  culture  were  represented  in  the 
crowd.  We  were  assured  that  all  people 
could  sing,  and  ought  to  sing  ;  and  that  it 
was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  make 
them  sing.  We  all  loved  music.  We 
should  all  sing  in  heaven.  We  might  ga 
on  our  way  there,  with  songs  in  our  hearts 
and  upon  our  lips,  as  well  as  with  everlast- 
ing jo>  upon  our  heads.  Soon,  there  were 
distributed  among  us,  printed  sheets  of 
music.  A  few  moments  o^  instruction  fol- 
lowed, and  soon  to  our  mutual  astonish- 
ment we  found  ourselves, — all  of  us, — 
singing  together,  and  singing  correctly. 
We  sang  all  the  evening,  tunes  both  new 
and  old,  and  when  at  last  we  rose  with  one 
accord  to  go  out,  and  sang  those  grand  old 
words,  "  Praise  God  from  whom  all  bless- 
ings flow,''  there  was  no  heart  unmoved 
and  no  silent  or  inharmonious  voice.  I 
feel  sure  that  all  who  were  there  must  re- 
member that  occasion  still,  as  I  do,  as  one 
of  the  happiest  hours  ol  life.  This  is  an 
example  of  what  might  be  if  people  could 
be  induced  to  cooperate  with  leaders  who 
are  imbued  with  the  spiiit  of  their  work. 

I  have  often  recalled  that  evening's  sing- 
ing, as  an  example  of  the  singing  that  we 


ought  to  have,  in  all  our  churches,  and  tHat 
we  could  have  if  the  musical  talent  of  the 
masses  could  be  reached  and  cultivated  a» 
it  ought  to  be. 

The  musical  faculty  should  be  cultivated 
not  only  because  its  exercise  is  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  of  pleasures,  but  because  it 
is  a  roost  potent  means  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  elevation.  Whatever  has  power 
to  arrest  general  attention,  to  move  the 
masses,  may  be  used  for  good.  What  lever 
have  we  like  the  power  of  music  ? 

It  is  fitly  represented  in  ancient  fable 
by  the  story  of  Orpheus.  When  he  struck 
the  chords  of  his  lyre,  the  very  trees  and 
rocks  moved  in  accord  with  the  notes,  and 
the  ravenous  beasts  of  the  forest  gathered 
gently  around  him  to  listen.;  and  when  he 
descended  fearlessly  into  the  palace  of 
Pluto,  at  the  sound  of  his  golden  shell  the 
wheel  of  Ixion  stopped,  Tantalus  forgot  his 
torturing  thirst,  and  the  vulture  ceased  to 
prey  upon  the  vitals  of  his  victim,  and  the 
gods  granted  his  prayer. 

Music  is  indeed  a  powerful  ally  to  all 
good  works  and  objects.  The  teachers  ot 
music  are  doing  no  common  work,  and 
they  should  have  every  aid  extended  to 
them  that  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the 
people  can  supply. 

How  often  is  the  hand  of  iniquity  ar- 
rested by  the  elevating  influence  of  music. 
How  is  order  restored  as  by  magic  in  a  tur- 
bulent crowd,  when  good  music  is  intro- 
duced. How  all  hearts  join  in  one  when 
some  sweet  familiar  song  is  sung,  how 
their  hopes  rise,  and  th^y  feel  more  strongly 
the  claims  ol  faith  and  charity.  Gather 
the  vicious,  destitute  children  from  the 
city  streets,  and  notice  how  they  look  with 
indifference  upon  all  your  maps  and  pic- 
tures, and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  your  words  of 
counsel  and  instruction  ;  but  ask  them  to 
join  in  song  and  What  intense  interest  you 
see  at  once,  how  the  eyes  sparkle,  and  how 
the  soul  that  you  thought  alnnost  wanting, 
glorifies  every  little  face  ;  and  the  lessons 
you  would  teach  you  can  put  in  the  words 
of  the  song  and  be  sure  they  will  not  be 
forgotten. 

When  it  is  wished  to  rouse  the  populace 
to  a  white  heat  of  patriotism  or  zeal,  yon 
must  put  sentiments  that  appeal  to  the  pop- 
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ular  mind  into  fitting  numbers,  and  set  the 
numbers  to  music,  that  can  touch  the  popu- 
lar heart,  and  your  object  is  attained.  The 
children  of  the  day  school  will  study  with 
double  diligence,  and  learn  whh  double 
facility,  if  tbe  dull  hours  are  interspersed 
with  song.  Even  the  multiplication  table 
will  quickly  lodge  itself  in  the  brain  of  the 
dullest  boy  or  girl,  if  you  set  the  tedious 
columns  to  music 

Tbe  educating^  ennobling,  uplifting  power 
that  good  music  could  be  made  to  be  among 
tbe  children  of  men  can  scarcely  be  esti- 
mated. This  power  has  always  been  recog«- 
nized  to  some  extent.  The  Bible  calls  our 
attention  constantly  to  the  value  of  music 
and  the  duty  of  cultivating  it  God  speaks 
to  Job  of  the  time  when  the  morning  stars 
sang  together;  and  "everything  that  hath 
breath  "  is  called  upon  to  join  in  the  har- 
monious anthem  of  praise.  Scipio  in  pagan 
story  dreams  of  the  music  oi  the  spheres^ 
and  a  most  glorious  vision  is  unfolded  to 
him. 

AH  who  have  to  do  with  music  are  the 
better  for  it.  They  are  not  perfect,  it  is 
true,  but  they  are  better  than  they  would 
be  without  that  knowledge  and  practice^ 
A  knowledge  of  harnnony  in  music  has  a 
tendency  to  promote  harmony  of  theory 
and  practice  in  all  things. 

And  a  soul  imbued  with  the  spirit,  will 
^scover  speedily  harmony  and  symmetry 
everywhere,  and  in  every  thing  throughout 
the  government  of  God*  It  will  discover 
that  there  is  unwritten  music  in  all  tbe 
substance  and  phenomena  ot  nature^  and  in 


the  inner  sanctuaries  of  life ;  music  deeper, 
sweeter,  and  more  exalted  than  any  melo- 
dies of  earthly  invention. 

The  loosened  rock  falls  into  the  abyss 
below,  the  overblown  tree  goes  down' 
among  its  companions  of  the  forest,  the 
hoarse-toned  thunder  peals  through  the 
sky,  but  harsh  as  these  sounds  may  seem, 
they  johi  with  the  voice  of  the  winds  and  the 
waters,  and  there  is  no  discord.  And  com- 
prehending that  the  harmony  that  rules  in 
the  woiid  of  matter,  must  be  established 
and  maintained  in  the  world  of  mfnd,  man 
hastens  to  put  himseH  in  accord  with  the 
universal  law. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  music,  and  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  is  edu- 
cation in  the  direction  of  all  goodness  and 
truth.  It  would  be  a  blessing  of  the  first 
magnitude  to  our  land  and  world,  if  all 
were  trained  Irom  infancy,  to  the  study  id 
music. 

Let  then  the  voice  of  song  be  heard  in 
every  bouse.  Let  tbe  piano,  wgan,  harp 
aad  guitar,  lend  their  inspiration  and  aid  if 
you  wiU ;  but,  let  us  have  all  the  peo(^e  — 
as  a  means  of  education  and  of  growth  to- 
ward all  that  which  is  truly  noUe  and  beau- 
tiful—  trained  to  give  expression  to  the 
sweet  strains  that  their  souls  in  tbeir  better 
moments  hear.  For  they  are  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  peace,  joy  and  purity  of  heart, 
and  they  approach  mto  that  perfect  har- 
mony which  we  cannot  separate  from  our 
ideal  of  the  order,  light,  and  beauty  that 
dwell  in  home  as  it  should  be  on  earth,  and 
in  Heaven  above.  A,  J  Ckapiu^ 


Miserere. 

"  Give  me  one  ring  of  your  golden  hair, 

Only  one  little  rii^ !''  I  said. 
Ah,  me !  it  gleams  so  brightly  there,— 

And  the  beautiful  girl  is  dead ! 

"  Let  me  touch  the  scarlet  of  your  lips, — 

Only  one  little  touch ! "  I  cried. 
That  kiss  is  thrilling  my  pulses  yet, 

And  'twas  hours  ago  she  died. 

'**Let  me  hold  your  hand,  your  deaf  little  hand. 

For  the  rest  of  life  \ "  I  plead. 
The  eternal  shadows  sweep  between, 

And  I  hold  the  hand-^of  my  dead.  Maud  Manning, 
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IV. 


LIANE  stood  still  and  looked  into 
these  irregular  but  expressive  fea- 
tures ;  she  was  about  to  reply,  then  sud- 
denly the  blood  flushed  over  her  face,  even 
to  her  temples,  and  her  large,  bright  eyes 
grew  cold  and  hard  as  steel;  under  this 
fiery,  eloquent  gaze  she  would  not  enter 
upon  such  an  exciting  theme.  Conquering 
a  painful  impression,  she  said,  coolly  and 
repellingly :  "  With  such  plaintive  tones  as 
I  have  just  heard,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  think  of  a  paradise.  Who  is  the  unhap- 
py woman  in  that  house  ?  " 

The  cheeks  of  the  priest  grew  pale.  Ev- 
idently irritated,  he  cast  a  sullen  glance  at 
the  young  lady,  who,  with  a  single  proud 
turn  of  her  lovely  head,  made  herself  thus 
unapproachable.  This  was  the  *'  Countess 
Trachenberg,"  with  all  her  spotless  ances- 
try behind  her.  ♦*  Will  it  not  offend  your 
proud  feelings,  my  lady,  to  know  that  in 
Schonwerth  an  unfortunate  is  harbored  ?  " 
said  he,  with  sharp  irony.  *•  There  is  no 
one  more  unrelenting  than  the  proudly  vir- 
tuous woman, — well  for  herl  But  also 
woe  to  those  who  with  their  hot  hearts  have 
gone  astray !  I  know  this  coldly  chaste 
and  censuring  look  ;  it  cuts  like  a  sword  ! " 
What  words  were  these  from  a  priest*s 
mouth  1  He  turned  around  and  pointed 
towards  the  house  with  the  cane  roof,  al- 
ready lost  to  sight  behind  the  rose-bushes. 
"  Who  now  would  believe  that  that  paral- 
yzed, stammering  creature,  whose  feet  and 
arms  are  already  touched  by  death,  once 
danced  in  the  streets  of  Benares  ?  She 
was  a  bayadere,  a  poor  Hindoo  maiden, 
whom  a  Mainau  brought  over  the  sea. 
This  so-called  *  Vale  of  Cashmere,'  under  a 
German  sky,  arose  for  her  sake ;  thousands 
have  been  squandered  in  order  to  entice 
from  her  a  smile,  in  order  to  make  her  for- 
get the  sky  of  her  native  land  —  " 

'*  And  now  she  eats  the  bread  of  charity 
in  this  Schonwer'h,  and  is  dependent  upon 
that  harsh  woman  for  good  or  ill,"  mur- 
mured Liane,  much  excited.  ''And  her 
child,  who  is  abused  — '' 

"  My  lady,  for  your  own  interest  I  must 


beg  you  not  to  judge  so  sharply  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  marshal,"  he  interrupted.  '*  It 
was  his  brother  who  with  this  love  af&ir 
gave  such  offence  to  the  world.  The  man 
has  been  dead  for  years,  but  to  this  day  the 
subject  cannot  be  mentioned  without  excit- 
ing the  old  gentlemen  into  a  fearful  passion. 
He  is  a  strict  Catholic." 

"His  strict  belief,  nevertheless,  gives 
him  no  right  to  oppress  an  innocent  child ; 
and  that  that  is  done,  I  m3rself  have  been  a 
witness,"  said  Liane,  undisturbed. 

At  this  moment  they  entered  the  dusky 
grove ;  Liane  could  not  see  the  face  of  her 
companion,  but  she  heard  an  embarrassed 
cough,  and  after  a  momentary  silence  he 
answered  in  broken  sentences :  "  I  have 
already  designated  that  woman  as  an  unfor- 
tunate :  she  was  faithless,  like  all  Hindoos  ; 
that  boy  has  no  more  claim  on  the  house 
of  Mainau  than  any  other  beggar  who 
knocks  at  the  door  of  Schonwerth." 

Liane  said  not  a  word  more,  and  walKed 
quickly  towards  the  end  of  the  grove ;  it 
was  close  and  hot  under  the  trees,  and  she 
had  a  painful  feeling  as  if  her  companion's 
presence  made  the  air  still  more  oppressive. 
One  of  her  braids  caught,  as  she  thought, 
on  a  bush ;  she  would  release  it,  but  touched 
a  hand  which  was  instantly  withdrawn. 
She  almost  screamed  aloud ;  had  the  slip- 
pery body  of  a  cobra  really  glided  over  her 
hand  she  would  not  have  shuddered  with 
more  terror  than  from  this  contact. 

Beyond  the  trees,  she  shyly  and  involun- 
tarily looked  at  the  priest's  face  in  the 
moonlight ;  it  was  very  calm,  almost  stony. 
The  short  distance  to  the  gate  they  walked 
silently  together;  when  it  closed  behind 
them,  the  priest  stood  still;  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  it  cost  him  a  struggle  to  ex- 
press what  he  wished  to  say.  "This 
Schonwerth  is  hot  ground  for  the  tender 
feet  of  women,  whether  they  come  from  In- 
dia or  —  from  a  noble  German  house.  My 
lady,  a  storm  is  going  through  the  world, 
and  the  watchword  is,  *Down  .with  the 
Ultramontanes,  the  JesuiU.*  They  will 
tell  you  that  I  am  one  of  the  worst  of  these, 
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a  fanatical  Romanist;  they  will  tell  you 
that  in  fullest  measure  I  have  gained  that 
pernicious  influence  over  persons  high  in 
rank  and  office  for  which  the  Jesuit  order 
strive  throughout  the  whole  world.  Think 
of  this  as  you  will  But  if  ever,  in  an  evil 
hour, — and  such  will  come — you  need  an 
interfering,  supportmg  hand,  call  upon  me, 
and;  I  will  be  there." 

He  bowed,  and  with  quick,  elastic  9tep, 
walked  towards  the  north  wing  of  the  cas- 
tle. Liane  hastened  back  into  the  saloon. 
With  trembling  hands  she  locked  the 
double  door  leading  into  the  garden,  and 
mistrustfully  examined  every  opening  be- 
tween the  curtains,  that  no  intrusive  glance 
might  again  penetrate.  Never,  as  regards 
what  the  future  might  bring  to  her,  had  she 
felt  such  a  sense  ot  despair  as  in  this  hour 
— never !  Not  even  in  those  fearful  days, 
when  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer  sound- 
ed in  Rudisdorf  castle,  when  her  mother, 
wringing  her  hands,  ran  through  the  bare, 
echoing  halls  and  rooms,  threw  herself  in 
wildest  despair  on  the  ground,  and  accused 
God  of  letting  the  last  Trachenbergers  die 
of  hunger.  At  that  time  the  strong-hearted 
Ulrica  had  grasped  the  helm,  guided  them 
into  a  comparatively  tolerable  life ;  and  the 
savior  for  herself  and  her  brother  and  sister 
had  been  —  labor.  Labor — a  more  hon- 
orable support  than  the  interfering  hand  of 
that  Catholic  priest !  No,  rather  die  wrest- 
ling with  the  '  evil  hours,'  than  call  upon 
that! 

Next  morning  Liane  discovered,  adjoining 
her  dressing-room,  a  scantily-furnished  but 
pleasant  cabinet,  evidently  meant  to  serve 
as  a  wardrobe.  Here  she  carried  her  plant- 
press,  her  books  and  drawing  materials ; 
here  she  would  work.  The  large  window 
looked  out  upon  a  picturesque  part  of  the 
garden,  and  beyond,  to  the  wooded  moun- 
tains. She  took  possession  of  the  key,  and 
instructed  her  servant,  who  was  just  enter- 
ing, that  she  was  to  carry  the  wardrobe  into 
another  room.  The  girl  excused  her  late 
appearance  on  account  of  the  Mass;  the 
smell  of  the  incense  still  clung  to  her 
dothes.  '*  The  court  priest  was  too  strict," 
she  complained;  '<and  if  a  sick  person 
coiUd  only  crawl,  he  must  go  to  Mass.    He 


o/tsn  stayed  two  or  three  days  in  Schon- 
werth,  had  his  own  apartments  there,  and 
ruled  much  stricter  than  the  Marshal  him- 
self. In  the  city  it  was  just  the  same  :  the 
court-priest  had  great  influence  with  the 
Duchess."  This  long,  breathless  apology 
closed  with  the  exclamation,  **God  be 
thanked !  he  has  just  returned  to  the  city !" 
which  news  was  also  very  agreeable  to  her 
mistress. 

A  servant  entered  and  announced  that 
breakfut  was  ready  in  the  dining-room. 
This  room  was  at  the  end  of  the  suite 
of  apartments  occupied'  by  the  Marshal ; 
the  windows  looked  towards  the  open 
fields,  and  opened  upon  the  spacious  cas* 
tie-yard.  No  knight's  saloon  in  the  fierce 
hunting  and  carousing  times  of  the  Middle 
Ages  could  have  been  furnished  with 
heavier  oak  furniture,  a  greater  number  of 
deer  and  boar  heads  on  the  wall,  and 
more  massive  bowls  on  the  side-board,  than 
was  this  spacious,  high-wainscotted  room. 
From  a  fire-place  in  the  corner  the  flames 
glowed  in  the  morning  sunshine ;  but  this 
glow  extended  not  far  beyond  the  rolling 
chair  of  the  Marshal,  and  the  small  table 
placed  beside  it,  the  room  was  so  large. 

The  gout  in  the  old  gentlemen's  feet 
must  be  less  painful  to-day ;  he  had  left  his 
chair  and  was  standing,  supported  by  his 
crutches,  at  one  of  the  windows,  looking 
down  into  the  court-yard  as  Liane  entered. 
She  saw  his  face  in  profile ;  he  was  a  tall, 
slender  man,  who  once,  like  all  the  Mai- 
naus,  must  have  been  handsome,  only  the 
lines  ot  the  face  must  have  always  seemed 
a  little  too  sharp  and  delicate  for  a  man*s 
face ;  the  deep  impression  between  the 
forehead  and  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  the 
small  space  between  chin  and  nose,  pecu- 
liarities which  years  ago  characterized  the 
face  as  piquant,  were  now  indicative  of  a 
deep-seated  maliciousness.        " 

Through  the  half-open  door  of  the  ad- 
joining room  the  loud  voice  of  little  Leo 
sounded;  it  acted,  strangely  enough,  in 
view  of  the  appearance  at  the  window,  re- 
ally encouraging  to  Liane's  spirits.  At  a 
respectful  distance  from  the  Marshal  stood 
the  housekeeper.  She  had  a  book  and 
some  papers  in  her  hand,  —  apparently  an 
account  book  and  bills ;  she,  however,  was 
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■  extending  her  long  neck,  and  was  emleav- 
oring  to  look  over  the  old  gentleman's 
shoulder  into  the  court-yard.  Not  a  fea- 
ture in  this  woman's  fiaioe  betrayed  that  she 
thought  of  the  night's  events,  as  her  new 
mistress  glided  by  her  and  politely  greeted 
the  Marshal.  He  turned,  gracefully  and 
gallantly  replied  to  the  greeting,  but  with 
evident  haste,  his  whole  interest  seeming 
to  be  occupied  with  some  object  in  the 
court 

"There!  see  there!"  said  he  excitedly 
to  Liane,  who  now  stood  beside  him  ;  and 
he  pointed  through  the  window.  *' Those 
infamous  vagabonds  there  have  been  cut- 
ting down  some  young  saplings  in  the  new 
plantationsj—scoundrels  I  They  know  very 
well  that  the  whip  hangs  on  the  nail  since 
I  am  condemned  to  sit  in  my  chair.  Now 
this  time,  at  least,  Raoul  will  make  an  ex- 
ample of  them ;  this  touches  kirn,  too ;  the 
plantations  are  Ais  work ! " 

Baron  Mainau  must  have  just  returned 
from  a  morning  ride ;  he  ware  spurs,  bad 
his  riding-whip  in  his  hand,  and  his  clothes 
were  dusty.  Before  him  stood  the  ^^  Infa- 
mous vagabonds,"  —  a  couple  of  village 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  A  field-watch- 
man, on  whom  everything  looked  faded  and 
shabby  except  his  bright  brass  badge,  had 
brought  them  in,  and  now,  holding  the  boy 
by  the  collar,  was  reporting  their  offence. 
From  all  the  windows  listening  heads  were 
seen  ;  and  the  glance  of  a  stable  boy,  stand- 
ing lazily  in  the  doorway  of  a  shed,  hung 
earnestly  on  the  whip  which  **  the  master  " 
snapped  playfully  in  the  air  during  the  re- 
port. The  little  girt  w.ept  bitterly  in  her 
apron,  and  the  drooping  face  of  the  boy 
was  white  with  fear. 

The  report  was  ended ;  Baron  Mainau 
scolded  angrily ;  his  voice  could  be  heard 

.  above ;  he  swung  his  whip  in  certain  prom- 
ise of  a  vigorous  chastisement  with  each 
descent,  over  the  heads  of  the  little  delin- 
quents, then  pointed  with  it  to  the  open 
court-yard  door.  The  girl  let  her  apron 
fell  and  ran  hastily  out,  the  boy  following 
instantly ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  amid  the 
laughter  of  the  castle-servanU  they  disap- 
peared around  the  corner. 

*'The  fool  that  he  is!"  muttered  the 
Marshal,  in  a  rage,  and  limped  back  to  his 


chair;  he  was  in  the  worst  of  humors 
Mrs.  Lohn  wrapped  the  quilt  around  his 
feet,  stirred  up  the  fire,  and  with  her  mo- 
notonous voice  asked  for  further  orders 
from  her  master,  pointing  to  the  account 
book. 

*'  Nothing,"  said  he,  in  a  surly  tone,  *<bat 
what  I  have  already  ordered,  —  no  Madeira 
over  there  in  the  India  house !  Yon  are 
out  of  your  senses,  Lohn,  and  must  think 
that  money  drops  from  my  sleeves.  Why 
not  rather  wine  and  bouillon  baths  at  once  ? 
I  believe  you  wouki  be  capable  of  demand- 
ing even  that" 

'*  It's  all  the  same  to  me,  sir ;  what  does 
it  concern  nie  ? "  replied  the  housekeeper, 
with  an  air  of  indii&rence.  ^*  it's  all  alike 
to  me  wliether  I  pour  wine  or  water  into 
the  spoon  which  I  give  to  her.  '*  The  new 
doctor  has  simply  said,  'She  must  have 
Madeira.' " 

'*  The  simpleton  1  Let  him  take  himself 
out  of  the  way  with  all  his  mighty  wisdom  ! 
He  has  nothing  to  examine  over  there  1 " 

**0n  the  day  when  he  was  appointed 
physician  for  the  castle,  the  young  Baron 
himself  ordered  him  to  do  so,"  observed 
the  woman,  wholly  unmoved  by  the  coarse 
words  of  her  master.  *'  He  has  examined 
her,  and  has  twice  inquired  of  me  —  as  if  I 
could  know  that — whether  the  paralysis 
was  not  preceeded  by  an  attack  of  chok- 
ing." 

Meanwhile  Liane  stepped  to  the  large 
round  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  on 
which  stood  the  breakfast  She  took  up 
the  cofiee  pot,  and  was  standing  with  her 
back  to  the  speakers,  but  turned  suddenly 
in  alarm  and  grasped  her  light  muslin 
dress;  such  a  shower  of  sparks  darted  from 
the  fire-place;  the  Marshal,  in  his  rage, 
was  striking  his  crutch  violently  among  the 
biasing  logs. 

«  Go  out  of  the  room,  Lohn ! "  said  he, 
with  flashing  eyes,  pointing  to  the  door. 
'*  You  tire  me  with  your  old  woman's  gc«- 
sip." 

The  housekeeper  marched  dutifully  tow- 
ards the  door,  aad  seized  the  handle  noisily. 
At  the  MMind  he  again  struck  violently  at 
the  burning  wood,  but  turned  his  bict  tow- 
ard the  woman.  **LDhn!"  he  recalled  her. 
^*You   are    the  most   intolerable   woman 
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whom  I  have  ever  seen ;  but  you  are,  at 
least  in  one  respect,  bettei'  than  the  rest  of 
.the  castle-knaves ;  you  generally  keep  your 
wisdom  to  yourself!"  He  oleared  his 
throat.  "  For  all  that  I  care,  you  may  give 
her  the  Madeira,  but  only  in  teaspooafnls  ; 
do  you  hear  ?  in  teaspoon fuls !  mofr  will 
.certainly  be  bad  for  her.  But  the  doctor's 
visits  I  from  this  time  forward  Ibrbid,  once 
for  all.  He  disturbs  her  with  his  examina- 
tions, and  cannot  help  her  besides." 

At  this  moment,  from  the  adjoining  room 
a  loud  outcry  arose,  followed  by  a  flood  of 
angry  words  from  Leo ;  then  tbe  boy's  feet 
were  heard  stamping. 

"  Hollo !  what's  the  matter?"  exclaimed 
the  Marshal.  **  Where  is  that  person,  that 
Berger,  keeping  herself  again  ?  " 

**  I  am  here,  sir,"  answered  the  governess, 
stepping  to  the  threshold  with  an  offended 
yet  humble  mien.  ''I  have  been  in  the 
room  all  the  time.  Dear  Leo  was  at  first 
.very  good,  very  good  indeed ;  then  a  draw- 
ing fell  out  of  GabriePs  Prayer  Book.  That 
boy  is  too  silly,  too  dull,  sir.  Instead  of 
letting  the  child  have  the  paper,  be  puUed 
it  out  of  his  hand." 

Little  Leo  interrupted  her,  pushing  her 
aside  with  his  sturdy  fists,  and  storming 
into  the  room ;  in  each  hand  he  held  a  torn 
paper.     *'But  she  need  not  have  torn  it ; 
wasn't  that  stupid,  grandpapa  ?  "  he  cried. 
^  I  wanted  to  keep  the  picture,  that  is  true, 
.and  Gabriel  wouldn't  give  it  to  me,  not  at 
.  all ;  and  then  she  took  the  handsome  lion 
.  and  tore  it  in  two  pieces, ;  only  see  here  I " 
"  I  must  compliment  you  on  your  incom- 
parable   manner  of  deciding,  Miss  Solo- 
soon,"  said  the  Marshal,  with  a  biting  sar- 
casm, to  the  governess,  who,  conscious  of 
being  in  the  right,  bad  stepped  nearer,  and 
BOW  turned  her  face  aside  in  her  embarrass- 
ment    He  took  the  pieces  of  paper  and 
cast  a  glance  at  them. 

'*  Gabriel  I "  be  called,  in  a  harsh,  order- 
ing tone. 

The  boy  came  forward,  paler  than  usual, 
.and  with  drooped  eyelids,  stood  by  the 
door. 

**You  have  been  seiiawliiig  again,  have 

•  you?"  asked  the  Marshal,  sharply.    He 

4rew  his  little  eyes  closer  iKigeJ^r,  and 

like  a  poisoned  arrow,  the   concentrated 


glance  flashed  through  the  gray  lashes  tow- 
ards the  trembling  boy.  Gabriel  was  si- 
lent. 

"  There  vou  stand  now  again,  and  act  as 
if  you  couldn't  count  three,  you  deceiver  I 
And  beyond  the  wire  fence  there,  you  are 
doing  all  sorts  of  forbidden  things.  I  know 
you,  my  lad.  Spoiling  this  fine  paper  with 
your  meddlesome  pencil,  and  singing  world- 
ly songs,  as  bold  as  a  meadow-lark." 

Much  shocked,  Liane  looked  towards  the 
boy ;  those  were  tbo  songs  which  the  un- 
fortunate son,  wiih  anxious  heart,  sang  to 
soothe  his  excited  mother. 

The  Marshal  rubbed  the  paper  between 
his  fingers.  *^  And  what  splendid  paper  is 
this,  too,  which  you  have  spoiled?"  he 
asked. 

The  housekeeper  had  the  door-knob  still 
in  her  hand,  as  if  she  forgot  she  was  to 
leave  the  room,  but  now  stepped  quickly 
towards  them  ;  her  face  was  perfectly  calm  ; 
perhSips  the  red  of  the  cheeks  was  a  little 
deeper  than  usual.  '*He  had  that  from 
me,  sir,"  she  said,  in  her  short,  resolute 
tone. 

The  old  gentlemen  turned  around. 
**  What  does  that  mean,  Lohn  ?  How  dare 
you,  against  my  express  wish  and  will  —  " 
**  Ay,  sir,  at  Christmas  one  is  not  so  par- 
ticular ;  then  it  only  depends  on  one's  get- 
ting thanks  for  one's  few  pennies,  and  the 
boy's  whole  heart  hangs  on  that  paper. 
To  the  Watchnmn  Martin's  children  I  gave 
a  whole  taUeful  of  toys  and  cakes,  and  no 
■  one  found  anything  wrong  in  that.  I  don't 
concern  myself  the  whole  year  through 
whether  Gabriel  Writes  or  draws ;  that  is 
not  my  business,  and  I  don't  understand  it, 
either ;  but  I  thought  to  myself,  *  Ay,  now, 
if  he  should  sometime  paint  a  Madonna, 
that  would  be  no  sin." 

The  Marshal  measured  her  with  long, 
distrustful  glance.  '<  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er an  infinite  stupidity  speaks  in  you  or,  — 
whether  you  are  artfully  cunning,"  said  he, 
slowly  and  significantly. 

Mrs.  Lohn  coolly  withstood  the  look. 
"  Good  heavens  !  I  have  never  been  cun- 
ning my  life  long ;  it  must  certainly  be  stu- 
pidity, sir." 

"  Well,  I  must  beg  then,  that  in  future 
you  will  refrain  from  your  stupid  tricks  on 
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Christmas  eve.  Keep  your  few  pennies  in 
your  own  pocket  for  the  days  when  you  can 
no  longer  serve  and  work  ! "  and  he  struck 
his  cane  violently  on  the  floor.  "  The  boy 
shall  not  draw,  absolutely  not ;  it  distracts 
his  attention.  Is  that  a  Madonna  ? "  and 
he  held  up  the  fragments  of  a  correctly 
drawn  lion,  in  the  act  of  springing.  '*  I  tell 
you  the  boy  does  everything  over  yonder 
but  what  he  should,  and  you  are  simple 
enough  to  support  him  in  it  Answer  me  !'' 
and  he  turned  to  the  boy ;  "  What  is  to  be 
your  vocation  ?  " 

"  I  shall  go  into  the  cloister,"  was  the 
low  reply. 

"And  what  for?" 

"  I  shall  pray  for  my  mother,"  said  the 
boy,  and  now  the  tears  burst  from  the 
drooped  eyes. 

"Right ;  you  shall  pray  for  your  mother : 
for  that  you  were  born,  for  that  God  sent 
you  into  the  world.  And  if  you  wear  your 
knees  to  the  bone,  and  call  on  Gdd  tor 
mercy  day  and  night,  you  can  never  do 
enough.  That  you  know ;  that  the  priest 
has  again  and  again  repeated  to  you,  and 
yet  your  soul  hangs  on  earthly  things,  and 
you  even  lay  these  strictly  forbidden  abom- 
inations in  your  Prayer  Book.  Shame  on 
you  !  you  are  a  miserable  fellow  !  March  ! 
out  of  the  room  with  you  I " 

The  shrinking  figure  of  the  boy  disap- 
peared behind  the  door  like  a  shadow. 

"  Lohn,  collect  all  that  Christmas  paper 
and  bring  it  to  me  ! "  said  the  Marshal. 

"As  you  will,  sir,"  replied  the  house- 
keeper, smoothing  down  her  stiff  apron ; 
her  hand  was  a  little  unsteady,  but  other- 
wise she  maintained  her  gravest  mien,  and 
with  an  awkward  bow,  left  the  room. 

"Grandpapa  is  too  cross  to-day," mur- 
mured Leo  to  his  governess.  Terrified,  she 
put  her  hand  over  his  mouth  ;  he  pushed  it 
roughly  away,  and  struck  her,  then  angrily 
rubbed  his  lips  with  his  sleeve.  "You 
shall  not  touch  my  face  with  your  cold 
hands  ;  I  can't  bear  it,"  h«  said,  rudely. 

Liane  waited  in  vain  for  a  reproof  from 
the  Marshal,  but  he  looked  away  into  the 
fire,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  the  harsh  blow 
on  the  governess'  hand. 

"  You  are  a  very  naughty  boy,  and  de- 


serve to  be  punished,"  said  Liane,  at  last, 
sternly. 

"  Oh,  if  you  please,  he  did  not  mean  any> 
thing  wrong,"  lisped  the  governess,  bind- 
ing the  boy's  napkin  around  his  neck. 
"  We  agree  together,  in  general,  very  well; 
don't  we,  Leo,  my  darling  ?  " 

"  With  such  maxims  you  will  not  accom- 
plish much.  Miss  Berger,"  replied  Liane. 
"And  for  the  child  himself,  such  treat- 
ment—" 

"  Please,  I  act  according  to  higher  in- 
structions," interrupted  the  governess,  pert- 
ly, with  a  side-glance  at  the  Marshal ;  "  and 
shall  always  strive  to  win  approval  in  that 
direction ;  no  one  can  serve  two  masters 
and  —  " 

"  Will  you  let  me  finish  what  I  have  to 
say.  Miss  ?  "  and  Liane  coolly  and  with  a 
commanding  gesture  cut  off  the  flow  of 
words,  so  that  the  governess,  abashed,  let 
her  eyes  sink. 

"  Allow  me^  on  the  other  hand,  to  inter- 
rupt you,  my  lady,"  cried  the  old  gentle- 
man. He  was  leaning  negligently  back  in 
his  chair,  tapping  the  tips  of  his  outspread 
fingers  against  one  another,  while  an  im- 
pertinent smile  played  around  his  lips. 
'Yesterday  you  were  an  imposing  yet 
charming  young  bride.  I  can  assure  you 
that  you  pleased  me  far  better  then  than 
to-day,  in  this  assumed  maternal  dignity ; 
this  wise  mien  ill  becomes  your  young  face. 
Tell  me  whence  do  you  get  this  incli- 
nation to  interfere  in  the  training  of  chil- 
dren ?  not  from  the  noble  mamma,  certain- 
ly ;  her  I  know.'* 

All  this  he  said,  smiling,  sportively,  while 
he  continued  to  play  with  his  fingers,  and 
the  head,  leaned  back,  showed  the  white, 
well-preserved  teeth. 

"Ah  I  perhaps  in  the  seminary  you 
read  the  "  Emile,"  by  Rosseau  of  blessed 
memory,  —  with  or  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  preceptress, — all  the  same  !  These 
ideas  were  once  all  the  fashion,  and  they 
were  coquetted  with  so  long,  until  most  of 
the  bewildered  heads  were  lost  entirely  un- 
der the  guillotine.  My  lady,  we  are  again 
on  dangerous  paths;  the  men  who  come 
after  us  must  be  iron.  Therefore  it  is  for 
us  to  sow  dragon's  teeth,  and  not  those  so- 
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caMed  *  seeds  of  virtue,'  of  which  the  school- 
masters of  to-day  have  their  pockets  so 
full,  and  of  which  they  toast  so  much  in 
their  assemblies.  Therefore  in  future  do 
not  spoil  your  delicate  and  very  childish 
features  with  an  untimely  severity,  my  fair 
lady,  but  let  me  attend  to  these  matters  in 
future,  as  I  have  done  before.  And  now,  I 
beg  you,  give  me  a  cup  of  chocolate  from 
your  white  hands." 

D'ane  placed  a  cup  on  a  small  waiter,  and 
herself  presented  it  to  him.  Outwardly  she 
was  perfectly  calm,  and  let  herself  be  dis- 
turbed neither  by  the  triumphant  glance  of 
the  governess,  nor  the  continued  scornful 
sraile  of  the  Marshal.  He  looked  up  at 
her  for  a  moment  as  he  took  his  cup ;  foi 
the  first  time  she  could  see  deep  into  his 
small,  expressive  eyes  ;  they  were  flashing 
with  malice.  This  man  was  her  implacable 
enemy,  with  whom  she  must  wrestle  as 
long  as  he  lived :  this  she  said  to  herself  at 
I  once.  Also  she  was  much  too  shrewd  not 
to  see  that  here,  by  gentle  submission,  she 
would  be  lost,  trodden  under  foot,  and  that 
she  could  only  maintain  her  position  if  she 
could  awe  him  ;  that  implied  "pay  him  back 
in  his  own  coin." 

He  took  her  left  hand  and  examined  it. 
*' A  handsome,  genuine  aristocratic  hand ! " 
Lightly  he  passed  his  hand  over  the  tip  of 
^ her  fore-finger.  "It  is  very  rough ;  you 
have  sewed,  —  not  embroidered,  but  seived, 
my  lady ;  the  linen  for  the  bridal  outfit  ? 
Hem  !  these  many  pricks  and  wounds  must 
be  smoothed  away  before  we  —  could  pre- 
sent you  at  Court ;  the  touch-stone  for  a 
skilful  seamstress  does  not  suit  for  a  Bar- 
oness Mainau.  Heavens !  how  things 
change !  What  would  the  red  Job  of 
Trachenberg,  the  richest  and  most  power- 
ful of  the  crusading  knights,  say  to  these 
little  wounds ! " 

The  young  lady  looked  down  on  him 
with  a  grave  smile.  "In  his  time  diligent 
bands  were  no  disgrace  to  a  lady  of  rank," 
said  she  ;  "and  as  regards  our  poverty, 
with  which  you  connect  these  little  wounds, 
perhaps  he  would  be  wise  enough  to  say 
tbat  change  is  mightier  than  human  will, 
and  that  the  centuries  which  have  elapsed 
since  then  could  not  pass  without  leaving 
traces  on  the  various  families.  The  Mai- 
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naus,  also,  were  not  always  despisers  of  la- 
bor. I  have  often  searched  through  our 
family  archives,  and  know  from  the  record 
of  one  of  my  ancestors  that  a  Mainau  was 
his  castellan  for  a  long  time,  and  he  speaks 
of  him  as  a  *  brave,  faithful  and  diligent 
man.* " 

She  stepped  back  to  the  table  and  pre- 
pared the  coflfee ;  for  a  moment  it  was  very 
still  in  the  room.  At  her  last  words  the 
Marshal  raised  his  cup  hastily  to  his  lips, 
as  if  suffering  for  want  of  food  ;  his  hand 
shook,  for  the  rattling  of  his  cup  could  be 
heard ;  when,  after  a  short  pause,  he  rough- 
ly demanded  some  toast,  she  brought  him 
the  plate  as  complacently  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred ;  he  helped  himself  without  look- 
ing at  her. 

"Mamma,"  said  Leo,  lifting  his  little 
arms  up  caressingly  to  her,  "  I  will  be  good 
and  will  not  strike  Berger  again,  but  let  me 
sit  beside  you.". 

She  took  him  to  her  side,  unconcerned 
by  the  angry  look  which  flashed  at  her  from 
the  fire-place,  and  prepared  his  breakfast. 
Then  Baron  Mainau  entered  at  the  oppo- 
site door.  With  evident  satisfaction  he 
stood  still  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold. 
So  it  was  right ;  so  he  wished  the  new  mis- 
tress of  Schonwerth  to  be.  There  she  sat, 
in  modest,  muslin  dress,  unassuming,  strik- 
ingly pale  beside  the  blooming  boy's  face, 
and  in  this  morning  light  the  hair  looked 
red,  decidedly  red  against  the  oak  walls. 
Yesterday  her  imposing,  haughty  appear- 
ance really  excited  his  fears.  The  charm- 
ing figure,  with  the  gold-glimmering  head 
so  consciously  poised,  and  the  decisive 
words  on  the  lips,  terrified  him ;  she  was 
far  from  being  .the  overgrown,  insignificant 
red-head,  that  "quiet  maiden  with  the  tim- 
id character,"  whom  he  sought  as  particu- 
larly fitting  for  himself  and  for  all  the  con- 
ditions of  Schonwerth.  That  unwelcome 
discovery  had  already  disturbed  him  much, 
and  till  this  moment  filled  him  with  a  se- 
cret vexation  and  anger  that  the  old,  artful 
Highness  at  Rudisdorf  had  outwitted  him, 
and  that  he  was  now  bound  to  a  haughty, 
presuming  wife,  ever  reminding  him  of  her 
long  line  of  ancestry  and  her  external 
charms,  and  thus  disturbing  him  in  his 
carefully  preserved  freedom.    Now  he  saw 
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her  in  the  office  and  dignity  of  a  house- wife, 
with  so  modest  an  exterior  that  eVen  the 
not  pretty  governess  looked  passable  beside 
her.  She  had  bis  boy  by  her  side,  and  his 
capricious  uncle  seemed  well  cared  for. 

With  cheerful  words  of  greeting,  he  en- 
tered. It  seemed  as  if  all  the  glow  and 
freshness  of  the  summer  morning  streamed 
from  him  as  the  handsome  roan  walked  in 
so  gayly,  so  overflowing  with  life  and 
strength.  No  one  felt  this  more  profound- 
ly than  the  sick  man  in  his  chair;  he 
frowned,  and  a  painful  sigh  heaved  his 
breast ;  his  ill-humor  was  evidently  not  im- 
proved thereby. 

"Well,  Raoul,  how  many  of  your  famous 
Prunnstribola  plants  are  still  standing  in 
the  new  plantations  ?"  he  asked,  scornfully, 
of  his  nephew,  who  was  just  raising  his 
wife's  hand  lightly  to  his  lips.  A  shadow 
crossed  his  face,  but  he  laughed  as  he  re- 
plied : 

"  The  rogues !  they  only  wanted  to  build 
a  *  little  house,*  and  for  that^  it  seems  my 
fine  Prunns  were  just  good  enough.  Luck- 
ily they  were  discovered  just  as  they  were 
about  to  attack  the  finest  specimen,  my  fa- 
vorite ;  the  damage  on  the  whole  is  very 
slight." 

"  It  is  not  slight  if  even  one  twig  is  brok- 
en off,"  interrupted  the  Marshal,  angrily. 
"  This  is  going  a  little  too  far.  As  long  as 
I  was  on  my  feet  no  one  would  have  ven- 
tured to  touch  even  a  leaf;  this  impudent 
brood  must  be  punished,  must  be  made  an 
example  of.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  take  the 
whip  in  my  hand." 

"  I  have  no  pleasure  in  striking  such  a 
little  howling  thing  as  the  girl,  and  the  boy 
looked  too  pale,"  said  Baron  Mainau,  slow- 
ly and  carelessly,  and  stepped  away  to  the 
window.  What  a  contrast  between  the  as- 
sumed indifference  of  this  usually  passion- 
ate man  and  the  overflowing  irritability  of 
his  uncle  !  Much  excited,  the  old  gentle- 
man turned  his  head  towards  his  nephew, 
who  was  lightly  drumming  with  his  fingers 
on  the  window. 

"  These  are  those  humane  precepts  which 
are  so  furiously  applaudod  by  all  the  gab- 
bling tailors  and  cobblers ;  with  such  one 
can  become  popular  in  a  night,  but  make^ 


himself  perfectly  ridiculous  to  his  peers," 
remarked  the  Marshal. 

Mainau  continued  to  drum  upon  the 
glass,  but  the  blood  flushed  to  his  face. 

"  My  dear  Raoul,  as  I  looked  down  oa 
that  charming  scene  in  the  court,  I  felt  a 
most  lively  alarm  that  perhaps  the  suspi- 
cions expressed  about  you  were  true." 

"  What  do  they  say  about  me  ?  "  asked 
Mainau,  turning  quickly  around. 

"Eh?  don't  be  so  violent,  my  friend," 
begged  his  uncle,  for  Mainau  stood  there 
so  loftily  demanding  an  account.  "  It  is  no 
offence  to  your  honor ;  you  are  simply,  so 
they  say,  making  yourself  an  object  of  rid- 
icule by  letting  a  notorious  offender  escape, 
from  considerations  of  humanity.  The 
vagabond,  Hesse,  who  for  years  has  made 
Schonwerth  forest  unsafe,  is  said  to  have 
been  helped  away  by  a  *  higher  authority,' 
just  as  the  police  were  ready  to  seize  him." 

A  scornful  smile  passed  over  Mainau's 
expressive  face.  "  So  ?  Has  that  small  sin 
really  reached  your  ears,  uncle  ?  All  honor 
to  the  skilful  web  of  the  spiders ;  wherever 
the  unfortunate  fly  steps,  he  touches  a  sen- 
sitive thread,  and  the  electric  shock  con- 
ducts back  to  the  centre.  This  man,  this 
Hesse,  was  really  a  troublesome  person ; 
he  shot  my  best  deer  right  before  my  very 
nose.  If  he  did  it  from  a  passion  for  the 
chase,  I  could  have  shut  my  eyes  to  it ;  but 
no,  he  did  it  from  necessity  —  fie,  shame! 
Formerly  matters  were  difterent ;  then  the 
masters  ot  Schonwerth  had  the  right  to 
shoot  down  such  intruders,  and  if  they 
pleased  to  let  their  skin  be  tanned  into 
glove  leather  —  heavens !  that  must "  have 
been  a  sensation  of  power !  To  be  able  ta 
draw  the  skin  of  a  loved  fellow-creatur« 
over  one's  fingers  ! " 

At  these  last  words  the  Marshal  looked 
sharply  at  the  speaker,  then   impatientl) 
turned  his  back  upon  him,  and  with  hii 
cane  tapped  steadily  on  the  bronze  om: 
ments  of  the  fire-place  till  they  clattei 
again. 

"  The  most  of  these  high  privileges 
rank,  the  fatal  modern  ideas  have  wresti 
from  us,"  continued  Mainau ;  "  and  what  il 
offered  us  in  their  place  I  do  not  wi: 
The  rascals  who  rob  the  stores  of  the 
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bling  tailors  and  cobblers'  are  punished 
the  same  as  my  trespasser,  my  poacher ; 
ay,  that  does  not  suit  me.  He  is  arrested, 
and  because,  after  his  term  of  imprison- 
ment is  out,  he  has  nothing  to  eat  or  to 
drink,  he  comes  the  next  evening  again, 
indefatigable  as  ever,  straying  about  in  my 
hunting-grounds.  So  I  take  the  matter 
into  my  own  hands,  as  we  did  of  yore,  and 
put  the  fellow  out  of  the  way ;  in  America 
he  cannot  trouble  me  any  more." 

"Nonsense!"  muttered  his  uncle,  an- 
grily, while  Mainau  walked  back  to  the  ta- 
ble, and  stroking  Leo's  curly  head,  said  : 

"After  breakfast  we  will  ride  out,  my 
boy ;  we  must  show  mamma  the  pheasantry 
and  the  other  beauties  of  Schonworth. 
Would  it  be  agreeable,  Julianne?"  he 
asked.  She  nodded  assent,  without  raising 
her  eyes  from  the  embroidery  on  which  she 
was  working. 

He  lit  a  cigar  and  took  up  his  hat  Liane 
arose. 

"  May  I  beg  for  a  few  moment's  inter- 
view ?  "  she  asked. 

There  she  stood  again,  tall,  slender, 
stately ;  he  saw  close  to  him  the  tine,  white, 
velvety  skin  which  so  often  accompanies 
red  hair ;  he  looked  into  the  steel^ray  eyes 
which  met  his  so  calm  and  impassioned, 
then  politely  extended  his  arm  to  her. 

«*Be  on  your  guard,  Raoull  The  fair 
lady  has  brought  with  her  a  whole  pocket 
full  of  interesting  rarities  from  Rudisdort," 
exclaimed  the  Marshal,  raising  his  finger 
in  warning.  "  She  is  as  well-informed  in 
the  family  traditions  as  almost  any  geneal- 
ogist I  have  just  been  obliged  to  hear 
that  a  Mainau  was  once  in  the  service  of 
the  noble  Trachenbergers." 

With  a  vehement  gesture  Mainau  let  the 
arm  sink  on  which  the  finger-tips  of  his 
wife  rested  ;  silent  and  with  a  gloomy  face 
he  walked  alone  to  the  door,  opened  it 
wide,  and  let  her  pass  out  She  did  not 
look  up  again  till,  before  a  second  door,  he 
motioned  her  to  enter.  From  the  Pom- 
peian  red  of  the  wall  of  this  room,  as  she 
entered,  it  seemed  as  if  a  white  cloud  flew 
to  meet  her ;  that  youthful,  floating  figure, 
with  the  narrow  shoulders,  lean,  childish 
arms  emerging  from  a  cloud  of  yellowish 
lace,  looked,  in  the  heavy  frame,  like  a 


white  butterfly,  which,  held  by  a  string, 
strives  in  vain  to  flutter  farther.  This  was 
the  first  wife,  and  Liane,  with  an  unpleasant 
surprise,  said  to  herself  that  she  stood  in 
Mainau's  room.  She  walked  towards  a 
window.  "  I  shall  be  soon  at  an  end,"  she 
said,  declining  the  fauteuil  which  he  pushed 
towards  her.  She  remained  standing,  and 
laid  her  hand  on  the  corner  of  a  writing- 
desk  which  stood  in  the  alcove  of  the  win- 
dow ;  in  so  doing  she  struck  accidentally 
against  one  of  the  large  photographs  which, 
in  medallion  frames,  adorned  the  desk. 

"  The  Duchess,"  said  Mainau,  as  if  in- 
troducing her,  and  carefully  restored  the 
picture  of  the  handsome  woman  to  its 
place.  Then,  turning  around,  he  lowered 
the  curtain,  as  he  saw  that  a  sunbeam  fell 
on  her  face  and  compelled  her  to  look 
down.  Thus  employed,  he  said :  "  May  I 
beg  to  be  informed  of  your  wishes,  Juli- 
anne  ?  Do  they  really  relate  to  Rudisdorf, 
as  my  uncle  thinks  ?  He  was  in  a  very  ill- 
humor,  the  old  gentleman ;  your  remarks 
evidently  offended  him." 

"  Self-defence,"  replied  Liane,  quietly  but 
decidedly. 

"  What  I  did  he  again  venture  to  attack 
you  ?    I  have  his  word  —  " 

"  Let  that  pass,"  she  said,  with  ^  grace- 
ful gesture.  "I  regard  the  man  as  very 
sick,  and  do  not  forget  it  for  a  moment ; 
but  his  actual  maliciousness  I  shall  know 
how  to  oppose  decidedly,  till  it  no  longer 
ventures  to  show  itself." 

Mainau  looked  at  her  over  his  shoulder 
with  a  kind  of  searching  glance.  "That 
sounds  very  sensible,  said  he,"  slowly.  "In 
this  way  we  shall  have  the  peace  which  I 
so  ardently  long  for.  Believe  me,  nothing 
so  persistently  and  so  thoroughly  disturbs 
one*s  comfort  in  travelling  as  to  have  fam- 
ily affiitrs  not  so  ordered  as  they  should 
be." 

"  That  is  what  I  wished  to  speak  to  you 
about.    You  —  " 

He  smiled  gayly.  "  Really  Julianne,  that 
cannot  go  on  so  longer,"  he  interrupted. 
"  Whoever  should  listen  to  this  conversa- 
tion would  laugh.  It  is  of  no  use ;  some- 
time you  must  decide  to  change  the  *you' 
for  *  thou,'  even  on  account  of  the  people 
here  in  the  castle,  who  will  see  in  it  only  a 
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very  unsuitable  expression  of  respect ;  and 
that  token  I  do  not  wish,  or  rather,  —  what 
is  bad  but  true,  —  I  do  not  deserve  it,  with 
my  many  faults.  Therefore  I  must  beg  of 
you  to  adopt  the  more  familiar  *  thou  ;  *  by 
so  doing  you  will  effect  much  towards 
making  your  position  in  this  house  easier. 
We  will  be  good  friends,  Julianne ;  a  pair  of 
true  comrades,  who  live  upon  good  terms 
together  without  pushing  their  mutual 
claims  into  the  domain  of  sentimentality. 
And  you  shall  see,  as  much  as  they  may 
accuse  me  ot  fickleness,  in  friendship  I  am 
reliable,  and  have  never  deceived." 

"  I  agree  to  it  already,  on  Leo's  account," 
she  replied,  with  rare  tact  comprehending 
her  peculiar  position.  "  I  begged  for  this 
interview  in  order  to  say  to  you  that  the 
child  is  in  very  unreliable  hands  ;  that  you 
must  at  once  take  steps  —  " 

He  did  not  allow  her  to  finish.  "  I  leave 
her  to  you  ! "  he  exclaimed,  somewhat  im- 
patiently. "Drive  this  person  away  at 
once,  if  you  wish,  but  leave  me  out  of  the 
play.  I  beg  of  you,  for  Heaven's  sake,  do 
not  manage  like  Valerie !  She  would  have 
liked  it  best  to  have  made  me  bailiff  of  the 
*^ouse,  and  at  first  shed  bitter  tears  because 
I  would  not  be  persuaded  to  give  warning 
to  her  maids  for  every  petty  pilfering.  Let 
us  have  no  domestic  irritations,  Julianne, 
—  please  not!  The  more  quiet,  unrufBed 
and  uniform  the  household  life  In  Schon- 
werth  passes,  the  more  grateful  shall  I  be 
to  my  good  comrade.  For  the  rest,  my 
uncle  is  already  making  arrangements  with 
a  new  governess,  who  is  highly  recom- 
mended." 

Liane  took  some  papers  from  her  pocket. 
"  It  would  be  more  agreeable  to  me  if  she 
did  not  come,"  said  she.  "Perhaps  you 
will,  at  your  leisure,  be  so  good  as  to  look 
at  these  papers ;  it  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes  ;  they  are  my  school  testimonials. 
I  am  well  versed  in  the  grammar  of  the 
modern  languages,  and  as  regards  pronoun- 
ciation,  perhaps  you  will  take  the  pains  to 
judge  for  yourself.  My  testimonials  are 
also  favorable  in  other  branches ;  never- 
theless I  should  not  venture  to  offer  to  in- 
struct your  boy  if  I  could  not  say  that  I 
have  always  studied  with  earnestness  and 
with  pleasure.    You  would  make  me  happy 


if  you  would  accept  this  plan  of  life  which 
I  have  laid  out  for  myself,  and  place  the 
education  of  your  son  solely  in  my  hands." 

He  walked  quickly  up  and  down  the 
room  several  times,  and  now  with  astonish- 
ment depicted  on  his  face,  stood  still  before 
her.  "  Such  language  is  new  to  me  from  a 
woman's  mouth.  I  have  never  heard  it 
before.  I  would  not  implicitly  believe  you 
if  you  were  ttn  years  older  and  more  expe- 
rienced in  life,  Julianne." . 

His  eyes  flashed  scornfully  down  the  row 
of  pictured  beauties  in  the  alcove,  and  rest- 
ed for  a  moment  on .  the  lace  draperies  of 
the  first  wife. 

"  The  lion  has  not  yet  tasted  blood,"  we 
are  accustomed  to  say  of  con6dent  inexpe- 
rience. Who  knows,  —  perhaps  in  these 
heads,  also,  *  virtuous  aims  in  life'  were 
dreamed  of,  until  society  drew  them  into  its 
whirlpool,"  he  continued,  pointing  to  the 
pictures.  "  You  were  educated  in  a  semi- 
nary, and  scarcely  were  you  returned  to 
your  parent's  house  when  you  saw,  pardon 
me,  the  Rudisdorf  grandeurs  go  down  to 
ruin.  You  do  not  know  what  seductive 
charms  that  life  offers  which  Countess 
Trachenberg,  your  mother,  tasted  to  the 
very  dregs." 

At  mention  of  her  extravagant  mother, 
Liane  blushed  deeply,  ^ut  replied  calmly : 
"What  shall  I  answer  you,  since  you  do 
not  believe  that  a  maiden's  soul  can  be 
strong  enough  to  take  warning  from  this 
example  ?  Let  us  be  entirely  honest  with 
one  another,  as  becomes  good  comrades. 
I  have  decided  on  my  plan  for  life,  as  well 
as  you  yours,  and  shall  hold  to  it.  Before 
all  things,  I  must  earnestly  beg  of  you  to 
lay  nothing  more  in  the  upper  drawer  of 
my  desk ;  these  rolls  of  money  distress  me, 
and  —  what  shall  I  do  with  them  ?" 

"And  shall  I  believe  this,  Julianne?*^ 
"  Shall  I  believe  that,  after  you  yesterday- 
assured  me  that  you  should  know  liow  to 
maintain  your  i*ight  to  wear  the  ermine  ? 
Where  will  you  wear  it,  then  ?  Not  in  the 
school-room  ?  You  will  let  it  trail  majes- 
tically over  the  floors  of  courtly  saloons, 
and  you  will  soon  discover  that  then  still 
more  must  accompany  it.  There  will  come 
a  time  when  you  will  beg  me  to  increase 
your  allowance.    She,  there,"  —  be  pointed 
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to  his  first  wife's  picture, — "understood 
that  thoroughly,  and  you,  —  you  will  also 
learn  it." 

"  Never ! "  she  exclaimed  resolutely. 
"  Never !  And  now  in  my  defence  let  me 
say,  yes,  I  am  proud  of  my  ancestry ;  they 
were  honorable  men,  from  generation  to 
generation.  I  know  nothing  pleasanter 
than  to  review  the  records  of  their  lives. 
But  on  their  merits  I  cannot  be  sustained 
when  it  comes  to  the  point  ol  making  my- 
sel/  appreciated.  Also  I  would  never  refer 
to  this  inherited  glory  among  people  who 
attach  no  importance  to  outward  position. 
Only  when  the  assumptions  and  the  arro- 
gance of  an  opulent  nobility  oppose  me, 
then  I  strike  on  my  ancestral  shield  until 
it  resounds." 

He  stood  a  moment  silent,  with  folded 
arms,  before  her.  "  I  might  well  ask  why 
do  you  show  these  eyes  first  in  Schonwerth, 
Julian ne  ?  "  said  he,  slowly. 

Much  disturbed,  she  turned  away  the 
eyes  which  had  looked  at  his  so  sparkling 
and  eloquent  Then,  with  unsteady  voice, 
struggling  with  a  painful  embarrassment, 
she  asked :  "  May  I  beg  for  a  dehnite  an- 
swer ?  May  I  be  for  Leo  at  once  mother 
and  sole  teacher,  and  will  you  arrange  it 
with  the  Marshal  that  he  shall  let  me  have 
a  free  hand  in  this  ?  " 

**  He  will  make  difficulties,  but  that  shall 
not  prevent  me  endowing  you  with  full 
powers.  We  shall  then  see  which  will  con- 
quer in  your  nature.  This  self-imposed 
task  of  the  teacher,  with  its  many  shadowy 
sides,  or  the  *  world's '  attractions  for  the 
lady  of  fashion,  the  daughter  of  Princess 
Lutowiska." 

"  Thank  yOu,  Mainau,**  said  she,  almost 
childishly  happy  and  eager,  ignoring  his 
ironical  remarks. 

He  took  her  hand  in  order  to  kiss  it ;  she 
turned  away  and  stepped  to  the  door. 

"That  is  not  necessary  between  good 
comrades ;  we  shall  understand  each  oth- 
er," she  cried,  gayly,  looking  back  over  her 
shoulder. 

It  was  a  "hard  time"  now  with  Mrs, 
Lohn,  as  she  expressed  herself;  and  as  she 
made  this  assertion  she  nodded  with  her 
stiff  head,  and  pushed  grimly  her  tall  horn 


comb  deeper  into  the  mass  of  gray  hair. 
Her  patient  gave  her  great  trouble;  she 
was  continually  in  a  restless  state,  as  the 
Duchess  now  drove  every  day  past  the 
Hindoo  house.  Strange,  it  was  always 
supposed  in  the  court  circles  that  Mainau*s 
marriage,  "that  eccentric,  half-crazy  step,*' 
would  at  once  dissolve  his  connection  with 
the  court,  and  change  the  former  favor  to 
embittered*  hostility;  quite  the  contrary. 
The  initiated  ones  whispered  that  the 
Duchess  was  like  one  freed  from  a  spell 
since  she  learned  that  the  union  was,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word,  "  a  marriage  of 
convenience,"  to  which  the  Marshal  was 
mortally  opposed,  and  whix:h  he  hoped 
gradually  to  dissolve.  But  what  these  pen- 
etrating ones  did  not  know,  was  one 
of  those  deep  enigmas  of  female  nature, 
slumbering  in  the  proud  heart  of  the  aris- 
tocrat as  of  the  grisette ;  that  the  Duchess 
never  loved  the  handsome,  haughty  man 
more  passionately,  more  Aww^/y,  than  af-- 
ter  he  punished  her  with  such  a  fearful 
u/at,  yes,  morally  trod  her  under  his  feet. 
The  "red-head,"  as  the  new  mistress  of 
Schonwerth  was  called  by  the  noble  ladies, 
was  no  longer  an  object  of  jealcusy,  since 
the  Duchess,  while  riding,  had  peered  un- 
der the  "nun's  veil,"  and  descried  no 
charms  there.  While  the  first  wife,  through 
her  magnificent  toilets,  and  her  piquant 
appearance,  so  indicative  of  love  of  pleas- 
ure and  gayety,  had  always  been  an  orna- 
ment and  a  flattered  guest  of  the  court, 
Mainau  did  not  even  present  the  second 
one  there.  He  resided  now,  as  before, 
often  for  several  days  together,  alone  in  his 
hired  apartments  in  the  capital,  and  spoke 
openly  of  his  intended  journey  to  the  Ori- 
ent. All  this  sufficed  to  convince  the 
Duchess  that,  with  the  consummation  of 
the  act  of  punishment,  the  passionate  man's 
thirst  for  revenge  was  quenched,  and  that 
the  farther  fate  of  the  tool  he  used  was  in- 
different to  him.  Now  she  rode  almost 
daily  through  Schonworth  Park,  and  that 
in  a  very  happy  humor. 

Since  the  dismissal  of  the  governess,  a 
few  days  after  the  conversation  between 
Liane  and  Mainau,  the  court-priest  came 
oftener  than  before  to  Schonwerth ;  he 
himself  gave  religious  instruction  to  Leo 
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There  had  been  a  war  to  interview  between 
Mainau  and  his  uncle ;  the  servants  thought 
the  splinters  must  have  flown  around  the 
room,  so  furiously  did  the  sick  man's  crutch 
belabor  the  floor ;  a  perfectly  useless  rage, 
for  a  half  hour  after,  Leo's  sleeping-room 
was  arranged  beside  Liane's,  and  from  that 
moment  she  entered  upon  all  the  rights  of 
a  mother,  and  as  such  was  strictly  respect- 
ed in  the  house.    For,  although  the  ser- 
vants whispered  that  the  Marshal  could  not 
endure  the  young  wife,  and  "  the  young 
master  himself  did  not  make  much  of  her 
either,  "  yet  it  could  not  be  concealed  that 
one  saw  "  the  Countess  "  in  her  at  the  first 
glance,  and  no  one  had  the  courage  to 
make  any  show  of  opposition.    At  first  they  - 
were  astonished  when  this  "  second  wife  " 
appeared  suddenly  among  them,  and  went 
noiselessly  about  to  look  after  **  the  rights  " 
of  the  household  matters ;  but  they  quickly 
accustomed  themselves  to  *^  this  peculiar- 
ity," especially  as   the  usually  inflexible 
housekeeper  obediently  opened  her  linen 
closets  to  the  gray,  searching  eyes  of  the 
mistress. 

Since  that  conversation,  Liane  had  avoid- 
ed being  alone  with  Mainau,  and  it  never 
occurred  to  him  to  seek  her.  A^so  he  had 
no  opportunity  to  wonder  at  her  eyes. 
Even  in  the  most  interesting  conversations 
and  debates  between  him  and  the  priest,, 
after  the  tea  was  over,  she  looked  down  so 
quietly  on  the  untiring  hands,  busy  in  their 
embroidery  work,  that  Mainau  was  con- 
vinced she  was  in  thought  reviewing  Leo's 
vocabulary,  or  counting  the  pieces  of  soap 
used  in  the  laundry.  He,  who  fled  from 
"  German  tediousness  "  as  a  deadly  poison, 
had  in  this  "quiet,  passive  nature,"  in 
reality  transplanted  it  into  his  own  house. 
Moreover  his  new  pleasure-grounds  in  the 
park  were  finished ;  there  remained,  as  he 
expressed  it,  not  a  single  task  for  him  to 
fulfil  in  his  home  for  the  next  half  year,  and 
he  now  prepared  for  his  journey.  The 
"  vagabond  blood  of  the  Mainaus  "  boiled 
in  him,  he  said,  one  evening  at  tea,  and 
turned  to  the  Marshal. 

The  old  gentleman  was  at  once  roused, 
and  forbade,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  the 
name  of  his  noble  forefathers,  such  desig- 
nation.    A  sharp  dispute  followed,  which 


threw  some  bright   gleams  on  the  past. 
While  Liane,  apparently  careless,  worked 
on,  stitch  upon  stitch,  in  thought  she  saw 
the  three  brothers  Mainau,  who,  some  thir- 
ty-five years  before,  had  been  so  much  the 
theme  of  public  talk  ;  they  had  been  hand- 
some, elegant,  and  much  sought.    The  old 
man  here,  with  carefully  arranged  gray  hair, 
on  whose  cheeks  flushed  the  pale  red  of 
inward    excitement,  was    right    when    he 
protested  against  "  vagabond  blood."    To 
him,  the  middle  one  of  the  three,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  seek  enjoyment 
elsewhere  than  in  a  court  atmosphere.    He 
had  always  striven  for  the  highest  aims,  as 
Countess  Trachenberg  used  to  say  when 
she  would  intimate  that  she  had  refused 
his  suit.     Holding  a  position  in  Court  in 
accordance  with  his  rank,  he  had  married, 
also  according  to  rank,  by  the  order  of  the 
then  reigning  Duchess,  a  wife  equal  in  sta- 
tion, and  could  with  good  conscience  say 
that  his  fine  soles  had  never  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  coarse  pavements  of  every- 
day life.    On  the  other  hand,  his  eldest 
brother,  at  an  early  age,  left  his  home,  pen- 
etrated to  the  icy  regions  of  the  north 
pole,  led  a  nomadic  life  in  the  hunting- 
grounds  of  India,  and  when  again  he  re- 
visited the  "the  little  nest  of  gossips  and 
courtiers  in  this  German  comer,"  his  ec- 
centricities and  recklessness  caused  many 
a  cold  shudder  to  run  down  the  back  of  his 
courtly  brother.    Once  a  beautiful  young 
heiress  succeeded  in  fascinating  him  ;  they 
were  married,  and  he  remained  just  long 
enough  in  the  capital  to  close  the  young 
creature's  eyes  in  death,  and  to  give  to  his 
motherless  baby  the  name  of  Raoul  in  bap- 
tism, and  to  make  his  will.    Then  he  shook 
off  the  dust  from  his  feet,  and  finally  the 
German  Consul  in  Brazil  sent  home  news 
from  him  ;  he  had  died  there  of  fever. 

All  this  was  spoken  of,  and  for  a  moment 
Liane  was  tempted  to  pity  the  man  to 
whom  she  was  united,  and  who  so  early 
had  stood  alone  in  the  world  ;  but  why 
then?  He  was  rich,  handsome,  full  to 
overflowing  with  manly  vigor,  and  in  his 
independence  reckless  towards  others  to 
the  very  extremest  bound.  The  whole 
world,  with  its  pleasures,  lay  at  his  feet, 
and  he  was  never  scrupulous  in  his  choice 
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among  them.  There  he  sat  beside  the 
railing  old  man,  and  looked  at  the  blue 
smoke  curling  up  from  his  cigar  and  float- 
ing towards  the  window,  where  it  mingled 
with  the  golden  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

**  Lovely  Schonwerth  ! "  he  exclaimed, 
with  smiling  pathos,  and  extending  his  arm 
he  described  a  wide  arch  over  the  broad, 
incomparably  beautiful  landscape.  "Much- 
envied  possession !  For  you  we  are  in- 
debted solely  to  this  despised,  wandering 
impulse.  Uncle  Marshal  would  be  still 
looking  out  of  the  windows  of  his  official 
apartments  in  the  capital,  if  Gisbert  von 
Mainau  had  remained  sitting  behind  the 
stove." 

The  priest  was  right  when  he  asserted 
that  this  third  and  youngest  brother  could 
never  be  named  without  greatly  disturbing 
the  old  gentleman.  He  flashed  up;  but 
the  storm  which  would  surely  have  burst 
over  a  careless  inferior,  reduced  itself  here 
to  a  slight,  icy  shower.  Hastily,  as  if  sud- 
denly called  away,  he  put  his  red  silk  hand- 
kerchief and  his  numerous  vials  into  his 
pocket,  while  he  said,  "  Excuse  me ;  it  is 
time  for  me  to  retire ;  what  with  the  evening 
air  and  social  genialities  my  nerves  are  as 
tender  as  the  sensitive  plant.  Who  can  be 
robuster,  coarser  than  he  was  ?  Yes,  the 
dear  old  times !  I  have  always  so  much 
liked  the  French  style,  and  now  I  am  so 
bearish,  or  rather  so  derisive  in  spirit,  as 
to  find  it  ridiculous  when  the  German  fond- 
ness for  imitation  attempts  to  tread  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  renowned  *  uncle.*  My 
dear  Raoul,  you  are  much  like  your  uncle 
Gisbert;  who  denies  the  resemblance? 
And  since  you  commend  him,  I  may  com- 
pliment you  upon  this  ;  yes,  I  must  even 
earnestly  wish  that  you  will  hold  faithfully 
to  the  course  which  he  took  ;  that  roving 
impulse,  it  finally  ended  in  the  ardent 
longing  for  and  turning  to  the  right  aim,  to 
his  everlasting  weal." 

"  Heavens,  yes,  how  pitiable  !  Poor  un- 
cle, he  was  sick  and  weak,  and  became 
then  pious,"  replied  Mainau,  with  a  cold 
smile,  while  the  Marshal  rang  furiously  for 
his  servant. 

The  man  appeared  to  assist  him  to  the 
chamber^  but  Mainau  pushed  him  aside, 


and  rolled  the  chair  himself  towards  the 
door. 

"You  will  certainly  allow  me  to  show 
due  respect  to  Leo's  grandfather,"  he  said, 
politely,  although  in  a  reserved  tone,  to  the 
Marshal,  who  nodded  stffliy. 

Liane  would  have  preferred  to  have  laid 
her  work  aside  and  left  the  room  also  ;  for 
she  was  alone  with  him,  and  had  no  desire 
to  converse  always  on  commonplace  themes 
only,  with  a  man  who  knew  how  to  dis- 
course so  intelligently  with  the  priest  and 
the  Marshal,  for  he  did  not  conceal  that  it 
was  with  an  effort  that  he  thus  descended 
into  the  coolness  of  an  unimaginative,  pro- 
saic world.  But  she  found  no  pretext  for 
leaving  the  room ;  it  was  not  time  for  Leo 
to  retire  to  bed ;  Gabriel  and  he  were  nois- 
ily playing  on  the  broad  steps  outside. 
She  therefore  drew  her  chair  nearer  to  the 
window  to  catch  the  last  rays  of  light. 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  of  this  fantastical 
family  into  which  I  have  transplanted  you, 
Julianne?"  he  asked  with  a  smile.  "You 
have  seen  how  every  hair  on  uncle's  head 
stands  up  at  the  suspicion  thaC  a  drop  of 
our 'foolish  blood 'can  have  strayed  into 
his  veins.  In  his  way  he  is  right ;  the 
man  of  rules  and  forms  ;  and  you,  with  your 
inflexible,  calm,  sensible  views,  agree  with 
him  ;  so  much  I  already  know  of  you." 

Mainau  paused,  as  if  expecting  a  con- 
firming reply ;  but  she  did  not  even  look 
at  him.  She  thought  it  superfluous  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  contrar),  when  he  did  not 
even  wish  it.  She  held  her  head  back,  to 
examine  her  work  and  compare  the  shad- 
ing of  it  Her  lips  were  gently  closed,  her 
cheeks  were  without  color ;  notwithstand- 
ing her  loveliness,  this  young  head,  with 
the  sideways  glancing  eyes,  had,  to  the  ob- 
serving eyes  of  Mainau,  the  lifelessnes.*^  of 
a  statue,  and  involuntarily  he  thought 
whether  it  was  simply  and  alone  the  family 
pride  which  could  excite  this  very  reserved 
soul ;  in  the  next  moment  he  telt  a  deep 
satisfaction  that  it  was  thus,  and  not  other- 
wise. 

"  That  is  a  charming  design,"  said  he, 
pointing  to  the  pattern,  —  a  cactus  flower. 
"  I  understand  how  a  quiet  feminine  na- 
ture can  sink  itself  so  deep  in  this  kind 
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of  occupation  that  much  of  the  disagree- 
able of  the  outer  world  escapes  it.  You 
have  scarcely  paid  any  attention  to  the  dis- 
pute between  uncle  and  me  ? '' 

The  tone  seemed  lo  imply  that  he  wished 
to  hear  she  had  really  been  so  unheeding. 

''I  have  heard  enough  to  surprise  me 
that  you  yourself  so  little  respect  the  pro- 
gramme which  you  laid  out  for  me/'  she 
calmly  replied.  "  You  wish  for  a  quiet,  un- 
impassioned,  methodical  household  life,  and 
a  few  moments  ago  did  all  in  your  power 
to  irritate  the  Marshal" 

'*  My  dear  Julianne,  that  is  a  little  misun- 
derstanding," he  exclaimed,  laughing,  as 
he  arose.  "The  programme  was  not  so 
earnestly  meant;  so  long  as  I  am  here, 
and  have  the  reins  in  my  hand,  guiding  as 
I  will,  truly  I  will  not  drown  myself  in  the 
stagnant  waters  of  ennui  I  I  only  do  not 
•  wish  that  there  should  be  quarreling  when 
I  am  away  on  a  journey.  Heavens  !  what 
a  flood  of  pitiful  letters  storm  in  on  all  sides 
upon  such  an  unfortunate  absentee  I  What 
sins  did  not  Valerie  commit  in  this  re- 
spect 1  In  the  darkest  corner  of  my  desk 
they  still  lie,  these  messages  of — love.    At 


that  time  I  dutifully  tied  them  up  in  a  pink 
ribbon,  but  my  hands  never  touched  them 
again  for  fear  there  might  burst  out  the 
ghosts  of  dissension,  love  of  sway,  and 
childish  caprice.  Yet  I  was  only  in  the 
second  line ;  the  little  woman  had  an  ex- 
cellent confessor,  the  court-priest,  by  her 
side,  to  whom  she  always  poured  forth  her 
hearths  first  outbursts." 

An  evil  smile  passed  like  a  flash  over  his 
face.  "  Bah !  what  would  you  have  ?  "  said 
he,  suddenly,  after  a  pause  ;  he  was  stand- 
ing at  the  window,  observing  the  boys  at 
their  play.  "Just  in  this  manner  to  asso- 
ciate with  my  uncle,  I  am  proud  ;  about  as 
conceited  as  a  child  is  at  the  heroic  deed  of 
not  biting  a  piece  of  cake  which  the  mother 
has  brought  it  Have  you  ever  seen  me  in 
a  furious  passion  ?  Ask  my  dearest  friends. 
Cold  shudders  will  run  over  you  when  you 
hear  what  they  have  to  relate  of  my  brutal 
violence.  Here  I  control  myself;  first  of 
all  because  I  wish  to ;  also  that  occasion- 
ally I  may  be  lost  in  the  rapture  of  self- 
admiration,  —  as  other  more  happy  mortals 
are  their  whole  life  long." 

Julia  A,  Sprague. 


Our  Homestead. 

It  stands  of!  fi-om  the  broad  highway, 
Round  its  low  porch  the  grape  leaves  play. 
Over  the  roof  their  clusters  fell. 
Peach  boughs  and  windows,  sheltering  all ; 
Up  to  the  eaves  red  roses  blow. 
And  scented  honeysuckles  grow, 
Madeira  vines  all  interlace, 
Nasturtions  climb  to  find  their  place^ 
And  morning-glories,  blue  and  red. 
With  "  creeping  Venus  "  share  their  bed. 

In  sph'ng  the  earliest  crocus  grows 
Out  of  the  rifts  of  melting  snows, 
The  daffodils,  a  hardy  throng. 
Come  forth  in  numbers  full  and  strong ; 
The  fair  Narcissus  at  their  side, 
And  tulips  in  their  royal  pride  ; 
And  following  fast,  the  lilies  blow. 
And  tall  syringas,  massed  like  snow. 

Each  summer  day,  with  bud  and  bloom, 
Fresh  flowers  come  to  claim  their  room : 
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The  white  phlox,  latest,  in  her  pride 
Stands  up  in  ranks  on  every  side  ; 
And  then  the  dahlias,  gaudy,  gay, 
To  late  chrysanthemums  give  way. 

Over  the  gate  the  nut  trees  bend, 
A  shower  of  welcome  fruit  they  send 
To  squirrels,  laying  in  their  store 
When  grapes  hang  o'er  the  cottage  door, 
And  red  and  golden  fruit  trees  stand 
Over  the  £%ded  autumn  land. 

It  is  a  quiet,  shaded  spot, 

The  busy  world  may  enter  not. 

The  old-time  well-sweep  keeps  its  place, 

Of  change  the  years  have  marked  no  trace ; 

The  busy  village  builds  below, 

But  here  the  fields  with  flowers  blow ; 

Long  may  it  rest,  as  still  and  lone, 

With  summer's  glory  round  it  thrown. 


Martha  Remtck, 


The  Fair  St.  Hilda. 


FAR  back  in  mediaeval  times,  when 
priests  bore  rule  in  the  land  and  were 
only  less  powerful  than  kings,  a  stately 
Abbey  dedicated  to  St.  Barnabas,  stood 
on  the  shore  of  Germany's  most  beautiful 
river,  the  Rhine.  It  was  reared  on  no  tow- 
ering cliff,  impregnable  from  its  natural 
fastnesses,  such  as  the  robber-barons 
sought  whereon  to  build  their  fortified  cas- 
tles. The  convent  had  little  need  of  exter- 
nal defences  ;  it  was  a  sacred  edifice  — 
protected  alike  by  the  reverence  of  the 
people  and  the  claims  to  holiness  always 
pretentiously  kept  up  by  its  inmates.  So 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Barnabas  stood  on  a  gen- 
tle slope,  the  most  imposing  object  in  all 
the  neighborhood  :  its  vast  domains  green 
arid  lovely  with  the  richest  verdure,  and 
the  immense  edifice  itself  adorned  with  all 
the  architectural  splendor  known  to  the 
age  and  country. 

The  brotherhood  of  the  Abbey  were  nu- 
merous as  befitted  so  wealthy  and  proud  an 
institution  ;  being  chosen  with  an  eye  to 
their  worldly  connection,  and  belonging 
generally  to  the  more  powerful  and  wealthy 
femilies  of  the  country.  The  Abbot  who 
reigned  over  them  a  spiritual  king,  was 
himself  a  baron  by  .birth,  and  scion  of  a 


noble  family ;  but  either  from  a  natural  bias 
towards  convent-life,  from  a  natural  disin- 
clination for  the  wild  and  lawless  habits  of 
the  barons,  or  from  an  ambition  to  hold 
sway  without  trouble  or  exertion,  he  de- 
voted himself  very  early  in  lite  to  the 
Church,  built  this  noble  Abbey,  and  calling 
around  him  the  landless  younger  sons  of 
the  nobility,  slowly  rose  to  unlimited 
power.  Wealth  flowed  in  from  all  quarters  : 
from  the  robber-barons  who  thereby  pur- 
chased needed  absolution  for  their  numer- 
ous and  heinous  sins ;  from  inheritances 
which  fell  to  members  of  the  brotherhood  ; 
and,  not  least,  from  the  common  people 
whose  hard- won  gains  were  wrung  from 
them  under  the  guise  of  rents  and  titles, 
until  the  Abbot  of  St.  Barnabas  was  lord 
over  a  domain  of  immense  extent  and  incal- 
culable wealth. 

This  vast  and  growinpf  power  in  time  pro- 
duced its  legitimate  fruits.  From  the  meek 
and  godly  monk,  whose  humility  at  first  in- 
vested him  with  all  the  odor  of  sanctity, 
and  whose  fastings  and  vigils  had  given 
him  the  transparent  beauty  of  a  saint,  ihe 
Abbot,  as  the  years  went  by,  had  become 
arrogant  and  haughty,  rapacious  in  his  ex- 
actions, and  lavish  in  his  expenditures,  a 
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tyrant  and  a  glutton.  But,  with  all  this, 
his  holiness  was  never  called  in  question  ; 
the  people  were  more  ready  than  ever  to 
faU  down  at  his  feet,  and  the  Emperor  him- 
self would  have  hesitated  before  entering 
into  a  contest  with  a  subject  so  powerful 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  which 
was  narrow  at  this  point,  and  nearly  oppo- 
site the  Abbey,  nestled  a  pleasant  little 
cottage,  humble  mdeed  in  its  construction, 
but  presenting  a  far  neater,  more  attractive 
appearance  than  was  usual  with  dwellings 
of  its  class.  The  low  roof  was  thatched 
with  straw  like  the  poorest  huts,  but  the 
walls  were  overgrown  with  luxuriant  ivy, 
through  which  bright  windows  shown  in 
the  sunshine  with  spotless  cleanliness.  A 
little  garden  in  front,  radiant  with  flowers, 
gave  evidence  of  a  taste  and  refinement 
rare  in  those  days,  and  was  the  one  excep- 
tion of  the  neighborhood.  Many,  who 
were  unable  to  emulate  it,  stopped  to  ad- 
mire its  gay  beauty,  feeling  vaguely  that  it 
indicated  something  higher  and  better  than 
themselves. 

The  cottage  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky 
slope,  broken  by  numerous  rifts  in  whose 
scanty  soil  grew  a  number  of  thrifty  grape- 
vines, the  only  wealth  of  their  owner,  who 
was  a  widow.  Her  husband  had  died 
early,  leaving  her  .this  cottage,  the  little 
vineyard  and  an  infant  daughter,  for  whom 
in  dying  he  predicted  a  happy  future ;  for 
he  had  given  her  the  name  of  his  patron 
saint,  who  would  not  fail  to  watch  over  and 
protect  her.  So  he  died  with  a  smile  on 
his  face,  and  the  words  "  Sweet  St.  Hilda," 
on  his  lips. 

Whatever  might  be  the  promise  of  good 
fortune  for  her  little  daughter,  the  lot  of 
£rma  was  for  many  years  a  hard  one.  Her 
daily  bread  was  earned  only  by  severe  and 
constant  toil.  But  the  years  went  by,  and 
almost  before  she  knew  it,  Hilda  was  sev- 
enteen, and  able  to  take  much  of  this  toil 
upon  herself.  She  devoted  her  time  espe- 
cially to  the  garden  and  the  vineyard,  of 
which  she  took  the  whole  charge.  This 
work  never  coarsened  her,  nor  did  so  much 
exposure  to  sun  and  wind  lessen  her 
beauty.  She  was  the  loveliest  girl  the  sun 
ever  shone  upon.  Fair  as  a  lily,  with  gold- 
en hair  which  ** covered  her  like  the  mantle 
of  a  king,"  and  large  blue  eyes  that  seemed 


to  look  into  eternity,  she  was  a  bom  lady* 
Every  movement  was  graceful,  every  look 
and  tone  refined,  and  far  and  near  '*  Fair 
St.  Hilda  "  came  to  be  her  usual  name. 

Her  father  before  her  had  possessed 
much  of  a  certain  distinction  of  manner. 
He  was  not  peasant-born,  although  he  had 
married  a  peasant  wife,  and  was  a  hand- 
some but  weak  man,  priding  himself  on  his 
gentle  blood,  a  very  thin  strain  of  which 
flowed  in  his  veins.  From  some  remote 
ancestor  he  had  inherited  a  natural  sweet- 
ness and  refinement  uncommon  in  that  day, 
which,  while  It  unfitted  him  to  cope  with 
the  rude  and  coarse  spirits  of  the  age, 
made  him  a  gentleman— albeit  a  very  poor 
one. 

This  charm  had  descended  to  Hilda,  and 
while  she  inherited  the  notable  industry  of 
her  mother  and  something  of  her  practical 
ways,  it  was  all  blended  with  that  indefina- 
ble grace  which  would  have  made  her  re- 
markable in  any  place  and  age.  No 
prettier  sight  could  be  seen  than  Hilda 
tripping  lightly  up  the  rocks,  her  basket  on 
her  arm  or  watering-pot  in  hand  to  tend 
her  vines  or  gather  their  luscious  fruit,  her 
golden  hair  floating  down  her  shoulders, 
her  pure  complexion  growing  fairer  and 
rosier  for  her  exercise,  and  her  round 
white  arms  flashing  among  the  vines  like 
gleams  of  silver.  Nothing  ever  depressed 
her  spirits.  Her  lovely  face  always  wore  a 
sweet,  serious  smile,  and  if  t)>e  knowledge 
that  by  birthright  hers  should  have  been  a 
fairer  lot,  sometimes  occurred  to  her  mind, 
it  did  not  prevent  her  from  singing  like  the  ^ 
birds  from  morning  till  night. 

With  all  these  attractions  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  Hilda  had  many  suitors  ;  but 
they  were  all  received  with  the  same  cool 
indifference.  Hilda  had  no  fibres  in  her 
nature  which  could  thrill  to  the  wooings  of 
the  rude  young  lovers  who  would  fain  have 
won  her.  Yet  she  offended  none.  Many  a 
youth  who  had  furtively  watched  her  among 
her  flowers  or  her  vines,  until  all  his  heart 
went  out  towards  her,  turned  away  from 
her  surprised  and  repelling  glance  with  a 
meek  conviction  that  the  fair  St.  Hilda  was 
too  pure  and  good  for  mortal  man. 

Her  mother  watched  their  rejections 
with  an  unquiet  heart. 

"Why  is  it,  Hilda?     Will  you  never 
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marry  ?  Surely  these  young  men  are  as 
good  as  you." 

Hilda's  only  answer  was,  "  I  know  it, 
mother,  but  my  heart  doesn't  acknowledge 
them." 

At  length  the  explanation  of  all  the  in- 
difference came,  in  the  person  of  the  young 
bailiff  of  the  castle  whose  owner  was  lord 
over  all  the  neighborhood  in  which  Hilda 
lived.  He  had  often  seen  the  young  girl 
as  he  rode  hack  and  forth  between  the 
castle  and  the  strand,  and,  captivated  by 
her  beauty  and  modest  grace,  soon  felt  how 
happy  the  man  must  be  who  could  call  her 
wife.  Hilda,  on  her  part,  had  not  been 
blind  to  the  manly  beauty  of  Rupert  She 
had  twice  met  him  at  the  village  gatherings, 
and  had  been  only  too  much  charmed  by 
his  respectful  attentions,  so  different  from 
those  of  the  other  youths  of  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  when  at  last  he  introduced  him- 
self into  the  cottage  and  surprised  her 
by  the  tale  of  his  love  and  the  offer  of 
his  hand,  blushing  and  happy  she  could 
only  refer  him  to  her  mother.  But  flattered 
as  was  the  latter  by  his  suit,  she  hesitated. 
She  was  far  from  being  indifferent  to  the 
young  man's  merit  and  responsible  posi- 
tion. She  had  long  heard  his  praises,  and 
knew  that  he  stood  unrivalled  :n  the  confi- 
dence  and  esteem  of  his  master,  Baron 
Karl,  who  during  his  long  and  frequent  ab- 
sences confided  castle  and  lands  to  his 
bailiff's  keeping.  With  all  this  she  hesi- 
tated. Of  course  she  still  vaguely  desired 
that  Hilda  should  marry ;  she  had  always 
desired  it ;  but  now  that  the  unexceptiona- 
ble opportunity  she  had  looked  for  offered, 
natural  selfishness  stepped  in  with  the  ob- 
jection. 

"  How  can  I  give  up  my  daughter  ?  How 
can  I  consent  to  become  such  a  lonely 
mother  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  to  give  her  up,"  said 
Rupert,  with  a  smile.  "  I  am  able  to  make 
an  easy,  and  I  hope,  happy  home  for  both 
of  you.  .  You  shall  not  be  separated." 

This  repfy  removed  the  only  objection  to 
the  bailiffs  suit,  and  the  neighborhood  was 
soon  electrified  by  the  intelligence  that  the 
Fair  St.  Hilda  was  betrothed  to  Rupert  of 
the  castle,  and  that  the  marriage  was  to 
take  place  immediately  after  the  Baron, 


who  was  then  absent,  should  have  re- 
turned. If  many  were  sore  at  heart  at  this 
intelligence,  there  were  none  who  did  not 
acknowledge  that  a  more  fitting  match  was 
never  made  in  heaven. 

Meanwhile,  the  Baron  still  delayed.  Ru- 
pert waited  lor  his  return  with  an  impa- 
tience which  knew  no  bounds.  Hilda,  on 
the  contrary,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  relaxed 
not  her  labors,  but  continued  peacefully  to 
tend  her  flowers  and  gather  her  grapes,  as 
she  had  done  before  the  great  change  in 
the  prospect  of  her  life,  little  dreaming  of 
the  trial  in  store  for  her. 

One  morning,  as  with  her  little  basket  on 
her  arm,  she  was  thus  engaged,  she  was 
surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  magnifi- 
cent cavalcade  slowly  winding  along  the 
river-road  leading  to  the  cottage.  The 
leader  of  the  train  was  a  coarse,  sensual 
looking  man,  of  huge  proportions,  but 
princely  appointments.  His  mantle  ot  pur- 
ple velvet  bore  a  great  white  cross  upon 
the  shoulders,  and  was  heavily  embroidered 
with  gold,  as  were  also  the  velvet  trappings 
of  his  superb  black  horse.  Everything 
about  him,  to  Hilda's  unaccustomed  eyes, 
betokened  some  princely  personage. 

"  Who  knows,"  she  thought,  with  wide- 
eyed  wonder,  "  but  it  may  be  the  Emperor 
himself  1" 

She  was  more  than  half  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  this  surmise,  when  she  observed 
that  his  followers  were  almost  equally  mag- 
nificent in  their  apparel  and  the  trappings 
of  their  horses,  which  they  rode  with  firm- 
ness and  grace.  The  girl  stood  entranced 
with  delight,  as  well  she  might,  for  never 
had  she  beheid  a  sight  so  magnificent. 

It  was  the  Abbot  of  St  Barnabas,  the 
Superior  of  an  order  sworn  to  poverty  and 
toil,  with  his  proud  train  of  ecclesiastical 
soldiers, — for  where  so  much  wealth  was, 
a  body  of  defenders  was  not  unnaturally 
deemed  suitable.  They  had  crossed  the 
river  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  an  unaccus- 
tomed route,  and  as  they  came  slowly  on, 
the  eyes  of  the  Abbot,  roaming  in  admira- 
tion of  the  pleasant  scenery,  was  attracted 
by  the  appearance  of  Hilda  poised  upon  a 
projecting  shelf,  gazing  fixedly  upon  him, 
her  slender  figure  swaying  in  the  breeze, 
her  long  golden  hair  glittering  in  the  sun- 
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light,  and  her  lovely  face  beaming  with 
smiles  of  wonder  and  delight.  Never  had 
he  beheld  a  vision  so  lovely,  never  felt  his 
heart  so  moved  by  mere  earthly  beauty. 
A  few  years  before  he  would  have  crossed 
himself  and  uttered  a  prayer.  But  now  he 
drew  bridle,  like  the  least  saintly  of  his 
train,  to  gaze  his  fill  upon  charms  so  exqui- 
site and  so  rare. 

^^ Benediciie^  daughter!"  returning  to 
himself,  he  at  length  gravely  said,  drawing 
near  the  girl.  "  Descend  to  me  that  I  may 
lay  my  hand  upon  thy  head,  for  by  thy  gold- 
en crown,  thou  art  an  elect  of  the  Lord  I 
Where  dwellest  thou,  maiden,  and  what  is 
thy  name  ?  " 

"  I  live  with  my  mother  in  this  cottage 
at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,"  said  the  girl,  lightly 
and  swiftly  descending,  "  and  my  name  is 
Hilda." 

"  Whom  men  profanely  call  the  Fair  St. 
Hilda  ?  " 

"The  same,  reverend  sir,  though  why 
they  thus  designated  me  I  cannot  tell." 

The  murmur  that  ran  through  the  listen- 
ing train  as  well  as  their  admiring  gaze, 
told  plainly  enough  that  they  comprehended 
the  riddle  well. 

"  A  blessing  be  upon  thee,  daughter,  and 
make  thee  worthy  of  thy  name  1 "  exclaimed 
the  Abbot,  with  an  unction  that  caused  asup- 
pressed  smile  among  some  of  his  followers. 
"The  Lord  tliat  led  me  hither  would  have 
me  to  watch  over  thee.  I  shall  see  thee 
again,  my  daughter ;  meanwhile  let  this 
trifle  remind  thee  of  the  Abbot  oi  St  Bar- 
nabas ! " 

He  would  have  slipped  a  handful  of 
broad  gold  pieces  into  Hilda^s  hand,  but  a 
protecting  instinct,  or  a  shrinking  from  the 
bold  and  sensual  eye  ot  the  Abbot  caused 
her  to  decline  them,  and  with  a  deep  blush 
and  an  air  of  sudden  reserve,  hastily  to 
enter  the  cottage.  The  Abbot  sat  gazing 
after  her  for  a  few  minutes  ;  then  seeing 
she  did  not  return,  and  catching  the  signi- 
ficant glances  of  some  of  his  fbllowers,  he 
turned  away  with  some  embarrassment  and 
a  good  deal  of  sectet  anger,  and  followed 
by  his  train  rode  back  to  his  cloister. 

From  that  day  a  strange  alteration  in 
the  Abbot  was  observed.  His  loins  of 
beef|  his  venison  pasties,  and  golden  wines 


ceased  to  delight  him,  and  were  sent  from 
his  table  almost  untasted.  His  sleep  was 
broken  and  disturbed.  Day  and  night  one 
fair  image  forever  flitted  before  his  imagin- 
ation, robbing  him  ot  peace  and  rest.  In 
vain  he  called  on  St  Barnabas  for  relief. 
In  vain  he  rode  back  and  forth  along  the 
river-road,  dazzling  the  gaping  peasantry 
by  his  magnificence,  but  no  Hilda  was  ever 
visible.  The  deep  cloud  rising  before  his 
princely  cavalcade  was  always  a  signal  to 
drive  her  within  doors.  Many  a  time  the 
annoyed  and  disappointed  Abbot  was 
tempted  to  dismount  and  enter  the  little 
dwelling  whose  walls  hid  from  his  sight 
the  young  girl  who  had  bewitched  him  ; 
but  he  knew  that  the  keen  eyes  of  his 
followers  read  more  than  they  should 
know,  and  secretly  execrating  the  spiritual 
dignity  which  weighed  so  heavily  upon  him, 
at  length  gave  up  his  useless  expectations. 

His  monks  meanwhile  had  no  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  this  step  of 
their  love-stricken  Abbot  He  grew  more 
and  more  morose  and  violent,  and  to  the 
dismay  of  his  favorite  attendant,  Johannes, 
even  sent  away  his  boar's  head  uncarved 
and  untasted,  as  if  it  had  been  the  com- 
monest dish.  Then  Johannes,  wondering 
and  grieved,  sat  down,  hib  elbows  on  his 
knees,  his  chin  in  his  palms,  and  meditated. 
He  was  a  shrewd  monk,  but  he  found,  for 
almost  the  first  time  where  his  superior 
was  concerned,  the  riddle  he  was  trying  to 
aolve  too  deep  for  him.  Watching  and 
pondering  were  in  vain  ;  so  he  determined 
to  betake  himself  to  the  deepest  inspira- 
tions of  his  culinary  art.  This  had  more 
than  once  in  his  experience  succeeded, 
when  everything  else  failed,  in  calming 
the  mental  and  spiritual  perturbation  of  his 
reverend  Seignior.  So,  dainty  and  unac- 
customed dishes  were  one  after  another 
set  before  him;  but,  to  the  dismay  of  Jo- 
hannes, the  cure  was  far  off  as  ever. 
Every  day  the  Abbot  grew  more  morose 
and  ill-tempered,  thundering  at  the  trem- 
bling monks,  and  wringing  the  heart  of  his 
unhappy  attendant  At  length  the  latter 
determined  to  cut  the  knot  he  could  not 
untie,  and  boldly  question  his  master. 

"  What  ails  you,  beloved  and  reverend 
Abbot  ?    I  am  distressed  to  see  you  every 
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day  growing  thinner  and  thinner,  until  you 
haven't  a  robe  that  doesn't  hang  in  folds 
on  your  sacred  shoulders.  Tell  your  faith- 
ful Johannes  the  cause." 

Confused  and  reluctant,  the  Abbot  en- 
deavored to  evade  the  question  ;  but  Jo- 
hannes was  a  leech  not  easily  shaken  off: 
he  persisted  until  with  stammering  tongue 
the  Abbot  opened  his  heart  to  the  old 
monk,  and  told  a  tale  which,  in  the  light  of 
the  vows  of  his  order,  should  have  shocked 
and  horrified  his  listener.  He  had  seen 
and  loved  a  young  maiden  who  shunned  and 
undoubtedly  detested  him.  She  refused  his 
gold  with  disdain  and  had  since  avoided  his 
presence  as  if  he  were  plague-smitten. 

"  And  behold  me  now  !  "  crossing  him- 
self, he  groaned  out  —  "  Appetite  is  gone, 
sleep  forsakes  me,  and  life  is  a  burden  !  " 

The  years  of  gradual  and  steady  decay 
of  piety  and  devotion  in  the  convent,  added 
to  the  enormous  growth  of  luxury  and  spir- 
itual pride  had  done  its  work  on  most  of 
the  brotherhood  of  St.  Barnabas,  Johannes  . 
was  no  exception. 

"  I  marvel  that  your  Holiness  should 
take  it  so  to  heart,"  he  quietly  remarked, 
with  a  sly  twinkle  of  his  purblind  eyes. 
'*  Give  me  but  permission,  and  I  will  find 
a  way  to  win  this  froward  girl  to  look  with 
izvoT  on  your  Holiness  1 " 

It  required  no  long  persuasion  to  win 
the  desired  consent  The  spirit  of  purity 
and  goodness,  the  ephemeral  glow  of  con- 
secration which  perhaps  first  led  the  de- 
luded Abbot  into  the  convent,  had  so  thor- 
oughly died  out  in  the  foul  sloughs  of  dis- 
sipation and  debauchery,  he  did  not  now 
even  inquire  the  means  to  be  adopted.  Nor 
did  Johannes  expect  any  inquiry.  Though 
to  the  world  his  master  was  still  the  saintly 
Abbot  of  St.  Barnabas,  his  miserable  sem- 
blance of  piety,  like  a  mantle  full  of  rents, 
had  long  ago  been  penetrated  by  most  of 
the  older  monks ;  but,  so  far  from  being 
shocked  at  his  hypocrisy,  they  had  with 
few  exceptions,  one  after  another,  followed 
him  down  the  path  of  moral  perdition,  until 
it  was  only  the  younger  of  the  fraternity 
who  were  at  all  blinded,  and  they  would 
have  gone  to  the  stake  in  attestation  of  his 
holiness. 

To  Johannes'  proposition  the  Abbot,  with 


a  long  drawn  sigh,  only  objected  —  "  Do 
no  wrong  to  the  maiden,  Johannes  ;  do  no 
wrong  to  her — but  be  absolved  beforehand 
for  whatever  sins  of  deception  you  may 
find  it  necessary  to  commit." 

Thus  fortified,  Johannes  betook  himself 
to  the  unholy  task.  Crossing  the  river  he 
made  his  way  to  the  little  cottage,  his  long 
black  robes,  cowled  head  and  unshod 
feet  winning  him  numerous  genuflections 
from  the  peasants  whom  he  met  on  his 
way.  He  found  Hilda  watering  and  tend- 
ing her  flowers,  herself  lovelier  in  his  eyes 
than  all  the  roses  which  made  her  garden 
so  beautiful ;  he  asked  her  : 

"  May  a  poor  barefooted  friar  enter  this 
Eden  and  enjoy  its  beauty  and  fragrance  ? 
Surely,  before  our  first  parents  left  the 
garden  of  the  Lord,  they  were  not  purer 
than  the  keeper  of  this." 

Hilda  blushed  and  smiled  as  she  instantly 
opened  the  little  gate. 

"Come  in,  father,"  she  said,  frankly, 
making  way  for  his  entrance.  "  Sit  here 
by  the  door-side  and  enjoy  the  flowers  at 
your  leisure,  while  I  bring  you  some  re- 
freshments after  your  dusty  walk." 

Johannes  seated  himself,  while  the  young 
girl,  taking  her  basket  on  her  arm,  tripped 
lightly  up  the  cliff  for  the  purpose  of  gath- 
ering some  of  her  finest  grapes,  and  soon 
returning,  set  them  before  him  with  the 
addition  of  bread  and  cheese. 

"  Refresh  yourself,  father,"  said  she,  with 
a  smile  full  of  kindness  and  sweetness,  " 
"while  I  gather  you  a  nosegay,  since  you 
are  pleased  with  my  poor  flowers.  I  love 
them  myself,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
others  admire  them." 

"  O  the  good  child !  the  good  child !  May 
the  Virgin  bless  her  and  make  her  worthy 
of  the  happy  lot  in  store  for  her,"  mumbled 
the  monk,  crossing  himself,  and  lifting  his 
eyes. 

Hilda  looked  at  him  a  moment,  with  a 
questioning  look,  then  went  to  gather  her 
flowers,  which  she  arranged  with  charming 
taste,  while  the  monk  furtively  watched  her 
and  ate  his  bread  and  grapes.  When  the 
nosegay  was  completed,  Hilda  offered  it  to 
him,  with  a  smile. 

"Blessed  child!"  said  he,  taking  her 
hand  with  the  flowers,  "  it  is  lovely  as  thy- 
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self;  I  shall  carry  it  to  his  Holiness,  the 
reverend  Abbot  of  my  convent,  and  dearly 
will  he  prize  it.  He  loves  flowers,  and  re- 
fectory, cell  and  parlor  are  adorned  with 
them  whenever  they  are  to  be  obtained. 
My  child,  if  you  will  heed  my  counsel,  you 
will  carry  him  a  basket  full  of  these  to- 
morrow morning.  He  will  richly  reward 
you,  and  the  blessing  he  will  bestow  on 
you  will  be  better  than  a  king's  crown. 

A  crimson  blush  mantled  the  face  of 
Hilda,  and  drawing  back,  she  inquired  : 

"  Is  it  the  Abbot  of  St.  Barnabas  ?  " 

"  The  same,  my  child.  A  man  of  God, 
and  a  guardian  angel  to  the  young  and  in- 
nocent. You  will  carry  them  to  bis  oratory, 
will  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  sell  flowers.  My  flowers  are 
for  my  betrothed  husband,  Kupert  of  the 
castle.  Six  horses  would  not  draw  me  into 
the  oratory  of  his  Holiness."  There  was 
alarm  and  resentment  in  Hilda's  tone,  which 
the  monk  was  quick  to  catch. 

**  My  good  child  !  some  one  has  deceived  . 
you.    Why  should  you  fear  the  Abbot  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard,"  she  stammered,  "  that 
his  Holiness  is  no  fit  guide  for  a  virtuous 
maiden.  I  have  always  lived  a  virtuous 
life,  and  why  should  you,  a  holy  monk,  try 
to  tempt  me  away  from  it  ?  " 

"  Nay,  maiden  I  would  you  insult  a  hum- 
ble friar  who  has  accepted  your  kind  hospi- 
tality? The  holy  Virgin  be  my  witness 
that  I  seek  only  your  good." 

"Pardon  me  !"  said  Hilda,— -the  tears 
springing  to  her  eyes —  "  I  did  not  mean 
to  misjudge  you.  But,  at  any  rate.  Father 
Jerome  is  my  confessor.  His  counsels  are 
wise  and  good.  I  love  and  obey  him,  and 
have  no  desire  to  confess  to  any  other." 

It  was  clear  to  the  wily  monk  that  Hilda 
was  not  to  be  persuaded,  and  angry  and 
disappointed,  he  arose  to  take  leave. 

"  Daughter,  I  forgive  thee,  and  may  the 
Lord  forgive  thee  for  the  misjudgment  of 
one  of  the  humblest  of  his  servants  !  Fare- 
well ! " 

Hilda  stood  troubled  and  perplexed  as 
the  monk  meekly  went  his  way,  doubting 
in  her  own  mind  whether  she  had  not 
sinned  and  done  wrong  to  the  Abbot. 
What  had  she  to  found  her  suspicions  of 
him  upon  save  a  look  which  she  might  have 


misunderstood,  and  the  offer  of  gold  which 
might  have  been  tendered  in  saintly  kind- 
ness ?  Would  heaven  regard  her  with  dis- 
pleasure for  this  ?  This  question  came  up 
again  and  again  that  morning,  as  she 
drooped  thoughtfully  near  her  flowers,  for- 
getting their  beauty  and  fragrance  in  her 
troubled  doubts. 

Meanwhile  the  Abbot  was  furious  at  find- 
ing himself  t^us  baffled  by  a  simple  girl, 
and  more  furious  still  at  the  suspicions  of 
his  character  which  she  i^inly  expressed* 
But  so  far  from  giving  up  his  nefarious  de- 
signs, he  only  grew  the  more  determined. 
Throwing  off  the  veil  of  decency  which  he 
had  made  some  pretence  of  wearing,  he  en- 
tered at  once  into  the  discussion  of  new 
plans  with  Johannes,  who  was  only  too 
ready  to  second  his  master.  One  was  soon 
decided  upon. 

On  the  same  slope  occupied  by  the  Ab- 
bey, and  only  a  hundred  rods  away,  rose 
another  edifice,  a  broad,  low-roofed  struc- 
ture, half  hid  in  trees,  known  as  St.  Hilde- 
gard's  nunnery.  It  was  built  in  earlier 
days  by  the  pious  and  saintly  queen  of  that 
name,  and  had  for  a  century  been  the  home 
of  a  not  very  numerous,  but  devoted  sister- 
hood. In  later  years,  however,  strange 
rumors  of  inexplicable  proceedings  within 
the  secrecy  of  its  walls  had,  no  one  knew 
how,  crept  into  the  world  and  floated  from 
one  mouth  to  another.  Crimes  even  were 
hinted  at,  which  made  the  narrator  turn 
pale  and  cross  himself  in  sudden  fear,  until 
the  nunnery  was  looked  upon  by  most  of 
the  neighborhood  as  a  spot  accursed. 

In  this  cloister  it  was  the  determination 
of  the  Abbot  to  immure  poor  Hilda ;  for 
here  she  would  be  completely  in  his  power. 
The  undertaking  from  certain  circum- 
stances would  not,  he  thought,  be  difficult 
The  widowed  Erma,  with  all  her  practical 
ideas  on  worldly  matters,  was  a  fanatic  in 
religion,  controlled  in  everything  spiritual 
by  her  confessor,  who  fortuntately  was  a 
most  excellent,  right-principled  man,  and 
self-sacrificing  as  a  martyr  where  her  reli- 
gion called  for  self-sacrifice.  It  was 
through  her  that  the  Abbot  proposed  to 
Jlrork. 

Erma's  regular  confessor  was  a  brother 
of  the  convent  named  Jerome.    He  was  in 
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every  thought  and  act  of  his  life  an  excep- 
tion to  the  great  mass  of  the  monks  of  his 
order.  Pious,  true  and  never  wearied,  he 
went  from  village  to  village  and  from  house 
to  house,  caring  not  only  for  the  spiritual, 
but  for  the  temporal  welfare  of  his  flock, 
and  he  who  was  in  perplexity  or  distress 
had  only  to  appeal  to  Father  Jerome  to  be 
sure  of  sympathy  if  not  of  substantial  relief. 
The  great  majority  of  the  brothers  of  the 
Abbey,  loving  idleness  better  than  labor, 
had  gradually  slipped  their  shoulders  from 
the  burden  of  the  confessional  as  well  as 
every  other  interfering  with  their  ease,  and 
willingly  saw  the  "simple  Brother  Je- 
rome "  assume  the  labor  alone  which 
should  have  been  divided  among  many. 
So  in  summer  and  winter,  in  heat  and  in 
cold,  in  rain  and  in  sunshine,  the  good  Je- 
rome might  always  be  seen  toiling  along 
on  the  highways  and  in  by  ways,  gladly 
periorming  his  self-appointed  mission,  and 
being  joyfully  received  wherever  he  went. 

Here  was  an  immense  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  Abbot's  plans,  and  Father  Je- 
rome must  be  given  a  season  of  rest.  He 
was  accordingly  peremptorily  forbidden  to 
leave  the  convent. 

"  It  is  not  just,"  plausibly  remarked  the 
Abbot,  "  that  our  good  Jerome  should  bear^ 
so  many  burdens,  while  his  brother  friars 
rest  in  idleness." 

Surprised  and  grieved  as  was  Jerome  at 
being  thus  debarred  from  his  beloved  work, 
he  was  still  more  grieved  at  the  substitute 
appointed  for  the  neighborhood  of  £rma ; 
a  crafty  and  insinuating  monk,  named 
Ambrose ;  one  wearing  sanctity  liice  a  cloak, 
while  his  life  was  known  to  be  a  dishonor 
to  his  profession.  Added  to  this  he  was 
thoroughly  obedient  in  all  things  to  the  Ab- 
bot, whose  corrupt  principles  had  long  been 
a  shame  and  a  grief  to  Jerome. 

Ambrose  was  not  long  in  stealing  into 
the  heart  and  winning  the  confidence  of 
Erma,  who  at  length  regarded  him  as  little 
less  than  an  angel  of  the  Lord.  She  knelt 
at  his  feet  in  willing  and  entire  submission; 
her  wine  and  her  bread  were  gladly  set  be- 
fore him ;  her  sms  were  confessed  and  her 
penances  performed  with  joyful  readiness, 
and  the  crafty  monk  believed  that  the  time 
had  come  to  effect  his  great    purpose  1 


But  here  he  was  met  by  a  resistance  he 
had  not  expected.  Fanatical  as  was  Erma 
—  willing  as  she  might  be  to  sacrifice  her- 
self, where  her  daughter  was  concerned  she 
was  jealous  and  watchful.  She  was  ap- 
palled at  what  he  demanded.  She  bowed 
her  head  in  anguish  as  with  a  sweet  and 
pleading  voice  he  insisted. 

"  O  my  daughter,  be  wise  in  time,  before 
it  is  too  late !  Remember  that  beauty  like 
hers  is  a  dangerous  gift.  A  thousand 
snares  lie  in  wait — a  thousand  temptations 
assail  it.  Lamb  as  she  is,  wolves  are 
everywhere  on  the  watch  to  devour  her. 
Demons  in  the  vestments  of  angels  hover 
round  to  bear  her  down  the  paths  that  lead 
to  perdition." 

"  But  my  child  has  been  brought  up  in 
the  ways  of  virtue  and  goodness,  and  God 
will  not  see  her  destroyed  without  rescue," 
pleaded  the  poor  mother,  wringing  her 
hands,  amid  streaming  tears.  "Father 
Jerome  will  tell  you  how  pure  and  good  she 
is.  Besides  she  will  soon  be  safe  under 
the  protection  of  a  husband.  Rupert  of 
the  castle  is  her  betrothed  !  " 

"O  woman  I  woman  1  trust  not  the  car- 
nal protection  of  that  son  of  perd.lion. 
You  know  not  the  wickedness  which  lurks 
under  his  fair  exterior,  nor  beneath  the 
cover  of  marriage  what  infinite  sins  are 
committed ;  sins  that  will  drag  your  be- 
loved daughter,  fair  as  she  is,  into  the 
blackness  of  darkness  forever!  Lift  up 
your  head,  weak  mother,  and  let  me  still 
plead  for  her  soul !  Let  me  save  her  from 
all  temptation  by  leading  her  into  the  arms 
of  the  Lord.  Through  the  cell  of  the  clois- 
ter is  the  only  true  path  to  heaven  !  With- 
in yonder  secret  walls,  watched  over  by 
the  Holy  Abbess,  Hilda  will  become  in- 
deed what  the  profane  world  now  calls  her 
—  a  saint !  " 

"O  holy  Father!  blessed  servant  of 
God  !  "  pleaded  Erma,  cowering  still  lower 
at  his  feet,  "  try  me  not  too  hard  I  take  not 
my  only  comfort  from  me  !  Leave  me  my 
child.  I  have  promised  her  lo  Rupert. 
He  is  good  ;  I  know  he  is  good  ;  he  will 
take  care  of  her  and  watch  over  her  always. 
O  !  he  is  good  !  He  has  promised  to  be 
my  sta£E  and  my  support.  Without  him 
and  my  daughter,  my  old  age  mV  be  deso- 
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late    and   I    shall    die  of  loneliness   and 
want ! " 

"  Woman,  how  weak  is  thy  faith  1 "  re- 
joined the  monk,  in  his  gentlest,  most  dul- 
cet tones,  passing  a  caressing  hand  over 
the  dark  locks  of  Erma.  "Give  your 
daughter  to  the  Lord  and  He  will  care  for 
your  old  age.  See,  he  has  sent  you  this 
gold  by  the  hand  of  an  angel  that  said  unto 
me,  *  Let  it  be  a  token  to  her  that  as  she 
surrenders  her  one  ewe  lamb  to  the  Lord, 
so  he  will  be  a  Father  and  protector  to 
her ! ' " 

"  No  !  no  !  no  !  "  sobbed  out  Erma,  in  a 
broken  voice,  putting  back  the  gold,  "  God 
cannot  be  so  cruel.  I  am  so  weak  and  He 
is  so  strong  ;  He  has  so  many  He  cannot 
want  my  one  ewe  lamb.  O  God,  bid  me 
scourge  myself  —  bid  me  lacerate  my  flesh 
with  sharpened  nails,  but  leave  me  Hilda. 
I  cannot,  I  will  not "  —  with  sudden  reso- 
lution —  "I  will  not  give  her  up  ! " 

At  this,  the  cruel  Ambrose  rose  to  his 
feet,  and  sternly  shaking  off  the  clinging, 
grasp  of  Erma,  turned  towards  the  door, 
coldly  exclaiming  — 

**  Then  I  leave  her  to  her  fate  !  Woman, 
her  blood  be  on  your  head,  since  you  will 
her  to  go  down  to  hell  rather  than  ascend 
to  heaven  ♦  I  have  fulfilled  my  duty  ;  my 
robes  will  be  stainless.  Her  blood  be  on 
your  head  ! " 

"  Stay,  O  stay  ! "  shrieked  Erma,  catch- 
ing at  his  retreating  form.  "I  consent! 
make  her  a  bride  of  the  Lord.  Do  what 
you  will,  only  save  her  soul  I  What  is  her 
life,  and  what  am  I,  when  her  soul  is  the 
question  ?  "  And  unable  longer  to  endure 
she  lell  on  her  face  at  the  feet  of  the  pitiless 
monk,  kissing  again  and  again  his  robe,  his 
feet,  the  strings  of  his  sandals. 

Then  the  rare,  persuasive  powers  of  the 
heartless  friar  were  brought  fully  into  play. 
Raising  the  unhappy  Erma  from  the  floor, 
he  soothed  and  comforted  her  with  the 
sweetest  promises.  He  placed  before  her 
the  crown  of  glory  that  would  shine  upon 
her  brow ;  he  told  her  of  the  immortal 
blessedness  that  would  be  hers  in  heaven, 
as  a  reward  for  this  earthly  sacrifice  ;  of 
the  shortness  of  this  life  and  the  infinite 
duration  ot  the  future. 

"  Already  I  see  a  halo  around  thy  brow !" 


he  exclaimed,  as  a  ray  of  sunshine  suddenly 
fell  upon  her  face  through  the  vines.  •*  Oh, 
it  tells  me  you  will  complete  your  work  oif 
renunciation,  and  that  in  three  days  your 
daughter  will  have  given  up  the  world  for 
the  sweetness  and  peace  of  the  cloister." 

When  Erma  found  herself  alone,  it  all 
seemed  like  a  distressful  dream  ;  the  gold 
in  her  hand  being  the  only  reality.  She 
unrolled  the  package  and  was  amazed  at 
the  amount.  In  the  simplicity  of  her  heart 
she  suddenly  regarded  it  as  an  indisputable 
token  that  God  and  the  Holy  Virgin  were 
indeed  working  miracles  for  the  salvation  of 
her  daughter.  All  her  doubts  vanished. 
With  a  cry  of  wonder  she  rushed  into  the 
outer  room  to  Hilda,  who  had  just  entered 
from  her  little  vineyard,  and  laying  the 
gold  before  her,  told  her  the  wonderful  visi- 
tation that  had  been  vouchsafed  her,  and 
of  her  own  promise. 

As  Hilda  stood  dumb  ^lith  astonishment 
and  terror,  Erma  poured  out  her  faith  in  a 
full,  enthusiastic  tide. 

"  Only  an  angel  sent  by  the  Virgin  could 
have  so  wrought  upon  my  heart  as  to  show 
me  how  much  better  it  is  to  give  my  only 
darling  to  the  Lord  than  to  keep  thee  in 
my  own  arms.  See,  she  has  thought  of 
my  old  age  1  O,  Hilda !  how  blessed  should 
you  feel  that  you  were  thought  worthy  of  a 
heavenly  messenger," 

The  terrified  girl  gazed  around  her  for  a 
moment  like  a  hunted  creature  seeking  a 
chance  for  escape.  Then  suddenly  con- 
scious of  the  toils  that  were  weaving  around 
her,  she  wrung  her  hands,  crying  out, — 

"  O,  mother,  kind,  good  mother  1  And 
you  have  consented  to  this  .?  To  shut  me 
up  in  all  my  youth  and  happiness,  never  to 
know  them  any  more  ?  How  could  you  ? 
Have  I  not  promised  Rupert,  in  the  face  of 
heaven,  that  I  would  be  his  wife  ?  What 
can  you  wish  better  tor  me  ?  Is  God  found 
only  in  the  cloister  ?  O,  mother,  believe 
what  Father  Jerome  has  so  often  told  us, 
that  whertver  bis  children  humbly  seek 
him  God  is  to  be  found.  He  will  watch 
over  me  as  truly  in  the  world  as  in  the  con- 
vent, and  will  not  despise  my  love  and 
prayers  because  they  are  not  poured  out  in 
the  loneliness  of  a  cell !  Do  not  heed  the 
counsels  of  that  crafty  monk.    My  heart 
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tells  me  he  is  no  angel.  Behind  this  gold 
1  seem  to  see  the  face  and  hear  the  laugh 
of  a  fiend." 

Shocked  at  these  daring  words,  half- be- 
lieving that  the  fiend  thus  profanely  in- 
voked might  be  really  at  her  elbow,  Erma 
fell  trembling  upon  her  knees,  and,  rapidly 
crossing  herself,  implored  the  Virgin  to 
forgive  the  frightful  impiety  of  her  child: 

**  Have  mercy  on  her,  Blessed  Mother  I 
Dispel  the  evil  spirit  that  has  entered  into 
her  heart,  and  receive  her  vows  of  renuncia- 
tion as  a  token  of  her  repentance  1 " 

Rising  from  her  knees,  by  some  strange 
influence  impossible  to  explain,  every  feel- 
ing of  human  love  seemed  suddenly  to  die 
out  of  Erma's  heart,  and  she  stood,  a  stem 
and  threatening  Nemesis,  above  her  daugh- 
ter, who,  crying  and  sobbing  on  the  floor, 
could  only  stili  plead  her  terror  of  the  con- 
vent and  her  love  for  Rupert. 

"  O,  mother,  I  love  him  so !  I  should 
die  of  despair  in  a  convent  cell !  I  cannot 
give  up  Rupert  I  " 

"  But  God  commands  you  to  do  so.  and 
my  curse  and  the  curse  of  heaven  will  be 
upon  you  if  you  refuse  to  obey  !  "  was  the 
stern  reply.  "Think  no  more  of  the  worldly 
youth  except  only  in  your  prayer  for  his 
»oul !  Wear  out  the  floor  of  your  cell  with 
your  knees,  and  God  will  perhaps  save 
him.  But  whether  he  be  lost  or  whether 
he  be  saved,*'  she  continued,  wrought  up  to 
unwonted  eloquence,  **  is  between  him  and 
God,  and  not  between  him  and  you.  You, 
my  child,  as  the  Blessed  Bride  of  the  Lord, 
will  win  the  crown  which  only  saints  can 
wear,  and  sing  the  praises  of  God  in  heaven 
forever  and  ever  1 " 

**  I  don't  desire  to  wear  a  rrown  nor  be 
In  heaven  unless  Rvpert  can  be  there  with 
me  !  I  couldn't  stay  there  without  him  ! 
If  he  goes  to  hell  I  shall  go  too ! "  burst  out 
poor  Hilda,  in  a  wild,  passionate,  angry  re- 
monstrance, sobbing  and  wringing  her 
hands,  "  I  should  hate  God  so,"  she  fiercely 
added,  as  suddenly  flinging  her  arms  above 
her  head,  she  gave  vent  to  her  desolation 
in  long,  despairing  cries  that  sent  the 
blood  curdling  to  Erma's  heart. 

O  hush,  my  ch  Id  !  hush,  my  unfortunate, 
wicked  child  I "  cried  the  frightened,  trem- 
bling woman,  clasping  Hilda  in  her  arms  — 
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but  too  much  stunned  to  have  one  word  of 
comfort.  "  Hush  !  God  will  hear  you,  and 
perhaps  the  Evil  One  himself  will  hear 
you,"  and  she  looked  over  her  shoulder  as 
if  expecting  to  find  him  ready  to  seize  his 
prey.     But  little  did  it  matter  to  Hilda. 

•*  I  don't  care  who  hears  me ! "  she 
wailed  out.  "What  does  it  matter  now, 
you  are  all  cruel  alike  !  " 

"  Cruel,  dear  ?  O  no  I"  sobbed  poor 
Erma,  broken  down  at  last.  "  If  I  could 
save  your  soul  by  losing  my  own  I  would 
gladly  do  it,  my  Hikla  !  " 

"Would  you,  mother?"  Hilda  started 
up,  suddenly  calm,  and  saw  the  features  of 
her  mother  working  with  suppressed  an- 
guish, put  her  two  arms  about  her  neck, 
and  gently  kissed  her.  "  You  are  good  ! 
Forgive  me  !  I  have  been  very  wicked  — 
was  I  ever  so  wicked  before  ?  I  will  do  as 
you  bid  me  !  1  will  give  up  Rupert.  I 
will  be  a  nun.  I  will  go  to  heaven  and  try 
to  be  happy  there.  Don't  be  afraid  that  I 
shall  be  wicked  any  more.  But  now  help 
me  up,  mother,  for  I  am  tired  and  weak  ! " 

With  streaming  tears  Erma  lifted  Hilda 
to  her  feet,  and  leading  her  into  her  little 
pallet,  laid  her  gently  down,  kissed  her  and 
went  out.  Neither  spoke.  The  situation 
was  silently  accepted  by  both. 

Had  Erma  given  up  her  design  ?  Far 
from  it !  How  could  she  with  her  convic- 
tions on  the  subject  ?  Convictions  made 
stronger,  if  possible,  by  the  scene  through 
which  she  had  just  passed,  and  which  she 
secretly  regarded  as  the  last  struggle  of 
the  Arch  Enemy  of  mankind  for  his  prey. 

With  a  heart  aching  as  it  had  never  ached 
before,  she  hastened  to  put  matters  in  train 
for  the  final  issue.  She  sent  two  messages 
—  one  to  Ruoert,  telling  him  that  Hilda 
had  given  him  up  and  would  enter  a  con- 
vent, and  charging  him  if  he  valued  her 
eternal  wellare  to  enter  the  cottage  no 
more,  nor  take  any  measures  to  see  her 
until  she  had  left  it  forever.  The  other 
message  was  to  Father  Ambrose  desiring 
his  presence.  She  felt  indeed  that  she 
needed  help. 

The  surprise  of  Rupert,  on  receiving  his 
message  was  indescribable.  At  first  it  was 
only  surprise ;  but  soon  anger  and  pain 
took  its  place.    Not  anger  against  Erma. 
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He  knew  the  bent  of  her  nature ;  that  she 
was  in  all  things  controlled  by  her  confes- 
sor, and  her  friend  had  been  made  the  vic- 
tim of  an  infernal  conspiracy.  Hilda  had 
not  concealed  from  him  the  circumstances 
of  the  Abbot's  having  offered  her  gold,  nor 
of  the  repulsive  looks  he  had  cast  upon  her. 
It  was  partly  by  his  advice  that  Hilda  had 
secluded  herself  from  observation  when- 
ever the  Abbot  rode  that  way ;  for  knowing 
the  real  character,  which  had  become  noto- 
rious, of  that  corrupt  dignitary,  he  had 
watched  his  comings  and  goings  with  a 
jealous  eye.  He  had  just  heard,  also, 
through  a  confidential  servant,  of  the  visits 
of  Father  Ambrose  to  the  cottage,  and  un- 
derstood the  whole  nefarious  plot. 

But  alarmed  as  he  was  at  the  course 
things  were  taking,  Rupert  in  vain  asked 
himself  how  he  could  counteract  the  wily 
villains  who  were  so  successfully  carrying 
out  their  plans.  What  could  he  do  ?  What 
proof  could  he  offer  that  would  for  an  in- 
stant shake  the  superstitious  faith  of  £r- 
ma,  or  convince  the  world  that  interference 
on  his  part  would  not  be  sacriligious  inter- 
ference between  God  and  a  saint  such  as 
they  already  regarded  Hilda.  Would  not 
the  world  expect  her,  with  all  her  saintli- 
ness,  to  become  a  nun?  The  "Fair  St. 
Hilda ! "  What  more  proper  than  that  she 
should  shine  among  those  whom  a  conse- 
crated life  and  a  glorious  death  had  already 
canonized?  Where  was  now  his  master, 
the  Baron  ?  Still  abroad ;  and  in  his  de- 
spair Rupert  felt  how  little  abl^  he  himself 
was  to  cope,  single  handed,  with  a  spiritual 
power  so  overmastering.  He  attempted  to 
see  Hilda,  for  never  for  one  moment  did 
he  believe  that  she  had  voluntarily  discard- 
ed him.  But  his  attempts  were  in  vain, 
and  he  could  only  watch  with  an  angry  and 
troubled  heart  for  the  re-appearance  of 
Father  Ambrose,  which,  he  rightly  conjec- 
tured, would  not  be  long  postponed.  In 
fact,  the  very  next  morning  his  cowled  and 
black-stoled  figure  came  in  sight,  moving 
rapidly  towards  the  cottage. 

The  monk  had  been  somewhat  startled 
by  the  hasty  summons  of  Erma,  and  lost 
little  time  in  answering  it.  With  the  low 
instincts  of  his  nature  he  looked  for  great 
effects  from  the  eloquence  of  his  gold,  if 


not  of  his  words.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
few  misgivings  that  he  entered  the  little 
kitchen,  for  here  mother  and  child  wjere  si- 
lently and  sadly  performing  their  little 
household  duties.  Both  turned  pale  as  the 
crafty  monk  meekly  saluted  them  with  a 
low,  "  Benedicite^  daughters  ! "  and  ex- 
tended his  hand  to  lay  it  upon  Hilda's 
head.  But  ere  he  could  execute  his  pur- 
pose, he  felt  himself  seized  with  an  iron 
grasp  and  dragged  back,  while  a  stern  voice 
demanded,  "  Hypocrite  and  knave,  what  do 
you  here  ?  Lay  but  a  finger  on  that  young 
girl  and  you  die  ! " 

"  How  dare  you  thus  assail  a  consecrated 
servant  of  the  Lord  ?  "  haughtily  demanded 
the  monk,  endeavoring  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  iron  grasp.  "  I  know  you,  the 
unholy  servant  of  an  unholy  master.  Un- 
hand me,  or  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion will  be  your  fate  !  '* 

**  I  fear  not  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion," replied  Rupert,  firmly ;  "  nor  do  I 
assail  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  but  only  a  base 
imposter,  who^has  stolen  his  livery  to  serve 
the  devil  in.  I  know  your  purpose.  Con- 
fess who  is  your  instigator,  or  you  die  on 
the  spot,  monk  though  you  be  !  " 

The  hand  of  Rupert  was  on  his  sword, 
and  Ambrose,  like  most  villains,  was  a 
coward.  Yet,  trembling  though  he  was  at 
the  threatening  words  and  manner  of  Ru- 
pert, he  still  clung  to  the  protection  of  bis 
gown. 

**  You  will  not  dare  to  harm  a  hair  of  my 
head.  God  will  not  hold  you  guiltless  if 
you  respect  not  my  sacred  calling." 

"  I  respect  every  man  of  honor,  be  he 
priest  or  layman,  bond  or  free ;  but  I  re- 
spect not  you,"  boldly  replied  Rupert,  half 
drawing  his  sword  from  the  scabbard. 
"  Confess ! "  he  furiously  repeated.  **  I 
know  your  villainy.  Who  is  your  instiga- 
tor ?    This  instant,  or  you  die  ! " 

The  heavy  hand  was  gradually  bearing 
to  his  knees  the  trembling  monk,  who  now, 
shrinking  before  the  fury  of  the  young  man, 
began  tO  give  way. 

"  O  sir,  spare  me,  a  miserable  monk,  do- 
ing the  will  of  his  master.  "  I  am  only  a 
poor  brother  of  St.  Barnabas.  'Twas  the 
Abbot  who  sent  me." 

"  Sent  you  for  what  purpose  ?  *' 
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"To  save  the  soul  of  this  fair  young 
girl,"  he  hypocritically  whined.  "To  lead 
her  to  enter  the  holy  sisterhood  of  St.  Hil- 
d^arde." 

The  brows  of  Rupert  grew  black  and  bis 
teeth  set 

**Is  that  all?"  he  sternly  demanded, 
drawing  his  sword  still  further  from  the 
scabbard.     «  Tell  me  all !  " 

"  I  will !  I  will !  The  Abbot  is  pining 
away  for  love  ot  the  girl.  The  nunnery  is 
near.    I  will  tell  you  no  more." 

"  Base  villains,  both  ! "  It  is  enough," 
hissed  Rupert  through  his  set  teeth,  becom- 
ing pale  as  ashes.  "I  should  soil  my  sword 
iorever  if  I  dipped  it  in  your  foul  blood. 
Therefore,  depart,  and  beware  of  ever  en- 
tering this  house  again  ! " 

Opening  wide  the  door,  it  needed  but  a 
gesture  from  the  young  man,  and  the  base 
monk  left  the  cottage  with  accelerated  steps 
and  a  muttered  curse. 

The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  two 
women  who  had  been  witnesses  of  this 
scene  of  violence  and  expulsion  are  not  to 
be  described.  Those  of  Hilda  were  one 
great,  overshadowing  revulsion  ot  hope  and 
joy.  Without  half  understanding  the  scene, 
she  only  felt  that  somehow  she  was  to  es- 
cape the  convent 

Erma,  on  the  contrary,  had  listened  with 
amazement,  terror  and  deep  shame  to  the 
infamous  revelations  extorted  by  Rupert. 
She  could  not  doubt  their  truth.  Agitated, 
bewildered,  full  of  gratitude  at  Hilda's  es- 
cape from  so  infamous  a  conspiracy,  she 
stood,  after  the  monk  had  departed,  dumb 
and  motionless,  only  her  hand  seeming  to 
desire  soiijething  it  could  not  attain.  Pres- 
ently drawing  from  her  scrip  a  small  pack- 
age, she  laid  it  down  before  Rupert,  with  a 
scared  look. 

"It  is  the  gold,"  she  stammered,  as, 
crossing  herself,  she  drew  back,  as  if  from 
a  serpent. 

"The gold?"  repeated  Rupert,  the  blood 
rushing  to  his  face.  "  Did  he  bring  you 
gold?" 

"He  told  me  it  was  God  sent  it,"  sobbed 
poor  Erma,  humbled  and  distressed.  "But 
now— but  now  — I  see  it  was  the  Evil 
One." 

"Let  me  hurl  the  accursed  bribe  into  the 


Rhine ! "  exclaimed  the  young  man,  furi- 
ously snatching  up  the  parcel.  "  But,  no, 
keep  it  It  is  only  just,"  he  added,  with  a 
sarcastic  smile,  "that  Xhz  Abbot  should 
have  the  privilege  of  providing  you  a  brave 
outfit  for  Hilda's  wedding." 

"  I  couldn't  wear  a  crown  if  it  was  bought 
with  that  gold^"  said  Erma.  turning  pale. 
"  But,  O  ingrate  that  I  am,  I  have  not  yet 
thanked  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  her  inter- 
position. I  will  spend  the  gold  in  the  pur- 
chase of  offerings  for  her  shrine,  and  she 
will  plead  that  I  may  be  forgiven  for  my 
cruel  hardness  to  my  child." 

"  Think  no  more  of  it,  dear  mother,"  said 
Hilda.  "It  was  not  you.  I  am  so  happy 
now,  and  Rupert  will  forgive  you,  I  know.'* 

Rupert's  forgiveness  was  more  easily  ob- 
tained than  her  own.  "  You  have  suffered 
cruelly,  yourself  as  well  as  Hilda.  Let  it 
all  be  forgotten.  Only  be  on  your  guard  in 
the  future.  You  have  learned  that  not  ev- 
ery monk's  gown  covers  a  saint" 

Alter  a  few  mutual  explanations,  and 
charges  on  the  part  of  Rupert  to  admit  no 
stranger  within  the  cottage  without  the  ut- 
most precautions,  he  took  his  departure, 
not  without  much  anxiety  of  mind.  His 
walk  home  was  accompanie«l  by  perplexed 
and  troubled  thoughts.  He  knew  the  char- 
acter of  the  Abbot,  and  his  almost  supreme 
power,  too  well  to  believe  that  he  would 
give  up  his  pursuit  of  Hilda.  The  motive 
of  revenge  would  now  be  added  to  his  for- 
mer one,  and  he  feared  that,  throwing  off 
the  mask,  he  would  take  possession  of  her 
by  violence.  But  he  could  only  watch  and 
pray  for  the  return  of  the  Baron,  who  alone 
in  the  neighborhood  had  power  to  cope 
with  the  Abbot 

Greatly  to  his  joy,  in  a  few  days  the  Bar- 
on returned,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  laying 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  nefarious  plot 
before  him.  Great  was  the  indignation  and 
disgust  of  the  Baron. 

"The'  oily  serpent!"  he  cried.  "Is 
there  nothing  sacred  enough  to  be  secure 
against  his  vile  debaucheries  ?  Too  long 
has  he  cursed  the  Church  by  his  infamous 
acts.  This  is  worse  than  his  earlier  in- 
iquities. It  is  time  an  end  were  put  to 
them.  Let  him  look  to  it.  If  he  presumes 
to  carry  on  his  unholy  work,  he  will  find 
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that  I,  at  least,  have  both  the  power  and 
the  will  to  withstand  him.  But  we  must 
be  cautious  and  bide  our  time." 

AH  the  persuasions  of  the  Baron  were 
needed  to  calm  the  anxiety  ot  his  bailiff, 
whom  he  greatly  respected ;  but  Rupert  at 
length  became  satisfied  that  his  master 
would  find  means  of  striking  a  blow  at  the 
Abbot  which  would  efifectually  cool  his  ar- 
dor for  villainous  pursuits  in  the  future. 

Meanwhile  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Barna- 
bas there  was  a  storm.  Never  had  the 
Abbot  been  so  completely  frustrated  and  so 
furious.  The  utmost  rage  took  possession 
of  him.  He  thrust  the  miserable  Ambrose 
into  a  dark  cell,  condemning  him  to  bread 
and  water,  for  his  failure.  The  other 
monks  crept  about  the  convent  in  wonder 
and  alarm,  not  one  of  them,  except  Johan- 
nes, daring  to  approach  their  angry  Su- 
perior. 

This  could  not  long  continue.  Passions 
so  stormy,  acting  on  a  gross  trame,  weak- 
ened by  debauchery  and  intemperance,  and 
beginning  to  be  shaken  by  age,  soon  pro- 
duced a  result  that  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  Abbott  became  daily  more 
and  more  ill,  and  it  was  soon  rumored  in 
the  neighborhood  that  His  Hohness  had 
b^en  ordered  by  his  physicians  to  certain 
medicinal  baths  a  few  miles  distant,  and 
that  the  journey  was  to  be  undertaken 
without  delay. 

"  Bravo  ! "  exclaimed  the  Baron  ;  "noth- 
ing could  be  better  for  my  purpose.  His 
way  lies  through  my  forest,  and  by  his  pa- 
tron saint,  I  will  prepare  a  battle  for  him 
which  he  will  remember  all  his  life." 

And  the  well-pleased  Baron  began  ac- 
tively to  prepare  for  the  part  he  himself  in- 
tended to  perform  in  the  Abbot's  cure,  by 
sendiiig  forward  scouts  to  learn  when  the 
latter  was  to  set  out.  These  soon  returned 
with  the  desired  information. 

On  the  morning  indicated,  accompanied 
by  Rupert,  two  servants  and  a  well-armed 
force  of  military  retainers,  he  proceeded  to 
a  convenient  spot,  by  which  the  Abbot  and 
his  train  were  to  pass.  Posting  his  little 
company  behind  an  impervious  screen  of 
brakewood,  and  giving  them  all  necessary 
directions,  he  prepared  to  wait.  And  wait 
he  did.     Morning  became  noon,  and  noon 


as  steadily  wore  into  evening,  and  still  the 
Abbot  came  not.  The  twilight's  .shadows 
were  already  falling  when  a  servant,  who 
had  listened  with  his  ear  to  the  ground, 
proclaimed  the  approach  of  a  cavalcade. 

"  I  hear  the  sound  of  wheels  and  the 
tramping  of  hoofs.  Carriages  are  coming 
from  the  east." 

"  Good  ! "  exclaimed  the  Baron,  rous- 
ing himself  from  his  weariness.  "  Stand 
fast,  my  men !  and  when  you  hear  my  bu- 
gle horn,  come  to  the  rescue  at  full  gallop." 

Putting  speed  to  his  impatient  steed,  he 
darted  of)  in  the  direction  of  the  expected 
train.  It  soon  came  in  sight.  Seated  like 
a  Colossus,  in  a  broad,  open  carriage  drawn 
by  two  magnificent  Flanders  mares,  came 
the  Abbot,  followed  by  two  immense  wag- 
ons, the  first  laden  with  wine-casks  and 
hampers  of  the  various  dainties  for  his 
table,  which  were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
public  houses  of  the  day ;  the  second  filled 
with  various  household  wares  and  kitchen 
implements,  which  the  luxurious  habits  of 
the  Abbot  rendered  indispensable  to  his 
comfort.  Bringing  up  the  rear,  rode  a  troop 
of  well-mounted,  heavily-armed  men,  —  re- 
tainers of  the  cloister,  who,  however, 
seemed  to  have  little  use  for  their  arms,  for 
their  swords  were  rusted  into  their  scab- 
bards. 

Speeding  gallantly  forward,  the  Baron 
met  the  procession,  and  raising  his  helmet, 
bowed  low  to  the  holy  father,  gracefully 
saluting  him. 

**  I  bid  you  welcome  to  my  territory. 
What  has  driven  your  Holiness  from  your 
comfortable  easy-chair  ?  Is  it  not  danger- 
ous for  you  to  ride  about  at  this  hour  in  the 
present  unsettled  state  of  the  country  ?  " 

Suspecting  nothing  sinister  behind  this 
gay  salutation,  the  Abbot,  assuming  a 
cheerful  smile,  frankly  replied  : 

"  It  may  be  dangerous,  my  lord  Baron, 
for  we  surely  are  belated,  and  you  may  be 
sure  nothing  could  have  driven  me  from  my 
bodily  and  spiritual  repose  but  considera- 
tions of  health.  I  am  ill,  and  my  physi- 
cians imperatively  require  that  I  should  try 
a  season  at  some  medicinal  baths  about  a 
half-day's  journey  from  here,  hoping  that  I 
may  find  that  relief  from  the  waters  which 
is  not  provided  at  the  convent." 
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"You  carry  those  casks  of  wine  as  an 
a!d  to  the  waters  ? "  inquired  the  Baron, 
slyly. 

The  Abbot  blushed  a  little. 

"  I  have  been  so  ill,  death  seemed  to  dog 
my  footsteps  everywhere,  following  me  to 
the  board  and  to  my  pillow.  I  neither  eat 
nor  sleep.  Neither  roasts  nor  fish,  nor 
pastry,  nor  the  confections  for  which  Jo- 
hannes is  so  famous,  neither  Johannes' 
fruits  nor  champagne,  have  any  longer  pow- 
er to  stimulate  my  vanished  appetite.  St. 
Barnabas  be  my  witness,  I  might  as  well 
lie  dead ! "  and  His  Holiness  heaved  a 
heavy  sigh. 

The  Baron  shook  his  head  gravely.  "In 
such  a  state  of  health  it  seems  to  me  your 
physicians  can  have  little  skill,  or  little  re- 
gard for  your  reverence,  to  send  you  on  so 
far  a  journey.  Who  can  guarantee  that, 
afler  all  your  fatigue,  and  the  enormous  ex- 
pense attending  a  prolonged  visit  to  the 
baths,  your  suffering  stomach  will  be  any 
better  ?     I  confess  I  fear  the  results." 

"  I  share  your  fears,  my  lord  Baron,'*  re- 
plied the  Abbot,  with  a  troubled  voice. 
"And  look  to  see  my  six  hundred  duca!s — 
truly  a  knight's  ransom — disappear  with- 
out my  being  a  whit  better.  St  Barnabas 
comfort  me ! " 

The  Baron  rubbed  his  brow  and  seemed 
lost  in  thought  Then  looking  suddenly 
ap,  said : 

**I  have  in  mind  a  sovereign  remedy 
concocted  by  my  departed  mother,  who,  as 
you  may  have  heard,  had  no  little  skill  as  a 
leech.  It  is  a  cure  for  various  diseases, 
and  I  have  heard  her  declare  that  few  im- 
paired digestions  could  resist  it  Will  your 
Holiness  permit  me  to  say  that  this  medi- 
cine is  at  your  service  ?  I  should  be  proud 
to  have  my  poor  castle  honored  by  your 
presence  while  a  tnal  ot  it  can  be  made." 

It  required  but  a  few  moment's  consider- 
ation, and  the  offer  was  accepted. 

"  It  is  certainly  a  most  tempting  ofTer, 
my  lord,  and  if  it  fail  I  can  but  betake  me, 
after  all,  to  the  baths." 

Without  further  parley,  the  Abbot  and 
his  train  turned  and  wound  slowly  up  the 
hill,  the  Abbot  and  the  Baron  riding  side 
by  side.  Rupert  and  the  armed  retainers 
followed  far  behind.    As  they  drew  near 


the  stronghold  the  Abbot  gazed  with  inter- 
est on  the  spacious  pile,  noting  with  the 
eye  of  a  connoisseur  the  grand,  fortified 
towers  and  bastions,  the  moat  and  draw- 
bridge. 

"Your  castle  would  stand  a  siege,  my 
lord  Baron,"  he  remarked,  in  a  tone  of 
great  admiration. 

"  It  would,  your  Holiness,  and  has  been 
more  than  once  defended  against  a  not  con- 
temptible force,"  replied  the  Baron,  with  a 
peculiar  smile.  "  They  who  are  once  with- 
in its  walls  are  ^afe.  But  my  warden  has, 
I  see,  lowered  the  drawbridge.  We  will 
enter  without  delay,  that  your  Holiness 
may  no  longer  be  exposed  to  the  evening 
air." 

Horses  and  carriages  rattled  over  the 
drawbridge  and  drew  up  before  the  castle 
entrance.  The  Abbot  was  assisted  to 
alight,  and  in  a  brief  space  the  whole  train 
was  in  the  castle,  the  wine-casks  and  lux- 
urious viands  intended  for  the  Abbot's  es- 
pecial use  were  placed  in  a  strong  room 
and  the  door  locked,  while  the  Abbot  him- 
self was  conducted,  with  the  utmost  pomp 
and  ceremony,  to  a  magnificent  apartment, 
into  which,  being  ushered,  the  door  was 
immediately  closed ;  it  locked  behind  him, 
and  he  was  a  prisoner  and  alone.  The 
panacea  for  his  disordered  digestion  stood 
upon  a  table  in  the  shape  of  a  silver  flagon 
of  water. 

The  prelate  waited  in  surprise,  expecting 
every  moment  to  see  his  host  enter  with 
supper  and  lights.  But  as  twilight  deep- 
ened into  darkness,  and  no  one  came,  sur- 
prise and  anger  grew  into  rage,  aud  he 
stormed  to  and  fro  in  his  chamber  like  a 
hunted  boar,  or  a  lion  ramping  in  his  cage. 
In  this  way  he  spent  most  of  the  night, 
which  seemed  an  eternity,  comforting  him- 
self, as  the  sun  rose  over  the  mountains, 
that  he  should  soon  have  breakfast,  but 
hour  after  hour  went  by,  and  his  solitude 
was  unbroken,  until,  unable  longer  to  en- 
dure the  pangs  of  the  hunger  which  were 
strangely  stealing  over  him,  he  opened  a 
window  and  shouted  out,  in  stentorian 
tones : 

"  Bring  me  some  breakfast ! " 

In  an  instant  an  answer  came  through 
the  key-hole  of  his  door : 
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"Will  your  Holiness  have  a  slice  of 
beef?  We  have  nothing  else  at  present." 
"  No,  I  won't ! "  growled  the  Abbot,  be- 
taking himself  again  to  his  storming  to  and 
fro.  Another  hour,  two  hours,  passed,  and 
again  the  shout  went  down  from  the  win- 
dow: 

"  Is  this  jest  never  to  have  an  end,  or  is 
Satan  at  his  infernal  pranks  in  this  castle  ? 
Bring  me  some  breakfast ! " 

Again  the  answer  came  through  the  key- 
hole : 

"  We  have  brown  bread  and  black  pud- 
ding, also  some  thin  beer,  which  are  at  the 
service  of  your  Holiness." 

"  Carry  )Our  brown  bread  and  your  black 
puddi  ng  to  your  ploughman.  1  '11  have  none 
of  them." 

Once  more  the  sinister  silence  was  re- 
sumed, and  hour  after  hour  again  went  by, 
when  the  Abbot,  in  despair,  shouted,  at 
last: 

"  Bring  me  the  beef  and  the  black  pud- 
ding ! " 
The  key-hole  answered  him : 
"  Our  meat-room  is  empty,  but  a  dish  of 
water  porridge  is  simmering  on  the  hearth, 
which  your  Holiness  can  have  as  soon  as 
you  choose." 

Like  a  stag  at  bay,  the  Abbot  stood  for  a 

moment  helplessly  glaring  at  the  key-hole, 

then  with  a  tremendous  oath,  roared  out : 

"  You  monsters  of  iniquity  !  bring  your 

water  porridge  this  moment  1 "    . 

He  had  not  long  to  wait.  In  two  min- 
utes the  door  opened,  and  Hilda  entered, 
bearing  a  magnificent  golden  salver,  with  a 
golden  bowl  filled  to  the  brim  with  the 
humble  meal  which  had  been  promised. 
Immediately  behind  her  came  the  Baron 
and  Rupert. 

Speechless  with  astonishment  and  anger, 
the  prisoner  glared  at  his  visitors  like  a 
wild  animal  ready  to  spring  ;  then  turning 
to  the  bowl  was  about  to  hurl  it  from  the 
window  ;  but  hunger  was  mightier  than  his 
pride,  and  sitting  down  before  the  porridge, 
he  swallowed  it  in  a  few  seconds. 

"  There,"  said  the  Baron,  coolly,  "  am  I 


not  a  good  leech  ?  I  have  cured  yoo. 
Your  appetite  is  like  a  ploughman's.  That 
simple  dish  of  porridge  was  sweeter  to  you 
than  the  richest  banquet  your  faithful  Jo- 
hannes ever  set  before  you.  You  are 
healed,  and  it  surely  is  only  fitting  that  you 
should  pay  the  physician.  I  shall  charge 
you  only  six  hundred  ducats,  the  same  you 
have  with  you,  which  money  I  shall  con- 
sign to  the  keeping  of  my  bailiff's  bride. 
You  owe  the  good  girl  this  compensation 
for  the  sorrow  and  grief  you  have  occa- 
sioned her." 

"  I  will  not  be  thus  insulted  and  robbed 
with  impunity ! "  roared  the  enraged  pre- 
late, stalking  up  and  down  the  room  like  a 
furious  torrent.  *'  I  will  not  be  so  robbed ! 
I  will  appeal  to  the  Emperor." 

"  Very  well,"  quietly  replied  the  Baron. 
"Appeal  to  the  Emperor  if  you  wilL  I 
shall  appeal  to  the  Pope." 

This  threat  brought  the  Abbot  at  once  to 
his  senses.  Able  to  set  all  other  powers 
at  defiance,  he  knew  he  was  helpless  before 
this.  Grinding  his  teeth,  and  muttering 
threats  of  vengeance,  he  slowly  opened  his 
strong  box,  and  emptying  it  of  its  precious 
contents,  reluctantly  handed  them  over  to 
the  Baron. 

There  was  now  no  farther  detention  of 
the  humbled  dignitary.  The  doors  were 
thrown  open,  and  with  his  train  and  his 
wine  casks  he  returned  to  his  convent,  a 
sounder,  a  wiser,  if  not  better,  man,  from 
the  expensive  banquet  he  had  enjoyed. 
History  records  no  further  disgraceful 
scenes  in  which  he  was  an  actor ;  and  it  is 
presumed  that  the  effects  of  the  Baron's 
lesson  were  permanent. 

The  wedding  of  Rupert  and  Hilda  soon 
took  place,  the  Baron  giving  the  bride 
away,  and  in  addition  to  the  dowry  of  the 
Abbot,  presenting  her  with  a  pleasant  cot- 
tage near  the  castle,  where  human  as  well 
as  garden  flowers  grew  and  flourished ;  and 
the  young  wife  lost  none  of  her  fame  for 
beauty  and  goodness,  but  continued  for 
many  a  long  year  to  be  known  as  the 
"  Fair  St.  Hilda."     Caroline  Af,  Sawyer. 
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What  the   Bird  Sang. 

I  heard  a  little  bird  singing  to-day 

In  the  old  apple-tree  over  the  way. 

And  it  sang  so  sweet,  and  it  sang  so  long, 

That  it  took  my  heart  right  in  with  its  song. 

The  apple  blooms  iell  in  summer  snows 

On  the  golden  bank  where  the  buttercup  grows, 

And  the  broad,  sweet  sunshine  overhead 

A  blessing  of  light  on  ail  things  shed. 

And  I  said  to  my.heart,  O  heart,  be  gay ! 
Gay  as  the  little  bird  over  the  way ; 
Brood  no  longer  o'er  grief  and  pain, 
Sing,  O  heart,  and  be  glad  again  ! 

What  if  the  Father  send  sorrow  to  thee, 
And  a  brightness  is  gone  from  flower  and  tree  ? 
I  know  that  so  it  seemed  good  in  His  sight, 
And  something  is  left  for  heart's  delight 

And  though  to  me  it  seemeth  ill, 
He  means  it  all  in  goodness  still. 
And  whate'er  betide,  I'm  in  His  hand, 
Let  me  believe,  not  understand. 

And  the  little  birds  sing  in  cloud  or  sun, 
And  the  Father  ca^es  for  them  every  one ; 
Then*  heart,  be  patient  and  brave  alway, 
Art  not  thou  of  more  value  than  they  ? 

Margaret  C,  Schouler, 


Washington  Windows. 

"— ^  dwell  amid  the  dty.  ^^  ^^^  f^o  of  feet,  too  busy  to  pausc  and 

And  hear  the  aowr  o<  souls."  ,     .         .  ,  .  ,     .   , 

—Mrs.  Browning.  admire  the  greenery  above  them ;  no  belch- 

HOW  beautifully  the  long,  slender  ma-  ing  forth  of  smoke    from  huge  machine 

pie  branches  wave  their  green  wealth  shops  ^nd  foundries,  telling  tales  of  toil, 

ot  foliage,  just  outside  my  window!   What  a  and  grime  and  deprivation;   of  sickness 

rich,  pure,  restful  green  meets  my  eye  when  and  suffering,  without  an  hour  to  bestow  in 

I  look  up !     Sitting  a  litUe  back,  I  can  for-  sympathy  upon  the  dead  and  the  dying. 

get  that  I  am  in  the  crowded,  heated  city,  Ah,  my  Father  I  what  dreadful  tales  these 

and  with  a  very  slight  effort,  can  transport  city  sights  and  sounds  unfold  to  this  heart 

myself  to  the  breezy  woods,  where  Nature  of  mine  to-day.    And  how  true  it  is  that  he 

reigns  untrammelled ;  where  no  sounds  but  who  plants  but  a  single  tree  is  a  benefactor 

the  bird-notes  ot  spring,  the  croaking,  con-  to  his  race.    What  would  we  do  without 

sequential  discord  of  the  frogs,  rendered  their  living  green  in  the  city's  stony  streets? 

into  harmony  by  the  enchantment  of  dis-  I  often  look  at  a  thrifty  tree,    paved  in 

tance,  the  hum  of  myriad  insects,  the  whis-  thickly  and  closely  all  around,  like  our  ma- 

pered  language  of  the  trees,  and  the  mur-  pies,  and  wonder  how  it  can  grow ;  how 

rour  of  the  river,  breaks  upon  the  ear.     No  the  precious,  life-giving  raindrops  ever  con- 

souna  of   cart-wheel  or    locomotive ;    no  trive  to  reach  its  roots.    And  yet  it  does 

cries  of  oyster-men  and  orange  vender ;  no  grow,  and  thrive,  and  flourish,  like  many  a 

appeals  of  suffering  humanity;  no  hurrying  human  being,  no  matter  how  cramped,  at 
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prisoned,  or  confined  ;  no  matter  how  little 
sympathy  they  may  seem  to  meet.  Their 
roots  feel  out  tc»  catch  and  treasure  every 
drop  of  moisture  they  can  draw  from  the 
surrounding  desolation.  Our  Father  gives 
to  each  and  all  a  blessed  compensation. 
To  those  unable  to  absorb  much  of  the 
beauty  and  delight  of  the  outer  world,  he 
gives  the  divine  gift  of  development  from 
within ;  so  that,  after  all,  the  poorest  are 
oftentimes  the  richest.  And  so  to-day  I 
thank  him  for  the  blessed  gift  of  trees. 

*'  The  groTcs  were  God's  first  temples.*' 

God  of  the  breezy  forest ! 

Within  thy  courts  I  bow, 
And  bles;i  thee  for  this  leafy  screen* 
This  lofty  bower  of  living  green 

That  waves  above  me  now. 

The  westering  sun  u  bending 

Down  firoro  his  fUming  throne^ 
While,  free  from  the  dust  and  glare  and  heat 
Of  the  brick>walled  citv*s  crowded  street, 

I  sit  by  my  tree  alone. 

Above  the  towerrnc  tree-tope 

I  see  the  tongues  of  fire 
A  quivering  on  the  metal  roof. 
Weaving  a  restless,  homing  woof 

Around  the  distant  spire« 

And  on  the  piles  of  lumber, 

Down  by  the  silent  mill. 
They  shimmer  and  dance  like  will^'-wispa. 
While  at  thetr  touch  the  green  leaf  crisps. 

And  the  ripplbg  stream  grows  stiU. 

Oh.  what  a  hot  Sahara 

Our  dty  homes  would  b^ 
If  all  along  the  stony  street 
The  heated  brain  and  burning  feet 

Cduld  find  no  shekering  tiee  ! 

God  of  the  bree»y  forest  ? 

Thanks  for  this  living  screen, 
To  shield  and  cool  the  burning  brain. 
To  scatter  down  each  stony  lane  • 

These  bowers  of  living  green  ! 

And  man  will  still  remember 

To  bow  in  prabe  to  Thee 
So  long  as  on  life's  burning  plain 
He  feels  a  shower  of  cooling  rain. 

Or  finds  a  sheltering  tree. 


But  here  comes  a  couple  of  fairy  lovers, 
— dear  little  yellow  finches,  so  bright  that 
they  seem  but  a  pair  of  Augusta  roses, 
freshly  animated  by  the  breath  of  spring, 
and  darting  about  in  joy  at  their  transmi- 
gration. How  they  hover  and  flutter  about 
each  other,  the  very  impersonation  of  hap' 
piness  I  How  they  trill  love-songs  each  to 
the  other,  and  tell  the  sweetest  tales,  in 
their  own  exquisite  bird  language  !    Per- 


haps they  will  build  their  home  in  my  ma- 
ple tree.  I  would  if  I  were  in  their  places, 
for  it  seems  entirely  fitting  for  a  bird  para- 
dise. How  I  wish  they  could  know  what 
an  appreciative  friend  is  dwelling  a-near 
them.  I  think  they  would  surely  remain  If 
they  did.  Perhaps  their  subtle  instinct 
will  tell  them,  and  how  I  shall  delight  in 
watching  them. 

For  a  week  or  two  they  will  not  think  of 
the  future.  The  very  quotidian  of  love 
will  be  upon  them,  keeping  away,  through 
the  blessed  honey- moon,  all  providential 
thoughts.  It  will  be  like  the  first  year  of 
wedded  life  to  two  souls  that  truly  love. 
Then  a  thoughtful  season  will  open  out ; 
they  will  dream  of  a  future,  and  begin  to 
prepare  for  it  And  no  human  beings  could 
ever  show  more  devotion  to  each  other, 
more  industry,  self-abnegation  or  self-sac- 
rifice. How  they  will  labor  from  sun  to 
sun,  till  the  exquisite  little  home  15  built ! 
How  the  mother-to-be  will  sit,  day  and 
night,  quietly  and  patiently,  for  many  long, 
weary  days  and  nights,  waiting  for  the  first 
chirp  of  her  darlings.  And  this  quality  of 
quiet,  loving  endurance  shown  by  these 
little  ones  for  the  sake  of  the  beloved,  is 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  God-given  at- 
tributes of  humanity  alsa 

While  my  mother-bird  awaits  the  com- 
ing of  the  new  life  developing  beneath  her, 
how  her  mate  toils  to'  bnng  her  food. 
How,  when  she  is  fed,  he  sits  and  pours 
out  a  flood  of  song  to  cheer  her  solitude. 
And  what  a  cunning  pomposity  he  shows 
in  attending  to  her ;  a  sheltering  care,  a 
proud  proprietorship,  such  as  we  often  see 
in  a  bridegroom  of  a  few  months.  And 
when  the  little  ones  really  and  truly  do 
come,  then  his  breast  almost  bursts  in  its 
full  tide  of  happiness.  No  labor  is  too 
hard  for  his  baby-birds.  Other  birds  may 
have  little  ones  in  other  maples,  and  elms, 
and  lindens,  and  poplars ;  but  such  birds 
as  these  never,  never  were  hatched  on 
earth  before.  And  so  they  go  on,  toiling 
and  toiling,  day  by  day,  for  the  hungry  little 
mouths,  until  at  last  their  wings  are  fiedged, 
and  with  a  joy  liKC  that  of  sweet  Fanny 
Osgood,  at  the  first  steps  of  her  beautiful 
"  Ellen,"  their  delight  is  unbounded  when 
their  darlings  float  off  in  their  native  ele- 
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ment, — grown-up  young  lady  and  gentle- 
men finches ! 

I  move  my  cjair  nearer  the  window, 
where  the  wide  city  opens  out  beyond  the 
maple  trees.  There,  to  the  south-east^ 
rises  the  Capitol  of  the  nation,  beautiful, 
fairy-like,  magnificent.  I  can  see  it  to  its 
very  base,  and  even  to  the  foot  of  the  deep 
northern  terrace,  green  as  emerald.  Com- 
pared with  any  other  building  in  view,  it  is 
like  a  structure  reared  in  the  days  of  magic 
by  the  hands  of  giants.  And  it  is  as  beau- 
tiful as  a  vision,  as  lovely  as  Cole's  air- 
castle  in  the  picture  of  Youth  ;  as  superior 
to  all  our  other  buildings  as  St.  Peter's 
church  to  all  other  churches  ;  as  the  great 
P)rramid  to  all  other  monuments ;  as  the 
Taj  Mahal  to  all  other  tombs.  When  my 
feet  ascended  for  the  first  time  its  marble 
portico,  I  felt  like  one  highly  privileged, 
and  to-day,  after  eight  years  of  familiarity, 
it  is  as  full  of  beauty  as  ever  to  me.  Sen- 
ator Foote  long  occupied  rooms  from  which 
he  could  look  immediately  out  upon  this 
grand  structure,  which  he  greatly  admired. 
When  dying,  his  last  words  were : ,"  I  see 
it^  beautiful,  beautiful ! ''  It  was  thought 
at  the  time  to  be  a  glimpse  of  the  future 
world  opening  to  his  view  ;  but  sitting  here 
this  morning,  looking  at  this  marble  palace 
ID  its  bower  of  green,  I  can  but  think  that 
it  might  have  been  his  last  glance  of  the 
place  he  so  admired  upon  earth,  of  which 
he  spoke. 

In  coming  up  the  Potomac  it  rises,  white, 
grand  and  beautiful,  from  the  very  water ; 
its  dome,  like  a  huge  bubble,  gleaming  in 
the  sunlight,  which,  should  it  burst  and 
vanish  while  we  gaze,  would  scarcely  sur- 
prise us.  Yet,  like  a  grand  mountain  or 
lake  we  are  accustomed  to  see  daily,  we 
are  apt  to  think  very  little  about  it;  and 
sometimes  even  I,  engrossed  with  other 
thoughts,  pass  through  its  gilded  and  tes- 
selated  halls  almost  unheeding.  Every 
body  has  either  seen  this  building  or  read 
descriptions,  better,  perhaps,  than  I  could 
give.  But,  excepting  when  very  much  pre- 
occupied, I  never  tread  its  mosaic  floors, 
and  pass  beneath  its  lofty  colonnades,  but 
the  music, 

**  I  dreamt  I  dwelt  in  marble  halls." 

floats  through  my  brain,  and  thoughts  of 


the  marble  floors  and  tinkling  fountains  of 
the  famed  Alhambra  take  possession  of  my 
senses.  I  never  traverse  the  broad  espla- 
nade at  the  west  by  moonlight,  but  an  old 
engraving,  seen  years  and  years  ago,  called 
the  "  Dreams  of  Youth  "  rises  before  me : 
a  picture  of  a  marble  castle,  broad  and 
low,  and  white  as  silver  in  the  moonlight. 
In  the  front  was  a  royal  esplanade  with 
fountains,  on  which  the  moonbeams  played, 
with  marble  balustrade  all  around,  and 
grand  old  trees  beyond  the  gates.  This 
picture  took  entire  possession  of  my  child- 
ish fancy,  and  this  building,  seen  in  the 
moonlight,  is  the  realization  of  my  youthful 
dreams. 

Works  of  art  are  slowly  being  gathered 
together  in  the  shelter  of  those  great  con- 
glomerate columns,  in  the  old  Hall  of  the 
House,  now  "  Statue  Hall."  Forms  ot  no- 
ble men,  whose  living  prototypes  assisted 
in  building  up  our  grand  nation,  stand 
there,  white,  and  firm,  and  dignified.  It  is 
fitting  that  they  should  be  there,  to  remind 
visitors  from  every  land  of  what  the  human 
mind,  well  governed,  is  capable ;  and  that 
it  takes  not  ages  of  a  nationality  to  produce 
heroes.  Less  than  a  century  ago  we  were 
a  poor,  weak,  unprotected  colony,  on  the 
border  of  the  Eastern  ocean ;  now  we 
stretch  our  arms  of  iron  three  thousand 
miles  to  the  mighty  Occidental  Sea ;  and 
the  land  of  the  pioneers  of  a  score  of  years 
ago  is  now  rich  with  all  the  appliances  of 
wealth.  And  every  year,  from  every  por- 
tion of  this  vast  land  flock  free,  intellec- 
tual representatives  of  a  free  people,  to  this 
beautiful  building,  to  make  the  laws  which 
bind  them  closer  and  closer  in  the  bonds 
of  unity.  If  it  be  worth  while  to  build 
marble  palaces  at  all,  surely  they  could  not 
be  built  for  a  more  noble  and  worthy  pur- 
pose. 

A  little  to  the  south-east  ot  the  Capitol, 
as  I  look  from  my  window,  rises  amid  the 
foliage  the  red  brick  turrets  of  the  Asylum 
for  the  Insane.  It  has  quite  a  castellated 
appearance,  even  from  here,  but  from  the 
river  below,  looking  up,  it  stands  broad, 
high  and  grand,  upon  its  beautifully  wood- 
ed promontory,  like  an  old-time  castle  in- 
deed. To  reach  it  from  Washington  we 
cross  the  Eastern  Branch ;  or,  as  the  old 
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name  and  much  the  finest  one  is,  Anacos- 
tia  River.  Passing  through  "Union  Town," 
(another  misnomer,  properly  Anacostia, — 
why  wiU  they  banish  the  beautiful  old 
names,  and  adopt  such  common-place 
ones  ?)  we  ascend  the  hill  for  perhaps  a 
fourth  of  a  mile,  and  enter  the  gate  of  the 
grounds,  where  the  old  gate-keeper  politely 
lifts  his  hat  from  his  ebon  brow,  and  keeps 
it  of!;  bowing  all  the  while  till  we  pass  him. 
The  building  is  very  large  and  fine,  of  the 
Elizabethan  order  of  architecture,  with 
towers  and  turretcd  walls.  Visitors  are 
politely  shown  through  the  various  wards, 
which  are  named  respectively  after  the  style 
of  wood  in  which  they  are  finished :  as  the 
"Oak  Ward,"  the  "Walnut  Ward,"  the 
"  Maple  Ward,"  the  "  Cedar  Ward,"  and 
so  on,  through  quite  a  long  list  of  native 
trees.  The  doors,  window  casings,  book 
cases,  hall  and  parlor  chairs,  are  all  made 
of  the  wood  after  which  the  ward  is  named. 
The  bird*s-eye  maple  door  panels  of  that 
ward  are  gems  in  the  line  ot  beautiful 
wood-work,  and  the  cedar  ward  is  fragrant 
with  the  aroma  ot  the  wood  in  which  it  is 
finished.  Each  ward  is  furnished  with  a 
billiard  room  and  parlor,  with  piano,  while 
its  hall  is  hung  with  pictures  ;  the  southern 
alcove  is  filled  with  flowers  and  birds,  and 
the  northern  one  with  books  and  games. 
In  the  chapel  is  a  fine  Gothic  organ,  and 
above  the  right  of  the  pulpit  is  an  oil  paint- 
ing of  Miss  Dix,  our  Elizabeth  Fry  and 
Florence  Nightingale  combined. 

The .  view  from  the  upper  wards  is  su- 
perb. To  the  north  and  west  spreads  out 
the  wide,  wide  city,  girdled  with  its  semi- 
circular wall  of  beautiful  hills,  and  with  its 
Capitol  ever  and  always  iu  chief  object ; 
the  Soldier's  Home,  Howard  University, 
Georgetown  Heights  and  Arlington,  follow- 
ing in  succession,  the  last  like  a  beautiful 
Grecian  temple,  with  its  grounds  whitened 
with  thousands  of  tombs.  To  the  south- 
west, Alexandria  beams  beautiful  in  the 
distance,  (and  like  many  other  objects,  more 
beautiful  because  of  the  distance,)  while 
miles  farther  toward  the  south,  the  broad 
Potomac  spreads,  like  a  calm  and  placid 
bay,  studded  with  sails.  To  the  east  rises 
the  hill  upon  which  sUnds  Fort  Stanton, 
from  whence  the  view  is  said  to  be  almost 


a  /ac  simiU  of  the  Bosphorus  at  Constan- 
tinople, with  the  many  domes  and  niinarets 
omitted,  and  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
finest  metropolitan  views  in  the  world. 

The  grounds  of  the  Asylum  are  exten- 
sive, and  the  inmates  are  allowed  much  ex- 
ercise. Several  years  ago  I  accompanied 
a  friend  to  this  Asylum  who  desired  to  see 
her  son.  But  she  could  not  see  him.  He 
was  so  wild  at  that  time  that  he  was  kept 
in  a  cell  with  padded  walls,  to  prevent  him 
from  beating  out  his  brains.  And  all  this 
was  brought  on  by  intemperance.  O  al- 
cohol, thou  direst  curse  of  humanity !  worse 
than  war,  or  pestilence,  or  famine.  I  think 
that  when  Lucifer,  Son  of  the  Morning, 
gained  permission  to  assume  some  peculiar 
'form  for  the  scourging  of  the  world,  he 
must  have  collected  all  his  snares  together, 
boiled  them  down  into  one  concentrated 
compound,  and  named  it  alcohol!  Thoa 
transformest  the  devoted  son,  the  loving 
husband,  the  tender  father,  in  a  single  hour, 
to  a  demon  of  hatred,  jealousy  and  revenge. 
Thou  art  the  parent  of  more  murders  than 
any  other  power  on  the  earth.  And  the 
number  of  hearts  thou  hast  broken  can 
never  be  reckoned  till  the  last  great  day  of 
accounts.  Thousands,  ay,  millions  of  re- 
fined and  gentle  women  have  pined  and 
died  beneath  thy  blighting  breath,  and 
babes  have  been  murdered  in  their  sleep 
by  thy  insane  hand.  Our  gallows  has  been 
fed  by  thy  victims,  and  our  asylums  are 
filled  by  them.  Thou  hast  burned  our  cit- 
ies, sunk  our  ships,  and  sent  trains  of  cars,  ^ 
with  their  freight  of  human  beings,  tu  de- 
struction. Thou  hast  darkened  the  most 
glorious  intellects  of  the  earth,  and  prosti- 
tuted the  noblest  minds  to  do  thy  bidding. 
Oh,  in  the  long  catalogue  of  human  ills, 
surely,  surely  thou  art  a  thousand  fold  the 
deadliest  of  them  all  1 

A  few  months  since,  a  gentleman  of  in- 
telligence, who  had  been  made  temporarily 
insane  by  drink,  consented  to  go  to  the 
asylum  to  be  cured,  if  possible,  of  his  dis- 
ease. When  he  entered  the  gates  he 
turned  to  the  friend  who  accompanied  him 
and  said :  "  Isn't  it  the  strangest  thing  in 
the  world  that  /  should  drink,  and  drink, 
and  drink  myself  into  insanity,  till  there  is 
no  hope  for  me  but  this?"    And  in  this 
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rational  state  of  mind  he  entered  his  prison 
walls,  where  such  diseases  are  often  treated 
with  entire  success.  The  man  who  has 
resolution  for  this,  I  have  faith  to  believe, 
will  surely  conquer  in  the  end. 

Dr.  Nichols,  the  superintendent  and 
leading  physician,  is  a  man  of  great  scien- 
tific attainment,  and  is  said  to  be  wonder- 
fully skilful  in  all  diseases  pertaining  to  in- 
sanity. During  the  war  the  Asylum  was 
used  by  the  Government  as  a  hospital  for 
soldiers  ;  and  many  a  poor  soldier  remem- 
bers gratefully  his  days  of  convalescence 
passed  in  those  beautiful  grounds,  from  be- 
neath whose  trees  his  weary  eyes  could 
look  out  on  such  lovely  and  restful  scenery. 
What  a  luxury  it  must  have  been  to  the 
poor,  toil-worn  soldier,  weary  with  march- 
ing uncounted  miles  in  rain  and  snow,  in 
heat  and  cold;  sleeping  under  the  stars, 
and  oftentimes  with  the  storm  beating  upon 
him ;  how  sweet,  at  last,  to  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  resting  in  the  cool  umbrage  of  these 
lovely  trees,  and  gazing  lazily  out  on  such 
a  tranquil  and  beautiful  scene.  Here  he 
could  rest  indeed.  Like  Hawthorne's  visi- 
tors in  the  "  Old  Manse,"  he  could  leave 
all  cares  and  vexations  outside  the  gate- 
posts, and  let  his  soul  possess  itself  in 
peace.  He  could  sit  beneath  his  tree  at 
sunset  and  indite  dreamy  epistles,  full  of 
rest,  to  his  dear  ones  at  home.  No  terri- 
ble tales  of  war  and  blood  and  carnage,  of 
sickness  and  wounds  and  death,  but  sweet 
stories  of  quiet  and  rest ;  of  rustling  leaves 
and  singing  birds ;  of  sweet,  shady  nooks, 
carpeted  with  emerald  grasses  and  mosses ; 
of  placid  river  and  distant  hills  ;  of  snowy 
sails  and  fishing  boats ;  of  all  the  lovely 
points  dotting  the  encirclibg  hills,  and 
beautified  by  the  atmospheric  influence  of 
summer;  of  the  old  soldiers,  peacefully 
passing  the  evening  of  their  lives  at  their 
beautiful  White  House ;  of  Arlington,  in  its 
templed  beauty,  and  Alexandria,  in  its  en- 
chanting distance. 

And  when  the  message  came  back  from 
the  loved  ones,  where  could  he  read  it  so 
well  as  here  ?  There  was  room  enough  in 
the  grounds.  He  could  have  his  own  sep- 
arate tree,  with  no  fear  of  intrusion.  Ev- 
ery soldier  held  the  privacy  of  another  sa- 
cred at  such  a  time.    Here  he  would  un- 


fold his  wife's  loving  letter  and  read,  with 
the  blessed  air  and  sunshine  all  around 
him,  how  much,  how  very  much  she  loved 
him :  more  than  ever  since  he  was  wound- 
ed. How  she  longed  to  be  with  him  !  but 
as  that  was  impossible,  how  delighted  she 
was  to  know  he  had  such  a  pleasant  hos- 
pital I  How,  since  she  had  his  latest  let- 
ter, she  always  thought  of  him  as  resting 
beneath  the  beautiful  trees,  instead  of  be- 
ing cooped  up  with  hundreds  of  dead  and 
dying  in  long,  narrow,  dark  rooms.  And 
what  did  he  think?  Mattie  Duley  was 
married  to  Jem  Howard.  Jem  had  been 
sent  home  when  his  arm  was  shot  off,  and 
before  anybody  knew  ot  it,  they  were  mar- 
ried. She  guessed  the  girl  was  too  sorry 
for  him  to  allow  him  to  wait;  and  she 
thought  she  should  have  been  the  same 
herself.  And  little  Albert  was  growing 
beautifully  !  He  had  learned  ever  and  ever 
so  many  words  ;  could  hallo,  "  *rah  for  Lin- 
coln I"  "'rah  for  my  pa!"  and  a  great 
deal  more.  And  how  every  night  he  fold- 
ed his  little  hands  and  repeated  his  little 
prayer,  among  the  rest  always  bringing  in, 
with  the  most  jdevout  tone  of  voice,  "  Dod 
bess  my  pa,  an'  bing  him  safe  home ! " 

And  how  the  soldier  would  laugh  and 
cry  both  at  once  as  he  read  this,  and  would 
take  the  little  photograph  from  his  pocket 
and  kiss  it  again  and  again. 

Ah,  yes,  old  trees !  You  could  tell  many 
a  tale  as  eloquent  as  that  of  Tennyson's 
Talking  Oak  if  you  could  find  a  human 
tongue.  And,  indeed,  I  think  you  do  whis- 
per to  us  even  more  eloquently  than  if  you 
spoke  in  words.  Your  tones  fall  so  softly, 
so  gently  upon  our  spirits,  like  low,  sweet 
strains  of  music,  that  I  find  in  them  a  more 
subtile  meaning  than  words  could  ever  con- 
vey. The  voice  of  Nature,  my  mother, 
seems  breathing  in  my  ear,  unfolding  her 
most  hidden  secrets,  her  most  sacred  feel- 
ings, her  divinest  love.  And  I  am  led  to 
think,  from  what  she  tells  me,  that  it  will 
be  wise  in  me  to  take  up  the  study  of  a 
new  language ;  not  any  of  your  modern 
ones,  —  Oh,  no  I  I  will  learn  one  of  the 
ancient  languages ;  more  ancient  than  Lat- 
in, or  Greek,  or  Chaldee.  I  will  study  the 
"  Language  of  the  Trees." 

Mary  E,  Neafy, 
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DEAR  MARGARET:  What  you  said 
in  your  letter  with  regard  to  the 
dress  reform,  and  the  elms,  and  other  things 
therein  mentioned,  interested  me  exceed- 
ingly, but  it  was  dreadfully  unsatisfactory 
concerning  Miss  Grey.  I  was  so  disap- 
pointed, just  as  you  got  me  wrought  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  expectation  to  be  let 
down  so  suddenly  I  I  pondered  and  puz- 
zled over  it,  and  sifting  it  all  down  it 
amounted  to  this,  that  Miss  Grey  had  a 
correspondent  in  G "a  pleasant,  agree- 
able, respectable  man,''  who  had  mentioned 
my  name  in  his  letters.  That  this  man 
was  a  teacher  you  assumed,  that  he  was 
something  to  Miss  Grey  you  also  assumed, 
as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  you  knew  noth- 
ing positively.  There  has  been  no  new 
teacher  of  late.  The  High  school  teacher 
is  the  same  as  when  you  were  here,  a  mar- 
ried man,  so  you  see  I  was  dreadfully  in 
the  dark.  If  you  had  only  got  the  gentle- 
man's name  or  initials  even,  I  should  Have 
had  more  clue  ;  but  only  this  and  nothing 
more,  —  "  pleasant,  agreeable,  respectable," 
so  indefinite, — when  there  are  plenty  of 

men  in  G ,  as  in  other  places,   who 

answer  to  this  description.  But  the  very 
blindness  of  the  thing  interested  me,  it  was 
80  like  picking  out  a  puzzle,  or  doing  one 
of  those  sums  where  having  so  much  given, 
you  are  to  find  something  else.  Let  x 
equal  the  unknown  quantity.  My  x  was  this 
'*  pleasant,  agreeable,  respectable  man."  It 
was  some  days  before  I  found  any  rules  by 
which  to  solve  this  problem,  but  I  solved 
it  at  last.  First  it  was  necessary  to  find  a 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  acquainted 
with  a  Miss  Grey  of  Boston.  How  should  I 
do  this  ?  I  didn't  like  to  say  to  them  all  as 
they  came  in,  *'  Sir,  do  you  know  a  Miss  Grey 
of  Boston  ?  It  might  make  the  man  blush 
who  did  know  a  lady  of  that  name.  I'll 
tell  you  what  I  did.  I  took  an  envelope 
and  wrote  on  the  outside. 

Miss  Sarah  Grey, 

D Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

I  got  this  from  one  of  the  newspapers  you 
sent  me  containing  her  advertisement.  I 
put  a  postage  stamp  on  this  envelope  and 


stuck  it  up  in  plain  sight  on  the  little  rack 
where  we  put  our  letters  that  are  to  be 
posted. 

That  envelope  remained  there  some  days, 
and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  "  pleasant, 
agreeable,  respectable "  men  came  into 
that  room  in  the  time  ;  and  if  they  looked 
at  the  envelope,  it  called  no  blush  to  their 
cheeks  and  no  light  to  their  eyes.  Yet  I 
waited  patiently,  for  the  supply  was  not  ex- 
hausted, and  patience  was  at  last  rewarded. 

One  day  our  minister  came  in.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  restless  of  mortals,  is  never 
two  minutes  in  one  place.  He  came  on  some 
errand,  as  usual,  only  a  few  minutes  to 
spare,  could  not  sit  down,  and  so  kept 
walking  round  the  room,  —  a  most  uncom- 
fortable thing  for  the  person  with  whom  he 
is  conversing,  especially  if  that  person  is 
desirous  of  keeping  hiai  always  in  view, — 
and  this  was  what  I  wanted  to  do.  In  his 
ramblings  around  his  eye  caught  the  envel- 
ope, or  rather  the  envelope  caught  his  eye. 
I  was  looking  at  him ;  yes,  he  hesitated, 
his  face  flushed  the  least  bit,  but  he  kept 
on  with  the  subject  of  conversation  ;  pretty 
soon  he  came  round  to  the  envelope  again, 
—  this  time  a  little  nearer  so  as  to  be  sure ; 
yes,  I  saw  by  his  look  that  he  was  sure. 
"Shall  I  post  your  letter  for  you,  Miss 
W ?  I  am  going  to  the  office." 

Goodness,  I  hadn't  thought  of  this.  "  No, 
I  thank  you,"  I  said,  "  I  have  other  letters 
to  write,  and  they  can  be  sent  together." 

"Is  Miss  Grey  a  correspondent  of 
yours  ?  "  said  he.  Here  I  was  again.  Like 
George  Washington,  I  could  not  tell  a  lie  ; 
but  unlike  him,  I  could  not  tell  the  truth  ; 
so  I  just  evaded  his  question  by  asking 
him  one.  "Why  do  you  ask?  do  you 
know  her  ?  " 

"  I  know  a  Miss  Grey  of  Boston." 

"  This  Miss  Grey  is  a  teacher." 

"  The  same,  I  presume." 

He  looked  a  little  puzzled.  I  trembled 
lest  he  would  ask  more  questions,  but  he 
didn't,  and  he  soon  went  away.  So  you 
see,  my  dear,  your  "pleasant,  agreeable, 
respectable"  man  is  our  minister,  and 
when  you  get  the  rest  of  the  story  from 
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your  friend,  please  pass  it  over,  for  it  has 
been  "  to  be  continued  "  long  enough. 

But  now  to  other  things.    I  believe  with 
you,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  unrest  and 
discontent  of  many  women,  as  well  as  their 
physical    disabilities,    come    from    letting 
their  lives  get  narrowed  down  to  petty  de- 
tails and  trivial  things,  which  though  they 
may  be  urgent,  need  not  be  all-absorbing. 
For  instance,  it  is  urgent  upon  me  to  dis- 
charge my  duties  faithfully  as  a  teacher ; 
but  it  isn't  necessary  for  me  that  I  know 
nothing  but  school.    The  lives  of  many 
women  abound  so  much  in  petty  details,  it 
is  wearing  to  spirit  as  well  as  body  to  be 
confined  wholly  to  them  ;  they  need  some- 
thing to  lift  them  out  of  this,  and  I  hold 
that  a  woman  does  her  duty  better  for  hav- 
ing a  little  diversion  from  her  daily  routine  ; 
and  it  is  this  need  which  has  cropped  out 
into  sewing  circles  and  fairs,  which  are 
well  enough  in  their  way,  but  they  all  harp 
on   the  same   string.     I  think  they  need 
something  different  from  these,  and   the 
subject  has  been  mulling  in  my  brain  for 
some  time.     Tve  thought  about  that  Wo- 
man's Club  in  Boston,  but  I  know  nothing 
of  its  workings,  and  it  maty  not  be  at  all  the 
thing  for  this  locality,  for  I'm  not  taking  in 
the  great  world  at  all.     I  am  just  thinking 
of  this  one  little  spot  in  it,  and  of  these  few 
people  right  around  me,  wishing  that  they 
might  realize  a  little  more  of  the  powers 
and   capabilities  they  possess,  and  enjoy 
a  little  more  of  the  sweetness  and  pleasant- 
ness of  life,   possible   to  them  in  higher 
ways  than  they  have  yet  tried.    And  it  is 
because    I   have    seen    here    women  get 
to  be  humdrum    and    characterless,   and 
settle  down  after  the  cares  of  wifehood  and 
maturity  come  to  them,  content  to  let  their 
minds  be  satisfied  with  small  aspirations 
and    their   mental   powers  narrowed    and 
dwarfed,  because  to  them  life  isn't  at  all  the 
great  noble  thing  it  might  be,  but  a  place 
to  keep  house  and  do  shopping  in,  instead 
of  a  field  for  noble  opportunities,  that  I 
have  wondered  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to 
do  anything,  in  my  small  way,   to  work 
against  this  evil,  this  tendency  of  women 
to  be  dwarfed  instead  of  expanding  into  a 
full  and  noule  womanhood.     I  thought  ol 
all  the  great  movements  of  the  day,  of  suf- 


frage, temperance,  and  all  reformatory 
movements,  and  then  there  came  to  me 
that  sermon  concerning  David,  of  which 
you  wrote,  and  I  put  these  all  aside,  the 
spear,  and  the  shield  and  the  coat  of  mail 
which  I  could  not  wield,  which  I  had  not 
proved.  1  should  do  better  with  the  sling 
and  the  fine  smooth  stones  from  the  brook, 
so  much  more  suitable  to  my^powers.  I 
wanted  something  to  bear  upon  woman's 
intellect,  something  to  educate  her  mental 
powers,  to  create  and  keep  alive  in  her  an 
interest  in  higher  things;  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  other  things  —  the  wants  of  the 
body — something  to  develope  the  intellect- 
ual side  of  her  nature  ;  and  in  doing  this, 
1  might  reach  the  other  things,  reform,  tem- 
perance, suffrage; — remember  the  fine, 
smooth  stones  killed  the  giant  just  as  effec- 
tually as  the  spear  and  the  shield  could 
have  done. 

Now  to  reach  my  purpose,  there  must 
be  organization  ;  because  without  method 
nothing  can  be  done ;  there  must  be  a 
place  of  meeting,  a  pleasant  room,  agreea- 
ble surroundings,  something  tangible  to 
work  with  and  start  upon.  There  must  be 
a  fee  of  membership,  low  as  possible,  and 
to  accomplish  this  a  subscription  to  start 
with  would  be  well.  I  would  have  the 
room  open  every  day,  and  have  all  the  mag- 
azines and  papers,  and  whatever  literature 
a  suitable  committee  might  decide  upon, 
accessible  to  all  the  members  ;  and  I  would 
make  the  room  so  attractive  that  the  mem- 
bers would  like  to  meet  there  and  cultivate 
a  social,  friendly  spirit.  Then  at  stated 
times  there  should  be  entertainments  lor 
the  members  alone,  —  sometimes  a  reading, 
sometjmes  a  discussion,  sometimes  a  con- 
versation and  sometimes  a  paper  or  an 
essay,  prepared  by  some  member — some- 
thing always  on  hand  of  a  kind  calculated 
to  freshen  the  mental  powers  and  keep  up 
a  pleasant  agitation.  We  would  discuss 
and  talk  over  books  and  authors  and  the 
current  events,  whatever  may  be  upper- 
most in  the  public  mind  ;  compare  each 
others  opinions,  and  indeed  talk  upon  any 
subject  any  member  may  see'  fit  to  start, 
and  all  topics  shall  be  discussed  freely  and 
with  as  little  formality  as  is  consistent 
with  good  order,  thus  encouraging  all  to 
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speak, — being  careful  to  avoid  a  tendency 
common  to  women  in  a  body,  of  falling 
into  cliques  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 
This  association,  as  1  must  call  it,  has  not 
yet  been  named.  The  Woman's  Reading 
Room,  perhaps,  or  I  think  better,  the  Wo- 
man's Exchange  might  do.  I  would  have 
it  open  to  young  and  old  alike.  I  firmly 
believe  in  all  ages  mixing  together.  They 
need  each  other,  and  the  meeting  is  every 
way  better  where  youth  and  age  are 
blended. 

And  so  the  ideas  grew  in  my  mind  ;  but 
to  carry  them  out  I  must  have  help  from 
outside.  I  think,  however,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  be  pretty  well  established  in  your 
own  mind  before  getting  the  opinion  of 
others  ;  not  stubbornly  or  conceitedly  so, 
but  to  be  pretty  sure  of  your  ground.  I 
thought  I  would  open  the  subject  at  home, 
so  I  spoke  first  to  mother.  She  did  not 
discourage  me.  It  was  worth  trying ;  but 
still  she  was  not  sanguine. 

"  But  we  can't  tell  what  may  be  devel- 
oped ;  I  am  certain  something  of  the  kind 
would  be  beneficial  to  women." 

Just  then,  Mrs.  Deacon  Howard  came 
in.  I  thought  I  would  get  her  opinion. 
After  explaining  it  to  her,  she,  the  while, 
not  looking  very  receptive,  she  said  : 

"  Now,  Hannah,  it  isn't  anything  about 
taxes  or  voting,  or  any  sort  of  an  indigna- 
tion meeting,  or  a  praying  band  either,  for 
much  as  the  deacon  thinks  of  prayer, 
he  doesn't  like  the  idea  of  women  praying 
on  the  corners  of  the  street  —  you  know 
the  Bible  forbids  it." 

"  No,  no,  Mrs.  Howard,  nothing  of  the 
kmd  ;  it  is  just  a  literary  affair,  books  and 
papers  and  a  place  for  women  to  meet  and 
talk  over  such  things." 

"  That  may  be  a  good  thing,  Hannah, 
for  books  are  good  things,  and  girls  like 
them  as  well  as  boys,  and  why  shouldn't 
women  ?  And,  perhaps,  as  you  say,  if  fhey 
talk  about  such  things  they  will  improve 
their  minds.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  good 
thing,  and  1  will  speak  to  the  deacon  about 
it" 

"  And  you  will  join  us  ?  *' 

"  Yes,  if  I  wouldn't  be  expected  to  speak 
or  do  anything  of  that  kind.     If  there  is  an 


assessment  I  will  pay  it,  and  so  help  in 
that  way  ;  and  I  will  come  when  I  can." 

I  went  to  Mrs.  Mudge.  She,  too,  was  a 
little  suspicious  that  it  was  some  agitation 
movement,  and  feared  radicalism  lurking 
somewhere  ;  but  I  finally  quieted  her  fears, 
and  yes,  she  would  join  just  to  help  the 
thing  along,  though  she  didn't  expect  it 
was  anything  in  which  she  should  be  par- 
ticularly interested  ;  but  if  it  were  going  to 
do  good  to  anybody,  she  was  ready  to  help. 

But  when  I  got  to  Cynthy  Mudge,  then 
I  had  a  reception  : 

"  O  how  I  have  been  wishing  somebody 
would  start  something  of  the  kind.  I  feel, 
and  I  know  others  must  feel  the  need  of 
something  to  take  them  out  for  a  while 
from  the  grind  of  the  housework,  the  sew- 
ing, and  the  children  too,  bless  their  dear 
little  souls  !  For  when  one  goes  on  week 
after  week  for  months,  with  nothing  to 
occupy  their  minds  but  the  daily  routine  of 
three  meals  a  day,  mterspersed  with  wash- 
ing and  ironing  and  sweeping,  what  we 
shall  eat  and  what  we  shall  wear,  going 
round  and  round  just  like  the  old  horse 
grinding  clay,  one  gets  to  be  a  jog  trot  ani- 
mal, and  life  a  sort  of  a  grind.  I  have  to 
keep  myself  from  getting  mentally  mil- 
dewed. Men,  by  their  very  business  keep 
up  their  education  all  along  through  life, 
but  women  are  terribly  apt  to  let  their 
minds  be  fallow.  If  they  had  the  rights  that 
men  have  there  would  be  some  inducement 
for  them  to  keep  their  intellects  awake, 
but"  — 

«  That  may  be,"  I  interrupted,  "  but  this 
is  nothing  of  the  kind,  you  know,  you  un- 
derstand." 

"  Yes,  I  understand  ;  but  no  matter,  it 
will  drift  there,  you  can't  help  it !  Every- 
thing that  educates  women  tends  to  open 
her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  she  is  not  in  her 
right  position,  acd  tends  also  to  strengthen 
her  desire  for  something  better  and  higher. 
Yes,  I  am  with  you.  If  I  can  spare  but  an 
hour  a  week,  that  hour  will  freshen  me  up, 
and  the  routine  will  be  broken  and  the  har- 
ness loosened." 

Then  I  went  to  the  Spicers.  I  was  un- 
certain about  my  reception  there.  But 
they  are  going  to  join  1    The  thing  pleased 
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them ;  it  was  something  new,  and  they 
were  among  the  first  consulted.  Indeed,  it 
will,  on  the  whole,  be  quite  an  acquisition. 
To  be  sure  Bell  has  a  haughty  manner,  but 
she  is  intelligent,  a  fine  reader,  and  only 
needs  a  little  management  to  develope  the 
good  there  is  in  her.  You  must  work  with 
all  kinds  of  materials,  and  there  is  a  satis* 
iiaiction  in  making  that  answer  a  good  pur- 
pose which  seemed  wholly  unfit.  *Twas 
DO  great  achievement  to  make  a  nice  quill 
pen  with  a  sharp  penknife ;  but  when  our 
old  teacher,' you  remember,  accomplished 
it  with  a  hatchet,  that  was  something  won- 
derful. Mary  Spicer,  it  is  true,  is  rather 
fond  of  her  own  pretty  self,  yet  is  sweet 
and  loveable,  plays  and  sings  wonderfully 
well,  and  when  she  gets  a  little  of  her  girl- 
ishness  rubbed  off,  it  she  can  be  brought  to 
take  an  interest  in  things  beyond  the  hang- 
ingot  a  train  or  the  becomingness  of  a  bon- 
net, or  the  fit  ot  a  dress,  there  is  hope  that 
she  will  grow  into  something  useful  as  well 
as  ornamental.  And  here  she  will  have  a 
chance  to  develop  the  best  there  is  in  her. 
And  one  good  thing  about  this  association 
will  be,  that  for  those  whose  time  is  not 
fully  employed  it  will  furnish  employment, 
while  to  Ihose'who  are' ever  crowded  and 
overworked,  it  will  offer  change  and  recrea- 
tion. 

But  I  was  not  received  so  favorably  at 
all  places.  Dear  no  !  Some  couldn't  get 
time  to  read  the  paper  at  home,  how  could 
they  spend  an  afternoon  on  papers  and 
magazines  and  literary  affairs  !  Some  did 
not  believe  in  women  getting  up  things  of 
this  sort ;  it  was  bad  enbugh  for  men  to 
have  their  Masons  and  Odd  FellowsModges, 
and  club  rooms ;  women  had  enough  to  do 
at  home,  or  if  they  went  out  for  an  after- 
noon it  wouldn't  be  to  anything  of  that 
kind.  If  it  were  for  benevolent  purposes, 
or  missions  of  any  kind  it  would  be  differ- 
ent, but  just  for  books,  and  talks,  they 
looked  upon  it  as  a  waste  of  time,  and  it 
would  surely  tend  to  some  kind  of  foolish 
and  extravagant  notions.  I  tried  to  explain 
why  this  was  not  a  charitable  or  a  religious 
association,  and  what  purpose  it  was  to 
answer,  to  supply  a  need  that  women  felt. 
But  no ;  they  had  made  up  their  mings  to 
oppose  it  and,  let  me  tell  you,  a  woman  that 


has  made  up  her  mind  is  one  of  the  most 
stubborn  things  that  ever  lived  ;  the  obsti- 
nacy of  a  mule  is  nothing  to  her.  But  on 
the  whole  I  met  with  good  encouragement. 
There  has  been  a  meeting  for  organization 
and  conference,  and  a  committee  has  been 
appointed  to  hire  a  room  and  make  all 
necessary  arrangement  of  constitution  and 
by-laws.  We  have  quite  a  nice  sum  of 
money  to  begin  with,  and  although  the 
movement  does  not  promise  anything  very 
startling,  nor  make  any  pretentions,  still  it 
may  accomplish  something  for  humanity. 

We  can't  tell  what  it  may  grow  to,  but 
we  remember  the  parable  of  the  mustard 
seed.  But  the  committee  will  soon  be 
here,  and  I  must  bring  my  letter  to  a  close. 

Abby  and  Julia  have  been  waited  upon 
by  the  authorities  again  and  they  still  hold 
out.  They  were  not  allowed  to  speak  at 
the  last  town  meeting,  but  they  delivered 
their  little  speeches  from  a  cart.  Some  of 
the  papers  are  merry  over  the  affair,  and 
get  off  most  execrable-  puns,  calling  it  a 
cou-rageous  proceeding.  I  have  often  no- 
ticed that  where  reason  could  not  be 
brought  to  bear,  ridicule  has  often  been 
tried,  but  it  is  sometimes  found  to  recoil  on 
those  who  use  it.  Yours  ever, 

Hannah  W. 

margaret  to  hannah. 

Dear  Hannah  :  You  are  right,  your  min- 
ister is  the  man.  She  told  me  all  about  it. 
I  don't  know  as  I  have  told  you,  but  Miss 
Grey  is  very  peculiar.  She  is  an  enthusi- 
ast with  regard  to  all  literary  subjects  and 
literary  people.  She  has  little  convention- 
aliism  ;  were  she  interested  in  any  person 
she  would  not  hesitate  to  express  it,  even 
if  she  had  never  been  introduced  ;  it  was 
her  way  in  respect  to  myself ;  and  it  was 
owing  to  this  peculiarity,  as  you  will  see, 
that  she  became  acquainted  with  the  min- 
ister. 

One  day  she  was  riding  in  the  horse 
cars  from  Cambridge.  A  gentleman  got  in 
and  sat  down  beside  her,  and  opening  a 
book  began  to  read.  She  glanced  at  the 
book  and  saw  it  was  a  volume  of  Goethe's 
poems.  This  man  didn't  need  any  further 
introduction  to  her  than  this.  A  man  who 
could  read  Goethe  in  the  original,  she  was 
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ready  to  give  her  hand  to  —  intellectually 
I  mean,  not  matrimonially. 

"  O  dear,'*  said  she,  when  she  told  me, 
"  I  wanted  so  to  speak  to  him,  and  diun't 
dare,  tor  he  sat  there  and  read  page  after 
page  and  never  noticed  me  any  more  than 
if  I  had  been  a  washerwoman,  and  I  know- 
ing German  as  well  as  he.  But  somehow 
I  couldn't  keep  my  eyes  off  the  page,  and  I 
suppose  after  a  while  he  felt  that  I  was  fol- 
lowing him,  and  suddenly  turned  and 
looked  at  me.  Tve  no  doubt  my  face  was 
scarlet.  What  could  I  say  ?  I  stammered 
out,  *  Excuse  me,  I  am  very  impolite,  I 
know.' " 

"  Not  at  all,  said  he,  "  and  if  the  poems 
are  as  charming  to  you  as  they  are  to  me, 
there  is  no  call  for  an  apology.  And  hav- 
ing been  thus  introduced,  what  hinders  our 
having  achat  about  our  mutual  friend.^" 
So  it  was  t(ie  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
for  us  to  talk  after  that."  And  between 
you  and  I,  I  have  no  doubt  they  did  talk, 
for  take  Miss  Grey  on  a  subject  in  which 
she  is  interested,  and  she  will  talk  about 
as  fast  as  any  person  I  know.  And  if  they 
had  been  young  people,  about  twenty  or 
thereabouts,  what  blushing  and  confusion 
there  would  have  been,  what  tender  looks 
and  stolen  glances  ;  but  these  two  were 
man  and  woman,  and  there  was  no  thought 
of  confusion  or  embarrassment.  Jt  was 
just  a  pleasant,  intellectual  conversation, 
nothing  more,  and  it  was  perfectly  natural 
in  the  course  of  the  conversation  for  them 
to  learn  enough  about  each  other  to  make 
it  easy  to  keep  up  the  acquaintance  if  they 
desired  it.  Neither  of  them  seemed  to  have 
had  any  embarrassment  or  scruples  about 
it  at  all. 

"  Why,  bless  you,"  said  she,  "  How  did 
I  know  but  he  was  married  ?  He  was  old 
enough,  and  for  aught  I  knew  he  might 
have  a  wife  and  half  a  dozen  children,  it 
was  all  the  same  to  me,  it  made  no  differ- 
ence in  the  pleasure  of  our  conversation." 

Pure  intellect,  you  see.  So  the  acquain- 
tance began,  and  it  went  on  until  it  grew 
to  an  engagement,  which  will  probably  be 
consummated  in  marriage  before  long. 
Nothing  very  romantic  about  it  after  all,  is 

there?    When  she  gets  to  G she  will 

be  quite  an  accession  to  your  women's  ex- 


change ;  and  I  am  so  glad  she  i»  going  to 
G  — ^,  and  that  you  will  get  acquainted 
with  her. 

Now  I  must  tell  you  the  greatest  thing — 
the  dream  of  my  lile  is  likely  to  come  true. 
Do  you  know  what  it  is  ?  Going  to  be 
married  ?    No,  guess  again.     I  am  going 

to  Europe  !     I,  Margaret  W ,  a  girl 

who  "  lives  out,"  is  going  to  England,  and 
Italy,  and  France  and  Germany.  When  I 
came  to  Boston  I  thought  I  had  reached 
the  top  of  the  ladder,  but  now  to  think  that 
I  am  going  abroad  !  Things  are  just  what 
you  make  them  ;  true,  the  coming  to  Bos- 
ton was  "  living  out,"  but  I  am  living  out 
the  purpose  for  which  I  came ;  and  the 
going  abroad  is  in  the  capacity  of  compan- 
ion and  teacher ;  but  in  that  capacity  I  can 
see  all  the  lovely  things  to  be  seen, —  the 
galleries,  the  pictures,  the  cities,  the  cathe- 
drals. Rome  is  Rome  to  any  one  who  has 
eyes  to  appreciate  it,  and  the  sunny  skies  of 
Italy,  and  the  to.\ering  Alps,  London,  Paris 
all  the  glory  thereof,  are  as  much  for  me  as 
for  the  millionaire.  This  is  philosophy  for 
you.  Wealth  is  a  good  thing,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  hold  the  purse-strings  yourself, 
but  if  some  one  else  holds  them,  and  you 
give  an  equivalent  for  what  you  get,  isn't 
it  the  next  best  thing  ?  and  the  next  best 
thing  is  not  to  be  despised.  Yes,  it  is  de- 
cided that  we  are  to  go,  Miss  Anne,  the 
boy  and  myself;  Mrs.  Warren,  the  lady 
you  recollect,  with  whom  Mrs.  Grey  and  I 
took  dinner,  goes  with  us ;  being  used  to 
travelling,  her  company  will  be  valuable  to 
us. 

I  suppose  Aunt  Judith  has  told  you  some- 
thing of  the  story  of  the  last  few  weeks, 
of  which  I  wrote  her  the  beginning  a  short 
time  ago.  Singular  and  remarkable  enough, 
isn't  it  ?  Little  Victor  is  an  interesting 
boy,  with  soft  Italian  eyes,  and  dark  skin, 
a  voice  sweet  and  musical,  a  light,  graceful 
step,  quite  unlike  our  tearing  Yankee  boys. 
Yet  he  fills  the  house  ;  it  isn't  the  same  it 
was  before.  We  all  laugh  more  and  talk 
more,  and  are  better,  I  think,  every  way. 
Though  Miss  Anne  appears  like  one  who 
has  just  passed  through  a  strange  experi- 
ence, she  is,  I  know,  happier  and  better 
for  the  child's  presence.  She  doesn't  take 
her  meals   alone,  for  the  boy  sits  beside 
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her,  and  his  childish  talk  pleases  her.  She 
seems  to  have  taken  hold  of  life  with  a  new 
grasp,  as  if  some  new  interest  had  come  to 
her  as  it  has,  for  the  boy  is  every  thing  to 
her.  The  gloom  that  had  seemed  to  be 
closing  down  upon  her  had  lifted.  She  is 
exceedingly  kind  to  me.  I  am  to  have  little 
Victor  in  charge,  to  teach  him  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  English  language,  for  he  has 
been  taught  but  very  Httle.  So  you  see  I 
am  part  companion  and  part  teacher.  I 
shall  try  and  do  my  best  in  both  capacities. 
I  shall  come  to  see  you  all  before  I  go, 
and  shall  probably  stay  some  weeks.  Dear 
mother,  I  hope  she  will  not  feel  badly  at 
the  separation.  My  principle  regret  is 
leaving  her ;  but  telegraphs  and  steam 
have  annihilated  distance. 

From  your  sister, 

Margarett  W. 

miss  anne  to  aunt  judith. 

Afy  Deaf  Friend:  I  send  you  these  few 
leaves  from  my  Journal.  I  could  not  write 
the  story  over  again,  and  I  felt  it  due  to 
you  who  know  all  the  circumstances  of  my 
past  life,  and  to  whom  I  am  so  much  in- 
debted for  kindness  and  sympathy,  at  a 
time  when  I  stood  so  much  in  need  of  them ; 
—  that  you  should  know  of  this  new  expe- 
rience which  has  come  to  me  within  a  short 
time.  The  pages  of  the  Journal  I  have 
sent  you  commence  at  the  last  anniversary 
oft  his  departure.  You  need  not  return 
them  to  me.  If,  when  I  come  back,  I  wish 
for  them,  I  will  signify  it;  but  I  think  I 
shall  never  want  to  see  them  again.  I 
shall  keep  a  journal  no  longer.  I  intend  to 
live  in  the  present  and  in  the  future  ;  the 
past  is  a  closed  book  henceforth,  put  out  of 
sight  as  we  put  away  our  dead. 

I  am  nearly  forty,  and  I  was  but  twenty- 
four  when  he  went  away.  It  is  three  years 
since  mother  died,  and  since  then  I  have 
been  alone.  Why  is  it  that  still,  ever  and 
ever,  the  question  comes  up  to  me,  was  it 
indeed  well  thus  to  put  away  happiness 
from  me?  Might  I  not  have  had  these 
twelve  years  of  wedded  love  instead  of  this 
weight  of  loneliness  and  longing  ?  If  I  did 
right,  why  am  I  not  supported  in  that  con- 
sciousness, instead  of  being  haunted  by 
this  regret  of  what  might  have  been  ?  He 
VOL.   LI.   a9 


too!  What  has  his  life  been?  I  made 
him  an  exile.  Have  the  years  been  full  of 
regrets,  or  has  time  brought  him  solace  ? 
Ah,  since  my  mother's  death,  when  I  have 
laid  hour  after  hour  sleepless  on.  my  bed, 
and  felt  the  dark  shadow  creeping  over  me, 
I  have  felt  that  it  was  for  the  best,  not- 
withstanding these  questionings.  Deep 
down  in  my  heart,  I  thank  Gpd  that  I  had 
strength  to  hold  out  and  put  the  tempting 
/Sweetness  from  me.  For  years  I  thought  I 
could  not  bear  to  hear  from  him,  and  closed 
all  avenues  through  which  I  would  be  likely 
to  hear  ;  but  of  late,  I  feel  an  inexpressible 
longing  for  some  news  from  him.  Is  it  be- 
cause I  am  soon  to  hear  from  him  ?  The 
thought  comes  to  me  like  a  hope,  li  <e  a  sal- 
vation, the  only  thing  that  can  lift  this 
shadow  that  is  stealing  upon  me.  I  try  to 
create  objects  of  interest,  I  take  up  new 
studies,  and  Margaret's  cheerful,  sunny 
spirit  does  me  good.  She  is  a  dear  girl, 
and  seems  almost  like  a  daughter  to  me. 
Ah  I  how  pleasant  to  feel  when  age  comes 
on,  the  blessing  of  a  child.  This  is  what  I 
shall  never  know,  and  this  makes  my  old 
age  terrible  to  look  forward  to.  I  mustn't 
think  of  it.  I  must  put  it  far  from  me. 
Oh  \  for  some  word  fcom  him  ! 

It  is  come  !  I  am  satisfied  !  I  shall  be 
desolate  no  more  !  1  have  heard  from  him. 
His  child  is  with  me,  and  is  all  mine  —  a 
prec'ous  gift  from  his  father  and  his  mother  ! 
My  reward  has  come.  I  thank  God.  It 
happened  thus  ;  the  child  came  to  m^  one 
night  with  a  letter,  telling  me  who  he  wao, 
and  that  his  mother  had  sent  him,  she  her- 
self being  too  ill  to  come ;  and  would  I 
come  to  her  the  next  day,  and  would  I  love 
the  boy  for  the  father's  sake  ? 

I  went  to  her  the  next  day  and  she  told 
me  all.  I  am  glad  he  married.  I  have  no 
feeling  of  jealousy  that  he  found  happiness 
in  another's  love.  I  rejoice  that  there 
came  to  him  the  wifely  and  the  parental 
love,  and  that  I  was  permitted  to  see  her 
and  to  love  her,  foi  she  was  both  lovely 
and  lovable.  And  she  made  him  happy, 
for  she  said  that  life  had  been  happy,  and 
he  had  told  her  of  me  and  of  our  love. 
She  knew  it  all,  but  took  me  to  her  heart 
and  loved  me. 
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When  he  died, — ah.  poor  widowed  heart ! 
he  told  her  to  come  to  me  and  give  me  the 
boy  ;  —  I  would  love  him  and  cake  care  of 
him,  for  she  was  weak  and  feeble  then,  and 
he  knew  her  hold  of  life  was  very  frail. 
But  grief  wore  sadly  upon  her,  and  on  the 
voyage  she  failed  so  rapidly  she  was  not 
able  to  come  to  me,  but  sent  the  boy  with 
the  message.  She  told  me  this  while  I  sat 
by  her  bedside,  and  we  held  sweet  converse 
together.  She  lived  but  a  few  days,  but  in 
those  days  I  felt  as  if  the  gates  were  in- 
deed ajar  and  we  were  all  together. 

And  now  she  is  dead !  and  the  voice 
that  seemed  to  speak  to  me  through  her  is 
silent,  but  it  has  told  me  what  to  do,  and  I 
live  but  to  do  it.  Now  I  teel  strong  and 
my  life  seems  full ;  something  tells  me  that 
I  am  safe.  And  I  am  happy  in  the  thought 
that  I  entailed  the  dread  of  this  upon  no 
human  being,  which  repays  me  for  years  of 
sacrifice.  And  this  precious  gift  of  him 
whom  I  so  loved  and  so  painfully  renounced 
satisfies  my  heart.  I  think  upon  the  future 
with  hope,  and  a  sweet  peace  comes  to  me 
when  I  look  in  the  boy's  face.  I  must  go 
to  Italy  for  there  is  business  there  to  be 
attended  to  ;  but  I  shall  take  him  with  me. 
Margaret's  services  are  invaluable  to  my- 
self as  well  as  to  the  boy.  She  has  a  good 
education  and  a  superior  mind,  and  will  be 
all  the  teacher  he  will  need  for  the  present. 

HANNAH  TO   MARGARET. 

Dear  Mai garet :  I  can't  help  it,  I  must 
write  you  one  more  letter  before  you  come 
home.  Why  don't  the  "  happenings  "  and 
the  "outings"  come  to  me,  I  wonder? 
When  I  got  your  letter  I  had  to  go  and 
read  Whittier's  Autumn  Woods  to  bring 
myself  into  a  proper  frame  of  mind.  You 
remember  how  it  runs  : 

"  Yet,  on  life's  current,  he  who  drifts 
Is  one  with  him  who  rows  or  sails. 
And  he  who  wanders  widest  lifts 

No  more  of  beauty's  jealous  veils 
Than  he  who  from  his  doorway  sees 
The  miracle  of  flowers  and  trees; 
.  Feels  the  warm  Orient  in  the  noonday  air« 

And  from  cloud  minarets    hears  the  sunset  call  to 
prayer." 

It  is  fine  poetry  and  nice  philosophy,  but 
in  some  moods  it  smacks  the  least  bit  of 
sour  grapes. 

School,  too,  dragged  a  bit.    I  couldn't 


make  my  rough  Yankee  boys  into  dark- 
eyed,  olive-skinned  .Italians.  And  when 
they  went  out  to  play  they  rushed  far  from 
gracefully  and  were  just  live  boys,  which  in 
some  phases  and  under  some  conditions 
seems  but  a  synonym  for  young  savages. 
Don't  think  I'm  envious  I  Not  a  bit.  But 
when  we  were  children  do  you  remember 
when  one  said,  **  Mother,  may  I  go  to  such 
and  such  a  place,"  and  the  mother  said, 
"  Yes,  my  dear,  you  can  go,"  directly  up 
spoke  another  voice  which  said,  "  May  I 
go  too  ? "  Well,  the  same  voice  clamors 
now,  and  the  reply  comes,  very*  unlike  the 
motherly  tones,  but  somewhat  similar  to 
the  teacher's  voice,  "  No,  child,  you  can't ; 
sit  down  in  your  place." 

However,  I  put  a  good  face  on  the  mat- 
ter. People  say  to  me,  "  Your  sister  is  go- 
ing to  Europe?"  and  I  say,  "Yes,"  as  if 
going  to  Europe  were  an  every-day  affair. 
Mother  is  planning  for  your  comfort ;  some- 
times I  think  she  anticipates  you  are  to 
brave  the  rigors  of  an  Arctic  winter,  and 
again  the  heat  of  the  tropics,  so  varied  are 
the  articles  she  thinks  it  necessary  for  you 
to  take.  So  I  thought  it  best  to  tell  her 
what  a  Frenchwoman  said,  "  that  the  wo- 
man who  had  a  black  silk,  a  medium  silk, 
and  a  white  muslin,  had  a  dress  for  every 
occasion,"  but  an  American  woman  would 
add  to  this  a  black  alpaca  and  a  water- 
proof. 

I  shall  count  on  you  to  visit  our  Wo- 
men's Exchange,  —  I  hope  nobody  will  say 
ladies, — and  make  a  speech,  giving  us  much 
useful  information.  We  are  open  to  any 
profitable  suggestions.  We  listen  to  all 
and  we  have  enough.  The  temperance 
people  think  we  should  have  taken  a  tem- 
perance platform,  and  the  suffragists  think 
we  should  have  made  suffrage  a  leading 
issue,  and  the  benevolent  ones  argue  that 
the  object  is  not  humanitarian  enough  ;  but 
don't  you  see  that  the  very  fact  of  its  being 
none  of  these  will  bring  in  all  kinds,  which 
is  just  what  we  want,  because  we  want  to 
give  them  all  a  chance  to  get  some  benefit 
from  this  "movement,"  to  use  a  terrible 
hackneyed  expression. 

If  you  were  not  coming  home  so  soon,  I 
should  write  you  about  many  things,  but 
I'm  saving  them  all  for  that  first  night  after 
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we  have  gone  to  bed.  ^  Don't  you  remem- 
ber how  mother  used  to  call  out  to  us, 
"  Girls,  girls,  ain't  you  ever  going  to  sleep  ?" 
Well,  I'll  try  and  be  content,  to  "sit  still 
in  my  place,"  and  if  I  feel  badly  you  needn't 
think  I  shall  let  you  know  it. 
Come  home  soon,  and  bring  Miss  Grey 


with  you,  for  the  minister  wanders  round 
our  parlor  like  a  perturbed  spirit,  watching 
that  letter  rack,  but  I  will  ask  him  no  ques- 
tions. So  good  bye  from  her  who  will 
soon  be        Your  poor,  lone 

Hannah. 
JV,  Zl  Munroe, 


The   Higher  Education  of  Women. 


WHEN  the  first  Napoleon  was  asked 
what  France  needed  for  the  per- 
fection of  her  greatness  and  her  glory,  he 
quickly  fesponed,  "  Mothers." 

In  looking  out  over  the  world,  and  steing 
its  ignorance,  degradation,  sin  and  misery, 
if  the  question  were  asked,  "  What  is 
needed  for  its  greater  holiness,  and  perma- 
nent peace  ?  "  I  would  answer,  "  A  higher 
education  for  the,  women." 

By  education  I  do  not  mean  a  cultivation 
of  the  intellect  only,  but  a  higher  moral,  a 
higher  spiritual  education  as  well.  Be- 
ginning with  the  child,  a  great  deal  may  be 
done  for  its  moral  good  before  the  time  re- 
ally comes  tor  the  cultivation  of  the  intel- 
lect. The  child  can  so  early  be  taught  the 
difference  between  good  and  evil,  the  ter- 
rible meanness  of  untruthfulness,  the  no- 
bleness of  self-denial  for  the  good  of  oth- 
ers, and  the  beauty  of  filial  and  fraternal 
affection.  When  he  goes  out  to  his  sports 
among  his  companions,  and  returns  with 
drooping  countenance  to  tell  of  wounded 
feelings,  and  of  the  unkind  words  that  he 
may  have  heard,  how  much  good  seed  may 
then  be  sown  by  a  judicious  mother,  as  she 
comforts  her  darling,  and  teaches  him  to 
bear  nobly  these  little  frictions  of  every- 
day life. 

So  far,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  a  fam- 
ily are  usually  trained  alike.  But  the  first 
half  dozen  years  are  past,  and  the  schools 
are  discussed  in  the  family  councils.  The 
father  says,  "  My  boys  must  be  thoroughly 
educated.  They  may  have  to  rough  rt  a 
little  in  the  world,  and  they  must  be  pre- 
pared for  future  emergencies.  They  must 
have  the  best  discipline  of  the  best  schools. 
They  must  go  down  into  the  earth  and 
leam  its  formation  by  studying  its  soils,  its 
rocks  and  its  mines.    They  must  also  look 


upward,  and  find  out  all  about  the  stars  and 
the  planets,  and  that  strange,  silent  force 
that  keeps  them  forever  in  their  places. 
They  must  also  understand  those  ancient 
languages,  the  Greek  and  Latm,  and  know 
what  those  old  heathen  were  doing  centu- 
ries ago.  They  must  also  become  familiar 
with  the  modern  languages,  the  French 
and  German,  for  they  may  travel  in  France 
or  Germany,  and  a  knowledge  of  these 
tongues  is  indispensable.  Then,  when  - 
their  school-days  are  all  over,  they  must 
aim  to  stand  in  some  of  the  high  places  of 
the  world.  My  sons  must  be  something 
more  than  common-place  individuals." 

Then,  perhaps  the  mothers  will  meekly 
inquire :  "Well,  what  about  our  daughters  ? 
Shall  not  they,  too,  be  thoroughly  edu- 
cated ?  ^ 

"  Oh,  that  is  different !  You  know  old 
John  Milton  used  to  say  that  one  tongue 
was  enough  for  a  woman ;  so  they  need 
not  rack  their  brains  about  the  languages. 
My  daughters  must  learn  to  play  the  piano, 
and  learn  embroidery,  andknow  just  enough 
arithmetic  to  make  the  right  change  when 
they  go  out  shopping.  When  old  enough 
they  will  marry,  of  course,  as  their  mother 
did  before  them,  and  then  their  husbands 
will  take  care  of  them." 

"  But  all  women  do  not  marry,"  perhaps 
she  will  venture  to  add ;  "  then,  if  left 
alone,  they  may  have  to  rough  it  a  little, 
too.  Ought  we  not  to  educate  them 
alike?" 

"  Nonsense !  sensible  women  all  get 
married  ! "  and  ofi  he  stalks  to  his  business 
to  earn  money  to  push  his  boys  on  in  the 
world,  while  his  daughters  grow  up  with 
such  false,  false  ideas  of  life,  that  some- 
times lead  them  down,  till,  as  the  poet 
said: 
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**  They  are  lost  in  the  great  town." 

Is  not  this  all  wrong  ?  To  women  are 
entrusted  the  highest,  holiest  duties  in  the 
world,  —  to  train  young  souls  for  immor- 
tality. Ah,,  fathers  !  if  you  neglect  the  ed- 
ucation of  any  of  your  children,  do  not  let 
it  be  the  daughters  of  your  household. 
Vou  know  not  their  future.  The  wolf  of 
hunger  may  yet  stare  in  at  their  doors, 
when  their  home  may  be  in  some  dreary 
cabin,  and  your  hands  are  powerless  to 
help,  even  as  dlX  hands  are  when  folded 
away  forever  under  the  daisies. 

Parents  should  see  to  it  that  their  daugh- 
ters receive  a  thorough  education ;  one 
that  will  fit  them  for  the  emergencies  of 
human  life.  Let  them  have  equal  advan- 
tages with  the  sons.  Personally,  I  care 
not  if  they  be  educated  together,  if  so  be 
that  the)  have  the  same  good  facilities  for 
culture.  As  long  as  we  have  Vassar  Col- 
lege and  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  for  our 
girls,  I  care  not  for  President  Eliot's  opin- 
ions, nor  for  the  opinions  of  any  college 
president  whatever.  I  would  not  send  a 
daughter  to  Harvard  could  she  be  warmly 
welcomed  there,  nor  to  any  other  college 
where  the  chief  advanced  such  low,  unwor- 
thy sentiments  concerning  women. 

My  home  for  two  years  was  in  a  large 
boarding-school,  a  mixed  school,  where  my 
husband  was  the  principal.  I  freely  admit 
that  we  felt  a  deeper  anxiety,  a  greater  re- 
sponsibility than  we  should  have  felt  in  an 
exclusive  boys*  or  girls'  school.  Yet  no 
evil  resulted  from  the  mingling  of  the  sexes 
in  the  recitation-room,  or  in  the  parlors  at 
stated  times  for  social  intercourse.  For 
many  reasons  we  liked  it.  The  boys  were 
more  gentlemanly,  the  g.'rls  more  lady-like, 
for  the  desire  to  please  and  excel  each  oth- 
er. I  do  not  regard  it  as  quite  fair  that  in 
my  own  State  of  New  York  there  are  about 
fifteen  nr  illions  of  dollars  invested  in  boys' 
schools,  while  there  is  only  one  million  in 
girls'  schools. 

Lady  readers,  please  take  the  hint  here, 
and  if  you  ever  leave  money  to  schools,  re- 
member the  needs  of  your  own  sex,  and 
give  and  bequeath  accordingly.  I  do  not 
care  so  much  where  the  girls  are  educated, 
only  let  them  have  the  same  good  opportu- 
nities. 


I  send  my  daughter  to  Vassar  Colleg-e 
because  I  regard  it  as  the  best  school  for 
girls  in  our  country,  or  indeed  in  the  world- 
Europe  has  nothing  like  it,  nor  will  have 
at*  present.  As  long  as  we  have  such 
teachers  there  as  Maria  Mitchell,  Miss 
Ford  and  Prof  Backus,  we  may  know  that 
they  have  the  best  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
world.  Though  Miss  Mitchell  watches  the 
heavens  so  closely  at  night,  ye*  she  faith- 
fully, through  the  day,  guards  the  girls 
committed  to  her  care. 

But  I  would  insist  upon  it  that  girls 
should  be  educated  where  moral*  and  spir- 
itual instruction  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
intellectual ;  where  at  times  they  lay  aside 
all  other  books,  and  consult  that  old  book 
that  has  given  wisdom  to  the  wisest  and 
strength  to  the  strongest;  that  dear  old 
volume  that  teaches  us  the  first  command- 
ment of  all,  —  to  love  God  supremely,  and 
our  neighbor  as  ourself ;  where  the  voice 
of  prayer  and  praise  is  daily  offered  to  Him 
in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being. 

Mary  Lyon,  whom  we  all  revere  as  one 
of  the  greatest  educators  of  our  country,  of 
whom  an  English  writer  once  said,  ^^  She 
is  the  most  heroic  woman  that  America  has 
ever  produced,"  used  to  make  the  Bible 
one  of  the  text  books  of  her  school,  and 
very  many  ot  her  pupils  there  commenced 
the  consecrated  life  that  is  a  blessing  to  the 
world. 

That  is  the  kind  of  knowledge  that  I 
would  have  for  all  the  women  of  our  happy 
country.  Knowledge  is  power;  but  we 
want  the  higher  kind  of  knowledge  that 
reaches  forth  to  immortality.  I  would 
plead,  then,  for  brain  culture,  for  heart  cul- 
ture, and  for  hand  culture,  for  our  sisters 
and  our  daughters.  Send  the  girls  to  the 
best  schools  in  the  country,  and  keep  them 
there  for  years,  just  as  we  do  the  boys. 
No  matter  if  they  are  twenty,  or  even  older 
when  they  graduate.  It  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing  tor  young  men  to  finish  their 
studies  at  thirty  ;  why  should  it  be  for  the 
young  women  ? 

Perhaps  some  may  plead  that  the  parse 
is  low,  and  the  income  small,  and  it  requires 
money  for  the  liberal  education  of  the  chil- 
dren.   Then  let  the  parents  work  hard  and 
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study  economy.  I  would  rather  wear  calico 
dresses  to  parties,  and  have  but  one  meal 
per  day,  than  that  my  children  should  not 
have  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  culture. 
There  are  mothers  all  over  the  land  who 
endure  all  manner  ot  home  privations,  who 
rise  early  and  sit  up  late,  and  eat  the  bread 
of  carefulness,  that  those  whom  they  love 
better  than  self  may  never  know  the  mental 
hunger  of  their  own  girlhood ;  may  never 
know  the  thirst  for  books  that  would  not 
be  satisfied,  because  they  were  not,  at  least 
for  them. 

1  often  think  ot  the  plaintive  words  of 
Alice  Cary,  during  her  last  illness:  "In 
my  memory  there  are  many  long,  dark 
years  of  labor,  at  variance  with  my  inclina- 
tions, of  constant  struggle  and  of  hope  de- 
ferred." 

She  was  so  dissatisfied  with  all  that  she 
had  ever  accomplished,  and  so  much  la- 
mented that  she  had  not  had  the  advan- 
tages of  a  higher  culture  in  early  life. 
With  her  limited  opportunitieS^she  felt  that 
all  that  she  had  ever  done  was  rather  a 
prophecy  than  a  fulfilment.  "  I  so  longed 
for  books  and  for  culture,"  she  exclaimed ; 
"and  though  I  have  since  collected  a  libra- 
ry, and  obtained  many  beautiful  things 
around  me,  yet  it  is  now  too  late  to  enjoy 
them." 

How  many  other  gifted  women  have  felt 
the  same !  toiling  at  a  terrible  disadvan- 
tage during  all  their  life  for  the  want  of 
early  liberal  culture.  This  is  the  heavy 
cross  that  is  laid  upon  many  slender  shoul- 
ders, bending  them  earthward  when  they 
should  be  soaring  heavenward. 

The  name  of  Mrs.  Somerville  is  now  re- 
vered all  over  the  civilized  world.  We  ad- 
mire the  genial,  cultivated  woman,  the 
practical  astronomer  and  ripe  scholar  ;  but 
there  was  no  human  design  in  that  culture. 
It  was  merely  accidental  that  s..e  became 
educated  above  the  women  of  her  time. 
Her  brother  was  reciting  one  day  to  his 
tutor  in  geometry,  and  she  saw  at  once  that 
she,  too,  could  comprehend  geometry.  Af- 
ter this  she  used  to  take  her  brother*s 
books  to  her  own  room  and  study  them 
there.  One  day  when  her  brother  failed  to 
recite  well,  she  involuntarily  answered  for 
him.    The  surprised  tutor  became  inter- 


ested, and  took  care  to  give  her  liberty  to 
go  on  in  her  own  way. 

Wonderful  encouragement  that,  —  liber- 
ty to  go  on  in  her  own  way !  Then,  when 
she  married  Capt.  Greig,  we  are  told  that 
"her  studies  did  not  offend  him." 

Blessed  man  to  grant  such  toleration  ! 

Mrs.  Somerville  afterwards  wrote  books 
that  were  used  as  text  books  in  some  of  the 
best  English  colleges.  She  became  a  good 
linguist,  was  a  fine  musician,  and,  best  of 
all,  was  a  model  housekeeper,  and  a  good 
wife  and  mother.  The  world  is  richer  for 
her  life,  for  she  tried  to  make  it  wiser  and 
better.  But  dearly  as  she  loved  books  and 
study,  and  the  society  of  educated  people, 
she  willingly  relinquished  them  dll  at  the 
call  of  duty.  The  later  years  of  her  life 
were  passed  in  Italy,  on  account  of  her 
husband's  failing  health.  Her  friends  re- 
garded it  as  a  sad  incident,  that  of  all  per- 
sons in  the  world  she  should  be  deprived 
of  the  sight  of  the  singular  comet  of  1843. 
The  only  Italian  observatory  was  in  a  Jes- 
uit establishment,  where  no  woman  was  al- 
lowed to  enter.  Her  large  Scotch  heart 
pined  for  her  northern  home,  yet  beat 
steadily  to  the  call  of  duty.  Thus  the 
years  passed,  till  toil  and  care  and  self- 
renunciation  were  all  ended,  and  she  en- 
tered upon  the  higher  life,  and  the  higher 
opportunities  for  improvement.  She  left 
directions  that  her  large  mathematical  li- 
brary should  be  given  to  some  institution 
where  the  higher  mathematics  were  taught 
to  women. 

By  her  career  we  see  how  women  are 
educated  sometimes  without  encourage- 
ment or  aid.  What  might  they  not  become 
with  equal  facilities  with  their  brothers  for 
a  broad  and  liberal  culture?  But  these 
cases  of  intellectual  culture  among  women 
should  not  be  so  rare.  They  will  not  be 
when  the  better  facilities  are  offered,  and  I 
rejoice  that  our  beloved  America  is  takmg 
the  lead  in  giving  to  women  the  higher  ad- 
vantages for  study. 

From  motives  of  political  economy  they 
should  be  better  educated.  Years  ago  I 
saw  a  report  from  a  committee  who  visited 
the  Lowell  mills  to  ascertain  the  influence 
of  education  upon  the  operatives  in  those 
mills.    Many  of  those  girls  taught  district 
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schools  during  a  part  of  the  year,  and  it 
was  found  that  these  girls  accomplished 
about  double  the  amount  of  work  in  the 
same  time  as  did  the  more  ignorant  opera- 
tives who  wrought  by  their  side. 

I  have  in  my  mind  at  this  moment  a 
young  girl  who  graduated  with  honor  at 
one  ot  the  best  seminaries  in  New  England. 
While  teaching  at  a  certain  place  she  was 
wooed  and  won  by  a  young  farmer,  and 
married  him.  The  wise  ones  shook  their 
heads  doubtfully,  saying,  "  What  does  she 
know  about  butter  making  ?  "  But  in  mar- 
rying this  man  she  accepted  her  position. 
She  carried  to  the  tarm-house  her  oil  paint- 
ings, her  piano,  her  books,  and  brightened 
up  the  old  place  wonderfully ;  and  she  also 
earned  a  loving  heart  and  willing  mind, 
and  during  the  first  year  even  her  butter 
commanded  the  highest  prices  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  more  orders  came  for  it  than  she 
could  possibly  supply.  Her  constitution 
had  not  been  broken  by  physical  toil  in  her 
girlhood,  and  when  the  working  days  came 
she  took  kindly  to  them,  and  is  now  an  ex- 
cellent housekeeper. 

Any  woman  who  has  a  good  knowledge 
01  chemistry  has  many  secrets  of  good 
cooking  in  her  possession,  at  which  the  ig- 
norant may  well  wonder. 

The  thoroughly  educated  woman,  with  a 
heart  truly  consecrated  to  the  Master,  can 
accomplish  wonders  for  our  darkened 
world.  If  Eden  were  lost  by  woman,  her 
work  should  restore  to  us  our  lost  para- 
dise with  more  than  its  primeval  loveliness. 
When  I  remember  that  nearly  all  the  char- 
itable institutions  of  our  land  were  origi- 
nated by  women,  I  feel  that  she  is  nobly 
doing  her  work.  Rome,  in  all  her  grand- 
eur, Greece,  with  all  her  culture,  had  not  a 
single  charitable  institution.  Let  the  peo- 
ple of  our  American  cities  ponder  this,  and 
be  proud^f  their  own  country  in  compari- 
son. 

When  women  have  received  this  higher 
education,  how  is  it  about  the  salaries  they 
receive  ?  Does  it  bear  any  kind  of  propor- 
tion to  that  received  by  men  ?  It  is  very 
meagre  in  comparison.  In  the  shire  town 
of  my  own  county  we  have  a  striking  in- 
stance of  this.  We  have  a  union  graded 
school,  and  the  principal,  a  graduate  of 


Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  received  fiSoo 
per  year  for  his  salary.  He  is  a  faithful 
teacher,  and  I  would  find  no  fault  with 
that.  But  in  the  same  room,  by  his  side, 
there  is  a  lady  teacher,  a  noble,  self-educat- 
ed girl,  a  graduate  of  a  seminary,  and  she 
receives  the  paltry  sum  of  $400  per  year. 
Her  education  is  equally  good,  her  mental 
powers  are  equal  if  not  superior  to  his,  and 
yet  the  salary  is  eighteen  hundred  for  one 
and  four  hundred  for  the  other.  Yet  this 
girl  never  complains,  though  I  was  not 
surprised,  when  I  saw  her  last,  to  hear  that 
she  meant  to  try  for  a  better  situation  in 
the  great  West.  On  this  small  pay  she  is 
the  main  prop  of  a  widowed  mother's  home, 
and  has  taken  thither  and  is  educating  an 
orphan  child.  But  is  not  this  poor  encour- 
agement for  girls  to  toil  through  long, 
weary  years  to  obtain  an  education  ? 

The  rea/  book  of  martyrs  has  never  yet 
been  written.  It  never  will  be  written  in 
this  worid.  But  the  Master  spoke  ot  a 
time  when  the  first  shall  be  last,  and  the 
last  first,  and  then  we  trust  that  noble  he- 
roism will  receive  its  due  reward. 

But  as  women  become  better  educated, 
as  men,  too,  become  better  educated,  we 
hope  to  see  a  little  more  justice  in  this 
world,  and  men  will  be  ashamed  to  take 
four  times  the  pay  that  women  receive  for 
doing  the  same  work.  It  seems  like  a  relic 
of  barbarism. 

No  where  save  in  the  Christian  pulpit 
does  woman  receive  the  same  compensa- 
tion as  do  men.  Where  women  have  been 
settled  as  Christian  pastors,  their  success 
has  been  so  marked  that  justice  has  not 
been  witheld,  and  they  have  been  very  lib- 
erally supported.  This  seems  significant 
ot  the  fact  of  how  much  Christianity  has 
done  to  elevate  woman.  She  who  was  last 
at  the  cross  and  first  at  the  sepulchre,  who 
was  commissioned  by  angels  to  go  and  tell 
the  disciples  that  Christ  had  risen,  when 
she  stands  in  the  pulpit  and  tells  the  sim- 
ple story  of  the  cross,  is  invariably  treated 
with  respect,  and  the  people  are  ready  and 
willing  to  listen  and  give  due  encourage- 
ment. 

I  was  told  by  a  friend,  a  few  days  ago, 
who  had  travelled  in  the  East,  of  a  striking 
picture  that  he  saw  at  Jerusalem,  painted 
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by  Titian.  It  represented  the  scene  of  the 
last  judgment,  where  the  assembled  multi- 
tudes were  going  to  their  last  home.  A 
great  multitude  of  merty  whom  none  could 
number,  were  going  joyfully  up  to  the  shin- 
ing shore ;  while  all  the  women,  and  a 
very  few  men,  were  going  down  to  the  re- 
gions of  blackness  and  of  darkness  forever. 
That  was  the  real  heathen  idea,  and  the 
artist  had  expressed  it  faithfully. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  to  know 
that  no  such  representation  would  be  tol- 
erated in  a  Christian  land.  How  would 
such  a  painting  look  in  New  York  or  Bos- 
ton, where  two-thirds  of  the  church  mem- 
bers and  chuVch-goers  are  women  ? 

Women  instinctively  love  the  beautiful. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  when  our  mother  Eve 
was  choosing  the  leaves  for  her  apron,  she 
selected  the  most  perfect,  the  most  beauti- 
ful ones.  All  through  the  centunes  her 
daughters  have  loved  to  dress  themselves 
tastefully  and  prettily.  But  when  all  a 
woman's  thoughts,  all  her  energies,  are 
given  to  the  putting  on  of  apparel,  then  I 
know  that  she  is  not  very  well  educated. 
I  became  acquainted  with  a  lady  a  short 
time  ago,  who  came  to  me  saying,  "  Will 
you  please  tell  me  what  it  is  to  be  rational- 
istic ?  They  say  that  about  our  minister, 
and  I  want  to  know  what  it  is  that  ails 
him." 

I  tried  to  explain  it  to  her,  and  as  she 
turned  away  I  wondered  why  she  did  not 
exchange  some  of  her  diamonds  —  for  she 
wore  them— for  a  little  more  book  knowl- 
edge. 

Intellectual  women,  as  a  class,  are  not 
frivolous,  nor  do  they  care  much  about  be- 
ing fashionable.  They  dress  sensibly  and 
comfortably,  and  give  but  little  thought  to 
the  subject.  This  is  another  reason  why 
women  should  be  educated.  When  a  schol- 
arly woman  is  translating  French  literature 
into  good  English,  she  is  not  racking  her 
brains  about  the  latest  French  fashions. 
When  she  is  analyzing  the  lovely  spring 
flowers,  she  is  not  vexing  herself  about  the 
newest  style  of  ribbon.  When  she  is  study- 
ing the  wonderful  laws  of  gravitation,  the 
silent  forces  that  sustain  the  planets  in 
their  orbits,  she  is  not  counting  the  num- 
ber of  flounces  that  she  must  have  upon 


that  love  of  a  silk  dress.  When  she  is 
writing  books,  she  is  not  making  fashionable 
calls.  When  she  is  giving  a  lecture  or 
preaching  a  sermon,  she  is  not  talking 
about  her  neighbors.  When  she  is  heal- 
ing the  sick  or  reading  medical  books,  she 
is  not  spending  money  at  a  fashionable 
watering-place.  When  she  is  pondering 
the  faculties  of  her  own  mind,  of  memory, 
imagination,  hope  and  fear,  she  is  not  scold- 
ing her  servants.  When  she  understands 
logic,  the  structure  of  syllogisms  and  falla- 
cies, and  the  difference  between  true  and 
false  reasoning,  she  will  not  be  so  unrea- 
sonable as  to  squander  thousands  beyond 
her  income. 

It  is  these  sensible  women  who  are  the 
mothers  of  heroes.  None  of  our  great 
men  or  great  women  had  fashionable  moth- 
ers. The  mother  of  Washington,  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  of  Wesley,  of  Alice  Cary, 
of  Margaret  Fuller,  of  Dr.  Wayland,  were 
all  gifted  with  common  sense,  the  sense 
which  is,  after  all,  the  most  uncommon. 
They  taught  their  children  that  integrity 
and  virtue  and  intelligence  were  ot  far 
greater  worth  than  fashion  or  frivolity. 

Our  country  needs  more  of  such  women : 
of  those  who  are  willing  to  take  up  the 
work  for  the  welfare  of  the  world,  and  carry 
it  forward  to  completion.  Let  them,  while 
working  earnestly  for  others,  improve  well 
all  the  opportunities  for  culture  that  come 
within  their  reach.  "  Eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  liberty,"  so  also  it  is  the  price 
of  every  lofty  attainment  of  knowledge,  of 
virtue,  of  holiness.  In  the  busiest  life  there 
are  many  hours  which,  if  properly  im- 
proved, may  be  turned  to  immense  advan- 
tage in  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect.  I 
have  a  friend  who  acquired  one  of  the 
modern  languages  after  she  was  forty,  and 
then  commenced  another.  She  was  an  ex- 
cellent housekeeper,  presiding  over  a  large 
and  well-ordered  family,  and  was  educating 
her  children  in  the  best  schools.  She  also 
found  time  to  write  books.  Her  children 
were  no  longer  in  the  cradle,  and  there 
came  a  little  pause  in  her  busy  life,  and  ere 
the  Indian  summer  radiance  rested  upon 
its  plain,  she  turned  again  to  books  with 
all  the  avidity  of  her  early,  struggling  girl- 
hood. 
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I  rejoice  that  we  have  such  women ;  that 
we  have  those  that  can  overcome  all  obsta- 
cles to  success,  and  become  educated  in 
spite  of  untoward  circumstances.  I  am 
glad  that  they  may  come  together,  exchange 
greetings,  unite  their  strength  for  loftier 
aims  and  larger  tasks  for  humanity,  and 
then  separate  for  their  various  fields  of  la- 
bor, with  more  earnest  purposes  to  sup- 
press the  evils  of  society,  wherever  they 
exist. 

Sorrow  is  God's  school.  He  has  been 
educating  a  noble  band  of  women  in  this 
school,  —  educating  them  for  volunteers  in 
his  holy  service.  Their  work  has  long 
been  among  the  "  Wrecks  and  Rescues," 
and  they  will  still  be  needed  there ;  but 
should  they  not  also  walk  boldly  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Master,  and  seek  to  save 
the  people  from  their  sins?  An  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  ot  cure.  Let 
them  seek  to  prevent  the  evils  of  society. 


Women  of  pwe  lives  and  consecrated 
hearts  are  engaging  in  this  work,  and  God 
will  bless  and  prosper  it. 

The  call  of  conscience  is  to  action.  The 
command  comes  to  us  in  many  forms : 
"  Work  while  the  day  lasts,  for  the  night 
Cometh  when  no  one  can  work.  Let  us 
have  a  large  faith  in  ourselves,  in  God  and 
in  the  future ;  adding  to  our  laith  virtue, 
and  to  virtue  knowledge,  and  to  knowledge 
temperance,  and  to  temperance  patience, 
and  to  patience  godliness,  and  to  godliness 
brotherly  kindness,  and  to  brotherly  kind- 
ness charity ;  remembering  that 

**  Heaven  b  not  gained  by  a  single  bound. 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies. 
And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round. 

I  hold  these  things  to  be  grandly  true, 
That  a  noble  deed  is  a  step  towards  God  ; 
Lifting  the  soul  from  the  common  sod 
To  the  purer  air  and  the  broader  view/' 

Mrs.  S.  M,  C  Perkins. 


The  Lesson  of  Music. 


THERE  is  no  art  so  full  of  life  as  mu- 
sic ;  no  other  which  touches  so  vital 
a  point  in  our  souls,  or  which  is  of  so  broad 
an  influence.  For  to  say  that  there  is  any 
human  being  who  had  never,  in  any  mood 
or  phase,  been  softened  or  thrilled  in  some 
faint  degree  by  its  sweetness,  would  be  as 
strange,  as  pitiful  as  to  say  that  he  had 
never  known  the  consciousness  of  child- 
hood. This  language  of  melody,  so  deep 
and  so  high,  so  intensely  perceived,  so 
faintly  understood,  ever  above  us,  and  yet 
awakening  other  rhythms  and  harmonies 
within  us,  expresses  a  feeling  which  there 
is  scarcely  any  soul  "  so  deep  in  the  dust 
and  dark"  as  not  to  have  felt.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  any  nature  so  unawakened,  so 
blind,  so  dead  that  it  has  not  imagined 
something  higher  than  itself;  that  it  has 
not  recognized  this  same  self,  the  "  body  of 
this  death,"  as  painfully,  involuntarily  grop- 
ing in  the  shadow  for  the  other  light  and 
fairness  ;  and  all  this  music  expresses. 

For  music  is  essentially  an  aspiration,  a 
yearning,  a  desire,  a  recognition  and  fol- 
lowing after  the  higher  sweetness  and  per- 
fectness  of  life.     Now  aspiration  includes 


in  itself  the  idea  of  something  rejected  as 
well  as  something  sought ;  a  ground  work 
which  does  not  satisfy,  upon  which  this  ar- 
dent longing  is  based.  So  this  art  does 
not,  liice  sculpture,  eliminate  from  its  ideal 
the  element  of  struggle  and  contest ;  nor 
even  the  pain  and  meagreness  of  life,  which 
painting  retains  only  as  a  shadow ;  but 
takes  all  these  into  its  very  nature  and 
form,  and  shows  the  uses  of  temptation  and 
sorrow  and  suffering.  And  so  it  lifts  up 
life,  and  cleanses  it,  and  inspires  the  soul 
with  heroic  powers,  with  a  broader  outlook, 
a  deeper  insight,  —  for  one  is  the  correla- 
tive of  the  other. 

No  one  who  teels  the  regret,  tender,  deep 
and  far  within,  which  music,  such  as  Bee- 
thoven^s  lovely  "  Kreutzer,"  or  the  "Moon- 
light Sonata"  awakens,  could  feel  it  as 
hopeless  or  quiescent.  The  soul  thrilling 
Ihrough  every  quickening  fibre  at  their  un- 
earthly and  celestial  sweetness,  knows,  as 
if  by  vision,  what  may  be  possible  in  the 
future  growth  of  its  power ;  sees  the  open- 
ing of  the  angelic  force  which  still  sleeps 
in  the  torpid  seed-germ,  and  foretells,  by 
every  pang  and  throe  of  conception  now, 
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the  last  "fine  rapture  "of  a  nature  deliv- 
ered from  bondage.  It  is  the  spirit  that 
puts  aside  those  things  that  are  behind,  — 
it  may  be  with  sighs  and  tears,  —  to  press 
forward  to  those  things  that  are  betore  ;  it 
is  the  incompleteness  of  a  finite  life,  long- 
ing tor  and  rejoicing  in  a  higher  complete- 
ness ;  it  is  the  wonderful  ecstasy  of  that 
peace,  which  is  given  only  after  final  temp- 
tations and  combat.  Put  aside  the  form, 
the  art,  the  science  of  music,  and  this  is  its 
inner  thought,  which  it  speaks  to  all  souls 
that  listen.  One  who  has  ever  heard  one 
of  the  most  immortal  works  ot  one  of  the 
most  immortal  masters,  —  the  grand  "Ero- 
ica"  symphony  of  bcethoven,  —  will  rec- 
ognize that  there  is  a  point  at  which  music 
grows  beyond  its  place  as  art,  and  reveals 
itself  as  passion  and  as  life,  —  as  the  quiv- 
ering, eager,  passionate  aspiration  after 
great  deeds  and  thoughts,  as  the  invisible 
and  impalpable  life,  that  stirs  in  all  heroic 
souls.  As  Beethoven  himself  said,  "The" 
Spirit  spake  to  him,  and  he  wrote." 

But  as  music  weaves  its  harmonies  from 
our  very  sufferings  and  struggles,  with  the 
sob  and  the  dissonance  underlying  its  most 
exquisite  melody,  so  it  is  not  joyful  or  al- 
together bright  in  its  expression.  I  shall 
scarcely  err  in  saying  that  there  »s  no  grand 
or  sustained  musical  work  which  has  not 
its  key-note  of  sorrow.  Even  in  the  wild- 
est dance-music,  in  the  alluring  witchery 
of  the  waltz  measure,  there  is  a  retrain  that 
is  not  all  gladness.  I  might  go  farther,  and 
say  that  the  weird  restlessness  of  the  Ta- 
rentella,  and  of  Chopins'  national  dance, 
the  Polonaise,  has  more  of  pain  than  any 
other  form  of  musical  composition.  All 
national  airs,  the  volkslieder  have  a  some- 
what— wistful,  plaintive,  interrogatory — in 
their  music.  The  negro  melodies,  —  melo- 
dies of  a  race  full  of  jest  and  laughter  and 
careless  bonhommie^  possess  an  element  of 
indiscribable  pathos.  It  is  true  that,  as 
exceptions,  we  have  such  music  as  Men- 
delssohn's light  and  graceful  Spring  Songs 
and  Beethoven's  "  Scherzo "  movements, 
with  their  uncontrollable  joy,  and  the  ex- 
ultation of  the  chorus  singing  in  Haydn's 
"Creation,"  but  these  are  all  the  upspring- 
ing  of  the  soul  from  the  underflowing  dark- 
ness and  pain,  which  yet  goes  on  forever, 


largo  e  mesiOy  as  the  faint  breathing  of  the 
awakening  morning  air  to  the  mighty  winds 
of  passion  and  sorrow. 

Oratorio,  symphony,  sonata,  motet,  noc- 
turne, utter  the  same  language.  All  the 
schools  of  musical  composers,  from  the 
grand  epics  of  Bach,  Beethoven  and  Haydn, 
through  the  lyric  and  melodious  thoughts 
of  Weber  and  Schubert,  Mendelssohn  and 
Schumann,  and  the  weird,  subtle,  analytic 
music  of  Chopin,  Hensets  and  Rubinstein, 
have  thrilled  with  the  nameless  **  burden  of 
unrest "  and  woe. 

Chopin's  is  indeed  the  very  music  of 
pain.  Our  nerves  quiver  as  we  listen. 
The  author's  electricity  passes  into  our 
souls,  and  we  feel  as  in  the  surcharged 
atmosphere  on  the  verge  of  a  storm. 
Through  all  his  works  sounds  the  wail  of  a 
perished  nationality  (he  was  a  Pole),  and 
all  his  thoughts  seem  colored  with  the  gray 
shadows  of  the  long  nights  and  winters  of 
the  North.  But  the  intensity  of  his  ex- 
pression ot  pain  obscures  our  perception  of 
its  symmetry;  and  his  compositions  are 
too  morbid  to  attam  the  highest  place  in 
music. 

There  is  a  certain  group  of  melodies,  all 
of  gray,  neutral  tints,  which  will  well  illus- 
trate the  power  of  music  to  give  utterance 
to  all  phases  of  suffering,  —  the  spinning- 
wheel  airs  by  Wagner,  Liszt,  Gounod,  Schu- 
bert, etc.  As  Chopin  gives  you  the  rest- 
less and  nervous  agony  of  pain,  so  these, 
with  the  slow,  monotonous,  whirr  and  click 
of  their  measure,  express  the  quiet  and 
hopeless  repetition,  hour  after  hour,  of 

**  The  dull,  Kct  life,  and  apathetic  days'* 

which  at  last  weaves  itself  into  sweet,  sad, 
dreamy  music,  full  of  patience  and  slow 
harmony. 

There  are  many  live*  like  these,  espe- 
cially lives  of  women  in  provincial  towns, 
occupied  in  little  unnoticed  duties,  colorless 
of  all  excitement  or  outward  hope,  so  much 
the  same  year  after  year,  in  winter  and 
summer,  thai  it  is  not  until  their  silent 
presences  are  gone  that  you  perceive  the 
harmony  of  such  patient,  self-denying,  gen- 
tle existences.  While  they  were  here  their 
lives  seemed  so  level  that  you  never  sus- 
pected the  swaying  and  ebbing  of  almost 
invisible  tides  within,  or  the  blooming  of 
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pure  dreams  that  rough  needs,  perhaps, 
trod  daily  under  ioot.  But  music  interprets 
these,  and  weaves  into  the  humming  refrain 
the  haunting,  dreamy  fancy,  the  swaying 
rhythm,  and  we  sf  e  how  lovely  and  how  fair 
it  is. 

There  is  another  v^  different  kinc^  of 
music,  which  startles  us  by  its  attraction, 
and  it  is  with  wonder  that  we  find  it  so 
beautiftil,  since  it  is  the  music  of  evil  it- 
self; for  instance,  the  superbly  character- 
istic part  of  Mephistopheles  in  "Faust." 
Every  note  is  full  of  mockery  and  taunting, 
from  the  wild,  unearthly  drinking-song  with 
which  he  silences  the  frightened  revellers 
at  the  fair,  to  the  diabolic  insinuations 
of  the  serenade.  At  the  very  door  of  the 
sanctuary,  as  Margaret  lies  prostrate  in 
woe,  comes  the  shuddering,  despairing  mu- 
sic with  which  he  recalls  old  days  of  inno- 
cence and  joy,  —  "  Recollect  the  days  be- 
fore," and  the  half-uttered  prayer  dies 
away.  To  this  same  class  belongs  the 
rage  of  "  fierce  Arbuus,"  and  the  harsh  dis- 
sonances of  the  Furies,  in  the  pure  and 
lovely  **  Orpheus  "  of  Gluck ;  and  the  wrath 
of  the  fallen  spirits  in  Haydn's  "  Creation," 
otherwise  so  full  of  grand,  orderly  harmo- 
nies, and  of  the  celestial  sweetness  of  the 
first  fresh  Eden  life.  You  could  not  take 
away  these  without  destroying  the  gran- 
deur, the  symmetry,  the  perfectness  of  the 
whole.  These  sounds  of  pure  and  tender 
melody  reveal  themselves  most  exquisitely 
against  the  tones  of  shadow  and  death, — 
as  we  never  know  the  perfect  fairness  of 
Hght  until  it  cleaves  its  shining  path 
through  darkness. 

There  are  many  lives  in  which  we  see 
sorrow,  and  even  sin,  hold  the  place  of 
these  harsh  discords.  Overpowered  and 
guided  by  love,  evil  has  its  use  in  life,  and 
develops  and  quickens  higher  forms  of 
good.  It  comes  sometimes  in  the  shaoe 
of  sorrow,  that  awakens  the  light  and  care- 
less soul,  and  opens  to  its  sight  the  new, 
grand  world  of  realities,  and  inspires  to  he- 
roic and  strong  efforts.  Would  the  sufferer, 
when  he  Iooks  back,  even  though  he  feel 


again,  by  sympathy,  the  bitter  p^n,  the 
darkness  and  woe,  as  his  imaginary  earth 
reeled  to  its  foundations  under  hi5  feet,  and 
the  heavens  were  darkened  over  him,  would 
he  give  iip  this  pain  which  awakened  him 
for  any  of  his  old  charms  ?  He  sees  how 
all  his  after  life  drew  in  new  color  and 
strength  from  this ;  the  deeper  fulness,  the 
fresher  tenderness,  the  richer  vitality  of  all 
existence  afterwards,  and  he  thinks  of  his 
former  self,  with  pity  and  wonder,  as  of 
one  asleep  or  dead. 

It  comes  sometimes  in  the  darker  form 
of  his  own  sin,  permitted  that  he  might 
look  once  into  its  face,  and  turn  away, 
shuddering,  forever  from  its  dread  pres- 
ence. A  man  has  perhaps  lived  on  the 
surface  of  life,  content  with  outward  forms, 
satisfied  with  pleasures  of  the  body,  never 
once  lifting  his  eyes  to  the  grand  and  si- 
lent heavens  that  witness  against  so  nar- 
row and  poor  a  life.  Suddenly  a  sharp 
temptation  overcomes  him ;  he  slips  and 
falls.  Familiar  faces  turn  away  from  him, 
delight  has  ^one  from  his  days,  he  sees 
himself  for  the  first  time,  and  sees  how 
naked  and  blind  and  weak  he  was.  Then 
the  angelic  melody,  low  and  trembling,  be- 
gins to  thrill  along  the  keys,  in  sweet  and 
quivering  prelude,  which  shall  afterwards 
grow,  through  the  long  and  sweeping  fugue 
of  yearning,  to  the  strong,  full  chords  of 
attainment.  But  thus,  and  only  thus,  might 
his  life-music  begin.  Not  without  pain, 
not  without  sorrow,  not  without  harsh  dis- 
sonance, can  the  highest  form  of  melody 
ever  tully  reveal  itself  to  us.  "  There  is  also 
an  artistry  in  life  ;  "  and  it  is  well  tor  us 
sometimes  to  see  what  it  is  that,  spoken  in 
marble,  in  color,  in  form  and  tone,  echoes 
deep  and  far  down  in  us  also,  so  that  the 
most  unlearned  feel,  though  they  do  not 
know^  its  exceeding  fairness. 

"The  life  that  leads  melodious  days" 
must  needs  know  failures,  and  combat  and 
sorrow ;  but  its  greatness  is,  that  through 
all,  and  over  all,  it  rises  to  ever  higher  ends 
and  aspirations. 

Elia  F.  Mosby. 
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IN  the  old  colonial  days  the  towns  and 
settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  Plymouth 
Rock  had  very  small  and  widely  ^scattered 
populations.  The  great  tide  of  civilization 
which  arose  around  that  first  stepping- 
stone  rolled  onward  in  its  course,  "setting 
towards  the  north,"  till  it  reached  Boston ; 
there  breaking  itself  into  a  million  waves, 
its  civilizing  elements  flooded  the  country. 
Why  this  mighty  current  should  have  left 
its  parent  shores  is  easily  explained :  the 
country  was  barren,  sandy  and  stubborn  to 
cultivate;  the  water  privileges  were  far 
from  good,  and  yearly  becoming  worse. 
Among  ihose  who  did  remain  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Landing,  were  reckoned 
some  of  the  noblest  of  the  May  Flower's 
descendants.  Down  through  the  long 
years  of  sunshine  and  rain  that  have  nur- 
tured and  watered  their  planting,  deep  toot- 
prints  of  those  first  fathers  are  everywhere 
visible  in  the  Pilgrim  settlements.  Even 
the  names  which  were  uttered  so  trem- 
blingly on  that  dreary  voyage  across  the 
ocean  are  still  kept  through  successive 
generations  ;  indeed,  quite  a  portion  of  any 
town  near  Plymouth  retains  among  its  pop- 
ulation the  surname  of  some  of  the  fore- 
fathers. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  the  peo- 
ple, beside  possessing  the  names  of  the 
Puritans,  held  many  of  their  characteristic 
virtues,  and  were  most  devout  in  all  mat- 
ters of  religion.  Before  churches  were  es- 
tablished in  all  the  towns  about  Plymouth, 
it  often  became  necessary  to  travel  six  or 
eight  miles  in  order  to  attend  meeting,  and 
not  being  endowed  so  richly  with  worldly 
fortune  as  with  spiritual  gifts,  they  were 
obliged  to  walk  this  distance,  making  the 
journey  mostly  through  woods,  by  narrow 
footpaths,  often  through  the  cold,  deep 
snow. 

The  women  of  those  early  days  were  im- 
bued with  the  most  fervent  virtues  of  their 
husbands.  This  was  their  rule,  perhaps 
we  might  say  spiritual  thermometer,  which 
determined  whether  they  should  attend 
service  in  the  meeting-house  on  the  Lord's 
day:  If  a  woman,  rising  on  a  cold  morn- 
ing, found  she  could  dress    herself   and 


make  her  bed  before  going  to  the  fire,  she 
felt  it  was  her  duty  to  go  to  meeting,  al- 
though she  must  walk  five  or  six  miles 
through  Plymouth  woods.  Calling  to  mind 
the  fact  that  sleeping  rooms  were  not  heat- 
ed then,  that  even  the  snow  sometimes 
sifted  through  the  loose  roof  an3  fell  upon 
the  bed  coverlet,  we  are  amazed  at  such 
womanly  courage  for  religious  belief.  How 
far  would  the  faith  of  the  women  of  this 
century  go  were  it  put  to  such  a  test  ? 
Would  it  not  freeze,  wrapped  m  furs  and 
conveyed  over  much  frequented  roads  ? 

Although  religion  meant  so  much  to  the 
Pilgrims  and  their  early  descendants,  they 
could  not  entirely  abandon  their  liking  for 
what  was  essenced  with  royalty ;  "  my  lord 
and  lady"  signified  a  great  deal  in  their  es- 
timation. The  keeping  of  a  strict  family 
record  was  sacred  to  them,  and  had  its 
place  in  every  Bible.  The  family  coat-of- 
arms,  though  it  might  be  but  a  cheap  print, 
hung  upon  the  walls,  which  were  without 
other  ornament.  The  side-board,  while  it 
might  be  rude  in  structure,  was  considered 
an  almost  indispensable  article  of  furniture, 
—  a  Puritanic  weakness,  —  and  whenever 
the  awe-inspiring  parson  called,  or  a  re- 
spected friend  dropped  in,  the  toddy  closet 
was  always  visited. 

Among  such  a  people  of  so  marked  char- 
acteristics, there  is  always  some  one  per- 
son of  most  peculiar  habits  and  disposition 
who  appears  as  the  hero  of  the  people,  or 
their  shame.  Some  districts  have  had  Rip 
Van  Winkles ;  some.  Tarn  O'  Shanters ; 
some,  William  Tells ;  but  the  striking  pe- 
culiarity of  our  pilgrim  town  was  the  Town 
Gerk. 

While  his  characteristics  were  distinct, 
and  set  him  apart  from  his  fellow-men,  his 
forcible  attempts  to  act  the  gentleman,  his 
boast  and  show  of  classical  learning,  and 
his  deep  love  for  little  children,  constituted 
the  chief  peculiarities  of  this  personage. 
His  claim  to  the  honor  of  a  gentleman  was 
highly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  and 
the  display  of  that  honor  seemed  to  be  the 
people's  pride.  He  had  been  born  in  what 
is  termed  the  ranks  of  gentlemen ;  in- 
deed, he  could  remember  that  remarkable 
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incident  in  his  child-life  when  his  grand- 
father, the  mighty  Governor  ot  Massachu- 
setts colony,  placed  his  hand  upon  his  in- 
fant head ;  and  he  recollected  that  he  re- 
ally felt  just  a  little  pat  of  affection  trem- 
bling under  the  touch  of  that  stern  dis- 
penser of  Puritanic  justice.  Then,  too,  he 
had  attended  the  school  at  Cambridge,  and 
the  people  boasted  that  he  knew  the  Latin 
dictionary,  and  could  preponderate  all  oth- 
ers in  conversation  by  his  weighty  language 
and  use  of  the  word  homo.  Though  now, 
through  many  diversities  of  fortune,  —  oc- 
casioned^ by  his  endeavors  to  be  the  gentle- 
man,—  he  had  come  to  mingle  with  the 
people  of  this  place,  he  still  held  the  high- 
est position  among  them,  one  which  gave 
him  full  opportunity  to  gratify  his  eccen- 
tricities. Little  did  it  matter  that  he  had 
no  palatial  residence ;  every  household  in 
the  town  welcomed  Lim,  and  although  he 
possessed  no  permanent  abiding-place,  but 
stayed  with  one  family  for  a  few  months, 
then  with  another  for  about  the  same  length 
of  time,  and  so  on  through  the  town,  he 
was  thus  enabled  to  secure  variety  for  his 
physical  needs,  and  opportunities  for  dis- 
playing his  dignity  among  his  townsmen. 
All  cherished  his  respectability,  anJ  strove 
to  answer  all  the  wants  of  the  Clerk. 

On  a  fine  day  the  Town  Clerk,  or,  as  he 
was  most  generally  called,  Mr.  Samuel  the 
Recorder,might  have  been  seen  coming  over 
the  hills  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  family  whose 
turn  it  was  to  receive  him.  When  he  was 
seen  slowly  approaching  in  the  distance, 
there  was  a  general  commotion  in  the  house. 
The  wife  turned  a  new  log  on  the  fire,  and 
called  to  her  husband  to  run  down  cellar 
and  bring  up  the  leg  of  ham  so  long  stored 
away  for  company.  The  children  shouted, 
"Mr.  Samuel!  mother,  Mr.  Samuel,  the 
Recorder,  is  coming!"  then  running  to 
the  window,  glued  their  faces  against  the 
panes  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  their 
friend.  Even  the  mother  laid  down  the 
bacon  to  look  at  that  procession  of  state  as 
it  drew  near.  He  moved  along  in  a  very 
calm  manner,  his  right  hand  holding  a  little 
bundle  of  clothing  and  a  walking-stick,  his 
left  hand  and  arm  tenderly  embracing  his 
Latin  dictionary  and  the  record  book.  In 
the  morning  sunlight  the  bright  brass  but- 


tons on  his  much-worn  dress-coat  gleamed 
like  gold  in  the  eyes  of  the  children.  His 
shoes  fitted  well  his  small  feet,  and  the 
grey  mixed  stockings  were  without  a  wrin- 
kle on  his  finely  shaped  legs.  His  breeches, 
though  a  little  patched  here  and  there,  were 
ornamented  with  silver  knee  buckles,  and 
his  shirt  bosom,  with  its  neat  yet  unassum- 
ing ruffle,  was  as  white  as  the  best  washer- 
woman in  the  town  could  make  homespun 
linen.  His  hair,  now  silvered  with  grey, 
was  most  carefully  combed  from  his  broad, 
low  forehead  and  tied  behind  with  a  new 
piece  of  ribbon,  the  last  gift  he  had  re- 
ceived, given  in  consideration  of  his  long- 
ing for  whatever  belonged  to  genteel  ap- 
parel. His  face  was  almost  stern  with 
calmness,  and  his  walk  was  slow  and  meas- 
ured, though,  as  he  would  have  said,  he 
was  much  encumbered  by  his  impedimenta. 
When  he  reached  the  house  the  good 
woman  met  him  at  the  door,  made  a  deep 
courtesy,  and  relieved  him  of  his  luggage, 
while  he  saluted  her  much  as  though  he 
were  conferring  a  great  honor  by  departing 
from  his  dignity  sufficiently  to  nod.  Being 
ushered  into  the  best  room,  the  sire  of  the 
household  was  received  into  the  Record- 
er's presence,  pulling  off  his  hat  to  Mr. 
Samuel  with  one  hand,  and  reaching  him  a 
glass  of  toddy  with  the  other.  Then  the 
older  children  were  summoned,  and  when 
the  pretty  little  maid  took  hold  of  the  sides 
of  her  apron  very  daintily,  and  smilingly 
made  her  courtesy,  when  the  awkward  big 
brother  bowed  with  a  slight  inclination  of 
the  head  and  much  scuffling  of  the  feet,  the 
gentleman  in  the  Recorder  almost  gave 
way  to  a  smile,  and  he  took  them  by  the 
hand ;  but  when  the  little  ones  were  led 
into  the  room  he  quite  forgot  his  dignity, 
and  moving  uneasily  in  his  chair,  handed 
each  a  cake  which  he  had  brought  for  them, 
and  kissed  their  foreheads.  Now  the  baby 
was  brought  to  him,  which  was  so  over- 
whelming that  the  Recorder  smiled  most 
audibly,  took  the  child  from  its  mother's 
arms  and  tossed  it  up  and  down  right  mer- 
rily ;  in  half  an  hour  he  became  so  won- 
derfully affected  by  its  presence  that  he 
stooped  to  the  most  ungentlemanly  con- 
duct b)  rolling  on  the  floor  with  the  baby, 
and  playing  tag  with  the  other  children. 
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After  the  dinner  was  over,  at  which  Mr. 
Samuel  presided  with  much  pomp  and  no 
little  delicacy  of  taste,  the  busy  house-wife 
went  to  the  best  chamber  and  brought 
down  the  carefully  preserved  light-stand  ; 
then  the  Recorder  arranged  his  books  upon 
it  and  proceeded  to  his  afternoon's  work. 
He  cut  his  pen  very  skilfully,  placed  the 
ink-bottle  conveniently,  and  slowly  opened 
the  town  records,  which  seemed  to  possess 
a  magical  charm  for  him  ;  then,  with  a  tone 
of  pleasing  authority  he  demanded  of  the 
good  woman  the  number  of  births  there 
were  to  record.  With  the  utmost  preci- 
sion he  wrote  upon  the  attractive  pages 
before  him  most  beautifully  formed  words. 
The  children  looked  with  curious  wonder- 
ment as  he  slowly  and  with  all  due  cere- 
monv  wrote  so  neatly  the  age  and  baptism. 
When,  after  a  few  hours,  he  had  written  as 
much  a.^  the  records  needed,  he  folded  the 
book  carefully  away  in  its  canvas  bag,  and 
put  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  children. 
After  writing  a  letter  for  the  family,  —  for 
all  the  town  sought  such  a  favor  because  of 
his  fine  penmanship,  —  he  put  aside  his 
work  for  the  day  and  perused  his  Latin 
dictionary. 

But  the  special  attraction  which  the  Re- 
corder possessed  was  his  wonderful  genius 
for  relating  stories,  in  which-  both  old  and 
young  took  special  delight.  So  when  the 
evening  time  drew  near,  the  ktnd  mistress 
lighted  the  candles,  heaped  up  the  fire  on 
the  andirons,  and  brought  in  a  bowl  filled 
with  luscious  "  russ*tings."  Then  the  chil- 
dren gathered  about  the  Recorder,  who 
held  the  baby  on  one  knee  and  the  next  in 
age  upon  the  other ;  the  master  took  his 
pipe  and  curled  the  smoke  in  glowing 
wreaths  in  the  chimney  corner,  and  the 
mother  sat  beside  the  spinning-wheel  while 
she  knitted  some  soft  yarn  into  a  stocking. 
Thus  seated,  the  Recorder  would  tell  his 
charming  tales,  which  were  as  fascinating 
as  Scott's  novels.  He  always  related,  as  a 
prelude  to  his  tales,  the  story  of  the  May 
Flower,  and  with  music  in  his  tone,  strove 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  those  about 
him  the  great  military  history  of  Captain 
Standis'i,  and  the  wonderful  healing  power 
of  Doctor  Fuller;  and  little  M.les,  upon 
the   Recorder's  knee,  would  then  stiffen 


straight  and  clench  his  fist,  to  express  his 
veneration  foi^  these  noble  ancestors. 

Soon  he  told  them  of  the  great  city  of 
Boston,  of  its  powerful  rulers,  and  finally  of 
his  own  grandfather,  the  Governor ;  when 
he  spoke  of  the  latter  he  was  always  re- 
minded to  smooth  his  shirt  ruffle,  to 
straighten  back  in  his  chair,  and  to  use  a 
few  Latin  words  in  his  narration.  Now  he 
told  them  of  the  witches  in  a  town  called 
Salem,  and  how  the  Devil  was  supposed  to 
hold  counsel  with  them.  The  mistress 
shuddered  when  he  said  :  "  And  our  saint- 
ed fathers  hung  tha  wretches."  For,  not- 
withstanding her  exceeding  hatred  for  the 
Evil  One  in  man  or  woman,  her  woman's 
soul  pitied  the  poor  misefables.  The  eld- 
est daughter  drew  nearer  to  her  mother 
and  looked  timidly  over  her  shoulder  tow- 
ards the  door,  fearing  the  devil  might  come 
in.  But  at  last  came  a  story  for  the  young- 
er ones.  He  told  them  of  some  dear  little 
children  whom  the  Pilgrims  fondly  loved, 
but  who  grew  sick  and  died  because  it  was 
so  cold  and  .cheerless  in  their  new  home. 
And  they  were  buried  on  a  hill  in  a  very 
sunshiny  place;  but  no  one  knew  just 
where  they  lay,  for  their  heartstricken  fa- 
thers levelled  ofi  their  graves  so  that  the 
Indians  might  not  know  that  any  of  their 
number  were  dead,  or  that  sickness  was 
among  them.  When  the  Recorder  told 
how  sadly  they  buried  the  little  ones,  and 
took  courage  to  live  on  themselves,  he 
wept  silently,  the  master  took  down  the 
Bible,  and  then  the  whole  household  knelt 
to  thank  God  for  such  noble  ancestors. 

So  day  by  day  passed  along,  and  the  Re- 
corder prolonged  his  visit  to  this  family, 
for  he  was  writing  out  their  genealogy, 
putting  some  inscriptions  into  the  Bible, 
and  teaching  the  big  brother  to  decline 
homo. 

When  the  spring-time  came,  an  afTection 
of  the  heart  which  had  long  troubled  the 
Recorder,  caused  him  much  sickness,  so 
he  still  remained  with  them.  Of  late  he 
had  grown  quite  feeble,  and  he  loved  to  sit 
by  the  south  window  and  breathe  the  fresh, 
warm  air  which  came  from  the  meadow. 
A  gentleman  still,  his  love  for  the  little 
ones  was  quite  changing  the  severity  of  his 
style  into  an  old  gentleman,  which  always 
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means  tenderness.  His  delight  was  in  the 
children,  for,  beside  his  peculiar  love  for 
them,  the  extremities  of  life,  infancy  and 
old  age  are  mutually  attracted. 

Now  for  many  days  he  had  watched  the 
children  as  they  played  with  the  beetles 
under  the  butternut  trees  near  his  window, 
or  as  they  climbed  the  old  wagon,  whose 
timbers  were  so  rotten  it  could  not  be 
moved  without  breaking,  so  it  was  left  to 
fall  to  pieces  with  time  and  climate.  And 
to-day  as  he  sat  now  looking  carefully  in 
his  Latin  dictionary,  now  listening  to  the 
shouts  of  the  children,  some  of  whom  were 
playing  with  the  well-sweep,  while  the  quiet 
little  maid  sat  on  the  grass  painting  the 
gate,  —  a  post  with  several  cross-bars, — 
using  some  fine  needles  for  a  brush  and 
her  tongue  for  a  palette,  —  while  the  Re- 
corder was  thus  reading  and  watching  and 


listening,  he  looked  towards  the  old  wagon 
down  by  the  fence.  As  he  noted  the  age 
of  the  wagon,  one  of  the  little  ones  climbed 
upon  the  wheel,  when  it  tremblingly  tot- 
tered to  the  ground,  broken  in  all  its  parts. 
The  butternut  trees  by  the  window  breathed 
a  soft,  low  sigh,  and  the  sweetly  scented 
air  blew  gently  over  the  Recorder's  face 
and  fanned  his  white  hair  from  his  brow, 
and  while  Nature  gave  him  sleep,  God  gave 
him  rest. 

And  I  think  they  made  his  couch  among 
the  graves  of  the  little  ones  who  died  so 
long  ago,  and  were  laid  away  on  the  sun- 
shiny side  of  the  hill ;  for  daisies  grow  all 
about  his  grave,  and  they  seem  like  the 
blessings  of  little  children.  The  moss  has* 
covered  the  Latin  all  over  that  was  printed 
on  the  stone  which  marks  his  resting-place, 
and  only  *'  Town  Clerk  "  remains. 

Annie  H,  Ryder. 


Camden,  South  Carolina. 


CAMDEN,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of 
South  Carolina,  settled  by  Quakers 
in  1760,  is  situated  in  a  salubrious  part  of 
the  Stale,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Wa- 
teree  River. 

Scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  "  peaceful  sect " 
who  sought  refuge  from  persecution  in  the 
Carolinas  is  now  to  be  found,  save  at  Bel- 
videre,  Albemarle  County,  N.  C.  At  that 
place  there  is  a  flourishing  community  of 
several  hundred  persons,  who  wear  the  cos- 
tume and  use  the  peculiar  phraseology  of 
"  Friends."  They  live  almost  exclusively 
by  themselves,  holding  their  immemorial 
monthly,  quarterly  and  yearly  meetings. 
They  are  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  classes 
of  people,  and  their  boarding-school  has  al- 
ways been  extensively  patronized  by  South- 
erners. 

Many  places  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
South  Carolina  were  colonized  by  the  Hu- 
guenots, who,  as  early  as  1562,  sailed  into 
Port  Royal,  and  landing  on  an  island,  erect- 
ed the  Fortress  of  Carolina,  and  engraved 
the  lilies  of  France. 

Camden  is  historic  ground,  rife  with  as- 
sociations of  the  Revolution.  Here  was 
the  scene  of  the  Southern  campaign  of 
1780.  Cornwallis  was  encamped  in  the 
town,  and  Lord  Rowdon  at   Hobkin's  Hill, 


about  a  mile  distant.  The  building  which 
served  as  headquarters  for  the  former, 
stood  unimpaired,  save  by  the  hand  of 
Time,  until  the  late  Rebellion,  when,  in 
"  Sherman's  raid,"  it  was  complete  demol- 
ished, scarcely  one  stone  being  left  upon 
another. 

We  have  De  Kalb  Street  and  De  Kalb 
House,  and  on  the  grounds  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  there  is  a  monument  erected 
to  the  memory  of  that  intrepid  leader. 
This  marble  obelisk  bears  the  simple  in- 
scription, "  Here  lie  the  remains  of  Baron 
De  Kalb,  a  German  by  birth,  but  fn  princi- 
ple a  citizen  of  the  world."  The  corner- 
stone of  this  monument  was  laid  by  Lafa- 
yette, De  Kalb's  intimate  friend.  The  old 
mansion  where  our  country's  benefactor, 
Lafayette,  was  entertained  when  on  a  visit 
here,  is  pointed  out  with  pride  by  the  in- 
habitants. 

This  town,  originally  designed  as  the 
capital  of  the  State,  was  laid  out  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  The  few  streets  it  contains 
are  regular,  straight  and  broad;  and  as 
most  of  them  lead  into  the  surrounding 
wooded  districts,  they  are  very  pretty  in 
perspective.  Like  a  majority  of  southern 
towns  It  is  sparsely  populated,  and  the 
houses  comparatively  far  apart,  affording 
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ample  room  for  cultivated  grounds.  The 
surpassing  beauty  of  these  is  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  Camden.  They  are  oases  of 
green  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Laid  out 
uniquely,  with  much  artistic  skill,  they  re- 
semble a  style  common  in  the  old  world, 
but  seldom  seen  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
new.  Shrubbery  is  symmetrically  trained 
into  a  variety  of  graceful  devices,  —  arches, 
Gothic  bowers,  imitation  of  Grecian  and 
Corinthian  pillars,  inverted  pyramids,  tap- 
ering uniformly  to  the  ground,  mimic  vases, 
etc.  Here  and  there  may  be  seen  a  ven- 
erable tree,  with  its  rugged  trunk  complete- 
ly hidden  by  ivy,  climbing  far  into  lofty 
branches. 

The  "  Teacher's  Home,"  a  somewhat  di- 
lapidated mansion,  with  its  whilom  negro 
quarters  and  various  outbuildings,  was  once 
the  abode  of  wealthy  slave  holders  ;  but  it 
is  now  only  a  relic  of  departed  grandeur. 
It  is  built  in  a  style  peculiarly  Southern, 
with  spacious  rooms,  a  broad  corridor  ex- 
tending through  the  entire  length  of  the 
building,  verandahs  above  and  below,  but 
destitute  of  ante-rooms  or  closets  of  any 
description. 

It  is  situated  on  what  is  called  "  The 
Hill,"  and  commands  the  finest  view  in 
town.  The  eye  is  refreshed  by  slightly 
rolling  lands, —  a  variety  of  hill  and  dale, — 
and  though  there  are  no  star-crowned 
mountains  like  those  to  be  seen  in  the 
peerless  land  of  Virginia,  the  prospect  is 
beautiful  by  comparison  with  the  proverbi- 
ally low,  sandy  shores  of  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  where,  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  there  is  one  dead  level,  not  a  mole- 
hill elevation  varying  the  monotony  of  the 
landscape. 

On  the  extensive  grounds  surrounding 
the  "Teacher's  Home"  are  a  variety  of 
trees  indigenous  to  the  South,  —  the  fig, 
mimosa,  crape-myrtle,  persimmon,  etc. 

The  climate  here,  though  extremely  va- 
riable (no  one  evor  being  able  'to  presage 
what  a  day  may  bring  forth  as  to  weather), 
is,  on  the  whole,  deli^jhtful.  Seventeen  de- 
grees above  zero  is  the  coldest  it  has  been 
this  winter,  which  makes  a  striking  con- 
trast with  some  of  the  New  England  States, 
where  it  has  been  from  forty-five  to  fifty 
degrees  below  zero. 


To  the  tourist,  transferred  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  steam,  in  mid-wiater,  from  the 
bleak  hills  of  New  England  to  the  glowing 
clime  of  South  Carolina,  very  picturesque 
is  the  contrast  of  scenery,  —  the  leaf- 
stripped  trees  of  the  North,  with  those  cov- 
ered by  perpetual  verdure  at  the  South. 
Pre-eminent  among  the  latter  rises  the 
stately  holly.  Its  dense  and  brilliant  foli- 
age of  deepest  green  attains  perfection 
about  Christmas  time,  when  it  is  gay  with 
scarlet  berries.  The  Frost  King  does  not 
hesitate  at  times  to  invade  this  "  summer 
land,"  though  seemingly  "out  of  his  sphere." 
But  his  visits  are  brief,  and  he  does  not 
hold  anything  upon  which  he  lays  his  icy 
fingers  in  a  tenacious  grasp.  The  genial 
climate  soon  reasserts  supremacy,  dispel- 
ing  every  vestige  of  intrusion  with  return- 
ing warmth. 

To-day  balmy  zephyrs  breathe  around, 
and  we  sit  without  fires  under  open  win- 
dows, or  on  the  verandah,  wearing  no  more 
outside  wrappings  than  would  be  required 
on  a  June  day  in  Massachusetts. 

We  have  many  successive  days  when 

"  The  birds  sing  East,  and  the  birds  sing  West," 

and  we  as  well  as  they  are  completely  obliv- 
ious to  the  season,  though  vegetation  sleeps. 
A  summer  day  is  often  sandwiched  between 
two  severely  cold  ones,  —  so  cold  that  we 
gravitate  irresistibly  to  the  cheerful  blaze 
in  the  open  fire-place,  from  which  the  yule- 
log  sends  forth  its  radiance  like  a  real  New 
England  country  fire  of  the  olden  time,  so 
happily  described  by  Whittier : 

**  The  oaken  log,  green,  huge  and  thick. 

And  on  its  top  the  stout  back-stick,  — 

The  knotty  fore-stick  laid  apart, 

And  filled  between  with  curious  art ; 

The  (fat-pine   knots,  not)  ragged   brush  making   the 

room 
Burst,  flower-like,  into  rosy  bloom." 

Cotton  is  the  staple  production  of  Cam- 
den and  the  surrounding  plantations.  The 
fields  have  been  literally  "  white  with  har- 
vest." The  crop  was  very  abundant  the 
last  season,  but  there  has  been  much  com- 
plaint about  the  low  range  of  prices.  Some 
planters  advise  reducing  the  crop  to  half 
its  present  amount,  and  substituting  the 
culture  of  wheat  and  other  grains. 

How  complete  a  revolution  must  have 
been  wrought  in  this  defiant  State,  when 
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cotton,  the  vaunted  king  under  the  old 
regime,  (according  to  a  correspondent  in  a 
late  issue  of  the  Carndgn  Journal)  now  min- 
isters to  the  supremacy  ot  the  negro  race ! 
It  seems  like  poetic  justice  that  these 
sable  graduates  from  the  institution  of  cot- 
ton culture,  after  a  life-long  training,  should 
come  to  the  front  and  succeed  in  enriching 
themselves  by  this  Southern  staple,  aided 
by  combinations  among  the  colored  people 
in  land  speculation,  which  have  been  re- 
cently eftected  in  rtifferent  parts  of  the  State. 
I  have  visited  the  little  cabins  located  on 
the  confines  of  Camden,  where  the  colored 
people  who  have  entered  into  a  similar 
combination,  live.  Their  enterprise  prom- 
ises to  be  very  successful. 

Not  only  outward  nature  at  the  South, 
but  society  through  every  department,  pre- 
sents much  of  striking  antithesis.  It  is  ir- 
revocably wedded  to  the  past.  Frightened 
at  the  very  shadow  of  an  innovation,  it 
sluggishly  moves  on  in  the  old  ruts,  the 
future  having  no  allurements  for  those  who 
look  back  with  regret  upon  "the  flesh  pots 
of  Egypt,"  and  never  cease  to  deplore  the 
"lost  cause."  They  are  satellites  of  ex- 
ploded ideas,  and  they  would  shudder  at 
only  a  remote  suggestion  of  spinning  with 
the  great  world  "  down  the  ringing  grooves 
of  change." 

Where,  in  the  annals  of  history,  can  be 
found  so  striking  an  illustration  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  "pride  cometh  before  destruc- 
tion, and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall," 
than  that  furnished  by  the  little,  inflated, 
domineering  State  of  South  Carolina  ? 

In  accordance  with  the  reactionary  laws 
of  the  moral  universe,  the  time  has  at 
length  arrived  when  these  down-trodden, 
victimized  people  have  themselves  been 
placed  in  a  position  ot  power  to  help  wield 
the  government  which  has  hitherto  been 
made  for  them  an  instrument  of  suffering 
and  degradation.  The  cx-field-hand  is 
metamorphosed  into  a  law  maker. 

Two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature now  sitting  at  Columbia,  the  capital 
of  the  Sute,  are  colored  men,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  whom  arc  ex-slaves.  It  is  of 
still  greater  import  that  those  who,  while 
under  the  yoke  of  bondage  were  subjected 
to  the  extremest  penalties  of  a  diabolical 
law  when  found  with  a  book  in  hand,  are 


now  vigorously  prosecuting  the  work  of 
school  sup^intcndents,  or  acting  as  trus- 
trecs  of  colleges,  —  including  that  oldest 
and  most  noted  institution  of  learning  in 
South  Carolina,  "The  Columbia  College," 
where  McDuifee  and  many  other  distin- 
guished sons  of  the  South  received  their 
education. 

The  white  Carolinian  is  but  sparsely  rep- 
resented in  the  Legislature.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  all  the  clerks  of  the  latter  are 
colored. 

Members  of  the  Legislature  have,  from 
time  to  time,  called  at  "  The  Teacher's 
Home."  Hon.  Frank  Adamson,  a  neigh- 
bor of  ours,  has  been  here  a  number  of 
times.  Considering  that  he  was  a  chattel 
persona^  and  took  his  degree  from  the  plan- 
tation, he  converses  remarkably  well ;  not, 
of  course,  without  traces  of  plantation  dia- 
lect, which,  however,  he  takes  great  pains 
to  overcome,  and  with  a  view  to  conform 
to  grammatical  usage,  he  frequently  cor- 
rected himself.  "  I  has  "  seemed  to  be  his 
especial  annoyance ;  before  fairly  articulat- 
ed, it  was  corrected  to  "  I  have,"  which,  ia 
I  man  past  the  meridian  of  life,  as  he  is, 
manifests  great  persistency. 

He  relates  many  incidents  connected 
with  his  former  life,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  difficulties  through  which  he  contrived 
to  pick  up  a  little  learning  while  groping  in 
the  prison-house  of  bondage,  and  how  he 
was  threatened  with  severe  punishment  for 
attempting  to  share  that  meagre  "  fruit  ot 
knowledge  "  with  his  fellow  servants. 

So  far  from  voluntarily  "accepting  the 
situation,"  a  large  class  of  white  people  ap- 
pear to  have  no  comprehension  of  it  This 
generation  must  needs  pass  away  before 
the  Inveterate  prejudice  towards  negroes, 
Yankees,  carpet-baggers,  etc.,  will  yield  to  ' 
the  new  order  of  life  at  the  South. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  negroes  hold  the  balance  of 
political  power  by  a  vote  of  thirty  thousand 
majority,  and  that  they  are  sufficiently  in- 
telligent and  sagacious  to  maintain  their 
advantage  by  inaugurating  a  system  of 
laws,  especially  with  reference  to  free 
schools,  that  shall  be  general  in  their  scope 
and  application,  equal  and  impartial  to  aU. 
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—  We  hear  much  said  in  these  times 
about  the  antagonism  between  science  and 
religion.  Many  selt-appointed  guardians 
of  feilh  would  apparently  have  us  believe 
that  to  rank  a  man  among  the  scientists  is 
equivalent  to  writing  him  down  an  atheist ; 
and  many  scientists  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce him  who,  in  delault  of  proof,  holds 
simply  to  his  intuitions,  as  hopelessly  de- 
ficient of  the  scientific  spirit.  Even  when 
the  two  would  t^in  be  friends,  the  impas- 
sable gulf  is  tacitly  confessed.  The  re- 
ligionist compliments  the  scientist  in  his 
own  domain,  but  reminds  him  that  there  is 
a  province  where  he  must  not  intrude  ;  and 
the  latter  is  equally  ready  to  yield  that  the 
methods  of  science  and  those  of  religion 
are  never  to  be  confounded. 

The  term  science,  thus  used,  limits  itself 
to  physical  science;  and  if  we  limit  this 
again  to  its  peculiar  phase  now  uppermost, 
that  of  demonstration,  there  may  be  truth 
in  this  view.  The  method  of  deduction 
and  proof  is  not  that  of  religion.  But  if 
we  take  a  broader  and  truer  interpretation 
of  science,  to  include  the  whole  study  of 
nature,  and  its  incentive,  which  is  the  love 
of  nature,  we  shall  at  the  source  find  what 
is  so  nearly  akin  to  religion  as  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  it 

The  author  of  a  recent  book,  "  The  Se- 
cret of  Christianity,"  has  incidentally  set 
this  fact  in  the  clearest  possible  light  He 
shows  that  the  foundations  of  science  have 
been  laid  in  ages  of  faith ;  and  not  only 
that,  but  the  individual  pioneers  oi  science 
have  been  men  of  mystic  and  ideal  tenden- 
cies of  thought,  of  what  is  known  as  the  re- 
ligious spirit  From  Pythagoras  to  New- 
ton he  finds  not  an  exception.  And  the 
reason  is  clear.  For  science  must  begin 
not  in  demonstration,  but  in  induction  ;  in 
the  '*  seeking  after  the  hidden  unity,"  after 
the  eternal  principle  behind  the  fleeting 
phenomena.  And  is  not  this  akin  to  what 
St  Paul  means  by  "feeling  after  God?" 
Intuition,  insight,  is  the  parent  of  science 
also,  as  well  as  of  religion. 

Indeed,  since  the  God  ot  nature  and  of 
faith  is  one,  he  who  seeks  aright  must  find 
the  same  religion,  —  which  is  simply  con- 
TOL.    IL.   80 


scious  relation  with  him,  —  in  the  outward 
as  in  the  inward  manifestation.  Hugh 
Miller,  with  his  fervid  and  mystical  Scotch 
nature,  found  in  the  rocks  the  visible  foot- 
prints of  the  Creator.  Copernicus,  the 
pious  priest,  sought  in  faith  for  the  lost 
harmony  of  the  heavens,  because  God's 
work  must  be  harmonious.  A  similar  rea- 
son we  lately  heard  a  devout  spirit  give  for 
valuable  discoveries  in  medical  science : 
"I  thought  God  must  have  some  better 
way."  A  noted  scientist  has  just  spoken 
ot  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  indeed  of  all 
force,  since  all  force  is  correlative,  as  "the 
omnipresent  will  of  God."  And  it  was 
science  which  breathed  that  utmost  word 
of  reverent  adoration,  "  O  Almighty  God,  I 
think  thy  thoughts  after  thee  1 " 

If  we  consider  that  more  universal  senti- 
ment, the  love  of  nature,  which  is  the 
source  of  science,  the  same  will  be  found 
true.  At  first  thought  we  might  expect  to 
find  it  most  intense  where  foith  is  most 
feeble.  The  absorption  in  the  unseen  and 
abstract,  the  dream  of  another  existence, 
which  characterizes  the  religious  spirit, 
would  seem  fitted  to  withdraw  attention 
from  the  natural  world  and  .render  the 
dreamer  insensible  to  its  charms.  But  the 
reverse  of  this  is  everywhere  seen  to  be 
true.  No  people  ever  so  identified  them- 
selves with  the  outward  world  as  the  an- 
cient Greeks ;  none  were  ever  more  appre- 
ciative of  beauty,  or  susceptible  to  all  sen- 
suous delights.  No  shadow  of  unseen 
mysteries,  no  dream  of  a  better  life  seemed 
necessary  to  fill  their  souls.  "  The  earth," 
they  said,  *Hs  the  mother  of  gods  and  men." 
But  they  are  strangely  lacking  in  filial  rev- 
erence for  this  beneficent  mother.  Neither 
their  art  nor  their  literature  show  anything 
of  that  deep-rooted  love  for  nature  which  so 
pervaded  the  life  of  other  early  nations. 
Mr.  Norton,  in  his  recent  lectures  on  Tur- 
ner, spoke  of  the  ancients,  meaning  the 
classical  ancients,  as  "  regarding  the  earth 
only  as  a  stage  for  man."  True,  forest 
and  field  were  thick-peopled  with  their  di- 
vinities; but  it  was  because  they  found 
no  divinity  in  nature  until  themselves  had 
placed  it  there.  Poetry  busied  itself  with  the 
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deeds  of  heroes;  sculpture  and  painting 
dealt  almost  exclusively  with  the  human 
figure ;  architecture  was  of  strict  form  and 
proportion,  with  no  imaginative  grace.  To 
contemplate  nature  apart  from  its  ministry 
to  his  own  sensations,  to  find  a  soul  in  it 
separable  from  his  own,  and  to  feel  with  it 
an  intuitive  sympathy,  was  not  in  the  ge- 
nius of  the  Greek  mind.  To  the  most  cul- 
tured and  sensitive  yet  unimaginative 
Greek,  as  to  the  rude  unimaginative  mind 
of  our  day,  the  lines  of  Wordsworth  apply : 

^*  A  primrose  by  the  river*!  brim 
A  vellow  primrose  was  to  him. 
And  it  was  nothing  more." 

We  have  all  felt  the  bald  realism  of  the 
descriptions  of  nature  of  the  classic  poets, 
•  even  those  of  Homer,without,  psrhaps,  ap- 
prehending the  reason  for  it. 

On  the  contrary  the  remains  of  those 
still  older  civilizations  where  the  ruling 
force  was  not  intellectual,  but  mystic  and 
superstitious,  abound  in  proofs  of  the  most 
intense  and  beautiful  sympathy  with  na- 
ture. Even  when  superstition  degrade^l 
this  to  terror,  it  was  still  a  form  ot  sympa- 
thy. The  outward  world  must  have  taken 
deep  hold  upon  the  imagination  of  man  be- 
fore he  could  become  afraid  of  it.  The 
propitiation  and  the  worship  of  natural  ob- 
jects, that  mark  the  lowest  superstitions, 
are  closely  akin.  The  Eastern  mystic,  ab- 
sorbed in  his  dream  of  the  absolute,  seeing 
all  materia]  things  but  as  shadows  of  un- 
seen realities,  indifferent  to  his  own  life, 
had,  by  this  very  temperament,  the  keener 
sensibility  to  the  outwaid  forms  which  sug- 
gested these  inner  dreams.  Instead  of  ab- 
sorbing all  outward  things  into  his  own 
sensations,  he  was,  by  contemplation,  drawn 
out  of  himself  and  absorbed  in  these  great- 
er wonders  around  him.  The  most  exquis- 
ite celebrations  of  nature's  charms  ever 
written,  are  found  in  the  Hindoo  and  Per- 
sian poets.  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh,  with  its 
roses  and  nightingales,  is  the  faithful  echo 
of  this  subtile  affinity  with  the  natural 
world  which  pervades  all  the  language  and 
literature  of  the  East.  Longfellow,  in  his 
Kavanagh,  tells  us  of  Oriental  books  of 
numbers,  with  problems  founded  entirely 
on  natural  objects,  one  exclusively  of  water 
lilies,  another  of  bees.  The  language  of 
allegory  and  parable,  whose  far-reaching  in- 


fluence touches  with  grace  even  the  litera- 
ture of  our  day,  had  its  home  here,  where 
nature  spoke  an  audible  and  natural  lan- 
guage to  loving  listeners.  The  supersti- 
tious nature-worship  of  the  Egyptians  is 
eloquent  of  the  same  feeling ;  and  the  lotos 
of  the  Nile  has  shed  its  dreamy  spell 
through  all  subsequent  poetry. 

In  the  Hebrew  race,  where  foith  has  its 
noblest  illustration,  cleared  in  great  meas- 
ure from  superstition  and  fastened  upon  its 
true  source,  we  find  the  true  sympathy  with 
nature  at  its  highest  expression.  It  has 
wrapped  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  a  very  mantle  of  poetry  ;  and  we  see 
therein  how  kindred  is  the  apprehension  ot 
nature  with  the  apprehension  of  God.  Da- 
vid, fresh  from  his  shepherd's  life  on  the 
hills  of  Bethlehem,  sung  of  the  Divinity  he 
had  found  in  those  deep  and  still  commun- 
ings ;  and  those  wonderful  songs  of  nature 
are  also  the  world's  great  songs  of  faith. 
The  burden  of  the  prophets  is  set  in  this 
imagery  of  natural  objects,  as  if  they  could 
not  speak  of  God  without  embodying  him 
in  these  visible  manifestations.  The  He- 
brew, touched  with  God's  own  inspiration, 
like  the  rude  savage  of  whom  Pope  sings, 
but  with  nobler  perception,  saw  God  in  the 
clouds,  and  heard  him  in  the  wind.  Day 
unto  day  uttered  his  speech,  and  night  unto 
night  showed  knowledge  of  him. 

And  the  New  Testament  is  equally  elo- 
quent of  the  kinship  of  nature  and  faith. 
The  divinity  that  spake  in  Jesus  found  the 
same  poetic  language  its  native  tongue. 
The  world's  great  model  of  faith,  in  mystic 
union  with  God  himself,  was  he  who  bade 
us  consider  the  lilies  and  the  rain  and  the 
sunshine  and  the  birds  of  the  air ;  he  who 
found  the  most  fitting  expression  of  the 
mysteries  of  faith  in  the  springing  fountain 
and  the  wandering  winds ;  he  who,  when 
he  would  commune  with  the  Infinite,  sought 
the  wilderness  and  the  sea. 

It  is  deeply  significant  to  note  that  when 
Paul,  "standing  on  Mars  Hill,"  would  un- 
fold to  the  Greek  mind  the  strange  doc- 
trine of  the  unknown  God,  he  speaks  first 
of  Him  as  having  made  the  world  and  all 
things  therein,  and  giving  life  and  breath 
to  all  things,  of  whom  man  is  also  the  off- 
spring. 
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Mr.  Norton,  in  the  lectures  we  have  re-r 
lerred  to,  spoke  in  a  mistaken  sense,  we 
inust  think,  when  he  explained  the  rise  of 
landscape  painting  in  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry, by  saying  that  then  man  began  to  feel 
himself  yf/rW  iSfmr, — the  child  of  the 
earth.  That  was  in  the  very  midst  of  Cath* 
olic  mysticism,  when  least  of  all  man  felt 
himself  a  child  of  earth;  but  when  he  rec- 
ognized with  peculiar  vividness,  both  him- 
self and  the  earth  as  emanations  from  the 
same  mysterious  divinity.  The  very  spirit 
of  the  age  was  embodied  in  the  modelling 
of  tCs  cathedrals  after  the  aisles  and  arches 
of  the  forest  To  the  contemplation  of  the 
divine  in  nature,  directly  inspired  by  faith^ 
we  owe  this  new  era  of  the  old  Indiafi  sym- 
pathy with  the  natural  world,  so  abundantly 
attested  in  literature,  in  art,  and  in  science. 

**  Poetry,"  said  Mr.  Norton,  "  must  pre- 
cede painting,"  and  he  quotes  Dante  and 
Petrarch  as  making  way  for  Claude  and 
Van  Eyck.  But  Petrarch  was  the  poet  of 
sentiment,  rapt  in  the  idealism  of  love 
which  is  akin  to  faith.  And  *  Dante  is  pic- 
tured by  Mr.  Hebberd  as  the  most  mystic 
of  poets,  who  stood  before  the  outer  world 
enraptured,  not  with  its  sensuous  delights, 
but  with  the  beauty  and  harmony  which 
"  made  the  universe  resemble  God." 

And  mocern  poetry  will  be  found  to  have 
the  same  spring  of  inspiration.  I  rving  has 
defined  the  method  of  the  English  poetic 
lovers  of  nature.  "  Not  a  leaf  could  flutter 
from  its  parent  stem,  not  a  diamond  drop 
quiver  on  the  spray,  not  a  flower  unfold  to 
the  morning  sun,  but  it  was  caught  up  by 
these  impassioned  and  delicate  observers, 
and  woven  into  some  beautiful  morality." 
The  **  morality"  is  the  inspiration  and  soul, 
which  nature  is  employed  to  set  in  clearer 
light  Wordsworth,  the  very  apostle  of 
this  S3rmpathy  with  nature,  ascribes  it  to 
the  **  tenderness  of  the  human  heart,"  and 
among  its  intimations  of  immortality,  that 
the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 

^^  Thoughu  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

Mrs.  Browning,  whose  noble  verse  throbs 
and  thrills  with  the  true  poetic  feeling  for 
nature,  is  also  pre-eminently  a  poet  of  faith, 
and  was  a  mystic  in  religion.  The  genius 
of  Tennyson  expresses  itself  most  fully  in 
the  blending  of  the  sensuous  and  the  mys- 


tic, which  nature  speaks  in  double  language 
to  his  poetic  sensibility.  Mr.  Norton 
agreed  with  Mr.  Ruskin  in  pronouncing 
Turner  the  greatest  of  landscape  painters, 
because  he  put  his  own  imagination  like  a 
soul  into  his  works,  and  lent  them  always 
a  suggestion  of  the  infinite.  A  writer  in 
the  preceding  pages  has  expressed  the 
same  suggestion  of  the  infinite  which  is 
given  by  music :  the  echo  equally  from  the 
soul  of  nature  and  the  soul  of  man. 

Nor  need  we  look,  for  these  later  exam- 
ples, only  where  centuries  of  culture  have 
given  us  the  consummate  flower  both  of 
faith  and  of  art  In  ruder  form  is  found 
even  more  strongly  marked  the  same  asso- 
ciation. We  need  not  point  to  the  genuine 
though  somewhat  turgid  poetry  of  Ossian, 
as  having  risen  among  the  same  weird 
and  superstitious  Highlanders  whose  faith 
showed  its  strength  in  the  old  Covenanters. 
In  the  sagas  of  the  Norsemen,  worshippers 
of  Thor  and  Odin,  Mr.  Longfellow  finds  a 
still  deeper  love  for  nature.  Not  in  her 
mere  sensuous  and  pleasing  forms,  but  even 
in  rude  and  cruel  aspects  she  won  strange 
sympathy  from  this  stern,  sad  race.  In  the 
picturesque  nature-language  and  poetic 
traditions  of  the  American  Indians,  the 
same  poet  finds  food  for  his  genius.  And 
this  language  of  the  forest^  so  beautiful  that 
it  still  lingers  everywhere,  is  the  language 
of  a  people  of  faith ;  a  language  of  metaphor 
and  idealism  that  suggests  always  the  in- 
visible behind  the  visible.  It  is  the  sure 
witness  of  the  superstitious  awe  that  heard 
in  the  very  winds  the  breath  of  the  Mighty 
One,  and  saw  in  the  still  waters  the  smile 
of  the  Great  Spirit  Not  inaptly  were  they 
called  Indians,  after  all,  so  kindred  are  they 
in  these  characteristics  to  the  races  of  the 
fiu-east 

And  now,  as  in  the  early  ages,  where  the 
mystic  spirit  of  faith,  and  the  reverence 
that  goes  with,it  are  wanting,  the  instinctive 
sympathy  with  nature  fails,  and  the  spirit 
of  poetry  fades  from  all  art.  I  n  some  of  the 
aspects  of  science  at  this  time  may  be  felt 
obscurely  perhaps,  but  sensibly,  this  bald- 
ness and  emptiness.  1 1  is  the  cold  pall  which 
envelopes  the  doubts  and  denials  of  a  ra- 
tionalistic religion.  And  poetry  itself  h2i| 
more  than  one  echo  of  that  sensuous  classic 
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age  when  poetry  lost  its  own  soul.  Among 
the  higher  examples  we  might  venture  to 
name  William  Morris,  who  purposely  de- 
votes his  art  to  the  ministry  of  the  agreea- 
ble and.the  beautiful,  and  whose  lingering, 
melodious  periods  we  read  without  a  thrill 
of  enthusiasm,  only  wearied  with  their  cloy- 
ing sweetness.  The  poems  of  Joaquin 
Miller  show  notably  the  same  characteris- 
tic. In  his  luxuriant  descriptions  of  nature, 
everything  is  seen  in  its  sensuous  relation 
to  the  beholder.  Glowing  skies,  balmy  airs, 
dusk-green  forests,  brilliant  birds  and  flow- 
ers, inspire  his  praise  as  they  intoxicate  his 
senses.  He  profanes  the  sacredness  of 
woman,  even  while  seeming  to  celebrate  it, 
by  regarding  her  as  he  regards  the  flowers 
or  the  balmy  air  —  only  an  element  in  the 
general  ministry  to  his  delight  Thus  the 
poet  celebrates,  not  nature,  but  himself; 
and  this,  the  selfishness  of  the  senses,  not 
the  selfhood  of  the  soul.  If  he  finds  him- 
self unappreciated,  it  is  because  the  popular 
heart  has  a  better  instinct  of  the  true  voca- 
tion of  poetry. 

This  theme,  so  broad  in  Us  illustration,  is 
yet  a  personal  one,  and  the  test  of  individ- 
ual consciousness  is  as  readily  aprplied  as 
that  of  history.  If  any  devout  believer  in 
revealed  and  intuitive  religion  has  feared 
that  in  this  great,  law-governed  body  of  na- 
ture there  should  be  found  no  place  for 
God,  or  for  the  operations  of  his  Spirit,  let 
him  from  his  own  soul  put  that  mighty 
question  to  the  universe,  and  listen  for  its 
answer.  As  in  the  brief  glory  of  our  north- 
em  summer  he  lingers  by  the  mountains  or 
the  sea,  and  takes  into  his  jaded  and  hun- 
gry life  not  merely  the  freshness  of  breezes 
and  sparkle  of  waves,  but  the  repose  and 
steadfastness  of  the  everlasting  hills,  the 
serenity  of  the  far  sky,  the  mysterious, 
restless  energy  of  mighty  waters ;  as  he 
looks  into  the  depths  of  the  night  heavens 
filled  with  the  golden  dust  of  invisible 
worlds  ;  he  will  neither  wonder  at  the  mir- 
acles of  a  revealed  religion,  nor  shut  within 
those  narrow  limits  the  witness  of  the  In- 
finite. The  multitudinous  chords  of  the 
great  harmony,  that  all  discovery  has  but 
echoed,  and  all  genius  celebrated,  will  speak 
to  the  soul  in  a  single  voice  —  the  **  still, 


small  voice"  that  only  faith  can  hear— ' 
"  Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God.'' 


—  Has  the  reader  of  the  daily  journal 
ever  reflected  upon  the  singularity  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  in  the  evening  paper, 
brought  to  his  door  in  the  middle  of  the  af- 
ternoon, all  the  events  of  the  day,  and  in 
the  morning,  the  detailed  story  of  all  the 
amusements  of  the  evening  and  events  of 
the  night  ?  Has  he  admired  the  prompt- 
ness of  correspondence  from  the  other  side 
of  the  globe,  or  marvelled  at  the  ubiquity 
of  those  mysterious  purveyors  of  news, 
who  seem  to  have  been  in  all  places  at 
once,  and  at  all  times,  and  to  be  able  to 
bring  the  exact  account  of  events  to  his 
door  while  they  are  happening^?  Nothing 
easier,  if  one  but  understood  it ;  a  hvely 
imagination  is  a  key  to  the  whole  mystery. 
We  make  no  point  of  the  fact  that,  for  in- 
stance, the  recent  eulogy  of  Mr.  Schurz, 
unfinished  on  the  morning  of  the  delivery, 
was  in  print  by  noon;  they  took  it  wet 
from  the  manuscript,  and  that  is  enterprise. 
But  when  they  put  in  all  the  marks  of  ap- 
plause and  sensation,  and  told  us  who  was 
on  the  platform,  and  all  about  the  opening 
exercises,  and  how  the  orator  was  received 
by  the  audience,  and  we  saw  it  in  print  a 
half  hour  before  the  exercises  begun,  and 
knew  that  it  went  into  a  school-boy's  mag- 
azine with  the  orator*s  own  gestures,  while 
he  was  making  them,  —  that,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, requires  the  exercise  of  another 
kind  of  talent  than  that  of  enterprise.  To ' 
be  sure,  you  may  be  a  little  insecure  of  the 
facts ;  perhaps  the  applause  was  not  ^  sub- 
dued," after  all,  but  no  matter.  Indeed, 
the  orator  might  have  tripped  and  broken 
his  ankle,  or  fallen  in  a  fit;  but  another 
day's  paper  will  be  at  hand  with  its  de- 
mands and  opportunities,  and  what  jour- 
nalist cannot  relieve  himself  of  embar- 
rassment with  twenty-four  hours  to  turn 
in  ?  Indeed  such  an  accident  is  told  of  a 
leading  paper,  that  wrote  up  Macready  with 
enthusiasm  on  an  evening  when  he  did  not 
play ;  the  feet  appearing  next  day,  the  pa- 
per naivefy  explained  that  the  article  was 
intended  as  a  criticism  of  the  tragedian's 
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well-known  style  of  acting,  without  intend- 
ing to  limit  itself  to  the  special  evening  on 
the  programme. 

We  have  known  a  most  brilliant  series 
of  letters  from  Long  Branch,  written  with- 
in sight  of  the  editorial  office,  from  notes 
taken  three  seasons  before,and  from  a  care- 
ful following  of  telegraphic  news,  and  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  visitors :  letters 
descending  to  very  details  of  social  and 
personal  gossip;  describing  the  attitude 
and  grouping  of  well-known  parties  on  spe- 
cial occasions,  the  merits  of  horses,  the 
style  of  carriages,  the  dress  of  the  occu- 
pants. What  was  the  difference,  said  the 
versatile  correspondent,  since  it  read  pleas- 
antly, and  all  might  have  been,  —  that  be- 
ing the  way  they  did  it  everywhere  ? 

What  is  the  difference  ?  Nothing  save 
the  old-fashioned  respect  for  the  simple 
facts  of  the  case ;  nothing  except  that  one 
would  like  to  know,  after  he  has  read  his 
paper,  whether  he  has  any  reliable  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world; 
nothing  only  that  it  continues  to  render  the 
information  of  the  daily  press  a  by-word, 
makes  its  criticism^  valueless,  and  depre- 
ciates all  really  conscientious  work  by  de- 
servedly weakening  public  confidence  in 
any  opinion  or  statement  whatsoever. 

It  is  a  matter  of  little  importance  in  itself 
that  a  correspondent,  known  to  newspaper 
fame  as  "  brilliant "  and  "  lively,"  writes  to 
Southern  papers  that  our  lady  physicians 
who  are  lecturing  on  dress  reform,  such  as 
Dr.  Safford-Blake,  and  Dr.  Caroline  Has- 
tings, appear  in  the  street  in  outre  dress- 
models  of  their  own  reform  notions,  fol- 
lowed by  a  hooting  mob  of  loafers  and 
small  boys.  To  be  sure  it  scarcely  appears 
necessary  to  go  too  far  out  of  the  way  of 
truth  to  make  one  section  of  the  country 
appear  more  ridiculous  to  the  other  than  it 
now  does.  But  those  eminent  women  will 
doubtless  survive  that  sort  of  martyrdom 
to  the  cause  of  newspaper  brilliancy.  It  is 
when  the  same  thing  is  done  in  less  glaring 
forms  ;  when  the  truth  is  half  told  and  half 
suppressed,  or  perverted ;  when  the  trivial 
is  exaggerated,  and  the  important  lost 
sight  of;  when  personal  favor  makes  glib 
the  pen,  or  animosity  warps  it ;  when  re- 
ports   simply  approximate   truth,   written 


from  imperfect  data,  or  boldly  drawn  from 
the  probabilities  of  the  case;  it  is  then 
that  the  matter,  because  it  may  be  believed, 
is  exasperating.  The  plea  of  enterprise 
and  smartness  does  not  atone  for  it.  There 
is  no  special  merit  in  telling  a  falsehood 
two  hours  before  your  neighbor  gets  the 
truth;  and  it  is  not  even  a  kindness  to 
people  whose  time  is  valuable. 

The  most  worthless  paper  of  our  city  has 
the  most  perfect  system  for  instant  trans- 
mission ot  news.  It  prides  itself  on  being 
out  ahead  of  others,  and  containing  the 
latest  thing.  But  whoever  has  personal 
knowledge  of  the  latest  thing,  Iau<^hs  at  the 
statemeLt  of  facts.  Artists  make  a  joke  of 
its  criticisms ;  public  speakers  drop  the 
paper  in  disgust,  for  reporting  everything 
they  did  not  say  and  nothing  they  did; 
clergymen  recognize  the  absurd  a'ostract  of 
their  sermon  as  made  up  from  ten  minutes' 
hearing ;  and  in  general  its  whole  reputa- 
tion for  veracity  as  well  as  ability  is  at  sad 
discount.  This  sort  of  smartness  is  a  two- 
edged  sword.  Only  conscientious,  intelli- 
gent work  on  a  genuine  basis  is  safe,  as 
only  such  is  honorable.  And  when  we 
have  that,  and  only  that,  as  fortunately  we 
have  sometimes,  those  who  appear  in  pub- 
lic, and  the  public  itself,  are  not  slow  to 
recognize  it,  and  value  its  dictum  accord- 
ingly. 


—  The  comparative  importance  of  time 
and  merit,  to  the  average  journalistic  mind, 
has  a  fair  illustration  in  the  case  of  our 
friend  Polyhymnia,  in  connection  with  the 
late  musical  festival.  She  had  arranged  to 
write  daily  criticisms  to  a  journal  in  a  dis- 
tant city,  on  the  general  instruction  that 
each  day's  account  was  to  be  sent  by  the 
night's  mail.  Supposing  her  superior  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  the  night  mail  closed 
before  the  evening  performance  begun,  she 
wrote  to  that  effect,  and  proceeded  on  the 
innocent  belief  that  the  evening  and  morn- 
ing would  be  the  first  day.  It  was  patent 
that  neither  men  nor  angels  could  get  a 
genuine  review  of  the  performance  through 
earlier,  except  by  telegraph.  And  as  the 
earlier  performances  were  far  more  impor- 
portant,  she  faithfully  wrote  accordingly. 
Quite  aware  of  the  journalistic  sensitive- 
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ness  with  regard  to  time,  bat  serene  in  the 
consciousness  of  doing  her  best,  she  ex- 
pected to  be  anticipated  by  telegraphic  re- 
port ;  and  imagined  the  pleasant  editorial 
note,  after  the  manner  ot  her  own  beloved 
journal,  explaining  that  the  more  detailed 
story  of  an  eye-witness,  by  mail,  must 
necessarily  come  a  day  later. 

But  she  had  not  comprehended  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case.  Back  came  her  first 
carefully  written  critique^  with  the  curt 
communication  that  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  rendered  useless  by  being  out  of  time ; 
,that  no  criticism  of  the  evening  would  be 
valuable  unless  sent  in  advance;  all  the 
more  to  be  regretted  in  this  case  because 
of  its  excellence,  but  correspondents  must 
honor  instructions. 

Polyhymnia  simply  perceived  that  she  was 
not  up  to  the  demands  of  journalism  ;  and  as 
the  attempt  to  convert  the  world  on  that  sub- 
ject would  probably  be  futile,  she  refrained 
from  reply.  But  she  appealed  from  the 
journal  to  its  readers,  in  the  person  of  a 
friend  from  the  same  city  who  happened  to 
call.  And  the  friend  said,  '<  Now  that  is 
the  very  thing  I  should  like  to  read  if  I 


were  at  home :  that  sort  of  picturing  of  the 
whole  that  we  seldom  get.  And  what 
should  I  care  whether  the  concert  had  been 
given  Tuesday  night  or  Wednesday  night  ?*• 
"  Sure  enough,"  said  Polyhymnia ;  "  if  only 
programmes  were  wanted,  they  could  have 
been  sent  a  week  earlier,  or  a  month,  for 
that  matter." 

But  she  re-adjusted  her  plans,  attended 
laboriously  the  last  rehearsals,  and  begin- 
ning with  the  afternoon,  prognosticated  the 
evening,  confessedly  from  the  private  per- 
formances. Whether  that  concession  to 
truth  rendered  her  remaining  work  value- 
less she  has  n6t  learned. 

But  notwithstanding  her  brief  experience 
in  journalism,  she  retains  a  lingering  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  stating  the  facts,  and  stat- 
ing them  justly  and  well.  In  the  case  of 
Time  vs.  Merit,  she  would  still  take  the 
unpopular  side  of  the  defendant.  And  if 
ever  she  writes  her  editor  on  the  subject, 
we  hope  she  will  give  her  opinion, — backed 
certainly  by  ours,  —  that  putting  herself  in 
the  place  of  his  readers,  she  would  infinite- 
ly rather  read  the  truth  to-morrow,  than  a 
humbug  and  a  lie  to-day. 


EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE. 


The  readers  of  the  paper  on  Copernicus 
and  kindred  articles  in  these  pages  will  not 
need  to  have  a  book*  by  the  same  author 
specially  commended  to  their  notice.  The 
writer  is  a  young  clergyman  of  liberal  cul- 
ture and  of  an  unusual  range  of  reading, 
particularly  in  history  and  philosophy.  The 
work  before  us  has  therefore  been  done 
con  amore^  and  with  no  ordinary  equipment 
for  the  task.  In  fact^  the  book  is  the  care- 
fully revised  and  condensed  result  of  much 
previous  work,  some  of  it  in  print  before  in 
other  forms  ;  a  digest,  in  compact  form,  of 
the  thought  and  research  of  years  on  the 
theme  it  treats. 

This  theme  is,  in  a  word,  the  considera- 
tion of  certain  leading  tendencies  of  the 
human  mind  as  expressed  in  systems  of 
philosophy  and  the  method  of  Christianity 
in  its  relations  therewith.      The  attempt 

*Thb  Sbckbt  op  Cmristianity,  by  S.  S.  Hebbaxd. 
Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.  aio  pp,  I1.50.  For  sale  at 
37  CorahilL 


to  establish  the  superiority  of  the  Christian 
philosophy  to  all  others  is  an  ambitious  but 
not  a  new  one.  Mr.  Hebberd's  justification 
is  that  he  has  an  original  method  of  arriv- 
ing at  it ;  a  leading  idea  which,  if  not  alto- 
gether new,  is  put  into  such  fresh  and  strik- 
ing form  as  to  arrest  attention  and  awaken 
interest  and  thought. 

He  first  deals  with  the  two  great  tenden- 
cies of  thought  in  the  ante-Christian  age, 
which  he  characterizes  as  the  Eastern  and 
Western,  or  the  Oriental  and  the  Hellenic. 
"  Two  moral  tendencies,"  he  says,  "  con- 
trolled all  ancient  civilization.  The  one 
tendency  turns  the  spirit  to  the  the  outer 
wond,  to  seek  for  objects  of  reverence,  of 
support  and  guidance  ;  the  other  turns  the 
spirit  inward  upon  itself,  teaching  it  to  re^y 
upon  its  own  impulses  and  powers.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  one,  man  becomes  sub- 
missive and  reverent ;  he  is  weighed  by  a 
deep  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness  ;  he 
puts  his  trust  only  in  an  external  and  divine 
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authority ;  he  yields  readily  to  every  bond 
that  may  be  placed  upon  him.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  other,  man  grows  proudly 
coDscious  of  human  dignity ;  he  trusts  in  his 
own  intellectual  energies,  rather  than  in 
things  divinely  revealed ;  he  is  animated 
by  a  sense  of  enterprise  and  of  freedom." 
The  first  of  these  types  of  development  he 
finds  in  the  Indian  civilization,  the  second 
in  that  of  Greece. 

With  constant  citation  from  works  of 
authority  in  both  history  and  philosophy  he 
follows  out  the  first  statement  to  its  proof 
and  illustration  in  all  Orientalism.  Self-ab- 
nq;ation  is  the  law  of  the  Hindoo  life  ;  the 
individual  is  nothing;  the  absolute,  uni- 
versal existence  the  only  reality.  Out  trom 
it  all  life  comes,  thither  it  returns.  Hence 
results  the  contempt  of  human  nature,  the 
doctrine  ot  fatalism,  the  weakening  of  the 
moral  nature,  the  servile  submission,  espe- 
cially to  priestly  rule,  the  dreamy,  ideal 
philosophy  and  the  wild  superstition  of  the 
Oriental  mind.  All  endeavors  to  rise  from 
it,  as  in  the  Buddhistic  reform,  are  futile  to 
break  the  chain,  and  only  result  in  a  sink- 
ing back  into  the  same  slavery  of  thought 
and  life.  Impelled  from  within,  this  one- 
sided development  continually  exaggerates 
itself  till  the  whole  system  becomes  hope- 
lessly diseased,  and  civilization  decays. 

The  Hellenic  civilization  is  traced  with 
the  same  accuracy  and  care.  Here  indi- 
viduality Is  supreme;  the  human  is  the 
only  divine.  Even  the  gods  are  but  greater 
heroes  ;  man  himself  is  the  centre  of  all  in- 
terest. The  Greek  politics,  philosophy, 
religion,  equally  illustrate  this  mode  of 
thought  In  that  first  republicanism  is 
seen  the  savage  disdain  of  authority. 
Greek  art  dealt  with  man  in  sculpture  and 
painting,  never  with  inanimate  nature. 
The  external  interested  the  Greek  only  as 
sensuous,  as  related  to  himself.  For  ideals 
and  abstractions  he  cared  nothing ;  hence 
the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  existence  after 
dcathjcarried  to  such  wild  vagaries  in  India, 
could  not  flourish  on  Grecian  soil.  From 
this  solely  materialistic  view  of  life,  there 
were,  in  time,  as  in  the  older  and  opposite 
philosophy,  many  revolts,  but  they  wereap- 
.  parent  rather  than  real.  The  schools  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  started  out  with  some 


fresh  sense  of  the  complementary  truths, 
but  a  sort  of  intellectual  fatalism  was  on 
them,  devoid  of  any  outward  inspiration,  to 
Ml  back  into  the  national  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling. 

At  these  two  confiuent  streams  of  civili- 
zation Christianity  appeared,  uniting  the 
characteristics  of  each.  It  had  the  pro- 
found faith  in  the  unseen  and  enternal,  the 
sense  of  personal  sinfulness  and  need, 
the  childlike  trust  and  devotion,  that  char- 
acterized the  Indian  system.  It  had  also 
the  supremacy  of  conscience,  the  sense  of 
the  divine  in  the  human,  the  moral  free- 
dom, that  belonged  to  the  Greek  concep- 
tion. Its  dogmas  were  few  and  not  abso- 
lutely original.  It  simply  placed  in  the 
purest  light  the  truths  of  universal  con- 
sciousness. But  it  added  to  them  a  posi- 
tive force  —  faith  in  Christ — an  inspiration 
which  religion  had  hitherto  lacked. 

Coming  now  to  the  operation  of  this 
new  system  on  human  life,  we  come  to  the 
law  which  our  author  maintains  governs  its 
operation,  and  has  given  it  success  where 
other  methods  failed.  He  calls  it  the  law 
of  antagonism.  Where  other  systems  sim- 
ply develop,  to  whatever  excess,  tendencies 
supposed  to  be  right,  this  opposes  and  cor- 
rects tendencies  to  excess,  in  whatever  di- 
rection ;  for  only  in  the  true  balance  of  op- 
posite tendencies  is  safety  and  progress. 

The  chapter  on  ''The  Catholic  Age" 
applies  the  theory  in  a  most  interesting 
manner.  The  genius  of  the  age  was  Greek. 
Christianity  at  once  arrayed  itself  in  oppo- 
sition, and  sought  to  restore  the  lost  bal- 
ance. Hence  the  returning  Orientalism  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  a  new  age  of 
faith,  degenerating  even  to  superstition  ;  of 
asceticism,  of  fatalism,  resulting  almost  un- 
consciously in  engrafting  the  dark  dogmas 
of  Oriental  paganism  upon  the  Church.  In 
civil  as  well  as  religious  life  the  same  pow- 
erful force  was  at  work.  The  feudal  system, 
essentialy  Oriental,  rose  on  the  ruins  of  re- 
publics ;  the  poetic  spirit  of  the  East  was 
revived.  But  when  this  tendency  reached,  in 
religion,  its  extreme,  Christianity  became 
again  corrective.  For,  spherical  in  its 
union  of  all  truth,  it  had  the  power  hitherto 
unknown  to  philosophy,  of  moving  around 
to  the  opposite  pole  of  human  thought  and 
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bringing  into  the  foreground  the  comple- 
mentary truths  too  long  neglected.  It  was 
this  reactionary  impulse  towards  the  true 
balance  beyond  which  civilization  had 
again  swung,  that  accounts  for  the  Refor- 
mation. 

Once  more  personal  liberty,  the  sense  of 
human  dignity,  the  critical,  rationalistic 
spirit  are  in  the  ascendant,  and  account  for 
the  ruling  movements  of  thought  and  life  for 
the  last  few  centuries.  To  the  support  of  our 
author's  theory  comes  here  the  history  of 
the  scientific  spirit  to  which  he  devotes  his 
final  most  interesting  chapter.  Why  did 
science,  which  has  succeeded  so  marvel- 
lously in  the  Protestant  age,  fail  in  the 
Greek  ?  He  finds  the  secret  of  scientific 
progress  in  the  inductive  process  ;  and  in- 
duction had  its  origin  in  idealistic  modes 
of  thought  The  beginning  of  science  even 
when  apparently  Greek,  may  be  traced  to 
the  schools  or  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  whose 
philosophy  was  mystical  and  Oriental 
Numbers  came  from  Arabia,  iliechanics 
from  Egypt  The  same  is  again  true  in 
the  revival  of  science  in  the  middle  ages. 
Copernicus,  Kepler,  Newton,  were  mystics 
in  philosophy  and  religion.  But  the  indic- 
tive  method,  the  dream  of  theories,  must 
have  the  substantiation  of  facts  :  and  true 
science  can  result  only  from  the  union  of 
the  two.  The  Greek  scholarship,  devel- 
oped to  one  extreme,  could  indeed  note 
facts,  but  only  superficially  and  without  re- 
lation to  each  other.  Unable  to  correct 
the  appearance  of  things  by  the  unseen 
reality,  never  seeKing  the  hidden  unity, 
they  could  not  with  all  their  free  inquiry, 
.  build  solidly  upon  the  foundations  so 
broadly  laid  in  the  earlier  philosophy. 

This  explanation  of  the  failure  of  science 
in  the  old  era  explains  also  its  success  in 
the  new.  Again  the  foundations  were 
laid  in  the  Catholic  age  of  faith.  When 
rationalism  succeeded,  it  was  able  through 
the  restraint  of  the  Christian  spirit  to  unite 
the  two  methods  of  thought  instead  of  des- 
troying the  one  by  the  other.  Induction  and 
verification  united,—  "  the  free  critical  spirit 
of  modern  times  modified  by  the  influences 
ot  an  older  faith"  have  created  the  fruitful 
Foil  for  the  marvellous  growth  of  modern 
science. 


In  a  few  words  of  conclusion,  then,  cor 
author  formulates  his  theory. 

"  Paganism  consists  in  the  unrestrained 
development  of  that  moral  tendency  which 
hap|>ens  to  control  the  popular  life.  There 
is  no  check  nor  counter-balance.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  reform,  but  only  a  con- 
tinual evolution  of  the  original  impulse 
and  a  constant  exaggeration  of  its  defects. 
But  the  law  of  Christianity  is  that  of  antag- 
onism. It  opposes  itself  to  the  ruling  ten- 
dency of  the  popular  life ;  it  seeks  to  re- 
form, to  regenerate.  This  simple  law  of 
antagomism  has  explained  every  important 
element  of  Christian  civilization,  whether 
mediaeval  or  modern.  It  is  the  real  secret 
of  Christianity." 

And  after  the  true  method  of  induction 
he  forecasts  the  working  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  the  future. 

"  Even  here  amid  the  complexity  of  so- 
cial life,  our  knowledge  of  the  law  of  Chris- 
tianity enables  us  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
future  of  Christendom.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  the  free  humanistic  spiiit  is  rapidly 
approaching  the  climax  of  its  development 
It  is  sweeping  forward  to  its  final  excesses. 
It  has  pushed  the  great  body  of  men  into  a 
condition  of  doubt,  of  utter  indifference  to 
spiritual  things,  of  intense  worldliness,  like 
that  which  characterized  the  last  days  of 
classical  civilization.  Hence,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  fundamental  law,  Christianity 
must  soon  undergo  another  transformation. 
The  sense  of  spiritual  need  will  again  be 
aroused  to  its  fullest  activity.  A  new  age 
of  faith  will  begin." 

We  have  purposed  to  give  an  abstract  ot 
our  author's  thought  rather  than  any  com- 
ments of  our  own.  It  is  superfluous  now 
to  say  that  this  is  a  very  unusual  book,  or 
that  it  reflects  great  credit  not  only  upon 
the  author,  but  upon  the  Church  whose  best 
thought  he  in  some  measure  represents. 
Although  treating  the  greatest  themes,  it  is 
by  no  means  too  abstruse  for  the  general 
reader.  He  has  put  his  theory  in  the  sim- 
plest and  directest  manner,  and  the  sim- 
plicity and  perspicuity  of  the  language  ad- 
mirably agree  with  the  same  method.  No 
better  model  of  compact  and  clear-cut  Eng- 
lish have  we  lately  seen.  Indeed  we  have 
often  wished  in  the  reading,  that  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  more  discursive,  so 
fruitful  was  the  theme  of  suggestions. 
What  place  would  he  assign,  for  instance, 
to  the  Hebrew  civilization  ?  and  would  he, 
with  Matthew  Arnold,  regard  Christianity 
as  a  revival  of  the  pure  Hebrew  spirit  ? 
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Again,  does  not  this  self- regulating  power 
and  activity  of  Christianity  prove  a  super- 
natural origin,  and  the  constant  influx  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  ?  And  we  would  not  have  re- 
gretted a  chapter  at  the  last  on  present 
tendencies,  if  the  author  sees  them,  ot  the 
new  age  of  faith.  But  these  and  many 
other  suggestions  are  better  left  perhaps  to 
bear  their  own  fruit  in  the  reader's  thought. 
If  we  were  to  make  a  complaint,  it  would 
be  of  the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  two  lead- 
ing words  of  the  treatise.  May  not  the 
function  of  Christianity  in  its  operation 
upoL  human  thought,  be  more  exactly  called 
a  method  or  a  peculiarity  than  a  secret  ? 
And  is  not  this  method  rather,  as  we  have 
called  it,  a  correction,  a  reformation,  than 
an  antagonism  ?  The  difference  is  some- 
what in  our  author's  idea  as  well  as  word. 
In  the  statement  of  his  law  he  seems  some- 
times to  have  put  cause  for  effect.  Because 
the  essence  of  Christianity  is  utter  antagon- 
ism to  the  popular  spirit,  he  virtually  says,  it 
begins  a  work  of  correction.  It  seems  to 
us  rather  that  because  its  mission  is  cor- 
rective and  regulative,  it  must  array  itself 


in  temporary  antagonism,  ending  when  the 
excess  or  wrong  is  corrected.  He  calls 
the  Reformation,  a  sweeping  around  of 
Christianity  from  one  pole  to  the  other  in 
order  to  preserve  a  constant  antagonism  to 
the  popular  spirit.  To  our  view  the  antag- 
onism is  simply  incidental  to  a  greater  end, 
not  the  end  itself.  Christ  came  not  to 
bring  peace,  but  a  sword,  because  only  the 
sword  could  cut  the  way  to  peace. 

Let  us  again  commend  the  style  and 
method  of  the  book.  From  preface  to  con- 
clusion it  is  a  model  of  concise  vigor  ;  and 
if  one  discerns  a  trace  of  arrogance  it  is 
pardonable.  An  idea  so  vital  and  so  unique 
may  well  lay  claim  to  consideration,  and 
we  shall  account  it  strange  if  it  does  not 
receive  soon  or  late  its  worthy  recognition. 
Dealing  with  a  theme  of  universal  interest, 
complete  enough  in  its  expression  not  to 
baffle  the  ordinary  reader,  and  suggestive 
enough  to  employ  the  thought  of  the  phil- 
osopher, brief  enough  to  be  hnished  almost 
at  a  sitting,  it  has  the  qualities  which  nat- 
urally command  a  wide  audience. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


—  Our  glorious  week  of  song,  forecast  a 
month  since,  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past ; 
the  thronged  and  brilliant  audiences,  the 
amphitheatre  of  singers,  the  forest  of  viols 
and  trumpets,  the  glistening  array  of  ar- 
tists, all  in  the  noble  presence  of  the  great 
organ,  and  the  rapt  Beethoven  and  the 
poised  Apollo,  —  all  has  dissolved  like 
"the  insubstantial  pageant  of  a  dream." 
But  the  memory  of  it  shall  last,  at  least  un- 
til the  next  Triennial 

The  hope  we  expressed  last  month  that 
the  public  would  appreciate  the  magnitude 
and  character  of  the  undertaking,  was  am- 
ply fulfilled.  The  sale  ot  season  tickets 
was  unprecedented,  and  not  a  concert,  day 
or  evening,  not  even  a  public  rehearsal,  but 
found  its  full  house  in  waiting.  The  gen- 
erous guarantors  of  the  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars were  safe  long  before  the  close  of  the 
festival.  To  the  musical  and  critical  pub- 
lic, especially,  the  whole  season  was  one  of 
intense  interest,  and  was  closely  tollowed. 


And  the  whole  has  been  a  splendid  suc- 
cess, as  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  with  the 
well-balanced  excellence  of  all  parts  of  the 
combined  force.  Better  soloists  we  may 
singly  have  known,  though  Miss  Wynne 
certainly  ranks  among  the  first  of  artists, 
but  never  have  we  had  this  array  of  soloists 
succeeding  each  other  in  a  series  of  con- 
certs, and  sustaining  such  an  even  height 
of  artistic  merit.  We  have  had  certainly  no 
such  achievments  in  chorus-singing  as  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  now  present, 
and  never  have  they  enjoyed  such  orches- 
tral accompaniament  as  on  this  occason, 
with  the  Thomas  orchestra  as  nucleus,  and 
its  leader  to  alternate  with  their  own. 

The  key-note  was  struck  on  the  first 
evening,  with  the  performance  of  the  orato- 
rio of  "Judas  Maccabeus."  This  most 
popular  of  Handel's  works  was  well  suited 
for  the  opening,  so  inspired  as  it  is  with 
martial  and  patriotic  fire.  An  audience  far 
less  quick  and  sympathetic  than  this  could 
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not  fail  to  be  roused  to  enthusiasm.  And 
as  the  conductor  afterward  said  with  unc- 
tion, "it  went  gloriously." 

To  the  chorus  belongs  the  first  place  of 
honor,  as  theirs  has  been  the  great  work  of 
preparation,  and  theirs  really  the  leading 
triumphs.  There  was  absolutely  not  a 
fault,  though  one  should  try  to  find  it 
The  clear,  crisp  enunciation,  the  readiness 
and  confident  ease,  the  sympathy,  blending 
the  great  volume  of  sound  into  the  unity 
and  clearness  of  a  quartette,  the  exquisite 
modulation,  all  told  that  the  days  of  appren- 
ticeship were  far  past,  and  we  had  not  to 
criticise,  but  to  listen  and  learn  what  mu- 
sic means. 

Miss  Wynne  has  a  remarkably  pure, 
sweet  voice,  and  in  the  stirring  recitatives 
and  smooth,  switt-running  airs,  met  the  ut- 
most expectations,  while  Mr.  Varley  sung 
the  high  tenor  of  the  hero's  solo  with  great 
fire  and  strength.  And  Mr.  Whitney's 
resonant  voice  and  calm,  impressive  style, 
lent  to  this,  as  to  nearly  all  the  concerts,  no 
small  share  of  its  enjoyment  and  success. 
The  gray-haired  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Music,  probably  the  best  authority  in  the 
country,  calls  U  the  finest  rendering  of  ora- 
torio ever  heard  here. 

After  this  all  was  assured.  Every  after- 
noon save  Thursday  we  had  the  classical 
concerts  of  the  orchestra,  interspersed  with 
songs  by  the  leading  artists,  coming  in  by 
way  of  refreshment  Who  knows  those 
grand  overtures  and  symphonies  played  by 
the  Thomas  orchestra,  and  the  rapt  atten- 
tion of  a  symphony-concert  audience,  will 
not  need  to  be  told  of  the  intense  interest 
and  enjoyment  of  these  matinees.  The 
most  pleasing  was  perhaps  on  Friday,  with 
its  interludes  of  Osgood's  tender  Romanza 
from  his  favorite  Schubert,  and  Miss 
Wynne's  native  Welsh  songs,  the  last  with 
harp  accompaniament  and  Welsh  words. 

Wednesday  evening  the  classical  order 
was  broken  by  the  introduction  of  the  first 
part  of  Haydn's  "Seasons,'*  the  idyllic  can- 
tata of  "  Spring."  Nothing  could  be  more 
charming  than  the  quaint  words  and  the 
light,  tripping  gayety  of  the  music ;  and  or- 
chestra, soloists,  chorus,  as  lightly  catch 
the  spirit  and  toss  the  compliments  of  the 
season   to  the  friendly  audience.     Next 


comes  the  daring  undertaking  in  which  the 
chorus  has  several  times  achieved  a  bril- 
liant triumph,  —  the  rendering  of  Beetho- 
ven's Ninth  Symphony,  three  movements 
instrumental  and  the  fourth  choral,  at 
whose  heights,  as  Mr.  Dwight  says,  "  ordi- 
nary singers  are  dismayed."  Enthusaiasm 
is  the  great  requirement,  and  enthusiasm  is 
swifWy  generated,  as  the  orchestra  lead  up 
to  the  climax  through  the  wilderness  of 
sweet  sound,  now  wild  and  wandering,  now 
seized  with  delirious  joy,  now  strong  and 
swift,  till  all  together  burst  into  the  rapture 
of  impassioned  song !  This,  with  its  intri- 
cate construction,  its  swift  changes  in  time 
and  in  movement  between  solo,  quartette, 
chorus,  its  surprising  feats  of  vocalization, 
comes  as  near  the  impossible  as  anything 
in  the  undertakings  of  the  Society. 

yhe  sole  concert  of  Thursday  was  eclec- 
tic, the  principal  features  being  the  ren- 
dering of  the*  fragments  ot  the  oratorio  ot 
"  Chnstus,"  merely  commenced  by  Men- 
delssohn at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  a  beau- 
tiful rendering  of  the  same  composer's  mo- 
tette,  "  Hear  my  Prayer,"  by  Miss  Wynne 
and  chorus ;  and  in  compliment  to  a  Bosto- 
nian,  Dudley  Buck,  the  giving  of  his  ar- 
rangement of  the  46th  Psalm,  well  known 
to  church-choirs. 

Friday  evening  was  the  production,  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country,  of  Bach's  Passion 
Music,"the  sublime  work,"  says  Mr.  Dwight, 
"which  is  more  and  more  recognized  as 
the  greatest  among  all  the  great  works  of 
sacred  music."  The  Society  has  given  much 
time  to  it,  not  only  this  winter,  but  for  sev- 
eral winters,  performing  some  of  the  less 
difficult  parts  at  the  last  Triennial.  They 
have  gained  something  like  a  mastery  of  it 
at  last,  and  have  come  to  feel,  and  to  make 
others  feel,  the  soul  of  this  weird,  sad,  won- 
derful music  The  performance  was  roost 
impressive.  The  whole  was  subdued  and 
solemn  throughout ;  from  the  opening  con- 
cert of  the  "  daughters  of  Zion  "  looking  on 
the  Son  of  Man,  led  like  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter,  to  the  close,  where  they  sit  weep- 
ing about  the  sealed  tomb,  it  seemed  like 
—  what  indeed  it  is  written  lor  —  a  solemn 
cathedral  service.  There  are  two  or  three 
of  the  most  noble  chorals  ever  heard ;  and 
the  solos  are   unspeakably  plaintive  and 
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beautiful.  An  alto  aria  following  the  scene 
of  the  woman  with  the  precious  ointment, 
"  Grief  and  pain  wring  the  guilty  heart  in 
twain,"  was  superbly  sung  by  Miss  Phil- 
lipps ;  Miss  Wynne's  song  of  aspiration, — 
after  the  Last  Supper,  — 

*•  Never  wfll  my  heart  refuse  ihee. 

Thou  to  me  art  more  than  all. 

More  than  world^i,  my  heaven,  my  all,'* 

so  heavenly  pure  and  adoring,  almost  trans- 
lated one  into  the  atmosphere  of  divinity ; 
while  the  tenor  solo,  following  the  scene  in  < 
Gethsemane,  so  tenderly  sung  by  Mr. 
Winch,  "  1*11  watch  with  my  dear  Jesu  al- 
way,"  is  a  strain  to  haunt  the  memory  for 
months  and  years.  The  chorus  has  two 
great  triumphs :  the  imprecations  of  the  be- 
lievers as  they  call  upon  lightnings  and 
thunders  to  blast  the  betrayers,  and  the 
soft  lament  of  the  close,  with  its  unspeak- 
able pathos  of  sorrow.  But  one  cannot  do 
justice  in  these  limits,  to  the  Passion  Mu- 
sic It  is  periormed  in  German  cathedrals, 
—for,  strangely,  it  is  Protestant  music, — 
for  a  Good  Friday  service ;  but  we  doubt 
if  it  were  ever  more  worthily  rendered  even 
there,  than  it  was  for  the  first  time  here. 

Saturday  night  an  American  author  was 
'  again  recognized  in  the  performance  of  the 
oratorio  of  "  St.  Peter,"  by  Prof.  Paine  of 
Harvard.  It  attempts  a  great  drama  in 
three  parts,  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel, 
the  part  of  Peter  in  Passion  Week,  and  the 
Pentecost ;  it  is  immensely  long,  and  al- 
most entirely  unrelieved  by  melodies  or 
even  by  pleasing  harmony.  But  it  has 
merits,  after  all,  say  the  critics,  and  popu- 
larity may  yet  be  in  store  for  it 

On  Sunday  evening  came  the  "Messi- 
ah," known  by  heart  to  all,  and  grandly 
given,  —  a  fitting  offset  to  the  auspicious 
opening.  On  Monday  evening,  as  an  ex- 
tra performance,  was  as  grandly  given 
Mendelssohn's  "Elijah." 

And  so  dosed  our  great  musical  event 
of  the  year;  one,  indeed,  tl^at  stands 
unrivalled  in  all  our  musical  history.  So 
meagre,  after  all,  as  we  have  made  the  ac- 
count I  Conscience  smites  us  this  moment 
that  there  is  not  even  mention  of  the  gol- 
den-voiced Annie  Gary,  companion  of  Nils- 
son,  who  appeared  so  constantly  in  solo 
and  concerted  music,  of  the  favorite  Mrs. 
Smith,  and  of  Mr.  John  Winch,  who  sung 
so  gracefully  in  the  "  Seasons  i " —but  the 


story  would  be  without  end.  It  is  the  stu- 
pendousness  of  the  whole  that  impressed 
one  as  he  came  ta  the  end  of  the  wonderful 
week.  Long  live  the  noble  sodety  whose 
ambition  and  enterprise  undertook  it ;  and 
when  next  they  give  a  Triennial,  may  it  be 
the  good  fortune  of  hundreds  more  to  hear. 
Music  may  possibly  have  better  things  to 
give,  but  doubted  if  we  shall  ever  hear 
them. 


—  We  closed  our  record  a  month  ago  in 
the  heat  of  the  struggle  over  the  vacant 
senatorship.  The  long  and  angry  fight 
closed  rather  tamely  at  last  in  a  compro- 
mise on  our  good  Governor,  who  will 
doubtless  fill  to  the  best  of  his  quite  ordi- 
nary ability,  the  place  of  the  Hercules  of 
other  days.  It  is  a  comfort,  after  the 
doubtful  conflict,  that  Mr.  Washburn's  in- 
stincts are  on  the  right  side ;  as  a  believer 
in  equal  rights,  in  civil  reform,  in  temper- 
ance, in  impartial  suffrage,  he  has  the  full 
support  of  those  who  would  have  been 
glad  if,  in  his  position  as  Governor,  he  had 
brought  more  strength  and  decision  to  the 
carrying  out  of  these  principles.  Many 
who  would  have  preferred  Mr.  Hoar,  or 
still  better,  in  our  view,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  may  yet  congratulate  themselves 
that  nothing  worse  is  done.  The  election 
is  but  a  temporary  expedient,  after  all, 
without  the  significance  it  would  have  if 
several  years  of  office  ensued.  The  matter 
goes  again  to  the  people  in  a  few  months, 
and  then,  not  without  another  season  of 
wrangling  and  bitter  partizanship,  the  final 
choice  of  the  successor  of  Sumner  will  be 
made. 

— If  anything  will  make  that  choice  worthy 
of  the  place,  it  ought  to  be  the  deepening 
impression  made  on  the  public  mind  by 
Mr.  Sumner's  character  and  public  ser- 
vices. To  this  effect  all  the  respect  paid 
to  his  memory  during  the  past  few  weeks 
has  conspired.  The  memorial  eulogies  in 
Congress,  so  nobly  appreciative  from  both 
North  and  South ;  the  touching  and  affec- 
tionate observance  of  our  colored  citizens, 
the  first  to  pronounce  fitting  eulogy  above 
his  dust,  in  the  person  of  Brooks's  succes- 
sor in  Congress,  the  negro  Robert  Elliott, 
speaking  in  Fanueil  Hall,  —  such  is  the  po- 
etic justice  of  history! — and  lastly,  the 
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grand  eulogy  of  Carl  Schurz,  given  by  in- 
vitation of  the  city  of  Boston;  —  all  these 
have  not  only  given  voice  to  public  feeling, 
but  have  deepened  a  public  sentiment  that 
shall  tell  in  after  time. 

The  oration  of  Mr.  Elliott, — ^as  well  as  all 
the  exercises  of  the  occasion,  the  opening 
speech  of  the  president  of  the  day,  the 
prayer  of  the  chaplain,  all  colored  men, — 
was  probably  a  surprise  to  those  with  little 
knowledge  of  the  rapidly  developing  intel- 
lectual power  of  the  colored  race.  The 
speech  was  somewhat  florid,  and  had  the 
ardor  and  luxuriance  of  youth  ;  but  it  had, 
nevertheless,  great  dignity  and  sustained 
strength  ;  and  the  warm  heart  of  the  South 
was  in  it.  It  was  no  mere  fancy  that  gave 
it,  as  one  read,  a  sort  of  reading-book  asso- 
ciation with  the  glowing  periods  of  Rautoul 
and  Patrick  Henry.  It  will  be  strange  if 
passages  of  this  do  not  find  the  same  im- 
mortality. 

The  eulogy  of  Mr.  Schurz  has  been,  of 
course,  read  by  all,  as  the  universal  press 
has  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  every  Amer- 
ican. Its  masterly  review  of  the  political 
history  of  our  country  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  of  Mr.  Sumner's  part 
therein,  needs  no  comment.  A  thousand 
miles  away  tlje  words  are  as  fresh  and  as 
thrilling  as  here.  But  to  have  formed  one 
of  the  vast  audience  that  heard  them — an 
assemblage  comprising  the  leading  public 
men  of  the  city  and  State,  as  well  as  the 
great  concourse  of  private  citizens,  —  to 
have  seen  the  great  Music  Hall  bay- 
wreathed  from  ceiling  to  floor,  and  gar- 
landed everywhere  with  drooping  spheres 
of  flowers,  the  platform  embowered  with 
green,  with  masses  of  lilies  in  the  midst ; 
to  have  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  concourse 
of  distinguished  men  the  small,  lithe  figure 
of  the  German  of  the  West,  standing  in 
such  sharp  contrast  with  the  genius  of  the 
East,  as  he  is  introduced  with  the  calm, 
almost  solemn  dignity  of  the  now  venerable 
Wendell  Phillips  ;  to  have  heard  that  mag- 
netic current  of  speech  of  more  than  two 
hours'  duration,  as  he  uttered  his  whole 
thought  and  opened  his  whole  soul  on  this 
great  subject ;  to  have  heard  the  applause 
on  applause,  coming  to  its  climax  in  the 
fiery  vindication  of  the  battle-flag  resolu- 
tions, and  sinking  into  the  more  eloquent 


response  of  sobbing  silence  under  the  sor- 
rowful rebuke  of  the  people's  faithlessness 
to  their  friend  at  last,  for  which  there  is 
now  such  bitter  regret ;  this  is  to  be  treas- 
ured among  the  memories  of  a  lifetime. 

But  without  comparing  efforts,  each  Si- 
ting in  its  own  sphere,  the  classic  oration, 
the  tribute  of  a  scholar  to  a  scholar,  of  lit- 
erature to  the  literary  statesman,  has  yet 
to  be  made  when,  in  June,  George  William 
Curtis  pronounces  the  eulogy  at  the  State 
House,  and  before  the  State  authorities. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  there  is  no  danger  of 
weakening  effect  by  saying  too  much. 
Such  danger  is  certainly  averted  by  the 
character  of  the  speaker  who  is  to  pay  this 
final  tribute. 


—  The  President's  veto  is  the  most  re- 
freshing bit  of  news  that  comes  from  his 
second  rather  unbrilliant  administration.  It 
goes  a  long  way  to  console  us  for  the  de- 
pressing revelations  concerning  the  "  farm- 
ing out "  of  revenue  collections.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  public  conscience,  after  all,  and 
integrity  is  not  a  lost  art.  There  will  be 
great  crackling  of  flames  under  this  pot  of 
contention  for  a  time,  but  thoughtful  peo- 
ple will  not  anticipate  political  issues  there- 
from or  serious  results.  Time  will  vindi- 
cate the  policy,  and  the  malcontents  them- 
selves acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  wis- 
dom of  it. 

—  Whether  there  is  any  providential  re- 
lation between  civil  strife  in  Louisiana  and 
the  drowning  out  of  the  State  by  flood,  it 
would  appear  malicious  at  this  moment  to 
venture  an  opinion :  but  the  people  of  Ar- 
kansas may  safely  take  warning.  The 
great  river  goes  by  their  doors,  too.  And 
though  checks  of  various  comfortable  sums, 
up  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  may  flow  freely 
towards  the  sufferers  whelmed  in  such  sore 
calamity,  the  donors  will  not  care  to  have  a 
repetition  of  their  opportunity  too  recklessly 
invited.  As  for  the  State  now  in  political 
tumult,  it  ought  to  have  learned  from  its 
unfortunate  sister,  even  abating  the  flood, 
the  infelicity  of  two  Governors  and  two  leg- 
islatures at  the  same  time.  Reconstruction 
is  evidently  not  a  success  as  yet  in  either 
State.  Both  parties  appeal  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  quell  the  insurgents.  But  he  can 
only  plant  Government  forces  between 
them,  and  keep  them  from  further  violence 
to  each  other  till  he  can  decide  which 
party  is  insurgent.  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
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John  Glass  Bartholomew,  D.  D. 


**!  do  not  mean  to  profess  entire  agreement  with  him ; 
on  many  poinu  we  differed  more  or  less ;  but  whether 
differing  or  ageing,  when  I  turn  from  the  ordinary 
theological  and  religious  writers  of  the  day  to  one  of 
kis  discourses,  there  is  a  feeling,  as  it  were,  of  breathing 
the  fresh  morning  air,  after  having  been  shut  up  in  the 
morbid  atmosphere  of  a  sick  room,  or  in  the  fumigated 
▼apors  of  an  Italian  church.  He  did  indeed  yearn  after 
truth  and  righteousness,  with  yearnings  that  could 
hardly  be  uttered ;  and  to  hear  of  falsehood,  to  hear  of 
injnstKe,  pained  him  like  a  blow.  Therefore  b  his 
d«ath  felt  almost  like  a  personal  as  Well  as  a  public  loss. 
.  .  .  His  yearnings  now,  we  may  trust,  through  the 
Saviour  whom  he  delighted  to  glorify,  are  stilled  with 
the  contemplation  of  perfect  Truth  and  perfect  Right- 
•onsoess."  —  ymims  Umrt^  ^Dr,  A  mold. 

AS  I  Uke  up  my  pen  to  prepare  this 
sketch  ot  my  friend,  I  find  myself 

urged  to  utter,  first  of  all,  the  sense  of  min- 
gled perplexity  and  grief  which  has  pos- 
sessed my  mind  since  I  first  felt  that  a 
cureless  malady  had  seized  upon  him. 
About  a  year  before  his  decease,  I  had  oc- 
casion to  visit  him :  and  when  we  met,  I 
could  with  difficulty  refrain  from  expressing 
the  emotion  of  surprise  and  pain  with  which 
the  conviction  flashed  upon  me,  that  the 
grave  had  already  claimed  him.  During 
all  that  intervening  year  of  alternating  illu- 
sive hope  and  weary  despondency,  the 
sight  or  thought  of  my  friend  never  failed 
to  bring  up  afresh  in  my  mind  the  remark 
made  by  some  one  when  Frederick  W. 
Robertson's  brief  and  brilliant  career  was 
cut  short :  "  It  seems  as  if  it  were  almost 
a  law  of  Providence  that,  when  to  human 
eyes  the  greatest  good  is  to  be  done,  the 
person  who  could  do  it  is  taken  away; 
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bringing  home  the  vainness  of  all  human 
speculation,  the  crushing  of  human,  judg- 
ment, and  how  we  call  evil  good,  and  good 
evil."    Resting  with  a  steadfast  trust  in 
the  Eternal  Wisdom  and  goodness,  I  must 
still  allow  that  my  understanding  is  puz- 
zled  by  the  problem  that  the  eariy  de- 
parture of  men   like   Henry  Martyn,  and 
Rob€|rtson,  and  Thomas  Starr  King,  and 
Elhanan   W.   Reynolds,  and    John   Glass 
Bartholomew,  presents.     They  had  barely 
reached  the  meridian  of  life ;    they  were, 
in  the  fulness  of  their  strength  ;  they  had 
just  fairly  acquired  the  full  use  of  their 
powers;  they  had  won  their  way  to  the 
front  and  were  standing  where  the  whole 
field  was  in  view ;  and  they  were  entering, 
with  the  confidence  of  tried  power  and  the 
seriousness    of  disciplined   ambition,    on 
what  appeared  to  be  the  work  of  their  life. 
Why  it  is  that  God  suspends  the  commis- 
sion of  so  many  of  his  ablest  soldiers  just  as 
they  are  ready  for  the  warfare,  is  an  in- 
quiry  I  cannot  suppress,  although  I  know 
it  cannot  be  answered. 

Those  who  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  Mr. 
Bartholomew  know  how  deeply  he  felt  that 
his  life  thus  far  had  been  fragmentary,  his 
blows  undecisive;  and  how  fervently  he 
believed  the  best  was  yet  to  come.  He 
felt  that  he  had  been  all  these  forty  years 
in  learning  how  to  wear  the  armor  and 
wield  the  sword  of  Achilles ;  and  now,  like 
another  Ajax,  he  was  hoping  to  prove  be- 
fore the  world  the  skill  and  vigor  itiAad 
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taken  so  long  to  acquire.  But  at  this  mo- 
ment ot  high  expectation  another  foe  ap- 
peared upon  the  field.  Sad  and  hopeless 
was  the  struggle  of  the  strong  frame  in  the 
grasp  of  disease :  but  sadder  far  the  con- 
flict of  ambition  and  hope  with  the  un- 
lookedfor  decree  of  early  and  final  retire- 
ment. "  I  shall  get  well,"  he  persisted  in 
saying,  almost  to  the  last;  "my  work  is 
only  begun.  There  is  more  and  better 
work  in  me  than  I  have  ever  done."  So 
he  felt :  so  we  all  believed.  And  when  we 
saw  how  much  there  was  to  do,  and  how 
much  we  needed  his  help  in  doing  it,  we 
found  it  impossible  to  reconcile  ourselves 
to  the  thought  of  his  departure.  We  seem 
to  miss  not  only  the  aid  of  his  strong  hand 
in  lifting  our  common  burden,  but  the 
large  and  cheery  inspiration  of  his  pres- 
ence ;  and  we  are  half  dissuaded  from  hold- 
ing on  ourselves,  so  much  is  our  hope 
dimmed  and  our  enthusiasm  slackened. 

*^  God  will  not  chide  our  huouus  tears, 
Because  bis  early  death  appears 
A  grief  to  last  thraugh  comiog  years.*' 

John  Glass  Bartholomew  was  bom  in 
Pompey,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  Febru- 
ary 28,  1834.  His  early  advantages  were 
those  of  most  boys  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  Central  New  York,  — the  common 
school  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen ;  and  then, 
if  inclination  and  circumstances  favor,  a 
few  terms  at  an  academy ;  and  then,  if  the 
same  tides  hold  their  course,  perhaps  the 
college.  Young  Bartholomew  was  a  bright 
lad,  about  equally  eager  for  knowledge  and 
for  fun :  quick  at  his  tasks  and  quick  in  his 
temper ;  often  the  recognized  leader  among 
his  comrades,  and  often  at  war  with  them  ; 
now  overflowing  with  a  wild  abundance  of 
mirth,  and  now  unaccountably  depressed  ; 
surprising  his  instructors  by  his  ready 
mastery  of  some  subjects  and  his  persistent 
indifference  to  others ;  fond  of  approbation, 
fearless  in  censure,  prompt  in  praise,  ener- 
getic and  hearty  in  everything,  —  such  was 
the  boy,  as  remembered  by  his  mates,  who, 
shortly  after  passing  his  sixteenth  birthday, 
decided  to  supplement  the  instruction 
gained  in  the  district  school  by  a  course  in 
some  academy.  The  Clinton  Liberal  In- 
stitute was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  natural 
goal  of  young  men  of  Universalist  parent- 


age or  proclivities  in  Central  New  York, 
moved  by  such  an  impulse.  Thither,  a 
tall,  slender,  handsome,  magnetic  youth,  he 
went,  and  began  the  usual  academic  rou- 
tine. But  his  aspirations  had  already  taken 
the  direction  of  the  ministry ;  and  although 
he  acquitted  himself  creditably  in  all  his 
studies,  he  betrayed  throughout  the  course 
a  predilection  for  those  which  allured  him 
to  his  chosen  work. 

Leaving  the  Institute  in  1853,  he  began 
preaching  almost  immediately,  having  spent 
a  few  months  only  in  special  preparation, 
under  the  care  of  Rev.  J.  W.  McMas- 
ter.  His  first  sermon  was  preached  in 
his  native  town  to  a  throng  of  eager,  curi- 
ous people,  who  came  out  to  hear  what  the 
stripling  of  nineteen  could  say  to  justify 
himself  for  assuming  the  office  of  a  public 
religious  teacher.  Neighborhood  tradition 
preserves  (he  impression  of  that  first  effort, 
heightened,  there  is  no  doubt,  by  the  glow 
reflected  back  on  ft  from  his  subsequent 
popularity,  but  still  distinct  and  trustwor- 
thy. It  was  apparent  at  once  that  he  had 
not  mistaken  his  calling.  He  was  evident- 
ly made  for  the  place.  Through  all  the 
disguises  of  immature  thought  and  way- 
ward rhetoric,  the  hearer  felt  the  soul  of 
the  preacher,  and  caught  the  fire  of  his 
contagious  enthusiasm.  Young  and  un- 
trained as  he  was,  there  were  plenty  of 
parishes  open  to  him  at  once.  He  wisely 
determined  to  begin  in  a  humble  way,  and 
accepted  the  invitation  to  preach  for  the 
little  congregation  in  Upper  Lisle,  Broome 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  his  services  were 
increasingly  appreciated  for  two  years. 
Thence  he  went  to  another  rural  parish,  at 
Oxford,  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Chenan- 
go, remaining  there  also  two  years,  and 
preaching  and  lecturing  far  and  near,  to  the 
pride  and  delight. of  the  populace.  His 
sermons  at  this  period,  as  described  by 
himself  and  recalled  by  some  of  his  brother 
clergymen,  were  overladen  with  imagery, 
but  charged  with  earnestness.  It  must 
have  been  during  his  ministry  at  Oxford 
that  he  was  ordained  ;  but  I  find  no  men- 
tion of  the  service  in  either  the  Freeman 
or  the    Trumpet^  although  the  Register* 

*  I  have  since  learned  that  he  was  ordained  on  the 
xath  of  June,  of  the  above  year. 
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places  the  cate  of  his  ordination  in  1856. 
From  Oxford  he  was  called  to  the  flourish- 
ing city  of  Aurora,  III.,  where  he  immedi- 
ately became  a  conspicuous  figure.  His 
dramatic  manner,  his  felicitous  speech,  his 
salient  humor,  his  abounding  energy  took 
captive  the  wide-awake  people  of  the  West ; 
and  he  seemed  just  entering  on  a  career  of 
wide  popularity  and  influence,  when  the 
parish  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  hearing  of  his 
promise,  and  desiring  to  balance  the  ac- 
count with  the  West  for  carrying  Dr.  Ry- 
der off  to  Chicago,  persuaded  Aurora  to 
relinquish  him  to  the  East. 

It  was  in  Roxbury,  in  i860,  that  I  first 
saw  and  heard  Mr.  Bartholomew.  His 
style  of  sermonizing  at  that  time,  though 
quite  different  from  what  it  became  in  the 
next  six  years,  was  already  clear,  pointed 
and  graceful  He  had  still  the  youthful 
glow,  which  pervaded  alike  his  elocution 
and  his  composition.  But  he  had  a  well- 
defined  object  in  view,  and  while  he  ap- 
peared at  times  to  lay  on  the  colors  too 
vividly  for  the  demands  of  art,  he  never 
&iled  in  making  a  distinct  and  vivid  pic- 
ture. His  ministry  in  Roxbury  was  only 
fiiirly  inaugurated  when  the  great  civil  war 
broke  out.  A  man  of  Mr.  Bartholomew's 
convictions  and  temperament  could  take 
nune  other  than  a  prominent  part  in  the 
stirring  scenes  of  such  an  eventful  era. 
It  aflorded  him  just  thai  perpetual  stimulus 
which  his  ardent  and  active  nature  craved. 
He  entered  into  the  nation's  struggle  for 
life  with  all  his  might.  He  thought  it, 
talked  it,  dreamed  it,  preached  it,  was  liter- 
ally full  of  it,  from  Sumpter  fo  Appomatox. 
His  church  became  a  rallying  point  for  both 
war  sentiment  and  war  service.  Thither 
the  people  flocked  after  each  reverse  or 
success  to  the  union  arms,  to  have  their 
courage  revived  or  their  enthusiasm  ade- 
quately expressed.  He  was  in  demand  for 
"war  meetings  "  in  this  whole  vicinity,  and 
whenever  any  signal  event  in  the  great 
conflict  was  made  the  occasion  of  public 
demonstration,  his  was  the  voice  that  was 
expected  to  strike  the  key-note  of  the  hour. 
His  patriotic  fervor  burned  like  a  flame. 
His  faith  in  the  Union  and  in  the  underly- 
ing principles  of  liberty,  was  absolute. 
The  final  and  complete  success  6f  the  na- 


tional cause  was  never  to  him  a  matter  of 
doubt.  With  the  strength  of  hip  own  con- 
victions he  braded  up  the  halting  hope  of 
others,  and  with  the  assurance  of  his  own 
unwavering  faith,  he  inspired  the  timid  and 
overawed  the  false.  I  am  accustomed  to 
think  that  the  part  borne  by  the  loyal  cler- 
gy of  the  country  during  the  war  for  the 
Union,  in  supplying  the  moral  courage 
which  was  the  basis  of  the  heroism  dis- 
played in  the  field,  and  ii\  holding  contin- 
ually aloft  the  standard  of  Liberty  and 
Right,  as  the  true  banner  (^ich  the  stars 
and  stripes  only  symbolized,  is  not  second 
to  that  performed  by  the  statesmen  of  that 
period,  nor  even  by  the  soldiers  who  per- 
iled their  lives.  And  among  those  who  ren- 
dered this  incalculable  and  but  slightly 
recognized  service  in  a  great  and  trying 
crisis,  the  name  of  John  G.  Bartholomew 
claims  a  conspicuous  place. 

His  ministry  in  Roxbury  lasted  from 
from  July  i860  to  January  1866.  Beyond 
the  special  prominence  which  it  acquired 
by  the  war,  it  was  a  ministry  of  marked 
ability  and  power  in  other  respects.  The 
parish  was  carried  prosperously  through  a 
season  of  peculiar  trial,  and  the  member- 
ship ot  both  the  church  and  society  consid- 
erably increased.  But  it  was  in  the  pul- 
pit chiefly  that  Mr.  Bartholomew  did  his 
work.  He  became  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  routine  work  of  a  pastor  is  of 
doubtful  value,  and  fully  persuaded  of  the 
belief  that  he  was  unfitted  for  that  depart- 
ment of  ministerial  labor.  That  he  was 
somewhat  in  error  in  both  of  these  opinions 
is  more  than  probable.  A  more  hearty  in- 
terest in  tfie  regular  and  necessary  work  of 
his  parish,  joined  to  his  superior  power  as 
a  preacher,  would,  undoubtedly,  have  added 
much  to  his  usefulness  and  influence.  And 
it  was  always  difficult  for  those  who  knew 
him  intimately,  and  understood  what  a  ca- 
pacity both  for  social  entertainment  and 
enjoyment  he  possessed,  to  believe  that  he 
was  unsuited  to  pastoral  labor.  But  his 
best  energies  were  given  to  preaching;  and 
none  but  those  who  have  had  professional , 
experience  can  realize  how  hard  it  is  for  a  - 
man  to  put  his  sincere  effort  into  two  dis- 
tinct lines  of  thought  and  work,  nor  how 
impossible  it  is  for  him  to  give  his  whole 
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self  to  more  than  one  absorbing  endeavor. 
Mr.  Bartholomew's  mind,  might  and  heart 
went  into  his  sermons.  Is  it  marvellous 
that  there  was  not  much  left  to  be  appro- 
priated in  other  ways  ? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  above 
named,  Mr.  Bartholomew  accepted  the 
vtxy  urgent  call  of  the  Greene  Avenue 
church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  become  their 
minister,  and  with  high  expectations, — 
shared  even  more  by  his  people  than  by 
himselt,  —  of  building  up  a  large  and  pow- 
erful Universalist  organization  in  that  city 
of  churches,  gave  himself  to  the  work. 
More  earnest,  more  entertaining,  or  more 
truly  eloquent  preaching  was  not  heard  in 
that  famous  centre  ot  pulpit  influence  dur- 
ing the  years  of  Mr.  Bartholomew's  settle- 
ment there,  than  that  so  richly  enjoyed  by 
the  congregation  worshipping  in  the  little 
Green  Avenue  church.  But  the  building 
was  unsuited  to  the  kind  of  work  it  was 
expected  the  new  minister  would  do ;  the 
field  was  proverbially  **  hard ;  '*  the  demand 
for  pahtoral  care  was  much  in  excess  of 
what  either  party  anticipated ;  and  although 
the  congregations  uniformly  filled  the 
church,  and  the  parish  rose  to  an  unprece- 
dented height  of  enthusiasm,  the  progress 
made  was  never  satisfactory  to  the  minis- 
ter. At  one  time  it  was  hoped  that  the 
union  of  the  remnant  of  the  old  **  Church 
of  the  Restoration"  with  the  Green  Ave- 
nue Church  would  make  a  combination 
strong  enough  to  build  a  suitable  edifice, 
and  otherwise  provide  the  difficult  condi- 
tions of  success  in  Brooklyn.  But  the  final 
failure  to  agree  on  the  prelipiinaries  to  the 
project,  alter  much  time  had  been  spent  in 
conference  and  calculation,  goaded  his  al- 
ready irritated  sensibilities  beyond  the 
point  of  moderation,  and  he  suddenly  re- 
signed. Before  the  parish  had  quite  made 
up  their  minds  what  to  do,  a  prompt  invi- 
tation from  the  church  in  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
was  accepted,  and  a  new  field  of  labor 
opened,  not  far  from  the  home  of  his  boy- 
hood. 

In  leaving  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Bartholomew 
and  his  family  parted  from  some  of  the 
warmest  friends  and  most  devoted  admir- 
ers man  ever  had.  It  seemed  to  them  a 
humiliation  as  well  as  a  sorrow,  to  have 


him  go.  But  in  Auburn  he  easily  took  the 
foremost  place,  and  was  not  long  in  attach- 
ing to  himself  a  host  ot  ardent  hriends. 
His  ministry  here  was  in  some  respects  the 
most  gratifying  ot  his  life.  The  easy  su- 
periority to  most  of  his  professional  breth- 
ren in  the  region,  which  his  now  fully  de- 
veloped popular  gifts  gave  him,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  his  influence  reached  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  city  in  which  he  labored, 
rendered  his  work  peculiarly  attractive. 
But  a  taste  for  metropolitan  life  had  been 
acquired  in  Boston  and  New  York ;  and 
the  quiet,  country-like  aspect  of  Auburn, 
free  from  the  stir  and  fever  to  wTilch  he 
had  been  accustomed,  and  which  accorded 
so  well  with  his  own  temperament,  soon 
failed  to  engage  his  full  interest.  To  those 
who  met  him  from  time  to  time,  it  became 
apparent  that  he  was  not  wholly  at  ease. 
And  it  was  with  no  surprise  that  his  bretfi- 
ren  heard  of  his  decision  to  comply  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
New  York  Convention,  to  remove  to  Syra- 
cuse and  make  the  eflort  to  consolidate  and 
build  up  the  divided  and  weakened  forces 
of  Universalism  in  that  enterprising  centre. 
Auburn  had  become  a  pleasant  home  to 
him,  but  hardly  a  congenial  field  of  labor. 
He  remembered,  as  he  left  it,  that  exten- 
sive improvements  had  been  made  in  the 
church  edifice,  under  his  administration, 
and  that  the  facilities  as  well  as  the  forces 
of  the  parish  had  been  largely  augmented. 
Perhaps  even  more  vivid  was  his  recollec- 
tion of  the  truly  magnificent  way  in  which 
his  parishioners  and  friends  had  joined  in 
celebrating  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  his 
marriage,  which  occurred  in  March  1870. 
Nevertheless,  he  turned  not  unwillingly  to 
the  work  oflfered  in  the  more  busy  and 
stimulating  city  of  Syracuse. 

Here  for  a  few  months  all  went  inspir- 
ingly.  Crowds  flocked  to  his  ministrations 
and  he  seemed  animated  by  extraordinary 
energies.  But  gradually  he  became  aware 
of  some  insidious  malady  repeating  its  as- 
saults upon  his  vigorous  constitution.  At 
first  it  seemed  nothing  more  than  a  periodic 
difficulty  of  respiration.  Then  the  symp- 
toms changed,  and  it  appeared  to  be  some 
form  of  rheumatic  affection.  Presently  it 
developed  a  new  phase,  and  was  given  a 
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new  Dame.  But  whatever  it  was,  it  grew 
steadily  worse.  When  in  the  pulpit,  and 
animated  by  the  double  inspiration  of  his 
theme  and  the  faces  of  his  expectant  hear- 
ers, all  traces  of  the  trouble  disappeared. 
"  The  beauty  of  it  is,  you  see,"  he  would 
say,  "I  can  preach  as  easily  as  ever  I 
could."  But  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1872  he  found  his  strength  failing  so  rap- 
idly under  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  baf- 
fling foe,  that  he  made  up  his  mind  the  lo- 
cation must  be  the  cause,  and  to  the  great 
grief  and  even  indignation  of  his  people, 
peremptorily  resigned.  He  could  still 
preach  with  such  wonderful  power,  and  re- 
tained so  fully  his  usual  abundant  good  hu- 
mor, that  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  be- 
lieve he  was  really  a  daily  sufferer  from 
disease.  But  he  told  me,  as  undoubtedly 
he  did  others,  that  so  persuaded  was  he 
that  he  should  die  if  he  remained  in  Syra- 
cuse, he  would  not  consent  to  stay  there 
three  months  longer  for  the  whole  city.  At 
the  time  of  his  resignation  he  did  not  know 
whither  he  should  go.  He  only  knew  that 
he  must  quit  Syracuse.  The  parish  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  having  decided  to  make  a 
stronii:  effort  to  rise  above  obstacles  that 
had  for  some  time  impeded  their  progress, 
and  being  about  to  occupy  a  fine,  new  house 
of  worship,  eagerly  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  procure  the  services  of 
a  man  like  Dr.  Bartholomew.  He,  in  turn, 
felt  hopeful  of  improvement  so  soon  as  he 
could  exchange  the  latitude  of  Syracuse 
for  another.  He  therefore  came  to  New- 
ark with  reviving  hope.  Every  omen  fa- 
vored the  brightness  of  his  anticipations. 
He  seemed  decidedly  improved  at  first  A 
new .  physician  found  a  new  clue  to  the 
malady,  and  promised  speedy  relief.  The 
parish  received  the  new  minister  with  high 
enthusiasm,  and  the  city  straightway  rec- 
ognized in  him  a  popular  leader.  Fairer 
prospects  never  opened  before  any  minis- 
ter's ambition.  He  felt  that  he  had  found 
bis  fittest  field ;  the  parish  felt  that  they 
had  found  their  ideal  minister.  The  cour- 
age and  expectation  of  both  mounted  to  an 
unprecedented  height  The  one  was  at 
the  golden  noon  of  his  life,  with  rich  pow- 
ers finely  trained  and  tuned  to  effective 
use;  the  other  had  rounded  an  anxious 


point  in  every  church's  history,  but  partic- 
ularly so  in  this.  Now,  all  was  clear  and 
smooth  and  promising. 

It  was  in  this  happy  mood  I  found  them, 
when  I  went  down  to  Newark  from  New 
York,  early  in  March,  1873.  ^^t  a  painful 
conviction  fastened  on  me  as  I  met  my 
friend  and  listened  to  his  hopeful  words 
that  day.  I  thought  I  saw  in  his  prema- 
turely enfeebled  look  a  sad,  sure  prophecy 
of  speedy  decay.  I  recall  freshly  how  the 
visit  shadowed  my  spirits.  I  went  home 
with  the  feeling  of  having  been  at  a  funeral ; 
and  as  I  repeated  my  visits  to  his  house  at 
intervals  through  the  Spring,  the  shadow 
deepened  into  certainty.  The  last  Sunday 
in  April  he  was  forced  to  give  up  entirely  : 
and  from  that  time  on  through  the  twelve 
months  more  of  earthly  life  that  remained 
to  him,  his  career  was  a  brave  but  hopeless 
wrestle  with  the  destroyer.  He  went  away 
in  May  and  remained  a  few  weeks  ;  then 
returned  and  consulted  Dr.  Hammond  of 
New  York,  who  gave  the  disease  still  a 
new  name  and  flattered  the  patient  with 
hopes  of  recovery.  For  a  time  his  reme- 
dies confirmed  his  predictions.  There  was 
a  noticeable  change  for  the  better.  En- 
couraged by  this.  Dr.  Bartholomew  went 
up  into  the  country  to  rest  and  rally, 
strong  in  the  belief  that  he  would  come 
back  in  September  ready  to  resume  his 
work,  as  of  old.  Returning  in  September 
he  took  up  his  tasks,  but  evidently  with  a 
failing  hand.  Laboriously,  with  unyielding 
ambition  but  with  manifest  pain,  he  forced 
himself  to  his  post  and  through  his  duties, 
often  with  a  deadly  pallor  in  his  face  and  a 
lustreless  eye.  Two  months  of  such  violence 
to  nature  broke  him  entirely  down  again. 
He  was  very  ill  and  his  friends  despaired 
of  his  life.  But  once  more  he  rallied,  and 
this  time,  under  new  treatment  and  diet, 
he  came  up  surprisingly.  Those  who 
had  all  along  distrusted  the  permanency  of 
his  apparent  improvement,  became  hopeful. 
He  looked  better  and  showed  more  vi<j;or 
in  his  movements  in  January  than  at  any 
previous  time  during  a  year.  The  last 
Sunday  in  January  it  was  my  privilege  to 
be  with  him.  He  was  to  re-commence  the 
next  Sunday  and,  he  now  felt  confident, 
continue  on.    At  the  close  of  the  morning 
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sermon  he  spoke  tenderly  of  the  patience 
and  heroism  of  the  parish,  and  pathetically 
of  his  own  long  deferreJ  desire  to  do  the 
work  waiting  for  him.  He  announced  that 
he  should  resume  labor  the  next  Sunday 
and  tried  to  impart  hope  by  words  of  en- 
couragement He  did  begin  again  and 
through  fast  increasing  feebleness  and  at 
the  cost  of  incalculable  suffering,  held  on 
through*  four  Sundays.  Then  the  prostra- 
tion was  complete  and,  as  it  proved,  final. 
As  led  by  the  instinct  of  an  early  love,  he 
persisted  in  visiting  Boston  and  his  dear 
old  parish  in  Roxbury.  Two  weeks  he 
was  permitted  to  linger  in  the  midst  of 
familiar  friends  and  scenes,  but  all  of  that 
time  rapidly  sinking.  With  difficulty  he 
was  got  home  to  Newark,  where  he  took 
his  bed,  no  more  to  rise  from  it  forever. 
Gradually  fading  from  day  to  day  until  at 
last  he  lapsed  into  complete  unconscious- 
ness, John  G.  Bartholomew  closed  his 
lite  on  earth,  Tuesday  morning,  April  14, 
1874  —  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Ptesident  Lincoln. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  mention  that  he  who 
had  so  often  and  so  eloquently  commended 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  to 
others  in  trial,  leaned  utterly  on  it  himself 
as  the  *'  inevitable  hour  ''  drew  on.  His 
desire  to  live  and  make  a  more  complete 
and  worthy  record,  was  intense.  He  could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  leaving  his  work 
so  sadly  unfinished.  But  his  confidence  in 
•  the  Divine  wisdom  and  mercy  was  unshak- 
en, and  his  faith  in  the. reality  of  continued 
personal  existence  fot/nd  frequent  expres- 
sion in  the  utterance:  '* There  is  no  death ; 
I  am  immortal."  To  the  last,  his  thoughts 
dwelt  fondly  on  his  profession,  the  Church 
of  his  love,  his  brethren  in  the  ministry, 
and  the  preparation  of  his  eldest  son  for  the 
noble  calling  to  which  he  had  devoted  his 
life.  He  made  certain  requests  in  regard 
to  his  funeral,  set  his  house  in  order  and 
awaited  the  coming  of  the  last  messenger. 

The  funeral  service  was  held  in  the 
church  on  the  Friday  following  his  decease, 
and  was  conducted,  according  to  his  wish, 
by  his  intimate  personal  friend,  the  Rev. 
J.  M  Pullman  of  New  York.  Dr.  A.  Saxe 
of  Rochester,  another  warm  friend  of  Mr. 
Barvbolomew  and  one  for  whom  he  enter- 


tained a  peculiar  regard,  also  made  an  ad- 
dress. Rev.  Charles  Fluhrer  of  New  York, 
Rev.  Almon  Gunnison  of  Brooklyn,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Brooks  of  Philadelphia,  partici- 
pated in  the  solemn  service.  The  church 
interior  had  been  draped  in  black,  and  the 
altar  tastefully  decorated  with  floral  offer- 
ings and  emblems,  by  his  bereaved  people, 
whose  affection  for  him  had  been  proved 
through  an  almost  unprecedented  trial.  In 
the  course  of  his  touchingand  tender  funeral 
address,  Mr.  Pullman  related  the  following 
impressive  incident : 

'*  I  called  to  see  him  late?y,  and  he  was 
on  his  bed  ;  but  he  insisted  that  I  should 
tell  him,  point  by  point,  about  a  sermon  I 
had  preached  the  Sunday  before.  His 
mind  was  so  on  his  work  that  if  he  could 
not  preach  he  wanted  to  hear  something 
about  preaching.  So  I  told  him  as  clearly 
as  I  could  from  first  to  last.  He  said  it 
was  good  ;  then  he  sent  for  a  little  pocket- 
book  he  had  ;  and  when  it  was  brought  he 
opened  it,  and  took  out  this  bit  of  paper, 
and  handed  it  to  me  without  a  word.  I 
read  the  lines  printed  upon  it  I  saw  in 
them  only  a  very  touching  complaint  of 
some  one  whose  life-work  had  been  inter- 
rupted in  some  fashion  hard  to  bear.  I  did 
not  see  anything  so  particular  in  them  while 
by  his  side.  He  mav  have  read  them  to 
you,  but  they  can  be  neard  again  : 

*  The  L*rd  who  ftshioned  my  hand  for  woiUog 

Set  me  a  task,  and  it  U  not  done. 
I  have  tried  and  tried  since  the  early  morning, 


And  now  to  th«  westward  sioka 


rly  n 
tDe  I 


Now  I  know  that  my  task  will  never  he  finished. 

And  when  the  Master  calleth  my  name, 
Hb  voice  will  find  me  still  at  my  lahor, 

WeefMng  heside  it  in  weary  skuune. 

With  empty  hands  I  shall  rise  to  meet  him. 
And  when  he  asks  for  the  fruits  of  years. 

Nothing  have  I  to  lay  before  him 
But  broken  efforts  and  bitter  tears. 

Yet  when  he  calls  I  fain  would  hasten. 
Mine  eyes  are  dim  and  their  light  is  gone. 

I  am  as  weary  as  though  I  carried 
A  burden  of  beautiful  work  well  done. 

I  will  fold  my  empty  hands  on  my  bosom. 
Meekly,  thus,  in  the  shape  of  His  cro>s. 

And  the  Lord  who  made  them  so  frail  and  feeble^ 
May  be  will  pity  thetr  strife  and  loss.*  ** 

Mr.  Bartholomew  was  married  March  7, 
1855,  ^o  ^1^3  Frances  M.  Baker,  with 
whom  he  passed  nearly  twenty  years  of  un- 
alloyed domestic  happiness.  She,  with 
their  four  children,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  sustains  a  loss  which  it  is  hitile 
to  attempt  to  describe,  and  feels  a  grief  too 
sacred  to  be  paraded  before  the  public  eye. 
But  it  is  some  mitigation  of  even  her  great 
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sorrow,  to  know  how  widely  and  keenly  it 
Is  shared  by  hundreds  to  whom  his  word 
was  always  a  charm  and  his  presence  an 
hispiration.  It  was  his  expectation,  and  no 
small  part  of  his  solace  in  death,  that  his 
eldest  son,  bearing  his  own  name,  should 
succeed  him  in  his  cherished  profession. 
He  spoke  with  satisfaction  of  the  fact  that 
"  Johnny  "  had  voluntarily  made  choice  of 
the  ministry  as  the  goal  of  his  professional 
ambition,  and  he  watched  with  fond  hope 
the  development  of  his  aspirations  and 
tastes.  It  must  surely  be  both  an  admoni- 
tion and  an  inspiration  to  that  son,  to  re- 
flect that  his  father  passed  on  to  the  higher 
service  of  immortality,  in  the  confidence 
that  his  mantle  would  fall  on  the  worthy 
shoulders  of  his  own  first-born. 

Mr.  Bartholomew's  prominent  mental 
characteristics  were  intuition  and  senti- 
ment. He  was  impatient  of  the  laborious 
processes  by  which  the  understanding  co- 
ordinates ideas  and  discriminates  knowl- 
edge. He  perceived  immediately,  if  clearly 
at  all.  The  usual  effect  of  a  '*  chain  of  rea- 
soning "  on  his  mind  was  to  obscure  what 
before  was  tolerably  clear.  Truth  flashed 
upon  him,  or  it  missed  him.  His  whole 
organism  was  keenly  susceptible  to  impres- 
sions from  the  outer  world,  and  every  sight 
and  sound  reported  itself  instantaneously  as 
a  distinct  image  on  the  mind.  His  senses 
and  his  sensibilities  were  all  awake,  and  as 
he  walked,  or  talked,  or  read,  his  rapid 
glance  took  in  everything.  Or  if  anything 
escaped  the  glance,  it  was  to  him  the  same 
as  if  it  had  not  been  there.  To  delve  for 
facts,  except  as  they  had  become  attractive 
by  some  curious  association,  or  to  ponder 
deep  problems  and  inquire  patiently  of 
"fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  abso- 
lute," was  not  his  method 

By  *'  sentiment "  I  mean  that  operation 
of  the  mind  in  which  the  intellect  seems  to 
have  caught  its  bias  from  the  moral  and 
social  feelings.  It  is  intellect  heightened 
by  noble  emotion.  The  reason  is  not  ne- 
cessarily less  active  nor  the  judgment  less 
reliable ;  but  the  conscience  is  quicker  and 
the  sympathies  warmer.  Mr.  Bartholomew 
was  in  this  sense  eminently  a  man  of  senti- 
ment. He  judged  men  and  measures  and 
institutions  by  their  capacity  to  stir  good 


emotions  and  generate  humane  impulses. 
Towards  a  certain  class  of  men  it  was  as 
impossible  for  him  to  entertain  any  feeling 
as  towards  a  clock.  He  viewed  them  as 
complex  and  useful  machines,  but  to  him 
utterly  devoid  of  human  interest. 

With  such  an  intellectual  temperament 
he  was  fitted  above  everything  else  to  illus- 
trate human  feeling.  But  nature  had  been 
careful  to  make  no  contradiction  in  him  ; 
and  she  gave  him  a  physical  organization 
that  exactly  matched  the  mental.  She 
made  him  a  large,  hearty,  vivacious,  blood- 
ful  man,  charged  to  the  brim  with  life.  His 
was  a  contagious  presence,  radiating  light 
and  heat  through  every  circle  into  which  it 
came.  He  could  impress  himself  with 
wondrous  distinctness  on  every  listener, 
and  many  are  the  photographic  delineations 
of  character  he  has  printed  on  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  survivors.  He  not  only  loved 
humor,  he  was  an  embodiment  of  it.  He 
could  perceive  the  ludicrous,  as  he  per- 
ceived everything  else,  at  a  glance,  and  he 
could  communicate  his  perception  with  a 
stroke.  Equally  rapid  was  the  movement 
of  his  sympathies,  yes,  and  of  his  resent- 
ment. He  knew  the  look  of  sorrow  and 
the  features  of  care,  and  often  the  image  of 
such  a  face  arrested  his  sport  and  turned 
him  into  the  current  of  pathos.  He  quickly 
interpreted  the  air  or  accent  of  contempt, 
also;  and  his  indignation  at  injury,  real 
or  imaginary,  was  one  of  the  most  refresh- 
ing things,in  its  absolute  sincerity  and  hear- 
tiness, witnessed  in  this  conventional 
world. 

It  was  impossible  that  a  personality  so 
compounded  should  not  be  powerful. 
Everything  about  him  was  strongly 
marked,  —  his  virtues  and  his  failings,  his 
talents  and  his  deficiencies.  In  whatever 
respect,  therefore,  he  touched  society  he 
made  himself  felt.  He  could  not  live  in  any 
place,  hdwever  large,  and  not  be  known. 
Whether  men  were  ready  to  adopt  his  opin- 
ions and  follow  his  lead,  or  not,  they  were 
obliged  to  feel  the  force  and  persuasion  of 
his  influence.  The  quickness  with  which 
he  saw,  the  keenness  with  which  he  felt, 
the  fire  with  which  he  spoke,  forbade  indif- 
ference to  his  views.  But  it  was  in  the 
pulpit  that  all  these  qualities  were  so  fused 
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and  exalted  as  to  give  him  a  preeminence 
that  few  disputed.  When  he  had  filled 
himself  with  his  theme,  hxed  in  his 
thought  the  special  impression  he  desired 
to  make,  and  chosen  the  incidents  that 
were  to  illustrate  his  meaning,  he  was  sure 
to  carry  his  audience  with  him.  One 
might  go  away  and  criticise  ;  but  while  he 
was  under  the  magician's  spell  he  felt,  as 
everybody  else  did,  the  fascinating  power 
of  what  appeared  the  sublimest  truth,  the 
loftiest  zeal,  the  most  genuine  pathos,  the 
profoundest  conviction. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  was  a  master  of  th«> 
art  of  preaching.  In  the  first  place,  he 
held  his  voice  in  complete  command, 
whether  reading  from  manuscript  or  speak- 
extempore.  He  never  ranted.  In  easy, 
distinct,  conversational  tones  he  began, 
continued  and  ended.  He  did  not  "  mouth 
it "  as  most  of  the  preachers  do,  but  spoke 
his  words  "  trippinglj  on  the  tongue."  His 
ear  was  almost  perfect,  and  he  rarely  missed 
the  right  inflection.  His  intuitive  percep- 
tion enabled  him  to  read  the  effect  of  his 
words  on  his  hearers  as  he  moved  along, 
and  his  quick  appreciation  fitted  him  to 
avail  at  once  of  any  advantage  the  situation 
offered.  Then  he  was  by  nature  and  by 
taste  an  actor.  He  could  delineate  both 
an  idea  and  an  emotion.  It  was  as  much 
a  conviction  of  its  superiority  as  native  bias 
that  led  him  to  adopt  the  pictorial  method 
in  preaching.  He  believed  that  the  minds, 
but  particularly  the  hearts,  of  men  could  be 
most  surely  affected  by  raising  before  them 
the  image  of  the  good  to  be  sought  or  the 
evil  to  be  shunned.  He  therefore  cultivat- 
ed the  art  of  portrayal,  and  attained  a  rare 
perfection  in  it.  In  the  preparation  of  his 
discourses,  too,  he  studied  the  law  of  at- 
traction. There  was  art  in  his  method  of 
introducing  a  topic.  He  rarely  set  out  with 
an  abstract  proposition,  containing  in  a  nut- 
shell the  idea  he  was  to  unfold  and  illus- 
trate. He  contended  that  such  a  course 
was  to  fly  in  the  face  of  experience  and 
empty  the  subject  of  interest,  by  making 
an  exhaustive  statement  of  it  at  the  ouUet. 


His  method  was  to  come  to  the  point  by 
an  indirect  course,  that  piqued  curiosity 
and  insured  attention.  And  when  his  idea 
of  the  true  method  was  realized  in  the 
preparation,  his  lively  £uicy,  ready  wit, 
dramatic  expression,  sway  of  feeling  and 
cumulative  unction,  qualified  him,  as  few 
men  are  qualified,  to  '^take  up  the  audience 
in  his  arms,"  and  bathe  them  in  the  alter- 
nate overflow  ot  their  emotions  of  gladness 
or  grief. 

Bat  while  much  remains  to  be  said  which 
I  would  like  to  say  of  my  friend,  here  I 
must  pause.  His  departure  leaves  a  large 
void  in  the  Universalist  Church,  and  in 
many  hearts.  His  death  has  impressed 
me  more  than  that  of  any  of  my  brethren 
In  the  ministry  who  have  yet  gone.  He 
was  so  full  of  life,  and  drank  so  eagerly  the 
cup  of  earthly  joy,  that  it  affects  my  mind 
with  a  sudden  revulsion  to  think  of  him  as 
dead.  It  brings  home  to  me,  with  a  hith- 
erto unrealized  distinctness,  the  solemn 
fact  that  I,  too,  am  a  hastening  pilgrim, 
perchance  not  many  steps  from  the  thither 
side  of  the  narrow  bound  we  all  must  cross. 
But  while  our  sorrow  for  him  hath  this  ad- 
ded pang,  that  he  was  called  *'  in  all  his 
manhood*s  glorious  prime,"  may  we  not 
ailso  derive  comfort  from  the  reflection  that 
his  memory  will  ever  retain  the  fragrance 
of  youthful  inspiration?  His  *Meaf  has 
perished  in  the  green,"  and  therefore  our 
recollection  of  him  shall  have  a  fadeless 
freshness. 

**  So  many  worlds,  to  much  to  do,       * 
So  litde  done,  such  things  to  be« 
How  know  I  what  had  need  of  thee. 
For  thou  wert  strong  as  thou  wert  true  ? 

The  fame  b  quenched  that  I  foresaw, 
The  head  hath  missed  an  earthly  wreath : 
I  curse  not  nature,  no,  nor  death ; 

For  nothing  is  that  errs  from  law. 

We  pass :  the  path  that  each  man  trod 
Is  dim,  or  will  be  dim,  with  weeds : 
What  fame  is  left  for  human  deeds 

In  endless  age  ?    It  rests  with  God. 

Nor  blame  I  Death,  because  he  bare 

The  use  of  virtue  out  of  earth ; 

I  know  transplanted  human  worth 
Will  bloom  to  profit  otherwhere." 

/.  M,  Atwood. 
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Why  doth  an  earth-stain  on  thy  pinion  rest  ? 
Speed  hence,  thou  bird,  of  the  tree,  fearless  breast, 
0*er  cliff  and  flood,  sweep  to  thy  mountain-nest. 

Why  from  thine  eyrie  stooped  thou  to  the  plain  ? 
Thy  piercing  eye  seeketh  the  skies  in  vain, 
The  fettered  wings  will  never  rise  again. 

No  more,  when  winds  hold  their  wild  revelry, 
Wilt  thou  float,  fearless,  through  the  stormy  sky, 
Mocking  its  strife,  with  quick,  impatient  cry. 

How  dost  thou  loathe  the  earth,  the  rest,  the  chain ! 
How  dost  thou  pine  for  the  free  sky  again 
Oh  restless  rover  over  land  and  main ! 

Pity,  not  scorn,  for  thee !    The  friendly  dart 

Were  welcome  to  the  restless,  struggling  heart 

That  from  the  sky  it  loves  must  dwell  apart 

•  •««•««« 

Thus  upon  earth  dwells  many  a  fettered  soul. 

Here  throb  chained  hearts,  that  pine  to  reach  their  goal. 

But  powerless  are  held,  in  harsh  control. 

Oft  to  the  bars  of  a  dim  prison  cell 

They  come,  and  murmur  many  a  sad  farewell 

To  the  bright  realm  in  which  they  may  not  dwell. 

Poor,  restless  captive !    Such  as  these  thou  art, 
From  all  thou  lovest  dwelling  far  apart. 
Pity  for  thee,  thou  wronged  and  royal  heart ! 

Annie  E,  Johnson, 


The   Second  Wife, 

FR,OM  THE  GERMAN  OF  E.  MARLITT. 
V. 


LIANE  cast  a  glance  at  him,  their  happiness,  that   Uncle  Gisbert's  shadow 

eyes  met ;  but  there  was  not  a  trace  haunts  that  window-alcove ;  he  was  brought 

of  that  flame  which  kindles  from  eye  to  eye,  here  in  his  dying  hours.    But  what  do  I 

and  is  the  medium  of  understanding  be-  say  ?    Such  spectres  never  appear  to  sin- 

tween  two  persons.    She  said  to  herself  less  souls  like  yours.'' 

that  nothing  on  earth  would  have  power  "Other  spirits    have  only  power  over 

over  this  man^s  soul,  spoiled  by  fortune  and  ours  according  as  we  love  or  fear  them," 

flattered  by  woman*s  favor,  but  his  own  ve-  she  replied  simply,  without  regarding  the 

hement  wish  and  will.    And  he,  shrugging  mockery  in  his  tone.    "  I  am  not  afraid  of 

his  shoulders  and  taking  up  his  hat,  thought  your  uncle's  ghost,  but  I  might  ask  him 

he  read  in  the  gray  eyes  the  number  of  why  he  wished  to  die  just  on  this  spot." 

stitches  which  she  had  made  with  red  silk  "  That  I  can  tell  you.    He  wished  that 

during  his  speech.  his  last  glance  might  fall  on  his  '  Vale  of 

"  I  am  going,"  he  said.    "  Be  on  your  Cashmere,' "  he  replied  with  more  anima- 

guard,  Julianne ;  it  is  growing  dark,  and  our  tion,  stepping  close  to  her,  and  pointing 

brave  people  here  swear  by  their  hopes  of  out  into  the  garden.    "There,  under  that 
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obelisk,  he  was  buried.  Ah,  you  cannot 
see  the  monument ;  it  lies  more  to  the 
side,  —  there."  He  suddenly  took  her 
head  between  his  hands,  with  gentle  pres- 
sure, in  order  to  direct  her  gaze  rightly; 
his  fingers  sank  deep  into  the  masses  of 
golden  hair.  She  started  up,  shook  ofi  his 
hands,  and  stared  at  him  with  large,  offend- 
ed eyes,  in  unaffected  displeasure.  He 
stood  a  moment,  bewildered,  before  her,  a 
deep  flush  passing  over  his  face. 

"  Pardon  me !  I  shocked  myself  and 
you.  I  did  not  know  that  simple  contact 
caused  your  hair  to  send  forth  such  sparks,*' 
said  he,  with  unsteady  voice,  as  he  stepped 
away. 

She  was  already  seated  again,  and  bend- 
ing over  her  embroidery.  There  was  the 
same  air  of  calm  absorption  in  the  elastic 
figure  as  before ;  but  it  did  not  occur  to 
Mainau  to  think  that  this  woman  was 
counting  her  stitches ;  his  eye  was  fastened 
on  the  narrow  stripe  of  the  neck,  shining 
80  white  between  the  hanging  braids :  now 
he  saw  a  deep  flush  color  it  He  again 
took  up  his  hat  which  he  had  thrown  down ; 
be  felt  exasperated  at  these  unexpected 
outbursts  of  the  negative  element  in  this 
<<  red-haired  feminine  head,"  but  still  more 
angry  with  himself,  that  he,  in  a  harmless 
unconstraint,  had  suffered  a  repulse,  and 
that,  too,  from  an  unloved  woman.  In 
such  a  case,  an  entire  ignoring  of  what  had 
taken  place  was  the  only  alternative. 

"  I  might  really  wish  Uncle  Gisbert  could 
return  and  look  d  >wn  here,"  he  said,  step- 
ping into  the  haunted  window-niche;  he 
spoke  very  calmly.  *•  Thirteen  years  he 
has  lain  under  the  red  marble ;  meanwhile 
his  tropical  plants  beneath  this  northern 
sky  have  reached  a  growth  of  which  he, 
perhaps,  never  dreamed.  This  is  the  fre- 
quent cause  of  dispute  in  Schonwerth. 
When  our  severe  season  comes,  all  this 
abundance  of  plants  must  be  covered  by 
eaormous  glass  houses,  and  the  exotic  ani- 
mals also  require  great  care ;  it  costs  much 
money.  Every  year  Uncle  makes  new  ef- 
forts to  have  this  expensive  collection  di- 
minished, but  I  will  not  suffer  one  leaf  to 
be  destroyed." 

^  And  how  about  the  human  life,  which 
the  German  nobleman  brought  hither  under 


a  northern  sky  ?  "  she  asked,  her  melodious 
voice  slightly  sharpened. 
Again  he  stood  quickly  beside  her. 
"You  mean  the  woman  in  the  Indian 
house?"  he  said.  "There!  look  once  at 
that  boy  I "  He  pointed  to  Gabriel,  who, 
at  that  moment  was  carrying  Leo  on  his 
back,  the  slender  figure  of  the  improvised 
horse  bending  patiently  under  his  wild 
driver.  "That  is  a  type  of  the  race,  such 
as  was  brought  over  the  ocean  as  a  precious 
treasure,  —  cowardly,  submissive  as  a  dog, 
faithless  when  tempted.  The  boy  is  inex- 
pressibly repulsive  to  me.  I  would  much 
sooner,  forgive  a  tew  bruises  of  retaliation 
on  my  boy's  back  than  this  dog-like  servil- 
ity behind  the  human  face  divine.  Leo, 
get  down  immediately ! "  he  ordered,  in  a 
harsh  tone,  looking  out  at  the  glass  door. 

Gabriel  was  just  on  the  upper  step; 
though  much  heated  by  the  uneasy  burden 
which  he  had  brought  up  the  steps  on  his 
shoulders,  still  his  face  was  pale,  but  not 
with  the  pallor  of  sickness,  for  the  delicate 
lines  ol  his  oval  countenance  were  as  firm 
and  sound  as  if  defined  on  a  yellowish 
marble. 

"Go  home!"  said  Mainau,  roughly, 
turning  his  back  upon  him. 

The  childish  but  melancholy  smile  which 
parted  the  boy's  lips  as  he  mounted  the 
steps,  disappeared;  terror  drove  the  last 
drop  of  blood  from  his  face.  It  cut  Liane 
to  the  heart  to  see  how,  nevertheless,  he 
carefully  lowered  the  harsh  man's  child  to 
the  ground,  and  how  he  could  not  resist 
passing  his  hand  caressingly  over  Leo's 
curly  head.  Poor  boy!  his  young  soul 
was  given  into  the  power  of  a  strict  Church 
and  a  most  unbending  aristocracy;  and 
the  arbitrary  man,  who  could  by  his  power 
protect  him,  trod  him  under  foot,  in  his 
blind  prejudice,  with  deep  contempt. 

"  Good-night,  my  dear  child !  "  she  said, 
as  the  boy  glided  noiselessly  down  the 
steps.  At  the  same  time  she  laid  her  work 
away  and  arose.  Conscious  of  her  entire 
want  of  influence,  she  spoke  not  a  word  in 
fiaivor  of  the  ill-used  child,  but  as  she  stood 
there  her  whole  manner  was  a  protest 
against  the  conduct  of  the  harsh  master. 
For  a  moment  he  looked  silently  towards 
her,  then  attempted  to  re-light  his  cigar. 
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<<  Do  you  see  that  rare  Musa  there  ?  "  he 
asked,  coldly,  pointing  to  one  of  the  ba- 
nana trees  in  the  India  garden.  '*It  reaches 
op  gratefully  towards  the  cold  sky,  while 
that  foreign  human  parasite  grovels  among 
the  veriest  menials.  There, -^  I  know  no 
mercy." 

Liane  was  standing  with  her  back  tow" 
ards  him,  laying  her  worsteds  in  order  in 
the  work-basket ;  not  even  an  eyelid  was 
raised. 

"  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  look  at 
me  ? "  said  he,  with  sudden  harshness,  Ux 
the  first  time  dropping  the  conversational 
tone  of  the  good  comrade,  and  speaking  as 
lord  and  master ;  he  was  offended.  ^  It  is 
a  new  experience  that  my  wife  should  gird 
herself  with  the  whole  armor  of  virtuous 
contempt  and  moral  superiority  for  the  sake 
of  that  — bastard.** 

A  shock  of  terror  flashed  through  her 
such  as  she  had  experienced  when  the  im- 
perious voice  of  her  mother  unexpectedly 
struck  her  ear.  She  turned  anxiously  a 
pale  face  towards  him ;  in  this  moment  of 
surprise  it  was  the  most  lovely,  innocent 
maiden  fece  which  looked  at  him  with 
large,  terrified  eyes.  His  anger  and  vexa- 
tion softened  at  once. 

"  Heavens  I  how  pale  you  are,  Julianne ! 
You  look  at  me  with  such  eyes  as  Red 
Riding  Hood  at  the  wicked  wolf.  Now  all 
is  over  with  our  good  comradeship,  is  it 
not?    I  should  be  sorry  —  ^ 

He  gave  a  shrug  of  regret,  as  if  he  would 
express  his  solicitude  about  the  carehUly 
cultivated  serenity  of  Schoawerth  Castle. 

"  I  will  explain  to  you  briefly  the  circum- 
stances," he  added,  after  walking  quickly 
up  and  down  the  room.  <<  When  Uncle  Gia- 
bert,  after  a  long  absence,  returned  to  his 
German  home,  I  was  a  boy  of  fourteen 
years,  who  worshipped  his  < India  Uncle' 
without  ever  having  seen  him.  It  was 
known  that  through  trade  his  inheritance 
was  increased  a  thousand  fold;  stories 
were  told  of  his  adventures  which  could 
figure  amoQg  the  tales  of  the  '  Thousand 
and  One  Nights ; '  and  yet,  when  from  Be- 
nares he  sent  orders  for  Schonwerth  to  be 
bought  and  laid  out  according  to  his  direc-^ 
tions,  the  people  of  our  good  capital  opened 
mouth  and  eyes  wide.    I  shall  never  for- 


get, never,  the  handsome  man,  with  the 
peculiar  gestures  and  genial  face,  in  which, 
however,  the  gloomiest  melancholy  was  al- 
ready brooding.  His  *  Vale  of  Cashmere ' 
was  his  idol,  and  behind  the  wire  fence 
lived  a  being  who^  under  his  careful  direc- 
tions, had  been  lifted  from  the  carriage  into 
a  sedan  chair,  and  carried  into  that  Indian 
house,  and  those  who  were  so  fortunate  to 
bear  this  '  pale  lotus  flower  of  the  Ganges ' 
during  this  procedure,  swore  that  it  was 
no  woman's  body,  but '  a  sprite  combined 
of  air  and  vapor.' " 

Such  an  impression  was  still  made  by 
that  foreign  being,  who,  half  woman,  half 
child,  lay  on  the  cane  bedstead,  an  airy 
form,  held  to  the  earth  apparently  only  by 
metallic  chains  and  bracelets. 

*<  Besides  Uncle  Marshal,  and  the  court 
priest,  who  at  that  time  was  a  simple  chap- 
lain, few  persons  came  to  Castle  Schon<* 
werth ;  the  haughty  demeanor  of  its  owner 
frightened  all  away,"  continued  Baron 
Mainau.  '*  I  myself  only  once  enjoyed  the 
favor  of  being  allowed  to  make  him  a  visit 
of  three  days,  and  then  it  happened  to  me 
as  to  the  inquisitive  wives  of  Bluebeard." 
He  laughed  gayly,  and  knocked  the  ashes 
from  his  cigar.  "  Not  to  the  peril  of  my 
life,  to  be  sure,  but  my  uncle  simply  for- 
bade me  to  come  again.  The  Indian  worn* 
an  behind  the  fence  there  haunted  my  hot^ 
boyish  brain  more  than  was  good  for  me ; 
why  should  I  not  climb  over  the  grating  in 
orckr  to  see  the  woman  whom  Uncle  Gis- 
bert  was  said  to  love  madly  ?  The  gate 
was  not  locked,  and  the  lotus  flower  was 
£su-  from  being  imprisoned ;  but  I  am  con- 
vinced she  did  not  wish  to  be  annoyed  by 
the  beardless  nephew  of  her  lord  and  mas- 
ter, and  therefore  it  was  forbidden  me  to 
wander  about  in  the '  Vale  of  Cashmere.' 
Therefore  with  violent  heart-beats  I  crept 
throt^h  its  thick  bushes,  and  did  not  look 
up  until  my  uncle  stood  before  me.  He 
did  not  say  a  word ;  but  the  pitying  smik 
of  scorn  which  for  a  moment  brightened 
his  gloomy  eyes  mortified  me  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  I  forgot  all  my  pride  of  youth, 
and  ran  away  as  if  hotly  pursued.  That 
same  day,  without  any  orders  from  me,  the 
carriage  stood  before  Schonwerth  door; 
the  dismayed  nephew  was  coolly  assisted 
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into  it  by  the  uncle,  with  a  friendly  fare- 
well, and  was  sent  back  to  the  Institute ; 
that  was  cold  water ! 

"  I  did  not  see  my  uncle  again,"  said  he, 
after  a  pause,  "till  his  last  wishes  were  be- 
ing fulfilled ;  till  the  physician  was  in  the 
act  of  saturating  the  body  with  a  decom- 
posing preparation.  I  had  been  summoned 
from  the  University  to  the  funeral  in 
Schonwerth.  All  was  changed :  there  he 
lay  in  a  white  satin  shroud ;  instead  of  the 
fragrance  of  the  roses  of  Cashmere,  odious 
incense-odors  floated  around  him;  no 
voice,  of  nightingales  penetrated  through 
the  black-draped  windows,  —  instead,  the 
murmur  of  prayers  whispered  around  him, 
and  by  the  priest's  mouth  he  was  praised 
for  having  turned  at  the  last  hour  from  the 
error  of  his  ways  to  the  true  path.  Not 
very  flattering  for  their  dogmas,"  he  inter- 
rupted  his  narrative,  "that  the  soul  often 
accepts  them  first,  when  it  is  infected  by 
the  sickly  body,  when  all  the  nerve-strings 
are  untuned  or  broken,  and  the  poor  brain, 
anxious  and  incapable,  floats  in  the  mists 
of  approaching  death !  Yes,  that  was  the 
end,  the  pitiful  close  of  an  ideal  life,  as 
wonderful  as  a  fairy  tale." 

Liane  still  stood  by  her  work-table, 
scarcely  conscious  how  many  times  she 
wound  and  unwound  her  worsteds.  There 
arched  the  lofty  window  where  the  Uncle 
Gisbert  died,  — died  with  his  eyes  ^xtd.  on 
his  creation ;  and  his  soul  went  home 
soothed  rather  by  the  contemplation  of  this 
image^  than  by  the  clouds  of  incense  and 
the  other  priestly  apparatus  and  efforts.  A 
gray,  ghostly  twilight  crept  into  the  window 
niche,  over  the  floor,  and  showed  the  black 
outlines  of  a  gigantic  cross  on  the  oak- 
wainscot;  it  fell  also  on  the  narrator,  whose 
voice  ran  through  all  the  gradations  of  gay- 
est self-derision  and  of  indignation. 

"I  knew  that  a  child  was  bom  in  the 
Indian  house,"  he  continued,  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence.  "I  saw  it  once  in  Mrs. 
Lohn's  arms ;  at  that  time  the  little,  sad 
face  touclied  me.  No  will  was  to  be  found, 
and  morally  I  was  convinced  that  the  boy 
was  to  be  looked  on  as  the  first  heir.  I 
said  this ;  then  a  paper  was  laid  before  me. 
Uncle  Gisbert  died  of  a  fearful  throat  dis- 


order ;  for  months  before  his  death  he 
could  not  speak,  and  only  made  himself  un- 
derstood through  writing ;  many  such  pa- 
pers lie  there,"  —  he  point  ^  to  a  tall,  an- 
tique desk ;  "  in  this  so-called  rarity  sec- 
retary they  are  preserved  by  the  Marshal. 
One  of  these  papers  repudiated  in  severest 
terms  the  resident  of  the  Indian  house  as  a 
faithless  woman,  and  ordered  most  decid- 
^ly  that  the  boy  should  be  brought  up  to 
the  service  of  the  Church.  Nothing  could 
be  replied  to  this,  and  indeed,  I  did  not . 
wish  to  oppose  it;  I  was  indignant,  and 
am  so  to  this  day,  that  even  a  man  like 
him  must  suffer  so  severely  under  the 
snake-like  falseness  of  a  woman.  My  un- 
cle and  I  were  the  rightful  heirs,  and  we 
took  possession  of  the  property.  Now  I 
myself  was  the  master  of  the  India  garden  ; 
now  there  met  me  no  longer  the  tall  figure 
of  my  uncle,  With  the  quietly  folded  arras 
and  the  fiery  sword  of  a  mocking  smile ; 
and  in  the  house  with  the  cane  roof  the 
adored  Motus  flower'  lay 'as  if  prostrated 
by  an  avenging  lightning  stroke." 

"  Now  you  might  see  her  ?  "  came,  as  if 
involuntarily,  to  Liane's  Kps. 

He  turned  around  with  a  gesture  of  dis- 
gust 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  Not  at  all.  I  was 
cured  forever  1  A  faithless  woman  I  would 
not  touch  with  my  foot.  And  then,"  he 
shook  himself,  "  I  never  can  look  at  sick 
people ;  every  healthy  fibre  in  my  body  re- 
bels against  it  The  woman  is  confused  in 
brain,  paralyzed  in  all  her  limbs,  and  at 
times  screams  to  pierce  the  very  ears :  she 
has  been  dying  for  these  thirteen  years. 
I  have  never  seen  her,  and  avoid,  as  much 
as  I  can,  the  path  to  the  India  house." 

Liane  covered  the  basket  anu  called  to 
Leo,  who  was  amusing  himself  by  throwing 
stones  in  the  court-yard.  During  Mainau's 
narration  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  must 
step  up  to  his  side,  and  looking  up  to  him, 
show  her  warm  participation  in  what  he 
pictured ;  now,  suddenly,  the  odious  head 
of  a  revolting  egotism  hissed  its  sharp  ac- 
cents, driving  her  away  again  from  the  ar- 
rogant man  who,  in  the  pride  of  invicible 
vigor,  believed  himself  proof  against  any 
visitation  of  disease,  and  thrust  aside,  with- 
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out  farther  tliou|!;ht,  everjrthing  which  af- 
fected him  unpleasantly,  or  might  disturb 
his  enjoyment  of  life. 

"  Say  good-night  to  papa,  Leo ! "  she  re- 
minded the  boy,  who  flew  eagerly  to  her 
and  clung  to  her  arm. 

Mainau  lifted  him  and  kissed  him. 

"  No  A  you  will  not  enquire  again  for  the 
woman  in  the  India  house,  Julianne  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  I  hope  also  never  to  hear  again  that 
defiant  and  tender  <  Good-night,  my  dear 
child'    You  understand  that  I  must  act — " 

**  I  am  slow  of  thought  and  need  time  to 
form  an  opinion,"  she  interrupted ;  then 
bowed,  and  with  Leo  left  the  room. 

'*  Schoolmistress  1 "  he  murmured  angri- 
ly between  his  teeth,  and  turned  his  back 
upon  her.  "  Bah  !  she  suits  well  here ! " 
he  thought,  with  relief,  and  called  for  his 
horse ;  then  rode  to  the  dty  to  spend  the 
evening  and  night  there.  An  hour  later,  as 
he  sat  in  an  aristocratic  hotel,  he  said  to 
his  friend  Rudiger : 

**  I  have  drawn  a  great  prize ;  my  wife 
does  not  sing,  does  not  paint,  nor  play  the 
piano.  Happy  am  1 1  I  shall  uever  be  dis- 
turbed by  diLUanU  obtrusions.  She  often 
looks  handsomer  than  I  at  first  suspected ; 
but  she  has  no  esprity  and  not  the  slightest 
tendency  to  coquetry;  she  will  never  be 
dangerous.  %  far  not  so  narrow  as  I  be- 
lieved, and  much  less  sentimental;  she 
thinks,  however,  very  slowly,  and  for  her 
life  long  will  hold  ^t  to  the  opinions  ac- 
quired at  school  with  the  tenacity  of  un- 
imaginative people.  So  much  the  better 
for  me  I  Her  letters  to  me  I  can  already 
analyze,  — stiff  sentences  of  the  earnest 
school-girl,  with  household  matters  tor  the 
theme;  they  will  cause  me  no  sleepless 
nights.  Leo  has  become  very  much  at- 
tached to  her  and  learns  well ;  Uncle  seems 
to  be  awed  by  her  composed  manner,  her 
natural  coldness,  and  the  Trachenberg 
haughtiness,  which  she  well  understands 
how  to  display  at  suitable  moments.  In 
fourteen  days  I  start  on  my  journey." 

A  message  was  come  from  the  Duchess 
to  the  Marshal,  saying  that  she  with  her 
two  boys  would  visit  him.  This  was  noth- 
ing uncommon.    In  the  lifetime  of  her  hus- 


band the  court  often  spent  whole  days  in 
Schonwerth;  for  the  Marshal  stood  high 
in  honor,  and  was  always  heaped  with 
proofs  of  favor  as  b^l^g  an  attach^  of  the 
ducal  boose,  ready  tor  die  for  his  loyalty. 
Even  during  the  year  of  mourning,  when 
the  noble  lady,  with  exemplary  strictness, 
lived  so  retired  from  all  that  could  present 
the  slightest  appearance  of  social  pleasure, 
she  had  often  taken  an  afternoon  cofiee  in 
Schonwerth  castle.  Certainly  her  beauti- 
ful face,  under  the  black  crape  frill,  ap- 
peared almost  stony  In  its  gnef ;  and  even 
the  Marshal,  with  hi^  practised  courtier's 
glance,  had  gradually  yielded  to  the  con- 
viction that  this  bowed  widow  must  have 
deeply  loved  her  husband.  During  the 
time  before,  and  after  Mainau's  marriage, 
she  did  not  enter  the  castle,  merely  send- 
ing messages  of  sympathy  when  she  heard 
the  old  gentleman  was  more  afflicted  than 
ever  witn  the  gout. 

Now  one  afternoon  HerrVon  Rudiger 
appeared  and  made  the  Marshal  happy 
with  the  news  that  the  little  princes  wished 
to-morrow  to  come  as  usual  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  themselves  pluck  the  early 
grapes  and  dwarf-fruits  from  the  trellises  in 
Schonwerth  gardens.  They  were  just  sit- 
t'ng  at  dessert  The  Marshal  arose  as  if 
he  had  renewed  his  youth.  He  leaned  his 
crutch  in  the  corner,  and  with  clenched 
teeth  and  a  side-glance  at  the  mirror,  made 
an  attempt  to  walk,  without  support,  to  the 
nearest  window ;  here  he  nodded  to  Liane 
to  come  to  him,  and  gave  her  his  orders  for 
the  morrow. 

"There,  we  have  it  I"  said  Mainau  to 
his  wife,  whom  he  followed  as  she  left  the 
room.  <*  I  have  willingly  acceded  to  >our 
wish,  not  to  be  presented  until  after  my  re- 
turn. Now  the  Duchess  forces  you  to  ap- 
pear before  her  to-morrow."  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders  with  a  strange  mixture  of  re- 
strained laughter,  flattered  vanity  and  ma- 
licious scorn.  <<  It  cannot  any  longer  be 
avoided." 

"  I  know  it,"  she  replied,  with  perfect 
composure,  taking  out  a  memorandum  book 
to  note  down  the  Marshal's  previous 
orders.  * 

"  Fine  I  Your  composure  in  all  positions 
and  circumstances  is  truly  admirable.  Only 
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I  wish  to  remind  yon  of  one  tbhig,  you  will 
allow  me,  Julianne  ?  The  Duchess  has  a 
scornful  manner,  very  likely  to  wound,  for 
too  quaint  simplicte  in  toilette  matters. 
Your  inclinations  — ^ 

I  hope  you  will  give  me  credit  for  hav- 
ing tact  enough  to  know  how  to  discrimi- 
nate, when  I  have  to  follow  my  own  incli- 
nations or  the  obligations  of  my  position," 
she  pleasantly  interrupted  him. 

Meanwhile  they  reached  the  corridor 
door,  leading  to  Mainau's  apartments. 
Here  stood  two  new  travelling  tmaks, 
which  had  been  brought  while  they  were  at 
dinner.  Mainau*s  eyes  sparkled  at  the 
sight,  as  if  already  in  spirit  he  saw  himself 
flying  over  mountain  and  valley  far,  far 
away  from  Schonwerth  castle.  He  lifted 
one  to  examine  the  lock,  while  Liane  de- 
scended to  the  kitchen  to  consult  with 
Mrs.  Lohn  and  the  cook. 

The  Marshal  had  silently  allowed  Liane 
to  undertake  the  superintendence  of  the, 
household — no  easy  or  agreeable  position. 
Continually  she  roust  contend  with  the 
mean  avarice  of  the  old  gentleman  who 
haggled  over  every  penny.  His  unbounded 
suspicion,  his  fear  of  being  cheated  and 
robbed,  made  itself  hourly  apparent  in  an 
almost  disgusting  manner.  Added  to  this, 
was  his  undiminished  ill-humor  at  this 
hated  second  marriage  of  Mainau.  The 
young  wife  stood  perpetually  in  arms 
against  him.  She  knew  that  he  watched 
every  step,  so  hx  as  it  was  possible ;  that 
even  the  letters  from  her  home  passed 
through  his  hands  before  they  reached 
hers.  The  letter^  of  her  brother  and  sister 
may  have  seemed  more  harmless  to  him  — 
they  seldom  bore  the  marks  of  handling. 
But  a  few  days  before,  a  letter  from  her 
mother  arrived  —  the  first  since  her  mar- 
riage. Liane  could  not  fail  to  see  that  the 
seal  had  been  broken,  and  this  made  her 
doubly  vexed  in  regard  to  the  contents. 
Countess  Trachenberg  complained  over  her 
life  with  its  terrible  deprivations.  The 
physician  pressingly  recommended  to  her  a 
journey  to  some  baths  ;  but  Ulrica  guarded 
their  purse  like  a  dragon,  and  did  not  allow 
her  a  groschen  ;  she  therefore  turned  lo 
her  "  favorite  daughter  "  and  begged  her  to 
send  her  a  small  portion  of  her  abundant 


allowance.  Liane  was  confirmed  in  her 
belief  that  the  Marshal  had  really  read  this 
letter,  by  his  piercing,  malicious  look,  as 
she  entered  the  dining-room  the  next  day. 

This  continued  strife  with  the  Marshal 
was  unknown  to  Mainau ;  in  his  presence 
the  old  gentleman  guarded  face  and  tongue 
with  the  masterly  skill  of  an  expert  courtier, 
and  to  complain  to  the  husband,  who  wished 
for  peace  at  any  price,  never  occurred  to  the 
young  wife. 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  as 
Liane  entered  the  saloon,  whose  glass  door 
opened  on  the  broad  entrance-steps.  On 
these  steps  the  Marshal  wished  to  receive 
the  Duchess.  He  was  already  in  the  saloon, 
talking  with  the  priest  who  sat  beside  him. 

As  Liane  entered,  it  seemed  as  if  a  sud- 
den brightness  filled  the  room.  She  wore 
a  Ught  blue  silk  skirt  with  a  moderate  train  ; 
tiie  bodice  velvet  of  a  deeper  shade.  These 
harmonizing  blues  and  the  dark  gclden  lus- 
tre of  the  waving  hair  above  the  forehead 
of  this  youthful  fiice  were  wonderfully  eflfec- 
tivt.  Wide,  open  sleeves,  lined  with  silk, 
tell  down  below  the  hips,  leaving  the  arms 
exposed  ;  these  and  the  neck  were  covered 
with  white  lace.  Even  in  the  silver-em- 
broidered bridal-dress,  the  graceful  Tra- 
chenberg form,  and  the  delicately  clear 
complexion  of  the  ^  red-head  "  were  not  so 
strikingly  displayed  as  in  to-day's  attire. 

"  You  are  much  too  early,  my  lady  I " 
cried  the  Marshal  "The  Duchess  does 
not  come  until  four  o'clock.*'  With  unmis- 
takable displeasure  his  eyes  fastened  on  the 
magnificent  bouquet  which  she  held  in  her 
hand.  "  Heavens !  what  a  waste  of  flowers ! 
You  must  have  plundered  the  whole  green- 
house, jay  dear !  Raoul  is  foolishly  fond 
of  these  gloxinias,  gesaerias,  and  whatever 
else  those  rare  South  American  plants  are 
called.  They  cost  monstrous  sums,  and 
serve  only  to  wither  in  intrusive  hands. .  It 
is  not  required  that  the  mistress  of  the 
house  appear  in  ball<<UTay." 

Liane  stood  quiet  and  let  him  rail  on ; 
then  satisfied  herself  by  replying,  "  Mainau 
desired  that  I  should  present  these  flowers 
to  the  Duchess  on  her  arrival.'' 

"  Ah,  so  —  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  !  " 
He  looked  at  his  watch.  "  We  have  time 
yet^and  I  will  use  it  to  inform  you  of  sonte- 
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thing  which  is  very  unpleasant  and  painful 
to  me ;  but  I,  alas,  cannot  alter  what  has 
happened.  This  morning  you  sent  a  small 
hox  to  Rudisdorf  to  Countess  Ulrica.  I 
like  to  have  all  mail  matter  laid  before  my 
eyes,  in  the  tin  box,-  which  is  sent  every 
morning  to  the  city.  I  do  not  know  what 
awkward  hands  they  may  have  been,  to 
whom  the  box  was  entrusted,  but  it  was  de- 
livered  to  me  broken.''  He  drew  out  a  small 
box  h-om  under  his  chair,  a  portion  of  whose 
cover  was  hanging  loose. 

In  the  first  moment  a  deep  flush  passed 
over  her  face,  then  as  quickly  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  deadly  paleness  ;  even  the 
tight- pressed  lips  were  colorless.  Her  look 
fell  involuntarily  on  the  court-priest,  who 
made  a  movement  forward  —  his  eloquent 
eyes  fixed  on  her  face  with  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  gloomy^ardor  and  anxious  solicitude. 
This  one  look  restored  her  composure* 
Laying  her  bouquet  on  the  tal^  she 
stepped  nearer. 

*'  I  must  speak  of  something  which  is 
very  embarrassing  to  me,"  continued  the 
Marshal,  with  affected  hesitation.  He 
cleared  his  throat  and  pissed  his  hand 
over  his  upper  lip,  as  if  stroking  a  beard, 
which  was  not  there  ;  while  his  little  sharp 
eyes  sparkled  on  the  young  wife,  with  the 
fierce  glow  in  the  eyes  of  the  malicious  cat- 
race.  "  However,  we  are  by  ourselves  here, 
my  dear  young  lady,  and  it  will  never  go 
beyond  these  walls,  that  you,  as  I  suspect, 
have  committed  a  slight  error."  He  slowly 
took  from  his  breast-pocket  a  small  jewel- 
case.  *'  This  dropped  into  my  hands  as  I, 
angry  2lt  the  awkwardness  of  our  servants, 
somewhat  hastily  took  up  the  box."  He 
pressed  the  spring  and  the  satin-lined  lid 
flew  back.  A  beautiful  amethyst  sur- 
rounded by  small  diamonds  flashed  forth 
its  reddish  blue  fire.  The  stones  were  set 
in  a  rosette  form,  to  be  used  as  a  brooch  or 
a  locket. 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  am  mistaken/^  said  he, 
hoWing  out  the  jewel,  "  but  I  couki  swear 
that  I  have  seen  this  charming  little  rosette 
on  my  daughter's  neck.  Is  it  not  a  piece 
from  Raoul's  family  jewels  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Liane,  calmly  taking  up  the 
rosette.  She  pushed  aside  the  gold  back^ 
"the  arms  of  Prince  Thurgan  you  certainly 


know.  Sir  Marshal.  Have  the  goodness  to 
convince  yourself  that  they  are  engraved 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  rosette.  I  inher- 
ited it  from  my  grandfl||tber  on  the  father's 
side.  You  will  now  Vobliged  to  say  that 
to  the  descendant  of  this  Princess  Thurgan 
a  mistake  of  that  kind,  or  as  you  '  suspect,' 
an  error,  is  entirely  impossible." 

"  Good  heaven  1  my  dear,  young  lady," 
he  exclaimed,  now  really  embarrassed, 
'*  have  I  then  so  unskilfully  expressed  my- 
self, that  you  could  so  entirely  misunder- 
stand me  ?  Impossible  1  One  cannot  say 
things  of  which  one  has  never  entertained 
a  thought  Betides  I  was  yet  right  when 
I  believed  in  a  mistake  —  that  is  an  ex« 
change — for  in  our  house  actually  exists 
the  same  jewel." 

"I  know  it  The  chest  with  Raoul's 
family  jewels  stands  in  my  dressing-room. 
Soon  after  my  arrival  here  I  compared  each 
piece  with  the  list" 

"  That  is,  you  took  possession  of  them  ai 
once,  which  I  do  not  at  all  disapprove,  my 
lady.  Being  yourself  thus  richly  suppbed, 
you  were  also  perfectly  right  in  sending 
back  to  your  home,  especially  to  your  sis- 
ter Ulrica,  these  crumbs  of  your  former 
grandeur ;  you  no  longer  need  them,  and  to 
her  they  will  be  very  welcome." 

An  unmeasured  bitterness  lay  in  these 
tones,  the  most  abominable  mockery  in  the 
smile  which  distorted  the  old  gentleman's 
lips.  Liane  wrestled  hard  with  herself  to 
prevent  the  tears  starting  to  her  ty^  —  if 
he  saw  these  signs  of  deieat,  she  was  lost 
She  took  the  box  from  the  floor  and  placed 
it  on  the  rococo  writing-desk  beside  which 
he  sat 

"  You  are  mistaken.  Marshal,"  she  replied, 
firmly  returning  his  look.  ''  I  shall  honor 
the  mementos  of  your  daughter,  and  never 
wear  the  jewels  with  which  she  adorned 
herselfl  I  only  examined  them  because  I 
am  responsible  for  their  completeness. 
You  are  farther  mistaken  when  you  think  I 
send  this  jewels  to  Rudisdorf,  in  order  to 
adorn  my  sister  with  this  '  crumb  of  a  former 
grandeur.'  My  Ulrica  1  How  she  would 
smile  at  such  a  thought ! "  She  pried  open 
the  remainder  of  the  cover  with  a  paper-knife 
lying  on  the  table,  and  with  hasty  hands 
took  out  a  package  of  dried  plants  en- 
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closed  in  tissue  papers,  then  laid  on  one 
side  a  flat  object  also  wrapped  in  soft  paper, 
apparently  a  picture ;  then  turning  the 
empty  box  downwafllpy  she  struck  lightly 
on  the  bottom  of  W  ^  Beside  the  heir- 
loom of  my  grandmother,  it  contains  noth- 
ing of  any  money  value,"  said  she  sternly, 
looking  proudly  down  on  the  man  of  base 
thoughts,  over  whose  sunken  cheeks  a 
light  flush  of  shame  now  flitted.  This  pun- 
ishment he  well  deserved. 

"  Heavens !  why  was  this  proof  neces- 
sary?'' he  exclaimed.  ''Shall  I  beg  your 
pardon,  when  it  never  occurred  to  me  to 
offend  you  ?  How  could  I  ever  presume  to 
doubt  your  truthfulness  ?  I  believe  every 
word,  my  lady  —  believe  all  you  say,  even 
if  you  at  this  moment  would  assure  me  that 
you  send  this  jewel  home  simply  in  order 
to  have  it  hung  around  your  mamma's  pet 
dog." 

His  voice  sounded  too  impertinent.  An- 
ger drove  the  hot  blood  into  Liane's  tem- 
ples. She  was  in  the  act  of  turning  her 
back  upon  him  and  leaving  the  room,  as 
she  saw  the  priest  who  had  hitherto  re- 
mained silent,  suddenly  loose  his  folded 
arms  with  a  violent  movement,  and  cast  a 
glance  at  the  old  gentleman,  as  if  his  flash- 
ing eyes  would  stab  him,  could  eyes  do 
this.  Was  he  coming  to  her  help  ?  Would 
he  defend  her?  Was  this  one  of  those 
''  evil  moments "  when  he  wished  her  to 
summon  him  ?  Never,  never  would  she 
extend  even  a  flnger-tip  in  partnership  to 
this  priest,  who  with  iron  hand,  with  all 
the  worldly  power  at  his  command,  curbed 
every  human  soul  which  came  into  his  do- 
main. 

''  At  least,  my  brain  is  not  guilty  of  such 
absurdities,"  said  Liane,  quickly  mastering 
herself,  in  order  to  anticipate  any  word 
from  the  priest  **  I  am  a  daugh^r  of  the 
Trachenbergs ;  and  they  have  alwaya  taken 
life  too  gravely  to  be  so  childishly  frivolous. 
Why  should  I  keep  silent  ?  All  the  world 
knows  that  we  are  poor.  I  send  the  rosette 
to  my  mother  to  enable  her  to  go  to  some 
springs  recommended  her." 

''  Ah,  what  do  you  try  to  make  me  be- 
lieve ?  "  laughed  the  Marshal.  "  Or  shall  I 
accuse  you  of  the  meanest  parsimony  ?  You 


draw    an    allowance  of    three    thousand 
thalers  — " 

**  I  believe  it  is  singly  and  alone  my  busi- 
ness how  I  dispose  of  that  money,"  she  in- 
terrupted. 

"Very  well.  I  have  not  the  right  to  in- 
quire whether  you  lay  it  in  Government- 
bonds,  or  purchase  your  muslin  dresses 
with  it  As  for  that,  what  conception  have 
you  of  the  value  of  such  a  jewel?  The 
thing  is  hardly  worth  eighty  thalers.  Ye 
gods  1  eighty  thalers  for  a  journey  for  the 
Countess  Trachenberg ! " 

"  The  jewel  has  already  been  appraised," 
she  replied,  bravely  retaining  her  compos- 
ure. "  I  know  that  its  value  will  not  suffice 
for  the  whole  expense.  For  that  reason  I 
have  —  "  she  suddenly  stopped,  and  her 
face  flushed  deeply ;  she  was  letting  herself 
be  exciteo  to  say  more  than  prudence  dic- 
tated. 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  the  Marshal,  stooping 
forward  and  looking  up,  with  a  malicious 
smile,  into  her  £ftce. 

"  I  have  added  to  it  an  article  which 
Ulrica  will  not  sell  under  forty  thalers," 
said  she,  in  a  lower  and  less  steady  voice. 

"  Ah,  what  remarkable  resources  stand 
at  your  disposal,  my  lady.  Is  it  this  thing  ?  " 
He  pointed  to  the  package,  on  which  she 
involuntarily  had  laid  her  hand,  "  It  is  a 
picture,  as  I  suspect —  " 

"Yes." 

"  The  work  of  your  own  hands  ?  " 

"  I  painted  it" 

"  And  that  picture  you  will  now  sell  ?  " 

"  I  have  already  said  so."  She  did  not 
look  up ;  she  knew  that  she  should  see  the 
,  look  of  triumph  in  the  sparkling  eyes,  for 
tJie  question  came  with  such  watchful  slow- 
ness—  it  was  the  cruel  sport  between  the 
cat  and  the  mouse. 

"  You  have  already  a  purchaser  at  hand, 
as  I  suppose  —  some  kind,  rich  friend  and 
patron  who  visits  at  Rudisdort  and  dutifully 
pays  for  this  kind  of  artistic  work." 

Now  she  mastered  her  inward  indigna- 
tion—  the  calmness  which  gives  quick,  firm 
decision  possessed  her.  "Such  kind  of 
business  which  resembles  begging  as  much 
as  one  egg  does  another,  1  have,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  disdained,  and  have  sold  my 
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work  to  the  art-dealers,"  said  she,  with  per- 
fect composure. 

The  Marsha]  started  as  it  he  had  been 
struck.  "In  other  words,  before  your  mar- 
riage, you  earned  your  bread  with  3rour 
own  hands  ?  " 

"  Partly,  yes !  I  know  that  by  this  con- 
fession I  put  myself  wholly  into  your  power; 
I  know  that  I  make  my  position  here  still 
more  intolerable,  but  I  will  rather  take  that 
burden  upon  myself  than  the  burden  oi 
concealment  which  corrupts  the  soul.  I 
may  not,  and  will  not  continue  here  the 
concealment  I  practiced  in  Rudisdorf  again 
and  again  in  order  not  to  excite  my 
mother." 

**  By  the  thousand !  what  a  charming 
compensation  Raoul  gives  us,  for  my  proud, 
elegant  daughter,  my  Valerie  ! "  exclaimed 
the  Marshal,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  throwing 
himself  back  in  his  chair. 

The  priest  sprung  up  and  would  have 
grasped  the  hand  of  Liane,  but  she  retired 
before  him  with  outstretched,  repelling 
arms. 

"  You  rave  against  yourself,  my  lady,"  he 
cried,  almost  humble  in  his  entreaty.  "  Con- 
fiess  that  now  under  great  excitement,  in  a 
spirit  of  defiance,  you  have  expressed  your- 
self in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  a  differ- 
ent impressiqn,  from  what  a  calmer  frame 
of  mind  would  give." 

**  No,  sir  priest,  that  I  will  not  allow ;  it 
would  not  be  true.  I  repeat  it  expressively : 
these,  my  hands,  have  earned  money,  have 
worked  for  gain.  At  this  moment,  when  I 
see  the  impression  which  my  confession 
makes,  I  breathe  freer."  A  bitter  smile 
passed  over  her  face.  "  I  know  that  from 
the  sharp  eyes  of  the  Marshal  nothing 
would  remain  long  concealed ;  sooner  or 
later  he  would  have  learned  the  state  of 
af&irs ;  then  for  my  life  long  I  should  have 
been  reproached  for  my  silence,  and  have 
given  the  appearance  of  being  ashamed  of 
my  past  lite  —  God  forbid  !  Would  you 
rather  have  heard  that  before  my  marriage 
I  had  lived  on  alms  ?  "  she  turned  again  to 
the  Marshal.  "  You  despise  the  hand  of 
rank  which  labors,  because  no  inherited 
property  stands  at  its  command  ?  How 
then  shall  other  classes  have  respect  for 
the  nobility  of  birth,  when  that  nobility 
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thinks  its  coat-of-arms  can  only  be  on  a 
golden  back-ground  ?  By  this  dance  around 
the  golden  calf,  does  it  not  itself  destroy 
the  idea  which  raisip  it  above  other 
classes  ?  God  be  thanked !  our  century 
shows  enough  men  of  rank  who  are  too 
noble  to  be  ashamed  of  the  practice  of 
art!" 

"  Art ! "  laughed  the  Marshal  again. 
*'Art!  the  daubing  which  the  drawing- 
master  in  the  seminary  teaches  high-born 
damsels ;  all  in  one  and  the  same  pattern, 
and" — he  took  up  the  picture  and  removed 
the  wrapping —  the  last  word  died  away  in- 
distinctly on  his  lips.  Was  it  terror  or 
shame  which  flushed  the  old  man's  face  ? 
He  leaned  back  as  if  overcome  by  weak- 
ness, and  his  eyes  closed,  but  as  the  priest, 
startled,  drew  near,  he  spread  his  hand  over 
the  picture  as  if  to  prevent  its  being  seen. 

Liane  had  transcribed  on  paper  the  deep 
impression  which  the  scene  in  the  India 
house  had  made  upon  her,  but  in  an  ideal 
manner.  The  "lotus-flower"  lay  not  on 
the  bed,  the  martyr's  couch  to  which  par- 
alysis had  chained  her  for  thirteen  years  — 
but  her  slender  figure  reclined  on  soft 
swelling,  grassy  turf,  and  the  pendl  re- 
stored to  it  the  elasticity  of  youth.  That 
was  the  bajradere  of  Benares,  as  the  Ger- 
man nobleman  brought  her  over  the  sea.' 
The  upper  portion  of  the  body  half  raised, 
she  supported  her  head  upon  her  hand; 
small  gold  coins  arranged  on  a  ribbon 
hung  around  her  forehead  and  fell  down 
beside  the  black  braids  on  her  bosom, 
and  on  the  gold-seamed  purple  silk  jacket 
which  covered  only  the  shoulders  and  a 
part  of  the  upper  arm; the  large  fnnged 
leaves  of  the  banapa  cast  a  pleasant 
shadow  on  the  reclining  figure,  while  in  the 
back-ground  the  sun-light  glittered  on  the 
marble  steps  of  the  Hindoo  temple,  and  on 
the  rippling  pond.  Painted  in  water-colors, 
one  could  see  that  the  picture  was  not  fin- 
ished, it  was  rather  a  sketch ;  but  in  the 
lines  there  was  the  genial  confidence  of  a 
master.  The  head  with  the  melancholy, 
dreamy  eyes,  in  the  bewitchingly  beautiful 
tiny  face,  the  manner  in  which  the  little 
bare  feet  with  bracelets  on  the  ankles, 
pressed  into  the  grass,  so  that  single 
blades  rose  above    them,  the  inimitably 
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graceful  flexibility  of  the  waist  and  hips 
under  the  soft  folds  of  the  bayadere  veil  — 
all  this  was  carefnlly  delineated  with  great 
freedom  and  pow«g^  and  made  the  picture 
in  fact  the  work  of  art,  which  the  Marshal 
had  so  decried. 

He  regained  his  composure  with  tolera- 
ble quickness.  "  Ah,  see  there,  even  this 
'young  lady  with  the  cold,  passive  exterior 
has  a  very  considerable  portion  of  female 
curiosity,  which  leads  her  to  rummage 
amon^  the  family  archives  at  home,  and 
the  piquant  things  of  our  house  here  in  the 
Indian  garden,"  said  he  jeeringly.  *'You 
have  skilfully  understood  how  to  transfer 
yourself  to  the  past  times  that  makes  us  in- 
fer painfully  careful  study.  For  these  very 
reasoi  s  you  will  also  understand  that  this 
picture  can  never  leave  the  walls  of  Schon- 
werth  ;  that  we  should  be  fools,  did  we 
allow  matters  which  —  alas,  that  it  must  be 
said  —  were  a  disgrace  to  our  family,  to  be 
again  brought  before  the  public  gaze,  and 
that  too  by  a  woman  who,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  filial  love  and  sacrifice,  would  like 
to  display  herself  to  the  world  as  an  artist ! 
My  dear,  the  picture  remains  in  my  hands. 
I  will  send  Countess  Trachenberg  as  much 
money  for  her  journey  as  she  wibhes." 

.  **  I  thank  you,  Sir  Marshal.  I  protest  in 
the  name  of  my  mother,"  cried  Llane,  for 
the  first  time,  with  passionate  vehemence. 
^*  She  will  be  proud  enough  to  prefer  to  re- 
main at  home." 

The  Marshal  laughed  aloud.  He  arose 
with  diflficulty,  unlocked  one  of  his  drawers 
and  took  out  a  small,  rose-colored  billet, 
which  he  unfolded  and  held  out  to  her. 
<*  My  lady,  read  these  lines  and  convince 
yourself  that  a  wopnan  who  begs  from  a 
former  suitor  the  k>an  of  four  thousand 
thalers  to  extinguish  secret  gaming  debts, 
is  certainly  not  so  nice  as  to  reject  his  well- 
mpjvning  oflfer  to  assist  her  in  a  much-de- 
sired journey.  She  at  that  time  accepted 
the  four  thousand  with  warm  gratitude,  but 
alas,  their  repayment  was  prevented  by  — 
the  bankruptcy. 

Automaton-like,  with  unwilling  eyes, 
Liane  took  the  compromising  paper  and 
staggered  towards  the  window.  She  could 
not  and  would  not  read  them,  —  these  fam- 
iliar characters  in  her  mother's  hand, — al- 


ready the  address,  "  Mon  cher  ami "  struck 
like  a  dagger  to  her  heart.  She  wished 
only  for  a  moment  to  withdraw  from  the 
eyes  of  the  two  men,  and  stepped  into  the 
window-niche ;  but  here  she  started  back 
in  terror.  The  window  was  swung  wide 
open,  and  on  the  steps,  directly  outside, 
with  his  back  towards  the  house  and  his 
hands  leaning  on  the  baluster,  scarcely  two 
steps'  from  her,  stood  Mainau,  motionless. 
Not  a  word,  not  a  syllable,  of  everything 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  saloon,  could 
have  escaped  him.  Had  he  really  heard 
the  whole  conversation  and  let  her  wrestle 
alone  with  her  malicious  enemy,  —  then  he 
was  a  despicable  man  !  She  was  far  from 
desiring  his  love,  but  it  was  not  necessary 
for  him  to  deny  the  -protection  which  even 
a  brother  gives  to  a  sister. 

"  Eh  !  give  me  back  the  billet,  young 
lady,"  exclaimed  the  Marshal  —  he  might 
have  feared  she  would  place  it  in  her  pock- 
et, as  he  saw  her  hand  suddenly  sink. 
"  For  you,  with  your  spirit  of  opposition, 
one  must  take  a  damper  in  the  hand  — you 
are  an  opponent  not  to  be  despised.  I 
have  learned  to-day  to  know  you.  There 
is  nerve,  race  in  you — you  have  more  mind 
than  you  wish  to  betray.  Please,  please 
give  me  my  precious,  little  rose-colored 
billet-doux ! " 

She  returned  him  the  letter,  which  he 
took  hastily  and  restored  to  its  drawer. 
At  that  moment  Mainau  stood  on  the  thres- 
hold of  the  glass-door  ;  not  now  with  that 
elegant  negligence,  that  offensive  mixture 
of  ennui  and  dutiful  politeness,  with  which 
he  usually  appeared  in  the  family-room. 
He  looked  much  heated,  as  if  just  returned 
from  a  ^tiguing  ride.  The  Marshal  started 
up,  then  sunk  back  in  his  chair,  as  the  tall 
figure  appeared  so  unexpectedly,  and  like  a 
threatening  thunder-cloud  cast  a  dark  shad- 
ow in  the  room  —  not  a  footstep  had  been 
heard  on  the  steps.  ^'  Heavens,  Raoul, 
how  you  frightened  me  1 "  he  ejaculated. 

**  Wherefore  ?  Is  it  anything  astonish- 
ing if  I  come  up  from  below  to  receive  the 
Duchess  here,  as  well  as  you  ?  "  replied 
Mainau,  indififerently.  He  looked  earnestly 
beyond  the  old  gentleman  to  the  six>t 
where  Liane  stood.  She  was  sup|>orting 
one  hand  on  the  writing-desk ;  thtough  the 
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lace  sleeve  one  could  see  how  this  hand 
trembled.  The  cruel  information  concern- 
ing her  mother,  given  thus  by  the  Marshal, 
deeply  shocked  her ;  she  felt  that  for  her 
life  long  the  remembrance  would  remain 
with  her.  Nevertheless,  she  struggled  to 
mamtain  an  outward  composure,  and  the 
grey  eyes,  under  the  contracted  brows, 
looked  at  her  husband  firmly  and  gloomily. 
She  was  prepared  for  a  new  contest.  At 
first,  stepping  to  the  table,  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  he  poured  some  water  from  a 
pitcher  into  a  glass.  "  You  look  feverish, 
Julianne ;  I  beg  you,  take  some  water ; "  said 
he,  handing  her  the  glass. 
.  Astonished,  and  not  without  indignation, 
she  refused  it.  He  offered  her  a  draught 
of  water  to  soothe  the  excitement  which  he, 
with  a  few  stern,  decisive  words  to  her  im- 
placable enemy,  could  have  prevented. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed  by  this  feverish 
glow,  my  dear  Raoul,"  said  the  Marshal. 
"It  is  the  fever  of  the  debutante ;  that 
means,  the  debutante  in  Castle  Schonwerth 
—  outside,  in  the  art-world,  especially  in 
the  stores  of  the  art-dealers,  the  fair  lady 
as  Countess  Trachenberg  long  since  ap- 
peared with  success.  What  do  you  say  to 
that  —  you,  the  sworn  enemy  of  all  female 
Raphaels,  blue-stockings,  and  the  like? 
Look  here,  what  a  talent,  secretly,  by 
means  of  the  marriage-contract  has  smug- 
gled itself  into  Schonwerth!  P^fy  only, 
that  circumstances  force  me  to  confiscate 
this  picture  I " 

Mainau  took  the  picture  and  examined 
it,  while  Liane,  with  beating  heart,  watched 
the  blood  mounting  to  his  face.  Every  mo- 
ment she  expected  to  refceive  the  scornful 
arrow  of  contempt  at "  the  bungling  work  "; 
but  without  turning  his  eyes  from  the  sheet 
in  his  hand,  he  said  coldly  to  the  Marshal, 
"  You  will  not  forget  that  the  right  to  con- 
fiscate or  to  permit,  in  this  case,  belongs 
solely  to  me.  How  came  this  picture 
here?" 

"  Yes,  how  comes  it  here  ?  "  repeated  the 
Marshal,  evidently  embarrassed.  "  Through 
the  awkwardness  of  our  servants,  Raoul,  the 
box  in  which  it  was  to  be  sent  was  deliv- 
ered to  me  broken." 

Ay,  that  I  will  inquire  into.  Such  rough, 
awkward  hands  must  not  go  unpunished," 


said  Mainau.  Without  a  word  of  praise, 
or  blame,  he  laid  the  picture  down.  "  And 
what  is  this  ? "  he  asked,  taking  up  the 
package  of  tissue  pap>er  with  dried  plants  ; 
on  the  top  lay  some  written  sheets.  "Was 
that  also  iu  the  unfortunate  box  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Liane,  speaking  in  the  place 
of  the  Marshal,  as  if  in  the  defiance  of  des- 
pair.   "  They  are  dried,  wild  plants,  as  you 
see  —  some  species  of  the  orchid  family, 
which  are  rare  around   Rudisdorf.     Mag- 
nus sells  herbariums  in  Russia,  and  I  have 
always  helped  him  in  collecting  them.     If 
by  this  harmless  occupation  I  have  offended 
against  etiquette,  or  the  views  of  the  Mainau 
family,  I  lament  the  mistake."    With  a  bit- 
ter smile,  she  stretched  out  her  beautiful 
hands  towards   Mainau,  who  was  casting 
his  eyes  over  the  manuscript    "  You  will 
be  forced  to  testify  that  no  spots  of  ink  soil 
my  fingers,   and  that  I  have  never  com- 
mitted the  sin  of  wearying  you  with  one 
word  from  my  little  stock  of  deficient  bot- 
anical knowledge."    With  a  graceful  ges- 
ture, she  laid  her  slender  fingers  on  her 
beating  temples,  as  if  she  would  soothe 
their  pulsation.     "  I  am  very  sorry  that 
against  my  will  I  have  given  occasion  for 
this  scene,  and  have  offended  against  the 
programme  you    laid  down  for   me,  this, 
—  let  me  for  once,  only  once,  say  it !  —  this 
cruelly  contrived  programme  for  killing  the 
mind.     It  was  not  my  fault,  and  it  will  not 
happen  again.  Only  one  thing  more  I  have 
to  say,  I  must  decidedly  repel  the  accusa.- 
tion  of  the  Marshal,  that  I  have  appeared 
in  the  art-world  with  my  small  productions, 
for  the  sake  of  display.    When  I  knew  my 
first  picture  was  exposed  to  public  gaze,  for 
weeks  long  I  was  shaken  by  a  fever  —  not 
from  anxiety  as  to  the  result;   no,  from 
shame  at  my  daring.     And    the    money 
which  was  given  me  for  it  forced  bitter 
tears  from  me,  because  I  had  sold  a  part  of 
my  soul,  my  sensations  —  and  yet  it  had  to 
be  done  again  and  again." 

During  this  painful  scene  which  bore 
almost  the  character  of  an  inquisition,  the 
priest  was  walking  up  and  down  in  the 
back  part  of  the  saloon  ;  his  arms  were 
quietly  crossed  behind  him,  but  his  breast 
heaved  with  violent  emotion.  A  single 
glance  must  have  convinced  the  two  gen- 
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tlemen  that  the  man  in  the  black  gown  and 
the  ivory  white  mark  of  tonsure  on  his 
head,  was  struggling  violently  with  himself 
that  he  might  not  spring  like  an  enraged 
tiger  upon  them.  With  the  last  words  of 
the  young  wife  he  stepped  to  theglass-doon 
and  holding  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  looked 
eagerly  out  towards  the  small  portion  of 
the  road  visible  from  the  house.  "  I  heard 
rightly,"  said  he,  looking  back  into  the 
room,  "  the  Duchess  will  be  here  in  a  mo- 
ment." 

"  Ah,  very  good ;  we  were  on  the  way  to 
become  sentimental ! "  said  the  Marshal 
"  Forward,  then  ! "  He  arose,  and  with 
some  irrepressible  groans,  straightened  his 
tall,  slender  figure,  stepped  to  the  mirror, 
pulled  his  white  neckerchief  in  order, 
poured  a  flood  of  cologne  on  his  handker- 
chief, and  sprinkled  it  also  on  his  vest  and 
coat ;  then  with  hat  in  hand  he  walked  out 
with  difficulty ;  while  Liane  quietly  laid  the 
papers  in  the  box  and  attempted  to  restore 
the  cover  to  its  place. 

"  Now,  your  reverence,"  said  Mainau  to 
the  priest,  who  still  lingered  by  the  door, 
evidently  waiting  for  Mainau  to  leave  the 
room.  *'  Do  you  forget  that  the  Duchess 
>vill  t)iink  very  hardly  of  you,  if  the  usual 
consecrating  words  from  your  mouth  should 
fail  her  as  she  alights  ?  " 

Their  eyes  met — a  scornful  surprise  in 
Mainau's  and  a  glowiug  unconcealed  rage 
in  those  of  the  priest  seemed  to  flash  sparks 
of  living  fire. 

"Please,  please,  qfier  you,  your  rever- 
ence," protested  Mainau,  pointing  to  the 
door,  not  at  all  with  the  reverential  yielding 
to  the  priestly  dignity,  but  with  the  polite 
commanding  of  the  master  of  the  house, 
whereby  also  he  could  not  suppress  a  sar- 
castic smile.  "  Do  not  be  solicitous  about 
me —  I  shall  be  there  at  the  right  moment," 
he  assured  hinu 

With  a  slight  bow  the  priest  passed  out ; 
Mainau  followed  the  hem  of  the  black 
gown  as  it  slowly  glided  down,  step  after 
step;  then  turned  suddenly  around,  and 
with  a  fiery  look  in  his  dangerous  eyes, 
stepped  quickly  to  Liane,  and  extended 
both  hands  to  her. 

"For  what  is  that  ?  "  she  asked,  remain- 
ing motionless  as  a  statue.    "  Does  it  im- 


ply an  act  of  magnanimous  forgiveness  ? 
I  do  not  appeal  to  it,  for  I  have  not  sinned. 
I  am  not  conscious  of  having  through  my 
slight  studies  violated  my  duties  as  Leo's 
mother,  as  the  mistress  of  the  house,  or  as 
the  lady  of  rank.  The  plants  I  have  col- 
lected in  my  walks  with  Leo,  and  have  al- 
ready made  use  of  them  fbt  him  in  the  al- 
phabet of  botany.  I  have  only  painted  and 
written  in  the  early  morning  hours  when  no 
one  needed  me.  If  it  is  your  wish  and  will 
that  I  shall  renounce  this  occupation  which 
is  my  recreation,  then  it  shall  and  must  be 
done.  But  I  ask  you  to  consider,  that  if 
the  husband  claims  the  right  for  himself  to 
turn  his  back  coolly  upon  all  the  disagreea- 
bleness  and  all  the  tediousne8S<^  the  family 
mansion,  and  for  years  long  to  wander  at 
pleasure  about  the  world,  then  to  the  wife 
at  least  some  hours  of  recreation  should 
not  be  denied,  in  which  she  can  during  his 
absence  raise  herself  above  these  hourly 
drudgeries  and  vexations.  As  I  have  al- 
ready assured  you,  I  shall  submit  in  this 
point,  but  not  as  your  blindly  obedient  wife, 
but  as  Leo's  mother.  I  have  undertaken 
the  maternal  duties,  and  will  fulfil  my  task 

—  were  it  not  for  that,  I  would  go  now,  not 
to  meet  the  Duchess,  but,  —  as  what  has 
just  occurred  and  my  own  desires  demand 

—  back  to  my  home." 

She  raised  the  trail  of  her  dress,  took  up 
her  bouquet,  and  with  a  quiet  dignity  would 
have  passed  by  him,  but  he  stepped  before 
her.  Anxiety  and  fear  almost  overcame 
her,  as  he  stood  thus  near  to  her  —  to  see 
the  fresh,  animated  fiftce  of  a  strong  man 
turn  pale,  has  always  something  terrifying 
tor  a  woman's  heart 

"  One  moment  more ! "  said  he,  raising 
his  hand  ;  he  spoke  with  composure,  but 
with  bitterness.  "You  are  mistaken  when 
you  think  I  wished  to  annoy  you  with  my 
forgiveness ;  with  such  intention  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  me  to  have  ap- 
proached you.  I  am  not  so  intellectually 
superior  as  you,  and  cannot  analjrze  so  ex- 
actly and  control  what  is  stirring  within 
me.  I  let  myself  be  carried  away,  speak 
without  consideration,  and  therefore  I  may 
have  been  impelled  much  more  by  the  de- 
sire to  beg  your  forgiveness  than  by  the 
wish  to  humiliate  you.    Either  you  have 
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no  perception  ior  the  expression  in  others' 
jcountenances — which  with  your  extraor- 
dinary artistic  talent  I  cannot  presume  — 
or  the  proud,  deeply  wounded  Countess 
Trachenberg  has  not  wished  to  perceive. 
I  believe  the  latter,  and  respect  your  wish 
and  will  which  rejects  a  friendly  adjust- 
ment Nevertheless  we  must  before  the 
world  appear  as  a  peaceful  couple  ;  there- 
fore have  the  goodness  to  lay  your  finger- 
tips on  my  arm  as  we  descend  the  steps/' 

Two  equipages  were  standing  in  the 
court-jrard ;  in  the  first  which  stopped  at 
the  entrance  steps  sat  the  Duchess  and 
hxi^Wy ;  the  second,  at  respectful  distance, 
contained  the  princes'  tutor  and  the  maid- 
of-honor.  The  Duchess,  still  seated,  was 
extending  her  hand  graciously  to  the  Mar- 
shal, and  was  in  the  midst  of  a  speech  ex- 
pressive of  her  pleasure  at  his  recovery 
from  his  severe  attack  of  gout,  as  Mainau 
and  Liane  appeared  on  the  steps.  A  fiery 
glance  from  the  black  eyes  flashed  up  to 
them ;  for  a  moment  the  words  lingered  on 
the  lips  of  the  princely  lady ;  she  turned 
hastily,  as  if  astonished,  and  cast  an  in- 
quiring glance  at  her  attendant  lady,  who 
had  alighted  and  stood  by  the  door  of  the 
ducal  carriage,  and  who  also,  in  surprise, 
fixed  her  eyes  on  the  approaching  young 
lady ;  then  the  broken  sentence  was  hastily 
finished,  and  the  Duchess,  assisted  by  the 
priest,  left  the  carriage. 

Who  could  have  thought  that  that  gray 
nun,  who  had  shrunk  back  so  timidly  into 
the  comer  of  the  carriage,  could  so  majes- 
tically represent  the  mistress  of  Schon- 
werth,  as  now,  in  rustling  silken  trail,  she 
descended  the  steps,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
her  husband?  Who  could  have  thought 
that  this  lady  could  so  coolly  bear  the 
blemish  of  a  despised  color  in  the  hair,  as 
to  let  this  glimmering  red  fiill  down  her 
back  in  all  its  braided  abundance,  and  that 
the  sunshine  in  Schonwerth  could,  with 
such  deceitful  flattery,  transform  these 
waving,  reddish  masses  to  a  halo  of  golden 
meshes  around  the  forehead?  The  two 
women  stood  opposite  each  other.  It  was 
said  of  the  Duchess,  that  since  laying  aside 
her  mourning  garments,  she  exerted  her- 
self, through  bright,  fresh  toilettes,  to  con- 
jure back  a  maidenly  youthfiilness ;  and  to- 


day this  was  remarkably  evident.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  rose-colored  silk,  the  neck  and 
arms  being  covered  with  a  clear  white  lace 
fichu,  and  the  round  straw  hat  was  adorned 
with  a  bunch  of  apple  blossoms. 

For  a  moment  a  shadow  passed  over  the 
£M:e  of  the  Duchess ;  the  bright,  steel- 
colored  eyes  met  hers  with  such  a  proud 
ease,  and  the  youthful  freshness  of  this  &ce 
could  not  be  denied ;  but  a  side  glance  at 
Baron  Mainau  restored  at  once  the  sunny 
smile  to  the  Duchess'  lips.  People  were 
right  when  they  maintained  that  he  had 
made  a  choice  of  wife  without  a  trace  of  in- 
clination. He  sto(M  coldly,  like  a  marble 
statue,  beside  his  wife,  who,  after  his  few 
frosty  words  of  introduction,  bowed  re- 
spectfully, but  not  too  deeply,  and  delivered 
the  bouquet  to  the  Duchess. 

It  was  very  graciously  received,  and  the 
Duchess  would,  perhaps,  have  exhausted 
herself  in  some  more  of  those  amiable 
phrases  which  most  persons  cherish  in 
their  innermost  hearts  as  relics  of  such 
presentation  moments,  had  not  her  eyes 
fallen  on  the  Marshal ;  he  stood  helplessly 
trembling,  with  clenched  teeth  and  face 
pale  as  death. 

"I  have  overrated  my  strength,"  he  stam- 
mered, "  and  am  inconsolable  to  be  forced 
to  ask  the  favor  of  being  allowed  to  make 
use  of  my  wheel-chair." 

At  a  sign  from  the  Duchess  the  chair 
was  brought,  and  he  sank  into  it,  —  a  bitter 
moment  for  the  man  who,  once  so  honored 
and  sought,  had  hovered  on  his  light,  court- 
ly feet  around  the  star  of  the  court.  Creak- 
ing,  the  heavy  chair  rolled  toward  the  park, 
where  the  princely  guests  were  to  be  enter- 
tained. The  handsome,  roseate,  beaming 
Duchess  rustled  past  on  Mainau's  arm, 
chatting  gayly ;  never  had  she  shown  such 
charming  ease  of  manner,  yet  there,  silent, 
in  his  chair,  sat  the  man  who  believed  he 
only  had  the  power  to  draw  forth  this 
sparkling  spirit  through  his  uncommon  con- 
versational gifts ;  he  was  forgotten.  The 
young  princes,  with  Leo,  rushed  past  him. 
Before,  they  had  always  hung  around  him. 
Without  him  no  sport  had  been  complete 
for  them.  Now  it  seemed  a  matter  of 
course  that  he  was  grown  old  and  feeble, 
and  suddenly  become  the  mute  bystander 
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on  his  own  grounds,  —  a  depressing  expe- 
rience for  the  favored  courtier,  to  be  cast, 
still  living,  among  the  dead.  And  besides 
all  this,  there  walked  also  the  "  red-head," 
so  self-conscious  and  arrogant,  as  the  mis- 
tress of  Schonwerth.  The  old  courtier 
must  bitterly  acknowledge  that  this  Count- 
ess of  "  no  estate  "  really  presumed  to  be 
even  more  elegant,  noble  and  haughty  in 
demeanor  than  the  Duchess  herself;'  he 
was  almost  choking  with  mortification  and 
rage. 

"  By  your  leave,  my  lady ! "  said  he,  in 
cutting  tones,  to  Liane,  who,  in  passing, 
stooped  to  pick  a  wild  pink  which  had 
strayed  into  the  lawn.  "  To-day  no  orchids 
or  other  weeds  are  collected  for  Russia ! " 

Mainau  turned  furiously  around  ;  he  had, 
perhaps,  a  sharp  reply  on  his  lips  for  the 
Marshal,  but  looking  at  Liane  he  saw  with 
what  haughty  silence  and  composure  she 
placed  the  flower  in  her  belt,  and  with  an 
angry  shrug  he  turned  and  resumed  his 
conversation  with  his  companion. 

The  portion  of  the  park  where  the  rarest 
fruits  were  raised  lay  near  the  Indian  gar- 
den, under  the  protection  of  the  high  hills, 
whose  fortunate  grouping  made  it  possible 
to  retain  here  this  piece  of  tropical  growth 
in  our  cool,  capricious  zone.  The  concen- 
trated sunbeams  which,  undisturbed  by 
north  and  west  winds,  here  drove  high  into 
the  air  the  lofty  trunks  of  banana  trees,  rip- 
ened also  splendid  specimens  of  peaches, 
and  most  kinds  of  grapes  on  trellises  and 
frames,  and  pyramidal  shapes  which  stood 
around  on  the  lawn  in  groups.  These 
grounds,  more  attractive  to  the  palate  than 
to  the  eye,  extended  finally  into  the  woods  ; 
not  into  the  deep  forests,  which,  farther  on 
and  higher  up,  with  their  tangled  bushes 
and  underbrush  were  scarcely  penetrable ; 
but  a  cleared  path  wodnd  for  some  distance 
among  the  trees,  and  under  the  first  group 
of  oaks  a  broad,  gravelled  space  extended. 

Here  could  be  seen  the  gable  end  of  the 
so-called  hunting  lodge.  It  was  a  neat 
little  building  of  tiles,  with  bright  windows, 
and  the  usual  stag-horns  on  the  roof,  and 
could  be  regarded  as  a  station  between  the 
Castle  and  the  actual  forest  house  belong- 
ing to  the  estate,  which  stood  deep  in  the 


woods  by  itself.  In  this  little  house  a 
huntsman  was  quartered  with  Mainau's 
pack  of  hounds ;  Mainau's  well-fitted  closet 
of  weapons  was  under  his  charge,  and  at 
festivities  he  figured  in  gala  uniform,  as  the 
Baron's  huntsman.  If  a  little  idyl  were  to 
be  played,  it  was  done  here  under  the  oak 
trees,  before  the  lodge.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  charming  spots  in  Schonwerth ; 
here  one  could  breathe  the  unadulterated 
woodland  air,  and  yet  see  the  bright  colored 
Hindoo  temple  shimmering  among  the  for- 
eign vegetation,  while  farther  off  the  bat- 
tlements and  mosaic  roof  of  the  castle  in 
mediaeval  romance  rose  picturesquely  above 
the  charming  back-ground  of  the  other  por- 
tion of  the  park. 

At  such  festive  occasions  of  a  rural  kind 
the  castle  cook  never  figured  in  person. 
There  stood  Mrs.  Lohn  at  the  white  por- 
celain stove  of  the  lodge,  and  prepared  the 
coffee.  So  it  had  been  for  years,  and  nei- 
ther the  broad-shouldered  figure  in  the  un- 
failing black  silk  state-dress,  must  be  want- 
ing in  the  door-way  of  the  house,  nor  the 
pack  of  hounds  barking,  or  sleeping  on  the 
sand.  The  grave  face  under  the  cap  *with 
the  sterotyped  plaid  ribbon  never  laughed, 
to  be  sure,  and  the  "  court  courtesy  "  was 
also  a  miserable  failure ;  but  the  coffee  was 
delicious,  and  all  which  came  from  the 
hands  of  this  woman  was  laid  so  neatly  and 
appetizingly  on  fine  damask  that  her  se- 
vere, sullen  demeanor  was  silently  taken 
into  the  bargain. 

"  Are  you  sick,  dear  Lohn  ?  "  asked  the 
Duchess,  affably. 

"  I  ?  not  at  all,  your  Highness.  Thank 
you  most  humbly  for  your  gracious  inquiry. 
Fresh  and  well  as  a  fish  in  the  water ! " 
she  replied,  casting  a  starded  glance  at  the 
Marshal  She  brought  out  a  number  of 
small  willow  baskets,  which  were  immedi- 
ately seized  by  the  little  princes ;  the  cof- 
fee table  remained  for  the  first  moments 
deserted ;  the  children  rushed  into  the 
orchards,  and  at  a  respectful  distance  stood 
the  head  gardener  looking  on  in  silent  de- 
spair while  the  little  vandals,  without 
choosing  or  sparing,  plundered  the  care- 
fully cherished  trellises,  and  threw  the  fine 
fruits  roughly  into  the  baskets. 

yulia  A,  Sprague, 
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Prayer. 

Where  through  the  painted  meadowe, 

The  sunlight  dimly  falls, 
Upon  a  kneeling  people, 

And  richly  frescoed  walls, 
Where  studied  words  and  accents 

Of  pleading,  fill  the  air  — 
Oh  tell  me,  all  earth's  people, 

Oh  te!l  me,  is  that  prayer  ? 

Those  eloquent  petitions 

To  Him,  who  rules  the  sky  — 
Ah  !  will  they,  can  they  farther  rise, 

Than  are  those  ceilings  high  ? 
Have  "angels  charge  concerning" 

The  pleaded  cause,  —  to  bear 
It  upward  to  the  Father  ? 

Yea  !  if  the  heart  be  there. 

Within  a  lowly  dwelling, 

A  cradled  gift  of  love. 
Lies  moaning  in  its  anguish. 

The  mother  bends  above. 
Her  soul  to  God  appealing : 

Yet  not  a  bended  knee, 
A  spoken  word,  or  whisper, 

Gives  token  of  the  plea. 

Doth  He  not  know  the  trial  ? 

Hath  He  not  known  her  life  ? 
The  yearnings,  and  the  failures. 

The  wailing  and  the  strife  ? 
To  Him,  in  faith,  she  turneth  : 

And  this,  indeed,  is  prayer ; 
For  tho'  all  else  be  wanting. 

In  truth,  the  heart  is  there.  H,  H.  D. 


Chatterton. 

MANY  lives  are  tragic  without  being  so  sorrowful,  and  yet  $o  entirely  redeemed 

tragedies.    Their  course  is  sorrow-  from  every  element  of  squalidness  by  the 

tul,  their  crises  end  in  despair  and  ruin ;  but  splendor  of  his  genius  and  the  peculiarity 

they  lack  the  swift  flow  of  events,  the  poet-  of  his  position,  that  the  dramatic  interest 

leal  investiture,  the  over-lying  haze  of  mys-  never  fails.    The  hard,  angular  realities  of 

tery  upon  which  dramatic  interest  depends,  life  are  lost  sight  of  amid  the  enveloping 

They  are  tragic ;  but  after  all,  upon  this  haze  of  romance  and  poetry, 

bad  earth  misery  and  ruin  are  only  com-  With  this  life,  in  its  general  features,  our 

monplaces  of  existence.    The  life  of  Chat-  readers  are  undoubtedly  familiar.    But  so 

terton,  however,  was  a  real  tragedy.     It  many  parts  of  it  have  been  misunderstood, 

was  something  more  than  the  common  story  — if,  indeed,  they  have  not  been  wilfully 

of  struggle  and  grim  failure.     The  flash  misrepresented  by  the  prejudice  of  those 

of  events  was  so  sudden,  the  ending  was  those  who  deem  it  their  duty  to  smirch  all 
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that  cannot  be  praised,  —  that  a  new  telling 
of  the  story  is  most  desirable.  To  this  la- 
bor we  now  address  ourselves,  hoping  that 
our  readers  may  rise  from  the  reading  with 
a  clearer  and  juster  conception  of  what  is, 
in  our  mind,  the  most  sorrowful  career  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  literature. 

Thomas  Chatterton  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Bristol,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1752, 
His  father  was  sexton  ot  the  Church  of  St 
Mary  Redclifie  in  that  city;  in  fact,  the 
femily  seem  to  have  had,  for  many  genera- 
tions, a  sort  of  hereditary  right  to  that  hum- 
ble office.  The  father  died  before  the  birth 
of  his  son,  who  was  thus  left  to  the  care  of 
a  widowed  mother,  who  earned  a  scant  live- 
lihood by  taking  in  sewing  and  by  teaching 
a  school  of  little  girls.  Amid  such  poverty- 
stricken  scenes  young  Chatterton  began 
his  life,  and  amid  other  like  ones  it  was 
ever  afterwards  passed.  But  from  the  very 
first  the  boy  displayed  the  poet's  art  of  re- 
deeming low  things  firom  squalidness,  of 
finding  out  what  was  really  poetic  in  these 
seemingly  mean  surroundings.  This  gleam 
of  poetry  in  the  child's  life  was  the  vener- 
able Redcliffe  church.  He  was  born  to 
dream,  and  the  stately,  time-stained  build- 
ing was  to  him  a  perpetual  dreamland.  Its 
associations  carried  him  back  fo  ages  that 
were  full  of  romance;  to  an  enchanted 
world,  where  men  and  things,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  were  very  diflferent  firom  the  poor, 
pinched  realises  of  his  actual  lite.  That 
passion  for  antiquity  was  aroused  which 
never  afterward  deserted  him,  —  which  be- 
came, indeed,  the  chief  source  of  his  poetic 
inspiration.  We  may  truly  say  that  Red- 
clifTe  Church  was  the  birth-place  of  Chat- 
terton's  genius. 

How  early  these  influences  began  to 
work  upon  him  we  cannot  tell.  At  first  he 
had  seemed  to  his  mother  and  relatives  a 
dull  sort  of  child.  He  learned  his  letters 
with  great  difficulty,  and  seemed  to  take 
but  little  interest  in  what  was  taught  him. 
But  in  his  eighth  year  his  enthusiasm  for 
antiquity  began  to  manifest  itself  with  an 
'  intensity  that  seems  almost  incredible  in 
one  so  young.  In  the  church  there  had 
once  been  a  great  collection  of  parchments, 
dating  back  to  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  years 
before,  the  strong  boxes  containing  them 


had  been  broken  open  and  their  contents 
strewn  loosely  about  These  musty  and 
worm-eaten  records  had  been  appropriated 
to  all  sorts  of  irreverent  uses,  by  any  one 
who  could  lay  hands  upon  them  ;  old  wom- 
en had  used  them  to  kindle  their  fires,  and 
shop-keepers  to  bind  up  their  parcels ;  but 
a  part  of  them  had  been  stored  away  in  the 
attic  of  his  father's  house,  and  here  young 
Chatterton  found  them.  Forthwith  the  boy 
began  to  pore  over  the  old  parchments  with 
the  zeal  of  a  trained  antiquary.  It  was  the 
passion  of  his  lite.  He  delighted  to  lock 
himself  in  his  little  attic,  where  he  em- 
ployed himself  with  his  precious  treasures, 
—  no  one  knew  how.  In  this  way  he  used 
to  spend  day  after  day,  entirely  forgetful  of 
the  ordinary  pastimes  of  childhood.  Some- 
times his  mother  would  become  alarmed  at 
his  strange  conduct,  and  lock  up  the  room ; 
**  then,"  we  are  told,  "the  child  would  come 
to  Mrs*  Edkins,  a  relative,  and  kiss  her 
cheek,  and  coax  her  to  get  the  key  for  him, 
using  the  most  persuasive  expressions  to 
effect  his  end.  The  key  gained,  he  betook 
himself  to  his  attic,  and  wa:>  happy  once 
more."  It  was  a  strange  employment  for 
a  boy  eight  years  old,  but  one  that  seemed 
to  engross  his  whole  souL  The  child-poet 
was  groping  in  the  dark.  He  was,  in  his 
simple  way,  striving  to  weave  romance  and 
poetry  out  of  these  musty  old  parchments. 
What  came  of  it  all,  we  .soon  shall  see. 

About  this  time  he  was  admitted  as  a 
pupil  in  the  Colston  charity  school,  and 
began  a  process  of  education  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ordmary  ways  of  the 
world.  Unfortunately  this  school  was 
planned  upon  a  narrow  scale.  The  founder 
of  the  charity  had  ordered  that  the  boys 
should  receive  such  a  training  as  should  fit 
them  for  the  life  of  a  tradesman  or  an  arti- 
zan ;  and  in  compliance  with  his  designs, 
all  but  the  most  simple  and  practical  stud- 
ies were  excluded.  Such  a  school  could 
have  but  few  attractions  for  our  young 
amateur  in  antiquities ;  an  unkind  fitte 
might  tie  him  down  to  these  uncongenial 
studies,  and  to  the  hard,  grim  life  of  a 
charity  boy,  but  his  heart  was  among  the 
old  parchments  in  the  little  attic  When  the 
Saturday  half-holiday  came  he  was  like  a 
bird  let  out  of  its  cage.    Running  home  at 
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the  top  of  his  speed,  he  betook  himself  to 
his  retreat,  locked  the  door  upon  all  intrud- 
ers, and  for  a  brief  half  day  was  as  happy 
as  only  a  child  can  be. 

Very  soon  he  began  to  lay  out  those 
projects  with  which  his  whole  subsequent 
life  was  to  be  so  sadly  linked.  When  he 
was  scarcely  ten  years  old  he  used  to  speak 
in  the  family  circle  about  old  Rowley,  — 
that  famous  myth,  whom  he  afterwards  in- 
troduced to  the  literary  world  as  a  veritable 
"  parish  preeste "  and  poet  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  great  scheme  of  Chatterton's 
life  was  already  in  embryo.  He  began  to 
write  antique  poems,  which  he  ascribed  to 
a  fictitious  author  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  pretended  to  have  found  amid  the  rec- 
ords of  Redcliffe  Church.  He  had  famil- 
iarized himself  with  the  art  of  imitating  the 
appearance  of  the  old  parchments,  —  had 
provided  himself  with  a  "great  piece  of 
ochre  in  a  brown  pan,  pounce  bags  full  of 
charcoal  dust,  and  a  bottle  of  black  lead 
powder,  which  they  once  took  to  clean  the 
stove  with,  and  made  him  very  angry." 
Thus  equipped  for  the  business  of  literary 
counterfeiting,  he  went  to  work  upon  what 
was  certainly  the  most  remarkable  enter- 
prise ever  planned  by  a  boy  ten  years  of 
age. 

We  believe  that  the  boy,  in  this  forgery 
of  literary  documents,  was  innocent  of  any 
evil  intent  Every  one  who  has  watched 
children  at  their  play,  has  been  puzzled  by 
the  seriousness  and  earnestness  with  which 
they  insist  upon  the  reality  of  what  they 
merely  imagine;  and  something  of  this 
sort  must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimat- 
ing the  work  of  young  Chatterton.  The 
child-poet  was  living,  in  the  spirit  at  least, 
amidst  an  ideal  world,  to  which  the  old 
parchments  had  introduced  him.  Every- 
thing there  seemed  to  him  actual  and  liv- 
ing :  old  Rowley,  priest  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, was  to  him  as  real  as  the  priests  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  fiar  more  inter- 
esting. In  the  writing  of  the  Rowley  po- 
ems, with  their  antique  garb, — in  the  work- 
ing with  the  charcoal  dust  and  the  black- 
lead  powder,  in  order  to  imitate  the  appear- 
ance ot  the  parchments,  —  there  was  no 
thought  of  fraud  or  forgery.  He  was  sim- 
ply putting  his  dream  into  the  most  tangi- 


ble shape  possible.  That  afterwards  he 
did  become  guilty  of  conscious  deception 
we  shall  soon  see ;  and  we  shall  see,  too, 
how  he  was  driven  to  this  deception.  But 
for  the  present  he  was  merely  doing,  in  a 
high,  artistic  way,  what  children  are  con- 
tinually doing  amid  their  plays. 
.  The  boy  had  nothing  of  those  sly,  de- 
ceitful ways  such  as  we  might  expect  from 
one  against  whom  the  epithets  of  forger 
and  imposter  were  afterwards  so  freely 
hurled.  Strange  to  say,  the  characteristic 
for  which  he  was  chiefly  noted  among  his 
fellows  in  those  days,  was  that  he  was  a 
"  lover  of  truth."  **  When  in  school,"  we 
are  told,  "his  master  depended  upon  his 
veracity  on  all  occasions."  That  is  not  the 
picture  of  a  young  forger.  It  is  the  picture 
ot  a  bright,  honest  boy  indulging  in  a 
strange  day-dream,  that  was  destined  to 
lead  him  on,  in  spite  of  himself,  into  dark 
and  forbidden  ways. 

It  was  while  he  was  at  the  charity  school 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  Barrett, 
the  antiquarian,  —  a  man  of  whom  we  shall 
hear  much  in  the  future.  Barrett  was  a 
Bristol  surgeon,  the  chief  ambition  of 
whose  life  was  to  write  the  history  of  his 
native  city.  He  was  an  antiquarian  in  the 
common  and  worst  sense  of  the  term, — one 
who  buried  himself  under  the  dust  and  rub- 
bish of  the  past  like  a  mole  underground. 
The  finest  productions  of  modem  genius 
would  have  seemed  to  him  of  trifling  im- 
portance alongside  of  some  piece  of  dog- 
gerel that  happened  to  be  written  on  a 
musty  and  worm-eaten  parchment.  He 
was,  in  a  word,  just  the  kind  of  man  to 
encourage  the  tendencies  that  were  begin- 
ning to  develpe  themselves  in  young  Chat- 
terton's  breast. 

To  Barrett  the  boy  came  with  his  first 
antique  production.  It  was  entitled  the 
"  Battle  of  Hastings,  wrote  by  Turgot  the 
Monk,  and  translated  by  Thomas  Rowlie, 
parish  preeste  of  St  John's  in  the  year 
1465."  The  poem  is  one  of  great  ability, 
when  considered  as  the  work  of  a  mere 
lad ;  but  in  this  critical  age  it  would  read- 
ily be  seen  to  be  no  work  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  phraseology  is  indeed  an- 
cient ;  tfiat  is,  interlarded  with  old  and  ob- 
solete words,  which  Chatterton  had  gath- 
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ered  from  his  collectioQ  of  parchments  and 
ingeniously  interwoven  into  his  own  poem. 
But  the  general  style  of  expression  and  the 
sentiment  are  entirely  modern ;  it  would 
have  been  a  miracle  indeed,  if  this  unedu- 
cated boy  had  been  able  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  and  modes  of  thought  of  the  Middle 
Ages  merely  from  his  study  of  the  old. 
deeds  and  rolls  of  Redcliflfe  Church.  The 
pretended  antiques  would,  therefore,  be 
now  instantly  pronounced  spurious  by  any 
competent  judge.  But  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  art  of  criticism  was  just  begin- 
ning to  be,  and  the  literary  public  was  easi- 
ly imposed  upon.  Barrett,  especially,  was 
eager  to  be  deceived.  He  was  eagerly 
searching  every  nook  and  cranny  for  mate- 
rials for  his  book,  and  here  was  a  perfect 
godsend  for  him.  It  was  a  new  jewel  to 
be  set  into  that  splendid  coronet,  —  the 
huge  quarto  upon  the  history  of  Bristol. 
If  the  lad  had  presented  his  poem  as  a  pro- 
duction of  his  own,  the  antiquarian  would 
have  contemptuously  flung  it  aside  as  mere 
child's  play.  But  a  poem  written  by  a  veri- 
table priest  of  Bristol,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, that  was  a  treasure  that  fairly  took 
his  breath  away,  and  his  senses. 

It  is  here  that  the  fates  begin  to  struggle 
against  the  young  poet's  integrity.  The 
boy  had  produced  a  very  creditable  piece 
of  literary  mystification  but  he  had  not,  by 
any  means,  resolved  upon  a  scheme  of  sys- 
tematized fraud  or  imposture.  In  fact,  he 
lets  his  thin  mask  drop  the  very  moment 
that  Barrett  began  to  make  any  sensible  in- 
quiries, such  as  we  should  naturally  expect 
to  be  made  by  any  rational  being,  not  to 
say  by  a  distinguished  antiquarian.  Chat- 
terton,  in  presenting  his  poem,  had  only 
given  a  copy  of  the  original  manuscript 
which  he  claimed  to  have  discovered  among 
the  Redcliffe  records.  Barret  asked  him 
fo  produce  the  original ;  not,  as  we  imag- 
ine, from  any  misgivings  as  to  its  exist- 
ence, but  merely  to  gratify  his  antiquarian 
passion  by  the  sight  of  such  a  musty  and 
sacred  document  Thus  pressed,  the  boy 
immediately  confessed  the  truth.  But  the 
antiquarian  greeted  his  confession  with  de- 
rision. He  scouted  the  idea  that  this  mere 
lad  from  the  charity  school  could  hive  writ- 
ten such  wonderful  poetry.    He  indignant- 


ly demanded  that  the  original  should  be 
produced,  or  at  least  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  poem  ;  for  as  yet  he  had  seen 
only  a  part.  In  this  stress  the  boy  did 
what  the  highest  toned  moralist  in  the 
world  would  have  been  very  apt  to  do  at 
his  age  and  under  his  circumstances.  He 
yielded  to  the  inevitable.  He  tacitly  with- 
drew his  claims  to  the  authorship  of  his 
own  poem,  and  set  to  work  to  gratify  the 
antiquarian's  importunities,  and  to  earn  a 
few  pennies  of  spending-money  for  himself 
by  discovering  new  manuscripts  written  by 
Thomas  Rowlie  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

After  awhile  Chatterton  left  the  school, 
and  was  apprenticed  to  a  Bristol  attorney 
to  learn  the  art  of  a  scrivener.  His  school 
life  had  been  rugged  enough,  and  its  re- 
sults very  meagre.  In  the  attorney's  of- 
fice there  was  the  promise  of  greater  free- 
dom and  leisure  for  his  favorite  pursuits. 
The  victual  duties  of  the  day  did  not  em- 
ploy him  for  more  than  two  or  three  hours  ; 
after  that  he  was  left  to  himself,  only  being 
required  to  remain  in  the  office,  where  his 
roaster  was  seldom  to  be  found.  And  so 
he  threw  himself  into  literary  work  with 
his  whole  soul.  He  elaborated  his  Row- 
ley poems.  He  wrote  other  productions  in 
a  more  modern  form,  many  of  them  marked 
by  a  rare  and  exquisite  genius.  He  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  journals  of  the 
day,  and  seems  in  this  way  to  have  gained 
some  little  local  celebrity.  At  least  he  be- 
came intimate  with  many  persons  of  repute 
in  Bristol,-  who  appear,  however,  to  have 
cared  more  for  his  old  manuscripts  than 
they  did  for  the  boy  himself. 

Chatterton's  position  was  now  less  cheer- 
less than  it  had  been  under  the  rigid,  dreary 
discipline  of  the  charity  school ;  but  it  was 
still  far  from  being  a  pleasant  one.  He 
had  some  degree  of  freedom  in  the  office, 
but  in  the  household  of  his  master  he  was 
regarded  as  a  menial;  he  lived  in  the 
kitchen  and  slept  with  the  footboy.  The 
attorney,  a  withered  and  fussy  old  man, 
looked  upon  his  literary  labors  with  con- 
tempt and  indignation ;  he  demanded  that 
the  boy  should  spend  his  spare  time  in 
copying  law  precedents,  ^d  was  always 
fretting  because  so  much  of  the  office  paper 
was  wasted  in  writing  poetry.    If  he  hap- 
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pened  to  find  any  of  this  poetic  trash  he 
threw  it  into  the  fire,  to  the  despair  of  its 
author.  All  this  chafed  the  proud,  aspiring 
spirit  of  the  youth.  With  the  conscious- 
ness of  genius,  he  felt  that  he  was  born  for 
something  better  than  the  life  of  a  menial 
and  a  drudge.  He  determined  to  gain  re- 
lease. The  only  question  was  as  to  the 
path  of  deliverance. 

First  of  all  he  sought  the  aid  of  the  pub- 
lishers. With  all  his  rare  genius,  he  knew 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  world,  or  else  he 
would  never  have  dreamed  that  the  road  to 
freedom  lay  in  this  direction.  He  wrote  a 
leUer  to  Dodsley,  the  great  London  pub- 
lisher, saying  that  he  had  some  valuable 
manuscripts  in  his  possession  which  he 
would  like  to  dispose  of;  he  enclosed  one 
poem  as  a  sample,  and  added  that  if  the 
publisher  would  advance  him  a  guinea  he 
would  forward  the  rest.  Never  before  did 
poor  genius  approach  the  court  of  fortune 
with  such  bungling  diplomacy  as  this.  For 
an  unknown  author  to  offer  valuable  man- 
uscripts to  a  great  publisher,  was  not  a 
promising  business  at  best ;  to  confess  his 
poverty  by  asking  for  a  guinea  in  advance, 
—  perhaps  to  pay  the  postage,  —  that  was 
to  reach  the  climax  of  simplicity.  Dods- 
ley, as  is  the  way  of  the  world,  passed  over 
the  offer  in  contemptuous  silence.  Chat- 
terton,  as  is  the  way  of  expectant  genius, 
waited  impatiently  for  an  answer,  until  his 
eager  hopes  slowly  waned  into  heart-sick- 
ness and  despair.  In  that  respect  the  con- 
duct of  the  great  publisher  was  very  bad. 
He  was  not  obliged,  of  course,  —  no  more 
than  any  other  man,  —  to  advance  guineas 
to  impecunious  authors.  But  we  seriously 
believe  that  every  man  should  be  fined  and 
branded  as  a  felon  who  keeps  a  poor  ex- 
pectant mortal  waiting  week  after  week 
and  month  afler  month  in  an  agony  of  sus- 
pense, when  three  lines  through  the  post 
would  have  settled  the  matter  at  once,  and 
saved  all  this  suffering. 

At  last,  convinced  that  Dodsley  had 
failed  him,  the  youth  had  recourse  to  Hor- 
ace Walpole,  then  at  the  height  of  his  rep- 
utation as  an  author  and  man  of  the  world. 
Every  reader  kfiows  something  of  Walpole, 
at  least  so  much  as  can  be  gained  from 
Macauley's  scathing   portraiture  of  him. 


But  although  we  have  a  great  dislike  for 
Walpole's  peculiar  vices,  and  not  much 
love  for  his  peculiar  virtues,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  has  been 
harshly  dealt  with.  That  he  was  selfish 
and  full  of  affectation ;  that  he  claimed  to 
be  the  reddest  of  republicans  when  at  heart 
he  was  an  exclusive  and  fastidious  aristo- 
crat ;  that  he  pretended  to  care  nothing  for 
fame,  while  he  was  devoured  with  a  secret 
anxiety  as  to  what  the  world  would  think 
about  him,  —  all  this  is  true,  but  there  is 
so  much  of  human  nature  in  these  things 
that  we  are  hardly  willing  to  denounce  him, 
on  their  account,  as  a  sinner  above  all  Is- 
rael. His  treatment  of  young  Chatterton 
was  one  of  the  worst  blots  upon  his  ca- 
reer ;  and  even  in  that  he  merely  followed 
the  fashion  of  this  world.  The  misfortune 
was  that  the  tragic  fate  of  the  poet  threw 
a  glare  of  light  upon  those  who  surrounded 
him,  and  upon  Walpole  among  the  rest. 

The  story  in  brief  is  this  :  Chatterton 
wrote  to  Walpole  saying  that  he  had  in  his 
possession  sopne  old  manuscripts,  —  some 
rare  specimens  of  mediaeval  poetry,  —  that  • 
that  might  be  of  assistance  to  the  latter  in 
his  own  researches.  Walpole  welcomed 
these  advances  with  great  cordiality.  He 
responded  to  his  unknown  correspondent 
in  the  urbane  tones  that  one  patrician 
would  naturally  assume  towards  another 
patrician  who  was  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  valuable  manuscripts.  He  should  be 
delighted  to  inspect  the  rest  of  these  old 
poems ;  if  they  were  anywise  near  equal  in 
worth  to  the  specimens  sent  him,  he  should 
be  very  glad  to  print  them  at  his  private 
printing-press.  Elated  by  this  cordiality, 
the  guileless  youth  opened  his  whole  heart 
to  the  great  man.  He  confessed,  — oh,  fa- 
tal admission  1  -^his  poverty  and  obscurity. 
He  said  that  he  was  an  attorney's  appren- 
tice and  ^*  hinted  a  wish,"  —  to  use  Wal- 
pole's own  words,  —  *^  that  I  would  assist 
him  with  my  interest  in  emerging  from  so 
dull  a  profession  by  procuring  him  'Some 
place  in  which  he  could  pursue  his  natural 
bent."  On  the  reception  of  this  second 
letter,  Walpole's  mood  changed  in  a  mo- 
ment. He  found,  to  his  dismay,  that  he 
had  been  corresponding  not  with  some 
wealthy  idler  like  himself,  but  with  a  poor 
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apprentice  who  needed  help.  He  hastened 
to  assure  Chatterton  that  he  was  a  person 
of  no  interest  and  could  assist  no  one. 
Not  content  with  dispelling  the  youth's 
high  hopes,  he  yielded  to  one  ot  the  mean- 
estf  and  at  the  sanne  time  one  of  the  most 
common  instincts  that  animates  the  human 
breast.  He  gave  advice,  while  he  refused 
assistance.  In  the  most  patroninng  way 
he  advised  the  youth  "  to  deyote  himself  to 
his  trade,  and  when  he  had  made  a  fortune 
it  would  be  time  enough  to  think  of  litera- 
ture." And  all  this  to  one  who  —  as  he  af- 
terwards admitted  —  had  seemed  to  him 
possessed  "  of  an  incredible  genius,"  whose 
verses  were  "wonderful  tor  their  harmony 
and  their  spirit" 

It  was  to  Giatterton  a  harsh  awakening 
from  all  his  pleasant  dreams.  He  had 
learned  at  last  the  lesson  which,  sooner  or 
later,  every  one  has  to  learn,  —  that  the 
world  helps  only  those  who  have  no  need 
of  help.  He  saw  that  the  battle  of  life 
must  be  fought  unaided.  But  his  courage 
and  hi«  pride  did  not  desert  him.  He  was 
firmly  resolved  that  he  would  no  longer  re- 
main a  scrivener's  apprentice,  and  a  menial 
in  the  kitchen  of  his  master.  He  would 
plunge  into  the  very  thickest  of  the  battle, 
— go  to  great,  busy  London,  and  there  risk 
all  in  the  struggle  for  fame  and  fortune. 

When  his  purpose  was  made  known, 
some  of  his  friends  —  Barrett  and  a  few 
other  Bristol  patrons  —  made  him  up  a 
purse  of  five  guineas.  It  was  not  an  ex- 
travagant outfit  for  so  grand  a  campaign. 
But  the  youth  knew  no  fear.  With  his 
little  bundle  of  Rowley  manuscripts,  and 
his  five  guineas,  he  started  valiantly  forth 
to  invade  the  city  of  London. 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  sight,  if  one  could 
forget  the  sequel.  The  young  poet  was 
now  seventeen  years  old.  But  already  he 
had  done  work  which,  as  an  unwilling  wit- 
ness admitted,  bore  the  marks  of  an  incred- 
ible genius.  He  had  planned  and  perfected 
a  literary  mystery  which  the  criticism  of  a 
century  has  hardly  unravelled  to  the  satis- 
faction of  alL  In  appearance  he  was  a 
manly,  handsome  boy.  No  authentic  pro- 
traiture  of  him  has  been  preserved,  but 
there  are  many  traditions  of  his  proud  bear- 
ing, his  long,  flowing  locks,  and  above  all, 


of  his  wonderful  eyes*  A  clergyman  who 
had  known  him  at  Bristol,  remembered 
that  when  the  boy  was  excited  his  eyes 
glittered  and  gleamed  with  the  strangest 
beauty;  but  he  could  not  describe  them 
because  he  could  not  bear  to  look  at  them 
long  enough.  Barrett,  who  was  a  surgeon 
and  had  examined  them,  "  never  saw  such ; 
you  might  see  the  fire  roll  at  the  bottom  of 
them  as  you  sometimes  do  in  a  black  eye, 
but  never  in  gray  ones,  which  his  were." 
Those  strange  gray  eyes  had  already  seen 
many  things  which  common  eyes  do  not 
look  upon.  And  now  they  were  turned 
eagerly  towards  the  great  city,  where  soon 
were  to  open  before  them  the  strangest 
and  saddest  scenes  of  all. 

Chatterton  arrived  in  London  at  a  time 
of  intense  political  excitement.  The  dem- 
ocratic fires  which  wore  smouldering  under 
ground  during  all  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  had  just  then  burst 
forth  into  a  short-lived  flame.  Wilkes, 
that  prince  of  all  demagogijies,  was  at  the 
height  of  his  glory  as  a  martyr  to  freedom  ; 
the  populace  of  London  had  espoused  bis 
cause,  and  no  one  could  tell  where  the 
matter  would  end.  Our  young  adventurer 
flung  himself  with  bo3rish  enthusiasm  into 
the  midst  of  these  commotions.  For  a 
time  Rowley  and  his  medixval  poetry  was 
forgotten.  With  supreme  confidence  in  his 
own  resources,  the  boy  began  to  write  po- 
etical essays  and  satires  for  the  democratic 
journals.  He  possessed  a  wonderful  ver- 
satility of  genius,  and  his  bold,  trenchant 
writing  was  really  remarkable  in  one  so 
young. 

At  first  everythmg  with  him  seemed  to 
be  at  a  high  tide  of  prosperity.  Even  be- 
fore coming  to  London  he  had  contributed 
a  great  deal  to  the  public  prints,  and  had 
been  bountifully  paid  by  editors  and  pub- 
lishers in  the  cheap  coin  of  flattery. 
Standing  now  in  the  midst  of  the  strife,  he 
believed  himself  to  be  on  the  high  road  to 
fame  and  fortune.  He  had  an  interview 
with  Wilkes,  who  received  him  most  gra- 
ciously and  spoke  flatteringly  concerning 
his  articles,  of  which  the  great  demagogue 
probably  pretended  to  know  much  more 
than  he  really  did.    But  it  needed  but  little 
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in  those  days  to  satisfy  the  sanguine  spirit 
of  the  boy.  He  drew  largely  upon  the  fu« 
ture.  "What  a  glorious  prospect!"  he 
cries,  in  one  of  his  letters  home.  The  lib- 
eral publishers  received  him  with  the  great- 
est cordiality ;  he  was  admitted  freely  into 
the  society  of  great  men ;  hopesof  political 
preferment  were  held  out  before  him;  in 
fact,  he  naively  adds,  if  money  flowed  upon 
him  as  fast  as  honors,  he  would  give  his 
sister  a  portion  of  five  thousand  pounds. 

This  last  allusion  adds  to  the  pathos  of 
what  was  pathetic  enough  by  itself.  The 
sanguine,  self-deceived  boy  was  discounting 
the  future  thus  largely,  not  so  much  on  his 
own  account  as  in  favor  of  his  mother  and 
friends  at  home.  He  was  always  writing 
about  the  fine  things  that  he  meant  to  send 
home  as  soon  as  the  publishers  paid  him 
for  his  articles.  And  when  five  pounds 
did  finally  come  from  this  source,  his  first 
thought  was  about  the  presents ;  a  set  of 
real  China  cups  and  saucers,  fans  for  moth- 
er and  sister,  together  with  such  other  little 
trinkets  as  lay  within  the  limits  of  his 
financial  resources,  were  immediately  sent. 
And  with  these  an  eager  assurance  that 
very  soon  he  would  be  able  to  purchase  the 
long-promised  silk  gown  for  his  mother, 
which  still  lay  beyond  the  means  of  the 
sanguine  boy. 

Only  one  luxury  did  he  reserve  for  him- 
self in  these  days  of  dawning  prosperity, 
and  that  was  a  very  innocent  and  natural 
one.  For  years  he  had  been  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  he  should  be  rich 
enough  to  have  a  room  to  himself,  so  that 
he  might  pursue  his  studies  and  medita- 
tions in  that  solitude  so  dear  to  the  poetic 
soul.  That  golden  age,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  had  finally  come.  While  he  was  an 
attorney's  apprentice  at  Bristol,  he  had 
slept  with  his  master's  footboy.  When  he 
first  came  to  London  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  take  very  humble  lodgings,  which 
he  had  shared  with  a  young  plasterer.  But 
when  the  first  wave  of  advancing  fortune 
flowed  in  upon  him  from  the  publishers,  he 
took  new  lodgings  alone.  One  dream  of 
his  life,  at  least,  was  realized ;  the  young 
poet  had  gained  the  delights  of  solitude. 
For  a  few  weeks  life  presented  to  him  that 
Eden-like  aspect  which  it  does  only  to  very 


younji:  men,  whose  bright  hopes  have  not 
yet  been  brought  to  the  test  of  experience. 

But  very  soon  this  delusive  prosperity 
began  to  wane.  Evidently  he  could  not 
live  long  upon  iiopes  and  publisher's  prom- 
ises. In  his  increasing  need  for  money  he 
began  to  press  more  urgently  for  payment, 
and  then  his  employers  suddenly  altered 
their  tone.  So  long  as  the  youth  had  been 
content  with  fine  words  they  had  been  very 
bountiful,  but  they  grew  suddenly  frugal 
when  he  began  to  demand  a  more  current 
coin.  The  prices  that  were  paid  him  were 
absurdly  smalt.  By  a  memorandum  of  his 
that  has  been  preserved,  we  find  that  one 
publisher  paid  lor  his  prose  articles  a  shil- 
ling apiece,  and  for  his  songs,  at  the  rate 
of  sixteen  for  ten  shillings,  or  seven  for  a 
dollar.  The  publishers,  it  would  seem, 
were  taking  advantage  of  his  inexperience. 
Or  what  is  more  probable,  they  were  taking 
advantage  of  that  invincible  pride  and  sen- 
sitiveness which  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  chaffer  about  prices,  and  led  him  to 
accept,  in  silent  disdain,  whatever  was  of- 
fered him. 

The  boy's  hopes  now  fell  as  swiftly  as 
they  had  risen.  During  the  month  of  July 
his  slender  resources  faded  steadily  away ; 
working  almost  incessantly  by  night  and 
day,  he  could  not  earn  enough  to  meet  his 
frugal  expenditures.  But  one  hope  still 
remained.  He  had  been  a  very  industrious 
contributor  to  The  Town  and  Country  Mag- 
asine,  and  the  next  number,  as  he  imag- 
ined, was  to  appear  nearly  filled  with  his 
articles.  However  meagre  the  rates  of 
payment,  the  sum  total  would  enable  him 
to  bridge  over  the  chasm  before  him.  He 
waited,  therefore,  with  great  anxiety  for  the 
opening  of  the  new  month.  At  last  August 
came,  and  with  it  the  expected  magazine. 
Opening  it  with  trembling  hands,  he  found 
only  one  or  two  of  his  contributions  were 
published:  the  rest  of  them  were  indefi- 
nitely deferred.  His  chief  market  was 
glutted.  It  was  the  death-sentence  of 
Chatterton. 

Starvation  now  stared  him  in  the  face. 
The  only  possible  escape  was  by  the  aid  of 
charity,  and  that  the  proud  spirit  of  the  boy 
absolutely  refused  to  accept.  Once  his 
landlady,  knowing  that  he  had  eaten  noth- 
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ing  for  two  or  three  days,  urged  him  to  take 
some  dinner;  but  he  declined  almost  in* 
dignantly,  saying  that  he  was  not  hungry, 
^'although  his  looks  showed  him  to  be  three 
parts  starved."  A  neighboring  apothecary 
also  had  been  intimate  with  him  for  some 
time,  and  noticing  his  pinched,  famished 
appearance,  had  often  urged  him  to  dine 
with  him.  After  many  refusals,  the  youth 
was  one  evening  prevailed  upon  to  sit  down 
at  the  good  apothecary's  table,  where,  it 
was  observed,  he  ate  voraciously.  When 
once  pride  yielded  to  hunger,  it  surrendered 
everything ;  for  a  moment  the  hapless  poet 
was  only  a  halt>starved  animal. 

To  be  half-starved  would  seem  to  be  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  almost  anything ;  but 
there  was  still  something  else  which  helps 
to  explain  the  sequel  of  this  unfortunate 
life.  For  a  long  time  Chatterton  had  been 
guilty  of  one  great  excess,  not  immoral  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  as  ruin- 
ous as  the  worst  immoralities.  So  far  as 
the  ordinary  forms  of  dissipation  are  con- 
cerned, his  life  was  a  singularly  pure  and 
temperate  one.  He  drank  nothing  but 
water ;  he  never  ate  meat.  "  He  seemed," 
as  the  humble  people  with  whom  he  lodged 
said,  "  to  live  on  the  air."  But  amidst  all 
this  frugality  and  temperance,  he  had  long 
defied  the  laws  of  nature  by  denying  him- 
self the  necessary  hours  for  sleep.  Often 
he  used  to  sit  up  all  night  long  reading, 
writing,  or  absorbed  in  anxious  thought 
concerning  the  future.  His  fellow-lodger, 
the  young  plasterer,  said,  that  "  he  was  al- 
most afraid  to  lie  with  him  ;  for,  to  be  sure, 
he  was  a  spirit  and  never  slept.  He  never 
came  to  bed  until  it  was  morning,  and  then, 
for  what  he  saw,  never  closed  his  eyes." 
Such  defiance  of  nature's  laws  would  be 
bad  enough  in  any  case  ;  to  one  of  Chat- 
terton's  temperament,  it  was  sure  and  swift 
destruction.  Those  sleepless  nights  of 
study  and  meditation  led  inevitably  to  the 
madness  of  that  last  fatal  night  which  end- 
ed alL 

It  was  the  night  ot  Friday,  the  24th  of 
August,  1770.  The  j)Oor  boy,  famished  in 
body  and  broken  in  spirit,  had  finally  made 


up  his  mind  that  it  was  useless  to  longer 
contend  with  feite.  He  was  wrong,  of 
course.  In  some  way  or  other  he  might 
have  struggled  through  those  awful  days  of 
neglect  and  starvation.  Cold  and  heartless 
as  the  world  had  proved  itself,  somewhere 
an  honest  man  would  have  been  found  who 
would  have  helped  the  unfortunate  youth, 
who  would  —  as  Johnson  did  for  Goldsmith 

—  have  given  him  a  prefer  and  sufficient 
introduction  into  the  realm  of  letters. 
Once  firmly  established  in  his  rightful 
place,  all  would  have  gone  well  with  him. 
"He  was,"  as  has  been  said  by  Wharton, 

—  no  mean  authority,  —  "a  prodigy  of  ge- 
nius, and  would  have  proved  the  first  of 
English  poets  if  he  had  reached  a  mature 
age."  It  was  only  necessary  to  wait,  and 
sooner  or  later  the  slow,  stupid  world  would 
have  given  him  a  splendid  recognition. 
He  was  wrong,  then.  Others  have  been 
wrong  who  were  not  starving,  and  who 
have  had  more  than  seventeen  years  of  ex- 
perience to  aid  them. 

But  we  are  in  no  mood  for  moralizing. 
We  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  facts. 

That  Friday  evening  Chatterton  entered 
his  room,  carrying  with  him  a  dose  of  poi- 
son. His  first  act  was  to  destroy  all  his 
papers,  and  especially  the  Rowley  poems, 

—  those  choicest  products  of  his  genius, 
upon  which  he  had  so  long  based  his  hopes 
of  fame  and  fortune.  We  have  been  often 
taught  that  we  can  carry  nothing  with  us 
out  of  this  world  ;  but  Chatterton  reversed 
this  maxim.  He  was  resolved  to  leave 
nothing  behind.  We  know,  therefore,  these 
fine  antiques  only  through  such  specimens 
as  he  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  Barrett 
and  other  Bristol  patrons  ;  but  even  these 
fragments  are  sufficient  to  show  us  how 
much  we  should  have  gained  if  the  poet  had 
permitted  us  to  behold  his  perfected  work. 
Instead  of  that  he  tore  the  manuscripts  into 
shreds,  and  scattered  them  about  his  room. 
That  done  — 

Weill    the    next   morning   they   found 
young  Chatterton  lying  stark  and  cold  upon 
his  bed.    The  rest  is  known  only  to  God. 
S.  S.  HtbbertL 
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THE  season  of  picnics  was  upon  us, 
Sabbath  Schools  of  all  colors 
and  names  were  in  a  foment.  "Plymouth 
and  High  Street  Societies  "  went  to  Old 
Orchard  that  day,  and,  all  unmindful  of 
them,  we  went  too  (and  two). 

I  am  not  without  a  wholesome  fear  of 
ticket  agents  in  general.  They  snap  at 
one's  money  and  flmg  out  one's  ticket  in  a 
way  little  calculated  to  inspire  confidence 
or  deep-seated  admiration.  Picture,  then, 
my  astonishment  upon  seeing  within  the 
office,  as  I  asked  for  our  tickets,  a  face 
that  was  positively  refreshing  in  its  good 
nature.  I  promptly  made  up  my  mind  that 
the  ticket  agent  had  company  or  was  away, 
and  was  about  to  ask  for  the  agent  himself 
when  this  same  good  natured  face  sent 
forth  a  voice  not  at  all  crisp  nor  at  all  gruff 
—  a  voice  that  might  have  belonged  to  a 
common  mortal. 

Doubtless  I  looked  a  bit  dazed,  for  the 
voice  suggested  mildly,  "  Two  tickets  ?  "  I 
breathed  again  and  said  with  a  blandness 
which  rivalled  that  of  the  agent,  "  Yes  — 
Old  Orchard." 

"  Wnat  Society  ?  "  quoth  the  voice. 
"  No  Society,"  replied   I,  truth   upper- 
most in  my  mind,  "we  are  the  Indepen- 
dent Party  in  picnics." 

"  Oh  you  goose,"  interjected  the  young 
lady  at  my  side.  "  You  might  have  taken 
two  excursion  tickets  and  spent  the  differ- 
ence in  chocolate  drops  !  " 

"  I  hate  chocolate  drops,"  I  responded, 
energetically.  "  Besides  we  can't  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a  Church  excursion, 
because  there  are  only  two  of  us,  and  we 
are  several  hours  behind  time." 

Nevertheless,  I  pondered  these  things  in 
my  heart.  The  ticket  agent  smiled  at  my 
ve*  dancy  and,  as  I  fell  back  discomfited, 
there  walked  up  to  the  office  a  gentleman 
whom  I  knew  to  be  exceedingly  "  liberal  " 
in  his  views,  and  to  be  entirely  apart  from 
all  Sabbath  Schools.  I  watched  him. 
With  his  cane  in  his  hand,  the  grey  in  his 
hair,  and  dignity  all  over  him,  he  bought  a 
Sabbath  School  excursion  ticket.  Then 
he  beamed  upon  us.  We  inquired,  with  a 
tinge  of  sarcasm,  whether  he  were  a  Sun- 


day School  teacher  ;  or  if  he  were  superin- 
tendent ;  or  if  perchance,  he  belonged  to 
the  infant  class.  But  he  didn't  mind.  He 
had  his  ticket  and  away  he  walked  serene 
and  unruffled. 

O  tempora !  O  mores !  Even  Sabbath 
School  picnics  are  not  free  from  the  evils 
of  the  times  and  offer  their  little  ten  cent 
temptations  to  "  outsiders."  The  lesson  is 
impressed  upon  my  mind  that,  unless  I  can 
endure  the  lofty  scorn  of  ticket  agents,  and 
the  unsweetened  reproaches  of  my  friends 
who  dote  upon  chocolate  drops,  I  must  de- 
clare myself  a  member  of  whatever  "  socie- 
ty "  happens  to  be  picnicing  upon  the  day 
upon  which  I  am  rurally  inclined. 

Destitute  of  chocolate  drops,  but  with 
minds  conscious  of  rectitude,  we  grasped 
our  full  priced  tickets  and  seated  ourselves 
in  a  car  where  we  were  soon  reinforced  by 
the  members  of  the  infent  class. 

Ten  miles  from  Portland  and  three  miles 
from  Saco  lies  "  Old  Orchard  Beach."  So 
far  as  I  know  it  has  lain  in  precisely  the 
some  position  for  thousands  of  years,  yet 
its  charms  have  been  known  to  but  few. 
Occasionally  somebody  in  steady  search 
of  amusement  rode  out  from  Portland,  and 
Saco  sent  its  lovers  to  drive  upon  the 
moonlit  sands  of  Old  Orchard  ;  yet,  while 
the  beauties  of  Newport,.  Nahant,  and 
Long  Branch  were  sounded  far  and  near, 
these  nine  miles  of  hard,  white  sand  beach 
lay  unknown. 

A  few  years  ago  a  hotel  sprang  up,  and  a 
few  people,  knowing  and  loving  the  beach 
and  its  waves,  came  yearly  for  the  summer 
vacation.  From  this  beginning  came  other 
and  large  hotels,  summer  cottages,  white 
tents  here  and  there,  and,  finally  came  the 
Boston  and  Maine  railroad  to  bring  crowds 
of  people,  loads  of  fashion,  more  or  less  of 
"  sporting  people,"  and  to  carry  away  the 
last  trace  of  country  living. 

So  to-day  Old  Orchard  stands  among  the 
foremost  watering  places  .upon  our  coast, 
and  her  sands  Lut  a  few  years  ago  so  bare, 
arc  teemmg  with  people,  riding,  walking, 
bathing,  and  *' being  amused."  In  Old  Or- 
chard's quiet  days  Fern  Park  was  made  ; 
in  her  busy  days,  the  Methodists  estab- 
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lished  a  "  Camp  Meeting^  Ground,"  and  a 
lot  of  land  has  been  purchased  upon  which 
it  is  proposed  to  build  an  Episcopal  church. 

The  largest  hotels  — the  Old  Orchard 
House,  and  the  Ocean  House  —  stand  sev- 
eral rods  away  from  the  beach.  But  the 
very  sand  is  dotted  with  smaller  hotels  and 
boarding  houses  in  many  respects  superior 
to  those  larger  and  more  expensive. 

Here,  day  after  day,  one  may  watch  the 
waves  and  the  people,  and,  watching,  one 
forgets  the  past  wearisome  work  that  made 
his  head  and  perhaps  his  heart  ache  ;  for- 
gets that  through  the  coming  months 
stretch  out  the  same  dull  routine,  the  same 
cares  and  hopes,  and  ambitions,  and  disap- 
pointments, without  which  his  summer 
rest  would  be  less  sweet. 

But  you  must  understand  that  our  little 
party  went  out  from  Portland  for  an  after- 
noon at  the  Beach.  Being  an  initiatory 
visit,  we  had  not  only  to  explore  the  Beach 
biit  to  visit  Fern  Park.  The  Park  was  our 
first  objective  point ;  so  toiling  under  the 
broiling  sun  up  the  long  plank  walk  to  the 
Old  Orchard  House,  and  taking  observa- 
tions and  a  glass  of  water,  we  followed  a 
path  which  leads  through  the  fields  and 
into  the  pine  woods,  and  which  terminates 
just  within  the  wood  in  a  rustic  gateway. 

This  gateway  is  mounted  with  towers, 
arches  and  inscriptions,  and  bears  the  date 
of  1868.  Away  from  the  gate,  and  in  and 
out  among  the  tall  pine  trees,  leads  a  broad 
avenue,  from  which  in  every  direction,  run 
paths  carefully  cut  and  cleared  from  ob- 
structions. These  paths  are  all  named  and 
the  names  are  neatly  painted  upon  boards 
nailed  upon  the  trees.  At  various  points 
are  seats  covered  with  arbors,  and  we  find 
the  <<  Parson's  Lodge,"  and  a  miniature 
"  Oratory."  Violet  Avenue,  Laurel  Path, 
Cypress  Hill,(though  there  isn*t  any  cypress 
and  there  isn't  any  hill)  Flirtation  Avenue, 
and  Lover's  Retreat,  all  tend,  naturally  and 
by  easy  gradations,  to  the  Parson's  Lodge. 
The  Oratory  bears  upon  its  front  a  large 
white  cross  ;  in  the  rear  is  a  tiny  rose  win- 
dow ;  while  upon  the  points  of  the  roof  are 
small  crosses.  Each  path,  arbor,  and  ave- 
nue bears,  in  addition  to  its  name,  an  in- 
scription usually  in  rose  and  suited  to  the 
name. 


All  this,  even  to  the  painting  and  nailing 
of  the  boards,  is  the  work  of  a  wealthy  gen- 
tleman, who,  for  years,  spent  the  summer 
at  Old  Orchard  Beach  and  the  winters  in 
Vermont,'  planning,  and  executing  the 
plans  for  Fern  Park. 

As  we  walked  carelessly  that  sweet,  sum- 
mer afternoon,  through  the  paths  strewn 
with  pine  needle  and  trembling  with  shad- 
ows, where  his  feet  had  trodden  so  lovingly 
and  tenderly  for  years,  there  came  to  us 
almost  holy  thoughts  of  the  man  whose 
kindness  of  heart,  earnestness  of  purpose, 
and  appreciation  of  beauty,  spoke  to  us 
from  every  branch  of  the  trees  and  from 
every  inscription.  But  the  places  that 
he  had  prepared  for  fiowers  are  vacant  or 
covered  with  bushes  ;  the  name-boards  are 
grown  grey,  and  some  have  even  fallen 
from  the  trees ;  various  bits  of  ornamenta- 
tion are  misplaced  or  nearly  destroyed ;  old 
branches  stretch  their  long  fingers  across 
the  path  and  snatch  at  one's  dress — all 
telling  of  neglect,  and  so  telling  all  too 
plainly  that  the  hand  that  made  and  the 
heart  that  loved  these  things  are  still. 

In  front  of  the  Oratory,  under  the  white 
cross,  is  a  marble  tablet  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  founder  of  this  Park  by  the 
boarders  at  Old  Orchard  Beach,  in  1870,  I 
think.  With  how  many  tender  memories 
has  this  gentleman  by  his  work  surrounded 
his  life  I  And  I  queried  whether,  upon  the 
whole,  it  were  not  better  that  he  should 
put  his  own  thoughts  and  his  own  work 
into  this  form,  than  to  endow  some  institu- 
tion with  an  indefinite-nuinber-of-thousand 
dollars.  Better  for  others  it  surely  is,  if 
only  because  there  need  be  no  anniversa- 
ries or  keeping  of  holida3rs  in  his  honor  — 
nothing  but  kind  thoughts  and  a  reverence 
for  the  beauty  of  his  life  and  his  works. 
Greater  honor  than  this  can  no  man  have. 

Not  that  I  would  have  every  gentleman 
of  leisure  devote  himself  to  founding  parks  ! 
That  would  be  neither  practicable  nor  de- 
sirable, and  I  suppose  institutions  must  be 
endowed.  But  I  am  truly  glad  that  this 
man's  benevolence  worked  itself  off  in  con- 
verting these  old  pine  woods  into  Fern 
Park. 

Returning  to  the  Beach,  we  encountered 
a  *' saloon"  in  which  doting  youths  and 
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maidens  have  their  tintypes  taken.  Within 
thirty  feet  of  the  saloon  stands  the  depot, 
while  between  the  depot  and  the  saloon  lies 
—  oh,  all  ye  ghosts  and  spectres,  why  do 
ye  not  rise  and  haunt  it  ?  —  a  grave  yard ! 
Not  a  modern  cemetery  with  its  elaborate 
carvings,  close-cut  grass,  bright  flowers, 
and  traih'ng  vines,  but  a  graveyard.  Nor 
is  it  a  graveyard  of  the  Puritans  ;  tor  they 
had  regard  for  decency  and  order.  It  is  a 
graveyard  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
we  woulJ  have  the  new  heavens  if  we  could, 
when  we  do  have  the  new  earth  as  nearly 
as  we  can,  and  when  "  the  old  things  have 
passed  away."  It  is  a  graveyard  with  a 
pile  of  wood  on  one  side,  a  train  of  cars  on 
another,  a  tintype  saloon  on  the  third,  and 
on  the  other,  the  remains  of  a  once  pros- 
perous fence.  You  wouldn't  recognize  it  at 
once  as  a  graveyard  ;  you  would  take  it  for 
a  sand  heap. 

There  are  now  standing  but  three  stones, 
these  bearing  the  respective  and  respecta-' 
ble  dates  — 1760,  1769,  and  1770.  How 
many  graves  are  there,  it  is  of  no  use  to 
ask.  These  three  stones  have  stood 
through  all  the  storms  and  sunshine  of  a 
hundred  years  ;  it  would  seem  that  they 
might  have  a  little  encouragement  in  the 
way  of  a  fence.  One  grave  stands  alone  at 
one  end  of  the  sand  heap,  while  side  by 
side  are  the  graves  of  the  other  two,  father 
and  son,  the  father  "aged  eighty,"  so  said 
the  old  grey  stone. 

I  confess  to  a  queer  mental  and  moral 
mixture  of  amusement  and  solemnity  as  I 
contemplated  the  surroundings. 

It  the  old  man  by  whose  grave  I  stood 
could  but  rise  and  see  I  Of  course  I  didn't 
propose  to  summon  spirits  from  the  vasty 
deep,  but  if  he  only  could  see !  Would  he 
know  Old  Orchard  Beach  ?  The  bright 
sea  rises  and  falls,  sings  and  moans,  flashes 
with  the  sunlight  and  darkens  with  the 
night,  just  as  it  did  when  the  poor  old  man 
looked  upon  it  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  just  as  it  will  in  the  years  to  come. 
But  what  would  be  to  his  eyes  the  modern 
hotels,  the  groups  of  gaily  dressed  women, 
romping  children,  and  exquisite  young 
men,  who  enliven  the  Beach  ?  Would  he 
look  with  admiration  upon  the  tintypes  in 
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the  saloon  which  stands  upon  the  edge  of 
his  grave  ?  Would  he  welcom  t  the  engine 
with  its  smoke  and  steam,  puffing  and 
shrieking  almost  over  the  grave  at  the 
other  end  of  the  —  sand  heap  ?  Would  he 
not  rather  turn  his  face  toward  the  familiar 
sea  and  seek  again  the  rest  which  even  the 
shrill  scream  of  the  engine  cannot  break  ? 

"  They  don't  run  the  cars  over  the  graves, 
because  the  laws  of  the  State  don't  allow  it, 
you  know,"  murmured  the  impressible  Sab- 
bath School  infant. 

Don't  allow  the  cars  to  run  over  a  grave  I 
Is  the  State  of  Maine  so  traversed  by  rail- 
ways that  it  is  necessary  to  make  laws  to 
prevent  the  train  from  creeping  over 
graves  ?  Surely  the  world  moves.  Poor 
old  man  "  aged  eighty  "  I  We  are  more 
"  civilized  "  than  the  people  of  your  gener- 
ation ;  perhaps  the  next  century  won't  be 
embarrassed  by  these  feelings  of  delicacy 
in  the  matter  of  building  railroads. 

But  why  is  it  "  Old  Orchard  "  Beach  ?  I 
asked. 

Then  followed  stories  of  an  orchard  that 
was  found  here  a  little  way  back  from  the 
Beach,  so  old  when  discovered  by  the  first 
settlers  that  the  branches  were  decayed, 
the  blossoms  were  few,  and  but  two  trees 
could  be  called  "alive."  That  was  seen 
beforfe  the  day  of  him  who,  "  aged  eighty," 
a  century  ago  was  buned  by  the  sea.  No- 
body may  presume  to  say  how  old  the  Old 
Orchard  was  when  found,  but  I  was  as- 
sured that  seeds  must  have  been  carried  on 
shore  by  the  winds,  from  some  passing 
vessel,  and  that  from  these  sprang  the  Old 
Orchard.  It  grew,  waxed  strong,  bore 
fruit,  and  died. 

Now  politeness  didn't  demand  that  I 
should  credit  this  story,  but  the  question 
naturally  suggested,  was,  who  got  the  ben- 
fit  of  the  apples  ?  Did  sportive  Indians 
gambol  on  the  green  ?  Did  bears  feed  up- 
on the  apples,  and,  perchance,  upon  the 
Indians  too  ?  Or,  were  there  bright-eyed, 
red-cheeked  maidens  who  wandered  under 
the  shadow  of  the  trees  while  the  pink  and 
Ivhite  blossoms  shed  their  petals  down 
upon  them  ?  There  must  have  been  some 
Eve  tempting  some  Adam,  with  all  those 
apples  lying  loose  in  the  orchard.    This 
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proved  too  exhaustive  an  argument  for  the  waves  chased  each  other  upon  the  shore, 

theology  of  the  Sabbath  School  infant,  and  throwing  back  their  shining  hair  as  they 

we  dropped  the  subject  ran.    Later  the  bright  day  died  silently, 

Sitting,  afterward,  just  beyond  the  reach  and  the  waves  grew  purple  with  the  coming 

of  the  waves  the  surf  roared  and  thundered  night 
before  us,  while  on  either  side  the  little  Mary  S,  Deering, 


Retrospect. 

Bathed  in  the  waning  light  of  day,  in  tranquil,  sweet  repose, 
I  catch  the  notes  of  music  with  the  perfiime  of  the  rose  : 
The  song  is  but  a  simple  one,  first  heard  in  girlhood's  day 
Before  sorrow's  cup  is  tasted,  or  our  idols  turn  to  clay. 

I  had  not  thought  a  matron  staid,  with  silver  in  her  hair, 
Could  be  so  stirred^  so  strongly  moved  by  a  half-forgotten  air ; 
But  with  it  flock  a  very  throng  of  memories  grave  and  gay, 
And  some  so  sad,  so  full  of  tears,  from  them  I  turn  away. 

It  was  a  piquant  love-song, — a  sentiment  not  rare  ; 
I'm  sure  they've  sadly  changed  it,  it  has  lost  a  charm  somewhere. 
Perhaps  the  **  Don  "  —  we  called  him  thus,  the  reason  I  cannot  say  — 
£nricl>ed  the  song  by  his  skillful  voice  and  a  certain  pointed  way 

He  had  of  adding  a  word  or  two  in  a  tone  but  one  could  hear, 
That  sent  the  blushes  burning  to  the  cheek  of  one  quite  near. 
Though  Dolly  Ann,  an  awkward  lass  with  freckles  and  sunburnt  hair, 
Was  at  my  side,  —  a  stupid  thing,  ot  whom  we'd  no  thought  or  care. 

Alack !  alack !    The  changes  that  came  with  each  rapidly  passing  year  ! 
Changes  undreamed  of,  but  none  I  ween,  so  very  exceedingly  queer 
As  the  one  that  captured  Dolly  and  made  her  a  lady  grand. 
With  a  mien  as  proud  and  haughty  as  though  born  to  the  best  in  the  land. 

They  call  her  receptions  perfect ;  with  her  parties  none  can  vie  ; 
While  '*  Don  "  is  a  host  of  a  thousand,  and  keeps  a  vigilant  eye 
Where  the  chances  are  best  and  surest  to  enrich  his  store  of  gold. 
Unmindful  sometimes  of  his  honor,  —  it's  fearfully  shrunk,  I'm  told. 

They  say  the  ''Don"  has  grown  quite  stout, — he  takes  his  glass  and  ease ; 
I  hardly  think  I  should  know  him  should  the  famous  gentleman  please 
To  come  this  way  in  rural  search  for  brooks  and  meadows  £fiir. 
Though  Dolly,  I  know,  is  strongly  averse  to  breathing  her  native  air. 

My  musings  have  lengthened  beyond  their  time  ;  the  sun  is  long  since  down, 
And  baby's  stockings  are  left  undarned,  and  the  rent  in  her  simple  gown 
Can  not  be  finished,  —  God  bless  the  dear !  I  hear  her  tripping  feet 
No  song  can  touch  my  heart  like  that,  no  music  is  hall  so  sweet ! 

5.  M,  Damon. 
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NEW  YORK  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
interest  as  an  art-center.  Not  only 
are  the  picture  galleries  filled  with  the 
choice  and  beautiful  of  modern  art,  gleaned 
from  foreign  and  home  fields,  but  alt  the 
departments  of  exquisite  design  and  work- 
manship are  contributing  to  the  art  wealth 
of  the  metropolis.  In  the  palatial  trade  edi- 
fices of  Stuart  and  others  are  gathered  the 
finest  products  of  the  whole  world.  Ex- 
quisitely toned  carpets  from  Persia,  "whose 
colors"  in  Bayard  Taylor's  beautiful  lan- 
guage, "hold  and  clasp  each  other  in  perpet- 
ual sweetness,  instead  of  fighting  until  they 
fade,"  vie  with  the  lovely  wool  mosaics  of 
Cashmere,  or  give  way  to  the  riotous  bloom 
of  stuffs  from  China  and  Japan.  How 
Rembrandt  would  have  revelled  in  these 
picturesque  fabrics  of  the  Lyons  looms, 
that  gleam  from  the  walls,  the  turquoise 
and  the  rose,  the  emerald  and  the  garnet, 
bathed  in  their  own  beauty  and  almost  ex- 
haling color.  What  delicacy  of  tone  and 
brilliancy  of  hue  in  these  soft  textures, 
which  seem  almost  to  dissolve  in  their  own 
sheen.  How  the  carnation  glows  in  those 
beautiful  pearly  grays  like  fine  fire-fiashes 
in  the  dusky  embers ;  and  then  those  soft 
neutral  shades,  always  perplexing  one,  but 
never  resolvable  into  clear  tones ;  how 
they  mystify  and  fascinate  like  some  East- 
em  story  that  mingles  fact  and  fancy  so 
curiously.  • 

An  art  writer  has  said  that  to  prove  one 
an  artist,  we  must  needs  see  his  home  and 
what  he  gathers  around  him  in  his  every 
day  life.  I  fear  the  result  would  be  too 
flattering  if  one  should  institute  this  crite- 
rion among  our  artists  in  New  York. 
There  are  so  many  art-treasures  floating 
about  here  that  in  many  instances  they 
have  only  to  reach  out  their  hands  and 
draw  them  in.  Is  there  any  novelty  under 
the  sun  which  does  not  find  its  way  at  last 
to  this  great  Vanity  Fair .?  Even  4he 
buried  treasures  of  Cyprus  have  been  un- 
earthed and  brought  hither,  and  Etruscan 
wonders,  and  glories  of  Ind  and  the  far-off 
isles  of  the  sea,  are  all  gathered  into  this 
modern  city  of  the  nations.  Those  who 
have  travelled  over  Europe  and  lingered  in 


its  by-ways  for  years,  are  surprised  on 
their  return  to  see  so  many  foreign  articles 
displayed  for  sale  in  the  shop  windows, 
which  oftentimes  they  have  been  at  infinite 
pains  to  procure  abroad,  and  have  brought 
home  as  rare  souvenirs  of  their  joumey- 
ings.  Barbadienne*s  exquisite  bronzes  are 
multiplying  the  sculptures  of  the  Louvre 
and  the  Vatican ;  and  inside  of  Tiffany's  are 
the  crowning  triumph  of  Grecian  art. 
Here  we  see  the  Venus  de  Milo  still  wear- 
ing that  incomparable  look,  that  divine 
self-repose  that  speaks  out  from  the  marble 
in  the  Louvre,  while  graceful  and  supple, 
with  the  passionate  countenance  blossom- 
ing into  a  semi-mirthful  smile,  is  the 
crouching  goddess  of  the  Vatican.  Cleo- 
patra with  gleaming  diadem,  and  Beatrice 
looking  out  with  sad  eyes  from  under  her 
fleecy  coronet,  repeat  their  sorrows  to  the 
queenly  Bianca  Capello,  who  remains  en- 
tirely self-conscious  through  it  all.  One 
need  no  longer  wander  through  the  muse- 
ums of  Europe  to  find  rare  pottery,  and 
study  therein  the  history  of  the  human 
race.  Lovely  Etrurian  forms  are  in  hiding 
to  reward  the  patient  seeker,  and  modern 
art  in  new  designs  of  Sevres  is  rivaling  the 
marvellous  beauty  of  the  Portland  vase 
brought  from  the  Barberini  collection. 

But  art  is  pre-eminently  luxurious,  and 
in  these  hard  times  of  finance  is  languish- 
ing for  awhile,  until  once  more  the  business 
community  is  settled  and  wealth  comes  out 
of  its  hiding  places.  There  are  fewer  pic- 
tures imported  the  present  season,  and 
our  native  artists  have  the  field  more  to 
themselves.  Another  result  that  has  flowed 
from  the  disastrous  times,  is  that  in  the 
subversion  of  fortunes,  many  rare  and 
costly  article^have  been  brought  from  the 
retirement  ot  private  homes  into  the  great 
auction  mart  of  the  city.  At  the  Leavitt 
art-rooms  there  have  been  exhibited  re- 
cently two  antique  drawing-room  suites  of 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  covered  with  Gobe- 
lin tapestries  of  elaborate  design  and  finish. 
This  furniture  has  probably  been  an  heir- 
loom in  some  old  family,  but  as  there  is  no 
conservatism  of  wealth  in  this  country  lor 
many     consecutive     generations,    social 
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changes  have  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of 
the  public.  Each  piece  is  a  mass  of  rich 
carving  in  rosewood,  and  the  tapestries 
seem  set  in  an  exquisite  framework  of 
dark,  lustrous  flowers.  The  massive  backs 
rising  above  sofas  and  chairs  are  like  an 
exuberant  growth  of  foliage  culminating 
into  beautiful  forms.  One  of  the  solas 
would  almost  seat  a  whole  family,  even  of 
the  generous  number  of  olden  times. 
There  is  height,  breadth,  depth  and  sol- 
idity to  these  expansive  frames,  yet  the 
delicacy  of  the  carving  robs  them  of  any 
appearance  of  being  cumbersome.  There 
is  a  grand  luxuriousness  suggested  by 
them,  and  the  very  cushions  so  soft  and 
yielding  seem  infected  with  the  dolcefar 
niente  of  their  many  loungers  in  the  long 
centuries  that  have  slowly  spun  out.  The 
grand  motherly  hearts  of  these  sofas  would 
even  now  draw  one  into  their  lap,  and 
soothe  weariness  into  repose. 

I  found  my  eye  so  filled  with  beauty  on 
my  return,  that  I  had  lo  exercise  severe 
self-restraint  to  keep  from  pressing  the 
genius  of  our  home,  to  purchase  those 
Gobelins  for  the  parlors,  and  to  replace  my 
own  garish  Brussels  with  a  soft,  Persian 
carpet,  which  should  bury  every  footfall, 
and  be  a  source  of  constant  delight  for  the 
eye  to  rest  upon.  However,  if  one  cannot 
own  all  the  beauty  one  would  wish  to,  there 
is  the  pleasure  ot  storing  it  in  the  memory, 
and  reproducing  it  at  will. 

Our  galleties  are  becoming  every  year 
educators  of  the  public  and  conservators  of 
the  beautiful.  There  is  always  something 
attractive  either  in  foreign  or  native  art, 
and  the  charm  of  constant  intercourse  with 
the  beautiful,  lends  a  new  grace  to  life. 

The  Art  Association  of  Brooklyn  has 
brought  out  a  strong  array  of  home  lalent 
in  its  recent  exhibition,  while  foreign  ex- 
amples have  been  interspersed  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  mark  the  different  schools,  and 
show  the  lines  of  progress.  For  two 
weeks  the  beautiful  galleries  of  the  Art 
building  have  been  open  to  all,  and  a  con- 
stant tide  of  people  have  surged  through 
the  picture-lined  apartments.  There  are 
those  who  prophesy  that  in  the  dim  future 
Brooklyn  will  become  a  second  Dusseldorf, 
and  have  a  world-wide  fame.    This  may 


be  a  mere  chimera  of  fancy,  but  if  a  gener- 
ous home  and  tender  nurture  are  given  to 
the  infancy  of  art,  some  glorious  results 
may  be  confidently  relied  upon.  I  visited 
the  Art-rooms  frequently,  and  usually  se- 
lected those  seasons  when  the  galleries 
were  less  thronged.  There  were  always 
groups  of  saunterers,  but  there  was  a  sense 
of  seclusion  notwithstanding.  For  awhile 
only  a  low  murmur  of  voices  would  be 
heard,  but  as  the  hours  wore  on,  the  hum 
and  buzz  would  increase  until  it  seemed  as 
if  a  thousand  machines  had  been  set  in 
motion,  and  were  running  at  full  speed. 
There  is  something  unsympathetic  and 
jarring  in  these  great  crowds.  One  can  no 
longer  stand  and  gaze  at  a  canvas  until  the 
idea  of  the  artist  becomes  clear,  and  some- 
thing of  the  thought  he  has  put  into  the 
picture  floats  out  from  it  and  illumines  our 
understanding.  There  is  no  appreciation 
or  even  just  criticism  without  apprehension 
of  what  the  artist  is  endeavoring  to  ex- 
press. Sometimes  one's  very  mood  shuts 
one  out  from  comprehending  the  artist's 
ideal.  But  all  enthusiasm  vanishes  when 
once  the  crowd  begins  to  jostle  and  press 
around,  impatient  of  detention.  The  pic- 
tures will  no  longer  speak  to  us.  They 
can  only  be  viewed  objectively,  and  all 
their  subtler  beauties  glide  and  vanish  into 
secresy,  awaiting  the  hours  of  silent  and 
sympathetic-  communion  to  come  forth  and 
express  their  highest  thought.  It  is  well 
to  look  at  them  with  the  multitude,  and 
there  is  pleasure  in  watching  humanity 
while  viewing  the  pictures.  Tableaux 
vivants  are  grouped  before  the  eye  at 
every  turn,  and  waifs  of  conversation  float 
around  us  as  we  thread  our  way  onwards. 

There  was  one  picture,  the  gem  of  the 
gallery,  which  always  drew  a  crowd  around 
it,  and  perhaps  was  viewed  and  commented 
upon  more  than  any  other.  It  was  an 
Ophelia,  by  Bertrand,  painted  for  the  Paris 
salon  of  the  past  year.  The  lovely  form  of 
the  drowned  one,  pure  as  though  just  borne 
up  from  crystal  grottoes  to  float  on  the 
waves,  rested  so  happily  in  the  leaf-shad- 
owed chamber  of  the  still  water,  that 
death  seemed  rather  a  marble  sleep,  —  a 
perpetual  imprisonment  of  beauty.  Ophelia 
has  al«^ays  been  considered  one  of  the  ten- 
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derest  and  purest  of  Shakspeare's  heroines. 
The  light  of  reason  fading  out  of  the  beau- 
tiful temple,  the  pathetic  mockery  of  her 
words,  the  womanly  grace  shining  through 
all  the  insanity  of  her  acts,  and  the  poetry 
of  her  madness  are  so  mingled  in  our  minds 
as  to  seem  more  like  the  remembrance  of 
one  who  really  lived  and  whose  birth- 
right was  sorrow,  than  of  a  character 
evoked  only  from  the  realms  of  fancy. 
Bertrand  has  caught  all  the  sweet  passion 
and  the  tender  griefs  of  Ophelia,  and  de- 
picted them  in  a  language  unusually  ex- 
pressive, for  it  is  the  language  of  death. 
The  wearied,  love-lorn. maiden  reposes  on 
the  water  so  easily,  one  would  hardly  think 
it  could  ever  have  proved  her  destroyer,  — 
rather  her  soother,  who  has  hushed  her 
cries  with  its  gurgling  lullaby,  and  is  now 
bearing  the  fair  corpse  on  its  bosom  with 
the  tender  condolence  of  a  mother  for  her 
sorrowing  child.  There  is  so  much  of 
grace  and  repose  in  the  quiet  figure,  almost 
sleeping  you  would  say,  or  floating  like  a 
pure  white  lily  on  the  water,  only  there  is 
a  translated  look  on  the  peaceful,  happy 
countenance,  a  divine  radiance  almost,  as 
though  poor  Ophelia  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Paradise  while  her  soul  was  passing 
away,  and  death  had  followed  so  quickly 
that  the  countenance  was  flooded  with  the 
light  of  the  eternal  vision.  Beds  of  rushes 
wreathe  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  the 
long  arms  of  the  willows  overhanging  the 
nearer. shore,  are  extended  as  though  ward- 
ing off  aught  that  should  disturb  the 
sleeper,  and  signalling  tor  the  perfect 
quietude  that  surrounds  her.  Wild  flowers 
are  twined  in  her  drowned  tresses  and  are 
still  clasped  with  the  fondness  of  a  ruling 
passion  in  her  folded  hands,  and  their 
bloom  suffuses  the  pallor  of  death.  They 
would  make  Ophelia  appear  like  a  sleeping 
bride,  were  it  not  for  the  sable  robe  which 
contrasts  with  the  lily  whiteness  of  her 
hands  and  face,  but  does  not  altogether 
conceal  the  snowy  vestments  underneath. 
The  sleeve  torn  at  the  elbow  and  dropping 
into  the  water,  is  the  only  mark  of  violence, 
and  the  snowy  touch  of  ruffles  at  her  wrists 
and  neck,  show  the  daintiness  of  her  toilet. 
A  string  of  loose  corals  encircles  her  dim* 
pled  throat,  and  a  leather  aumoniere  dips 


in  the  water  from  her  belt,  and  meets  her 
own  shadow  crouching  beside  her.  Some 
iris-tinted  leaves  throw  a  warm  light  near 
her  face,  but  the  calm  of  the  sleeper  is  all 
undisturbed  by  their  passionate  breath. 

All  of  the  sorrows  that  racked  and  tor- 
tured her  in  life,  have  been  sunk  in  the 
Lethe  of  the  waves,  while  rising  with  her 
pure  form  to  the  surface,are  only  the  sweet 
remembrances  of  love  that  bring  back  the 
smiles  to  her  face,  even  in  death,  and  show 
that  love  survives  the  loss  of  life.  A  little 
girl  asks  of  her  mother,  "  Is  she  sleeping  ?*' 
It  is  like  being  introduced  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  most  beautiful  death,  which 
nearly  resembles  sleep.  People  approach 
it  and  view  it  in  a  subdued  manner,  paying 
an  involuntary  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the 
painter,  who  has  invested  the  subject  with 
so  much  naturalness  and  truth. 

The  whole  sad  story  is  brought  into  the 
foreground,  and  lies  in  soft  shadows,  but 
away  in  the  shortened  perspective,  these 
shadows  melt  into  a  light  of  palest  blue, 
which  eiherializes  the  rushes  even  in  its 
filmy  veil,  and  seems  like  a  canopy  of  trans- 
lucent clouds,  bearing  away  the  spirit  of 
Ophelia  to  an  elysium  of  rest.  The  har- 
mony of  the  composition  is  its  greatest 
charm.  One  needs  some  point  ot  relief, 
some  resting  place  for  the  eye,  where  so 
much  tenderness  is  depicted,  and  the  ar- 
tist has  given  it  to  us  in  the  broad  trunk 
and  strong  limbs  of  the  willow,  which  are 
outlined  so  clearly  on  the  bank.  And 
through  the  mourning  rushes,  there  is  a 
glimpse  of  a  verdant  meadow,  over  which 
but  lately  perhaps  has  come  tripping,  Ophe- 
lia, bearing  the  flowers  to  her  own  burial. 

Numerous  criticisms  have  been  given 
this  picture,  but  for  myself  I  never  could 
go  beyond  the  enjoyment  of  its  beauty.  I 
was  convinced  many  times  that  it  was 
illogical  that  Ophelia  should  float  on  the 
water  with  all  her  loveliness  unmarred  after 
her  cruel  death,  and  that  her  position  was 
unnatural  in  the  shallow  waters,  but  like 
Wordsworth's  maid,  I  always  reverted  to 
my  first  theme,  and  felt  that  the  artist  had 
subordinated  everything  else  to  the  float- 
ing, fascinating  dream  of  death.  When- 
ever I  returned  to  it,  that  pure,  upturned 
countenance    in  the  beautiful    light    that 
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pierced  the  shadows  seemed  to  hold  such 
sweet  and  serious  communion  with  an  un- 
seen world  that  I  forgot  all  else,  and  felt 
as  though  I  was  commissioned  to  be  her 
watcher. 

The  artistic  arrangement  of  the  pictures 
was  unusually  fine  this  year.  Perhaps  this 
is  due  to  its  being  entirely  now  under  the 
superintendence  ot  artists.  The  best  pic- 
ture can  easily  be  spoiled  by  being  hung  in 
a  bad  light ;  and  then  if  the  succession  of 
subjects  is  not  cjirefully  arranged,  the  re- 
sult is  wearisome,  rather  than  pleasing  to 
the  eye.  The  shading  in  of  the  pictures  so 
as  to  produce  the  best  effect  requires  no 
small  exercise  of  artistic  skill.  The  transi- 
tion from  grave  to  gay,  from  the  pathetic  to 
the  humorous,  from  dramatic  to  simply  dec- 
orative art,  marlcs  tht  rhythm  of  the  gallery, 
while  landscapes,  marines,  interiors  and 
genre  works,  all  happily  distributed,  blend 
into  a  picturesque  poem.  On  the  right  of 
the  Ophelia,  there  was  hung  in  admirable 
taste,  a  much  admired  allegory  by  Baker. 
This  is  the  study  of  a  larger  work,  which 
the  artist  has  been  elaborating  for  several 
years.    The  subject  of  the  picture  is : 

"  March  winds  and  April  showers* 
Bring  forth  May  flowers.*' 

The  gracefulness  and  breeziness  of  the 
composition  are  peculiarly  grateful  to  one 
who  has  watched  by  Ophelia,  and  whose 
feelings  need  to  be  let  down  gradually  from 
that  mystic  death.  The  soft  ivory  finish 
given  to  the  picture  rests  the  eye.  Three 
female  figures  and  a  sprinkling  of  cherubs 
make  up  the  picture.  In  the  foreground 
there  looms  up  a  dark  mass  of  turbulent 
clouds  overcharged  with  angriness  and 
strife,  out  of  which  heaving  discord  comes 
March,  happy  in  her  native  element  of  war- 
fare, her  arms  extended  with  so  much  of 
grace  as  seemingly  to  rest  on  the  billowy 
tide  around  her,  gazing  with  satisfied  mal- 
ice at  the  whirlwind  she  is  provoking,  and 
spouting  a  thin  stream  of  Vapor  from  her 
mouth,  with  all  the  charming  naivete  oi  a 
nymph  rising  out  of  the  sea.  There  is  a 
perfect  touch  of  physical  freedom  and  de- 
light in  this  floating,  buoyant  figure,  an  in- 
expressible energy  and  rigor  that  endears 
one  to  March  more  than  to  her  tame  and 
pinkishly  pretty  sisters,  April  and  May. 


She  IS  behaving  very  badly,  but  there  is 
such  an  ecstasy  of  wickedness  in  her  coun- 
tenance, such  purely  genuine  delight  in  do- 
ing mischief,  that  unconsciously  we  are 
drawn  into  sympathy  with  this  animated 
goddess  of  discord.  Her  sisters  of  the 
spring  are  already  treading  on  her  heels, 
and  the  vials  of  her  wrath  must  be  emptied 
before  tlie  warm  tears  of  April  and  the 
flowery  gifts  of  May  can  be  distributed 
over  the  green  earth.  Short  work  and 
wild  is  her  motto,  and  her  long,  white  arms 
plough  through  the  darkling  tempest,  and 
her  robe  of  purplish  crimson  flaunts  out  de- 
fiantly, as  though  signalling  the  gentler  de- 
ities not  to  venture  too  rashly  in  her  track. 

Out  of  the  fierce  tumult  of  March  steps 
April,  with  wetted  locks  and  passionless 
smiles,  pouring  the  gracious  showers  from 
her  copious  urn,  and  turning  backward  to 
welcome  cherubs  who  are  heralding  the  ap- 
proach of  May.  Soft  envelopes  ot  grayish 
clouds  melt  into  silver  tissues  behind  her, 
a  tender  mistiness  pervades  the  atmos- 
phere around  her,  and  out  of  the  vapor 
bloom  two  little  cherubs,  one  laughing 
merrily,  the  other  crying  bitterly  through 
his  dimpled  fists,  suggesting  the  beautiful 
transition  from  sunlight  to  showers  which 
marks  the  watery  days  of  April.  May,  in 
a  mantle  of  soft  green,  crowns  the  triune  of 
the  months,  and  pelts  with  flowers  the  ver- 
dant world.  Her  countenance  is  sweet  and 
beautiful,  even  to  satiety,  and  her  pose  is 
tender  and  graceful.  Lilies  of  the  valley 
are  wreathed  in  the  golden  maiden  tresses, 
and  a  bouquet  of  flowers  is  pressed  with 
instinctive  tenderness  to  her  bosom,  while 
dimpling  cherubs  pursue  her  with  garlands, 
or  float  leisurely  down  from  the  blue  vault 
above.  One  has  caught  in  either  hand  a 
tulip  and  a  bunch  of  lilies  of  the  valley, 
dropped  like  gems  from  the  dewy  fingers 
of  May.  Others  scatter  flowers  in  her 
pathway,  and  turn  to  her  with  rapt  and 
sunny  gaze.  The  beautiful  green  of  her 
mantle  brings  up  visions  of  mossy  banks, 
and  the  roses  she  presses  to  her  bosom 
seem  to  yield  their  perfume. 

The  composition,  as  a  whole,  partakes 
something  of  the  p3rramidal  form,  a  beauti- 
ful illustration  of  which  is  teen  in  the  Sis- 
tine  Madona. 
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Another  subject,  by  Baker,  is  entitled 
"  The  Young  Forager,"  and  is  character- 
ized by  the  same  careful  study  in  the  finish 
and  tone.  A  rosy-cheeked  boy  holds  his 
bat,  torn  at  the  brim  and  full  of  apples, 
while  his  pockets  are  bulged  out  with  the 
luscious  spoil.  It  is  a  lovely  face,  but  with- 
out any  spice  of  mischief,  in  keeping  with 
the  subject.  This  little  fellow  could  never 
have  torn  his  hat  in  the  manner  he  has,  and 
have  come  out  of  the  fray  with  his  Sunday 
School  face  on,  and  such  an  air  of  inno- 
cence. It  lacks  the  one  touch  of  nature, — 
the  soiled  face  and  hands,  the  worn  trow- 
sers,  and  a  little  impishness  in  his  look  to 
sustain  the  young  rogue  in  lifs  scrambles. 

A  humorous  sketch  by  Beard  is  one  that 
cannot  foil  to  provoke  the  risibles  of  even 
the  gravest  and  most  elongated  visage. 
The  title,  "  Why  will  you  do  it?"  is  in  it- 
self sententious  and  suggestive.  Two 
bears,  in  the  immediate  foreground  of  the 
picture,  are  enacting  a  little  melodrama, 
which  undoubtedly  borrows  its  coloring 
from  life,  —  not  bear  life,  but  human  Ijfe. 
The  Bruiness  is  rollicking  in  a  state  of 
beastly  inebriety,  —  however,  any  state  of 
inebriety  in  a  bear  would  be  beastly,  so 
that  hardly  expresses  the  depth  of  her  po- 
tations. It  is  quite  evident  she  has  drank 
herself  into  the  wildest  and  most  extrava- 
gant happiness,  and  would  be  a  fit  compan- 
ion for  old  Silenus  himself.  Near  her  lies 
the  solacing  bottle,  which  she  hugs  with  a 
too  tender  trustfulness  in  her  paw.  The 
liquor,  or  what  is  left  of  it,  still  burns  in 
the  decanter,  and  the  light  striking  on  the 
round  surface,  sends  a  white  shadow  within 
it  like  an  ivory  core.  While  the  Bruiness 
revels  in  drunkenness.  Bruin  stands  erect 
on  his  haunches,  and  with  uplifted  paw 
gently  admonishes  her  whom  he  had  taken 
for  better  or  worse.  His  air  is  one  of  min- 
gled commiseration  and  benevolence,  and 
his  eye  twinkles  at  sight  of  the  decanter, 
while  he  delivers  there  on  the  spot  the 
briefest  temperance .  lecture  on  record, — 
"  Why  will  you  do  it  ?  "  He  smiles  broad- 
ly at  his  partner,  as  one  might  well  imagine 
he  could,  even  while  be  reproves  her,  and 
the  besotted  Bruiness  smiles  back  at  him 
so  lovingly  out  of  her  half-closed  eyes,  that 
one  can  see  his  gentle  growl  of  disapproval 


provokes  not  the  slightest  murmur  of  in- 
dignation in  her  bosom,  but  that  she  would 
be  willing  forever  to  listen  to  such  mild 
sermonizing,  and  forever  be  guilty  of  such 
an  offence.  Whether  Beard  works  from  a 
high  moral  purpose,  or  simply  to  satisfy 
his  own  rich  sense  of  humor,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say.  There  is  nothing  specially 
instructive  in  his  bears,  unless  it  is  to  show 
the  weakness  of  moral  suasion.  If  Bruin 
would  seize  the  bottle  and  spill  the  con- 
tents of  it,  he  might  effect  more  than  by  ut- 
tering his  mild  disclaimer. 

A  small  cabinet  interior,  by  Carand,  en- 
titled ^^  Jeune  filU  portant  un  chat,^^  shows 
a  young  woman  caressing  a  soft,  flossy  kit- 
ten, which  she  holds  in  her  drawn-up  pink 
satin  robe,  while  the  fnother  cat  stands 
near  and  watches  with  jealous  eyes  to  see 
that  the  little  one  is  unharmed.  Her  hun- 
gry glances  show  that  she  is  dumbly  insist- 
ing on  her  maternal  rights.  It  is  one  of 
those  characterless  French  genre  works, 
which  finds  so  much  favor  with  American 
purchasers  at  present.  A  pretty  piece  of 
flesh  painting,  some  fine  textures  admirably 
represented,  losing  none  of  their  rare  gloss 
and  sheen  in  the  canvas,  and  a  good  study 
of  Persian  cats,  make  up  the  picture.  Rus- 
kin  would  rave  over  such  meretricious  art. 
This  young  girl  is  as  passionless  and  tame 
as  the  kitten  she  fondles.  There  is  no 
thought,  nothing  to  study,  nothing  to  be 
revealed  in  her  countenance.  Everthing 
lies  on  the  surface,  and  one  can  get  all 
there  is  at  a  glance.  This  is  what  one 
might  call  decorative  art,  —  fit  to  adorn  a 
panel,  or  still  better,  beautify  a  glove-box 
or  jewel-case.  But  a  pictilre  is  something 
to  hang  up  in  our  homes,  and  to  live  with  ; 
to  grow  either  sad  or  gay  iu  its  presence  ; 
to  take  into  our  lives  and  sit  with  for  a 
companion ;  and  to  have  open  up  to  us 
those  ideal  fancies  we  are  always  pursuing 
and  never  attaining.  Is  it  a  landscape? 
It  must  have  the  very  mystery  and  soul  of 
nature  in  it,  not  alone  her  surface  charms. 
Is  it  a  figure  ?  There  must  be  something 
in  it  more  than  fine  features  and  exquisite 
draper).  There  must  be  a  glimmering  of 
the  spirit  working  within,  some  thought 
imprisoned  in  the  countenance  revealing  its 
history,  or  else  inviting  us  ever  to  pene* 
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trate  the  mystical  veil,  and  ascertain  whith- 
er the  hidden  thought  is  tending.  But  to 
have  no  story  to  tell,  nothing  to  impart 
where  the  whole  of  nature  and  of  life  is  so 
eloquent  with  great  truths,  is  to  give  us 
bits  of  color  and  handsome  toys,  and  then 
expect  us,  like  good  children,  to  sit  down 
and  hz  amused. 

I  will  lead  you  to  a  picture  I  like.    It  is 
by  Ludovici,  an  Italian  artist,  and  is  named 
**Revery."    It  is  an  interior  fiilled  with  a 
dim  chiaroscuro,  quiet  and  brooding,  out  of 
which  the  homely  furniture  grows  more 
distinct  and  homlier  as  you  gaze.     It  is  uot 
all  dimness  and  shadow,  however.    In  front 
of  an  open  lattice  wreathed    with   vines 
whose  caressing  tendrils  have  entered  the 
apartment  and  are  garlanding  the  wall,  sits 
a  maiden,  quiet,  occupied  and  absorbed. 
Her  garb  is  that  of  a  peasant,  and  her  sur- 
roundings are  all  rude,  as  befits  a  peasant's 
cottage  :  but  there  is  an  element  ot  the  pic- 
turesque that  is  mixed  in  with  the  common 
things  of  life,  which  transforms  the  whole 
into  something  so  genuinely  home-like  and 
pleasing  that  one  would  never  weary  in  en- 
tering and  breathing  its  gentle   benefac- 
tions.   The  sunbeams  will  not  glide  past 
even,  but  come  in  and  look  the  maiden  full 
in  the  face,  and  seeing  her  so  lost  to  sub- 
lunary cares,  d^nce  and  flicker  over  her 
yellow  hair,  rippling  out  from  a  tidy  little 
cap,  and  glowing  like  an  aureole  of  fibrous 
gold    around    her  temples.     The  scarlet 
dress  catches  long  waves  of  sparkling  light, 
and  the  sunshine,  glinting    through    the 
drawn  lattice,  overlays  it  with  a  checkered 
pattern  suggesting  some  curious  web  of 
fate,  in  which  light  and  shadows  strive  for 
mastery.    The  maiden  is  knitting  a  coarse 
blue  sock,  and  her  occupation  is  of  that 
monotonous,  soothing  kind  which,  while  it 
employs  her  fingers  and  improvises  an  ac- 
companiment, leaves   her  thought   unfet- 
tered, and  allows  her  fancy  to  weave  golden 
fabrics.   -Airiest  and  flimsiest  of  gossamer 
from  this  loom,  but  the  patience  of  the 
weaver  never  wearies,  and  her  task  seems 
to  have  no  beginning  or  ending.    The  very 
mystery  of  a  soul  is  concentrated  in  this 
young  peasant,  and  we  strive  to  enter  with- 
in the  borders  of  her  dreams,  and  are  fas- 


cinated and  frustrated,  but  turn  again  and 
again  to  the  study. 

All  of  the  accessories  of  the  picture  cor- 
ollate  around  the  main  subject.  The  shad- 
ows seem  to  float  in  the  background,  and 
fill  the  room  with  some  spirit  presence. 
You  note  the  modest  bodice,  revealing  neck 
and  arms  embrowned  with  toil,  and  the 
busy  fingers  gathering  a  stitch  on  the 
needles, — you  can  plainly  see  this, —  while 
a  bright,  common-place  little  kitten  rises 
out  of  her  work-basket,  placed  on  a  table 
behind  her,  and  with  one  soft  paw  resting 
on  her  neck,  reaches  forth  the  other  to 
catch  the  gliding  yam. 

There  is  ncTbeauty  in  the  young  peasant's 
face  beyond  its  soft  bloom.  A  homely  cast 
of  features,  but  so  patient,  so  self-contained, 
so  thoughtful  and  dream-like,  it  rather 
seems  as  though  the  soul  had  floated  out 
after  some  happy  vision  through  the  open 
casement,  and  left  the  maiden  still  sitting 
there. 

We  can  take  this  simple  peasant  to  our 
heart  and  make  her  a  companion  of  some 
of  the  solitary  hours  of  life,  and  her  unob- 
trusive and  silent  friendship  will  yield  us 
rest  and  refreshment,  and  perchance  some 
of  the  thought  which-  went  out  from  the  ar- 
tist into  his  work  will  flash  forth  from  ihe 
canvas  and  burn  again  in  our  own  soul. 

We  have  not  half  told  you  of  the  beau- 
ties of  this  collection.  We  would  love  to 
dwell  on  those  Normandy  pastorals  by 
Thom  ;  on  that  fine  Moorish  interior,  and 
that  scene  in  the  Pyrenees,  with  its  vivid 
shadow  painting,  by  Bridgman,  the  brilliant 
pupil  of  Gerome ;  on  one  of  Gudin's  ma- 
rine gems,  where  the  soft  moonbeams  fall 
on  the  water  like  a  benediction  :  on  a  ^  ierd 
_  little  sketch  by  McEntee,  where,  out  of  the 
flimsiest  material,  he  has  woven  a  poem  of 
the  night ;  and  on  a  magnificent  Troyon, 
showing  two  monarchs  of  the  herd  grouped 
in  bovine  strength,  with  the  breath  steam- 
ing from  their  nostrils.  We  pass  all  these 
and  linger  a  moment  on  the  Grand  Canal 
of  Venice,  and  watch  a  burial  cortege.  St 
Mark's  is  all  ablaze  with  torches,  and  the 
moonlight  quivers  on  the  water,  and  stars 
shine  out  from  the  vaulted  firmament  and 
drop  their  sparkles  into  the  cool  waves, 
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while  a  fleet  of  gondolas  glides  in  the  wake 
of  the  sombre  catafalque  whereon  reposes 
Ludovicus  Manin,  the  last  doge  of  Venice. 
How  the  moonbeams  chase  the  shadows 
around  this  huge,  hearse-like  gondola  lead- 
ing the  others,  while  far  in  the  distance 
glows  the  square,  and  the  columns  of  St 
Mark's  shoot  up  like  fiery  serpents  into  the 
sky.  One  listens  in  expectancy  to  hear 
the  funeral  dirge  rise  forth,  subdued  and 
grieving,  from  that  solemn  convoy,  and  as 
we  gaze,  the  distance  from  the  shore  seems 
to  widen,  and  we  feel  that  the  gondolas  are 
in  motion.  The  depth  and  beauty  of  the 
grand  panorama  overhead  can  only  be  ap- 
preciated by  one  who  has  stood  in  the 
shadow  of  San  Marco  and  seen  the  same 
efiEect  as  Bern  hard  Stange  so  vividly  delin- 
eates. It  is  one  of  those  rare  combinations 
produced  on  a  summer's  night  in  Venice, 
after  the  clearing  away  of  a  storm.  The 
dark  blue  clouds  roll  across  the  heavens 
in  solemn  density,  while  the  full  moon 
comes  forth  to  be  the  bride  of  night.  The 
up-turned  drapery  of  clouds  is  edged  with 
silver,  and  their  broken  rims  glow  like  in- 
numerable crescents  trembling  in  the  blue 
expanse. 

And  farther  on  is  a  picture  alter  Focossi, 


in  which  the  grim,  unrelenting  Catherine 
de  Medici,  most  infamous  in  history,  stands 
glowering  at  a  timid,  shrinking,  enfeebled 
piece  of  humanity,  Charles  IX.,  and  com- 
pels him  into  signing  the  document  before 
her,  the  fearful  edict  for  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  Her  hard,  iron  look  op- 
presses us,  as  though  the  influence  of  an 
evil  eye  had  been  cast  upon  us.  We  hurry 
past  her  and  come  to  an  illumined  canvas, 
by  Church,  with  a  lone  watch-tower  in  the 
foreground,  seeming  to  grow  out  of  the 
rocky  hill-top,  —  a  natural  crown  to  its 
summit.  A  burning  sunset,  resembling 
nothing  so  much  as  molten  metal  poured 
from  a  brazier,  floods  the  whole  Western 
sky,  and  sends  its  streaming  brightness  far 
out  into  the  winding  valley.  Thi  distant 
hills,  wrapped  in  bluish  shadows,  are  tipped 
with  gold.  In  the  midst  of  this  grand 
transformation  scene,  where  we  can  almost 
see  the  colors  change,  we  discern  distant 
cottages  spotting  the  landscape,  and  the 
valley  presents  the  most  beautiful  contrasts 
of  green.  A  peasant  is  walking  homewards 
past  the  ruined  watch-tower  with  its  open 
arches,  and  the  shadows  seem  to  gather 
and  creep  stealthily  along  to  bear  him  com- 
pany. Jessie  Wentworth, 


Youth. 


WE  of  middle  age,  or  beyond  it,  can 
not  divorce  ourselves  from  the 
memory  of  our  earlier  days,  a  satisfaction 
or  a  regret,  perhaps  a  mingled  emotion. 
We  are  still  interested  In  our  youth-time  ; 
and  though  sometimes  our  mature  wisdom, 
bought  by  experience,  is  disposed  to  sneer 
at  the  lightness  and  frivolity  of  youth,  we 
arc  obliged,  by  recollection,  to  admit  that 
our  own  was  as  effervescent  and  heedless. 
And  as  the  frosts  bleach  our  hair,  and  time 
relaxes  our  muscles  and  sinews,  our  days 
of  youth  are  mellowed  and  softened  by  dis- 
tance. 

**  'Tis  disUnce  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,'* 

and  we  are  constrained  to  acknowledge 
that,  however  satisfactory  or  regretful,  that 
season  had  its  peculiar  charm,  its  peculiar 
privileges,  its  peculiar  perils.    Those  days 


can  never  be  repeated.  Other  seasons 
have  their  pleasures,  but  they  are  not  the 
pleasures  of  youth ;  their  privileges,  but 
not  the  privileges  of  youth ;  their  perils, 
but  not  the  perils  of  youth. 

"  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth," 
and  if  young  men  may  rejoice,  much  more 
may  young  women.  It  is  the  season  of  joy. 
It  is  the  early  summer,  —  the  June  of  lite. 
The  meadows  and  the  hillsides  are  all 
green  and  beautiful.  The  yellow  ripeness 
has  not  begun  to  tinge  the  landscape  with 
its  melancholy  hue,  the  precursor  of  the 
reaper  or  of  decay.  The  sun  is  bright  and 
warm,  the  skies  clear  and  blue.  It  is  rap- 
ture, almost,  to  breathe  the  air.  The  song 
of  birds  is  heard,  and  the  rose  and  her  sis- 
ters waft  continual  incense  of  fragrance  to 
the  breeze.    And  though  sometimes  the 
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Storm  King  rules  with  despotic  violence, 
his  reign  is  short.  He  disperses  the 
clouds,  and  then  must  retire  to  his  caves, 
defeated  by  his  victory. 

In  youth,  pleasure  is  easy.  I  sometimes 
think  young  people  work  unnecessarily  hard 
for  pleasure.  It  is  to  be  had  by  them  with 
little  labor.  It  is  not  needful  for  them  to 
get  up  masquerades  for  holiday  enjoyment. 
Older  persons,  worn  out  with  simple  joys, 
may  require  such  high-seasoned  amusement 
to  stir  their  pulses  ;  but  youth  need  not  so 
waste  time  and  effort.  The  pleasure  will 
come  with  less  labor,  —  unless  the  nerves 
have  been  paralyzed  by  excess.  The  ball 
and  the  social  party  are  made  more  labo- 
rious than  they  need  to  be,  and  thus  they 
lose  some  of  their  sweetness  and  fragrance 
by  their  abuses  .of  time  and  dress.  Youth 
does  not  need  these  condiments.  It  is  hi- 
larious of  itself.  Its  food  is  palatable  with- 
out capsicum.  Pure  water  is  exhilarating 
to  it,  without  wine  or  whiskey. 

You  have  heard  of  the  man  who,  brought 
up  in  the  country,  went  in  his  earliest 
manhood  to  the  city,  and  became  a  mer- 
chant. He  married  a  wife,  to  whom  he 
sang  praises  of  the  cookery  at  the  old 
homestead.  One  summer,  taking  an  ex- 
cursion with  bis  wife  to  his  mother's  home, 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  a  new  trial  of  the 
old  cookery,  which  he  now  found  inferior 
to  that  of  his  own  household.  The  fact 
did  not  bear  out  the  remembrance.  In  his 
youth  everything  had  been  pleasant  to  him. 
"  Good  digestion  waited  on  appetite,  and 
health  on  both."  He  was  not  obliged,  — 
indeed,  no  one  is,  and  especially  not  youth, 
—  to  coax  himself  to  eat  by  sauces  and 
spices ;  but  food  in  its  simplest  forms  was 
pleasant  to  him.  But  when  the  days  of 
simplicity  had  passed,  better  food  better 
prepared  ceased  to  procure  for  him  the  old 
satisfaction. 

He  is  the  type  of  us  all.  If  youth  but 
knew,  there  is  more  enjoyment  to  be  re- 
ceived from  simple  pleasures  than  from 
those  that  are  spiced.  And  these  only 
serve  to  vitiate  the  taste,  and  create  a  sub- 
tle temptation  for  the  time  to  come.  Youth 
itselt  is  joy.  I  sometimes  look  on  with 
sympathy  at  a  company  of  young  people, 
whose  laughter  is  •Kcited  so  easily  that  I 


wonder,  until  I  remember  my  own  youth. 
They  may  have  their  disappointments  and 
crosses,  their  sorrows  and  troubles;  but 
the  social  moment  dispels  all  the  clouds  for 
the  time,  and  the  sun  shines  radiantly. 
Would  I  quench  the  glowing  laughter? 
Nay ;  the  time  will  come,  not  of  a  less  real 
joy,  but  of  care,  and  of  responsibility,  and 
soberer  thought.  Let  the  purg  jojrs  of 
youth  cheer  its  days.  The  Christian  mor- 
alist looks  upon  these  only  with  sympa- 
thetic pleasure.  He  would  keep  them 
pure.  He  would  supplement  them  by  more 
enduring  pleasures.  He  would  prevent 
their  fermentation,  and  their  conversion 
into  miseries.  But  extinguish  them  ? 
Never. 

This  joyousness  of  youth  is  one  of  its 
charms ;  and  so  is  its  very  immaturity  of 
mind  and  body.  The  ripe  rose  is  the  seed- 
lobe  which  is  finally  developed  just  before 
the  periodic  suspension  of  the  vegetable 
force.  How  much  more  beautiful  the  bud 
and  the  flowers !  In  these  are  the  soft 
tints,  and  delicate  petals,  and  sweet  per- 
fume. The  soft  muscles,  and  delicate  tis- 
sue, and  fresh  color  of  youth  have  their 
charm.  Youth  is  always  personally  attrac- 
tive, relatively  to  those  of  mature  age. 
And  to  me  there  is  something  pleasing 
even  in  the  immaturity  of  youthful  thought 
I  do  not  expect  old  heads  on  young  should- 
ers. If  only  the  young  are  not  satisfied  with 
their  want  of  ripeness,  it  is  pleasant  to  re- 
flect upon  the  world  of  thought,  of  science, 
of  philosophy,  which  lies  beyond  the  pres- 
ent scope  of  their  vision,  but  of  which  they 
are  to  have  ever-widening  views.  But  if 
they  are  content  with  mental  greenness, 
alas !  their  charm  is  gone,  and  mould  in- 
stead of  ripeness  is  their  doom. 

It  is  pleasant,  too,  to  consider  the  elas- 
ticity of  youth.  Its  experiences  are  not  all 
joyous,  but  sometimes  grievous.  Yet  the 
youthful  spirit  rebounds  under  its  burden, 
and  the  clear,  bright,  exhilaranl  days 
speedily  return.  We  who  ponder  more 
deeply  the  problems  of  life,  whose  souls 
the  ploughshare  of  affliction  tears  up,  who 
are  weaned  from  earthly  joys  by  the  bitter- 
ness of  tribulation,  ought  not  to  deprecate 
this  elasticity,  or  deem  it  a  spot  upon  the 
beauty  of  youth.    The  storm  rushes  across 
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the  fields  in  the  early  summer,  and  though 
the  growths  bow  to  the  blast,  they  soon 
recover  their  uprightness.  It  is  reserved 
to  a  later  season,  for  the  stalks  once  bowed 
to  the  earth  to  fail  ol  recovery.  I  rejoice 
with  the  young  in  this  buoyancy,  by  which 
they  float  upon  the  sea  of  trouble,  and  are 
not  overwhelmed  by  it.  Back  in  my  own 
youth,  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  ago, 
came  upon  me  a  great  surge  of  affliction, 
with  almost  irresistible  force.  It  seemed 
at  first  that  I  must  die,  or  sink  into  grief 
unutterable,  making  my  life  dark  and  sad. 
But  the  rebound  came;  and  though  that 
incident  of  my  life  has  necessarily  imprint- 
ed itself  upon  my  memory,  colored  my 
thought,  and  modiified  my  feeling,  it  did 
not  permanently  overshadow  my  soul.  If 
such  a  calamity  should  now  overtake  me, 
my  deliverance  would  be  the  work  of  faith, 
and  not  of  elastic  nerves.  These  are  los- 
ing their  spring,  and  Heaven  be  praised,  if 
an  elastic  soul,  tempered  by  glorious  be- 
liefs and  perceptions,  has  power  of  resist* 
ance  against  every  wave!  If  youth  re- 
bounds from  trouble,  it  is  not  because  it 
does  not  feel  it ;  that  I  know.  It  is  be- 
cause the  loving  God  *^  tempers  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb."  He  made  the  season 
of  youth  what  it  usually  is :  a  season  of 
joyousness  and  beauty. 

And  youth  has  its  privileges,  of  which  it 
is  often  unaware.  How  many  in  maturer 
years  sigh,  If  I  only  had  my  life  to  live 
over  again !  And  they  wish  they  could 
once  more  enjoy  the  youthful  privilege  of 
choosing  the  path  and  direction  of  life.  It 
is  peculiarly  the  province  of  youth  to  re- 
vise the  past  and  determine  the  future. 
Whatever  may  be  th«  age  of  legal  or  busi- 
ness independence,  at  whatever  year  of  life 
it  may  be  deemed  wise  to  give  man  his  lib- 
erty of  property  and  civil  right,  practically 
freedom  dawns  at  an  earlier  day.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  developing  man  feels  that  his 
individuality  is  not  bound  up  in  that  of  his 
father  or  mother,  or  of  any  other  person, 
just  as  soon  as  he  recognizes  the  fact  that 
he  has  wishes,  and  thoughts,  and  purposes, 
and  responsibilities  of  his  own,  and  that  he 
cannot  share  them  with  others,  his  youth 
dawns.  And  now  is  manifest  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  youth.    Its  character  has  not 


yet  crystallized.  It  has,  up  to  this  time, 
been  subject  to  a  sort  oi  fate,  by  Divine 
Providence.  Thus  far  its  destiny  has,  hu- 
manly speaking,  been  controlled  by  exter- 
nal circumstances.  It  has  been  subject  to 
parental  rule  and  outward  influence.  The 
elements  of  character  are  in  solution,  in 
childhood.  In  youth  they  begin  to  take  on 
form  and  definiteness.  In  later  manhood, 
they  become  hard  and  crystalline,  and  can 
take  new  form — be  re-formed,  only  after 
re-solution. 

The  crystallization  of  character  is  not 
like  that  of  inorganic  substances.    These 
are  fast  bound  in  fate.    Given  the  materials 
and  the  circumstances,  and  we  can  proph- 
esy the  form.    There  is  a  human  element 
which  discriminates  man  from  matter.     It 
is  the  soul,  —  the  will,  with  its  attributes. 
In   the  crystallization  of  character,  that 
force  has  something  to  do :  we  may  dispute 
how  much, — we  must  agree  that  It  is  a 
force.    The  youth  who  is  conscious  of  it, 
—  and  who  is  not?  —  may  use  what  degree 
of  it  he  has,  toward  the  modification  and 
due  direction  of  his  life.    It  is  his  privi- 
lege.   And  especially  he  may  determine 
whether  he  will  submit  to  the  earthly  or  the 
celestial  forces.    The  time  may  come  when 
it  will  be  difficult  indeed  to  vary  the  tone 
of  his  character,  whatever  may  be  his  re- 
grets.   Instance  the  case  of  the  sot,  upon 
whom  evil  habit  has  fastened  itself,  who 
yet  sees  his  baseness  and  would  rebel.    In 
that  life  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  with- 
in his  power,  with  ease,  to  indulge  or  to  re- 
frain ;  to  enter  the  way  of  sobriety,  or  that 
of  drunkenness ;  to  begin  the  life  of  a  man, 
or  that  of  a  beast    But  that  time,  the  day 
of  youth,  has  passed  by.    He  now  finds  no 
place  for  repentance,  even  with  tears.    We 
can  only  hope  for  him  in  Gt)d,  who  will,  we 
surely  trust,  dissolve  his  characteristic  ele- 
ments anew,  and  crystallize  them  into  a 
new  form,  like  unto  the  glorious  body  of 
his  Son. 

I  am  aware  of  what  may  be  said,  what 
has  been  said,  of  tendencies  affirmed  to  be 
irresistible,  within  and  without  the  devel- 
oping man ;  the  forces  of  inheritance  and 
of  association.  I  grant  their  power,  I  deny 
their  omnipotence.  These  are  qualified  by 
another  force,  that  of  individuality.    We 
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are,  in  some  degree,  what  the  former  gener- 
ations have  made  us.  We  inherit  the  basis 
of  our  characters  according  to  a  law  of 
which  we  know  little.  Again,  according  to 
a  law  which  we  recognize,  and  yet  of  which 
we  know  little,  we  are  impressed  by  social 
contact.  But  again,  we  are  ourselves,  with 
a  self-modifying  power.  And  this  power  is 
stronger  in  youth,  relatively  to  opposing 
forces,  than  in  later  years. 

Whether  this  power  will  be  duly  ex- 
ercised, is  the  all-important  question; 
whether  the  youth  will  drift  with  the  wave, 
or  drive  with  the  wind  wherever  it  may 
blow,  upon  the  rocks,  or  the  icebergs,  or 
out  upon  the  wide  ocean,  or  whether,  by  sail 
and  rudder,  he  will  compel  these  forces  to 
work  a  beneficent  purpose,  and  bring  him 
to  a  haven  of  noble  manliness.  In  the  la- 
ter days  our  course  is  fixed,  unless  we  have 
learned  how  to  employ  this  interior  force  of 
self-control  and  self  direction.  Unless  we 
have  developed  this  power,  we  must  drift 
with  the  surging  seas,  or  drive  with  the 
rushing  gales,  whithersover  they  tend,  to 
the  wreck,  sooner  or  later,  of  peace  and 
joy. 

Youth,  then,  is  the  season  when  our 
characters  are  mainly  determined  for  life. 
And  it  is  also  the  opportunity  of  prepara- 
tion for  manhood  and  womanhood  in  the 
respects  of  intelligence  and  industry. 
When  the  mind  is  plastic  and  the  body 
flexible,  is  the  time  when  science  and  the 
arts  must  be  cultured.  As  in  character,  so 
in  knowledge;  the  season  of  acquisition 
and  formation  is  in  youth.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  knowledge  is  never  obtained  in 
later  life,  after  an  ignorant  youth,  as  I 
would  not  say  that  character  is  never  re- 
formed in  later  life.  But  th^se  cases  are 
exceedingly  rare ;  so  rare  as  to  prove  the 
rule,  and  to  be  properly  referred  to  extraor- 
dinary circumstances.  Where  one  unin- 
telligent youth  has  proved  to  be  a  cultured 
man,  a  thousand,  perhaps  ten  thousand, 
have  remained  illiterate  and  shallow  all 
their  lives. 

The  opportunity  of  culture  is  in  the  early 
life.  Then  the  memory  is  receptive,  and 
the  mind  unburdened  with  care  and  anx- 
iety, and  free  from  those  boisterous  ambi- 
tions which  cry  out  so  loudly  in  riper  years, 


and  so  wholly  absorb  it.  The  early  dzys 
never  return ;  and  acquirements  not  then 
made,  unless  the  habit  of  thought  has  been 
cultured,  must  remain  unwon.  It  is  a  great 
privilege  of  the  young  that  they  may  recover 
our  omissions,  and  repair  our  errors.  They 
begin  where  we  left  o£E.  All  learning  has 
made  great  strides  since  we  were  young. 
The  third  of  a  century,  if  that  century  is 
the  nineteenth,  sees  new  prodigies  of  sci- 
ence. Our  youth  to-day  learn  of  wonders 
which  were  "  not  dreamt  of  in  our  philoso- 
phy." The  railroad,  the  telegraph,  the 
photograph,  the  stereoscope,  Neptune,  stel- 
lar pariallaxes,  one  hundred  asteroids,  the 
spectrum  analysis,  with  a  multitude  of  new 
applications  of  machinery,  and  new  chemi- 
cal analyses  and  combinations,  are  mainly 
the  fruit  of  research  during  the  second 
third  of  this  century.  In  our  school-days 
they  were  unknown. 

The  young  of  this  day  start  with  knowl- 
edge unattainable  by  us,  and  they  are  to 
make  new  discoveries  for  succeeding  gen- 
erations. This  is  their  golden  opportunity 
to  learn  what  has  been  discovered,  that  out 
of  it  new  discovery  may  be  devised.  Who 
of  our  youth  is  to  work  out  the  elements  of 
Neptune,  account  for  the  re -supply  of  ma- 
terial to  the  burning  sun,  discover  new 
worlds  in  the  unbounded  ether,  and  mag? 
nify  the  tables  of  stellar  distance  ?  Who 
are  to  be  our  representative  men,  our  ora- 
tors, our  poets,  our  historians,  our  states- 
men, our  men  of  righteous  influence  and 
power  ?  Who  are  to  wield  the  destiny  of 
our  land  to  beneficent  ends  ?  We  cannot 
tell.  We  only  know  that  knowledge  is 
power :  power  for  good,  or  power  for  eviL 
When  the  people  have  it,  then  for  good. 
It  can  only  be  for  evil  when  the  few  know 
and  the  many  are  ignorant. 

Youth,  then,  has  the  privilege  of  prepar- 
ation and  of  acquisition ;  and  this  imposes 
responsibility  and  the  duty  of  fidelity.  And 
it  has  its  perils.  I  have  already  hinted  at 
the  peril  of  inertia.  It  is  so  easy  to  drift, 
—  so  hard  sometimes  to  stem  the  current, 
trim  the  sails,  pilot  the  ship.  It  is  so  easy 
to  be  idle,  —  so  hard  to  study  and  labor. 
It  is  so  easy  to  enjoy  congenial  society, — 
so  hard  to  sacrifice  the  present  to  the  fu- 
ture, even  though  the  sacrifice  be  smalL 
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It  is  so  easy  to  forget  duty  and  interest  in 
the  joy  of  the  passing  moment.  There  is 
a  characteristic  inertia,  typed  by  that  of 
matter.  The  mind  and  will  sometimes 
seem  torpid  and  lifeless,  and  inactive  of 
themselves.  Perhaps  with  some  this  is 
rest.  But  anon  the  rush  of  circumstances 
impel  them  on,  and  they  are  swept  to 
doom.  The  very  inconsiderateness  which 
seems  so  apt  to  the  youthful  time,  renders 
itself  a  peril,  in  view  of  the  issues  at  stake, 
and  the  enemies  which  assail  the  charac- 
ter. Every  faculty  needs  to  be  awake.  In 
the  words  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  hymn,  the 
youth  may  exclaim : 

**  Awako,  my  soul !  lift  up  thine  eyes ! 
See  where  thy  foes  against  thee  rise 
In  lone  array,  a  numerous  host ; 
Awake,  my  soul !  or  thou  art  lost  i 
See  where  rebellious  passions  rage, 
And  fierce  desires  and  lusts  engage ; 
The  meanest  fte  of  all  the  train 
Has  thousands  often  thousands  slain." 

The  avarice  so  mean  in  the  miser,  so 
base  in  the  forger,  the  gambler,  the  cheat ; 
the  sensuality,  so  degrading  and  so  treach- 
erous ;  the  drunkenness,  so  maddening  and 
so  ruinous ;  the  bitterness  of  temper  which 
makes  some  the  torment  of  themselves,  of 
their  families,  and  of  society,  are  crystalli- 
zations of  youthful  fluidity  of  character. 
All  fastened  upon  youthful  hearts,  or  they 
would  not  have  developed  so  balefully. 
The  elements  are  in  each,  in  various  pro- 
portion. Awake !  that  the  evil  may  be 
eliminated  ;  that  the  passions  may  be  ser- 
vants and  not  masters ;  that  due  harmony 
of  human  propensity  and  sentiment  and 
faculty  may  be  assured.  Inertia  is  a  peril, 
whether  it  lead  to  stagnation  or  storm. 
Life  and  not  slumber  is  the  condition  of 
progress  and  enjoyment. 

Another  peril  of  youth  is  its  very  joyous- 
ness,  if  that  is  not  subject  to  due  limita- 
tion. The  love  of  pleasure  is  one  of  the 
most  fatal  enemies  in  array  against  man- 
kind. It  unfits  its  victim  for  every  duty, 
and  leads  to  other  dire  evils.  The  liking 
for  pleasure,  enjoyment,  is  natural  enough. 
The  little  child  is  fond  of  sugar.  But  shall 
that  be  its  diet?  Shall  it  have  a  daily 
regimen  of  candy,  in  its  various  enticing 
forms  ?  At  the  peril  of  its  health,  on  pain 
of  bodily  disease.     Every  youth  is  fond  of 


pleasure,  —  let  us  always  say,  of  innocent 
pleasure.  Shall  it  be  the  rule  of  his  life  ? 
Shall  he  forget  all  other  loves  in  it  ?  At 
the  peril  of  his  spiritual  health,  on  pain  of 
intellectual  and  moral  perversion.  There 
is  no  law  of  morals  against  amusement  per 
se;  but  it  is  perilous  unless  offset,  quali- 
fied, tempered  by  thought  and  duty.  It 
leads  to  frivolity,  and  mental  loss  and  spir- 
itual trouble.  The  love  of  it,  like  the  love 
of  gain,  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  and  out  of 
that  love  grows  no  manliness  or  womanli- 
ness of  character. 

Self-satisfaction  and  wilfulness  are  per- 
ils of  youth.  Too  often  there  crops  out  of 
the  youthful  heart  the  feeling,  perhaps  un- 
recognized, that  there  is  nothing  useful, 
either  of  knowledge  or  experience,  to  be 
learned,  but  that  the  one  little  head  holds 
everything  worth  knowing.  Generally,  the 
feeling  is  hidden,  if  recognized ;  but  now 
and  then  an  avowal  is  made.  Not  long 
since  I  pleasantly  and  courteously  enough 
asked  a  young  lady  who  had  entered  the 
High  School,  but  quitted  it  after  a  year  or 
so,  whether  she  knew  enough,  when  she  re- 
plied, in  all  apparent  sincerity,  that  she  did. 
The  feeling  is  entertained,  I  judge  by  ac- 
tions, where  the  avowal  would  not  be  made. 
It  is  a  peril.  Do  not  deify  Ignorance  or 
Imperfection.  For  hope  of  manhood  or 
womanhood,  there  is  no  foundation  save  in 
humility.  That  is  the  key,  not  only  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  but  to  all  others.  At 
best,  the  young  have  the  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring the  substructure  of  knowledge,  the 
rudiments  of  excellence.  Alas  !  if  they  are 
satisfied  with  destitution  of  these. 

And  the  will  which  begins  to  assert  itself 
in  youth  with  vehemence  and  authority,  is 
a  peril,  if  it  degenerate  into  wilfulness.  A 
will  which  asserts  itself  merely  for  the 
pleasure  of  self-assertion,  is  a  perversity 
and  a  treacherous  foe.  The  will,  with  rea- 
son, with  love,  with  reverence,  with  con- 
science, is  beneficent :  without  these,  it  is 
a  curse.  One  of  Shakespeare's  women  is 
made  to  speak  of  a  woman's  reason :  "  I 
think  him  so  because  I  think  him  so." 
How  many  youth  and  how  many  men  there 
are  who  prove  such  a  reason  pertinent  to 
either  sex!  Is  not  the  only  reason  for 
wilfulness,  too  often,  I  will  because  I  will  ? 
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It  id  this  unreasoning  wilfulness  which  so  before  you ;  it  is  to  build  the  dwelling  o' 

frequently  leads  to  a  perverse  and  evil  life ;  the  soul. 

the  wilfulness    to  which  rebuke  and  expos-  **  You  have  a  wondrous  house  to  build, 

tulation   are   equally  offensive;  which  will  A  dwelling  humble,  yet  dhrioe  ; 

listen  neither  to  reason  nor  to  love ;  which  ^t'-'t^ ?^'^ '^^  f^^  . 

.,,...                               .          .  With  all  thejewels  of  the  mine. 

Will  persist  m  its  own  way,  though  right 

before  it  are  the  miry  clay  and  the  horrible  ''^r^S^o^r^l^'.-nJl^.M; " 

pit.    These  are  all  perils  peculiar  to  youth  ;  »tIs  you  must  mould  them  day  by  day. 

it    has  others   common   to   all   ages.     Yet,  And  make  your  labor  your  delight, 

"rejoice,    O   young    man,    in   thy   youth!"  •*  O  noble  work  of  toO  and  care! 

Your  privileges  are  great,  your  opportuni-  ^  ^»*  "*<>^  difficult  and  rare ! 

ties  beneficent,  your  life  radiant  and  joy-  r^^^:^^).r^Z'!" '' 

OUS.      You  have  a  work  Ot  vast  magnitude  The  sanctuary  of  a  Man!" 

G.  L,  Demarest 


The  Journey. 

She  set  her  hat  upon  her  head. 

And  left  the  home  where  she  was  bred  ; 

"  I  weary  of  farm-life,"  she  said, 

"  I  weary  of  the  ties  that  bind." 
Upon  the  threshold  of  the  door 
She  stood  a  moment,  and  no  more  ; 
Her  eager  eyes  went  on  before, — 

She  never  turned  to  look  behind. 

With  hasting  feet  she  struck  into 
The  narrow  path  meandering  through 
The  bloomy  orchard,  wet  with  dew, 

Whose  drifting  petals  round  her  swirled ; 
It  was  the  morning  of  the  day ; 
Glad  sunshine  on  the  meadow  lay. 
Through  dusky  woodlands  and  away, 

The  path  led  out  across  the  world. 

She  stooped  a  wayside  flower  to  cull, 
She  said,  "  The  earth  is  beautiful ;  " 
She  .said,  "  My  home  wis  low  and  dull ;  " 

She  sang  a  loud  and  joyous  strain. 
And  as  the  notes  rose  clear  and  strong, 
The  laborers,  a  weary  throng. 
Paused,  listening  to  her  happy  song. 

Paused,  listening,  amongst  the  grain : 

And  passing  onward  through  the  land. 
In  all  the  fields  on  either  hand 
She  saw  the  weary  workers  stand. 

Their  work  and  weariness  forgot. 
Her  heart  was  gladdened  for  that  cause ; 
Sometimes  she  heard  their  low  applause; 
Sometimes  she  made  a  little  pause 

Within  a  pleasant,  shady  spot. 
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Sometimes,  as  she  was  journeying, 
She  found  a  crystal-flowing  spring. 
"  I  would,"  she  said,  "  that  I  might  bring 

This  liquid  to  the  lips  of  men ; 
No  water-bearer's  cup  have  I, 
But  I  will  sing  aloud  and  high. 
The  silver  fountain  standing  by, — 

Some  thirsting  soul  may  find  it  then." 

On  going  where  the  pathway  led, 
It  wound  along  the  river's  bed  ; 
''  All  rivers  reach  the  sea,"  she  said, 

And  blithely  from  its  margin  sang ; 
And  all  the  boatmen,  floating  down 
Toward  the  distant  seaboard  town. 
Were  joyful ;  seemed  her  song  to  drown 

All  fear,  so  confident  it  rang. 

Some  spake  to  her,  "  You  lend  us  cheer ; 
Right  pleasant  is  your  song  to  hear," 
Resounding  in  her  grateful  ear. 

Such  praise  as  tallied  with  her  pride. 
Beyond  a  broken,  rising  ground, 
She,  coming  to  a  hilltop,  found 
Her  path  into  the  valley  wound, 

Then,  straightway,  up  a  mountain-side. 

And  from  the  bare  brow  of  the  hill, 

She  sang  exultingly,  until 

Her  voice  seemed  boundless  space  to  fill, 

How  hilltops  kiss  the  vaulting  sky. 
Anon  descending  with  quick  pace, 
She  crossed  a  greenly  level  place. 
And  from  the  mountain's  rocky  base, 

Upon  its  summit  fixed  her  eye. 

With  more  of  toil  than  she  had  known. 
She  slowly  climbed  from  stone  to  stone, 
And  on  the  topmost  peak  alone,  ■ 

At  last  essayed  to  sing  aloud. 
But  lo,  in  air  so  rarified, 
The  full  notes  fainted,  shrilled  and  died  ; 
Nor  any  answering  voice  replied. 

And  round  about  her  feet  was  cloud  1 

In  that  great  hush  and  silentness. 
She,  with  a  vague  sense  of  distress. 
Longing  for  her  lost  humbleness,. 

Look  back  the  far  way  she  had  come ; 
O'er  hill  and  valley  stretched  between, 
O'er  open  field  and  woodland  green. 
And  saw  ashine  through  leafy  screen 

The  low  walls  of  her  early  home. 
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All  sweet  and  tender  memories 
Did,  sudden,  in  her  heart  arise, 
And  overflowing  at  her  eyes, 

Fall  down  a  cataract  of  tears ; 
With  utter  sadness  in  her  tone, 
"  No  voice  makes  answer  to  my  own," 
She  said,  *'  I  walk  the  earth  unknown  — 

Unknown,  and  lone,  through  all  the  years." 

Down-passing  from  that  dizzy  height 
A  marble  city  came  in  sight ; 
Beyond  it,  in  the  noonday  light, 

Flashed  the  illimitable  sea. 
She  broke  into  glad  song  once  more  ; 
The  same  strain  sang  she  o'er  and  o*er : 
"  All  paths  have  ending  by  the  shore. 

What  matter,  then,  which  path  it  be  ?  " 

And  from  the  narrow  way  she  trode, 

She  struck  into  a  traveled  road. 

Through  which  a  mighty  concourse  flowed, 

Ot  people,  toward  the  city's  gate  ; 
Above  the  tumult  and  the  roar. 
She  raised  the  song  she  sang  before : 
"  All  paths  have  ending  by  the  shore, 

All  paths  have  ending,  soon  or  late." 

And  all  the  people  caught  the  strain, 
Forgot  their  weariness  and  pain. 
And  joined  her  in  the  loud  retrain.    . 

About  the  idling  of  the  night 
She  crossed  the  draw-bridge  and  the  moat ; 
Some  say  she  entered  then  a  boat,  • 

And,  singing  still,  was  ^een  to  float 

Out  on  a  sea  of  shadeless  light. 

How-e'er  that  be,  when  she  was  here, 
She  strove  her  fellow-men  to  cheer ; 
She  crossed  the  draw-bridge  without  fear. 

She  reached  the  city's  marble  street, 
And  standing  for  a  little  space. 
Upon  me  turned  a  shining  face. 
Lighted  with  new  and  holy  grace. 

That  yet,  somewhere,  I  hope  to  meet. 

Ada  R,  Carnahan. 
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IN  TWO  PARTS. 


MANY  years  ago,  when  Europe  was 
being  overrun  and  desolated  by  At- 
tila  and  his  barbarous  hordes,  and  none 
knew  to-day  what  might  be  his  ^fate  to- 
morrow, the  families  of  a  little  hamlet 
which  had  been  ravaged  and  hunted,  es- 
caping only  with  their  lives,  sought  refuge 
in  a  distant  and  secluded  valley  of  the 
Alps.  Their  way  thither  lay  over  almost 
inaccessible  mountains,  by  a  pass  known 
only  to  the  chamois  hunter,  and  toilsome 
and  long.  Footsore,  ready  to  sink  with  ex- 
haustion, the  poor  fugitives  were  otten 
tempted  to  sit  down  by  the  wayside  and 
die.  But  the  love  of  life  is  strong,  and 
they  kept  on,  plunging  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  wilderness,  until  the  guide  finally 
announced  that  they  had  reached  their 
goal. 

Never  were  poor  creatures  more  thank- 
ful for  the  signal  of  rest  With  one  con- 
sent they  dropped  upon  the  grass,  and  wip- 
ing the  dusty  moisture  from  their  faces, 
looked  about  them  to  gain  an  idea  of  their 
prospective  home.  They  were  'r  a  deep 
and  narrow  valley,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides 
by  tall,  steep  mountains,  whose  craggy 
sides,  broken  into  immense  fissures,  and 
dotted  with  sombre  pines,  offered  here  and 
there  pleasant  spots  of  pasturage,  and  were 
interspersed  with  great  clumps  of  Alpine 
roses  in  full  bloom.  A  little  river  went 
brawling  through  one  side  of  the  valley, 
and  to  their  delight  they  discovered  it  to 
be  swarming  with  trout.  The  meadow 
land  was  green  and  fertile,  but  lay  so  deep 
as  to  have  little  sunshine,  except  at  high 
noon,  and  everything  wore  a  twilight  as- 
pect. All  was  wild,  solitary,  yet  beautiful. 
Never  had  they  beheld  a  spot  like  it  The 
great  consideration  of  its  safety,  however, 
was  all  to  which  they  gave  thought  at  first 

"Neither  friend  nor  foe  can  ever  find  us 
here,''  they  remarked,  with  some  bitter- 
ness. 

There  was  another  question  not  so  easily 
disposed  of  as  thi^.  It  related  to  the 
means  of  living.  In  their  hasty  flight,  ev- 
erything they  could  not  carry  on  their  per- 

TOL.    Lll.   4 


sons  had  to  be  abandoned.  They  had 
saved  a  small  quantity  of  breadstufts  and  a 
little  clothing.  But  of  implements  of  hus- 
b«indry,  —  tools  of  every  kind,  they  were 
absolutely  destitute.  How,  then,  were  they 
to  make  their  way  and  live  ?  Fortunately 
the  abundant  fish  would  keep  them  from 
starving  while  they  tested  their  ability  to 
make  something  out  of  nothing. 

They  began  with  good  heart  The  soil 
proved  to  be  all  they  had  hoped,  —  deep 
and  rich.  If  there  was  little  sun,  there 
were  crops  which  would  thrive  without  it 
Fortunately  they  had  a  small  quantity  of 
seed  ;  some  of  the  men,  with  rare  presence 
of  mine,  having  put  into  their  scrips  at  the 
moment  of  flight  whatever  of  the  useful 
they  could  most  readily  lay  hands  upon. 
To  prepare  the  land  for  the  reception  of 
this  seed,  they  must  make  strength  and 
good  will  do  the  work  of  tools. 

The  first  and  most  pressing  necessity, 
however,  was  .shelter  for  the  colony,  and 
the  men  scattered  in  all  directions  to  select 
the  most  favorable  site  for  a  village,  and 
the  best  material  for  their  huts.  They  had 
been  gone  but  a  short  time  when  they  re- 
turned, wonder  and  surprise  in  their  faces. 
In  a  little  opening  among  the  mountains 
they  had  discovered  the  ruins  of  an  old 
hamlet :  the  roofs  sunken  and  overgrown 
with  briars  and  grass ;  the  rude  stone  walls 
mantled  with  ivy,  and  desolation  every- 
where. Many  years  had  evidently  elapsed 
since  these  huts  were  abandoned,  and  the 
startling  question  arose  among  the  fugi- 
tives,—  What  had  become  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ?  Had  they  been  swept  away  by 
flood,  or  pestilence,  or  famine,  or  had  some 
savage  invader  massacred,  or  driven  them 
from  their  homes,  as  had  been  their  own 
case  ? 

The  thought  that  even  here  they  were 
not  safe  cast  an  added  gloom  over  their  al- 
ready heavy  hearts,  and  some  of  the  more 
timid  insisted  upon  plunging  still  deeper 
into  the  mountains ;  others  cried  out  in 
despair : 

*'  Let  us  go  back  to  our  old  homes  ;  we 
can  but  die  there!  " 
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But  the  braver  and  more  resolute  resist- 
ed both. 

**  If  we  are  not  safe  in  this  secluded  place 
we  can  be  nowhere,"  they  said.  "We 
have  come  here,  and  we  will  stay  and  make 
homes  that  will  be  our  own,  and  our  chil- 
dren's after  us.  Come,  friends,  let  us  make 
a  beginning." 

Cheered  by  this  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter,  all  at  once  showed  themselves 
ready  to  do  their  best.  To  avoid  the  dan- 
ger of  inundations,  they  selected  little 
knolls  for  their  huts,  building  the  walls  of 
the  boulders  which  completely  fringed  the 
valley,  telling  of  avalanches  and  water 
floods,  and  roofing  them  with  sheets  of 
bark,  the  only  material  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  All  hands,  men,  women 
and  children,  lent  their  strength  to  this 
work,  and  the  huts  were  completed  in  a 
few  days.  It  was  surprismg,  roofs  once 
over  their  heads,  how  soon  the  feeling  of 
"home"  came  to  take  the  place  of  that 
sense  of  that  desolation  which  had  haunted 
them  before.  And  every  day  added  to  this, 
as  one  little  convenience  after  another  was 
improvised  and  found  its  place  in  the  one 
large  room,  which  was  all  they  at  first 
thought  of.  It  was,  however,  the  children 
who  did  most  to  make  these  desolate  little 
dwellings  pleasant.  They  lined  the  walls 
with  fragrant  branches  of  the  pine  and  ce- 
dar ;  they  brought  home  Alpine  roses  and 
other  gay  flowers  to  decorate  each  nook 
and  corner,  discovering,  with  childish  wis- 
dom, that  the  hearts  of  their  parents  were 
lighter  under  the  cheery  influence  of  such 
t)eauty  and  fragrance.  For  themselves, 
itliey  were  soon  as  merry,  and  laughed  as 
inoisily  as  ever  they  had  done  in  their  old 
Ihomes. 

But  the  little  ones  made  a  discovery 
^which  did  more  to  make  the  valley  seem  a 
ihome  than  everything  else.  They  were 
.one  day  gathering  berries  a  few  hundred 
irods  up  the  mountain-side,  when  they  came 
mpon  the  ruins  of  an  old  church,  the  roof 
^fallen,  the  door  unhinged  and  decayed,  but 
the  stone  walls  intact,  and  a  bell  still  hang- 
ing in  the  low  stone  tower.  They  gazed  at 
:it  with  a. strange  awe  for  a  few  moments, 
•.and  then  ran  swiftly  down  to  spread  the 
.news  of  their  wonderful  disoovery.    The 


whole  community  hurried  up  the  mountain 
to  test  the  truth  of  the  tale  by  the  evidence 
of  their  own  eyes. '  A  strange  revulsion  of 
feeling  came  over  them  as  they  stood  gaz- 
ing on  this  relic  of  who  could  tell  what 
vanished  people.  Had  they  been  a  fortu- 
nate people  they  would  have  been  sad- 
dened-rather  than  cheered  by  its  aspect  of 
desolation,  but  to  them,  in  their  heart- 
sickness,  it  seemed  a  benediction  from 
heaven,  wakening  long  dormant  sentiments 
of  rel'gious  devotion  in  their  hearts,  and 
inspiring  the  feeling  that  God  was  in  the 
wilderness  as  well  as  in  the  peopled  city. 
The  determination  to  repair  the'  sacred 
ruin  came  simultaneously  to  all ;  and  it 
was  with  something  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
happier  days  that  they  laid  their  plans. 
They  would  let  In  the  light  upon  its  walls ; 
they  would  clear  away  the  rubbish  and  un- 
sightly growths,  and  of  this  mysterious 
relic  of  a  vanished  generation,  create  a  new 
sanctuary  where  they  could  worship  God 
and  bring  him  near  to  them,  as  they  must 
have  done  who  first  reared  its  walls.  With 
God  not  far  off,  their  desolation  would 
abate,  and  a  hope  even  sprang  up  In  their 
hearts  that  they  might  be  happy  again  in 
spite  of  their  forlorn  circumstances. 

And  they  were  not  mistaken.  As  they 
labored  with  pious  zeal,  and  day  by  day  the 
church  grew  into  a  fairer  structure,  their 
hearts  gathered  cheer;  the  whole  valley 
seemed  brighter,  and  they  found  them- 
selves fast  forgetting  their  terrors  and  des- 
titution. 

When  the  building  was  at  last  complet- 
ed, and  the  altar  had  received  whatever  o 
gifts  they  had  to  bestow,  a  day  of  thanks- 
giring  to  God,  who  had  brought  them  out 
of  great  tribulation,  was  appointed.  When 
the  day  arrived,  and  the  bell,  after  a  silence 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  again  rang  out  its 
solemn  call  to  prayer,  every  person  in  the 
hamlet  answered  the  summons,  and  never 
in  the  days  when  they  who  first  reared  the 
little  fane  made  glad  the  valley,  did  the 
mountains  echo  to  sweeter  strains  than 
rose  to  heaven  on  that  first  Sunday  after 
its  restoration.  The  whole  people, — old 
and  young,  strong  men  in  their  prime, 
mothers  with  their  babes,  young  men  and 
maidens,  acd  little  children,  all  united  io 
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such  grateful  anthems  as  must  have  awak- 
ened joy  in  heaven  among  the  angels.  A 
wonderful  lightness  of  heart  succeeded 
their  long  depression,  and  never  more  se- 
rene and  holy  quiet  shone  in  human  faces 
than  beautified  theirs,  as,  the  services 
ended,  they  gave  one  another  the  kiss  of 
peace  and  left  the  church. 

As  they  stepped  out  into  the  church- 
jrard,  they  were  surprised  to  perceive  a 
stranger.  It  was  an  old  man,  bent  and 
crippled,  his  white  hair  and  beard  flowing 
over  his  breast  and  shoulders,  and  his  face 
covered  with  innumerable  wrinkles.  They 
gazed  at  him  in  wonder,  as  hesitatingly, 
timidly,  but  with  a  certain  joy  in  his  face, 
he  approached  to  explain  the  mystery  of 
his  presence. 

He  was  a  gardener  belonging  to  a  nun- 
nery not  far  away  among  the  mountains, 
the  only  building  in  all  the  region  that  had 
escaped  the  detection  of  the  savage  war- 
riors who  many  years  ago  laid  waste  the 
valley.  Why  did  not  find  this  was  more 
than  he  could  tell,  for  they  had  remained 
rioting  and  hunting  long  after  the  inhabi- 
tants were  either  slaughtered  or  had  aban- 
doned the  valley.  Some  of  the  old  nuns 
had  a  tradition  that  the  convent  had  been 
made  invincible  to  the  eyes  ot  enemies,  and 
would  so  remain  until  a  certain  prophecy 
concerning  it  had  been  fulfilled.  Its  guar- 
dian spirit,  the  Little  Shepherdess  of  the 
Honeystone,  though  no  longer  seen,  was 
undoubtedly  always  watching  over  it. 

"It  is  strange  that  nobody  ever  sees 
her,"  the  old  man  continued ;  "  I  see  her 
light  on  the  Honeystone  very  often,  but  I 
can't  say  I  ever  saw  her.  It  seems  to  me 
I  have  lived  a  hundred  years  in  the  con- 
vent, and  everybody  has  been  watcBing  for 
her  all  that  time,  but  not  even  the  old  Ab- 
bess, who  died  long  ago,  ever  saw  her  un- 
til the  night  of  her  death.  But  she'll  ap- 
pear by-and-by,  and  then  strange  events 
will  happen." 

As  the  garrulous  old  man  thus  went  on, 
wonder  grew  among  his  listeners,  and 
many  of  them  turned  their  eyes  towards 
the  towering  peak  he  poinled  out  as  the 
Honeystone,  half  expecting  to  see  the  Lit- 
tle Shepherdess  standing  between  them 
and  the  sky. 


When  the  old  man  was  asked  why  he 
had  not  come  among  them  before,  he  an- 
swered with  a  smile : 

"I  was  afraid.  You  were  strangers. 
We  knew  you  had  come  into  the  valley, 
but  we  dared  not  be  seen,  lest  you  might 
belong  to  the  wicked  men  who  laid  waste 
the  valley  before.  But  I  watched  you  from 
day  to  day  until,  this  Sunday  morning,  when 
the  startling  sound  of  the  bell  I  had  not 
heard  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  came 
up  to  me  in  my  hiding-place,  filling  my 
hear^  with  heavenly  joy,  I  knew  the  bell 
was  rung  by  no  wicked  hands,  so  here  I 
am,  and  no  longer  afraid." 

The  satisfaction  of  the  people  at  the 
communications  of  the  old  man  was  very 
great.  To  know  that  a  sisterhood  of  holy 
nuns  sanctified  their  place  of  exile  by  their 
presence,  made  it  seem  a  sort  of  heaven  to 
^their  simple  souls.  To  know  that  they 
would  be  near  to  comfort  them  in  any 
trouble,  was  compensation  for  all  the  ca- 
lamities they  had  endured.  Ah !  their 
wilderness  would  be  an  Eden  with  these 
sainted  ones  so  near!  Numerous  were 
the  questions  they  put  to  the  old  man  as 
he  accompanied  them  down  to  their  huts 
to  share  their  little  feast  of  fish  and  ber- 
ries. 

They  learned  that  the  convent  was  a  di- 
lapidated edifice,  built  centuries  ago,  look- 
ing now  as  if  the  first  mountain  gale  would 
sweep  it  from  its  foundations.  But  in  spite 
of  dilapidation  there  it  still  stood,  immov- 
able as  the  mountains  themselves.  So 
mighty  was  the  protection  of  the  Little. 
Shepherdess.  The  old  nuns  had  lived  there 
—  who  could  count  the  number  of  years  ? 
They  had  lived  on  and  on  in  undisturbed 
serenity,  while  war  and  pestilence  had 
thrice  swept  the  valley  of  its  inhabitants. 
Once  their  number  was  large,  but  as  one 
after  another  died,  and  no  one  came  to 
supply  their  places,  they  had  gradually  be- 
come reduced,  till  now  they  counted  only 
twelve.  Of  these  not  one  had  died  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  Death  had  forgot- 
ten them,  and  some  were  tired  of  waiting 
until  he  should  remember  them  again. 
The  living  had  forgotten  them,  else  why 
did  not  some  one  appear  to  lead  them  away 
from  the  old  worm-eaten  cloisters  ?    They 
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sometimes  felt  they  should  like  to  %o  away, 
but  what  did  they  know  of  other  places,  or 
of  the  wicked  world  outside  ? 

"  But  they  are  happier  there,"  concluded 
the  old  man,  with  a  beaming  smile ;  **  and 
while  the  light  of  the  Shepherdess  still 
shines  on  the  Honeystone  they  will  remain 
there,  trusting  to  her  protection.  When 
the  heathen  warriors  were  wasting  the  val- 
ley, they  still  kept  on  praying  and  singing 
and  helping  us  two  old  crippled  gardeners, 
and  nobody  disturbed  them,  and  we  have 
all  grown  old  together." 

The  tale  of  the  superannuated  gardener 
was  in  part  true.  No  one  of  the  ancient 
nuns  inhabiting  the  cloister  could  tell  how 
long  they  had  lived  there,  nor  did  they  give 
the  matter  a  thought.  A  harmless  and 
simple  sisterhood,  their  little  convent  du- 
ties had  been  their  sufficient  joy  amid  the 
long  desolation  of  the  valley  which  hafl, 
until  now,  never  been  revisited  since  t||e 
last  inhabitants  were  cruelly  massacred, 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before. 
Happy  in  the  belief  ol  the  Shepherdess, 
they  felt  no  care.  They  helped  to  dig  and 
weed  the  garden  ;  they  tended  their  cows 
and  watched  over  their  little  flock  of  sheep 
and  goats,  whose  wool  and  hair  they  spun 
and  wove  for  their  clothing ;  they  fed  their 
noisy  broods  of  hens  and  chickens  with  a 
pleasure  which  never  knew  abatement. 
These  gentle  employments  were,  in  fact, 
with  their  prayers  and  songs,  their  supreme 
stay  and  comfort.  Without  them  the  good 
nuns  must  have  died  of  the  solitude  and 
monotony  of  their  convent  existence.  As 
it  was,  their  tenacity  of  life  was  a  phenom- 
enon difficult  to  explain  on  merely  natural 
principles.  They  lived  on  and  on,  always 
old,  but  never  seeming  older,  and  always 
looking  forward  to  some  great  and  fortu- 
nate event  which  was  to  be  heralded  by  the 
reappearance  of  the  Shepherdess. 

Sometimes  they  awoke  to  a  certain  sur- 
prise at  thfcir  long  lives.  Among  the  more 
aged  of  them  it  was  whispered,  with  a  kind 
of  grave  terror,  that  they  should  never  die 
until  a  doom  had  been  removed  from  the 
convent.  What  the  doom  was,  or  why  it 
had  been  imposed,  they  did  not  know  ;  but 
it  was  always  with  a  certain  awe,  an  in- 
stinctive looking  for  something  to  come, 


that  they  alluded  to  it,  believing  that  when 
a  blind  one  should  see  the  light  on  the 
Honeystone,  the  curse  would  be  taken 
away. 

Among  the  nuns,  who  were  generally 
cheery  and  happy,  was  one  who  lived  like 
a  hermitess  in  their  midst.  Younger  by 
many  years  than  the  others,  she  had  also 
come  among  them  the  latest.  With  a 
shiver  they  recalled  how,  one  stormy  even- 
ing, more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  be- 
fore, a  weeping,  despairing  woman,  she 
had  entered  the  convent,  whence  or  how 
none  of  the  wondering  sisters  ever  learned  ; 
how  she  was  conducted  to  the  cell  of  the 
Abbess,  where  her  groans  and  sobs  were 
overheard ;  and  since  that  night,  how 
solitary,  unsympathizing  the  life  she  had 
lived ;  how  dreary  and  crue|  the  penances 
she  performed ;  how  fearful  the  fastings 
and  scourgings  and  prayers,  of  which  they 
were  daily  witnesses.  They  recalled,  too, 
with  a  sort  of  complacent  satisfaction,  that, 
while  since  the  death  of  the  Abbess  they 
themselves  had  relaxed  essentially  in  their 
.prayers  and  penances,  taking  life  comfort- 
ably, Sister  Scolastica  alone  had  spared 
herself  in  neither.  For  twenty-five  mortal 
years,  and  they  thought  of  it  with  shivering 
wonder,  she  had  still  besieged  heaven  with 
her  midnight  petitions,  and  worn  out  the 
stone  floor  with  her  bended  knees. 

"  Holy  Virgin  ! "  they  would  whisper, 
crossing  themselves  with  awe-struck  faces ; 
"  she  must  have  some  ereat  sin  to  expiate  ! 
When  will  the  light  on  the  Honeystone 
greet  the  eyes  of  the  siji^htless  ?  She  may 
be  at  rest.  Sister  Wanda,  look  out  again. 
The  light  is  shining  now  on  the  mountain. 
Perhaps  at  last  your  blessed  eyes  may  be- 
hold It!" 

And  Sister  Wanda,  who  had  been  stone 
blind  for  forty  years,  and  who  for  twenty 
had  every  night  solicited  the  miracle  of 
sight  with  unabated  faith,  again  groped  her 
way  to  the  tall,  narrow  casement,  and 
strove  to  discern  that  miraculous  light, 
which  ever  shone,  a  beacon-star  upon  the 
crest  of  the  mountain. 

"  I  don't  see  it  yet,"  said  Wanda,  half 
regretfully,  half  fretfully;  "maybe  I  can 
to-morrow  night.     Good-night,  sisters." 

This  nightly  effort  of  blind  old  Wanda, 
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and  its  regular  disappoiDtment,  had  been 
the  one  mild  extitement  of  the  convent, 
time  out  of  mind.  It.  may  be  well  imag- 
ined, therefore,  that  the  report  brought 
home  by  the  old  gardener  of  the  new  colony 
of  God-fearing  men  and  women  in  the  val- 
ley, was  received  by  the  nuns  with  over- 
whelming joy.  They  lost  no  time  in  hur- 
rying down  the  mountain,  to  test  with  their 
own  glad  eyes  the  truth  of  the  wonderful 
story,  and  nothing  was  talked  of  in  the  con- 
vent but  the  new  comers. 

A  great  friendship  at  once  sprang  up  be- 
tween the  fugitives  and  the  Sisters.  The 
latter  were  boundless  in  their  generosity 
and  kindness.  Never  had  they  known  such 
happiness  before  They  were  almost  glad 
of  the  destitution  which  gave  them  an  op- 
portunity to  administer  relief,  and  freely 
did  they  avail  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity. They  furnished  unlimited  quantities 
of  seed  for  planting  their  fields;  they 
loaned  them  implements  of  husbandry; 
they  divideu  their  flocks  ;  they  spared  half 
their  coWs,  and  even  gave  half  their  cher- 
ished hens  and  chickens.  The  grateful  fu- 
gitives took  heart  under  all  this  kindness, 
and  morning,  noon  and  night  thanKed  God 
that  he  had  sent  angels  to  l>e  their  com- 
forters. 

Thus  life  grew  serener  in  the  valley  and 
more  joyful  in  the  convent.  The  good 
nuns,  who  had  long  since  forgotten  that 
rigid  law  of  their  order  which  requires  ab- 
solute seclusion,  now  spent  half  their  time 
in  visiting  the  new  hamlet.  Almost  any 
fine  day  they  might  be  seen,  by  twos  and 
by  threes,  wending  their  way  down  the 
mountain,  their  hands  laden  with  gifts, 
their  gray  serge  robes  trailing  behind  them, 
and  their  long  black  veils  streaming  away 
from  their  ancient  faces,  over  which,  in 
their  new,  innocent  attachment  to  the 
world,  a  fresh  youth  seemed  growing. 

But,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  women  of 
the  hamlet,  as  well  as  the  children  old 
enough  to  be  useful,  were  too  busy  in  pre- 
paring for  the  coming  winter  to  find  time 
to  return  the  good  nun's  visits.  Sunday, 
however,  was  always  kept  as  a  festal  day. 
When  the  services  of  the  church  were  end- 
ed, and  the  men  went  home,  the  women 
and  children  repaired  in  a  body  to  the  con- 


vent, where  they  always  found  the  delight- 
ed nuns  ready  to  receive  them,  with  a  ta- 
ble in  the  refectory  spread  with  unac<^us- 
tomed  dainties,  provided  expressly  for  their 
refreshment,  the  good  Sisters  waiting  on 
them  full  of  merriment  and  satisfaction. 
As  night  drew  near,  they  returned  home 
with  cheerful  heart  and  well-filled  scrips 
for  their  husbands  and  sons,  the  stronger 
to  endure  the  toils  and  anxieties  of  the 
coming  week. 

There  was  one,  however,  always  exempt- 
ed from  the  labors,  if  nof  the  cares,  which 
so  heavily  weighed  on  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. It  was  a  little  maid  of  ten  years, 
named  Aria :  a  fair,  sweet  faced  child,  with 
golden  tresses,  serious  aspect,  and  large, 
lovely  brown  eyes  that  always  seemed 
looking  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  ad- 
dressed her.  But,  alas !  those  beautiful 
eyes  were  sightless  !  No  ray  of  light  pen- 
etrated the  darkened  orbs,  or  informed  the 
questioning  brain.  Aria  was  born  blind, 
and  shared  the  blind  one*s  privations  in  an 
unusual  degree.  With  a  greedy  desire  for 
knowledge,  she  was  always  seeking  what 
she  never  found.  No  one  around  her  pos- 
sessed sufficient  intelligence  to  answer 
the  thousand  questions  which  hearing, 
touch  and  feeling  were  always  suggesting. 
Her  lite  had  been  essentially  a  lonely  one. 
Too  delicate  to  be  able  to  follow  her  pa- 
rents and  brothers  to  the  field  in  which 
their  labors  lay,  her  days  were  spent  in  si- 
lent brooding,  her  imagination  travelling  in 
strange  and  uhusual  paths,  which  led  her 
into  impossible  worlds,  and  made  her  life  a 
thing  apart. 

"My  wonder-child,"  her  mother  called 
her. 

A  new  world  opened  to  her  when  the 
nuns,  compassionating  her  lonely  life,  took 
her  to  their  hearts,  each  striving  who 
should,  best  console  her.  They  loaded  her 
with  simple  but  useful  gifts ;  they  took  her 
home  and  led  her  from  room  to  room,  ex- 
plaining every  intricacy,  until  she  could 
find  her  way  about  the  strange,  old,  ramb- 
ling cloisters  as  well  as  the  inmates  of  half 
a  century.  They  held  her  ears  captive  by 
the  thousand  wonderful  legends  with  which 
their  memories  were  stored,  and  which 
they  never  wearied  of  telling  her. 
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Among  the  nuns  whom  Aria  best  loved 
were  two,  very  unlike  each  other,  —  Sister 
Scolastica  and  Sister  Paulette :  the  latter 
the  merriest,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Scolastica,  the  youngest  of  their  number, 
being  not  more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
regarded  as  quite  a  girl  by  the  others. 
With  Scolastica  she  was  overflowing  with 
love  and  pity,  but  with  Paulette  supremely 
happy.  The  latter  was  never  too  busy  to 
talk  with  her,  answer  her  strange  ques- 
tions, or  tell  her  stories.  And  it  soon  be- 
came the  joy  of  ^la*s  life  to  lie  in  her 
arms,  pressed  close  to  the  good  nun's 
breast,  her  own  great,  sightless  eyes  rivet- 
ed upon  her  face,  while  she  listened  to  her 
wonderful  legends. 

But  to  be  at  the  convent  at  all  times  was 
not  possible.  Home  and  her  love  for  her 
parents  and  family  claimed  her,  and  here 
she  often  suffered.  Absolute  silence  was  a 
terror  to  the  child.  She  slept  little,  and 
often  when  sitting  in  the  corner  of  the 
evening  hearth,  her  brothers  asleep  in  their 
beds,  and  her  weary  father  dozing  in  his 
chair,  the  little  creature,  with  a  shudder, 
would  creep  to  her  mother's  side  and  whis- 
per: 

''Speak  to  me,  mother!  It  is  so  still 
here  !  I  am  lonely.  Say  something,  that 
I  may  see  you  through  my  ears.  Tell  me 
a  story,  and  the  heaviness  will  leave  my 
heart." 

.  The  mother,  in  a  Ipw  voice,  would  on 
rare  occasions  repeat  some  oft-told  tale, 
but  more  frequently  hush  the  child  with  a 
whispered  chiding : 

"Hush,  dear!  Father's  tired;  let  him 
sleep." 

And  Aria  would  creep  back  to  her  cor- 
ner, and  fixing  her  blind  eyes  on  the  mur- 
muring fire,  would  listen  to  that  and  the 
low  wailing  df  the  wind  that  came  down 
from  the  mountains,  till  she  shivered  .with 
unspoken  dread. 

Sister  Paulette  would  have  awakened 
half  the  convent  rather  than  Aria  should 
ask  her  ki  vain  for  a  story,  or  wait  for  an 
answer  to  her  questions.  There  was  some- 
thing so  pathetic  in  the  steady  gaze  of  the 
blind  eyes ;  it  went  straight  to  her  heart, 
fascinating  her  with  she  knew  not  what 
power.    As  she  clasped  the  child  close  to 


her  bosom,  she  would  wonder  what  was 
the  unknown  tumult  of  love  and  sorrow 
that  so  suddenly  stirred  the  depths  of  her 
hitherto  quiet  being.  Aria's  chnging  arms 
and  sudden,  passionate  kisses  showed 
clearly,  also,  that  her  own  experience  of 
caressing  fondness  had  been  but  a  rare  de- 
light And  so  they  were  happy  together, 
—  the  blind  girl  and  the  childless  nun, 
with  a  happiness  neither  had  known  be- 
fore. 

The  kindness  of  the  Sisters  to  the  blind 
child  was  not  unappreciated  by  her  parents. 
Poverty  and  suffering  had  never  hardened 
them  towards  the  useless,  helpless  creature^ 
as  is  often  the  case  among  the  very  poor. 
But  they  had  six  others,  all  younger  than 
Aria,  to  provide  for,  and  their  toil  to  this 
end  was  constant  and  wearisome.  Rest, 
when  the  day  was  ended  and  they  were  by 
their  firesides  once  more,  was  an  impera- 
tive necessity.  Perhaps  they  were  in  a  de- 
gree unconscious  of  Aria's  isolated  life,  or 
thought  her  only  too  happy  to  be  able  to 
sit  and  do  nothing  while  others  worked. 
However  this  might  have  been,  it  was  a 
new  cheer  to  them  to  see  her  growing  hap- 
piness, and  they  gladly  surrendered  her  to 
Sister  Paulette's  fostering  care,  until  most 
of  her  days  were  spent  at  the  convent. 

So  weeks  grew  into  months,  and  winter 
was  at  the  door.  The  little  community 
had,  after  great  difficulty,  harvested  and 
housed  sufiicient  food  for  the  inclement 
season,  and  were  looking  forward  to  anoth- 
er year  with  growing  hope  and  courage, 
when  a  new  alarm  assailed  them.  One 
cold  and  stormy  Sunday,  as  they  were  all 
gathered  in  the  little  church,  a  sudden  tu- 
mult arose  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  and 
a  ferocious  band  of  Huns  poured  into  the 
valley.  They  had  been  piloted  by  a  moun- 
taineer, who,  terrified  by  menaces  or  tempt- 
ed by  the  promises  of  booty,  had  joined 
their  ranks.  The  trembling  worshippers 
scattered  in  all  directions,  most  of  them 
flying  into  the  secret  places  of  the  moun- 
tains. Aria's  parents,  tearing  their  inabil- 
ity to  secure  a  safe  retreat  with  so  many 
children,  found  their  way  into  an  ancient 
vault  under  the  church,  where  the  former 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  had  buried  their 
dead.     It  was  dark,  close   and   stifling, 
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blocked  up  with  crumbling  coffins,  and  hid- 
eous with  clammy  moisture.  But  thinking 
only  of  its  safety,  they  crowded  into  the 
most  secluded  corners,  and  sitting  down, 
waited,  in  silence  and  terror,  the  course  of 
events.  The  trampling  of  horses,  loud 
oaths  and  ribald  laughter  over  their  heads, 
soon  told  them  that  the  barbarians  had  dis- 
covered and  were  desecrating  the  sacred 
edifice.  Trembling  and  afraid,  they  could 
only  wait  until  they  should  have  left  it. 
Hushing  their  very  breaths,  the  little  fam- 
ily sat  listening,  while  oaths  and  inhuman 
yells  struck  terror  into  their  hearts.  This 
continued  for  several  hours,  but  finally  sub- 
sided, until  complete  silence  reigned,  and 
the  barbarians  slept.  Then,  worn  out  with 
fear  and  watching,  and  shivering  with  cold, 
the  little  family,  Aria  alone  excepted,  lean- 
ing back  in  their  places,  slept  also. 

Morning  came  at  last.  The  noisy  Huns 
left  the  church  without  having  discovered 
the  hidden  family,  and  after  much  vacilla- 
tion and  consultation,  with  strange  and  un- 
wonted forl>earance,  left  the  valley  as  they 
had  found  it,  without  committing  any  dep- 
redations. There  was  so  little  to  destroy  ! 
Slowly,  one  after  another,  the  terrified 
fugitives  returned  from  their  hiding  places, 
and  finding  their  little  huts  unharmed,  SLn& 
their  food  undisturbed,  thanked  God  and 
took  courage. 

The  excitement  at  the  convent,  which, 
as  usual,  remained  unvisited  by  the  war- 
riors, was  immense.  With  Aria  in  her 
arms,  Paulette  exclaimed,  and  pitied  and 
caressed  her. 

"  Tell  me  all  about  your  staying  in  that 
dreadful  vault,  dear,"  she  said.  "What 
did  you  do  ?  did  you  sleep  ?  " 
Aria  shivered  as  she  replied : 
"  No,  Sister  Paulette,  I  could  not  sleep. 
I  sat  down  in  a  corner,  not  daring  to  speak 
or  to  stir  for  fear  of  the  wicked  men  above. 
But  at  last  everything  grew  still.  Father 
and  the  children  were  asleep,  but  I  heard 
mother  crying  softly,  and  it  made  my  heart 
so  heavy  I  couldn't  speak  to  her.  At  last 
her  sobs  ceased,  and  I  knew  by  her  breath- 
ing that  she  was  asleep.  But  no  tears 
came  to  cool  my  burning  eyes,  and  no  sleep 
to  rest  them.  The  silence  grew  dreadful, 
and  an  awful  anguish  took  hold  of  my  heart 


I  could  no  longer  hear  even  mother's 
breathing.  I  seemed  to  be  alone  with  the 
dead ;  the  coffin  against  which  I  was  lean- 
ing seemed  to  be  hers,  and  every  one  dead 
but  myself.  Terror  shook  me  from  head 
to  foot ;  a  faintness  like  death  was  creep- 
ing over  me,  when  suddenly  I  saw  "  — 

"  You  saw  t  Poor  little  blind  darling  1 " 
cried  Sister  Paulette,  kissing  her.  "  You 
mean  you  dreamed." 

"  Sister  Paulette ! "  cried  Aria,  emphat- 
ically, clasping  her  hands  and  sitting  up  in 
the  nun's  lap,  *'  I  saw^  actually  saw  /  not 
my  mother,  nor  my  father,  nor  brothers, 
nor  the  coffins,  nor  the  vault,  —  but  I  saw 
a  beautiful  little  girl,  no  larger  than  myself, 
with  a  wreath  of  lilies  round  her  head; 
and  every  lily  was  a  sofl,  while  star,  that 
shed  its  light  all  over  her  beautiful  form. 
A  little  lamb  was  at  her  side,  and  her  hand 
was  resting  among  its  soft  white  wool. 
She  smiled  in  my  face  so  sweetly  and  kind- 
ly it  made  my  heart  leap ;  and  laid  her  little 
hands  on  my  eyes  until  the  cool  tears  came 
into  them,  and  they  ached  no  more." 

"Now  tell  me  all  about  it,  Aria,"  she 
said,  in  oh,  such  a  gentle  voice ;  "  tell  me 
all  your  sorrow." 

"  Then  I  told  her  I  was  afraid  my  moth- 
er was  dead  or  had  left  me.  I  said,  *  I  can 
not  see  her,  though  I  can  see  you.  Oh, 
how  happy  I  should  be  if  I  could  only  see 
my  mother  once  ! ' " 

"  •  Should  you  ? '  said  the  little  girl,  with 
such  a  loving  smile.  And  she  took  me  in 
her  arms  and  kissed  my  eyes,  and  I  saw 
them  all  —  all  —  my  mother  and  father  and 
little  brothers,  and  they  looked  just  as  good 
and  as  beautiful  as  they  always  have  looked 
in  my  heart  I  was  ready  to  scream  with 
joy,  but  the  little  one  tapped  my  lips,  and 
pointed  with  oh  !  such  an  old,  wise  look  up 
to  where  the  wild  warriors  were  sleeping. 
I  understood  her  meaning,  but  I  was  so 
gay  and  happy.  I  played  and  whispered 
with  the  little  girl  as  if  I  had  known  her 
all  my  days.  She  gave  me  some  milk  and 
honey,  which  she  took  out  of  a  little  bas- 
ket that  hung  on  her  shoulder.  When  I 
had  eaten  this  she  sung  me  beautiful  songs 
in  a  sweet,  low  voice ;  they  sounded  close 
to  my  ear,  and  yet  a  great  way  offl  After 
awhile  the  lilies  seemed   to  fade  slowly 
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away,  and  her  voice  to  die  in  the  distance. 
My  eyeh'ds  grew  heavy,  and  I  think  I  went 
to  sleep;  and  oh,  dear!  when  I  opened 
my  eyes  again  they  were  dark,  and  I  could 
not  see,  and  I  heard  only  the  noise  of  the 
barbarians  over  my  head  as  they  were  go- 
ing out  of  church." 

"  What^  a  strange  drean^  child ! "  ex- 
claimed Sister  Paulette,  in  a  wondering 
tone. 

"It  was  no  dream  !  She  has  seen  the 
Shepherdess  of  the  Honeystone ! "  ex- 
claimed Sister  Scolastica,  in  tones  of  the 
greatest  excitement.  "The  Little  Shep- 
herdess has  again  appeared,  and  the  eyes 
of  the  sightless  have  beheld  her !  Glory 
be  to  God !  The  day  of  hope  draweth 
nigh  !  The  sin  of  the  accursed  will  soon 
be  expiated ! " 

Dropping  upon  her  knees,  Scolastica 
poured  out  thanksgivings  to  the  Virgin  and 
all  the  Saints,  while  fast  through  the  con- 
vent rang  the  strange  tidings,  and  from  cell 
and  refectory  and  court-yard  the  old  nuns 
flocked  together,  and  stood  gazing  with 
awe  and  wonder  on  the  blind  child,  to 
whom  the  vision  had  been  vouchsafed. 

"  Who  is  the  Shepherdess  of  the  Honey- 
stone,  Sister  Paulette  ?  "  inquired  Aria,  be- 
wildered by  the  unusual  excitement  around 
her. 

f*They  say  she  is  the  protecting  spirit  of 
our  convent  and  of  the  valley,"  Sister  Pau- 
lette, who  was  regarded  as  a  great  sceptic, 
rather  doubtfully  replied.  "Perhaps  it's 
true.  I  don't  know  much  about  her  my- 
self." 

"  But  I  do,"  interrupted  Wanda.  "  Pm 
sure  the  Abbess  used  to  tell  us  often 
enough  how,  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  when  the  valley  was  wasted  by  barba- 
rians, and  food  was  not  to  be  had,  and  all 


the  people  who  were  left  were  starving,  the 
Little  Shepherdess  with  her  lamb  used  to 
stand  ev^ry  morning  on  the  peak  of  the 
Urall  Mountam  and  pour  the  honey  in 
floods  down  the  rock,  until  every  one  had 
satisfied  his  hunger  and  filled  his  jar  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  And  she  never  missed 
a  day  until  the  grain  had  ripened  again, 
and  the  fruits  were  red  on  the  trees ;  then 
the  honey  ceased  to  flow,  and  the  Shep- 
herdess was  seen  no  more.  But  ever  since 
that  time,  you  know  yourself,  the  UraD 
rock  has  been  called  the  Honeystone  ;  and 
the  Abbess  always  said  that  when  she  ap- 
peared again  some  great  good  or  great  ill 
would  happen  to  the  convent  or  the  val- 
ley." 

As  Wanda  triumphantly  ended,  and  Sis- 
ter Paulette  ventured  to  express  a  doubt  of 
the  strict  authenticity  of  this  legend,  she 
was  met*  by  such  a  whirlwind  of  exclama- 
tions from  all  the  nuns  as  completely  si- 
lenced her.  There  couldn't  be  the  least 
doubt  of  its  truth.  Wasn't  the  name  of  the 
Honeystone  suflScient  proof  of  it  ?  Be- 
sides, the  very  child  in  her  arms,  blind 
though  she  was,  had  seen  the  Shepherdess. 
And  what  did  the  prophecy  declare  ?  And 
Wanda  repeated,  with  a  solemnity  which 
carried  awe  to  every  heart,  the  prophecy 
which  had  been  current  in  the  convent  time 
out  of  mind,  and  which  was  as  religiously 
believed  in  by  the  nuns  as  was  their  PaUr 
Nosier: 

When  sightless  eyes  shall  see  the  light 
That  shines  on  Urairs  lofty  height, 
And  to  her  breast,  with  loving  fold. 
The  spectre  Shepherdess  shall  hold 
A  sightless  maid  of  mortal  mould. 
Then  shall  the  doom  be  ta*en  away 
From  Urall  cloisters  old  and  gray. 
And  they  who  watch  and  they  who  weep 
In  peace  shall  wake,  in  peace  shall  sleep ! 

Caroline  Af,  Sawyer, 
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CONCERNING  the  judicious  expen- 
diture of  money,  opinions  are  as  di- 
verse as  persons.  A  man  who  builds  a 
house  is  open  to  the  criticism  of  every 
passer-by.  From  the  time  the  spade  is 
put  into  the  ground  till  the  last  load  of 
goods  is  housed,  his  taste,  and  his  wisdom 
regarding  the  expenditure  of  his  money 
are  called  into  question.  From  stone  foun- 
dation to  turret,  everything  is  inspected 
and  commented  on.  And  what  is  true 
with  regard  to  individuals,  is  true  in  public 
affairs  and  in  corporate  bodies.  A  public 
building  in  process  of  erection  is  not  only 
criticized  by  individuals,  but. the  press,  the 
organ  of  the  many,  makes  itself  heard. 
There  are  suggestions  in  this  organ,  there 
are  criticisms  in  that ;  the  architect  gets 
badly  handled  here,  the  building  committee 
is  ridiculed  there.  Public  improvements 
\  are  made  and  up  start  all  sorts  of  opinions. 
Nothing  could  be  more  foolish,  nothing 
could  be  more  wise  ;  it  is  something  which 
is  a  needless  extravagance,  it  is  something 
for  which  there  is  imperative  need ;  it  is 
something  which  outrages  sentiment  and 
taste,  it  is  something  which  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number  requires. 

And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  well 
that  there  should  be  such  criticisms,  they 
keep  the  public  mind  alive  and  active,  and 
they  give  to  all  responsible  people  a  whole- 
some sense  of  their  accountability.  So  let 
us  not  hinder  the  free  expression  of  opin- 
ions, for  thereby,  oftentimes,  may  much 
wisdom  be  gained. 

These  few  general  remarks  we  have  thus 
made,  do  but  preface  what  we  intend  to 
say.  We  intend  to  exercise  this  right  of 
criticism  by  speaking  of  judicious  expendi- 
ture and  mistaken  economy  as  shown  by  a 
denomination.  We  don't  know  whose  sen- 
sibilities we  ma}  hurt  in  what  we  have  to 
say,  possibly  as  in  sermons,  no  one  person 
will  make  the  application  to  himself,  but 
will  pass  it  along  to  his  neighbor.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  like  the  ancient  mariner, 
the  spell  is  on  us,  ana  we  must  speak. 
There  is  an  investment  of  money  which 
gives  a  better  interest  than  dollars  and 
cents,  and  there  Is  an  economy  which  is  a 


fearful  waste  and  overreaches  itself.  The 
expenditure  which  gives  to  a  denomination 
respectability  and  an  honorable  place 
among  other  denominations,  that  raises 
its  standard  morally  and  intellectually,  that 
cultivates  in  it  a  love  for  what  is  good  and 
true  and  beautiful,  is  a  better  investment 
than  any  fund  ;  for  it  is  true  that  all  these 
desirable  conditions  are  greatly  aided  by 
money,  and  it  is  a  poor  economy  that  be- 
grudges it  for  these  purposes. 

This  much  being  advanced,  it*becomes 
us  to  see  what  is  onr  position  in  these  re- 
spects. Are  we  not  in  some  instances  act- 
ing on  the  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish 
system  ?  And  we  would  ask  those  in  au- 
thority in  denominational  matters,  if,  as 
private  individuals,  they  were  building  a 
house,  or  laying  out  a  garden,  or  having 
any  service  done,  they  would  not  consider 
it  a  more  judicious  expenditure  to  consult 
fitness  and  capability,  thereby  securing 
grace,  beiuty  and  permanence,  than  to 
make  a  regard  to  dollars  and  cents  their 
sole  aim  ? 

Boston  is  the  stronghold  of  our  denomi- 
tion  in  New  England ;  when  strangers 
come  here  and  wish  to  be  shown  our  head- 
quarters, should  we  not  have  a  pleasant 
and  commodious  room  in  which  to  receive 
them  ?  And  when  people  come  up  to  as- 
sociations and  denominational  gatherings, 
should  they  not  have  some  pleasant  apart- 
ment where  they  cart  greet  each  other  and 
hold  friendly  converse  ?  When  a  room  is 
fitted  up  does  it  cost  much  more  to  pay  a 
little  regard  to  beauty  and  pleasantness  ? 
We  think  of  these  in  our  own  private  af- 
fiairs,  why  not  here  as  well  ? 

The  difference  between  a  pleasing  carpet 
and  a  rough  matting  is  but  a  few  dollars  in 
money.  House  painting  is  not  so  expensive 
an  art  but  it  will  pay  to  consult  taste  and 
elegance  a  little  in  employing  it.  Tables 
and  chairs  and  a  few  of  those  simple  things 
that  go  to  make  a  room  pleasant  and  at- 
tractive would  not  impoverish  us.  Indeed, 
we  hold  that  speaking  after  the  manner  of 
the  world,  these  things  pay.  We  are  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  own  that  in  respect  to  our 
denominational  accommodations  we  have 
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retrograded.  We  remember  when  we  had 
more  pleasant  and  commodious  quarters 
than  now.  Is  it  that  we  are  poorer,  or  is 
it  from  a  mistaken  parsimony  or  an  un- 
thinking neglect  }  For  these  things  do  go 
a  great  ways  towards  denominational  pros- 
perity. We  are  valued  by  others  at  the 
price  we  put  upon  ourselves,  in  a  certain 
sense.  If  we  herd  in  close  tincomfortable 
quarters,  if  we  pay  no  regard  to  the  beauty 
and  commodiousness  of  our  surroundings, 
we  fail  to  command  that  respect  which  we 
should  strive  to  secure. 

We  are  *not  advocating  extravagance  of 
outlay.  What  we  ask  does  not  depend 
upon  the  amount,  but  upon  the  judicious 
expenditure  of  money. 

We  remember  when  the  foundation  stone 
was  laid  of  one  of  our  principal  colleges. 
That  was  a  happy  day  for  our  denomina- 
tion. The  site  was  on  a  hill  bare  of  trees, 
but  commanding  one  of  the  most  extensive 
views  in  ail  the  country  round.  The  build- 
ing was  erected  and  trees  were  planted  on 
the  grounds  ;  but  they  were  not  properly 
cared  for,  certainly  they  did  not  flourish. 
Years  were  as  good  as  lost  on  those  trees  ; 
and  a  year's  growth  lost  on  a  tree  when  it 
is  needed  to  beautify  and  adorn,  is  a  lost 
opportunity.  It  is  not  enough  to  buy  a 
tree  and  dig  a  hole  and  place  the  tree  in  the 
ground  and  leave  it  for  Nature  to  take  care 
of.  Nature  does  things  on  a  larger  scale. 
Give  her  time  enough  and  she  will  get  up  a 
forest  for  you,  and  you  need  not  go  around 
with  your  pruning  saw  and  your  spade; 
but  Nature  does  not  lay  herself  out  on  col- 
lege grounds.  She  gives  you  rivers  and 
ponds,  but  she  walls  up  no  reservoirs  to 
distribute  the  grateful  elements  to  the 
cities  around.  She  gives  the  grand  forest 
primeval,  but  if  you  have  a  bare  hill  given 
to  you,  and  you  wish  to  make  it  beautiful 
to  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  you  have  no 
time  to  lose.  Nature  will  work  wih  you, 
but  she  takes  no  such  contract  by  herself. 
Give  her  time  and  her  own  way,  and  though 
the  hill  and  plain  be  bare  of  verdure  she 
will  cover  them,  but  she  will  smooth  down 
no  inequalities ;  she  never  made  a  lawn 
like  Cushing's,  nor  rounded  and  turfed  a 
terrace  with  a  mathematical  eye.  All  such 
.  contracts  as  the  beautifying  of  grounds. 


landscape  gardening,  ornamental  shrubbery 
and  trees,  she  takes  in  connection  with  her 
twin  sister.  Art,  and  their  laborers  arc 
taste,  diligence,  judgment,  never-ceasing 
care  ;  all  to  be  ordered  by  some  ruling 
mind  who  appreciates  the  beautiful  and  is 
a  perfect  artist  in  ground,  trees,  grass  and 
water,  —  all  out  of  door  things.    Now  in 
this  art  we  fear  this  college  has  no  profes- 
sorship.   As  we  have  said,  the  trees  did 
not  prosper.    The  soil  perhaps  was  hard 
and  uncongenial,  but,  to  those  who  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  attempt,  it  is  easy  to 
assimilate  trees  and  soil,  much  easier  than  to 
find  a  capacity  for  the  dull,  stupid  intellect 
that  it  is  hoped  a  college  course  will  make 
brilliant  and  keen.    But  spite  of  all  difficul- 
ties, as  the  years  went  on,  there  grew  to  be  a 
display  of  trees  just  respectable,  but  not 
a    luxuriant    growth.    Still   the    requisite 
taste  has  never  been  displayed  in   their 
arrangement,  nor  suitable  care  bestowed 
on  their  growth.    Considering  the  lumber 
of  years  that  have  passed,  we  can  but  think 
the  place  should  have  a  more  finished  look. 
It  is  a  judicious  expenditure  to  have  a 
place  properly  laid  out  in  the  beginning  by 
a  suitable  person  who  can  see  how  the  fin- 
ished thing  will  look,  that  the  expense  of 
doing  and  undoing  need  not  be  continually 
incurred.    There  is  nothing    that  so  re- 
quires to  be  done  at  the  proper  season  as 
gardening.    A,  week  lost  and  your  oppor- 
tunity for  the  year  is  gone.    If  you  wish  to 
lay  out  a  lawn  and  secure  a  good  fine  turt, 
the  golden  opportunity  must  not  be  lost. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  planting  of  the 
tree,  and  the  shrub,  and  putting  the  seed 
into  the  ground ;  and  of  these  times  and 
seasons  who  knows  ? 

Not  your  Board  of  Government,  whose 
dealings  are  with  quite  other  things ; 
they  cannot  be  on  the  spot  to  direct  the 
laborers,  and  there  is  no  such  injudicious 
expenditure  as  undirected  and  ignorant 
labor.  For  ignorance  works  blindly.  It 
plants  a  tree  directly  where  it  obstructs  a 
fine  view,  instead  of  studying  the  grouping 
of  trees  for  fine  effects.  In  time  the  mis- 
take is  found  out  and  the  tree  must  be 
transplanted,  and  most  probably  dies  in 
the  process,  and  tree  and  labor  are  lost 

Who  does  not  know  the  peril  of  letting 
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one  of  your  ignorant  gardeners  loose  into 
your  grounds  ?  "  Be  careful,  there  are  bulbs 
here  and  roots  there."  "  Yes,  oh  yes  in- 
dade,  ye  needn*t  be  afraid,  I  knows  all 
about  it."  You  leave  him  to  go  to  your 
business,  and  return  at  night  to  find  that 
be  has  dug  up  your  strawberry  plants,  and 
dug  carefully  around  your  last  year*s  bean 
poles ;  that  he  has  thrown  away  your  ra- 
nunculus for  weeds,  and  reset  the  dead 
stalks  of  last  year's  geraniums  ;  and  he  is 
struck  with  utter  amazement  when  you  for- 
bid him  to  scrape  your  trees  and  trim  the 
lower  branches  of  your  evergreens.  Be- 
cause a  man  calls  himself  a  gardener,  and 
can  raise  vegetables  and  perhaps  set  out  a 
tree,  does  it  follow  that  he  can  tell  the  best 
means  of  producing  fine  effects  with  trees 
and  shrubs  and  lawns,  on  a  surface  of 
acres  ?  It  is  a  judicious  expenditure  to 
employ  the  talent  that  can  see  the  com- 
pleted work  from  the  beginning.  We  do 
not  in  our  buildings  work  thus  at  hap-haz- 
ard.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  mkn 
who  dug  his  cellar  without  knowing  what 
sort  of  a  house  he  was  to  put  upon  it? 

Do  you  say  it  is  more  necessary  to  en- 
dow professorships  and  form  libraries  and 
schools  than  to  employ  the  services  of  a 
professor  of  gardening?  What  do  you 
call  a  judicious  expenditure?  Possibly 
the  building,  with  its  curious  architecture, 
was  a  judicious  expenditure.  We  do  not 
object  to  the  building.  But  passing  down 
the  hill  to  the  left,  we  saw  a  pile  of  coal 
ashes,  broken  drain  pipe,  old  kettles  and 
boilers,  making  the  place  a  sort  of  Gehen- 
na, and  we  thought  it  would  be  a  judi- 
cious expenditure  to  level  the  unsightly 
pile,  cart  In  loam,  and  make  over  the  place 
of  abomination  a  soft,  green  turf.  Now 
were  the  choice  given  us,  fantaotic  gables 


on  the  roof  or  the  money  expended  on  the 
grounds,  we  should  say  by  all  means  the 
latter.  But  we  think  there  can  be  no  call 
for  such  economy.  It  is  a  good  invest- 
ment to  make  the  place  lovely  and  attrac- 
tive, it  is  not  money  thrown  away ;  every 
year  it  is  neglected  is  money  lost.  The 
longer  that  Gehenna  is  left  the  more  it  will 
cost  to  reclaim  it.  And  the  time  is  naw» 
We  do  not  plead  for  anything  that  is  ex- 
travagant or  costly.  So  much  that  is  lovely 
and  pleasing  can  be  had  for  a  small  outlay, 
if  the  matter  be  placed  in  proper  hands. 
Beauty,  grace  and  fitness  can  be  had  with- 
out costliness  of  material.  A  line  of  soft, 
velvety  grass  is  prettier  than  any  granite 
curbing,  if  but  one  of  these  can  be  had. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  nature  so  lovely  as 
the  green  sod  she  gives  us  so  unsparingly. 
There  is  no  labor  of  art  so  effective  as  that 
she  copies  from  nature.  To  one  who  un- 
derstands the  fit  arrangement  of  things 
even  the  weeds  are  lovely. 

We  once  saw  in  among  the  flowers  at 
Mount  Auburn  what  we  had  always  looked 
upon  as  an  unsightly  weed.  It  was  the 
"  Chandra  "  or  "  apple  Peru."  Here,  under 
cultivation  and  with  other  flowers,  it  was  a 
flower  itself^  and  we  saw  for  the  first  time 
its  beauty.  Trees,  shrubs,  and  green 
grass, — what  cannot  taste  and  skill  do 
with  them,  and  when  to  these  we  add  flow- 
ers and  color,  we  have  all  loveliness  ! 

And  these  things  are  educators.  They 
are  the  refreshment  after  toil,  the  rest  to 
the  tired  brain,  and  as  much  a  need,  a  ne- 
cessity as  libraries  and  museums.  Then 
let  the  money  given  for  such  things  be  judi- 
ciously expended,  and  may  all  blessings 
^1  upon  those  who  have  it  in  their  hearts 
to  give  in  such  a  worthy  cause. 

N.  T.  Muttro€, 
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Euthanasy. 

It  sleep  held  half  the  blessedness  of  death, 

We  would  not  wake  when  bleak  tomorrow  morns 

Hang  haggard  on  the  skirts  of  yesterdays, 

But  keep  the  even  pulse,  the  measured  breath. 

For  so  do  they  whom  Death  has  coaxed  to  sleep  — 

(A  stern-faced  nurse,  with  fingers  strangely  soft) 

The  secret  of  their  bliss  in  silence  keep, 

Nor  wake  to  tell  it  though  we  urge  them  oft 

Spell-bound  before  Eternity's  surprise 

Their  bodies  like  enchanted  princes  lie. 

What  time  their  souls  renew  the  Eden  quest 

To  know  like  gods,  nor  fear  to  be  too  wise. 

The  penalty  of  power  we  cannot  tell 

Who'd  bar  their  pathway  to  eternal  day ; 

Of  word  or  look  that  might  dissolve  the  spell ; 

The  freed  soul  loves  its  wings,  and  would  not  stay. 

Mary  C.  Peckkam. 


The  Teachings  of  the  Flowers. 


THE  Great  Teacher  said  to  his  disci- 
ples, "Consider  the  lilies  of  the 
field,"  that  is,  examine  them  closely,  medi- 
tate upon  the  nature  of  their  growth,  exam- 
ine with  critical  attention  their  origin,  their 
structure  and  their  end ;  and  above  all,  ad- 
mire that  beauty  which  excels  the  royal 
robe  of  Solomon.  This,  In  part,  we  pur- 
pose to  do  in  the  present  article.  But,  in- 
troductively,  we  wish  to  make  a  remark, 
which,  though  not  logically  connected  with 
our  subject,  yet  cannot  be  separated  from 
our  guiding  quotation.  That  our  Lord  was 
a  reformer,  all  admit.  We  all  seem  to  un- 
derstand that  from  an  intellectual  elevation 
which  no  human  being  has  been  able  to  at- 
tain, from  that  vastness  of  thought  which 
no  one  has  fully  grasped,  he  saw  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  work,  and  selected  his  instru- 
mentalities in  accordance  with  the  gran- 
deur of  his  designs,  and  the  long  centuries 
which  must  pass  before  his  conceptions 
could  be  realized.  We  are  startled  to  per- 
ceive that  those  deep  and  difficult  problems 
in  philosophy  and  religion,  which  such  men 
as  Plato  could  not  solve,  are  to  him  like 


the  rudiments  of  education  to  the  man  of 
generous  culture ;  that  rising  above  the 
vain  show  and  value  of  earthly  things,  he 
announces  the  sublime  truth  that  self- 
sacrifice  is  the  mightiest  of  regenerative 
forces. 

Language  like  that  we  have  just  written 
seems  Intelligible.  But  our  ideal  of  a 
reformer  is  often  that  of  a  rough,  bold  and 
aggressive  person,  all  unused  to  the  "  melt- 
ing mood."  We  do  not  always  give  him 
due  credit  for  the  finer  and  gentler  feelings. 
But  very  frequently  our  ideal  reformer  docs 
not  harmonize  with  the  actual  Christ  His 
love  for  children  wins  our  affections  more 
than  his  miracles  convince  our  intellects. 
His  love  for  flowers  indicates  a  delicacy 
and  refinement,  a  love  for  the  pure  and 
beautiful  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  bold  reformers. 

Herein,  too,  the  Lord  shows  that  s)rmpa- 
thy  with  humanity,  so  characteristic  of  his 
life  and  religion.  The  love  of  flowers  is  an 
instinct  of  our  race.  In  the  most  remote 
antiquity  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge, 
before  those  wandering  tribes  that  planted 
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the  seed  of  civilization  in  Asia  Minor  had 
leA  their  homes  near  the  sources  of  the 
Indus,  the  garland  was  a  badge  of  honor 
and  joy.  The  Corinthian  column  and 
Gothic  Temple  were  founded  on  models 
hirnished  by  Him,  who  has  made  "every- 
thing beautitul."  The  Indian  maiden,  with 
no  mirror  but*  the  broolc,  is  as  happy  with 
her  decoration  ot  wild  flowers  as  the  belle 
in  princely  halls,  with  her  glittering  imita- 
tions. And  often,  while  passing  through 
some  dingy  alley  in  a  large  city,  we  have 
seen  in  a  broken  dish  a  solitary  flower,  and 
we  have  felt  the  force  oi  that  native  refine- 
ment which  sought  the  beautiful  in  the 
abodes  of  squalid  poverty. 

We  might  occupy  the  space  allowed  for 
an  article  by  speaking  the  language  of  bo- 
tanical science.  We  might  tell  the  reader 
what,  perhaps  he  already  knows,  that  all 
vegetable  productions,  from  the  newly- 
formed  mould  on  stale  bread,  to  the  giant 
trees  of  California,  are  divided  into  two 
great  classes,  and  these  again  into  more 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  orders,  includ- 
ing near  one  hundred  thousand  species. 
But  we  forbear.  In  this  connection  we 
will  only  put  m  our  earnest  protest  against 
the  pedantry  of  scientific  men.  Why  will 
they  persist  in  using  Greek  and  Latin 
words  for  descriptive  purposes?  If  they 
must  do  this  in  purely  scientific  books,  why 
destroy  the  usefulness  of  school  books? 
As  the  case  now  stands,  few  English 
scholars  can  study  botany.  They  must 
first  learn  a  new  language;  and  yet  we 
boast  of  symplifying  our  methods,  and*  talk 
about  popularizing  science ! 

We  pass  to  the  teachings  of  the  flowers. 
The  Great  Teacher  directed  attention  to 
the  lilies  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
superintending  love  of  the  Father.  They 
are  beautiful,  but  "  the  wind  passeth  over 
them  and  they  are  gone."  If  creative 
Love  has  such  an  interest  in  the  flower, 
will  he  not  care  for  you  ?  The  question 
comes  home  to  us.  We  often  doubt  the 
goodness  and  love  of  God.  In  our  darker 
moments  the  ancient  question  arises  in  our 
hearts,  "  How  doth  God  know  ?  Is  there 
a  guiding  knowledge  with  the  Most  High  ?" 
We  often  see  the  unscrupulous  in  their  ca- 
reer of  undeserved  success.    We  see  the 


young,  the  loved  and  promising  taken 
away,  while  those  who,  on  account  of  vi- 
cious habits,  bodily  infirmities,  or  lack  of 
talents  only  cumber  the  ground,  are  spared 
to  a  world  that  half  regrets  their  existence. 
We  see  those  who  are  formed  for  compan- 
ionship living  in  loneliness,  while  those 
whose  presence  is  a  snare  are  rioting  in  the 
enjoyments  of  social  life.  We  believe  we 
could  educate  our  children  so  that  they 
would  cheer,  us  in  old  age,  and  exert  an  el- 
evating influence  in  society.  But  "our 
household  idols  turn  to  dust,"  while  the 
Arabs  of  the  street,  those  who  seem  to 
have  a  hereditary  disposition  to  vice,  and 
are  sure  to  mar  our  civilization,  are  spared 
to  fill  the  "  measure  of  their  iniquity."  We 
cannot  understand  these  things.  The  la- 
boring thought  strives  in  vain  to  solve 
these  diflicult  problems.  We  fail  to  recon- 
cile the  inequalities  of  life  and  providence 
with  infinite  goodness.  And  at  such 
times  we  should  "consider  the  lilies."  God 
cares  for  them,  and  will  he  not  be  mindful 
of  his  children  ? 

,  The  growth  of  vegetation  is  a  mystery  to 
us.  Why  the  same  earth,  and  so  tar  as  we 
know  the  same  process,  will  produce  such 
an  infinite  variety  of  results,  we  cannot 
tell.  We  know  not  why  the  rose  should 
have  one  color  and  the  pink  another.  We 
cannot  enter  the  laboratory  of  Nature  and 
learn  why  two  plants,  like  wheat  and  belle- 
bore,  springing  from  the  same  soil  and 
nourished  by  the  same  conditions,  became 
so  dissimiliar  in  appearance  and  qualities. 
And  can  we,  then,  hope  to  comprehend  the 
incomprehensible  thoughts  of  the  Infinite 
One?  We  cannot.  But  we  can  fly  for 
refuge  beneath  the  shadow  of  His  throne. 
We  can  say,  with  the  stricken  Psalmist, 
"  We  have  none  in  heaven  but  thee,"  and 
there  is  none  on  the  earth  we  can  love  su- 
premely but  thee.  Thou  carest  for  the 
flowers,  and  we  believe  thou  wilt  care  for 
the  children  of  thy  love.  Thou  sendest 
the  rain  and  the  sunshine  upon  the  lilies, 
and  we  feel  that  thou  wilt  lead  our  souls 
through  danger  and  darkness  to  everlasting 
peace. 

We  love  the  flowers  because  of  their 
beauty.  But  they  are  the  means  to  an  end. 
If  the  work  of  vegetation  was  finished  in 
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the  flower,  if  its  mission  ended  with  show, 
men  and  animals  would  soon  perish.  But 
the  flower  aids  in  the  development  of  the 
nourishing  seed.  Thus  in  life.  The  most 
beautiful  may  be  the  most  attractive.  In- 
deed, God  has  planted  in  our  souls  such  a 
love  of  the  beautiful  that  we  cannot  resist 
its  power.  It  is  continually  springing  into 
life  and  exerting  a  controllmg  influence 
over  our  actions.  It  speaks,  not  alone  in 
our  words,  but  it  finds  an  utterance  in  the 
style  of  our  houses,  the  pattern  and  hue  of 
our  dress,  in  the  decorations  we  hang  on 
our  walls,  and  even  in  the  arrangement  of 
our  furniture.  Take  the  human  face,  that 
perfection  of  God*s  creation,  the  beautiful 
countenance.  It  is  its  own  recommenda- 
tion, and  the  human  heart,  loyal  to  its  no- 
bler instincts,  yields  to  it  a  generous  hom- 
age. But  these  externals  do  not  consti- 
tute the  end  of  existence.  Their  object  is 
to  yield  a  rich  harvest  of  moral  purity. 
When  they  fail  to  do  this,  they  are  as 
worthless  as  the  chafU 

The  flowers  grow  up  from  the  dark, 
damp  earth;  sunshine,  gentle  dews  and 
rains  are  necessary  to  their  development 
So,  also,  is  the  drenching  shower,  fierce 
gale  and  cheerless  night.  "These  circula- 
tions of  the  Divine  charities  "  unite  in  giv- 
ing them  their  strength  and  beauty.  And 
the  same  with  us.  We  love  ease,  safety 
and  prosperity.  Our  ideal  state  of  earthly 
bliss  is  to  recline  in  the  shade  and  dream 
of  golden  shod  angels.  We  dread  the  ap- 
proach of  adversity.  We  weep  when  af- 
flictions come,  and  looking  at  them  through 
our  tears,  can  see  no  good  in  them.  But 
we  all  know  that  the  noblest  traits  of  hu- 
man character,  —  sympathy  for  the  sorrow- 
ing, charity  for  the  erring,  love  which  sees 

brother  in  the  sufierer,  are  nourished 
towards  perfection  by  the  sadder  experi- 
ences of  life.  St.  Paul  significantly  says 
our  Lord  was  made  "perfect  through  suf- 


fering," while  observation,  if  not  personal 
experience,  proves  the  correctness  of  Da- 
vid's words  when  he  says,  "It  is  good  for 
me  that  I  have  been  afflicted." 

But  we  should  distinguish  between  trou- 
ble and  sorrow,  even  as  we  distinguish  be- 
tween noxious  weeds  and  beautiful  flowers. 
Troubles  are  difficult  to  bear,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  can  be  avoided,  if,  indeed, 
they  are  not  wholly  imaginary.  But  sor- 
row is  a  sadly  pleasant  companion  to  guide, 
cheer  and  strengthen  in  the  struggle  of  life. 
Her  mission  is  to  lead  us  to  higher  purity, 
and  give  a  more  just  appreciation  of  true 
earthly  happiness. 

The  reader  may  hope  that  firom  the  flow- 
ers we  will  deduce  an  argument  in  favor  of 
immortality.  But  we  shall  not  make  such 
an  attempt  The  argument  is  too  weak ; 
the  analogy  is  not  sufficiently  close.  A 
vivid  imagination  may  be  stirred  to  activity 
by  the  argument  to  which  we  refer ;  but  a 
logical  intellect  remains  unmoved.  We 
believe  in  immortality.  We  have  not 
heard,  nor  read,  nor  in  our  most  meditative 
moods  formed  an  argument  against  the 
doctrine.  We  are  mournfully  familiar  with 
doubts  on  the  subject  We  have  heard 
many  assertions  about  its  impossibility, 
and  even  its  absurdity.  We  have  been 
more  pained  than  enlightened  at  the  nu- 
merous attempts  to  free  it  from  mystery, 
and  explain  its  conditions.  But  still,  all 
that  is  noble,  pure  and  godlike  clings  to  it 
with  an  instinctive  grasp.  And  flowers  are 
associated  with  it.  The-  rosebud  in  the 
hand  of  the  departed  child,  the  lilies  on  the 
breast  of  departed  purity,  the  wreaths 
placed  with  tender  care  by  loving  hands  on 
the  coffin  of  departed  maturity,  are  sug- 
gestive of  unfolding  power,  higher  purity 
and  a  coming  immortality.  By  them  we 
give  utterance  to  our  love,  our  hope,  and 
our  fiaith. 

Chaplain  G.  Collins,  U.  5.  A. 
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ONE  evening  last  winter  I  was  one  of  try;  Journeyed  Far, 
a  party  of  assembled  uncles,  aunts 
and  cousins.  After  a  half  hour's  inter- 
change of  friendly  greetings,  we  were  in- 
vited to  listen  to  one  ot  the  gentlemen  of 
the  party,  who  was  to  entertain  us  by  a 
burlesque  of  a  certain  modem  lecturer. 
The  cousin,  at  whose  house  the  party  was 
given,  brought  from  the  nursery  a  black- 
board mounted  on  a  frame.  With  the  help 
of  the  blackboard,  the  gentleman  who  was 
to  take  the  part  of  the  lecturer,  by  his  won- 
derful powers  of  imitation,  carried  his  per- 
sonification to  a  degree  that  enlivened  the 
whole  company,  while  those  who  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  original,  were  able  at  once 
to  identify  him. 

This  performance  being  over,  one  of  the 
ladies  thought  of  a  rebus,  which  she  wrote 
upon  the  board.  This  was  followed  by 
other  puzzles  which  suggested  themselves 
to  the  company,  and  which,  when  placed 
upon  the  board,  were  solved  with  lively  in- 
terest. Next,  one  of  the  company  stepped 
up  and  drew  the  picture  of  a  dog,  which 
example  was  followed  by  others,  each  plac- 
ing his  or  her  name  underneath  the  draw- 
ing. There  was  great  diversity  in  these 
delineations  of  that  noble  animal,  the  dog. 
Some  of  the  company  had  received  a  great 
deal  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  drawing, 
while  the  pictures  of  our  elderly  uncles 
and  child  cousins  showed  less  skill,  while 
they  gave  us  equal  pleasure.  A  few  of  us 
kept  our  seats  during  the  exercise,  com- 
menting and  smiling  upon  the  efforts  of 
the  others.  As. we  were  a  good-natured 
set  of  cousins,  we  were  allowed  a  certain 
degree  of  criticism. 

One  ot  the  company,  who  had  been  seat- 
ed during  the  previous  exercises,  wrote 
upon  tht  board  a  number  ot  "  characteris- 
tic initials "  of  noted  persons  that  she  re- 
membered having  seen  in  Our  Young  Folks 
and  the  Hearth  and  Home,  I  will  give 
you  a  few  of  them  here :  Wonderful  His- 
toric Perseverance;  Marvellous  Light; 
Weird  Concocter;  Hushed  Greatness; 
War's  Triumphant  Soldier.  In  addition 
to  these  and  others,  a  number  were  impro- 
vised by  the  company,  among  them.  Inves- 
tigating Nature ;  Claims  Famous  Ances- 


Th^se  were  followed 
by  "characteristic  initials"  on  our  own 
names,  which  excited  a  deal  of  merriment. 
We  all  agreed,  at  the  close  of  the  evening, 
that  we  had  received  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure from  the  blackboard,  though  it  was 
brought  into  the  room  for  one  purpose 
only.  There  is  ever  a  charm  about  these 
impromptu  exercises  which  does  not  arise 
from  anything  that  is  premeditated. 

In  an  article  on  home  amusements,  in  a 
late  number  of  the  Repository,  is  found 
the  passage  :  "  What  these  various  amuse- 
ments must  be,  is  not  for  any  one  person 
to  decide.  They  must  be  determined  by 
intelligent  foresight  into  the  needs  of  the 
young,  and  adjusted  to  time  and  place." 
I  agree  with  this  writer,  yet  think  that  re- 
lating the  experience  of  others  in  this  di- 
rection may  sometimes  be  suggestive  and 
helpful. 

As  a  minor  example,  let  me  mention  that 
among  my  acquaintances  there  has  lately 
been  formed  a  spelling  class,  consisting  of 
ten  persons.    They  meet  once  a  week,  in 
the  parlor  of  one  of  the  members.    They 
have  a  leader,  who  prepares  his  list  of 
words  in  advance,  which  list  is  kept  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  class  until  the  even- 
ing ot  performance.     In  some  places  spell- 
ing has  been  practiced  in  a  public  hall, 
where  an  admission  lee  has  been  required, 
and  a  prize  given  for  the  speller  who  stands 
longest  on  the  floor,  for  as  soon  as  a  per- 
son misses  a  word  he  is  expected  to  take 
his  seat.     In  the  spelling  club  started  by 
my  friends,  the  practice  ib  only  for  their 
own  improvement  and  entertainment,  but 
to  make  the  occasion  more  lively,  a  prize  of 
a  lead  pencil  or  a  piece  of  erasive  rubber  is 
usually  offered,  there  being  some  little  dis- 
play in  the  presentation  speeches.     I  think 
this  spelling  exercise  might  be  efficiently 
carried  on  in  country  towns  where  com- 
plaint is  made  of  a  deficiency  of  evening 
entertainments.     It  has  been  successful  in 
some  places,  where  a  small  sum  has  been 
required  for  admission,  and  by  having  a  se- 
ries of  these  entertainments  a  considerable 
sum  has  been  gathered  for  some  benevo- 
lent object 
There  are  but  few  who  are^uoaUle  t*^  • 
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predate  good  spelling,  the  exercise  being 
enjoyed  by  old  and  young.  Spelling 
matches  might  be  interspersed  with  other 
entertainments,  and  even  if  unsuccessful  at 
first,  by  perseverance  I  thipk  they  ♦will  be 
found  to  in  rease  in  interest,  provided  some 
leading  minds  take  up  the  enterprise  with 
a  zeal  worthy  oi  the  object. 

One  truly  desirous  of  elevating  society 
can  perhaps  work  in  no  more  available  way 
than  in  trying  to  raise  the  standard  of 
amusements.  The  more  intellectual  por- 
tion of  the  community  often  say :  *•  If  there 
were  only  more  persons  of  culture  in  our 
midst,  we  could  have  soaiething  going  on, 
but  there  are  so  few  who  would  take  inter- 
est in  a  reading  class,  or  anything  of  that 
nature,  that  we  can't  do  anything."  If  one 
had  the  right  faith  in  mankind  he  could, 
without  doubt,  do  much  towards  removing 
these  mountains  of  difficulty.  For  in- 
stance, let  a  few  who  are  interested  invite 
a  few  others  for  the  purpose  of  reading  a 
play  of  Shakspeare's,  starting  with  Julius 
Cxsar.  I  not  only  mention  Shakspeare 
because  of  his  incomparable  worth  as  a 
writer,  but  because  in  almost  any  place  a 
number  of  copies  of  his  works  can  be  found. 
Let  some  competent  person  in  the  company 
take  charge  of  the  class  as  a  teacher,  the 
class  reading  in  turn  as  the  reader  calls  the 
name  of  the  character  represented  in  the 
drama.  This  is  the  usual  way  lessons  in 
Shakspeare  are  conducted  in  schools,  in- 
stead of  appropriating  to  each  person  one 
character  in  the  play  which  he  is  to  carry 
out  to  the  end.  The  company  might  be  ar- 
ranged in  a  semi-circle,  the  leader  sitting 
in  front ;  or  better,  as  I  have  seen,  persons 
sitting  on  both  sides  of  an  extension  table, 
with  leader  at  one  end.  With  books  open 
at  the  play  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  leader  reads 
the  names  of  all  the  characters  in  the  play, 
commenting  on  each  suflficiently  to  show 
their  relation  to  the  whole,  then  naming  the 
scene,  etc.,  he  says,  "  Flavius,"  when  the 
first  one  in  the  circle  reads  his  part.  Then 
if  there  is  anything  to  be  said  explanatory, 
questions  to  be  asked,  or  suggestions  to  be 
made  as  to  the  manner  of  reading  a  partic 
ular  passage,  this  is  done ;  after  which  the 
leader  calls  on  **  ist  Citizen."  In  no  case 
is  any  one  to  read  until  the  name  oi  the 
next  character  in  the  play  is  called^  thus 


giving  opportunity  for  any  remark  which 
may  be  wished  to  be  made  by  any  member 
of  the  class.  There  will  of  course  be  many 
places  where  one  has  nothing  to  say,  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases  I  think  there  will 
be  occasion  for  remark.  I  now  belong  to 
a  class  of  twenty-five  persons  who  are  read- 
ing the  play  of  Julius  Caesaf  in  this  way. 
We  have  had  seven  lessons  on  the  play 
thus  far,  lessons  of  an  hour  each,  and  are 
now  at  the  end  of  Act  3d.  As  our  teacher 
is  one  who  has  made  a  forty  years'  study  of 
Shakspeare,  we  have  facilities  which  evej7 
class  cannot  have.  Yet  I  believe  such  a 
class  can  be  sustained  in  many  a  small 
community.  In  the  play  mentioned  above 
members  of  the  class  could  probably  have 
access  to  Plutarch's  Lives,  as  well  as  other 
histories  of  Julius  Csesar  and  his  cotem- 
poraries,  the  reading  of  which  would  aid 
very  much  in  their  appreciation  of  the  dra- 
ma, and  afford  subject  for  conversation  and 
discussion  in  connection  with  the  weekly 
meetings  of  the  Shakspeare  Club.  If 
evening  entertainments  of  this  kind  were 
held  more  extensively  there  would  be  found 
less  persons  among  us  like  the  lady  who 
said :  *'  I  have  heard  so  much  of  this 
Shak.speare  that  I  must  t?ke  a  day  to  read 
the  book  ; "  or  another,  who,  when  asked 
if  she  read  Shakspeare  much,  said  :  ''Yes, 
I  read  the  book  years  ago,  when  it  first 
came  out." 

Some  of  my  readers  may  think  that  in- 
stead of  confining  myself  to  the  subject  of 
entertainments,  I  have  wandered  into  the 
region  of  study.  I  did  not  intend  to  do 
this,  though  I  did  mean  to  include  the  idea 
of  mental  improvement  with  recreation. 
There  need  not  necessarily  be  much  study. 
If  I  have  erred  in  this  direction  my  excuse 
is  that  I  have  but  little  time  to  devote  to 
study,  so  that  what  I  do  have  is  a  recrea- 
tion. 

Since  no  definite  directions  can  be  given 
lor  the  many  on  this  subject,  I  can  close 
my  article  no  better  than  in  repeating  the 
extract  already  quoted :  **  What  these  vari- 
ous amusements  must  be,  is  not  for  any 
one  person  to  decide.  They  must  be  de- 
termined by  intelligent  foresight  into  the 
needs  of  the  young,  and  adjusted  to  time 
and  place." 
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All  in  the  balmy,  golden  weather 

The  pleasurers  float  by, 
Quaffing  the  summer's  wine  together. 

From  earth  and  air  and  sky. 

Fond  Nature  pours  her  brimming  treasure 

Free  at  their  royal  teet, 
Brightness  and  bloom  and  happy  leisure 

In  tryst  and  dalliance  meet. 

Think  you,  O  saunterers  blithe  and  care- 
less. 
How  strange  your  world  must  be 
To  Toil's  poor  slaves,  who,  chained  and 
cheerless, 
Look  through  their  bars  to  see  ? 

Not  stranger  might  some  fairer  planet 

Sweep  slow  and  radiant  by, 
And  Earth  with  envious  vision  scan  it, 

But  never  draw  more  nigh. 

Not  stranger  might  the  grave's  new-comer, 

Buried  from  life  and  love. 
Through  clod  and  clay  still  feel  the  summer 

That  woos  the  flowers  above. 


^*  It  U  not  all  of  life  to  live," 

says  the  old  hymn,  and  the  statement  is 
obviously  true.  Undoubtedly  the  main 
question  to  be  asked  of  life  is  not  what  we 
can  make  it  worth  to  ourselves.  What  we 
can  do  with  its  good  gifts,  —  what  they 
make  us  to  others,  —  how  we  can  best  use 
them  to  glorify  God,  —  these  ought  to  fill 
the  greater  part  of  the  measure,  in  our  all 
of  life.  But  this  is  not  saying  that  our  own 
share  in  the  matter  is  of  no  account.  It  is, 
on  the  contrary,  of  great  account,  and  has 
a  claim  to  be  considered  more  frequently 
and  thoughtfully  than  is  the  habit  of  the 
world. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  impor- 
tance of  selecting  carefully  our  friends,  of 
making  our  home-circle  happy  and  congen- 
ial, of  choosing  wife  or  husband  according 
to  all  the  best  lights,  because  these  things 
enter  so  largely  into  our  own  lives,  and 
make  their  joy  our  sorrow.  But  no  com- 
pany must  we  keep  so  inevitably,  so  con- 
stantly, all  our  life  long,  as  our  own.  Why 
do  we  not  hear  more  about  choosing  our- 
selves carefully?    Happiness  may  not  be 
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the  great  end  of  life,  but  we  have  all  agreed 
that  happiness  is  worth  considering ;  and 
if  we  covet  even  comfortable  days,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  make  of  our  own  selves  tol- 
erable company. 

For  this  is  not  only  to  be  our  inevitable 
association,  it  is  to  be  our  most  reliable 
one.  Humanly  speaking,  all  reliances  be- 
yond ourselves  are  apt  to  be  disappointing. 
Observation  is  rife  with  this,  and  probably 
experience  has  taught  us  all  the  lesson 
more  keenly.  Our  writer  upon  Chatterton 
says  we  must  all  learn  the  lesson  that  the 
world  helps  only  those  who  no  longer  need 
its  help.  We  can  at  least  testify  that  it 
never  helps  us  when  we  most  need  its  help ; 
or  at  the  best,  it  does  not  help  us  in  our 
way.  Suppose  the  world  to  mean  our  little 
circle  of  friends.  When  were  they  ever 
known  to  be  on  hand  when  most  we  pined 
for  them  1  And  this  by  no  fault  of  theirs, 
but  in  the  nature  of  things.  How  should 
they  know  our  need  ?  They  suit  their  con- 
venience, not  ours.  We  fail  them  precisely 
as  they  fail  us.  How  touchingly  is  this  il- 
lustrated in  the  last  hours  of  Phebe  Cary  I 
Beloved  by  hundreds,  with  friends  that  the 
ocean-shores  did  not  limit,  we  see  her  lying 
in  those  lonely  days  of  her  last  extremity 
yearning  for  friends  and  companionship, 
moaning  sadly  to  her  one  nurse,  "  After  all, 
I've  nobody  but  you," — words  that  will 
haunt  how  many  loving  hearts  through  all 
their  regretful  years.  An  emphatic  lesson 
it  is  to  any  one  who  needs  it  There  will 
be  hours,  ah,  how  many !  in  all  our  lives, 
when,  no  matter  what  outside  friendliness 
there  may  be,  knowing  nothing  of  our  ex- 
tremity, it  will  be  all  the  same  as  if  we  had 
it  not.  After  all,  we  shall  have  nobody  but 
ourselves. 

This  help,  thank  heaven,  is  always 
available.  Failing  all  other  resources,  as 
they  will  fail,  we  have  still  ourselves,  and 
in  ourselves  we  can,  if  we  will,  make  our- 
selves rich.    How  shall  we  do  it  ? 

Mental  furnishing  flrst  suggests  itself. 
"  Get  a  good  education,  boys,"  our  rough 
old  neighbor  used  to  say  to  thp  lads  when 
they  came  home  in  the  school  vacations ; 
*'  get  a  good  education ;  nobody  can  take 
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that  away  from  you."  Reason  enough  he 
had  for  prizing  any  stable  possession. 
Houses  and  lands  had  gone  from  him,  fam- 
ily were  dispersed,  friends  looked  askance ; 
even  self-respect  had  been  sapped  away  by 
the  demon  drink.  In  the  bright  eyes  oi 
the  little  lads  he  caught  the  glimmer  of 
something  that  "  stayed  by." 

A  shrewd  argument  and  a  good  one  for 
education ;  we  do  not  hear  it  enough.  We 
have  homilies  enough,  to  be  sure,  about 
the  value  of  knowledge;  drones  it  not 
through  all  our  school-days,  from  the  first 
copy-book  assertion  that  "knowledge  is 
power,"  to  the  baccalaureate  sermon  ?  But 
then,  are  we  not  all  to  be  statesmen  and 
orators,  and  men  who  turn  the  world  up- 
side down  ?  Who  tells  us  what  it  will  be 
worth,  supposing  we  are  none  of  these 
things,  —  all  the  more  if  we  have  none  of 
these  outward  successes  ?  what  it  is  worth 
as  a  fireside  companion,  a  friend  of  dark 
and  dreary  days,  a  solace  of  disappoint- 
ment, poverty,  sickness,  all  the  loneliness 
and  emptiness  that  can  be  imagined? 
Everything  we  know,  is,  apart  from  all  use 
we  may  make  of  it,  so  much  added  to  our 
own  capital  in  ourselves.  It  is  a  resource. 
Do  we  know  music,  —  and  shall  we  ever  be 
lonely  ?  Do  we  love  art  ?  even  death  can 
not  take  art  out  of  the  world.  Have  we 
cultivated  a  fine  taste  for  nature  ?  we  shall 
find  nature  in  the  farthest  wild  of  the  earth. 
Have  we  made  friends  with  the  poets,  the 
historians,  the  philosophers  ?  Then  have 
we  gathered  about  us  a  circle  of  friends  al- 
ways near,  always  s}rmpathetic,  always 
competent  to  understand  our  mood  and  an- 
swer our  need.  And  in  those  stores  of 
knowledge  of  no  direct  application  save  as 
they  broaden  and  strengthen  the  mental 
vision,  we  may  still  take  constant  comfort 
in^knowing  that  we  know  them.  We  call 
these,  aptly,  accomplishments,  something 
•done ;  but  they  are  also  something  gained. 
They  are  tangibl;  riches.  By  their  posses- 
;sion  we  have  so  far  conquered  fate  that  it 
can  never  make  our  lives  utterly  desolate, 
unfriended, ^r  empty  of  interest.  "Covet 
earnestly  the  best  gifts,"  says  the  wisest  of 
apostles.  And  when  Jesus  exhorts  us  to 
lay  up  treasures  in  heaven,  beyond  the 
reach  of  accident  or  decay,  he  but  lifts  into 


the  realm  of  religion  the  same  gain.  "With 
all  thy  gettings  get  understanding,"  urges 
Solomon.  Whatever  else  you  may  do  with 
it,  or  fail  to  do  with  it,  one  compensation 
is  certain :  "  Nobody  can  take  it  away  from 

We  have  all  sat  at  table  with  the  repre- 
sentative group  at  the  seaside  hotel,  or  bet- 
ter, in  the  city  in  the  height  of  the  sea- 
son,— the  group  who  vie  with  Solomon, 
not  in  wisdom  but  in  apparel  We  know 
how  they  come  down,  day  after  day,  in 
glistening  vestments,  mutely  appealing  to 
our  distracted  attention,  while  they  dis- 
course femininely  of  prettiness  and  style,  of 
the  weather,  of  parties,  weddings,  of  the  af- 
fairs of  their  neighbors,  and  masculincly  of 
clubs  and  horses,  and  the  resources  of  ho- 
tels ;  we  know  how,  as  the  fluttering,  chat- 
tering scene  repeats  itself  to  satiety,  we 
groan  in  spirit  and  would  fain  appeal, 
"  Could  you  give  us  a  little  less  to  look  at, 
a  little  more  to  think  of?"  We  wonder 
what  their  thoughts  and  occupations  are 
when  they  sit  in  old  wrappers  in  their 
chambers,  with  nobody  to  be  agreeable  to 
but  themselves,  —  in  that  companionship 
where  airs  and  graces  and  ^nt  clothing  find 
their  occupation  gone.  What,  for  instance, 
when  the  glistening  raiment  is  all  hung 
away,  and  one  lies  prostrate  on  the  pillows, 
with  no  occasion  to  dress  for  the  weather 
or  to  note  how  the  world  goes  by  ?  What 
if  the  golden  bottom  falls  out  of  one's  ^ry 
palace,  and  he  is  lifted  bodily  out  of  these 
moorings,  and  stranded,  let  us  say,  on  some 
Western  prairie,  in  some  rude  cabin,  whith- 
er one  exports  nothing  but  his  manhood  ? 
These  things  happen  often  enough  for  the 
purposes  of  experiment  And  they  often 
turn  out  better  than  we  expect.  These  gay 
souls  have  resources,  perchance,  that  we 
know  not  of ;  happy  for  them  if  they  have  ! 
For  not  only  in  the  great  exigencies  does 
all  this  outer  furniture  prove  valueless,  but 
if  we  may  interpret  their  lives  by  our  own, 
daily,  hourly,  they  themselves  must  retreat 
to  the  inner  chambers  to  be  refreshed  by 
their  hidden  fulness,  or  mocked  by  their 
echoing  emptiness. 

But  all  this  small  restlessness,  this  crav- 
ing for  excitement,  this  satisfaction  in 
cheap  pleasures,  argues  ill  for  the  inner 
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furnishing.  **  I  have  forgotten  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  lonesome,"  said  a  great 
soul,  busy  most  of  the  year  in  arduous  toils 
for  all  good  causes.  "  I  can  imagine  no 
greater  luxury  than  just  to  be  left  with  my- 
self." There  was  not  a  trace  of  egotism 
in  the  remark,  but  one's  life  need  be  very 
rich  and  very  noble  to  make  it  true. 

But  life  can  be  rich  in  experience  as  well 
as  in  culture.  And  this  is  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  growing  old.  A  writer  herein 
has  told  us  something  of  the  peculiar  pleas- 
ures of  youth.  We  wish  somebody  would 
write  a  chapter  about  its  peculiar  pains. 
Among  them  would  be  found  the  lack  of 
inward  resources,  the  dependence  upon 
outward  help  that  places  life  so  cruelly  at 
the  mercy  of  circumstances.  We  cannot 
smile  without  pain  even  yet,  at  memory  ot 
that  youthful  "  Oh,  that  something  would 
happen  ! "  and  "  Oh,  that  somebody  would 
come  I"  Fortunately,  we  outgrow  this 
hunger.  We  learn  to  bring  ourselves  to 
the  rescue  in  the  long  stretches  when  noth- 
ing does  happen  and  nobody  comes.  And 
how  strangely  comforting  is  the  conscious- 
ness, when  it  first  dawns,  that  we  have  re- 
ally gotten  the  victory  here,  —  that  how- 
ever, in  af^er  years,  we  may  be  tried,  per- 
plexed, neglected,  bereft,  the  utter  desola- 
tion, the  heart-aching  loneliness,  the  unmit- 
igated despair  we  used  to  know,  can  never 
return.  As  life  grows  out  of  itself,  it  con- 
stantly builds  into  itself,  and  the  structure, 
if  built  aright,  is  daily  larger,  fairer,  more 
solid.  Hope,  looking  out  into  the  eternir 
ties,  never  grows  poorer ;  but  memory  and 
experience  continually  grow  richer.  All 
pleasant  associations,  all  sweet  affections 
we  have  known  in  the  past  become  a  fade- 
less inheritance ;  and  many  a  comforting 
presence  sits  at  our  board  when  visible 
guests  are  wanting. 

We  stood  the  other  day  on  the  deck  of  a 
'  Cunard  steamer  gliding  down  the  harbor, 
with  the  flag  ot  foreign  shores  streaming 
behind  her.  And  as  parting  words  were 
said,  and  handkerchiefs  waved  from  speck 
to  lessening  speck,  and  the  boat  at  last 
took  us  ruthlessly  back  while  our  friends 
turned  their  faces  to  the  enchanted  voyage, 
we  sent  our  hearts  after  them  in  envy ;  not 
of  the  immediate  journey,  with  its  fatigues 


and  discomforts ;  not  of  the  railways  and 
hotels,  the  regulation  sight-seeing,  the  gay 
shopping,  the  trappings  they  would  bring 
home.  We  envied  them  the  memories 
which,  if  they  travelled  wisely,  they  would 
store  up  for  all  the  rest  of  life ;  the  re- 
sources they  would  gain  for  the  days  when 
there  would  be  no  sight-seeing,  no  bustle 
or  excitement,  but  only  the  garnered  wealth 
of  other  days  to  draw  upon.  What  possi- 
bilities went  with  the  receding  ship  of  this 
laylng-up  of  treasures  that  could  n^ver  be 
taken  away — this  expansion  ot  life  that 
shall  forever  make  one,  if  not  worth  more 
to  the  world,  worth  more  to  himself. 

But  if  culture  and  experience  have  power 
to  enrich  life,  they  have  power  also  to  em- 
bitter  it,  if  not   linked    with    goodness. 
Sense  of  power  brings  sense  of  responsi- 
bility ;  and  one  cannot  escape  his  own  con- 
science.   To  make  one's  conscience  trou- 
blesome company  is  a  fatal  thing.     We 
hesitate  to  introduce  Lord  Byron,  he  has 
pointed  so  many  morals,  but  the  thought 
of  his  journal  occurs  naturally  here,  when 
at  twenty-five,  at  thirty-five,  he  writes  bit- 
terly, "  What  have  I  to  show  for  it  ?  onfy 
the  years."    The  consciousness  of  power 
squandered,  of  great  gifts  misused,  was  a 
very  Nemesis,  forever  poisoning  bis  peace. 
Often,  too,  when  this  rich  furnishing  is 
lacking,  one  has  to  keep  company  not  only 
with  the  emptiness,  but  with  vain  regrets 
for  wasted  opportunities.    Sad  euough  were 
the  one  without  the  other.    And  when  one 
adds  to  the  lack  of  wise  and  good  living 
the  fact  of  evil  living,  what  fearful  society 
does  he  make  of  himself!     If  men  could 
realize  how  poorly  they  can  afford,  apart 
from  all  the  evil  they  work  in  the  world,  to 
take  the  devil  into  their  own  company,  they 
must,  it  would  seem,  forsake  such  suicidal 
policy.    This  is  a  part  of  the  self-destruc- 
tiveness  of  evil ;  it  renders  the  doer  more 
miserable    than    the  sufferer.     We    hear 
much  about  evil  loving  solitude  and  dark- 
ness.    It   loves   them  only  for    the  safe 
working  out  of  its  machinations.    But  the 
moment  it  is  forced  home  upon  itself,  there 
is  nothing  it  so  much  hates  as  solitude. 
For  this  reason  the  solitary  confinement  of 
the  criminal  is  held  as  the  last  and  most 
severe  of  all  punishments.    If  it  were  ^^'■ 
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in  the  nature  of  evil  finally  to  sting  itself  to 
death,  if  it  could  be  eternal,  no  hell  would 
be  necessary  but  the  memory  of  sin. 

If  there  were  no  other  and  no  higher  in- 
centive to  virtue,  it  would  offer  no  mean 
inducement  in  the  mere  comfort  of  keeping 
a  good  opinion  of  ourselves.  We  recall  a 
royal  instance,  when  a  vigorous  soul  turned 
back  two  miles  at  nightfall  to  rectify  a  con- 
scious wrong  during  the  day.  "  I  could 
browbeat  the  other  party,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
couldn't  come  home  on  such  poor  terms 
with  myself."  No  fact  is  more  stubborn 
than  the  one  that  sin  "doesn't  pay" — even 
the  sinner.  It  is  a  vipsr  taken  to  one's 
bosom.  How  instinctively  do  we  contrast, 
in  passing  faces,  the  coarse  and  vulgar, 
with  some  fair,  clean  countenance  that 
looks  as  if  it  had  endless  summer  with- 
in, and  feel,  shudderingly,  what  dreadful 
company  the  former  must  be  for  themselves. 
When  ignorance,  vice  and  natural  barba- 
rism meet  together,  the  sight  is  pitiful 
enough  to  make  us  welcome  any  theory  of 
creation  that  should  induct  these  forlorn 
creatures  into  the  happy  irresponsibility  of 
animals.  But  what  shall  we  do  with  the 
theory  when  the  inward  fact  declines  to 
correspond  ?  That  they  are  miserable  in 
their  own  society  is  not  only  an  evidence 
of  some  germ  of  a  moral  nature,  but  a 
prophecy  of  its  ultimate  triumph. 

"  How  do  you  enjoy  yourself  ? "  is  an  in- 
quiry of  deep  significance.  Whatever  the 
outward  semblance  of  our  condition,  what- 
ever the  untowardness  of  events,  if  we  are 
truly  able  to  enjoy  ourselves^  life  has  gone 
well  with  us. 


— "  The  best  reason  they  seem  to  have  in 
Boston  for  doing  anything,"  says  our  bright 
Western  friend,  "  is  because  they  always 
have  done  it  Now  in  the  West  that  would 
be  the  very  reason  for  not  doing  it  Nov- 
elty is  as  much  the  password  there  as  re- 
spectable antiquity  js  here.  Ask  a  West- 
erner why  they  are  conducting  after  a  par- 
ticular fashion,  and  ten  to  one  he  will  tell 
you, '  because  we  never  did  that  thing  be- 
fore.' Ask  a  Bostoner  the  same  question 
and  he  looks  at  you  in  amazement  and  says 
*  Why,  because  we  always  have  done  so.* 
It  is  the  unanswerable  argument    He  de- 


livers it  as  if  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
more  to  say."  And  this  seemed  to  put  it- 
self to  our  Western  friend  in  a  very  funny 
light 

Anniversary  week  furnishes  an  obvious 
point  to  the  satire.  It  grows  busier  every 
year,  notwithstanding  its  attendance  grows 
thinner.  The  thinning  of  audiences  may 
be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  dying  out 
of  the  olden  spirit  of  hospitality,  inevitable 
to  the  growth  of  the  city  and  the  increase 
of  cares.  Our  country  friends  are  now 
mostly  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
hotel  and  boarding-house,  to  the  social  loss 
of  entertainers  and  entertained  ;  as  a  yearly 
programme  it  loses  charm  to  the  visitor. 
Partly,  too,  the  mutiplcation  of  home  affairs, 
the  increase  of  holidays,  the  fact  that  all 
places  are  nearer  together,  sights  seen  and 
notable  voices  heard  more  frequently,  these 
discount  from  the  importance  of  all  special 
occasions.  The  self-important  Anniversary 
Week  of  old,  with  its  flood- tide  of  eloquence, 
is  as  dead  as  Caesar,  and  would  be  almost 
as  strange  a  ghost,  summoned  back  to  the 
hurrying  and  preoccupied  present. 

Yet  we  must  have  its  successor,  from  the 
least  item  to  the  greatest  Twenty-seven 
meetings  in  a  single  day  and  that  not  the 
busiest  day  of  the  week,  serve  as  index  of 
the  state  of  the  case  this  year.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise,  when  no  organization  was 
ever  known  to  die  in  Boston,  and  we  make 
two  or  three  new  ones  every  year  ?  Many 
of  these  institutions  may  be  practicaUy 
dead  to  be  sure,  but  like  our  Irish  friend's 
turtle  they  are  "  not  sinsible  of  it"  They 
published  the  Liberator  for  some  years  af- 
ter every  slave  was  free  in  the  land  ;  and 
the  old  Anti-slavery  Conventions  probably 
never  would  have  gone  to  pieces  but  would 
have  kept  on  to  the  end  of  time,  of  their 
own  tremendous  momentum,  it  Woman  Suf- 
frage had  not  furnished  them  with  a  new 
grip  just  where  they  let  go  the  old. 

And  so  of  the  countless  small  societies 
whose  anniversaries  crowd  the  week. 
They  have  somehow  got  alive,  and  they  go 
on  because  nobody  has  ner\'e  enough  to 
kill  them  off.  The  annual  reports  must  be 
read,  and  the  managers  at  least  are  inter- 
ested, and  for  the  rest  they  have  come  to 
be  customary  meetings,  and  who  shall  lift 
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his  voice?  And  so  the  immemorial  pro- 
grammes appear,  and  the  hard-worked 
committees  arrange,  and  the  forms  are  faith- 
fully complied  with  ;  while  those  who  feel 
it  a  duty  to  attend  upon  these  things,  and 
especially  those  who  have  to  report  them 
to  a  rather  indifferent  public,  feel  that  we 
are  laboring  under  an  incubus,  a  veritable 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  growing  every  year 
more  plethoric ;  and  would  secretly  find  it 
a  relief  to  reduce  his  dimensions,  or  to 
throw  him  over  altogether. 

For  really  the  decline  of  strength  leads 
to  the  increase  of  dimensions;  Centraliza- 
tion is  the  policy.  Because  A.  comes  to  at- 
tend his  church  gatherings  he  must  be  util- 
ized for  Woman  Suffrage ;  and  because  B. 
is  sure  to  be  drawn  by  Woman  Suffrage,  he 
suggests  a  Free-Religious  demonstration. 
Because  the  liberal  churches  have  made 
their  Festivals  a  feature,  orthodoxy  and  re- 
form must  commend  themselves  in  the 
same  genial  aspect  The  opportunity  is  so 
immense  and  the  temptations  of  competi- 
tion and  of  making  the  most  of  capital  are 
so  alluring,  that  we  may  well  look  to  the 
future  with  apprehension.  It  is  certain 
that  we  must  keep  everything  we  now  have ; 
it  is  equally  certain  that  we  must  invent 
everything  we  have  not,  to  rival  what  we 
now  have.  The  probable  consequence  is 
that  deaths  by  paralysis  from  overwork, 
and  by  general  debility,  will  be  a  marked 
feature  of  the  early  summer  in  our  city  reg- 
istry for  some  years  to  come. 

To  illustrate,  take  the  Universalist  series 
of  meetings.  Every  year  they  must  take 
certain  new  aspects  of  which  one  is  rather 
glad  than  otherwise.  No  complaint  can  be 
made  of  a  private  dinner  of  young  clergy- 
men, if  it  allure  them  to  town  for  soberer 
purposes ;  anniversaries  of  Divinity  Schools 
are  matters  of  course,  and  have  some  nat- 
ural claim  on  ministerial  attendance.  New 
reform  meetiugs  will  always  be  in  order 
since  new  wine  proverbially  works  best  in 
new  bottles.  But  why  must  these  be  su- 
peradded to  everything  we  ever  had  be- 
fore? For  no  visible  cause  but  the  all- 
powerful  one  discovered  by  our  Western 
friend  "  Why  the  annual  sermon  and  the 
annual  address  ? "  we  asked  one  of  the 
Committee.  "Well  —  it  has  been  a  cus- 
tom with  us."    And  what  is  the  special  call 


for  a  conference  of  the  churches  ?  "  That  ? 
oh  that  is  one  of  the  regular  meetings,  you 
know."  And  whv  must  the  women  be  rep- 
resented in  a  special  meeting  ?  Why,  be- 
cause they  must  be  represented,  —  a  wo- 
man's reason  alter  Shakspeare's  own  heart. 
And  if  we  were  to  go  a  step  further  and  in- 
quire why  a  week-day  Communion  service 
is  within  two  days  of  its  regular  celebra- 
tion in  all  our  churches,  we  fear  that  the 
answer  could  hardly  go  beyond  the  fear 
that  we  might  seem  to  abate  a  point  of 
piety  in  omitting  it. 

That  meetings  may  still  be  excellent,  in 
spite  of  scant  attendance  and  lack  of  ex- 
cuse for  being,  our  late  experience  shows. 
And  we  would  be  far  from  calling  a  meet- 
ing objectless  whose  sole  aim  !s  the  culti- 
vation of  the  social  or  the  Christian  graces. 
But  how  much  shall  we  sacrifice  to  mere 
tradition?  The  real  work  of  the  world 
clamors  and  waits  while  we  busy  ourselves 
with  our  pleasant  observances.  Art  is  long 
and  so  is  religion,  and  time  is  fleeting.  We 
not  only  find  no  gain  for  ourselves  in  this 
subservience  to  custom,  but  we  lose  the 
fresh  work  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
wrought.  Many  a  reform,  nominally  out- 
side the  Churches,  calls  for  sympathetic 
workers  from  within,  who  must  serve  one 
to  the  neglect  of  the  other.  Almost  the 
only  important  business  meeting  of  our 
Church,  during  the  late  meetings,  adjourned 
for  a  lack  of  numbers  to  attend  to  its  press- 
ing demands.  A  deplorable  result  of  this 
too-muchness  surely,  when  the  greater  in- 
terest is  so  often  sacrificed  to  the  less! 
Yet  we  suspect  that  the  time-honored  pro- 
gramme is  religiously  filled  out  every  year 
from  an  instinct  on  the  part  of  the  commit- 
tees, that  there  would  be  a  certain  obloquy 
in  suffering  any  of  the  meetings  to  die  on 
their  hands.  For  our  part  we  feel  that  a 
decent,  well-ordered  funeral  of  some  of 
these  venerated  institutions  would  be  a  re- 
refreshing  novelty. 

But  while  t*he  East  groans  with  its 
conservatisms,  here  comes  the  West  long- 
ing for  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt.  "Why 
cannot  we  have  Anniversary  Week  like 
Boston  ?"  sighs  Chicago,  with  rather  home- 
sick memories  of  the  traditions  of  the  el- 
ders. 

*'  'Tis  dbtance  lends  enchantment  to  the  vicLW  " 
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And  then  it  would  be  a  Western  Anni- 
versary Week -when  they  had  made  it.  They 
might  be  better  fortified,  too,  against  its  in- 
human fatigues.  They  are  not  nourished 
upon  the  east  wind  through  all  the  spring. 
Indeed,  if  they  would  tempt  our  market  be- 
fore our  present  fatigue  wears  ofiE,  they 
might  purchase  our  genuine  article  at  sec- 
ond-hand. It  does  not  seem  now  as  if  we 
should  ever  want  another  one,  any  more 
than  we  want  another  Peace  Jubilee. 


It  is  easy  to  celebrate  a  sentiment,  hard 
to  criticise  it.  The  origin  of  Decoration 
Day  was  so  spontaneous,  so  natural  from 
the  overflowing  heart  of  the  people,  that  it 
could  not  be  argued  about,  only  allowed 
expression.  If  there  were  fears  that,  under 
the  guise  of  patriotism,  we  were  really  fos- 
tering sectionalism  and  keeping  alive  a  bit- 
terness it  were  better  to  forget,  the  words 
could  not  be  graciously  said  over  those  elo- 
quent graves.  If  that  temper  were  really 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  to  repress  its 
utterance  would  do  no  good.  We  must 
change  the  feeling  by  the  difficult  triumph 
of  principle  over  sentiment :  a  sober,  Chris- 
tian work,  to  be  accomplished  only  by  the 
slow  help  of  time.  But  time  has  proved 
that  this  blossoming  of  tender  remembrance 
nourished  no  such  root  of  bitterness. 
There  is  no  more  efficient  rebuker  of  ha- 
tred and  revenge  than  the  grave.  And  as 
we  have  written  in  flowers  each  year  the 
old  legend,  <'  Sweet  and  noble  it  is  to  die 
for  one's  country,"  we  have  learned  a  no- 
bler appreciation  of  all  sacrifice  and  .^ufiEer- 
ing,  even  that  of  our  enemies. 

But  now  that  such  change  has  come,  we 
hear  the  other  side  of  the  danger ;  that  in 
our  anxiety  for  peace  and  good-will,  we 
shall  obliterate  moral  distinctions ;  we  shall 
forget  the  impassable  gulf  between  right 
and  wrong ;  forget  Anderson vi lie  and  Lib- 
by.  We  shall  cover  with  maudlin  senti- 
ment, alike  glory  and  shame.  If  that  were 
the  meaning  of  the  flowers  that  this  year 
cover  alike  the  blue  and  the  gray,  it  would 
indeed  be  deplorable.  But  one  can  remem- 
ber the  eternal  hostility  of  right "  and 
wrong,  and  still  repeat  the  prayer  of  the 
cross  ;  he  has  it  then  in  best  remembrance. 
"They  know    not    what    they  do,"  —  we 


know  not  over  how  much  brave  Southern 
dust  this  might  fitly  be  said.  They  sleep 
in  the  soil  they  fought  for ;  mistakenly,  we 
may  not  judge  how  sincerely.  Over  honest 
valor,  however  mistaken,  we  may  still  say, 
justly  and  tenderly,  "  Sweet  and  noble  it  is 
to  die  for  one's  country."  That  there  was 
terrible  wrong  and  inhumanity  on  the 
South  side  that  the  North  could  not  have 
been  guilty  of,  cannot  be  blotted  out  No 
flowers  can  be  thrown  into  that  black  gulf, 
even  firom  Southern  hands.  But  the  great 
parent  of  it  all,  Slavery,  was  our  sin  as  well 
as  theirs.  And  cutting  clear  from  that  hor- 
ror of  the  past,  we  can  join  hands  with  the 
living  in  a  common  sorrow,  a  common 
memory  of  terrible  suffering,  a  common  re- 
pentance. With  this  spirit,  our  impartial 
flowers  become,  not  so  much  laurels  for  the 
dead,  as  balm  of  peace  and  healing  for  the 
living.  Well  for  us,  if  by  thus  keeping 
alive  the  memory  of  this  great  holocaust  of 
death,  equally  remorseless  toward  the  right 
and  the  wrong,  we  abjure  forever  the  awtul 
inhumanity  and  barbarism  of  war. 

The  real  danger  attending  the  observ- 
ance is  that  it  may  lose  its  spontaneity  and 
become  a  mere  hollow  show,  lefl  in  the 
hands  of  a  political  organization.  If  ever 
the  time  comes  when  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  exists  merely  for  this  annual 
pageant,  and  the  pageantry  must  be  kept 
up  for  the  sake  of  giving  that  honorable 
body  something  to  do,  its  evil  days  will 
have  begun.  We  have  already  too  many 
dead  customs,  embalmed  bodies  of  once 
beautiful  sentiments,  out  of  which  the  soul 
long  since  departed.  If  that  near  personal 
relation  to  our  dead  soldiers  which  belongs 
to  this  generation,  and  has  so  touchingly 
expressed  itself,  shall  gradually  fade,  as  it 
must,  any  attempt  to  foster  it  from  without 
will  but  wrong  the  sacred  sentiment 
Then,  as  at  the  beginning,  it  cannot  be  ar- 
gued, since  spontaneity  is  its  only  secret  of 
life  and  virtue.  We  need  not  anticipate 
that  day ;  but  since  the  glory  of  our  mar- 
tyrs has  not  been  made  brighter  by  any 
honors  paid  to  their  dust,  neither  will  it  be 
tarnished  when  they  are  left  with  nature, 
and  with  that  great  army  of  equally  noble 
servants  of  the  republic,  whose  graves  no 
man  remembers. 
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We  have  read  the  sermons  of  Professor 
Swing*  with  the  greater  interest  on  account 
of  the  storm  raging  about  himself  at  the 
same  time.  The  trial  of  such  a  man  for 
heresy  strikes  one  curiously  as  he  reads 
the  book.  But  when  we  consider  the  prin- 
ciples arrayed  against  him,  the  scene  is 
accounted  for.  It  is  the  old  conflict  of 
darkness  with  the  dawn.  What  fellowship 
ka/A  light  with  darkness,  sure  enough. 
The  darkness  is  quite  right  to  remind  him 
of  it,  and  he  is  equally  wise  to  take  his  true 
and  larger  place. 

It  is  a  war  of  principles  only,  for  against 
Mr.  Swing  personally,  we  see  not  how  the 
spirit  of  contention  could  kindle.  His 
is  not  the  temper  that  invites  controversy. 
We  do  not  feel  impressed  by  him  as  a  man 
ol  remarkable  power,  nor  of  intense  and 
burning  convictions ;  — certainly  not  of  par- 
tisan convictions.  His  qualities  are  a  deep 
though  calm  earnestness,  an  unusual 
breadth  of  view,  clear  insight,  and  the  ut- 
most sweetness  and  catholicity  of  spirit. 

Comparing  him  with  Mr.  Dudley,  his 
young  Congregational  neighbor,  whose  ser- 
mons were  recendy  before  us,  we  find  him 
less  brilliant  and  emotional,  but  also  less 
vague  and  obscure.  His  ideas  crystallize 
io  clearer  if  less  glittering  form,  and  are 
cleaner  cut  as  to  rhetoric  He  is  eloquent, 
but  alter  a  quieter  and  more  artistic 
fashion.  He  is  the  master,  not  the  votary 
of  his  enthusiasm,  and  holds  it  in  the  even 
grasp  of  the  philosophic  mind,  but  we  are 
aware  that  this,  is  placing  the  extempore 
beside  the  carefully  written  sermon,  and 
therein  much  of  the  difference  may  lie. 

A  glance  at  Mr.  Swing's  subjects  reveals 
the  temper  of  his  discourse.  The  first  i% 
significantly,  on  ^* Religious  Toleration". 
"The  Golden  Rule", «  Christianity  and  Dog- 
ma", Good  Works",  "  Emotion  and  Evi- 
dence, "  The  Great  Debate",  a  sermon  sug- 
gested by  the  death  of  Strauss,  indicate  his 
hvorite  themes.  His  one  endeavor  is  to 
hft  the  Christian  life  above  its  acciden- 

•TiUTHs  FOR  To-day  :  spoken  in  th«  Past  Winter. 
B7  David  Swing,  Pastor  of  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church, 
Chicafo.    Jansen  McClurg  ft  Co.  391  pp. 


tal  conditions,  to  set  forth  its  living  es- 
sentials unclogged  and  unobscured  by  the 
traditions  of  men.  How  well  he  under- 
stands the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
work  is  shown  by  his  leading  thought  in 
the  sermon  on  "  Christianity  and  Dogma.'' 

"  The  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  those 
which  may  be  tried  by  the  human  heart. 
With  such  a  measuring-line  in  the  hand,  it 
would  seem  easy  for  any  one  to  discover 
what  are  the  great  laws  of  Christianity,  and 
what  are  only  the  facts  or  the  alleged  facts 
of  the  religion.  The  difference  between  a 
fact  and  a  law  is  perfectly  obvious,  but  vet 
it  is  often  necessary  to  remind  mankind  of 
thin|;s  that  are  obvious.  For  example, 
singing  of  psalms,  and  immersion  may 
have  l^en  actual  facts  of  the  Bible,  times. 
It  is  most  probable  immersion  was  the  ac- 
tual fact  of  the  New  Testament,  and  yet 
neither  of  these  facts  can  be  made  a  Church 
law,  or  a  Church  doctrine,  because  it  is  not 
possible  for  human  experience  to  distin- 
guish here  and  to  taste  and  see  that  the 
Lord  is  any  more  truly  good  through  im- 
mersion than  through  spnnklin^,  or  through 
a  psalm  of  David,  than  through  the  Chris- 
tian hymns  of  Wesley  or  Watts.  In  the 
great  empire  of  experience  it  is  the  spirif 
in  the  baptism,  or  the  song  only  which  can 
so  much  as  exist,  and  hence  it  is  the  wor- 
shipful spirit  alone  which  becomes  a  part  pf 
relieion's  great  law." 

**]But  Faith  is  not  a  doctrine,  like  that  of 
Immersion  or  of  Decrees,  an  idea  beyond 
appreciation  :  but  is  one  which  like  the  law 
of  food  add  drink,  lies  wholly  within  the 
daily  life  of  the  soul.  Such  also  are  the 
ideas  of  repentance  and  conversion,  of  a 
mediatorship  and  the  divineness  of  Christ 
These  cannot,  except  by  the  most  thought- 
less or  else  the  most  unjust,  be  counted  as 
dogmas  in  the  contemptuous  sense,  for 
they  are  seen  at  once  to  be  phases  of  hu- 
man experience  —  forms  of  its  daily  life,  of 
its  regrets,  of  its  reforms,  of  its  confidence, 
of  its  hopes." 

And  in  the  sermon  on  toleration,  "  It  is 
the  tendency  and  necessity  ot  intolerance 
to  spend  its  force  upon  the  least  significant 
doctrines  that  spring  from  authority  or 
£uicy  rather  than  from  the  most  evident 
wants  of  society.  To  determine  what  doc- 
trines are  essential,  and  to  feel  how  mis- 
placed all  intolerance  has  been,  just  look 
back,  and  you  will  see  how  few  are  the  val- 
uable ideas  that  emerge  from  a  given  age 
and  reveal  themselves.    Oh,  is  it  possible 
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that  the  thousands  of  tenets  for  which  men 
were  racked,  were  too'  feeble  to  outlive 
the  very  fire  that.bumed  the  heretic  ! " 

We  can  easily  perceive  how  the  loyal 
Presbyterian  could  make  a  very  good  case 
ot  heresy  against  Prof.  Swing,  even  for  ut- 
terances like  these.  With  a  little  care  in 
the  selection,  we  could  easily  help  the  in- 
dictment. 

"  Over  the  idea  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  no  blood  has  been  shed  ;  but  over 
the  insinuation  that  three  may  be  one 
or  one  three,  there  has  often  been  a  demand 
for  external  influence  to  brace  up  for  the 
work  the  frail  logical  faculty.  .  .  .  The 
Trinity,  as  formally  stated,  cannot  be  expe- 
rienced. Man  has  not  the  power  to  taste 
the  threeness  of  one  nor  the  oneness  of 
three  and  see  that  it  is  *good.*  Man 
cannot  *  do  His  will '  here,  and  *  know  of 
the  doctrine  whether  it  be  from  God.*  " 

"  If  God  is  the  ideal  of  justice,  it  becomes 
the  Christian  world  to  see  to  it  that  this 
character  is  so  painted  that  the  human 
mind  can  look  up  to  Him  and  feel  the 
grandeur  of  the  ideal,  not  to  be  repelled, 
but  charmed  and  conquered.  The  Blessed 
Name  must  be  divested  of  the  charge  of 
having  created  millions  of  beings,  in  order 
that  he  might  damn  them  forever. 

"The  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  must 
be  so  stated  and  held  as  to  leave  the  other 
doctrines  of  Christianity  some  reason  of 
existence.  The  *  works  *  of  St.  James  are 
are  a  part  inseparable  of  the  great  salva- 
tion. .  .  Salvation  is  the  result  of  a  holy 
industry." 

Of  course  we  believe  all  these  statements 
to  be  truth,  sweet  and  divine;  but  they 
are  somewhat  damaging  to  the  five  points 
of  Calvinism. 

But  it  is  an  uncongenial  task  to  go,  as 
Collyer  said,  "  mousing  after  heresy,"  even 
when  in  sympathy  with  it.  Why  bring 
this  broad,  free  thought  to  such  unworthy 
measure  ?  Into  what  nobler  atmosphere 
we  escape  when  we  allow  it  to  become  its 
own  interpreter !  This  grand  analysis,  for 
instance,  of  the  influence  of  the  Pauline 
ideas  upon  Christian  history,  and  of  the 
mystic  spirit  of  St.  John  upon  Christian 
sentiment,  this  argument  of  inference  for 
the  immortal  life,  this  picture  of  Christian- 
ity as  the  world's  great  civilizing  force,  for 
which  the  nations  wait,  —  how  broad  and 
luminous  they  are  I 

This  mediation  between  science  and  re- 
ligion, urging  that  as  science  demands  the 


scientific  spirit,  the  enthusiasm  of  sympa- 
thy, loving  only  those  that  love  her,  even 
so  does  religion  require  a  willingness  to 
believe,  a  tender  prepossession  of  soul 
towards  the  divine  —  how  true  and  discern- 
ing I  These  are  not  only  "  truths  for  to- 
day," but  the  manner  of  their  utterance 
suits  well  the  need  of  to-day.  It  is  a  per- 
tinent illustration  of  his  own  statement  that 
"it  is  not  ideas  alone  that  transform  the 
worid,  but  ideas  with  an  inspiration  in 
them,  crowding  them  from  dream  to  life." 
Mr.  Swing  has  the  true  afflatus  of  the 
preacher ;  a  power  adhering  not  in  acci- 
dental gifts  of  rhetoric  or  oratory,  but  in 
the  appreciation  of  the  divine  essentials  of 
religion  and  its  ministry  for  the  souls  of 
men.  The  graces  Of  learning  and  artistic 
skill  he  indeed  brings  to  his  work ;  but  the 
glow  and  effluence  of  the  soul  is  that  to 
which  the  reader,  and  doubtless  the  hearer, 
most  responds.  His  best  grace  is  his  no- 
ble sincerity,  the  loving  earnestness  with 
which  he  sets  himself  to  serve  his  time. 
We  recall  the  remark  of  a  recent  preacher : 
"  Wliat  the  world  needs  is  not  priests  but 
prophets,  —  men  who  can  speak  for  God." 
If  that  is  the  need  of  the  age,  its  need  is 
met  in  such  preachers  as  David  Swing. 


Of  making  many  books  of  European 
travel  there  is  no  end,  and  much  reading 
of  them  is  a  weariness  of  the  spirit.  The 
author  of  one  of  the  latest  has  well  named 
her  book  Beaten  Paths.*  She  adds  an- 
other title,  equally  self  evident  after  one 
has  read  the  book,  namely,  "A  IVo- 
man^s  Vacation.  Not  particularly  that  she 
belongs  to  one  of  those  women's  crusades, 
now,  thanks  to  Cook  and  the  new  ideas,  no 
novelty  on  European  soil ;  not  that  she  is 
one  of  seven  anxious  but  no  longer  aimless 
feminines,  who  not  only  have  not  a  man 
among  the  whole  to  take  away  their  re- 
proach, but  who  scorn  the  imputation  alike 
of  reproaches  and  men ; — the  self-evidence 
of  the  title  is  not  half  so  much  in  this  fact 
as  in  the  rather  aggressive  womanishness 
which  pervades  the  whole  narrative.  And 
pray  is  there  any  particular  merit  in  a  wo- 
man's vacation  ?   The  classification  is  rath- 


*Be«teii  Paths ;  or  A  Woman's  Vacation. 
W.  Thompson.    L«e  ft  Shepard,  pp.  374. 
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cr  broad  to  be  emphatic  Fancy  Bayard 
Taylor  in  thirty  or  forty  volumes  of  "A 
Man's  Travels,"  or  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adams  set- 
ting forth  how  a  Man  takes  his  vacation. 
Why  not  say  a  Person  and  have  done  with 
it,  taking  the  entire  race  into  impartial  co- 
partnership ? 

But  the  book  is  bright  and  readable,  and 
will  furnish  pleasant  entertainment,  as  we 
are  wont  to  say  to  those  who  have  been 
and  wish  to  recall  it ;  to  those  who  expect 
to  go  and  want  to  learn  about  it ;  and  to 
those  who  never  can  go  and  wish  therefore 
to  take  all  they  can  at  second-hand.  This 
woman- writer  has  a  facile  pen,  a  quick 
sense  of  the  humorous,  a  cool  American 
way  of  taking  sentiment  by  the  forelock, 
and  a  Gail  Hamiltonian  fondness  for  bright 
sayings.  She  is  fresh  from  school  after 
some  manner,  an(^  has  all  the  ancient  lore' 
at  her  pen's  end,  how  much  helped  by  the 
guide-books  we  can  only  surmise.  Indeed 
mention  of  famous  places  is  often  no  more 
than  a  text  for  a  short  disquisition  of  this 
curious  and  entertainingknowledge,  usually 
rounded  with  an  epigram.  There  4S  a 
strong  flavor  of  Mark  Twain  about  this, 
which  we  may  say  without  prejudice  to  the 
author's  originality,  since  the  style  has  be- 
come so  broadly  American.  Who  can  keep 
op  this  running  fire  of  wit  through  an 
entire  European  tour  and  a  subsequent 
description  of  it,  must  have  abounding  vi- 
tality behind  it,  and  if  this  is,  as  we  sus- 
pect the  author's  first  book,  we  may  expect 
considerable  more  from  the  same  source 
before  the  fountain  is  exhausted. 

It  is  the  conventional  grand  tour,  begin- 
ning with  Liverpool,  taking  in  the  Rhine 
and  Mont  Blanc,  and  ending  with  Paris. 
"  Take  a  dock  and  multiply  it  by  twenty 
miles  and  the  answer  is  Liverpool "  says 
our  author :  and  so  apt  and  sententious  are 
many  of  her  descriptions.  The  old  town 
of  Chester  is  "z  well  of  English  unde- 
filed."  Westminster  is  the  Englishman's 
posthumous  reward  of  merit.  Belgium  "  is 
so  flat  that  it  must  have  been  ironed  out  in 
the  creation."  Mont  Blanc  has  **  a  wonder- 
fully Biblical  eflect,  bringing  all  mountain- 
ous texts  uppermost  in  the  memory." 
Versailles  is  **  a  palace  of  such  gilded  and 
painted  perfection  that  no  creature  made 


of  the  dust  of  the  earth  could  ever  feel  at 
home  in  it."    And  so  on. 

One  thing  in  our  young  tourist's  book 
pains  us.  It  is  not  the  general  exalting  of 
the  womanish  element  everjrwhere,  though 
the  perpetual  self-consciousness  of  being  a 
woman  is  doubtless  as  bad  as  any  other 
egotism.  It  is  the  prevailing  though  very 
good-natured  and  thoughtless  sneer  she 
keeps  on  hand  for  all "  strong-mindedness  " 
in  women,  not  after  het  own  pattern.  Not 
content  with  defining  herself  in  the  first 
sentence  as  one  of  the  immortal  few  left  of 
her  sex  in  America  who  would  rather  have 
an  India  shawl  than  the  suffrage,  she  not 
unfrequently  brightens  her  page  with  re* 
marks  like  the  following.  "  But  to  know  all 
French  women  by  these  presents  is  as  un- 
just as  to  judge  all  American  women  by 
those  who  lecture  on  Women's  Rights. 
Th^y  have  no  beauty  that  one  should  de- 
sire them."  We  make  no  point  of  the  fact 
that  these  words  were  first  spoken  of  our 
Lord  himself.  But  a  little  more  experi- 
ence and  sober  thought  will  probably  make 
clear  to  our  writer  the  rather  obvious  fact 
of  her  indebtedness  to  these  pioneers  of  a 
worthy  cause  for  the  very  possibility  of  her 
blameless  and  independent  journeying. 
And  gratitude  if  not  justice  will  cause  her 
then  to  deplore  these  flippant  satires. 


Who  Mrs.  Corbin  is,  or  what  are  her 
previous  books, —  for  in  her  last  novel  she 
is  announced  as  the  author  of  several  pre- 
ceding ones, —  we  are  unable  to  say.  But 
if  they  may  be  judged  by  this  last,*  we 
doubt  whether  their  publication  is  really 
any  benefit  to  society.  The  author  evi- 
dently aims  to  write  with  a  moral  purpose, 
and  she  tells  the  story  of  a  temptation  com- 
mon enough  ;  a  heart  unwittingly  surprised 
to  swerve  from  its  wedded  allegiance. 
Whether  any  discussion  of  such  a  matter 
is  wise  or  helpful,  may  be  doubted ;  but 
certainly  there  is  a  kind  of  discussion  that 
indirectly  suggests  and  emphasizes  the  evil 
more  strongly  than'  its  direct  teaching  in- 
culcates the  remedy.  Without  saying  that 
Mrs.  Corbin's  book  is  decidedly  bad  or 
that  its  influence  may  not  on  the  whole  be 

*  H  IS  M ABRi ACB  Vow.  Bj  Caroline  Fairfield  Corbin. 
I«e«  &  Shcpard,  pp.  338. 
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for  good,  we  have  found  this  suggestive- 
ness  rather  prominent;  a  sort  of  uncon- 
scious immorality^  oi  which  women-novel- 
ists are  often  accused,  and  in  which  they 
dt>  seem  to  excel. 

In  a  literary  point  of  view  the  story  is 
somewhat  crude.  Want  of  naturalness,  of 
truth  to  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  fre- 
quently annoys  the  reader.  A  certain 
graceful  and  poetic  style,  and  a  flavor  of 
wide  reading  and  some  acquaintance  with 
the  modern  philosophers,  do  much  to  sus- 
tain the  reader's  interest.  The  religious 
element  plays  also  a  prominent  part,  tinged 
with  Spiritualism.  But  all  these  maybe 
very  deftly  interwoven  without  genius  or 
any  marked  purpose.  And  it  is  rather  a 
damaging  fact  for  our  author's  claims,  that 
after  reading  the  whole  story,  we  want  our 
neighbor  to  read  it  and  tell  us  whether  it 
really  is  good  for  anything  or  not. 

The  story  ends  as  all  these  stories  do : 
the  stumbling-block  dies,  and  vice,  which 
now  becomes  virtue,  has  its  reward.  This 
IS  not  an  edifying  hope  to  hold  out  as  an 
incentive  to  patience,  we  must  think ;  but 
perhaps  it  is  not  altogether  fdlacious.  The 
ending  is  scarcely  more  inevitable  in  the 
novel  than  in  life.  Says  our  bright  tourist 
just  mentioned,  "  A  woman  may  keep  her 
heart  under  any  cross  but  another  woman." 


We  hesitate  to  attempt  a  review  of  Mrs. 
Piatt's  latest  volume*  without  having  read 
her  previous  volume,  "A  Woman's  Po- 
ems," which  received  such  wide  commen- 
dation at  the  time  it  appeared.  True,  this 
later  volume  ought  at  least  to  be  equal  in 
merit  to  the  earlier ;  but  experience  shows 
us  that  this  is  not  always  a  safe  conclusion. 
A  first  collection  of  poems  is  usually  the 
result  of  many  years  of  labor,  and  the  rec- 
ord of  genuine  if  often  of  immature  experi- 
ence. Another,  following  it  at  a  near  date, 
is  apt  to  owe  its  birth  partly  to  the  fact  that 
one  has  his  character  of  poet  to  sustain, 
and  that  stimulus  now  comes  from  outward 
success  as  well  as  the  inward  impulsion. 
Possibly  to  some  such  reason  we  may  at- 
tribute our  slight  disappointment  in  turning 
from  reviews  and  partial  knowledge  of  Mrs. 

•A  VoYAGK  TO  THE  Fortxwatb'  Islbs,  ctc,  by  Mrs. 
S.  M.  B.  Piatt.    Osgood  &  Co.  xSo  pp. 


Piatt's  first  volume  to  the  present  one. 
We  agree  with  these  reviewers  that  she 
has  a  most  delicate  hncy^  and  a  dainty  re- 
finement and  originality  of  expression. 
But  the  poems  are  mostly  £ainciful  and 
slight.  \^^e  see  neither  attempt  nor  indi- 
cation of  the  sustained  power  and  vigor  of 
thought  on  which  the  nobler  achievements 
of  poetry  depend;  and  we  should  be  far 
from  pronouncing  her,  as  some  have,  the 
only  American  woman  who  has  written  true 
poetry,  or  even  the  best  poet  among  Amer- 
ican women.  If  she  belongs  in  the  same 
rank  with  Helen  Hunt  and  Celia  Thaxter, 
it  is  without  greater  felicity  or  originality, 
and  with  more  apparent  faults. 

Her  style  has  been  justly  characterized 
by  the  word  feminine.  But  we  could  not 
so  far  exalt  this  quality  as  to  agree  with 
the  Atlantic  editor.  "  It  appears  to  us  that 
the  only  quality  which  it  is  worth  while  for 
women  to  give  to  literature  is  precisely  this 
quality."  Why  should  feminine  genius  be 
restricted  to  these  narrow  bounds  any  more 
than  masculine  genius?  Is  it  not  worth 
while  for  a  woman  to  give  the  utmost  she 
has  to  give,  be  the  quality  what  it  may  ? 

But  we  make  no  complaint  of  Mrs.  Piatt 
that  she  follows  this  rule  and  gives  us  sim- 
ply of  herself.  Very  dainty  and  sweet  are 
the  pages  be.'ore  us.  As  a  writer  of  those 
little  magazine  poems  of  sentiment,  that, 
like  bird-song«,  sing  themselves  into  the 
heart  wherever  they  go,  as  a  mother  most 
tender  and  sympathetic,  as  a  dreamer  with 
fancy  filled  with  romantic  memories  and 
regrets,  our  poet  does  stand  unsurpassed. 
As  an  example  of  the  first,  let  us  give  the 
little  idyl,  "There  was  a  Rose,"  which  we 
recall  vividly  from  an  Atlantic  of  long  ago : 

**  There  was  a  rote/'  she  said, 

**  Like  other  rotes,  perhaps,  to  you, 
Nine  years  ago  it  was  faint  and  red, 

Away  in  the  cold  dark  dew, 

On  the  dwarf  hush  where  it  grew. 

Never  any  rose  before 

Was  like  that  rose,  very  well  I  know ; 
Never  another  rose  any  more 

Will  blow  as  that  rose  did  blow, 

When  the  wet  wind  shook  it  to. 

'•'What  do  I  want?'    Ah,  what? 

Why,  I  want  that  rose,  that  wee  one  roee. 
Only  that  rose.    And  that  rose  b  not 

Anywhere  just  now?    .    .    .    God  knows 

Where  all  the  old  tweetnett  goet. 
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I  want  that  rose  so  rnuoli  ( 

I  would  take  tke  world  back  there  to  the  nicht 
Where  I  saw  it  blush  in  the  grass,  to  touch 

It  once  in  that  fidr,  full  light, 

And  only  once^  U  I  ought. 
But  a  million  marching  men 

From  the  North  and  the  South  would  arise? 
And  the  dead— would  have  to  die  again  } 

And  the  women's  widowed  cries 

Would  trouble  anew  the  skies  ? 
No  matter.    I  would  not  care ;    • 

Were  it  not  better  that  this  should  be  ? 
Tho  »orrow  of  many  the  many  bear— 

Mine  is  too  heavy  for  me. 

AmdlwoMi thai  r^siC'  said  she. 

Another  poem  of  similar  interest  and 
still  more  subtile  expression  is  introduced 
daintily  by  the  complaint  of  a  child,  "  I 
want  it  —  yesterday."  Preference  must  be 
given  to  all  those  poems  whose  inspiration 
she  finds  in  her  children.  She  has  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  poetic  in  their  simple- 
wise  sayings,  and  <'  catches  them  up  into  a 
beautiiul  morality,"  in  a  strain  always 
graceful,  though  often  sad.  The  beginning 
of  ^Marble  or  Dust"  is  so  touchingly 
poetic: 

**  A  child  beside  a  sUtue  said  to  me. 
With  pretty  wisdom  very  sadly  just. 
That  man  is  Mr.  Uncoln,  mamma.    He 
Was  made  of  marble :  we  are  made  of  dust." 

And  no  picture  could  be  sweeter  than 
that  of  the  mother  looking  into  her  chil- 
dren's eyes  to  find  "a  precious  seeing"  — 
all  the  lost  summer  in  their  depths,  belying 
the  winter  without 

There  is  a  certain  narrowness  in  the 
imagery  of  the  poems  as  well  as  the  range 
of  subjects.  A  slightly  unpleasant  man- 
nerism is  the  constant  re-appearance  of 
roses,  butterflies,  fairies,  statues.  And 
something  more  tban  a  mannerism  is  that 
ceaseless,  sad  refrain,  the  regret  for  a  fad- 
ing youth.  We  do  not  forget  that  though 
a  purely  sensuous  pain,  it  is  not  only  true 
to  a  universal  feeling,  but  has  been  the  fre- 
quent theme  of  literature.  And  surely  fi-om 
her  subtile  touch  it  takes  the  ultimate  re- 
finement of  expression,  as  thus,  in  <'A 
Woman's  Birthday  " : 

**  It  b  the  summer's  last  great  heat, 
It  b  the  fidl*s  first  chill :  they  meet. 
Dust  in  the  grass,  dust  in  the  air, 
Dust  in  the  grave  — and  everywhere. 
Ah,  late  rote,  eaten  to  the  heart ! 
Ah,  bird,  whose  southward  yearnings  start ! 
The  one  may  fall,  the  other  fly. 
Why  may  not  I  ?    Why  may  not  I  ? 


O  life !  that  gave  me  lor  my  dower 

The  hushing  song,  the  worm-gnawed  flower. 

Let  drop  the  rose  from  your  shrunk  breast 

And  blow  the  bird  to  some  warm  nest ; 

Flush  out  your  dying  colors  fast ; 

The  last  dead  leaf  will  be  the  last. 

No  ?  must  I  wear  your  piteous  smile 

A  little  while,  a  little  while  ? . 

The  withering  world  accepts  her  fste 

Of  mbt  and  moaning,  soon  or  late ; 

She  had  the  dew,  the  scent,  the  spring 

And  upward  rapture  of  the  wing ; 

Their  time  b  gone,  and  with  it  they. 

And  am  I  wooing  Youth  to  stay 

In  these  dry  days,  that  still  would  be 

Not  fair  to  me,  — not  fair  to  me  ? 

If  Time  has  stained  with  gold  the  hair. 

Should  he  not  gather  grayness  there  ? 

Whatever  giiits  he  choose  to  make. 

If  he  has  given  shall  he  not  take  ? 

Hb  hollow  hand  has  room  for  all 

The  beauty  of  the  world  to  fall 

Therein.    I  give  my  little  part 

With  achkig  heart,  with  aching  heart.'* 

This  is  the  very  sweetness  of  bitterness, 
but  it  may  be  said  and  felt  too  much ;  and 
we  find  it,  from  the  first  poem, with  its  mor- 
al that 

'*  We  leave  the  Fortunate  Isles  behind 
The  Fortunate  Isles  to  find.*' 

to  the  last,  where  she  turns  upon  her  book 
and  herself  with 

**  Thb  dreary  line,  *'  Yon  are  no  longer  young.' " 

Does  she  really 

**  mean  there  b  but  one 
Love-song  in  thb  withered  world,  forsooth  ; 

And  it  b  brief  and  ends  where  it  begtm. 
With  something  we  call  Youth  ?  *' 

Perhaps  the  strong  wings  of  faith  must 
bear  one  to  the  higher  outlook,  and  of  faith 
we  find  strangely  little  in  this  book,  for  a 
woman's  poems.  There  is  a  world  of  self- 
revelation  in  the  poem,  '<  A  Doubt,"  that 
accounts  for  the  yearning  sadness  which 
touches  us  with  a  subtile  pain  in  all  these 
pages.  We  give  it  not  more  for  this  than 
as  the  supreme  example  of  that  delicate, 
elusive  grace  of  expression  in  which  Mrs. 
Piatt  singulariy  excels : 

**  It  b  subtle  and  weary  and  wide ; 
^  It  measures  tin  world  at  my  side ; 

It  touches  the  stars  and  the  sun  : 
It  creeps  with  the  dew  at  my  feet ; 

It  broods  on  the  blossoms,  and  none 
Because  of  its  brooding,  are  sweet. 

It  slides  as  a  snake  in  the  grass 

Whenever,  wherever  I  pass. 
It  b  blown  to  the  South  with  the  bird. 
At  the  North  through  the  snow  it  b  heard ; 

With  the  moon  from  the  chasms  of  night 
It  rises,  forlorn  and  afraid ; 
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If  I  torn  to  the  left  or  the  right 
I  cannot  forget  or  evade ; 
When  it  shakes  at  my  sleep  as  a  dream. 
If  I  shudder  it  stifles  my  scream. 

It  smiles  from  the  cradle ;  it  lies 
On  ^e  dust  of  the  Rrave,  and  it  cries 

In  the  winds  and  the  waters ;  it  slips 
In  the  flush  of  the  leaf  to  the  ground : 

It  troubles  the  kiss  at  my  lips ; 
It  lends  to  my  laughter  a  sound ; 

It  makes  of  the  picture  but  paint ; 

It  unha  oes  the  brow  of  the  saint. 


The  ermine  and  crown  of  the  king. 
The  sword  of  the  soldier,  the  ring 

Of  the  bride,  and  the  robe  of  the  priest. 
The  gods  in  their  prisons  of  stone. 

The  angels  that  sang  in  the  East  — 
Yea,'  the  cross  of  my  Lord  it  has  krilown  ; 

And  wings  there  are  none  that  can  fly 

From  iu  shadow  with  me,  till  I  die.'* 

How  intrusive  is  the  attempt  to  define 
poetry  which  tl^us  so  effectively  speaks  for 
itself! 


ECHOES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


—  Scarcely  any  town  of  pretensipn  but 
has  now  its  Musical  Club,  and  the  manner 
of  their  formation  is  probably  everywhere 
similar.  A  nucleus  of  singers  as  active 
members,  sometimes  with  a  fee  of  mem- 
bership, oftener  with  their  services  as  the 
sufficient  contribution;  and  a  very  large 
associate  membership,  whose  fee  of  five  or 
ten  dollars  a  year  witnesses  to  their  public 
spirit  and  pride  in  art,  and  provides  the 
necessary  funds, — so  groweth  up  the  Club. 
Two  such  are  prominent  in  our  city,  and 
both  have  just  given  their  last  concerts  of 
the  season :  the  Apollo  and  the  Boylston 
Clubs,  both  exclusively  of  masculine  mem- 
bers. The  first  is  the  older,  the  most  am- 
bitious, and  by  far  the  most  famous.  It 
rejoices  in  some  of  the  leading  professional 
singers  of  the  city,  and  has  Mr.  Lang,  the 
eminent  organist,  for  its  conductor.  Its 
concerts  are  gratuities,  the  tickets  carefully 
given,  by  the  many  members,  to  friends 
who  will  most  appreciate  them.  In  this 
way  the  audience  becomes  largely  a  musi- 
cal one.  This  latest  programme  reached  a 
very  high  point  of  effort  and  of  excellence. 
Nothing  in  part-songs  that  can  be  under- 
taken by  such  a  club  is  beyond  their  am- 
bition, and  few  names  but  those  of  the  clas- 
sical composers  are  on  the  programmes. 
Among  the  features  of  the  late  concert, 
were  two  songs  by  their  conductor,  heard 
with  great  pleasure,  a  superb  double  chorus 
from  the  "CEdipus"  of  Mendelssohn,  and  a 
scene  from  Wagner's  "  Lohengrin."  The 
whole  occasion  was  a  somewhat  fastidious 
one,  with  a  gala  aspect  of  floral  decorations 
and  fine  dress ;  and  the  performance,  af- 
fording rare  pleasure  to  a  critical  audience. 


showed  the  combined  results  of  individual 
artistic  skill  and  thorough  training. 

The  same  might  be  repeated  in  qualified 
degree  for  the  Boylston  Club  concert 
The  Club  is  smaller  and  of  younger 
members,  mostly  amateurs,  but  gains  some- 
thing in  freshness  for  what  it  lacks  in  artis- 
tic finish.  It  makes  the  public  its  guests, 
after  the  same  generous  manner  as  its  older 
rival.  But  its  attempU  are  far  less  ambi- 
tious, its  recent  programme  being,  in  fiact, 
but  a  collection  of  pleasing  songs,  sioiply 
and  gracefully  rendered.  This  modesty 
was  undoubtedly  wise,  for  of  the  rendering 
little  criticism  could  be  given,  and  the  ef- 
fect, if  not  inspiring,  was  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able. The  leader  is  Mr.  Sharland,  musical 
instructor  of  the  public  schools.  Both 
Clubs  had  a  pretty  and  most  satisfactory 
fashion  of  programmes,  the  idea  borrowed, 
we  suspect,  fi-om  the  late  madrigal  con- 
certs; the  programmes  were  dainty  little 
books,  with  the  full  words  of  all  the  songs 
printed  therein. 


—The  great  musical  festival  of  last  month 
crowded  out  mention  of  other  unusual  at- 
tractions in  art  Among  them  was  an  ex- 
hibition, at  the  Parker  Fraternity,  of  works 
by  Turner,  which  all  readers  of  Ruskin 
have  been  careful  to  see.  It  contained, 
however,  no  paintings  from  the  "greatest 
of  modern  artists,"  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  exquisite  water-color  sketches,  made 
as  originals  lor  engravings.  There  were  a 
few  original  drawings  and  etchings,  and 
engraver's  proofs  with  his  revisions.  Most 
of  these  were  loaned  from  private  owners 
for  the  exhibition,  the  water-color  pictures 
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coming  from  Vassar  College.  To  these 
were  added  a  complete  set  of  the  **  Liber 
Studiorum,"  which  formed  the  greater  part 
of  the  exhibition.  This  is  a  collection  of 
about  a  hundred  engravings  of  uniform  size, 
made  from  Turner's  designs,  of  scenes  his- 
torical, mountainous,  pastoral,  marine  and 
architectural.  They  were  the  recreations 
of  almost  the  whole  period  of  Turner's  life, 
and  give  a  fine  illustration  of  his  imagina- 
tive powers,  and  his  rare  syn(ipathy  with 
nature.  In  connection  with  the  exhibition 
two  lectures  were  given  by  Charles  Eliot 
Norton  of  Harvard,  perhaps  the  best  au- 
thority in  art  in  this  country, — the  first 
lecture  given  to  Turner's  life,  the  second  to 
his  works.  The  story  of  his  life  was  a 
pamfuUy  sad  one  ;  of  his  genius  Mr.  Nor- 
ton's opinion  comes  near  Mr.  Ruskin's. 

At  the  same  time  might  be  seen  in  the 
windows  of  the  art  store  of  Elliot,  Blakes- 
lee  &  Noyes,  two  copies  of  Turner,  so 
strange  in  their  bizarre  coloring  and 
blurred  effect,  that  one  instinctively  stopped 
to  see  who  had  gone  crazy  now.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  there  is 
truth  in  the  new  theory  that  a  disease  of 
the  painter's  eyesight  accounts  for  these 
strange  effects  in  his  later  pictures.  Of 
these  copies  one  could  not  venture  an  opin- 
ion without  long  study;  but  the  view  of 
the  engravings,  that  show  such  genius  and 
power,  makes  one  more  than  ever  desire 
the  sight  of  some  of  those  great  original 
paintings  that  have  been  the  conflict  and 
despair  of  critics  so  long. 

—Another  event  of  interest  to  art-lovers 
has  been  an  exhibition,  prior  to  dispersion 
under  the  auctioneer's  hammer,  of  a  collec- 
tion of  rare  paintings,hitherto  the  property  ot 
aprivate  family,  and  gathered  in  many  visits 
to  Europe.  The  collection,  covering  the 
walls  of  two  large  rooms,  contained  ostensi- 
bly genuine  works  of  Titian,  Rubens,  Cor- 
reggio,  Domenichino,  Paul  Veronese,  and 
other  masters,  all  duly  certified ;  there  were 
also  copies  of  Rembrandt  and  Correggio, 
by  Prof.  Schlessinger,  whose  famous  copies 
are  in  many  European  galleries.  The  pre- 
vailing subjects  of  these  old  pictures  are  of 
course  religious  and  Catholic  The  Paul 
Veronese  is  a  large  picture  of  the  marriage 
feast  at  Cana,  in  which  the  noble  simplicity 


of  the  figures,  the  classic  beauty  of  the 
faces  of  the  women,  the  rich  harmony  of 
color,  and  intense  vividness  of  the  scene, 
stamp  it  as  the  work  of  a  master,  whether 
rightly  ascribed  or  not.  This  divides  at- 
tention with  another  old  and  famous  pic- 
ture, the  entombment  of  Christ,  the  moth- 
er, with  the  disciples  and  the  women,  clus- 
tered about  him,  fainting  in  the  arms  of  Jo- 
seph, one  of  the  Marys  embracing  the  pal- 
lid form,  another  holding  up  the  crown  of 
thorns,  on  which  looks  Peter  with  an- 
guished gaze,  while  St  John,  in  the  fore- 
ground, looks  with  sad,  unutterable  tender- 
ness  in  the  face  of  his  dead  Master.  The 
scene  is  at  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  and 
the  perspective,  the  different  phases  of 
grief,  the  contrast  between  death  and  life, 
are  wonderfully  portrayed. 

The  Titian  is  a  small  "Holy  family," 
stifiiy  drawn  and  singularly  colored,  with 
the  always  intrusive  figure  of  a  pope  or  a 
cardinal  kneeling  at  the  side.  To  us  it 
fails  to  be  suggestive  or  attractive,  although 
ten  thousand  dollars  is  the  modest  estimate 
of  its  worth. 

Not  so  the  Correggio,  which  is  a  smaller 
cabinet  picture  of  the  dead  Christ  in  the 
arms  of  Mary.  It  is  a  unique  conception, 
—  the  two  figures  in  solitude  at  the  door  of 
the  tomb,  and  the  mature  and  rigid  form 
gathered  in  the  mother-arms  and  resting  on 
the  shoulder,  as  if  it  had  been  that  of  a 
child.  The  motherliness  of  it  appeals  in- 
stantly to  the  heart,  and  the  helplessness 
of  love  before  death  could  not  have  more 
utter  expression.  As  a  pure  suggestion  of 
sentiment,  it  surpasses  anything  we  have 
ever  seen. 

The  Domenichino  is  also  fine  in  concep- 
tion, —  the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  with  the 
infant  Jesus  leaning  from  his  mother's 
arms,  and  extending  his  hand  with  the 
trusting  innocence  of  childhood,  yet  not 
without  a  suggestion  of  divine  favor,  to  the 
very  tip  of  the  beard  of  the  kneeling  king. 

Of  lesser  works  in  detail,  space  forbids 
us  to  speak.  Two  Flemish  paintings  of 
the  departure  of  y^neas  and  his  welcome 
by  Dido,  excite  interest  for  the  fine  group- 
ing and  exquisite  finish  of  the  multitude  of 
tiny  figures  Introduced.  Among  modem 
paintings  are  to  be  mentioned  landscapes 
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by  Leslie,  a  beautiful  ideal  of  '*La  Somnam* 
bula,"  left  unfinished  by  the  death  of  its 
Italian  painter ;  and  amon^:  cabinet  f^cms 
the  picture  of  a  baker  stirring  his  fire,  the 
glow  falling  over  the  swarthy  chest,  giving 
a  superb  effect  of  color. 

A  few  choice  marbles  belong  with  the 
collection,  the  principal  one,  a  dimpled, 
sleeping  infant  on  its  couch,  the  perfect 
presentment  of  happy  childhood ;  another 
is  of  a  guardian  angel  guiding  the  footsteps 
of  a  child,  the  charm  of  which  is  in  the 
pose  of  the  figures,  the  child  clinging  and 
looking  upward  with  trusting  smile,  a  bunch 
ot  lilies  borne  on  his  shoulder.  There  is 
also  a  reclining  Cleopatra  in  alabaster,  ex- 
quisitely carved. 

Looking  over  these  treasures  and  specu- 
lating on  the  fate  in  store  for  them,  one  Is 
strangely  moved  at  thought  of  the  interest- 
ing histories  that  must  be  connected  with 
their  possession,  and  the  sad  mutations  by 
which  they  came  at  last  to  the  auction 
room.  The  unknown  story  has  a  deeper 
suggestion  of  pathos  than  is  often  found  on 
canvas. 


—  The  art  history  of  last  month  in  our 
midst  had  a  still  further  addition  to  its 
wealth  in  the  presence  of  Salvini,  the  emi- 
nent Italian  actor,  in  his  great  roles  of 
Othello,  Hamlet,  Essex,  Ingomar.  His 
brief  reappearance  was  the  occasion  of 
another  era  of  crowded  houses,  for  it  has 
come  to  be  understood  that  he  is  the  one 
actor  for  years,  perhaps,  who  takes  rank 
with  the  greatest  interpreters  of  the  great 
works  of  tragedy.  His  presence  is  that  of 
a  king,  and  he  creates  rather  than  person- 
ates, the  character  he  assumes.  His  tri- 
umphs recall  those  of  Ristori,  only  that  the 
centre  of  interest  changes  from  the  heroine 
to  the  hero.  These  grand  impersonations, 
justly  called  the  legitimate  drama,  show  us 
how  the  dramatic  art  might  be  redeemed, 
and  held  to  a  ministry  of  the  best  aesthetic 
life,  second  only  to  that  of  the  nobler  art  of 
music. 


—  There  is  "no  end  "of  a  great  many 
things,  and  among  them  is  the  making  of 
new  colleges.  With  all  the  departments  of 
modem  languages  in  all  the  colleges  that 
we  have  already,  there  would  seem  to  be 


little  call  for  a  special  University  of  Mod- 
em Languages ;  but  such  a  school  is  to  be, 
and  the  staid  old  town  of  Newburyport  is 
to  be  its  seat  It  is  to  have  three  leading 
departments,  American,  European  and  Asi- 
atic, with  a  separate  building  for  each. 
What  the  American  languages  are,  apart 
from  the  European,  it  would  be  hard  to  tell, 
unless  we  are  to  revive  the  Indian  dialects. 
The  Belleville  Academy  buildings  are  taken 
as  the  nucleus,  and  these  are  to  be  enlarged 
and  new  ones  erected  during  the  season. 
The  board  of  Trustees  is  already  elected, 
and  reaches  pretty  much  over  the  country 
and  the  world.  Whether  it  has  any  per- 
manent endowments,  or  is  to  depend  en- 
tirely on  patronage,  does  not  appear. 

—  Great  good  luck  has  h\\en  to  Bates 
College,  Maine.  An  additional  hundred 
thousand  dollars  from  its  founder  was  of- 
fered on  condition  of  the  doubling  of  the 
sum.  Mr.  Ward  of  this  city  came  forward 
with  the  first  half  of  the  required  amount, 
and  the  Freewill  Baptist  public  have  com- 
pleted the  fund,  their  late  convention  hav- 
ing been  made  a  means  to  that  end.  Bates 
has,  therefore,  "two  hundred  thousand 
more,"  with  which  to  go  on  unto  perfection. 
In  the  same  pleasant  connection  may  be 
mentioned  the  gift  of  twent}-five  thousand 
dollars  from  A.  C.  Moore,  Esq.,  of  Buf- 
falo, to  the  Theological  School  at  Canton, 
N.  Y.,  which  generous  sum  helps  that  noble 
institution,  as  its  President  says,  "out  of 
the  woods." 

—  The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Social  Science  Association  is  an  event  al- 
ways of  importance.  Held  this  year  in 
New  York,  where  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  largely  attended  by  the  public,  it  had, 
nevertheless,  the  goodly  presence  of  prom- 
inent men  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  its  themes  were  of  the  most  immediate 
and  vital  importance.  The  currency  was  a 
subject  of  prolonged  discussion.  Pauper- 
ism, insanity.  Boards  of  Health,  the  order  of 
Grangers,  the  relation  of  the  Government 
to  education,  Public  Libraries, — these  were 
but  a  few  of  the  themes  discussed.  The 
careful  papers  read  make  yearly  a  bulky 
volume,  and  find  their  way  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  thoughtful  students  of  our 
time.  A  significant  indication  that  the  so- 
ciety is  a  practical  and  not  a  merely  em- 
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dite,  one  is  in  the  live  topics  chosen  for  dis- 
cussion, and  the  rery  sensible  spirit,  pro- 
gressive without  being  fanatic,  in  which 
they  were  treated. 

—  The  faintest  of  rumors,  due  perhaps 
wholly  to  the  correspondent  of  the  Cincin" 
nati  Commercial,  points  to  Mr.  Huxley  as 
the  successor  of  Agassiz  at  Harvard.  "But 
if  this  is  possible,"  suggests  this  patriotic 
son  of  the  Star  city, ''  why  should  not  Cin- 
cinnati secure  him  ? ''  with  the  comfortable 
conviction  that  his  native  city  is  or  is  to  be 
the  Athens  of  the  West 


—  The  plea  for  an  international  copy- 
i^ght  grows  stronger.  Just  now  it  comes 
from  the  London  Saturday  Review,  and 
the  point  is  gracefully  made,  not  in  behalf 
ot  English  but  of  American  authors.  Mr. 
Longfellow  furnishes  the  principal  text; 
but  Dr.  Holland  serves  by  way  of  '*  im- 
provement," for  this  author,  like  Bret  Harte 
has  been  treated  to  garbled  editions  of  his 
stories,  with  leading  chapters  by  another 
hand.  But  not,  like  the  California  sufferer, 
has  he  redress  in  any  law.  As  an  offset, 
the  Advertiser  has  an  item  pleasant  for 
Americans  to  read.  We  heard  lately  from 
England  of  the  handsome  remembrance  of 
Ivan  Tourgueneff  by  his  American  publish- 
ers. Now  it  is  Hans  Christian  Anderson 
"who  acknowledges,  in  a  German  paper,  a 
kindred  courtesy  from  the  American  pub- 
lisher of  his  translated  works.  The  only 
acknowledgement  he  has  ever  received 
from  any  publisher  of  his  works  outside  his 
**  own  little  Danish  nation "  is  this  eight 
hundred  Danish  dollars  coming  of  its  own 
accord  from  far-off  America.  The  just 
publisher  is,  in  this  instance,  Mr.  H.  O. 
Houghton. 

—  It  is  called  a  quiet  time  in  book-mak- 
ing, but  we  should  find  it  hard  work  to  keep 
even  with  new  publications  in  any  one  de- 
partment For  instance,  here  are  some  of 
the  works  on  theology  that  have  just  ap- 
peared. Dr.  Christlieb  has  a  ponderous 
and  able  volume  on  "Modem  Doubt," 
which  all  the  religious  papers  agree  ought 
to  forever  silence  scepticism.  Mr.  Henry 
Rogers,  author  of  "The  Eclipse  of  Faith," 
now  puts  forth  a  work  on  "  The  Superhu- 
man Origin  of  the  Bible,"  as  inferred  from 
itsAf,  which  another  English  writer  o£Esets 


by  two  large  volumes,  anonymous,  of  "  In- 
quiry into  the  Reality  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion," written  with  the  purpose  of  invalidat- 
ing the  original  documents  of  Christianity, 
and  proving  all  that  we  call  revelation  a 
baseless  dream.  Dr.  Hodge  makes  a  for- 
ray  into  the  debatable  land  between  religion 
and  science  in  a  treatise  entitled  "  What  is 
Darwinism  ?  "  which  is  said  to  answer  the 
question  to  the  final  satisfaction  of  Chris- 
tian scholars.  While  another  Princeton 
Professor  breaks  lance  against  Dr.  Hodge's 
great  work  on  Systematic  Theology  in  a 
treatise  on  "  Fetechism  and  Dogma." 
Dr.  Bushnell,  who*se  "Vicarious  Atone- 
ment "  was  such  a  welcome  volume  to  Or- 
thodoxy, appears  again  in  "Forgiveness 
and  Law,"  which  derives  additional  interest 
from  the  fact  that  it  revises  the  former 
work,  substituting  a  somewhat  different 
theory  of  the  Atonement  Professor  Craw- 
ford has  also  a  work  in  press  on  the  "Scrip- 
ture Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,"  and  an- 
other on  "  The  Mysteries  of  our  Faith." 
Of  sermons,  new  volumes  are  brought  out 
by  Revs.  H.  Haweis,  J.  Baldwin  Brown, 
and  Stopford  Brooke  in  England, — the 
latter  a  series  of  Sunday  afternoon  lectures 
on  "  Theology  in  the  English  Poets."  Of 
like  productions  on  this  side,  the  most  no- 
table is  the  volume  by  Prof.  Swing,  noticed 
elsewhere. 


—  The  breaking  of  the  District  "ring" 
at  Washington  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  "  six- 
teenth and  lastly"  to  the  whole  long 
homily  on  the  public  morals.  The  "im- 
provement" of  the  whole  matter  is  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  the  entire 
Admisistration  has  learned  the  lesson  by 
this  time,  if  it  can  ever  learn  it  It  may  be 
that  even  the  "  little,  brief  authority "  in 
which  our  officials  are  drest  at  Washington 
is  enough  to  make  them  giddy  headed.  If 
so,  may  we  find  stronger  heads  for  respon- 
sible places.  Honesty  aside,  ordinary  sa- 
gacity might  see  how  close  disgrace  treads 
upon  iniquity.  We  would  like  to  hold  our 
chief  Executive  clear  of  all  knowledge  of 
these  affairs  ;  but  how  they  can  go  on  in 
such  magnificent  scale  under  his  eyes,  and 
he  not  discover  it,  is  as  difficult  to  see  as, 
for  instance,  what  "the  Army  and  Navy" 
had  to  do  withDiJ^^d<Jf^£*JWfl^wedding.         . 
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This  tossing  aboutf  of  all  the  interests  of 
the  country  as  if  they  were  marbles,  to  be 
carelessly  jingled  in  one's  pockets,  is  rath- 
er humiliating  to  the  sober  citizen.  That 
individual  now  waits,  with  patience  some- 
what fretted  by  exasperation,  to  see  if 
things  will  go  better  now  that  another  ser- 
vant holds  the  keys  of  the  money-bureau. 

—  Refreshing  news  from  the  Capitol  at 
this  time  is  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Bill.  After  long  and  stormy  debate,  and 
an  all-night  session,  it  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Senate  by  the  strong  vote  of  29  to 
16.  Mr.  Sumner*s  dying  words  are  thus 
heeded,— his  bill  is  "  taken  care  of."  That 
and  the  veto  are  almost  enough  to  atone 
for  the  lost  thousands  of  the  treasury. 

—  Of  all  European  adventurers  who  have 
escaped  to  this  country  to  be  lionized, 
Rochefort  is  in  every  sense  **the  last." 
This  hot-headed  Frenchman  is  one  of  those 
who  have  had  greatness  thrust  upon  them. 
His  history  is  that  ot  the  loosest  Bohemian 
journalist,  whose  capital  was  principally 
wit  and  impudence.  Persecution  is  the 
greatest  of  blessings  to  such  a  character. 
To  have  one's  journal  suppressed  for  trea- 
son is  a  better  passport  to  notoriety  than 
years  of  solid  labor  for  one's  country's 
good.  We  do  not  know  that  he  has  ever 
rendered  a  genuine  service  for  his  country 
or  for  liberty.  We  do  know  that  he  was 
a  leader  of  the  Commune,  and  largely  re- 
sponsible for  its  crimes ;  that  for  these 
crimes  his  country  condemned  him  to  the 
punishment  from  which  he  has  run  away. 
But  it  is  probably  too  much  to  expect  that 
our  press  and  public  will  remember  these 
uncomfortable  facts  in  their  reception  of 
the  refugee. 

—  When  news  spread  through  the  coun- 
try of  the  breaking  of  the  Mill  River  reser- 
voir in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  with  its  de- 
struction of  three  villages  and  of  so  many 
human  lives,  probably  no  one  who  had  read 
Charles  Reade's  novel,  "Put  Yourself  in 
his  Place,"  but  recalled  instantly  the  catas- 
trophe which  made  the  last  chapters  of  that 
book  so  thrilling.  No  novelist  would  have 
dared  invent  such  a  singular  and  improb- 
able tragedy :  it  was  the  record  of  a  truth 
stranger  than  fiction  then,  and  has  been 
more  than  verified  in  this  new  disaster. 
Whether  there  is  any  human  responsibility 


for  the  accident,  it  would  be  hard  to  telL 
That  such  an  event  never  happened  in  this 
country  before,  was  enough  to  make  men 
careless  of  reservoir  walls,  with  no  sense  of 
danger  or  consciousness  or  criminality. 
But  the  catastrophe  will  not  be  likely  to 
repeat  itself.  Meanwhile  this  destruction 
of  homes  and  great  centres  of  employment 
makes  wide-spread  suflfering.  Hardly  have 
we  ceased  the  shipping  of  stores  to  the  suf- 
ferers by  Southern  floods,  when  the  call 
comes  from  our  own  next  door.  "The 
poor  we  have  always  with  us,"  the  stricken 
and  afflicted. 

—  The  words  of  the  last  great  eulogy 
which  Massachusetts  gives  to  her  departed 
Senator  are  just  given  to  the  world.    The 
oration  of  Mr.  Curtis  is,  as  was  expected, 
the  tribute  of  the  scholar.    It  has  not  the 
sustained  sweep  and  majesty  of  eloquence 
that  characterized  the  great  effort  of  Mr. 
Schurtz ;  but  it  is  subtler,  finer,  in  texture 
and  finish.    It  has  the  simplicity  of  genius, 
and  when  it  kindles  into  eloquence,  it  is  no 
lurid  and  dazzling  blaze,  but  the  pure  white 
glow  of  perfect  light    But  the  two  achiev- 
ments  demand  no  comparison.    Each  will 
stand  unique  and  long  remembered.    We 
turn  these  crystal  paragraphs,  glistening 
like  gems,  and  think,  what  treasure  is  here 
for  the  schoolboy  of  the  future.    Such  im- 
mortality has  befallen  all  our  heroes  ;  could 
Mr.  Sumner  wish  a  better?    Is  it  not  part- 
ly thus  that,  in  the  orator's  closing  words, 
"The  victories  of  his  immortal  example 
shall  transcend  the  triumphs  of  his  life?" 
The  accessories  were  worthy  of  the  ora- 
tion, and  of  the  Sute  in  whose  honor  it 
was  given.    Music  Hall  was  elaborately 
draped  in  black  velvet  and  silver,  with  ap- 
propriate mottoes,  the  whole  interspersed 
with  national  flags,  and  garlanded  with  the 
rarest  flowers.    The  officers  of  the  State 
and  the  Legislature  were  in  full  attendance, 
marching  in    procession  from    the    Sute 
House.    The  music  included  the  quartette 
chant,  "  Remember  thy  Creator,"  aria  from 
"Messiah,"  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,"  by  Miss  Kellogg,  aria  from  "  Eli- 
jay,"  "O  rest  in  the  Lord,"  by  Miss  Phil- 
lipps.    The  prayer  was  by  James  Freeman 
Clarke.    The  reading  of  Whittier's  beauti- 
ful occasional  poem  by  Professor  Churchill 
prefeced  the  oration^d  by  CjOOg IC 
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The  groves  were  still ;  the  faintly-dawning  sun 
Scarce  paled  the  torches  where  the  feast  was  done  ; 
Where,  under  myrtle  bloom  and  ilex  shade, 
The  laurelled  "Banquet  of  the  Wise"  was  laid. 
The  revellers  were  gone,  who  year  by  year 
In  name  of  their  great  masters  gathered  here,  — 
Their  vaunted  followers  of  the  wise  and  true, 
But  gay  disciples  of  their  follies,  too,  — 
To  pledge  with  wine  and  song  each  sacred  name, 
And  celebrate  the  wisdom  and  the  fame 
Whose  final  doom  unwittingly  they  passed, — 
"Eat,  drink,  for  all  is  nothingness  at  last." 

But  one,  more  thoughtful,  lingering  trom  the  rest, 
Their  sire  in  wisdom  and  their  banquet^s  guest. 
With  snowy  head  and  tranquil  eye  serene  — 
As  one  who  folly's  folly  long  had  seen  — 
With  bared  and  reverent  forehead  stood  beneath 
The  day's  uprising  from  its  nightly  death. 
And  at  his  feet  another,  bold  and  fair, 
Youth's  golden  beauty  in  his  clustering  hair, 
Bright  in  the  twilight  gloom  that  round  him  lay, 
Stood  forth,  like  Hope,  between  the  night  and  day. 
Evening  and  Morn,  so  met  they  there  alone, 
Phalos  and  Callaon,  learning's  sage  and  son. 

The  old  man  watched  the  youth's  fair  face  ablaze, 
As  toward  the  hills  he  turned  his  eager  gaze, 
Where  the  slant  sunlight  touched  Athena's  brow, 
The  virgin  goddess  of  the  vales  below, 
Whose  outstretched  spear  and  shield  kept  holy  guard 
O'er  those  fair  slopes,  sacred  to  sage  and  bard,  — 
Those  peopled  hills,  whose  past  all  lived  again 
In  shapes  divine  of  gods  and  god-like  men  !  — 


•Read  at  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Zetagathean  Society  of  the  Divinity  School  of  Tufks  College,  June  2,  1874. 
The  name  of  the  Society  signifies  "  Seekers  after  Truth." 
-POL.    UI,   6  f     ^^^1^ 
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And  Phalos  saw  his  dream,  and  smiled  to  see. 
"  What,  Callaon,  shall  I  ask  the  gods  for  thee  ?  " 
And  all  the  young  man's  soul  spoke  out  and  said, 
'<  Ask  them  that  I  may  live  when  1  am  dead." 

"  Ah,  Callaon,"  Phalos  said,  with  solemn  voice, 
*^  It  is  a  glorious  but  an  awful  choice ; 
For  they  who  would  not  die  when  death  appears 
Must  live  such  life  as  earns  immortal  years. 
Stem  are  the  deeds,  by  dauntless  valor  led. 
That  win  this  deathless  memory  of  the  dead." 

"  Such  be  the  yoke  to  which  my  spirit  bows," 
Cried  Callaon ;  <'  O  ages,  hear  my  vows  ! 
All  meaner  pleasures  shall  my  life  disdain. 
And  seek  in'you  its  recompense  and  gain ! " 

<'  The  blood  of  youth  has  madness,"  Phalos  said,  — 
<'  Seldom  is  wisdom  born  till  hope  is  dead. 
And  I  was  mad  who  hoped  in  you  to  find 
The  humbler  spirit  and  the  calmer  mind 
Of  those  content  to  follow  truth  alone. 
And  die  forgotten,  as  they  live  unknown  ; 
Asking  no  beggar's  alms  of  gods  or  men ; 
But  since  they  cannot  hope  to  live  again, 
Follow  the  light,  and  light  to  others  give, 
Making  that  life  its  best  which  now  they  live." 

**  Hear,  then,"  cried  Callaon,  "  how  mad  is  youth ! 
For  here  I  pledge  to  link  my  fame  to  truth. 
What !  shall  great  deeds  to  endless  ages  shine, 
And  by  their  side  no  place  for  thoughts  divine  ? 
I  challenge  not  that  boon  of  fadeless  life 
With  hero's  prowess  or  with  warrior's  strife ; 
I  charge  thee,  Fame,  against  their  deeds  of  blood, 
Grave  me  this  legend,  *  Callaon,  Wise  and  Good  I ' " 

"And  O  ye  gods  ! "  cried  Phalos,  "bring  the  day 
When  such  a  life  might  be,  nor  pass  away ! " 


A  score  of  years  to  Athens  came  and  went. 

A  score  of  years  had  Callaon's  will  been  bent 

To  find  and  follow  the  supremest  good. 

And  make  the  world's  veins  richer  for  his  blood. 

With  single,  reverent  heart  to  know  the  truth. 

He  kept  the  sacred  promise  of  his  youth. 

He  had  not  scoffed  at  learning's  humblest  fount, 

Or  been  dismayed  its  sternest  heights  to  mount ; 

And  what  he  gained  in  weariness  and  pain 

That,  with  free  hand,  he  turned  to  give  again. 

Wherever  men  had  lived  and  sought  and  hoped 

With  souls  that  towards  the  dawn  in  darkness  groped, 

There  Callaon  felt  and  proved  the  holy  right 

To  lead  one  footstep  farther  into  light. 
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Yet,  as  in  youthful  revels  of  the  grove, 

He  found  no  sharer  of  his  dream  and  love  ; 

He  spoke,  but  few  would  listen ;  and  the  few 

Wearied  full  soon  such  lofty  heights  to  view ; 

Or  sco£Eed,  —  "  What  need  of  further  truth  to  rave  ? 

We  care  not  for  the  thousand  truths  we  have  1 " 

They  turned  away,  each  to  his  own  device, 

And  no  man  called  him  Callaon  the  Wise. 

His  friends  ?  none  shared  his  joy  or  mourned  his  pain ; 

And  once  he  loved  and  was  not  loved  again. 

Lonely,  despised  and  poor,  he  walked  among 

His  own,  as  one  who  spoke  un  unknown  tongue. 

In  those  rude  caves,  to  which  men  lightly  said 

The  old-time  Conscience  of  the  State  had  fled, 

The  avenging  Justice,  scomer  of  the  spell  ] 

Of  gross  and  evil  tiroes  which  then  befell. 

There  Callaon  made  his  home,  umissed,  unsought. 

And  held  grave  converse  with  his  own  high  thought ; 

Left  men  to  serve  their  gods,  while  he  alone 

Beyond  them  all  sought  for  a  higher  throne. 

And  while  their  costly  shrines  rose  thick  and  fair, 

And  babbling  oracles  confused  the  air. 

He  raised  in  silence  by  the  dusty  road 

His  lonely  altar  to  the  Unknown  God.  ^ 

But  while  m  solitude  he  toiled  and  thought, 

And  humbly  worshipped,  though  he  knew  not  what,  | 

Haply  some  reverent  scholar  at  his  feet 

Sought  crumbs  of  wisdom  from  this  store  replete. 

And  once  a  wandering  singer  came  that  way. 

Who,  breathing  many  a  sad  heart's  secret  lay, 

Caught  in  return,  though  long  concealment  strove. 

The  burden  of  his  vain  and  faithful  love. 

And  oft  from  restless  throngs  that  passed  him  by. 

Weary  and  sad  'neath  all  their  gayety. 

Some  footstep  turned,  some  heart  in  sheer  despair 

Challenged  if  hope  or  comfort  waited  there, 

And  went  its  way,  if  not  at  peace  with  life. 

Taught  to  endure,  and  be  ashamed  of  strife. 

So  served  he  men  who  knew  not  they  were  served. 

But  thinking  their  own  strength  their  souls  had  nerved. 

Passed  free  and  thankless  as  from  wayside  spring, 

The  chance  refreshment  of  their  journeying. 

But  came  a  day  when  listening  Athens  heard 
A  voice  whose  echo  has  the  ages  stirred ; 
That  mid  her  fading  grandeur  rose  serene 
To  teach  of  the  eternal' and  unseen. 
—  "  Ye  men  of  Athens,  as  I  passed  your  road 
I  saw  your  altar,  *  To  the  Unknown  God,'  — 
Whom  thus  ye  ignorantly  worship,  I 
Declare  unto  you,  —  God  of  earth  and  sky, 
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Who  dwelleth  not  in  any  fane  that  stands, 
Nor  yet  is  worshipped  with  our  human  hands ; 
But  giveth  h'fe  and  breath  and  all  that  is, 
And  is  not  far  from  any  soul  of  his. 
His  offspring  we,  as  you  yourselves  have  said, 
And  in  his  power  we  live  when  we  are  dead." 

Great  words,  that  coldly  feel  on  careless  men 

Who  mocked,  or  said  '<  We'll  hear  of  this  again." 

But  certain  clave  unto  them  and  believed. 

So  listened  Callapn,  and  such  grace  received. 

"  O  highest  God ! "  he  prayed,  "  unknown  no  more, 

Vain  the  ambition  of  my  human  lore  ; 

Forgive  my  long  mistake,  my  wasted  strife,  — 

To  thee  alone  belongs  eternal  life. 

Who  to  his  own  poor  fame  his  life-work  gives. 

Lost  in  himself,  is  dead  while  yet  he  lives. 

Wiser  at  length  my  nothingness  to  see, 

O  Love  in  Truth,  I  lose  myself  in  thee ! " 


Another  score  of  years  he  bravely  toiled, 
The  meek  disciple  of  a  faith  reviled ; 
Shrinking  no  more  from  haunts  of  thankless  men. 
He  loved  them  best  who  least  would  love  again. 
From  their  great  need,  not  from  their  willingness, 
His  heart  was  moved  to  succor  their  distress. 
The  sick,  the  sinful,  the  despairing  throng 
Expected  blessings  where  he  passed  along. 
But  sin  and  want  are  poor  of  gratitude, 
And  no  man  called  him  Callaon  the  Good. 
They  made  no  record  of  his  bard-spent  years. 
They  counted  not  his  vigils  or  his  tears ; 
Swayed  by  the  fickle  time,  and  slaves  of  pelf, 
They  shared  his  bounty  while  they  jeered  himself; 
And  when  the  tide  of  hate  to  fury  rose. 
From  this,  his  household,  sprung  his  fiercest  foes ! 

Then  came  the  end.    To  that  same  sacred  grove 

Where  the  bright  colors  of  his  fate  he  wove 

When  life,  like  morning,  fair  before  him  lay. 

And  great  ambitions  blazoned  all  the  way. 

The  Athens  he  had  loved  and  lived  for,  came 

To  heap  its  curses  on  his  hated  name. 

And  not  he  only,  but  a  hapless  crowd. 

Some  brave  with  faith  and  some  with  terror  bowed, 

Doomed  to  the  torturing  ^take  by  vengeful  power, 

Made  sport  and  triumph  in  that  awful  hour. 

The  poor  distinction  singly  to  have  died 

A  glorious  martyr,  was  to  him  denied. 

All  undistinguished  in  the  woful  throng, 

His  very  name  soon  dropped  from  scornful  tongue, 

And  only  rose,  the  maddening  shouts  between, 

'*  So  £cu:e  all  followers  oi  the  Nazarene ! " 
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And  gleaming  gods  and  heroes  mocking  stood  ; 
Fair  smiled  the  groves  —  that  gave  his  fagot-wood ; 
And  underneath  a  tranquil,  smiling  sky, 
A  gray  old  man,  he  took  his  place  to  die. 

The  flames  leaped  up  into  the  face  of  heaven  ; 

The  smoke-clouds  in  a  thousand  shreds  were  riven  ; 

The  wanton  winds  afar  his  ashes  bore, 

And  Callaon's  name  and  fame  were  heard  no  more. 


No  more  ?  but  in  that  age  of  faithlessness 

A  soul  awoke,  and  felt  its  emptiness. 

Truth  found  new  votaries,  and  her  living  word 

Found  its  new-longing  souls  who  gladly  heard. 

And  they  who  welcomed  it  and  they  who  wrought, 

From  the  same  fount  their  inspiration  brought, — 

*Twas  Callaon's  word,  on  other  lips  made  dear, 

'Twas  Callaon's  spirit,  travelling  far  to  hear. 

His  great  thoughts  found  their  way,  and  voice  and  pen 

Made  them  the  common  heritage  of  men. 

And  eke  a  wandering  minstrel  far  and  near 
Breathed  a  new  strain  that  many  paused  to  hear ; 
And  hearts  grown  strange  to  virtue  thrilled  anew 
To  hear  of  love  despised,  yet  always  true  ; 
So  love  grew  purer,  faithfulness  more  strong. 
From  Callaon's  sorrow  blossomed  into  song. 

No  more  ?  in  hermit's  cave  and  wild  beast's  den, 

In  desert  waste  and  lonely  mountain  glen. 

The  story  passed  from  Christian  lip  to  lip 

Of  martyred  saints  in  high  companionship. 

His  life-blood  flowed  into  that  sacred  tide 

That  rolled  with  deepening  current  far  and  wide  ; 

It  helped  the  fearful  with  their  ills  to  cope  ; 

It  nerved  the  fainting  to  look  up  iu  hope ; 

It  touched  at  length  those  prophet-lips  that  hurled 

Defiance  to  the  master  of  the  world,, — 

'*£urn,  torture,  slaughter — but  of  this  take  heed 

The  blood  of  martyrs  is  the  Churches'  seed ! " 

Those  countless  martyrs'  names  are  all  forgot, 
But  great  Tertullian's  faith  has  perished  not. 
The  old  truth-seekers  nameless  lived  and  died, 
But  wisdom  is  forever  justified. 
So  though  to  Callaon's  fame  no  plaudits  rung, 
No  statue  rose,  no  bard  his  honors  sung, 
Though  all  his  dreams  were  vain,  his  hopes  a  cheat, 
And  all  his  days  were  bitter,  long  defeat,  — 
Since  truth  was  clearer  for  his  service  given, 
Since  life  was  nobler  that  he  died  for  heaven, 
O  reverent  scholar,  had  that  life  no  gain  ? 
O  faithful  Christian,  did  he  die  in  vain  ? 
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Where  Callaon's  soul  passed  on  —  what  dearer  light 
Opened  refiil^nt  on  his  longing  sight, 
What  loftier  truth,  what  guidance  there  befel, 
What  answering  love,  it  is  not  ours  to  tell. 
Enough,  that  freed  from  all  life's  scorn  and  pain. 
Somewhere  he  lives,  and  does  not  live  in  vain. 

But  Callaon  still  is  here ;  wherever  youth, 
With  ejres  adoring,  turns  its  face  towards  truth ; 
Wherever  learning  seeks  the  highest  good, 
And  science  feels  after  the  unknown  God ; 
Wherever  faith  lays  hold  on  things  divine, 
Wherever  love  sets  up  its  heavenly  shrine. 
Though  Phalos  vainly  to  the  gods  might  pray, 
The  life  of  Callaon  has  not  passed  away. 
If  all  he  lived  for  lives  when  he  is  dead. 
He  lives,  though  twice  a  thousand  years  are  fled. 

Heroes  and  gods  have  but  their  idle  songs  ; 
To  him,  forgotten,  better  fate  belongs. 
His  glory  only  has  unfading  youth 
Who  shares  the  immortality  of  truth. 


Henrietta  A.  Bingham. 


Legend  of  the  Little  Shepherdess. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 


II. 

ON  Aria,  who  had  listened  with  all  her 
soul  to  the  legend  of  Wanda,  it  bad 
made  a  profound  impression.  No  doubt  of 
its  truth  for  a  moment  entered  her  mind. 
How  could  she  doubt  it  when  she,  **a  sight- 
less maiden  of  mortal  mould,"  had  herself 
been  clasped  in  the  arms  of  the  little  Shep- 
herdess ?  While  the  nuns,  with  awe-struck 
voices,  were  discussing  the  matter,  she  was 
revolving  it  in  her  little  mind,  and  asking 
herself  what  part  she  was  to  perform  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  Every  fibre  of 
her  heart  beat  with  strange  expectation, 
and  every  nerve  was  being  braced  to  meet 
whatever  of  the  awfiil  or  superhuman  might 
be  before  her.  She  no  longer  gave  ear  to 
their  garrulous  conversation.  She  scarcely 
knew  when  they  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
cloak  and  told  her  it  was  nearly  night  and 
time  for  her  to  go ;  but  taking  the  hand  of 
Sister  Scolastica,  whose  turn  it  was  to  ac- 
company her  home,  left  the  convent  in  a 
kind  of  dream. 

They  were  half-way  down  the  mountain 
and  Scolastica,  whose  heart  was  drawn  out 


by  Aria  more  than  by  any  other  human  be- 
ing, was  filling  the  child's  ears  with  the 
mystic  lore  that  haunted  her  own  imagina- 
tion, when,  with  a  shrill  cry  she  suddenly 
broke  firom  her  side,  and  calling  aloud, 
"Jeronymo!  Jeronymo!"  ran  ^t  away 
and  disappeared  among  the  pines.  Aria 
stood,  startled,  bewildered  by  the  strange 
event,  but  scarcely  surprised.  In  the  mood 
engendered  by  the  events  of  the  last  few 
hours,  the  uncommon  and  mysterious 
seemed  the  most  natural.  Alone  on  the 
mountain  as  she  was,  blind  and  help- 
less, unable  to  move  without  danger,  she 
sat  calmly  down  and  waited,  sure  that  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  Scolastica  was  a 
step  towards  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophe- 
cy, in  whose  solution  she  felt  herself  mys- 
teriously involved.  Yet  she  asked  herself 
wonderingly,  where  could  Scolastica  be 
gone,  who  was  Jeronymo,  and  what  would 
become  of  her  if  Scolastica  did  not  return. 
Af^er  an  hour  she  began  to  listen  for  some 
sign  of  human  neighborhood,  and  at  length 
called  ;  but  her  voice  sounded  strange  and 
unnatural,  and  echoed  weirdly  back  from 
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the  rocks;  then  her  mood  changed,  and 
cowering  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  she 
buried  her  fisice  in  her  lap  and  sat  shivering 
with  loneliness  and  awe.  Was  she  to  die 
there  alone,  or  would  the  Little  Shepherd- 
ess appear  to  guide  her  home  ? 

As  she  reached  this  point  in  her  imagin- 
ings she  heard  footsteps,  and  with  a  shriek 
of  joy,  felt  the  arms  of  Scolastica  clasp  si- 
lently about  her  neck. 

"O  Scolastica!  dear  Scolastica!  what 
is  it  ?  "  she  cried,  forgetting  herself  as  she 
telt  the  bosom  against  which  she  was  close- 
ly pressed  heaving  with  irrepressible  ex- 
citement, and  heard  the  sob  i«  the  voice  of 
the  poor  nun  as  she  spoke  her  name. 

"  Dear  Scolastica !  tell  me  what  it  is.  I 
feel  your  heart  beat  against  mine,  as  if  it 
would  break  its  bounds.  Dear,  unhappy 
Scolastica !  I  love  you." 

Straight  to  the  heart  of  the  nun  went  the 
pitying  voice,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
she  could  remember  she  felt  an  infinite 
need  of  human  sympathy.  Until  now  God 
had  been  sufficient  for  her.  But  was  He 
not  far  ofl^  too  great  and  too  stem  to  care 
for  her?  The  little  loving  breast  beating 
against  her  own  was  more  to  her  at  that 
moment  than  God  and  all  the  Saints  in 
heaven.  The  secret  which  for  twenty 
years  she  had  poured  into  His  and  their 
ears  alone,  with  all  her  prayers  and  wrest- 
lings, what  were  they  to  them  in  their  far- 
off  bliss  ? 

"Aria!  little  blind,  loving  Aria!"  she 
wailed  out  with  dreary  pathos,  "  I  am  very 
wretched  !  I  want  to  tell  you  a  secret.  I 
have  told  it  to  God  on  my  knees  for  twenty 
years,  but  he  does  not  pity  me  nor  hear  my 
prayers.  But  you,  poor  child,"  —  she 
stopped,  then  added,  with  a  despairing 
moan,  "  yet  why  should  I  tell  you  ?  What 
can  you  do  for  me  ?  " 

"  I  can  love  you,"  said  little  Aria,  cling- 
ing still  closer  to  the  unhappy  nun.  "I 
can  pity  you  ! " 

"  Pity  me  then ;  for  oh.  Aria,  I  am  a  sin- 
ful woman !  Twenty  years  ago,  lured  and 
bewildered  by  the  unholy  love  of  my  con- 
fessor, a  weak  and  worldly  monk,  I  forgot 
my  vows  and  fled  the  convent  with  him. 
As  God  willed  it,  we  were  overtaken.  I 
was  carried  back  to  the  convent,  but  against 


him  the  dreadful  anathema  of  the  Church 
was  pronounced.  He  was  accursed  of  God 
and  man,  and  cast  out  forever  into  outer 
darkness.  In  his  despair,  he  became  a 
wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a  com- 
panion of  evil  men,  turning  away  from  all 
good  and  giving  himself  to  all  that  is  sin- 
ful. I  was  sent  to  this  convent,  as  most 
secluded  from  the  world,  and  here  I  have 
done  penance  in  sackcloth  and  ashes 
through  all  these  twenty  years.  They 
think  it  is  for  my  own  sins  alone  that  I 
wear  out  my  life  in  prayer  and  scourgings, 
but  oh,  it  is  far  more  for  his  !  I  plead  all 
the^long  night,  when  the  other  nuns  sleep, 
for  his  salvation,  but  God  does  not  hear 
me.  Long  ago  the  Abbess  assured  me, 
with  tears  of  pity,  that  my  own  sin  was  ex- 
piated and  forgiven.  But  O  Aria  !  what  is 
it  to  me  that  my  own  soul  is  saved  if  he 
whom  I  loved,  and  by  my  weak  yielding, 
destroyed,  is  lo*st !  lost !  lost ! " 

"  But  how  can  you  know,  poor  Scolasti- 
ca, that  he,  too,  has  not  repented  and 
turned  from  his  evil  ways  ? "  and  Aria 
pleaded  with  pitying  voice. 

"  I  know  it  because  he  is  at  this  moment 
a  hunted  fugitive  among  these  mountains  ; 
his  hand  is  even  now  red  with  human  blood, 
and  the  mark  of  Cain  is  on  his  brow.  I 
have  seen  him  this  day.  It  was  he  I  called 
when  I  left  you.  I  overtook  him,  and  he 
cursed  me  with  bitter  curses.  O  Aria !  he 
is  lost !  lost !  and  to  my  soul  half  his  guilt 
cleaves !  Have  I  not  prayed  and  scourged 
myself  enough  ?  Then  I  will  redouble  my 
prayers  and  scourgings.  I  will  grovel  in 
the  dust  at  the  feet  of  God  until  he  hear 
me!" 

As  she  wailed  out  this,  the  wretched 
nun  fell  prone  upon  her  face,  and  sobbed 
and  groaned,  praying  in  passionate  de- 
spair : 

"  O  God !  pity  and  pardon  him  !  Take 
back  the  forgiveness  from  my  own  soul, 
and  touch  his  heart  with  the  fire  of  repent- 
ance, that  he  may  live  and  not  die  for- 
ever ! " 

"Dear  Scolastica!"  cried  Aria,  trying 
to  raise  the  prostrate  nun,  all  trembling  at 
her  story  and  her  despair.  "  Dear  Scolas- 
tica, be  comforted !  I  will  pray  for  him. 
Perhaps  God  would  hear  me." 
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"Yes,  pray  for  him !  pray  for  him,  Ar- 
ia ! "  sobbed  out  the  nun,  rising  to  her 
knees  and  clasping  the  child  as  the  drown- 
ing man  clutches  at  the  saving  plank. 
"  God  sent  the  Little  Shepherdess  to  com- 
fort you ;  he  will  surely  listen  to  your  pray- 
ers. Pray  for  him  !  and  O  Aria,  pray  for 
me ! " 

"  I  will  pray  for  you  both,  and  God  will 
hear  my  prayer.  I  know  he  will  hear  my 
prayer !  *'  was  the  child*s  undoubting  as- 
surance, as  with  gentle  hand  she  comforted 
the  poor  nun,  and  drew  her  on  her  way 
again.  , 

They  walked  on  in  silence  that  was  bet- 
ter than  words,  the  heart  of  Scolastica  lean- 
ing on  the  faith  of  the  child,  until  the  little 
hamlet  was  reached,  when,  leaving  Aria  at 
her  father's  door,  the  nun  turned  back,  and 
with  bowed  head  and  lingering  steps,  went 
up  the  mountain. 

Aria  and  her  mother  sat  alone  by  the  lit- 
tle glimmering  fire  that  night,  waiting  for 
the  return  of  the  father,  who  was  watching 
by  the  bed  of  a  sick  neighbor.  The  other 
children  were  sound  asleep,  for  it  was  mid- 
night, and  Aria  was  telling  her  mother  in 
whispered  tones  the  events  of  the  day, 
when  a  bright  light  shone  through  the 
cracks  of  the  window-shutter  into  the 
room.  The  mother  started  and  clutched 
Aria's  hand. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  mother  ?  " 

"A  light  like  a  torch  shone  into  the 
room,"  whispered  Gerda ;  "hush!  a  strang- 
er is  coming." 

Both  listened  anxiously,  and  soon  heard 
footsteps,  which  were  followed  by  a  loud 
knock  at  the  door,  and  a  harsh  voice  rude- 
ly demanding  entrance. 

Mother  and  daughter  remained  silent, 
when,  with  fierce  oaths,  the  door  was  burst 
open,  and  on  the  threshold  stood  a  sinister 
looking  man,  holding  a  flickering  torch  in 
his  hand.  He  looked  about  the  hut,  seem- 
ing surprised  at  the  extreme  poverty  of 
everything. 

"  Who  lives  here  ? "  he  demanded,  in  a 
rude  voice. 

"Rolf  Bernard,"  answered  the  woman, 
summoning  all  her  courage  to  her  aid. 

"Where  is  he?"  again  demanded  the 
man,  stepping  into  the  room,  and  deliber- 


ately placing  his  torch  in  a  ring  fixed  in 
the  wall  for  that  purpose. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation  the  woman 
informed  him,  when  he  coolly  sat  down  and 
demanded  food  and  drink. 

"  I  am  hungry  and  I  will  pay  you.  I 
have  money." 

The  woman  rose,  took  a  loaf  of  bread 
from  a  little  cupboard,  and  placed  it  before 
him,  with  a  dish  of  water. 

"  This  is  food  for  a  dog  1 "  he  growled. 
"  Have  you  nothing  better  ?  " 

"  It  is  all  we  have,  and  is  such  as  we  eat 
ourselves,"  she  quietly  answered. 

A  look  of  scorn  passed  over  the  man's 
face  as  he  glanced  at  her,  then  at  the  straw 
pallets  on  which  the  children  lay  sleeping, 
and  around  the  bare  room,  destitute  of  all 
conveniences. 

"You  don't  seem  to  be  rich,"  he  re- 
marked, with  a  sneering  laugh. 

"  No ;  we  are  very  poor." 

"  Good  enough  for  you !  What  are  you 
here  in  this  miserable  valley  for?" 

Gerda  turned  away  without  answering, 
but  Aria,  who  had  listened  breathlessly  to 
all  that  passed,  kept  her  blind  eyes  fixed 
intently  on  the  man's  face;  he  soon  ob- 
served it,  and  angrily  inquired : 

"What  does  that  little  huzzy  bore  me 
through  with  her  great  staring  eyes  for,  as 
if  she  wanted  to  read  my  soul  ?  " 

"Ah,  sir!"  exclaimed  the  poor  mother, 
"  the  unfortunate  child  cannot  see  you ;  she 
is  blind." 

"  A  blind  jchild  ! "  sneered  the  man ; 
"  another  piece  of  good  fortune ! " 

The  indignant  mother  made  no  reply  to 
this  insult,  but  she  observed  that  the  man 
watched  the  blind  eyes  from  under  his 
bushy  eyebrows,  as  if  he  could  not  turn  his 
own  away. 

"  Why  did  you  curse  Sister  Scolastica  ?  " 
inquired  Aria,  with  sudden  fearlessness. 

At  this  question  the  man  started  from 
his  seat,  and  seizing  his  torch,  dashed  it  on 
the  floor  and  rushed  out  of  the  house. 

Gerda  instantly  followed  him. 

"Jeronymo!  Jeronymol"  she  called 
with  all  her  strength.  "Come  back!  It 
js  night,  and  you  have  no  home." 

But  she  received  no  answer,  and  the  re- 
ceding footsteps  of  the  fugitive  sounded 
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farther  and  farther  off,  until  she  heard 
them  no  longer.  She  stood  and  listened  a 
few  minutes,  while  the  cold  night  air  blew 
on  her  face,  then  slowly  and  thoughtfully 
went  back  to  the  hut. 

The  torch  was  extinguished,  but  the 
glimmering  of  the  fire  upon  the  hearth 
showed  her  that  Aria  was  no  longer  there. 
"  Poor  blind  thing !  she  is  tired  and  sad, 
and  has  gone  to  bed,"  said  the  mother  to 
herself.  "  I  will  go  too,  for  Rolf  will  not 
come  home  before  morning." 

She  lay  down  by  the  side  of  one  of  her 
children,  but  it  was  long  before  sleep  came 
to  her  eyes. 

As  she  had  surmised  would  be  the  case, 
her  husband  did  not  return  until  morning, 
and  casting  his  eyes  about  the  hut,  his  first 
question  was : 

"Where  can  Aria  be?" 
Gerda  looked  anxiously  to  the  farther 
comer,  and  at  once  perceived  that  Aria's 
bed  was  empty.     A  deadly  terror  seized 
her.     She  remembered  the  peculiar  fond- 
ness of  the  child  for  the  night  air,  and  could 
only  repeat  her  husband's  question  : 
"Where  can  Aria  be?" 
In  two  minutes  every  member  of  the 
family  was  out  searching  the  valley  and  the 
nearest  heights.    They  called  her  name  in 
deadly,  fear,  but  no  Aria  replied,  nor  was 
she  to  be  found. 

The  anguish  of  the  parents  was  inde- 
scribable. They  had  borne  want  and  dan- 
ger with  unflinching  courage,  but  how  could 
they  bear  up  under  this  dreadful  infliction  ? 
The  father  could  only  believe  the  unfortu- 
nate child,  lost  in  her  blindness,  had  fallen 
down  some  precipice,  or  into  the  rapid  riv- 
er, which  had  borne  her  poor  little  body 
away  forever.  But  in  the  mother's  heart  a 
dreadful  suspicion  pointed  to  the  wretched 
man  who  had  entered  their  hut  at  midnight, 
and  whom  she  recognized,  after  the  lapse 
of  many  years,  as  her  husband's  infamous 
and  discarded  brother.  Could  he  have 
stolen  their  child  ?  " 

Not  daring  to  give  utterance  to  this 
thought,  she  hid  it  in  her  own  heart,  while 
all  the  long  day  they  explored  the  valley 
and  mountain  sides  in  vain.  Evening  came 
at  last.  No  food  had  passed  the  lips  of  the 
unhappy  family  that  day,  but  unconscious 


of  hunger,  they  still  continued  their  search 
for  the  missing  child,  reaching  at  last  the 
foot  of  the  Honeystone.  Here  the  poor 
mother's  courage  gave  way,  and  she  sank 
npon  her  knees. 

"It  is  in  vain  to  search  longer!"  she 
cried,  in  a  voice  of  agony.  "  O  husband  I 
let  us  bow  our  heads  in  submission,  and 
pray  that  the  end  of  our  poor  child  may 
have  been  easy." 

They  knelt  together,  and  lifting  their 
hands,  the  prayer  fpr  the  beloved  child 
went  up  to  heaven. 

As  they  rose  to  their  feet  again,  the 
sounds  of  music  came  down  the  mouptain. 
It  was  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  that  Aria  had 
loved  to  sing,  and  it  was  her  lovely  voice, 
but  it  sounded  faint  and  far  off. 

"Great  God  I  what  is  it?"  they  ex- 
claimed,  gazing  up.  And  well  might  they 
ask ;  for  there,  far  up  on  the  dizzy,  perilous 
summit,  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  Honey- 
stone,  where  mortal  foot  had  never  trod  be- 
fore, surrounded  by  yawning  gulfs  and 
frightful  precipices,  walked  the  blind  girl. 
A  soft  light,  that  revealed  her  little  figure 
but  could  not  irradiate  the  surrounding 
darkness,  accompanied  her. 

A  nameless  joy  and  anguish  filled  the 
mother's  breast.  Her  child  was  alive,  but 
the  next  moment  might  see  her  a  shattered 
corpse  at  her  feet,  or  plunge  her  into  some 
inaccessible  gulf.  Not  a  word  was  spoken. 
All  stood  breathless  while  the  hymn,  every 
moment  swelling  louder  and  clearer,  still 
rose  and  fell  without  interruption,  until  the 
blind  child  at  last  was  folded  safe  and 
sound  on  her  mother's  breast. 

"  I  have  seen  again  ! "  was  her  first  ex- 
clamation, as  her  mother,  too  full  to  speak, 
still  held  her  close.  "Not  you,  mother, 
nor  father,  but  the  beautiful  Shepherdess. 
Mother,  you  know  when  the  strange  man 
ran  away  last  night,  and  you  followed  him. 
I  went  out  after  you,  to  cool  my  burning 
head  and  eyes.  I  was  sad  and  wanted  to 
cry,  but  the  tears  would  not  come.  When 
I  felt  the  cool  night  air  blowing  about  me 
I  felt  better,  and  kept  on  walking  until  I 
found  myself  by  the  old  hollow  beach  tree, 
where  I  had  been  with  you  so  many  times, 
and  there  I  sat  down  to  rest.  All  at  once 
I  seemed  to  feel  soft  lips  kissing  my  eyes. 
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I  opened  them  after  the  kisses,  and  I  saw! 
And  oh,  how  beautiful  the  earth  is,  and 
how  beautiful  the  sky !  All  the  dark  cov- 
ering was  lighted  by  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  stars,  and  when  these  faded  and 
went  to  sleep  all  the  sky  grew  bright  with 
a  rosy  glow.  The  heavens  seemed  like  a 
crimson  sea.  from  which  the  golden  sun 
rose  up,  and  everything  seemed  to  wake  to 
life  and  beauty.  All  the  flowers  opened 
their  cups,  as  if  to  drink  in  the  beautiful 
light  O  mother,  how  happy  I  was !  I 
could  not  look  enough  on  so  much  beauty ! 
All  of  a  sudden  I  turned  my  head,  and 
there  stood  the  Little  Shepherdess  and  her 
lamb ;  and  oh,  how  sweetly  she  smiled  on 
me! 

<'*Come,'  said  she,  taking  my  hand; 
'  come  with  me )  I  want  to  lead  you  up  into 
my  mountain.' 

"  I  jumped  up,  delighted  to  go  with  her, 
and  we  walked  on  hand  in  hand,  and,  moth- 
er, it  was  so  strange !  wherever  the  Little 
Shepherdess  set  her  foot  the  flowers  grew 
brighter  than  they  were  before,  and  little 
white  birds  and  painted  butterflies  kept  fly- 
ing about  her  head.  We  kept  climbing 
higher  and  higher,  but  I  did  not  feel  tired- 
It  often  seemed  to  me  that  my  feet  did  not 
touch  the  ground,  but  as  if  wings  had 
grown  that  bore  me  gently  up  through  the 
air.  « 

"  When  we  had  reached  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  millions  and  millions  of  little  in- 
sects came  humming  about  us. 

"*  These  are  my  bees,*  said  the  Little 
Shepherdess,  holding  out  her  hand.  They 
settled  all  over  it,  and  all  over  my  hand, 
but  did  not  hurt  me.  The  kind  Little 
Shepherdess  then  brought  me  milk  and 
honey,  as  she  did  that  time  in  the  church 
vault ;  and  she  took  me  in  her  arms  and 
kissed  me,  and  said  : 

"  *  I  love  you,  little  Aria,  and  the  time  will 
come  when  we  shall  always  be  together, 
and  never  be  separated  any  more.' 

"  I  began  to  cry  when  she  said  this,  for 
I  thought  of  you,  mother,  and  how  grieved 
you  must  be  at  my  loss ;  and  I  told  the 
Little  Shepherdess  what  made  me  cry ;  but 
she  stroked  my  cheeks  and  said : 

"*Go  home  to  your  parents,  Aila,  that 
you  may  lessen  their  sorrow,  and  my  bees 


shall  bring  you  some  honey.  Only  tap  on 
the  old  tree  when  you  can  hear  the  death 
worm  gnawing;  you  will  always  And  the 
honey  there.* 

"  As  she  said  this  the  bees  went  away, 
only  a  few  remaining.    I  began  to  tremble. 

"  *  How  shall  I  climb  over  the  dreadful 
abysses?*  I  asked.  'And  if  I  am  blind 
again,  who  will  lead  me  ?  * 

"The  Shepherdess  took  a  little  bee  that 
still  rested  on  her  hand. 

"  *  This  shall  be  your  leader,'  she  said ; 
*but  if  the  way  terrifies  you,  and  your  cour- 
age fails,  you  have  only  to  pray  and  sing 
some  holy  hymn,  and  the  mountains  and 
the  valleys  will  become  level  to  your  feet, 
and  you  will  walk  without  danger,  and  you 
will  not  become  blind  again  until  a  great 
sinner  has  touched  your  hand.* 

'*  I  wanted  to  thank  the  kind  Little  Shep- 
herdess, but  before  I  could  speak  she  was 
gone,  and  all  I  could  see  was  a  light  shape, 
like  a  cloud,  rising  up  into  heaven,  while 
the  lamb  remained  behind,  and  seemed  to 
have  become  a  stone. 

**  But  the  bee  went  humming  before  me, 
and  I  followed  her.  The  path  was  over 
fields  of  flowers  and  through  green  mead- 
ows. The  frightful  grey  rocks,  which  had 
so  terrified  me  to  look  down  upon,  had  dis- 
appeared. 

''As  I  was  walking  on,  there  was  a  quick 
running  behind  me,  and  I  stopped,  think- 
ing I  heard  a  voice  calling  for  help.  At 
that  moment  the  beautiful  fields  and  mead- 
ows vanished,  and  I  saw  only  jagged  rocks 
and  frightful  precipices  and  yawning  gulfs 
closing  around  and  shutting  me  in. 

"Before  I  dared  to  walk  on  again  I  felt  a 
strong  hand  grasp  mine.  I  turned  to  see 
who  it  was,  but  I  was  blind  again  ;  the  old, 
dark  night  was  thick  around  me,  and  I  re- 
membered with  terror  that  I  was  far  firom 
home,  robbed  of  the  power  of  seeing,  and 
in  a  world  of  gulfs  and  precipices.  Then 
I  heard  a  voice  that  I  knew ;  it  was  that  of 
the  man  who  was  in  our  hut  last  night- 
But  his  voice  was  gentler  than  then;  it 
trembled  when  he  spoke,  and  his  hand  was 
burning  hot. 

" '  Is  this  you,  wonderful  child  with  the 
burning  eyes  ?  *  he  asked.  *  Oh,  save  me ! 
save  me  !  for  the  avenger  of  blood  is  be- 
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hiod  me.  Let  me  not  die  without  repent- 
ance! let  me  not  sink  in  despair!  See, 
child !  I  have  been  lost  here  for  weeks,  — 
here,  where  I  once  knew  every  rock  and 
cave.  I  know  a  place  of  refuge,  but  I  can't 
find  my  way  there  now,  a  bloody  shadow 
walks  all  the  time  at  my  side.  Lead  me  in 
the  right  way ;  show  me  the  path  to  my 
place  of  refuge ! ' 

^Poor  blind  child!  how  could  I  show 
the  seeing  man  the  way  over  the  abysses  ? 
But  he  did  not  seem  to  see  the  folly  of  his 
request  His  agony  only  increased,  and  he 
whispered : 

"* Little  girl,  I  killed  him.  /slew  the 
man  whose  shadow  dogs  me.  But  he  was 
worse  than  I.  I  found  a  treasure  which 
had  been  buried  for  years  in  an  old  robber 
castle,  and  we  dug  it  together,  and  we  were 
to  divide  it  honestly.  I  had  a  right  to 
more  than  half.  But  when  the  box  was 
opened  he  was  so  dazzled  by  the  gold  and 
the  gems  that  he  wanted  all,  and  we  quar- 
reled. We  iR^re  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice 
and  he  tried  to  push  me  over,  but  I  was 
stronger  than  he,  and  I  heard  his  body  go 
crashing  down  among  the  rocks.  The 
moon  only  saw  the  deed,  the  roar  of  the 
waterfall  drowned  the  noise,  but  they  found 
the  body,  and  men  are  after  me,  and  his 
bloody  shadow  is  always  at  my  side,  how- 
ever fast  I  run.  The  men  want  the  treas- 
ure, but  you  shall  have  it  after  I  have  puri- 
fied it  by  repentance.' 

"  O  mother !  cold  shudders  shook  me  as 
I  listened  to  the  bad  man,  but  I  remem- 
bered that  the  blessed  Saviour  died  for 
such  as  he ;  I  remembered  that  the  dear 
Uttle  Shepherdess  told  me  when  my  cour- 
age £uled,  to  pray,  so  I  prayed,  and  I  took 
the  hands  of  the  despairing  man  in  mine, 
and  begged  him: 

"'Pray !  pray  to  God  for  mercy  and  the 
bloody  shadow  will  leave  you,  and  your 
heart  will  grow  soft' 
"But  he  only  laughed  and  said : 
"  *  How  can  I  pray  ?"    I  have  not  prayed 
I  since  I  was  a  happy  monk,  and  have  for- 
gotten all  the  words.' 

***Then  I  will  pray  for  you,'  I  said ;  and 
I  folded  his  hands  and  prayed  for  him  in 
my  poor,  childish  way,  while  he  stammered 


the  words  after  me.  But  he  grew  calmer, 
and  when  our  prayer  was  ended,  he  said : 

"  *  My  heart  is  lighter ;  the  shadow  has 
left  my  side ;  if  I  could  only  find  my  lost 
path  I  would  go  to  a  place  I  know  of,  where 
I  could  repent  and  pray.' 

"  Then  I  felt  happy. 

"'Come,'  said  I,  *God  will  guide  us; 
give  me  your  hand  and  let  me  lead  you.' 

"He  gave  me  his  hand,  and  over  the 
dreadful  gulfs  and  the  cruel  focks  we 
walked,  he  trembling  and  shrinking,  but  I 
as  if  led  by  the  Little  Shepherdess,  with 
firm  and  safe  steps.  At  last  the  man 
stopped. 

"*Now  I  know  the  way,'  he  said;  *  yon- 
der is  the  great  peak  ;  I  remember.  God 
bless  you  child  I  the  savior  of  my  body  and 
my  soul!  But  what  will  you  do?  You 
cannot  follow  me,  for  my  way  is  not  yours. 
How  will  you  get  home  ?  We  are  on  this 
high  mountain,  and  not  a  step  can  you  go 
without  danger.' 

"  I  was  not  afraid. 

" '  God  will  take  care  of  me,'  I  said  ;  *  if 
it  is  his  will  that  I  should  find  my  parents, 
I  shall.  If  I  fall  down  some  precipice  I 
shall  certainly  fall  into  His  arms.' 

"  At  that  moment  I  heard  the  little  bee 
humming  louder  than  ever,  and  I  said 
good-bye,  and  left  the  poor  sinner  praying 
and  sobbing  behind  me.  I  followed  the 
bee  and  sung  my  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  and 
here  I  am  safe." 

"  What  an  imagination  you  have,  child !" 
cried  the  mother,  frightened  and  weeping. 
"How  you  do  mix  up  dreams  and  re- 
ality!" 

Aria  shook  her  head. 

"Mother,  I  have  told  you  no  dream. 
Come  with  me  where  the  good  Shepherd- 
ess keeps  her  honey." 

She  walked  straight  to  an  old  dead  tree, 
and  putting  her  ear  to  the  hollow  trunk, 
listened  a  moment,  then,  with  a  happy  little 
laugh,  tapped  upon  it  The  tree  fell  apart 
at  her  touch,  and  all  the  immense  hollow 
was  filled  with  golden  honey.  ' 

The  children  shouted  with  joy,  and  were 
soon  enjoying  a  feast,  but  the  parents  pon- 
dered the  strange  thing  in  their  hearts. 

After  these  events  several  months  went 
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by.  The  wild  Huns  returned  no  more  to 
the  valley,  and  everything  went  on  quietly. 
But  a  great  change  came  over  Aria.  Her 
cheeks  grew  paler  from  day  to  day ;  her 
songs  ceased  to  be  heard,  and  her  step 
was  languid  and  slow.  Her  parents  and 
the  good  nuns  watched  her  with  fear  and 
trembling.  To  no  one  among  the  latter 
except  Scolastica  did  she  confide  the  secret 
of  her  meeting  with  the  murderer  Jerony- 
mo.  As  she  told  her  of  his  repentance  and 
his  prayers,  hope  and  joy  entered  the  nun's 
heart,  and  a  great  longing  grew  up  there  to 
see  him  once  more.  She  watched  for  him 
around  the  Honeystone,  but  he  did  not  ap- 
pear. Her  prayers  were  put  up  night  and 
day  for  him  and  for  Aria,  who  every  day 
grew  more  incomprehensible  to  all. 

She  would  rise  up  in  her  bed,  sound 
asleep,  her  eyes,  now  larger  and  darker 
than  ever,  fixed  on  the  distance,  her  lips 
sometimes  moving  in  prayer,  sometimes 
whispering,  as  if  trying  to  comfort  and  en- 
courage some  one  others  could  not  see. 
Then  she  would  bend  her  ear,  as  if  listen- 
ing for  an  answer,  clasping  her  hands, 
great  tears  slowly  trickling  down  her 
cheeks,  (ierda's  heart  beat  with  dread 
and  fear  as  she  witnessed  this  strange  agi- 
tation of  the  child,  but  she  dared  not  dis- 
turb her. 

One  night  during  one  of  these  crises,  she 
called  her  husband  and  they  watched  to- 
gether. Suddenly  a  low,  wailing  cry  burst 
from  Aria,  her  folded  hands  were  white 
and  cold  as  death,  and  her  pale  features 
expressed  the  deepest  sorrow.  At  the 
same  moment  the  tolling  of  a  bell  loud  and 
slow  was  distinctly  heard. 

"  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  "  gasped  Ger- 
da,  turning  her  pale  face  toward  her  hus- 
band. 

"  It  is  the  storm  driving  through  the  bel- 
fry of  the  old  church,"  he  replied,  pale  as 
his  wife.  He  knew  that  the  night  was 
lovely  and  still,  and  that  the  bell  was  tolled 
by  hands  that  were  not  of  this  world. 

The  heavy  tolling  wakened  Aria  from 
her  sleep,  and  she  whispered,  a  strange 
tremble  in  her  voice. 

"  Do  you  hear  the  bell  toll  ?  He  who 
caused  the  sin  and  sorrow  of  Scolastica 
has  this  moment  died.    Father,  did  you 


know  he  was  your  brother  ?  His  body  lies 
tar  down  in  the  earth,  in  a  cave  that  can  be 
reached  only  by  the  most  frightful  path. 
Go  for  Scolastica,  father,  as  soon  as  day 
dawns,  and  I  will  lead  her  and  you  to  his 
cell,  that  she  may  pray  for  his  soul,  and 
that  we  may  bury  him  where  he  died." 

Aria's  word  was  now  law  with  her  par- 
ents. Neither  thought  of  opposing  any  of 
her  desires.  Scolastica  was  brought  to  the 
hut,  and  together  she  and  Gerda  prepared 
a  shroud.  The  children  gathered  flowers, 
and  all  went  up  the  mountain,  whither  the 
invisible  leader  of  the  child  drew  her. 

After  long  toil  and  fatigue  they  stood 
upon  the  Honeystone,  where  only  masses 
of  grey  rock,  covered  with  moss  and  stunt- 
ed pines,  met  their  eyes.  Aria  walked 
straight  to  a  rift  in  the  midst  of  the  Honey- 
stone, where  the  frowning  walls  ran  sheer 
down  many  hundred  feet 

"  We  must  go  down  here." 

"My  poor,  foolish  child!"  screamed 
Gerda,  seizing  her  by  the*!arm.  "  You  are 
mad !  For  Heaven's  sake  do  not  think  of 
such  a  thing !  A  single  false  step  in  this 
frightful  gulf  would  be  your  death.  You 
cannot  see  its  horrors.  No  human  being 
could  dare  its  descent  and  live.  Who 
knows  what  savage  beasts  may  make  their 
den  here  ?  " 

"  I  know,  mother,  that  the  starving  wolf 
lives  here  and  watches  tor  his  prty." 

As  she  said  this  a  dismal  howl  came  up 
from  the  gulf,  and  a  gaunt  wolf,  with  brist- 
ling hair  and  lolling  tongue,  leaped  out  and 
stood  rolling  his  red  eyes  around,  as  if 
meditating  which  should  be  his  first  victim. 
But  as  the*  blind  girl,  with  folded  hands, 
quietly  approached  him,  he  uttered  a  howl 
of  fear,  and  turning  to  flee,  plunged  sheer 
down  the  awful  gulf  and  was  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  rocks. 

All  stood  paralyzed  at  the  danger  they 
had  escaped.  Gerda,  seizing  Aria,  frauti- , 
cally  cried: 

"Come  home,  child!  quick!  Never 
shah  you  put  your  foot  in  that  frightful 
gulf!  It  leads  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth ! " 

But  Aria,  gently  extricating  herself  from 
the  imprisoning  arms,  gravely  demanded : 

"  Mother,  is  your  faith  in  God  so  small 
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that  you  dare  not  trust  him  in  the  earth  as 
well  as  upon  it  ?  " 

Turning  to  the  gulf,  and  softly  mur- 
muring :  "  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commit 
my  feet,"  she  commenced  the  descent  of 
the  narrow  gorge,  whose  convoluted  sides 
sometimes  approached  so  near  one  another 
that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  a  man 
could  wind  his  way  through,  and  which 
were  often  so  steep  and  dark  it  was  nearly 
impossible  to  discern  a  fodthold.  In  terror 
and  dismay  the  rest  followed  their  blind 
leader  down  the  dreadful  paths,  her  clear, 
sweet  song,  as  she  went  swiftly  before 
them,  their  only  guide,  until  they  at  last 
safely  reached  the  bottom.  There  they 
took  breath  and  looked  around  them.  A 
little  patch  of  blue  sky,  hundreds  of  feet 
above  their  heads,  was  the  only  indication 
that  the  blessed  light  of  heaven  still  shone 
upon  the  earth.  On  every  side  was  deso- 
lation, —  naked  rocks  of  every  awful  shape, 
silence  —  the  silence  of  death,  with  just 
light  enough  to  discern,  at  the  entrance  of 
a  cave,  which,  like  a  coffin,  measured  only 
a  few  feet,  the  body  of  the  sinner,  lying 
dead. 

God  alone  could  tell  what  had  been  his 
last  hours.  Pale,  emaciated,  they  could 
have  said  he  died  of  slow  starvation,  had 
not  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  pitcher  of  water 
stood,  untouched,  by  his  side.  His  hands, 
which  were  prayerfully  folded,  as  it  in 
prayer,  held  a  scroll,  on  which  was  in- 
scribed : 

"  To  blind  Aria,  my  niece,  and  ihe  angel 
who  led  me  to  salvation,  I  bequeath  the 
treasure  which  will  be  found  here." 

But  no  one,  at  this  moment,  thought  of 
the  earthly  treasures.  The  awe-stricken 
Rolf  at  once  recognized  in  the  attenuated 
features  of  the  silent  man  before  him,  the 
brother  from  whom,  on  account  of  his 
crimes,  he  had  been  so  long  estranged,  and 
thought  that  perhaps  if  he  had  been  less 
unforgiving,  the  career  of  crime  might  not 
have  been  so  fearful. 

Scolastica  folded  her  hands  above  the 
dead  one,  and  thought,  not  of  his  sins,  but 


of  his  repentance.  Lifting  her  eyes,  radi- 
ant with  divine  joy,  "  O  God,"  burst  forth 
in  clear  joyous  tones,  "  now  I  know  that 
my  prayers  have  not  been  in  vain.  That 
this  man's  crimes  are  forgiven, -and  my  own 
sins  expiated,  thanks  to  thy  everlasting 
love ! " 

Without  another  word  she  rose  to  her 
feet,  and,  with  a  pe^ce  upon  her  face  none 
of  them  had  ever  seen  before,  as  if  she  had 
been  dressing  him  for  a  bridal,  arrayed  the 
dead  man  in  his  last  robes.  Rolf  had 
trenched  a  grave,  and  they  buried  him 
where  he  lay,  Scolastica  silently  praying, 
but  Aria  singing  a  song  of  salvation. 

Great  beyond  expectation  was  the  treas- 
ure of  gold  and  precious  stones  which  they 
found. 

"  God  will  teach  me  how  to  use  it,"  said 
Aria,  simply,  when  she  began  to  realize  its 
value.    And  she  was  right. 

From  that  day  the  doom  seemed  removed 
from  the  convent  and  the  valley.  No  bar- 
barous warriors  ever  visited  the  latter  again, 
but  plenty  and  prosperity  after  awhile, 
reigned  throughout  its  borders.  The  con- 
vent was  repaired,  and  the  old  nuns,  hap- 
pier than  ever,  spent  their  days  in  prayer 
and  song  and  work.  They  were  every- 
where where  help  was  needed,  renewing 
their  youth  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valley.  The  treasure  of  Aria  was  the  treas- 
ure of  all  who  needed.  The  warmth  of 
the  valley  insured  the  ripening  of  early 
crops  the  husbandmen  planted.  New  nuns 
came  in  to  take  the  place  of  those  who 
died,  and  Scolastica  lived  long,  the  happi- 
est and  the  gentlest  of  all.  Aria  lived  to 
old  age,  seeing  through  the  hundred  eyes 
of  others,  and  loved  and  cherished  of  all. 

The  Little  Shepherdess  was  seen  no 
more,  but  it  grew  to  be  a  firm  belief  among 
the  nuns  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
that  her  spirit  had  entered  into  blind  Aria. 
Whether  this  was  founded  on  tact  it  is 
hard  to  say.  But  it  Is  very  certain  that 
during  Aria's  long  life  she  was,  in  reality, 
the  protecting  spirit  of  the  convent  and 
the  valley. 

Caroline  M.  Sawyer, 
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Bab  and  the   Babists. 


IN  the  year  1843  there  lived  in  the  £simous 
city  of  Shiraz  a  young  man  by  the  name 
of  Mirza-Ali-Mohammed.  Belonging  to  a 
family  of  some  rank,  he  had  received  a  good 
education,  or  what  passes  for  such  in  the 
East.  In  obedience  to  an  instinct  which 
seems  supreme  in  every  thoughtful  Asiatic 
mind,  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  theology.  Dissatisfied  with  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  his  country,  he  had  ex- 
plored other  systems  of  feith  in  search  of 
something  better.  He  had  read  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Christian  and  the  Jew;  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
ancient  Iran  ;  he  was  versed  in  that  caba- 
hstical  science^ that  occult  and  mysteri- 
ous philosophy  —  which  in  Asia  has  floated 
down  across  so  many  centuries  from  an  al- 
most unknown  antiquity.  This  work  of 
delving  into  the  abstnisest  mysteries  of 
speculation,  and  the  most  important  prob- 
lems of  religion,  whether  well  done  or  not, 
had  certainly  been  done  quickly.  The 
youthful  student  was  barely  nineteen  years 
of  ago.* 

This  youth  was  just  upon  the  point  of 
assuming  the  mos^  solemn  and  tragic  role 
upon  which  a  human  being  can  enter.  At 
an  age  when  studious  young  men,  with  us, 
have  hardly  attained  the  dignity  of  Sopho- 
mores in  college,  he  aspired  to  become  the 
founder  of  a  new  religion.  And  what  is 
strangest  of  all,  his  efforts  were  crowned 
with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  success. 
His  efforts  raised  a  storm  of  religious  en- 
thusiasm which,  in  a  few  years,  spread  from 
one  end  of  Persia  to  the  other,  and  even 
into  parte  of  India  and  Asia  Minor.  By  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  people,  this  pre- 
cocious prophet  was  regarded  as  a  divine 
being ;  by  the  rest,  as  a  monster  of  iniquity 
and  the  arch-enemy  of  Islam.    The  new 

*Mirza  K«zem  Beg,  in  hit  memoir,  Bmh  *t  Um  BmiuU, 
{ywmal  AMiatuju*^  vL  Str,  Vol  7.  >.  484,)  make*  th« 
youiifc  refenner  tone  yean  older  than  this.  But  we 
shall  follow  in  the  main  the  account  of  Count  de  Gob- 
ineau  in  his  Rtlii,  gt  PkiUs.  ians  PAsU  CentrdU^  who 
has  trusted  less  to  the  Mahometan  recitals.  There  is 
no  intrinsic  improbability  in  the  account  of  the  reform- 
el's  extreme  youthfulnets.  The  successor  to  his  high 
office  among  the  Babisa  was  a  jrouth  of  still  more  ten- 
der years. 


movement  became  a  theme  of  anxious  dis- 
cussion in  the  royal  palace ;  it  gathered 
around  itself  an  immense  number  of  enthu- 
siasts ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  at  the 
£siinte8t  intimation  from  their  leader ;  it 
threatened,  at  one  time,  to  subvert  both 
the  government  and  the  religion  of  Persia. 

The  youthful  reformer  had  already  per- 
formed that  duty  which  stands  at  the  very 
summit  of  Mahometan  ethics :  he  had  made 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  But  such  pious 
journeys  do  not  always  subserve  the 
pious  end  for  which  they  are  designed.  If 
the  pilgrim  has  already  begun  to  ques- 
tion, he  finds  little  at  the  holy  place  to 
strengthen  his  faith.  His  doubts  break 
the  charm :  instead  of  scenes  idealized  by 
their  sacred  associations,  he  sees  only  the 
squalid,  common-place  reality.  It  was  pre- 
cisely so  with  Mirza-Ali-Mohammed  at 
Mecca.  He  had  already  begun  to  doubt : 
the  vague  dogmas  of  Islam  had  ceased  to 
satisfy  this  young  man,  who  was  by  nature 
a  mystic  and  a  Pantheist  And  so  he  stood 
before  the  Ka*abeh,  without  feeling  any  of 
those  devout  emotions  which  were  felt  by 
the  crowd  of  frantic  pilgrims  around  him. 
In  fact,  it  is  probable  that,  while  standing 
upon  this  holy  ground,  he  began  to  medi- 
tate the  design  of  establishing  a  new  re- 
ligion in  the  place  of  what  seemed  to  him 
the  worn  out  and  antiquated  faith  of  the 
Koran. 

At  least,  immediately  after  his  return 
from  Mecca  he  commenced  to  promulgate 
the  new  ideas  that  had  taken  possession  of 
him.  His  steps  at  first  were  very  cautious. 
He  did  not  break  openly  with  the  estab- 
lished religion :  he  professed  to  accept  the 
Koran  and  to  follow  its  precepts.  But  he 
made  use  of  a  mystical  process  of  interpre- 
tation, through  which  old  familiar  doctrines 
were  turned  into  startling  heresies  ;  he  dis- 
coursed in  a  dreamy,  transcendental  way 
about  the  wrongs  of  humanity ;  and  he  was 
continually  exciting  the  curiosity  of  his 
hearers  by  mysterious  hints  concerning  a 
new  order  of  things  that  was  very  soon  to 
appear.  Above  all,  he  fiercely  denounced 
the  vices  of  the  Mahommetan  clergy,  as 
they  may  be  called;   for,  in  spite  of  the 
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plain  precept  and  obvious  intent  of  the  Ko- 
ran, the  mollahs,  or  doctors  of  the  law,  have 
come  to  be  veritable  priests  in  Persia.  As 
was  natural,  the  clergy  began  to  be  uneasy 
at  the  growing  popularity  of  this  fierce 
young  reformer,  and  they  hastened  to  se- 
lect their  ablest  champions  to  meet  him  in 
debatei  Public  disputations  were  almost 
daily  held  in  the  mosques  and  colleges, 
each  occasion  of  this  kind  serving  only  to 
increase  the  prestige  oi  Ali-Mohammed, 
who,  Koran  in  hand,  boldly  confronted  his 
adversaries.  In  the  presence  of  the  multi- 
tudes who  assembled  at  these  debates,  he 
showed  how  utterly  the  lives  and  doctrines 
of  the  clergy  contradicted  the  precepts  of 
the  Book.  Even  the  Mussulmans  who  re- 
mained orthodox  were  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  vehemence  and  exaltation  of  the 
young  enthusiast  Twenty  years  afterward, 
as  Count  de  Gobineau  tells  us,  they  still 
spoke  of  these  scenes  at  Shiraz  with  a  sort 
of  terror.  They  declared  that  only  those 
who  had  been  actual  witnesses  of  the  efiect 
produced,  could  form  any  idea  of  the  in- 
comparable eloquence  of  Ali  Mohammed. 

Encouraged  by  his  repeated  triumphs, 
the  enthusiast  became  more  daring.  After 
his  public  efforts  for  the  day  were  ended, 
he  used  to  be  followed  home  by  a  gredt 
crowd  of  ardent  disciples  ;  and  to  these,  in 
the  privacy  of  his  own  house,  he  unfolded 
the  new  system  of  faith  that  was  to  take 
the  place  of  the  established  religion.  His 
neophytes  listened  with  true  Onental  rev- 
erence to  the  words  of  one  whom  they  be- 
lieved to  be,  in  spite  of  his  tender  years,  a 
prophet  of  God,  even  greater  than  Moham- 
med of  Arabia.  Their  numbers,  their  zeal, 
their  boldness,  increased  day  by  day.  The 
whole  city  was  in  a  tumult  of  enthusiasm 
and  controversy.  Nor  was  the  noise  of 
these  movements  confined  to  Shiraz  alone ; 
in  some  way  or  other  it  was  carried  to  ev- 
ery part  of  Persia,  and  the  name  of  Ali- 
Mohammed  was  upon  everybody's  tongue. 
The  new  religion  had  already  become  an 
afiair  of  national  importance. 

We  must  now  pause  for  a  moment  to 
contemplate  the  causes  of  this  sudden  and 
extraordinary  success.  Whatever  influ- 
ence we  may  be  willing  to  ascribe  to  the 
zeal  and  eloquence  of  the  young  enthusiast, 


it  is  quite  evident  that  other  and  more  pow- 
erful agencies  must  have  been  at  work  to 
bring  about  so  wide-spread  a  commotion  in 
so  short  a  time,  especially  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  movement  has  been  by  no 
means  confined  to  an  ignorant  and  excit- 
able populace,  but  from  the  very  first  has 
been  strongest  among  the  most  cultivated 
and  intelligent  classes.  The  fact  is  that 
the  country  was,  in  many  respects,  ripe  lor 
religious  revolution.  The  faith  ot  Islam 
has  never  taken  so  firm  a  hold  upon  the 
people  of  Persia  as  upon  that  of  Arabia,  or 
Asia  Minor,  or  Transoxiana.  The  old  re- 
ligion of  Iran  was  overthrown  only  at  the 
point  of  the  sword,  and  its  influences  have 
been  entirely  extirpated  from  the  popular 
heart  Indeed,  Mahometanism  succeeded 
in  becoming  a  firmly  established  religion 
in  Persia  only  by  transforming  itself  into  a 
heresy.  The  schism  of  the  Shiites  origi- 
nated in  disputes  of  the  most  preposterous 
insignificance,  but  the  little  spark  of  con- 
troversy was  fanned  into  a  flame  by  the 
fierce  hatred  that  was  felt  towards  every- 
thing that  bore  the  name  of  Arabian.  In- 
stigated by  this  feeling,  the  Persian  Shiites 
took  up  the  quarrel  of  the  Caliph  Ali  and 
his  descendants,  concerning  the  succession 
to  the  throne ;  they  sepat^ted  themselves 
from  the  orthodox  church,  and  denounced 
its  traditions;  and  ever  since  they  have 
been  employed  in  keeping  the  line  as 
sharply  drawn  as  possible  between  them- 
selves and  their  brethren  in  the  faith. 
Their  heretical  religion  has  become  en- 
deared to  them  because  it  is  a  heresy,  be- 
cause it  separates  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
Islamite  world,  because  it  serves  as  a  sym- 
bol of  national  independence.  Into  this 
schismatic  religion  they  have  incorporated 
the  relics  of  the  old  Iranic  culture  ;  they 
have  adulterated  it  with  many  a  theosophic 
and  sacerdotal  superstition ;  in  a  word,  they 
have  made  it  as  heretical  as  they  possibly 
could  without  flatly  contradicting  the  Ko- 
ran and  denying  the  very  name  of  Islam. 

We  see,  then,  precisely  what  Mahome- 
tanism—  or  the  Shiite  branch  of  it  which 
rules  in  Persia — means  for  the  people  of 
that  country.  It  is  an  affair  of  nationality. 
It  is  endeared  to  its  followers  through  po- 
litical and  patriotic,  rather  than  religious, 
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associations.  Evidently,  a  religion  whose 
bonds  are  of  this  sort,  has  no  very  firm 
hold  upon  the  popular  heart.  It  comes  to 
be,  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  merely  the  es- 
tablished religion.  It  is  simply  an  institu- 
tion of  the  State,  a  part  of  thfe  old,  time- 
honored  order  of  things.  Its  dogmas  and 
rites  are  respected  through  patriotic  con- 
siderations, but  they  arouse  no  real  enthu- 
siasm of  religious  feeling.  And  therefore, 
when  any  changes  take  place  in  the  moral 
atmosphere,  they  are  very  sensibly  felt. 
When  new  ideas  are  introduced  they  spread 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  whirlwind,  because 
they  do  not  meet  the  stubborn  resistance 
of  a  religious  sentiment  zealously  attached 
to  the  old  and  orthodox  form  oi  faith.  The 
chief  source  of  security  for  the  established 
religion  at  such  a  time,  will  be  that  it  is  so 
closely  intertwined  with  the  existing  order 
of  things  that  the  power  of  the  State  is 
necessarily  enlisted  in  its  defence. 

And  precisely  this  was  the  cause  of  the 
sudden  success  and  of  the  equally  sudden 
decline  of  the  new  religion  introduced  by 
Ali-Mohammed.  The  people,  upon  whom 
the  bonds  of  Islam  lay  so  loosely,  were 
eager  for  novelties.  They  welcomed  with 
gladness  the  new  and  congenial  ideas  that 
were  presented  wi^h  so  much  fervor  and 
eloquence  by  the  young  enthusiast.  It 
seemed  that  the  days  of  the  Koran  in  Per- 
sia were  numbered.  But  when  political  in- 
fluences were  invoked,  when  the  govern- 
ment began  to  see  how  closely  all  its  own 
interests  were  interlocked  with  those  of 
the  established  religion,  then  Mahometan- 
ism,  which  had  seemed  on  the  verge  of  dis- 
solution, began  to  show  its  strength. 

These  political  agencies  were  soon  called 
into  action.  The  Mahometan  clergy,  irri- 
tated by  their  continual  discomfitures  in 
debate,  and  alarmed  by  the  rapid  spread  of 
the  heresy,  had  recourse  to  the  govern- 
ment. They  represented  the  new  move- 
ment as  a  dangerous  insurrection,  as  the 
revolt  of  turbulent  and  mutinous  spirits, 
who  were  bent  upon  revolutionizing  the 
kingdom.  The  peace  of  Persia,  they  de- 
clared, depended  upon  the  instant  quelling 
of  this  formidable  sedition.  The  reform- 
ers, on  their  part,  appealed  to  the  govern- 
ment with  no  less  confidence.    An  envoy 


was  dispatched  .by  them  to  Teheran,  to 
treat  with  the  Shah  and  his  advisers.  This 
envoy  did  not  merely  sue  for  immunity 
from  persecution  ;  he  was  bold  enough  to 
demand  the  favor  and  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  behalf  of  the  new  projects  of 
reform.  The  new  religion,  he  urged,  was 
having  the  most  wonderful  success;  through- 
hout  the  entire  kingdom  public  opibion 
was  already  enlisted  in  its  favor ;  at  Shi- 
raz,  at  Ispahan,  at  Teheran,  and  in  all  the 
chief  cities  of  Persia,  the  votaries  of  the 
new  faith  were  daily  increasing  in  numbers ; 
evidently,  Islamism  was  fast  falling  into 
ruins;  and  it  was  unwise  in  the  govern- 
ment to  attempt  to  prop  up  a  tottering  re- 
ligion, which  had  already  lost  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  people.  "The  new  feith,"  the 
envoy  continued,  "is  an  eclectic  religion  ;  it 
fuses  into  one  system  all  that  is  good  in 
the  dogmas  of  the  Christian,  the  Jew  and 
the  Mussulman  ;  its  reforms  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  de- 
mands of  that  modern  civilization  which  Is 
making  itself  felt  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  king  by  deserting  the  antiquated  stand- 
ards of  Islam,  and  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  this  grand  reformation,  will  open  a 
new  era  for  Persia  and  cover  himself  with 
glqry." 

The  envoy's  proposals  were  very  bold 
and  yet  not  indiscreet  It  was  not  at  all 
improbable  that  they  might  be  fiavorably 
received  by  the  king.  For  Mohammed- 
Shah  made  no  secret  of  his  contempt  for 
the  established  religion  ;  he  was  in  fact,  a 
thorough  sceptic,  after  the  bivarre  fashion 
that  scepticism  is  apt  to  assume  in  the 
East  Incredulous  concerning  all  known 
systems  of  faith,  he  had  invented  a  remark- 
able one  of  his  own,  —  its  chief  article  be- 
ing that  an  old  man  who  had  been  the  tu- 
tor of  his  youth,  and  was  now  his  prime 
minister,  was  a  Divine  Incarnation  !  The 
prime  minister  —  the  king  used  to  say  in 
all  seriousness  to  his  courtiers  —  is  as  truly 
God  as  the  Allah  of  the  Koran ;  he  can 
work  miracles,  he  can  perform  prodigies,  if 
be  will.  Evidently,  a  king  who  could  deal 
with  sacred  things  in  this  style,  could  not 
be  relied  upon  as  a  defender  of  the  estab- 
lished religion.  So  the  reformers  thought, 
and  hence  their  bold  proposals.    But,  after 
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all,  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Mohammed- Siiah  dia  not  allow  his  crazy 
private  speculations  to  interfere  with  his 
political  practice.  Islamism  might  be  an 
absured  and  antiquated  superstition,  but 
still  it  was,  he  remembered,  a  part  of  the 
established  order  of  things ;  to  disturb  it 
was  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  State,  and 
the  reformers,  therefore,  were  nothing  more 
than  rioters  and  rebels.  Upon  this  policy 
the  government  acted.  The  envoy  was 
curtly  informed  that  no  favor  would  be 
shown  to  his  cause,  and  was  ordered  to 
quit  Teheran  instantly,  under  pain  of 
death. 

<rhe  reformers,  now  that  their  hopes  of 
royal  favors  had  failed  them,  nerved  them- 
selves to  more  vigorous  endeavors.  It  was 
resolved  to  make  a  thorough  and  systemat- 
ic canvass  of  all  Persia,  in  the  interests  of 
the  new  faith ;  missionaries  were  sent  in 
every  direction  to  traverse  the  different 
provinces,  to  debate  with  the  priests,  to 
circulate  the  books  which  Ali-Mohammed 
^  had  already  written,  and  to  preach  his  doc- 
trines. Most  famous  among  all  these  apos- 
tles was  a  young  woman,  Gourret-Oul-Ayn. 
Even  the  Mahometans  have  retained,  until 
the  present  day,  the  most  vivid  impression 
of  the  extraordinary  beauty  and  talents  of 
this  female  missionary ;  in  her  native  city 
she  passed  for  a  prodigy  of  wisdom  and 
learning.  Glowing  with  enthusiasm,  she 
cast  aside  her  veil  and  devoted  herself  to 
preaching  the  doctrines  of  the  new  faith. 
It  was  a  spectacle  never  before  witnessed 
in  Persia.  And  undoubtedly  the  beauty 
and  eloquence  of  Gourret-Oul-Ayn,  togeth- 
er with  the  romance  of  her  position,  did 
much  to  intensify  the  popular  excitement, 
and  to  increase  the  prestige  of  the  new  re- 
ligion. 

While  the  missionaries  were  traversing 
the  country,  Ali- Mohammed,  the  author  of 
the  movement,  remained  in  strict  seclusion, 
engaged  in  writing  new  books  and  in  per- 
fecting the  details  of  his  theological  sys- 
tem. He  had  already  taken  upon  himself 
the  title  of  the  Bab— **  the  Gate  that  leads 
to  the  knowledge  of  God" — and  by  this 
name  he  has  ever  since  been  known,  al- 
though his  followers  afterward  gave  to  him 
a  still   loftier  designation.     Bab,  as  we 
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henceforth  shall  call  him,  was  at  heart 
more  of  a  philospher  than  an  apostle,  and 
he  was  well  content  to  resign  the  practical 
work  into  the  hands  of  his  lieutenants  and 
missionaries,  while  he  retreated  from  the 
public  gaze  and  busied  himself  m  weaving 
new  webs  of  speculation.  After  the  move- 
ment was  fairly  under  way,  he  rarely  came 
forth  from  his  mysterious  seclusion.  Some 
of  his  chief  apostles  —  Gourret-Oul-Ayn 
among  the  rest  —  had  never  seen  his  face ; 
they  knew  him  only  through  his  books  and 
his  correspondence.  It  is  one  of  the 
strangest  things  in  this  strange  affair  that 
a  young  student,  engrossed  in  dreams  and 
reveries,  obstinately  secluding  himself  in 
the  deepest  privacy,  should  have  made 
himself  the  object  of  such  enthusiastic  de- 
votion, and  become  the  leader  of  the  fierc- 
est, the  most  formidable  effort  at  religious 
revolution  that  has  taken  place  for  cen- 
turies. 

But  if  the  master-spirit  was  a  dreamer, 
his  aids  were  men  of  boundless  energy  and 
activity.  Bab  had  only  to  intimate  his 
commands,  and  they  stood  ready  to  obey. 
All  were  filled  with  an  incomparable  ardor 
that  made  them  ready  for  every  sacrifice 
and  peril.  And  there  was  now  need  for  all 
their  devotion,  for  the  old  king  was  dead, 
and  a  more  energetic  prince  had  taken  his 
place.  Mohammed-Shah  had  simply  con- 
demned the  new  movement,  without  taking 
any  active  measures  against  it;  but  his 
successor  was  resolved  to  stamp  out  these 
flames  of  sedition,  at  whatever  cost.  The 
Mollahs,  or  clergy,  were  eager  for  blood, 
and  heard  with  rapture  that  the  strong 
hand  of  the  government  was  at  last  to  be 
raised  against  the  arch-enemies  of  Islam.* 
The  reformers,  on  their  part,  put  full  failh 
in  the  divine  power  of  Bab ;  they  believed 
that  a  few  sharp  battles  would  make  them 
masters  of  Persia,  and  perhaps  of  the  Is- 
lamite world.  In  a  word,  all  parties  were 
ready  for  an  appeal  to  arms ;  and  very  soon 
the  contest  began  in  the  province  of  Ma- 
zenderan. 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  here,  to  give  the 
details  of  this  insurrection  in  Mazenderan, 
strange  and  interesting  as  they  are.  Suf- 
fice it  that  the  main  body  of  the  insurgents 
were  finally  driven   to  take  refuge  in  a 
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strong  hold  which  they  had  constructed  in 
the  depths  of  an  immense  forest.    The 
government  sent  a  large  force  to  dislodge 
them;    but  while    this  army  was  slowly 
making  its  way  through  some  intervening 
mountains,  there  came  on  one  of  those  tre- 
mendous snow  storms  that  often  arise  al- 
most without  a  moment's  warning,  in  that 
climate  of  sudden  changes  and  great  ex- 
tremes.   The  soldiers,  benumbed  with  the 
cold  and  blinded  by  the  storm,  were  in  the 
greatest  danger ;  forgetful  of  all  discipline, 
they  separated  into  small  detachments  and 
sought  such   shelter  as   they  could    find 
amid  the  rocks  and  crevices  of  the  moun- 
tains.   No  one  dreamed  that  there  was 
any  danger  of  an  attack  at  such  a  time. 
But  they  did  not  understand  what  manner 
of  spirit  the  new  faith  had  aroused  among 
Its  followers.    A  small  party  of  the  rebels 
—  not  more  than  three  hundred  in  all  — 
sallied  forth  from  their  stronghold,  made  a 
forced  march  of  almost  incredible  difficulty 
through  the  storm,  and  in  the  depth  of 
night    fell  upon  the  scattered  and    half- 
frozen  army.    Great  numbers  of  the  latter 
were  slain,  and  the  rest  fled,  like  sheep, 
through  the  mountains;  the  commanding 
general,  unaccompanied  and  uncared  for, 
ran  for  his  life,  and  was  only  saved  from 
perishing  in  the  snow  by  the  assistance  of 
a  friendly  cottager.    The  expeuition  was  at 
an  end.    Babism  was  stronger  than  ever. 

The  next  season  a  new  army  was 
equipped  and  sent  against  the  rebels  ;  this 
force  succeeded  in  reaching  the  stronghold, 
to  which  they  laid  siege.  One  night  they, 
too,  were  suddenly  attacked  by  a  small 
party  of  the  enthusiasts,  and  after  a  fierce 
engagement,  were  as  completely  routed  as 
their  predecessors.  But  when  the  Babists 
returned  from  their  brilliant  victory  they 
bore  with  them  the  body  of  their  dying 
general,-Moulla  Houssein,  the  envoy  who 
had  been  sent  to  the  royal  court  at  Tehe- 
ran, the  most  trusted  lieutenant  of  Bab, 
and  a  man  who,  without  any  previous  ex- 
perience, had  already  displayed  an  extraor- 
dinary genius  for  war.  The  fortress 
reached,  Moulla  Houssein,  faint  with  loss 
of  blood,  but  full  of  faith,  spent  his  last  mo- 
menrs  in  exhorting  his  comrades  to  be  true 
to  Bab  and  the  Holy  Cause,  and  then  died, 


—  one  hardly  knows  whether  to  say  the 
death  of  a  soldier  or  of  a  saint.     It  was  an 
irreparable  loss ;  but  still  the  enthusiasts 
did  not  lose  courage,  and  set  about  making 
such  preparations  as  they  could  to  meet 
the  third  expedition  that  was  sent  against 
them.    This  third  army,  far  more  powerful 
than  the  two  former  ones,  had  also  learned 
wisdom  from  their  fate.     Such   profound 
respect  had  the  Mahometan  generals  come 
to  entertain  for  the  desperate  valor  of  the 
Babists  that  they  were  almost  afraid  to 
move ;  they  carefully  kept  their  troops  out 
of  harm's  way,  behind  immense  fortifica- 
tions, and  conducted  the  seige  in  so  feeble 
and  timorous  a  way  that  it  is   doubtful 
whether,  by  their  efforts  alone,  the  fortress 
would  ever  have  fallen.     But  in  the  course 
of  time  pestilence  and  famine  came  to  their 
aid.    The  Babist  were  reduced  to  the  sor- 
est extremities ;  the  most  of  them  died  at 
their  posts ;  the  few  remaining  ones  were 
worn  out  by  constant  labor  and  starvation. 
But  still  they  did  not  yield  until  the  safety 
of  their  property  and  their  lives  had  been 
solemnly  guaranteed  them  by  the  Mahonv 
etans.    Then  the  little  remnant  —  hardly 
one-tenth  of  the  original  number — came 
forth  and  laid  down  their  arms-     In  a  mo- 
ment the  little  band  of  pale,  hollow-eyed 
heroes  was  set  upon  by  the  treacherous 
Mussulman,  and  all  were  cruelly  murdered. 
Three  hundred  of  them  were  enveloped  in 
naphtha  and  burned  alive.* 

In  this  way,  for  which  there  is  no  other 
name  than  devilish,  the  revolt  in  Mazende- 
ran  was  subdued.  But  even  before  quiet 
had  been  restored,  the  rebellion  broke  out 
afresh  in  another  part  of  Persia.  In  Zea- 
gan  the  capital  city  of  a  province,  the  Bab- 
ists rose  up  in  arms,  drove  out  the  Mahom- 
etan forces,  and  prepared  for  a  desperate 
resistance.  Without  entering  into  details, 
we  say  only  that  the  issue  of  this  second 
outbreak  was  like  the  first.  The  govern- 
ment sent  a  large  army  against  the  place, 
and  constantly  reinforced  it  with  new 
troops,  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom. After  struggling  with  their  usual 
valor,  the  Babists  were  finally  compelled  to 
yield  to  overwhelming  numbers ;  and  al^ 


*Mirza  Kazem  B«g.  (JvumeU  AsitUique  vu  Sir.  Vd^ 
P-  521. 
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though  an  honorable  capitulation  had  been 
granted  them,  they  were  massacred  in  the 
same  savage  and  treacherous  way  as  in 
Mazenderan. 

Thus  the  second  insurrection  had  been 
quelled,  and  still  the  uneasiness  of  the  gov- 
ernment increased.  Twice  the  flames  of 
insurrection  had  been  extinguished,  but  no 
one  could  tell  when  they  would  break  forth 
again.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Babists  was 
unabated.  Everywhere  the  fires  were 
smouldering,  and  at  any  moment  all  Persia 
might  be  ablaze  with  rebellion.  In  their 
alarm  the  authorities  had  recourse  to  meas- 
ures which  they  believed  would  b&  final. 
Heretofore  they  had  been  trying  to  lop  off 
the  branches  of  the  revolt ;  they  now  re- 
solved to  strike  at  its  root.  They  deter- 
mined to  deal  summarily  with  Bab  him- 
self. 

To  be  sure  it  was  difficult  to  find  any 
cause  of  action  against  the  man,  so  long  as 
the  strict  methods  of  law  and  justice  were 
observed.  All  through  the  troubles  Bab 
had  remained  quietly  at  home,  absorbed  in 
his  religious  speculations.  So  far  as  known 
he  had  had  no  part  in  the  insurrection  ;  in 
fact,  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 
he  had  disapproved  of  all  forcible  resist- 
ance, and  that  his  over-zealous  lieutenants 
were  solely  responsible  for  the  insurrec- 
tionary movements.  A  mild  and  unassum- 
ing student,  a  dreamer  rather  than  a  man 
of  action,  he  wished  to  promulgate  his 
views  b>  peaceable  methods,  and  recoiled 
from  the  thought  of  violence  and  blood- 
shed. Nevertheless  he  was  doomed  to  be- 
come the  victim  of  the  storm  that  others 
had  raised.  Suddenly  he  was  torn  from 
his  quiet  retreat,  and  closely  confined  in 
the  fortress  of  Tjehrig,  in  a  distant  prov- 
ince. 

In  prison,  however,  this  gentle  enthusi- 
ast displayed  the  spirit  of  a  true  martyr. 
He  prayed  and  labored  incessantly.  His 
sweetness  was  unchangeable.  All  were 
subdued  despite  themselves,  —  even  the 
soldiers  who  guarded  him  —  by  the  seduc- 
tive influence  of  his  countenance,  his  man- 
ners and  his  language.  He  knew  that  his 
last  moments  were  rapidly  approaching; 
but  he  spoke  of  death  as  lovable,  as  a 
happy  release  from  the  toils  which  he  had 


imposed  upon  himself  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind. In  a  word,  his  bearing  in  prison  was 
so  magnificent  that  every  day  served  to  add 
to  the  prestige  of  the  Babist  cause,  and 
the  government  hastened  to  rid  itself  of  its 
troublesome  captive  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. 

Bab  was  removed  from  the  fortress  to  the 
city  of  Tebriz,  and  there,  after  passing 
through  what  seems  to  our  Western  idea^ 
of  justice,  a  most  absurd  examination,  was 
condemned  to  die.  On  the  appointed  day, 
he  and  two  companions  —  all  heavily  load- 
ed with  fetters  —  were  dragged  through 
the  streets  of  the  city  and  exposed  to  every 
possible  form  of  insult  from  the  sneering 
Mahometans.  Of  the  two  companions,  one 
lost  courage  at  the  last  moment  and  basely 
recanted :  the  other  romained  firm  and  an- 
swered to  every  threat  or  jibe,  only  by  im- 
ploring that  he  might  be  permitted  to  die 
before  his  master.  The  place  of  execution 
was  finally  reached,  where  an  immense 
multitude  had  assembled.  The  two  prison- 
ers were  suspended,  by  ropes,  a  few  feet 
from  the  ground  ;  and  a  company  of  sol- 
diers from  a  Christian  regiment*  in  the 
service  of  the  Shah,  advanced  to  fire  upon 
them.  Bab  remained  silent,  a  little  pale 
perhaps,  but  with  his  accustomed  air  of 
sweetness  and  resignation.  His  compan- 
ion, just  before  the  command  to  fire  was 
given,  turned  towards  him  with  a  smile 
and  asked :  Master  !  have  I  done  well  ? 
The  reply  was  unheard :  for  at  that  mo- 
m'ent  a  sharp  volley  of  musketry  rung  in 
the  air.  The  companion,  pierced  by  many 
bullets,  expired  without  a  groan.  But  by 
a  strange  accident,  only  the  rope  by  which 
Bab  hung  suspended,  was  cut,  and  he  him- 
self fell  unharmed  to  the  ground. 

It  was  a  moment  of  awful  suspense.  For 
a  few  seconds,  the  religious  destiny  of  Per- 
sia and  of  Central  Asia  hunoj  trembling  in 
the  balance.  Beyond  a  doubt,  the  people 
of  Tebriz  were  favorably  disposed  towards 
the  new  religion ;  they  had  been  profoundly 
impressed  by  the  splendid  bearing  of  the 

•  Count  dc  Gobineau  gives  as  the  most  probable  rea- 
son for  the  selection  of  these  Christian  soldiers  as  exe- 
cutioners that  the  loyalty  of  the  Mahometan  troops 
was  suspected.  Babbm  had  infected  all  classes  in  Persia 
except  the  Christians. 
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condemned  leader ;  and  now  his  extraordi- 
nary release  from  what  seemed  inevitable 
death,  came  as  the  crowning  proof  ot  his 
claims.  In  fact,  it  would  have  appeared  a 
true  miracle  to  a  less  superstitious  people 
than  those  of  the  East.  For  Bab  to  escape 
was  now  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world. 
The  soldiers  were  drawn  up  only  on  one 
side  ;  and  almost  touching  him,  on  the 
other  two  sides,  was  the  multitude,  thrilled 
with  admiration  and  reverence  for  the  ex- 
traordinary man.  In  an  instant,  he  could 
have  flung  himself  into  the  surging  crowd 
and  been  lost  to  his  pursuers.  Before 
night,  the  whole  city  would  have  risen  in 
arms  ;  and  a  rebellion  commencing  under 
such  auspices  at  Tebriz  —  the  second  capi- 
tal of  the  empire  —  would  have  spread  like 
wild-fire  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other.  Within  thirty  days,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, the  Shah  would  have  been  an  exile, 
and  Bab  would  have  been  the  ruler  of 
Persia. 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  For  an  instant, 
Bab  stood  hesitating  and  then  suddenly 
threw  himself,  not  amidst  the  friendly  mul- 
titude, but  directly  among  the  soldiers.  It 
was  the  blind,  instinctive  movement  of  a 
man  too  much  bewildered  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  shock  to  use  his  reasoning  fac- 
ulties in  the  least  degree.  Even  then  he 
might  have  escaped  —  for  the  soldiers  re- 
coiled from  his  presence  and  opened  a  path 
before  him  — if  it  had  not  been  for  a  cap- 
tain, one  of  those  born  soldiers  whose  only 
religion  it  is  to  obey.  By  a  blow  from  this 
man's  sword,  he  was  struck  to  the  ground  ; 
and  when  once  he  had  been  proven  vulner- 
able, the  soldiers  regained  their  courage  and 
discharged  their  muskets  into  his  prostrate 
body.  Literally,  a  single  false  step  had 
ruined  all.  The  prophet  who,  a  moment 
before,  had  every  possibility  of  honor  and 
power  open  before  him,  now  lay,  a  bleed- 
ing, mangled  corpse,  in  the  dust. 

Although  the  career  of  Bab  had  been  cut 
short  by  this  strange  fatality,  the  enthusiam 
of  the  Babists  was  undiminished.  In  fact, 
the  movement  seems  to  have  gathered  new 
force  from  the  death  of  its  leader :  and 
three  years  later,  it  had  become  so  general 
that  the  government  had  recourse  to  a 
frightful  persecution  in  order  to  check  its 


further  progress.  To  the  joyful  readiness 
with  which  the  Babists  welcomed  martjrr- 
dom,  Renan  has  referred  in  •*  The  Apos- 
tles." **  That  day  in  the  streets  and  bazaars 
of  Teheran,  the  residents  will  never  forget. 
They  saw  women  and  children  walking  for- 
ward between  their  executioners,  with 
great  gashes  all  over  their  bodies,  and 
burning  matches  thrust  into  the  wounds. 
The  victims  were  dragged  along  by  ropes 
and  hurried  on  by  strokes  of  the  whip,  and 
if  one  of  these  poor  wretches  fell  down  and 
the  guards  forced  him  up  again  with  blows 
or  bayonet-thrusts,  as  he  staggered  on  with 
the  blood  trickling  down  every  limb,  he 
would  spend  his  remaining  energy  in  danc- 
ing and  crying  in  an  access  of  zeal,  *  Verily 
we  are  God's  and  to  Him  we  return.' 
Some  of  the  children  expired  on  the  way. 
The  executioners  threw  their  corpses  in 
front  of  their  fathers  and  their  sisters,  who 
yet  marched  proudly  on,  giving  hardly  a 
second  glance.  At  the  place  of  execution 
life  was  offered  them  if  they  would  abjure, 
but  to  no  purpose.  One  of  the  condemned 
was  informed  that  unless  he  recanted,  the 
throats  of  his  two  sons  should  be  cut  upon 
his  own  bosom.  The  eldest  of  these  little 
boys  was  fourteen  years  old,  and  they 
stood  red  with  their  own  blood  and  with 
their  flesh  burned  and  blistered,  calmly 
listening  to  the  dialogue.  The  father, 
stretching  himself  upon  the  earth,  an- 
swered that  he  was  ready  ;  and  the  oldest 
boy,  eagerly  claiming  his  birthright,  asked 
to  be  murdered  first.  At  length  all  was 
over  ;  night  closed  in  upon  heaps  of  man- 
gled carcasses  ;  the  heads  were  suspended 
in  bunches  upon  the  scaflTold,  and  the  dogs 
of  the  faubourgs  gathered  in  troops  from 
every  side  as  darkness  veiled  the  awful 
scene." 

In  spite  of  the  steadfastness  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, the  result  of  this  persecution  was  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  public  advocacy  of  the 
new  faith.  Since  then  the  Babists  have  been 
content  to  believe  in  secret  aid  to  bide 
their  time.  How  numerous  they  now  are, 
whether  their  cause  has  been  gaining  or 
losing  ground  in  this  period  of  silence  and 
concealment,  are  questions  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  answer  with  certainty.  It  is  the 
opinion  ot  impartial   observers,  however, 
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that  the  new  faith  has  lost  nothing  in  these 
years  of  secresy.  Throughout  the  king- 
dom of  the  Shah,  there  are  hosts  of  people 
who  are  commonly  reputed  to  be  its  adhe- 
rents ;  and  what  is  notable  is  that  they  are 
especially  numerous  among  the  higher 
classes,  the  educated,  the  wealthy  and  even 
the  public  officials.  If  the  country  should 
ever  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  and 
non-Mahometan  power,  Babism  may  yet 
become  the  religion  of  Persia. 

Before  concluding  this  account  of  Bab, 
we  must  briefly  notice  the  system  of  reli- 
gion which  he  founded.  Its  general  drift 
can  be  easily  understood. 

Theosophic  and  mystical  speculations 
have  always  been  the  darling  passion  of 
the  Oriental  thinker.  Even  Mahometan- 
ism,  simple  and  sharply  defined  as  is  its 
theologipal  system,  has  been  forced  to 
yield  somewhat  to  this  universal  tendency. 
Especially  in  Persia,  it  has  incorporated 
into  itself  many  conceptions  entirely  for- 
eign to  the  primitive  faith  of  Islam.  But 
even  these  concessions  have  not  be^n  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  dreamy,  mystical  spirit 
of  the  East  The  most  profound  thinkers 
have  always  been  repelled  by  the  bare  and 
rugged  monotheism  of  the  Koran ;  they 
have  been  constantly  seeking  for  a  system 
of  faith  more  in  accordance  with  what 
seems  the  primal  bent  of  Oriental  thought. 
This  struggle  against  Semitic  monetheism, 
this  invincible  predilection  for  mystical  and 
pantheistic  ideas  has  originated  many  a 
heresy  and  revolt ;  it  still  remains  the  chief 
source  of  religious  disaffection  in  the  Islam- 
ite world. 

Bab,  so  far  as  his  theology  is  concerned, 
was  a  new  traveller  in  old  paths.  His  sys- 
tem, with  its  elaborate  arrangement  of  em- 
anations and  incarnations,  is  another  pro- 
test of  Oriental  pantheism  against  the  severe 
monotheism  of  the  Koran  ;  it  is  a  new  re- 
currence to  that  old  type  of  thought  which 
18  familiar  to  every  student  of  Iranic  or  In- 
dian or  Neo-Platonic  ideas.  Of  course,  it 
presents  many  variations  which  originated 
in  the  teeming  brain  of  Bab  himself.  But 
essentially  there  is  nothing  new  in  his  the- 
ology. And  it  would  only  be,  for  us,  a 
waste  of  time  to  wade  through  the  cabalistic 
conceits  and  theosophic  dreams  in  which 


the  young  prophet  was  wholly  absorbed  up 
to  the  very  day  when  he  was  led  forth  to 
die. 

We  will  not  even  pretend  to  decide  pre- 
cisely what  position  the  Babist  theology 
assigns  to  its  founder  in  the  scale  of  exis- 
tence. "  Bab  was  a  blasphemer  and  claimed 
to  be  God  *  —  say  the  Mahometans.  But 
in  this  matter,  great  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  vague  and  rhapsodical  lan- 
guage of  mystical  pantheism.  Suffice  it 
that  Bab  claimed,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  to  be 
the  most  perfect  embodiment  in  human 
form  of  that  Divine  Unity  which  is  en- 
folded in  every  living  thing. 

But  when  Bab  descends  from  this  high 
region  of  dreams  and  theological  mysteries 
to  the  affairs  of  practical  religion,  he  shows 
himself  at  his  best  He  seems  to  have 
been  blessed,  despite  his  philosophy,  with 
a  rich  vein  of  that  sober  common-sense 
which  generally  is  so  deplorably  lacking 
in  the  East  In  this,  to  Western  eyes  at 
least,  lies  the  chief  charm  of  his  religion. 
He  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  monot- 
onous formality  and  parade  of  Mahometan 
worship.  In  every  Mussulman7s  house 
there  is  a  niche  cut  in  the  wall  which  is 
supposed  to  precisely  mark  the  direction  of 
Mecca  ;  and  towards  this  niche  or  Kibleh 
as  it  is  called,  all  turn  their  faces  when  en- 
gaged in  prayer.  But  Bab  would  have 
nothing  of  this.  "God  is  your  Kibleh," 
he  said  to  his  followers:  "wherever  you 
turn,  God  is  before  you."*  In  the  same 
spirit,  he  discountenanced  that  rigid  adhe- 
rence to  set  times  of  devotion,  which  char- 
acterizes the  Mussulman.  True,  he  ad- 
vises his  followers  to  pray  at  certain  ap- 
pointed times,  but  he  naively  adds  :  "  if  you 
are  in  the  mood,  if  not,  wait  until  you  are."t 
He  protests,  also,  against  the  parade  of 
Mahometan  worship.  Every  Babist  is  com- 
manded to  have  in  the  most  secluded  part 
of  his  house  a  secret  closet  where  he  is  to 
engage  in  devout  meditations  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God  alone-t  In  a  word,  Bab,  in 
spite  of  his  theological  extravagances,  has 
the  true  idea  of  religious  devotion.    With 

*The  Book  of  Precepts,  translated  by  Count  de  Go- 
bineau,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Relig,  et  PkiUt.  dans 
P  AtU  CenirtUt*    p.  5x7. 

t  Ibid  p.  522.  tibid,  p.sjo. 
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him,  it  is  a  free,  spontaneous  exercise  in 
the  closet,  rather  than  a  monotonous  parade 
in  the  mosque. 

In  the  same  free,  broad  spirit,  Bab  dealt 
with  the  social  questions  that  came  in  his 
way.  The  triumph  of  his  rehgion,  if  it 
should  ever  be  brought  about,  would  effect 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  domestic  life 
of  the  East.  It  discountenances  polygamy : 
it  permits  woman  to  cast  aside  the  veil, 
that  odious  badge  of  her  inferiority  and 
bondage  in  the  East :  by  raising  the  beau- 
tiful and  eloquent  Gourret-Oul-Ayn  to  the 
rank  of  a  chief  apostle,  it  has  granted  priv- 
ileges to  the  female  sex  which  are  only  sul- 
lenly accorded  even  in  the  West.  And  so 
in  all  Its  social  views,  Babism  is  the  bold 
champion  of  the  reforms  that  Asiatic  life 
most  urgently  needs. 

One  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  new  faith 
is  its  hostility  to  asceticism.  The  most  in- 
curable vice  of  all  Oriental  religions,  here- 
tofore, has  been  their  passion  for  monker, 
—  their  habit  of  looking  on  beggary,  indo- 
lent revery  and  self-imposed  tortures  as 
forming  the  highest  ideal  of  human  excel- 
lence. This  fatil  superstition,  Babism 
opposes  with  all  its  power.  Mendicancy 
is  prohibited.  Men  are  taught  to  delight 
in  the  beautiful,  rather  than  in  the  squalid 
and  the  poverty-stricken.  The  Babist  does 
not  become  a  saint  by  sitting  in  the  ashes 
and  clothing  himself  in  the  garb  of  a  beg- 


gar :  on  the  contrary,  he  is  commanded  to 
strive  after  the  graces  and  refinements  of 
life,  to  be  attentive  to  the  laws  of  social 
courtesy,  to  decorate  his  home,  to  adorn 
his  person  and  that  of  his  bride,  to  make 
things  around  him  look  attractive  and 
beautiful.  "  Do  all  this,  if  you  can  "  ;  the 
Book  of  Precepts  says,  and  then  wisely 
adds,  "  but  do  not  afflict  yourself  if  you 
cannot."§ 

There  are  many  other  features  of  this 
new  faith  which  we  should  like  to  present 
if  our  space  permitted.  But  enough  has 
already  been  said,  perhaps,  to  indicate  the 
general  drift  of  the  system.  In  its  theology, 
it  remains  true  to  those  speculative  tenden- 
cies which  seem  inwoven  into  the  texture 
of  all  truly  Oriental  thought  But  in  all 
questions  of  practical  religion  and  social 
life  it  is  freer  and  more  in  unison  with  the 
spirit  of  the  West.  In  his  efforts  for  the 
emancipation  of  woman,  for  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State,  for  the  overthrow  of 
religious  formality  and  ascetism,  Bab 
touched  the  springs  of  true  reform  for  his 
people.  Whether  the  new  faith  will  ever 
realize  its  first  promise  of  success,  no  one 
can  tell.  But  at  any  rate,  its  history  serves 
to  show  that  the  quickening  influences  of 
modern  civilization  are  slowly  infusing 
themselves  into  the  sluggish  spirit  of  the 
East. 


f  Ibid,  p.  507. 


S.  S.  Hebberd. 


Summer   Nights. 

[From  the  French  oi  Victor  Hugo.] 

When  summer  days  have  died,  while  flowers  uprearing 
Their  shrines  of  incense,  perfume  hill  and  dale, 

We  softly  sleep,  melodious  murmurs  hearing. 
For  sleep  is  then  a  half-transparent  veil. 

How  purely  shine  the  holy  stars,  creating 
A  vague,  dim  twilight,  where  all  darkness  dies, 

As  if  the  pale,  sweet  dawn,  her  hour  awaiting. 
Were  wandering  all  night  long  beneath  the  skies. 


Sarah  G.  DuUy. 
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IT  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  the  very 
heart  of  June,  1871,  that  I  stepped  from 
a  coach  on  the  St  Louis  and  Rock  Island 
train  to  the  platform  of  the  station  at  Bush- 
nell. 

Very  leisurely,  if  not  languidly,  I  moved 
among  the  crowd,  so  many  of  whom  seemed 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  go  somewhere  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  that  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
do  this  expeditiously,  to  jostle  an  indefinite 
number  of  elbows,  and  tread  upon  an  in- 
definite number  of  toes. 

We  Americans  are,  theoretically,  a  civil- 
ized people  ;  practically,  we  exhibit  some 
remnants  of  habits  which  might  have  be- 
longed to  our  uncivilized  condition,  except 
that  uncivilized  people  never  hurry.  Rail- 
road stations  and  railroad  trains  are,  there- 
fore, good  places  to  test  the  courtesy  of  a 
gentleman,  or  the  kindliness  of  a  lady.  If 
exhibited  there,  among  baggage-smashers, 
hotel  runners,  carriage  driVers,  foreigners 
who  do  not  understand  where  they  want  to 
go,  and  old  ladies  who  are  afraid  they  shall 
take  the  wrong  train,  we  may  be  certain  it 
is  every  day  wear,  and  not,  like  a  country 
boy's  best  suit,  put  on  for  occasion. 

Upon  this  particular  morning  the  little 
station  at  Bushnell  seemed  to  have  more 
than  its  usual  proportion  of  human  beings ; 
for  so,  I  suppose,  they  must,  in  Christian 
courtesy,  be  called,  although  it  would  have 
been  a  doubtful  question  if  they  even  as- 
pired to  be  men  and  women.  For  that  un- 
mitigated nuisance,  a  third  or  fourth  rate 
circus,  had  just  emerged  from  the  Quincy 
train  close  by,  and  its  performers,  like  a 
swarm  of  locusts,  were  overrunning  the 
whole  place. 

Still  I  experienced  no  alarm,  for  I  was 
homeward  bound  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  route,  besides  having  with  me  that  sure 
passport  to  protection  in  travelling,  a  child. 
So,  beckoning  to  the  *bus  boy  of  the  Amer- 
ican House,  I  was  soon  convoyed  to  a  seat 
in  his  tinfe-honored  vehicle,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment believed  my  tribulations  were  over. 
Like  many  another  mortal,  I  soon  discov- 
ered, however,  that  they  were  only  begun. 

A  lady  dressed  in  deep  mourning  occu- 


pied a  place  at  the  head  of  the  omnibus,  as 
I  entered,  and  I  had  fondly  hoped  the  cir- 
cus company  would  go  to  the  other  house, 
and  leave  us  to  the  sole  occupancy  of  the 
conveyance.  Not  so,  however.  In  they 
came;  a  small  swarm  of  individuals,  old 
and  young,  masculine  and  feminine,  each 
one  striving  for  the  best  seat,  and  at  last 
for  any  seat,  or  even  standing  room.  The 
trunks  and  boys  were  piled  upon  the  top  of 
the  old,  dilapidated  and  already  groaning 
vehicle,  until  I  began  to  reflect  upon  my 
folly  in  entering  it  when  the  distance  was 
so  slight,  and  to  speculate  upon  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  out  uninjured.  At  last  one 
who  seemed  to  have  superior  volubility,  if 
not  authority,  checked  the  farther  attempt 
to  load  the  already  overloaded  carriage,  and 
somewhat  quieted  the  giumbHng  of  those 
who  were  left  behind  by  the  promise,  "The 
old  ark  shall  be  sent  back  for  you  if  you  do 
not  choose  to  walk." 

"I  won't  walk!  Pm  tired!"  and  "I 
don't  want  to  stay  here !  I'm  cold  ! "  were 
shouted  after  us  until  distance  and  the  rat- 
tle of  the  wheels  drowned  the  discordant 
sounds.  Not  more  harmonious,  however, 
were  those  which  accompanied  us.  The 
little  ones  cried,  the  women  scolded,  the 
men  swore  and  laughed  by  turns,  and  the 
lady  in  mourning  shrank  more  closely  into 
her  corner,  looking  across  to  me,  as  if  to 
ask  if  I  were  not  alarmed. 

"  We  are  almost  there,"  I  replied  to  the 
look,  in  a  reassuring  tone,  returning  to  my 
study  of  human  nature  in  the  peculiar 
phases  thus  presented  to  us. 

Tired,  cold,  hungry,  sleepy  and  cross ! 
Not  very  desirable  conditions  to  develope 
the  Christian  graces  into  full  perfection, 
certainly.  I  have  never  met  with  a  com- 
pany who  exhibited  so  much  selfishness 
and  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others  but 
once,  and  that  was  in  a  railroad  coach 
crowded  with  saints  just  from  a  twelve  days' 
revival  meeting.  We  soon  reached  the  ho- 
tel, and  here  I  supposed  we  should  at  least 
have  a  quiet  breakfast  by  ourselves  at  the 
usual  hour ;  but  alas !  quietude  and  that 
circus  company  did  not  appear  inclined  to 
exist  very  near  each  other. 
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Owing  to  a  mistake,  the  agent  had  only 
engaged  dinner  and  supper,  while,  the  man- 
ager having  insisted  upon  their  coming 
upon  the  night  train,  they  needed  both 
breakfast  and  beds,  and  declared  they  would 
have  plenty  of  food  and  rest,  or  the  per- 
formance which  had  been  advertised  for  af- 
ternoon should  lack  their  aid.  As  the 
night  had  been  cool,  and  most  of  them 
were  thinly  clad,  they  gathered  round  the 
kitchen  fire  to  the  great  inconvenience  of 
the  good  landlady  and  her  slender  stock  of 
help,  as  they  not  only  clamored  like  hungry 
children  for  their  breakfast,  but  delayed  its 
preparation. 

Poor  Mrs.  Smith  was  hurried,  heated 
and  worried.  I  felt  sure  I  should  have 
been  in  utter  despair  in  her  situation,  but 
"the  right  woman"  happened  to  be  in  "the 
right  place  "  for  once,  and  she  never  once 
lost  her  equanimity  of  temper.  It  was 
worth  the  endurance  of  all  the  other  cir- 
cumstances of  our  situation,  disagreeable 
and  vexatious  as  many  of  them  were,  to 
watch  her  demeanor  upon  this  trying  occa- 
sion. 

With  only  two  "helps,"  one  evidently 
improvised  for  the  dilemma,  and  both  inex- 
perienced ;  such  resources  as  a  small  vil- 
lage could  supply  in  June,  when  the  eggs 
were  mostly  too  old,  and  the  chickens  were 
mostly  too  young ;  when  all  but  a  scanty 
supply  of  milk  and  butter  was  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  busy  farmers  would  not  bring 
it  to  town  for  twice  its  price ;  when  the 
small  fruits  had  not  ripened,  as  the  season 
was  unusually  cold  and  wet ;  and  even  veg- 
etables in  that  demoralized  state  that  old 
ones  were  uneatable  and  new  ones  unripe ; 
with  the  nice  breakfast  which  had  been 
ready  for  the  usual  few  who  had  been  ex- 
pected by  the  trains  spoiling  for  want  o^ 
being  served,  and  the  hungry  passengers 
every  moment  becoming  more  uneasy,  lest 
the  next  train  find  them  breakfastless ; 
wtjile  over  and  above  all  arose  the  clamor 
of  the  tired  and  hungry  actors,  who,  having 
warmed  their  benumbed  limbs  at  her  kitch- 
en firc;^  seemed  disposed  to  snatch  the  very 
steaks  from  the  gridiron,  and  the  steaming 
coffee  from  its  boiler,  —  she  alone  was 
calm. 

Right  lier^,  as  honest  confession  is  good 


for  the  soul,  I  may  as  well  plead  guilty  to 
remaining  in  the  good  woman's  kitchen 
longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary  on  a 
June  morning,  although  the  cool,  damp, 
night  air  had  rendered  its  warmth  agree- 
able. I  wanted  to  see  if  she  would  grow 
first  nervous,  then  cross,  as  most  women  do 
under  vexatious  circumstances.  I  wanted 
to  hear  if  she  would  scold  her  inexperienced 
help  for  the  blunders  they  were  sure  to 
make  in  their  confusion,  and  thus  increase 
the  trouble;  and  when  I  found  she  did 
none  of  these  things,  I  wanted  to  admire 
her  patience. 

So  I  made  an  impromptu  Bridget  of  my- 
self, and  periormed  several  little  services, 
which  required  time  rather  than  strength 
and  skill  My  little  boy  was  delighted 
with  the  task  of  shelling  the  early  peas, 
while  I  prepared  the  pie-plant  for  stewing, 
and  picked  over  the  lettuce  and  onions, 
which,  with  a  few  radishes,  formed  the 
whole  stock  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  I 
was  rewarded  by  hearing  Mrs.  Smith's 
gentle  "  Yes,  dear,  if  possible,"  in  reply  to 
her  husband's  "Can't  you  hurry  up  the 
breakfast  a  little  faster?"  The  penitent 
look  with  which  he  watched  her  movements 
for  a  moment  afterwards  was  a  study  for 
an  artist 

Breakfast  was  announced  at  last  To 
the  great  indignation  of  the  host,  who  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  go  up  to  the  ladies* 
parlor  and  invite  them  to  take  seats  before 
the  ringing  of  the  bell,  a  crowd  rushed  for- 
ward and  filled  every  place,  with  an  utter 
disregard  of  all  else  but  the  fact  that  they 
were  hungrj'  and  food  was  there. 

The  matter  was  now  becoming  serious. 
My  little  boy  had  a  boy's  appetite,  very 
much  sharpened  by  his  early  awakening, 
and  the  cool  morning  air.  My  all-night's 
ride  had  ill  prepared  me  for  a  long  fast,  and 
the  cosy  breakfast  which  I  had  anticipat- 
ed upon  my  arrival  at  the  usually  comfort- 
able little  inn,  seemed  now  further  than 
ever  from  attainment.  So,  with  a  wistful 
look  at  the  peas  he  had  shelled,  as  they 
were  shovelled  down  the  yawning  c^asm  of 
the  circus  clown's  throat,  my  boy  turned 
away  from  the  crowded  table,  while  I  hur- 
ried him  out  of  the  sound  of  the  impreca- 
tions which  seemed  to  serve  instead  of 
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grace,  both  before  and  during  eating,  to  the 
dissatisfied  throng. 

For  they  were  a  dissatisfied  company, 
else,  perhaps,  their  manner  and  tone  had 
been  less  repulsively  coarse  and  rudely  sel- 
fish. Dissatisfied  with  the  manager,  who 
bad  compelled  them  to  travel  when  tired 
and  sleepy,  with  the  agent,  who  had  not 
engaged  breakfast  and'sleeping  accommo- 
dations, of  whose  need  he  knew  not,  and 
with  the  landlord,  who  had  not  provided 
them  without  being  engaged. 

"  May  I  go  with  you  ? "  asked  a  gentle 
voice,  as  we  passed  through  the  hall. 

It  was  the  lady  in  mourning,  who  had 
attracted  my  attention  in  the  omnibus. 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish  ;  but  I  am  only 
going  in.  search  of  a  bakery  or  restaurant, 
for  I  do  not  care  to  eat  and  drink  after  that 
company." 

"Precisely  my  thought  The  prospect 
!s  slight  that  they  will  leave  anything  edi- 
ble, and  our  surroundings  here  are  very 
unappetizing." 

So  we  passed  through  the  village  street 
together,  and  finding  a  neat  bakery  we  ob- 
tained permission  to  use  an  adjoining  sit- 
ting-room belonging  to  the  family.  There 
we  extemporized  a  breakfast,  which  was 
certainly  much  better  than  shipwrecked 
mariners  or  weather-bound  travellers  in  the 
story  books  usually  obtain ;  and  as  Eu- 
gene and  I  were  confident  of  dining  at 
home,  we  were  only  anxious  for  the  time 
to  arrive  when  we  could  proceed  on  our 
journey. 

So  we  walked  slowly  through  the  streets 
of  the  little  town,  entering  one  or  two 
stores,  where  the  boys  were  busy  removing 
the  dust  of  yesterday's  trade  from  the  feet 
of  to-day,  causing  the  surprised  little 
tradesmen  to  bustle  about  in  sad  bewilder- 
ment at  lady  customers  being  abroad  so 
early. 

There  were  no  pleasant  places  to  walk 
or  recline  in  the  shade  within  the  town, 
and  we  dared  not  venture  into  the  country 
beyond,  lest  our  train  should  leave  us  to  a 
longer  martyrdom.  So  we  bent  our  unwill- 
ing steps  again  toward  the  hotel. 

There  we  found  a  change  for  the  better 
In  some  respects.  As  we  passed  in  we  dis- 
tinguished plainly  sounds  which  indicated 


that  those  who  had  a  short  time  since  been 
loudly  swearing,  were  now  as  loudly  sleep- 
ing. How  did  they  dare  to  sleep,  with 
the  name  of  their  Creator  upon  their  lips, 
yet  not  named  in  penitence  or  prayer,  lips 
steeped  in  liquor  as  well  as  profanity  ?  yet 
they  also  received  the  boon,  "  He  giveth 
his  beloved."  Verily,  if  God  doeth  this, 
what  are  we  who  judge  our  fellow  mortals  ? 
We  can  only  "  Be  still  and  know  that  He 
is  God." 

Entering  the  ladies*  sitting-room  we 
found  it  filled  with  couches,  and  even  the 
carpet  overspread  with  mattrasses  lor  the 
tired  women  and  children  of  the  company. 
Yet  it  lacked  several  hours  to  train  time, 
the  other  station  was  distant,  and  the  om- 
nibus driver  had  my  baggage  checks.  It 
had  been  my  practice  at  this  place  to  give 
them  to  him  upon  my  arrival,  that  he  might 
transfer  my  trunks  and  recheck  them  at  the 
other  station,  at  such  time  as  suited  him 
best  before  my  departure,  having  invariably 
a  dull  four  hours  to  remain.  They  were 
more  than  dull  upon  this  occasion,  they 
were  sadly  uncomfortable,  and,  shadowed 
in  spirit  by  recent  bereavement,  I  could 
not  shake  ofi  the  depressing  influence. 

Mrs.  Smith  entered  the  room  with  noise- 
less tread,  and  whispered  to  the  lady  who 
was  now  my  companion,  although  a  strang- 
er, then  with  a  smile  and  nod  towards  me, 
left  the  room.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were 
quietly  seated  in  a  cosy  little  room,  where 
breakfast  for  three  was  steaming  forth  sa- 
vory odors,  flowers  were  blooming,  a  bird 
was  singing,  and  a  neat  workstand  in  a 
corner,  with  a. low  rocker  by  its  side,  sug- 
gested the  thought  that  the  kind  landlady 
had  given  us  her  own  sitting-room. 

We  found  the  freshly  made  coffee,  and 
beefsteak  broiled  not  burned,  wonderful 
restorers  of  the  appetite,  which  had  been 
"silenced,  yet  not  convinced,"  by  our  visit 
to  the  bakery.  After  we  had  done  justice 
to  this  second  breakfast,  and  it  had  been 
removed,  we  still  kept  our  quiet  and  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  pleasant  retreat 
until  called  to  enter  the  omnibus  again, 
and  in  these  two  hours  there  was  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  Illinois  women  to  become 
acquainted. 

She  had  said  to  me  in  the  earlier  morn- 
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ing, ''  Mrs.  Smith  has  told  me  that  by  an 

unforseen  dispensation  of  Providence  you 

have  recently  become  a  widow."    To  which 

I   had  simply  answered,  '*  Probably  Mrs. 

Smith  believes  in  widowhood.    I  do  not" 

She  had  looked  at  me  a  moment,  as  if  in 

doubt  if  she  heard  aright,  then  sadly  said : 

"  I  do  believe  in  it     I  am  a  widow." 

At  the  same  instant  had  flashed  upon  my 

mind  the  conviction  that  she  was  a  widow 

indeed,  and  like  a  dirge  came  through  my 

mind  the  word£( : 

*'  How  many  now  are  dead  to  me 
Who  live  to  others  yet." 

Very  pitifully  did  I  now  regard  the  heavy 
mourning,  which  has  usually  seemed  to  me 
so  poor  a  mockery  of  grief.  Very  quietly 
did  I  await  the  further  confidence  which  I 
felt  sure  she  would  give  me.  I  felt  sure  of 
this  because  I  saw  that  her  heart  was  full 
even  to  overflowing,  and  that  bitterness 
rather  than  the  sorrow  which  is  not  without 
hope,  was  her  portion.  She  was  evidently 
attracted  towards  me  by  the  circumstances 
which  had  made  us  companions  for  a  few 
hours,  and  the  contrast  between  my  pearl- 
colored  travelling  dress  and  her  sombre 
suit  sufficiently  attested  the  difference  in 
our  religious  views. 

"  You  do  not  wear  black  upon  the  death 
of  your  loved  ones  ?  "  she  soon  remarked, 
inquiringly. 

**  No ;  why  should  we,  if  we  believe  they 
have  gone  to  a  happier  home  ?  " 

"  We  may  shroud  ourselves  in  black  for 
our  own  woes,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  of  so- 
liloquy. 

"  Certainly ;  but  if  it  were  a  common 
custom  very  many  who  cow  wear  festive 
robes  might  be  attired  in  mourning.  It  is 
not  well  thus  to  nurse  our  own  troubles, 
like  Burn's  old  crone  her  wrath,  *  to  keep  it 
warm.' " 

"There  are  troubles  which  haunt  our 
steps  wherever  we  go,  whose  grim  forms 
stand  between  us  and  God's  sunlight,  and 
whose  darkling  shadows  fall  athwart  our 
path  wherever  we  turn  our  steps." 

"  That  can  only  be  when  we  carry  them 
with  us,  and  turn  our  faces  from  the  sun- 
light," I  replied,  slowly,  for  I  feared  to  open 
half-healed  wounds  in  a  heart  which  had 
evidently  suffered  much,  and  which  had 


not,  I  feared,  sought  the  Healer  of  the  Na- 
tions. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  and  a  half-fierce, 
half-sorrowful  look  stole  into  the  eyes  which 
a  moment  before  had  been  so  dreamy  ;  but 
how  can  it  be  otherwise  when  we  carry 
them  in  our  own  bosoms,  and  the  eyes  are 
weak  with  weeping  ?  *? 

"  Our  God  will  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
off  all  faces."  "Come  unto  me  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give 
}ou  rest" 

I  did  not  wait  for  selections,  nor  pause 
for  accuracy.  The  starved  soul  looked  out 
from  those  eyes,  and  she  had  tried  —  oh, 
hopeless  task  for  woman !  —  to  satf sfy  its 
hunger  with  "  that  which  is  not  bread." 

"  Those  promises  are  for  those  who  are 
willing  to  receive  them.  I  have  chosen 
my  lot  No  drunkard  can  enter  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  and  the  only  one  I  ever 
loved  is  a  drunkard." 

She  said  is  not  was^  yet  she  was  arrayed 
in  black,  and  had  called  herself  a  widow. 
Suspicion  at  once  became  certainty.  She 
was  indeed  widowed  by  the  destroyer,  In- 
temperance, who  had  slain  all  that  was 
worthy  of  affection  in  her  once  manly  hus- 
band. 

During  the  next  hour,  before  the  'bus 
boy  of  the  "  American  "  opened  the  door  of 
our  httle  sitting-room  with  the  question, 
"Passengers  here  for  Galesburg?"  she 
told  me  the  whole  story,  and  received  such 
words  of  sympathy  as  poor  mortals  give 
when  they  feel  that  God  alone  can  heal  the 
heart  he  has  created. 

It  was- the  oft- told  story;  always,  alas  ! 
old  to  the  world,  and  too  frequent  in  its 
occurrence  to  attract  more  than  a  passing 
emotion  of  sympathy;  always  new,  and 
containing  circumstances  of  peculiar,  dis- 
tress to  the  sufferer. 

It  was  told  to  me  at  intervals,  with  half- 
eager,  half-reluctant  air,  as  if  she  had  said, 
"  I  will  tell  you  the  worst ;  can  your  faith 
also  save  him  ?  "  It  was  told  with  inco- 
herent words,  with  unfinished  sentences, 
broken  by  fitful  Dursts  of  passionate  weep- 
ing. I  can  repeat  it  to  you  in  a  few  short 
sentences,  which  you  will  all  read  with 
tearless  eyes ;  which  you  will  turn  from 
with  unquickened  pulse  and  forget  ere  the 
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next  page  is  turned,  because  you  have 
heard  it  all  so  many  times,  and  seen  it  lived 
in  so  many  lives. 

The  name  of  my  unknown  confident  is 
veiled  to  you  as  to  me.  If  she  told  it  to 
m2  I  have  forgotten  it,  and  as  all  else  in 
this  simple  sketch  has  been  faithfully  set 
down,  even  the  names  of  the  village  inn 
and  its  pleasant  hostess,  it  is  not  desirable 
to  change  to  fiction  now. 

She  had  never  known  the  time  she  had 
not  loved  the  youth  she  called  Edward. 
He  had  been  the  pla3rmate  of  her  infancy, 
the  companion  of  her  studious  girlhood* 
The  only  daughter  of  wealthy  parents,  she 
yet  felt  it  no  loss  of  dignity  to  accept  his 
attention,  and  she  was  almost  broken- 
hearted when,  for  a  time,  he  appeared  de- 
voted to  another. 

At  length,  the  object  of  his  attention 
having  carelessly  thrown  him  aside  for  a 
more  wealthy  suitor,  he  returned  to  the  al- 
legiance of  his  childhood,  and  the  few  ob- 
jections of  her  over-fond  parents  being 
overruled  by  their  wish  to  see  their  only 
child  happy,  they  were  married. 

The  destroyer  came  to  them  as  it  had 
come  to  so  many;  it  is  always  the  one 
glass  occasionally,  —  a  little  now,  because 
it  is  offered  at  a  wedding, — a  little  then, 
because  it  is  a  case  of  sickness ;  wine  at 
the  table  because  guests  were  present,  and 
guests  were  frequent  at  their  well-spread 
board ;  at  parties,  because  fashion  demand- 
ed it,  and  parties  were  of  an  every  evening 
occurrence  in  their  circle.     • 

Then  came  the  time  when  wine  was  not 
sufficient  to  quench  the  thirst  which  wine 
had  created,  when  the  one  glass  was  sup- 
plemented by  another,  and  that  again  by  a 
third,  until,  at  last,  from  the  occasionally 
being  "a  little  the  worse"  for  liquor, — 
oh,  fatal  error !  as  if  it  were  possible  to  be 
only  a  little  injured  by  indulgence  in  any 
vice !  —  he  was  at  last  brought  home  in 
the  state  his  companions  termed  "dead 
drunk." 

Thou  beautiful  death !  Thou  who  tum- 
est  the  brow  of  the  babe  to  marble,  and 
smoothest  the  furrows  from  that  of  the 
aged  one,  who  changest  the  wan  lines  of 
care  to  a  heavenly  peace,  and  where  pain 
had  set  its  seal  of  distortion,  restorest  each 
feature  to  its  calm  repose!  forgive  them 


that  they  thus  should  blaspheme  thy  name, 
even  as  they  profajie  that  of  thy  Creator ! 
For  thou  art  holy  and  pure  and  to  be  wel- 
comed, but  intemperance  is  vile  and  foul, 
and  to  be  shunned  more  than  pestilence. 

The  poor  wife  had  hoped  and  feared  and 
hoped  again,  as  all  wives  do ;  and  he  had 
promised  and  failed  and  promised  again,  as 
all  inebriate  husbands  have  since  the  mem- 
ory of  woman.  Her  parents  had  remon- 
strated and  pleaded  in  vain  ;  the  little  ones 
which  came  to  them  had  smiled  their  pret- 
ty, baby  smiles  in  vain.  At  last,  in  drunk- 
en fury,  he  had  seriously  injured  one  of  the 
little  ones,  and  then  the  law  had  interfered 
to  save  his  family  from  his  power.  He 
now  abode  in  the  State  Prison,  and  she 
was  a  dweller  with  her  aged  parents,  car- 
ing for  them  in  age,  as  they  had  done  for 
her  in  infancy,  and  striving  to  atone  to  her 
children,  by  unceasing  care,  for  the  blight 
their  father's  shame  had  cast  over  their 
whole  lives. 

She  had  been  compelled  to  leave  home 
foi'  a  few  days,  to  save  her  aged  father  from 
the  fatigue  of  attending  to  some  business 
matters,  and  was  now  hurrying  back  to  the 
seclusion  which  was  so  much  more  con- 
genial to  her  feelings. 

The  sentiments  I  had  expressed  with  re-' 
gard  to  sorrow  and  death  had  led  her  to 
ask,  "  What  manner  of  religion  is  this  ? 
Will  it  reach  the  living  as  well  as  the 
dead!  Will  it  reach  the  dead  in  sin  as 
well  as  the  alive  in  Christ  ?  " 

The  moments  passed  too  swiftly  as  I 
strove  to  unfold  our  precious  faith  to  this 
suffering  stranger.  The  package  of  read- 
ing matter  in  my  travelling  bag  was  fortu- 
nately of  assistance,  being  a  number  of  our 
recent  religious  papers,  of  which  I  asked 
her  acceptance.  She  took  them  gladly, 
asked  me  if  it  were  really  wrong  for  me  to 
hide  from  her  little  ones  the  disgrace  of 
their  father  by  a  change  of  name,  and  the 
name  of  widow,  as  she,  with  her  parents, 
lived  now  in  a  place  far  distant  from  that 
in  which  these  events  occured,  and  bade 
me  a  tearful  farewell,  as  the  whistle  sound- 
ed and  the  train  she  was  to  take  entered 
the  station.  As  mine  moved  slowly  out  in 
the  opposite  direction,  I  asked  myself  the 
question,  Was  she  a  widow  ? 
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An   Unmarked    Grave. 

Many  a  year  has  come  and  gone  ; 

New  hopes  and  griefs  to  the  world  are  born, 

The  tales  of  war  no  more  are  told, 

The  foes  of  the  field  clasp  hands  as  of  old, 

And  here,  in  this  lonely  wayside  spot, 

The  harebells  bloom  o*er  a  grave  forgot. 

Thickly  the  stars  in  this  Southern  sky 
Shine,  while  the  soft  wind  rushes  by. 
Bearing  the  scents  of  a  hundred  flowers 
That  never  are  seen  in  our  Northern  bowers  ; 
And  the  gray  moss  clings  with  its  wild,  wierd  grace 
'  To  the  tre^s  that  shelter  this  silent  place. 

Swiftly  the  birds  of  the  air  go  by, — 

From  the  South  to  the  North  does  their  journey  lie  ; 

But  never  a  sign  to  his  distant  home 

Do  they  bring  of  the  sleeper,  still  and  lone, 

Who  has  heard  the  last  reveille  sound 

Where  he  sank  to  sleep  on  the  Southern  ground. 

Haply  a  boy,  with  a  smooth,  fair  brow, 
Or  a  bearded  man  who  left  his  plough, 
Or  a  toiler  in  some  city's  mart, — 
He  gave  to  his  country  all  his  heart. 
And  under  the  starry  flag  went  forth 
To  find  a  grave  in  her  crimsoned  earth. 

Did  they  miss  him  long  ?  to  other  hands 

Have  they  given  the  bride  and  the  pleasant  lands  ? 

Is  his  name  a  household  sound  to-day 

In  the  pleasant  home  so  far  away  ? 

Ah  !  all  that  this  flower-strewn  grave  can  tell 

Are  the  simple  words,  "  He  slumbers  well ! " 

Martha  Remick. 


At  Last. 

LETTY  HOWE  lived  in  a  city  board-  In  point  of  fact,  when  Mrs.  Merrill,  after 

ing  house.     So  did  John  Forrest,  —  duly  considering   ways    and    means,   had 

in  the  same  boarding-house.     Letty  Howe  finally  concluded,  with  much  trepidation, 

was  Mrs.  Merrill's  oldest  boarder.    When  to  take  a  furnished  house  in  the  city  and 

I  make  this  statement  I  must  not  be  un-  try  her  fortunes  at  keeping  genteel  board- 

derstood  as  insinuating  that  my  dimpled,  ers,  the  first  response  to  her  modest  adver- 

round-faced,  rosy-cheeked  Letty  had  seen  tisement  had  been  in  the  person  of  Letty 

more  years  than  bald  old   Mr.  Cumston,  Howe's  mother,  a  very  pale,  very  sad,  very 

who  sat  opposite  her  at  the  table.    The  silent  woman,  robed  in  the  deep^t  moum- 

idea  that  I  mean  to  convey,  is  that  Letty  ing,  who  came  to  look  for  rooms  for  herself 

had  spent  more  summers  and  winters  in  and  daughter.      The  rooms    suited    very 

Mrs.  Merrill's  boarding-house  than  any  of  well,  and  she  engaged  the  best  suite  on  the 

the  rest  of  the  company  that  gathered  daily  second  floor,  and  in  a  few  days  she  and 

around  the  well-spread  board.  Letty  came,  bringing  to  ornament   their 
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room  some  choice  pictures  and  cherished 
ornaments  saved  from  the  wreck  of  fairer 
fortunes.  Letty  was  then  a  girl  in  short 
dresses,  just  from  the  school-room.  Mrs. 
Howe  grew  paler  and  thinner  and  more  si- 
lent day  by  day,  and  ere  she  had  been  dom- 
iciled many  months  in  the  boarding-house, 
lying  one  peaceful  Sabbath  afternoon  on 
the  sofa,  her  spirit  released  itself  from  its 
tenement  of  clay  and  went  out  on  a  new 
quest  into  the  silent  land  of  the  departed. 
And  Letty  was  left  alone  in  the  world. 
Mrs.  Howe  had  been  no  financier.  When, 
at  one  fell  blow,  fate  had  snatched  husband 
and  wealth  both  from  her,  she  was  crushed 
by  her  misfortunes  to  the  earth.  Accus- 
tomed all  her  life  to  having  plenty  of  mon- 
ey, it  was  too  late  for  her  to  learn  to  live 
upon  a  little.  Accustomed  all  her  life  to 
being  cared  for  and  petted,  it  had  been  far 
too  late  for  her  to  leani  to  stand  bravely 
alone  and  care  for  herself.  There  was  no- 
body left  her  to  cling  to  for  support  save 
Letty.  So  she  clung  to  Letty.  And  the 
brave-hearted  girl  in  her  teens  became  the 
consoler,  the  guide,  the  dependence  of  her 
fainting  mother,  and  solaced  her  last  days. 
When  the  funeral  was  over  and  the  ex- 
penses were  paid,  Letty  sat  down  to  reflect. 
Their  little  bank  account  had  dwindled 
away  until  there  was  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars  left.  The  world  was  before  her, 
and  she  must  learn  to  support  herself. 
What  could  she  do  ?  She  had  no  taste  for 
music,  and  under  the  best  tuition  had  never 
excelled.  Her  education,  though  expen- 
sive, had  been  desultory  and  superficial, 
and  she  felt  that  she  bad  no  aptitude  for 
teaching.  She  must  have  one  little  talent 
surely.  What  could  it  be  ?  She  decided, 
after  much  thought,  that  it  was — trimming. 
Ever  since,  she  had  made  dresses  for  her 
dolls  she  had  been  fond  of  inventing  new 
styles  of  trimming.  She  had  delighted, 
later,  in  refurbishing  her  wardrobe,  pro- 
ducing results  admired  by  all  her  friends 
as  original  and  artistic.  And  very  fre- 
quently bad  her  taste  and  judgment  in  mat- 
ters of  dress  been  consulted.  Here  was 
something  feasible  whereby  she  might  earn 
her  livelihood ;  and  so  Letty  determined  to 
become  a  seamstress.  She  gave  up  the  ex- 
pensive suite  of  rooms,  and  removed  her 


effects  to  a  small  room  on  the  third  floor. 
She  composed  with  much  care  a  little  cir- 
cular setting  forth  her  desire  to  obtain 
work,  and  sent  copies  to  the  friends  of  her 
better  days.  An  earnest  purpose  seldom 
^ils,  and  people  who  move  in  the  first  so- 
ciety do  not  always  treat  those  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  fall  from  their  ranks  as 
scornfully  and  coldly  as  is  set  forth  in  the 
novel  of  the  period.  Letty  presently  had 
plenty  of  work,  and  was  as  busy  and  as 
cheerful  as  a  bee. 

There  are  seamstresses  and  seamstresses. 
There  is  the  seamstress  of  the  dime  novel, 
who  starves  in  an  attic,  making  fine  shirts 
at  ninepence  apiece,  or  exquisitely  em- 
broidering dresses,  the  remuneration  for 
which  is  basely  withheld;  then  there  is 
the  seamstress  of  real  life,  who  condescends 
to  come  into  your  home  at  an  extravagant 
price  per  diem,  who  insists  on  doing  your 
work  after  her  own  fashion,  quite  disre- 
garding your  meek  suggestion  as  to  how 
you  would  like  to  have  it  done,  and  who 
accepts  her  wages  with  an  air  of  stooping 
immeasurably  to  do  you  a  favor;  then 
there  is  the  ideal  seamstress,  for  whom  you 
are  looking  at  this  minute,  who  has  the 
ability  to  suggest,  and  the  good  sense  to 
allow  you  to  follow  her  suggestion  or  not, 
as  you  thing  proper.  Of  this  last  class 
was  Letty.  Just  the  person  to  suit  you, 
only  she  does  not  go  out  by  the  day  now. 
But  I  must  not  anticipate. 

To  go  back  to  John  Forrest  In  the 
same  sense  that  Letty  was  Mrs.  Merrill's 
oldest  boarder,  he  was  the  next  oldest. 
Born  and  bred  in  the  country,  he  had  come 
down  to  the  city  to  work.  He  had  not 
come  on  foot,  however,  bearing  the  tradi- 
tional bundle,  tied  in  a  handkerchief  and 
slung  over  his  shoulder.  He  had  come  in 
the  cars,  and  had  brought  an  eminently  re- 
spectable outfit,  packed,  it  is  true,  in  a 
somewhat  antiquated  hair-trunk.  He  had 
come  to  fill  a  position  in  a  large  grocery 
store,  that  had  been  offered  him  by  a  friend 
of  his  father,  who  had  promised  to  find  him 
a  suitable  boarding-place.  The  suitable 
boarding-place  selected  by  the  good  mer- 
chant chanced  to  be  Mrs.  Merrill's.  Ac- 
tive, steady,  industrious  and  agreeable, 
John  Foster  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  his 
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employer.  Without  the  least  effort  on  his 
own  part,  he  installed  himself  presently  in 
Mrs.  Merrill's  good  graces,  and  she  found 
great  pleasure  in  chanting  his  praises  in 
Letty's  ears. 

"  He  is  a  rising  young  man,  my  dear," 
she  was  wont  to  say,  "  and  he  is  sure  to  be 
a  successful  man.  You  mark  my  word  and 
see  if  he  does  not  prosper." 

It  might  be  inferred  from  the  earnestness 
with  which  Mrs.  Merrill  emphasized  her 
opinion,  that  Letty  was  in  the  habit  of  giv- 
ing utterance  to  expressions  of  an  opposite 
character.  Not  at  all.  When  Mrs.  Mer- 
rill was  once  started  on  this  favorite  theme, 
Letty  smilingly  assented  to  all  that  was 
said,  and  took  the  first  opportunity  to 
change  the  conversatien. 

Not  that  Letty  disliked  John.  Indeed, 
from  the  first  day  that  he  had  taken  his 
seat  at  the  table  beside  her,  a  silent' and 
somewhat  embarrassed  youth,  and  she  had 
shown  him  various  kind  little  attentions, 
and  tried  to  set  him  at  his  ease,  she  had 
liked  him. 

Mrs.  Merrill  having  no  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  her  own  to  marry  oflF,  may  perhaps 
be  pardoned  for  indulging  in  roseate  day- 
dreams as  to  the  future  of  her  boarders.  I 
should  not  dare  to  tell  how  often  she 
planned  the  details  of  the  wedding  that 
was  to  come  off  in  her  parlors  some  day, 
the  dramatis  persona  being  John  and  Let- 
ty. "  And  if  Mr.  Cumston,  seeing  the  fe- 
licity of  the  young  people,"  so  the  medita- 
tions of  the  good  soul  would  run  on, 
"  should  take  a  fancy  to  having  a  home  of 
his  own,  instead  of  living  in  the  confusion 
of  a  boarding-house,  who  knows  what 
might  happen  ?  And  Mr.  Cumston  has 
such  a  comtortable  bank  account." 

So  Mrs.  Merrill  noted  with  profound 
complacency  that  John  and  Letty  went  out 
sometimes  for  a  little  walk  on  pleasant 
summer  evenings,  and  that  John  occasion- 
ally brought  home  tickets  for  a  concert  or 
lecture,  and  invited  Letty  to  accompany 
him.  I  dare  say  nobody  would  believe  me 
if  I  should  tell  how  often  Mrs.  Merrill 
glanced  at  Letty*s  hand,  simply  to  see  if 
it  were  not  adorned  with  a  new  ring.  She 
wondered  if  John  ever  did  make  Letty  any 
nice  presents.    All  the  present  she  knew 


anything  about  was  a  prayer-book,  that 
John  had  given  Letty  after  he  had  acci- 
dentally broken  the  clasp  to  hers,  as  be 
was  playing  with  it  one  evening.  That,  to 
be  sure,  was  a  lovely  book  of  dark  moroc- 
co, with  a  silver  clasp  engraved,  with  Let- 
ty's  initials  interwoven  into  a  most  charm- 
ing monogram.  But  then  John  gave  it  to 
Letty  very  coolly  one  Saturday  evening,  in 
the  presence  of  half  the  boarders  at  least, 
and  Letty  had  opened  the  parcel  and  ad- 
mired the  book,  and  thanked  John  as  com- 
posedly and  unblushingly  as  if — as  if — 
and  then  Mrs.  MerriU's  cogitations  came 
to  a  full  stop.  Really  she  could  think  of 
no  parallel  equal  to  the  occasion,  it  was 
such  extraordinary  and  unheard-ot  love- 
making. 

When  John  announced,  one  evening  in 
early  winter,  that  he  had  taken  a  ticket  for 
a  series  of  dancing  parties,  planned  by 
some  of  his  down-town  friends,  and  invited 
Letty  to  accompany  him,  and  when  Letty 
accepted  the  invitation  very  simply  and 
gracefully,  Mrs.  Merrill  was  quite  delight- 
ed. Her  plans  were  working  so  admirably. 
Of  course  Letty  would  be  married  from  her 
house.  The  poor  child  had  known  no  oth- 
er home  for  years.  But  in  the  fair  future, 
even  now  dawning,  —  which  Mrs.  Merrill 
saw  with  prophetic  vision,  —  her  home 
would  be  one  fully  equal  to  the  well-ap- 
pointed home  of  her  childhood,  the  home 
that  it  had  quite  broken  Mrs.  Howe's 
heart  to  give  up.  And  Mrs.  Merrill  looked 
more  frequently  than  ever  for  the  symbolic 
ring.     But 

*^  The  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft  agley," 

and  if  Mrs.  Merrill  had  but  known  it,  these 
same  dancing  parties  from  which  she  hoped 
so  much  were  destined  to  shatter  her  fair 
visions. 

It  was  during  the  intermission  of  the 
very  first  party  that  a  lady  was  singing  at 
the  piano,  and  Letty  was  standing  by  John, 
her  hand  on  his  arm,  just  as  they  had 
ceased  promenading,  when  he  bent  his 
head  to  whisper  something  that  she  half 
caught  and  half  lost  about  "  the  sweetest 
face  and  the  most  becomingly  dressed  lady 
in  the  hall."  John  was  not  given  to  com- 
pliments, but  Letty  heard  these  words  dis- 
tinctly, though  she  did  not  quite  catch  the 
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rest  of  the  sentence.  Her  rosy  cheeks 
grew  a  trifle  rosier  as  she  recalled  the  hap- 
py face  that  had  smiled  back  to  her  from 
her  mirror  when  her  toilette  was  completed, 
as  she  thought  of  the  rosebuds  and  smilax 
nestling  amid  her  dark  braids,  and  the  real 
lace  at  the  throat  and  wrists  of  her  exquis- 
itely fitting  poplin. 

She  timidly  lifted  her  eyes  to  meet  John's 
glance;  but  the  words  she  was  about  to 
utter  died  away  on  her  lips.  He  was  not 
looking  at  her  at  all,  but  was  gazing  intent- 
ly at  the  lady  at  the  piano.  Letty  caught 
her  breath  as  she  comprehended  instantly 
her  mistake.  Did  John  guess  what  a  ri- 
diculous blunder  she  had  made  ?  Appar- 
ently not.  He  was  not  gifted  with  quick 
intuitions.  And  Letty  was  quite  equal  to 
the  demands  of  the  occasion,  when  wonder- 
ing at  her  long  silence,  he  turned  a  ques- 
tioning glance  towards  her. 

"  She  looks  very  familiar,"  said  Letty ; 
"  I  was  trying  to  recall  where  I  had  known 
her.  I  remember  now.  We  used  to  go  to 
school  together.  Her  name  is  Fanny  Gre- 
sham." 

<*0h,  then  she  is  an  acquaintance  of 
yours,"  said  John,  quite  pleased.  "  Won*t 
you  introduce  me,  if  you  can  find  an  oppor- 
tunity by  and  by  ?  " 

"  With  pleasure ;  but  I  fancy  I  shall  have 
to  introduce  myself  first,  for  it  is  a  long 
time  since  I  last  saw  Fanny,"  said  Letty, 
quite  light-hearted  at  the  assurance  that 
John  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  her 
blunder. 

By  and  by  Letty  found  an  opportunity  to 
renew  her  acquaintance  with  her  old  school- 
mate, and  to  introduce  her  friend,  Mr.  For- 
rest, and  thereby,  Mrs.  Merrill  would  have 
said,  she  sealed  her  own  doom.  For  with 
John  it  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight. 
He  secured  Miss  Gresham  as  a  partner  as 
often  as  possible,  and  walking  home  with 
Letty  when  the  party  was  over,  he  quite 
wearied  her  with  expatiating  on  Miss  Gre- 
sham's  charms. 

For  Letty  could  not  honestly  respond 
with  any  enthusiasm.  Fanny  had  never 
been  a  favorite  of  hers.  Her  mental  esti- 
mate of  her  was  that  she  was  selfish  and 
narrow-minded.  To  be  sure  she  was  pret- 
ty, with  her  long,  curling  eyelashes,  that 


gave  her  face  a  look  of  childlike  innocence, 
and  she  understood  how  to  make  them  ef- 
fective. Perhaps  she  did  dance  divinely, 
Letty  did  not  know ;  but  could  anybody 
fail  to  see  her  conceit  and  affectation  ? 

Miss  Fanny  Gresham  was  quite  delight- 
ed to  renew  her  acquaintance  with  Letty 
Howe.  So  much  so  that  within  a  week 
she  came  to  Mrs.  Merrill's  to  see  her.  To 
be  sure  she  had  learned  incidentally  that 
John  Forrest  boarded  there  too,  but  she 
canje  ostensibly  to  see  Letty.  Coming 
once  did  not  suffice.  She  came  again  and 
again,  and  Mrs.  Merrill  found  suddenly  her 
pleasing  visions  disturbed  by  a  painful 
doubt 

"I  hope,"  she  said  abruptly,  to  Letty, 
on  day,  "that  you  are  not  going  to  let  John 
Forrest  slip  through  your  fingers." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Letty,  with  much  dignity, 
"  I  don't  understand  you." 

•*  For  my  part,"  continued  Mrs.  Merrill, 
quite  unabashed,  "I  can't  see  what  you 
find  to  like  in  that  silly,  simpering,  doll- 
faced  Fanny  Gresham.v 

«'  Have  I  ever  said  that  I  did  like  her  ?  " 
asked  Letty. 

"What  do  you  let  her  come  dawdling 
here  so  often  for,  then?"  contmued  Mrs* 
Merrill,  with  unabated  asperity. 

"  How  can  I  hinder  her  if  she  chooses  to 
come  ?  " 

To  be  sure,  how  could  she?  .It  was 
quite  evident,  from  Letty's  manner,  that 
she  did  not  care  anything  for  John  Forrest, 
was  Mrs.  Merrill's  astute  conclusion.  Per- 
haps it  was  just  as  well  after  all,  she 
thought,  with  a  sigh.  Everybody  liked 
Letty,  and  she  might  do  a  great  deal  better, 
for  John  Forrest  was  not  the  sensible  man 
she  had  £cincied  him  if  he  could  prefer  such 
a  girl  as  Fanny  Gresham  to  Letty  Howe. 

When  the  pleasant  summer  evenings 
came  again,  Mrs.  Merrill  noticed  that  John 
would  slip  out  quietly  after  tea,  without  in- 
viting Letty  to  walk  with  him.  And  Letty, 
when  she  did  not  find  some  convenient  er- 
rand to  call  her  out  for  a  long  walk  by  her- 
self, would  accept  Mr.  Cumston's  invitation 
to  be  his  partner  in  his  favorite  game  of 
whist,  with  as  much  cheerful  alacrity  as  if 
she  could  conceive  of  nothing  more  de- 
lightful.   One  Sunday  morning  when  she 
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came  out  of  church,  John  was  wailing  at 
the  entrance  for  her.  Her  heart  gave  an 
unreasonable  throb  of  deh'ght  and  exulta- 
tion at  seeing  him  there. 

Yes,  he  had  come  round  on  purpose  to 
walk  home  with  her,  for  he  wanted  to  tell 
her  something.  He  thought  so  much  of 
her,  he  felt  so  sure  of  her  friendship  for 
him,  she  had  always  been  so  kind  to  him, 
that  he  wanted  to  tell  her  first  of  anybody, 
— just  as  he  would  tell  his  sister  if  he  had 
one,  but  he  never  had  one,  —  that  he  was 
engaged  to  Fanny,  —  that  they  were  going 
to  be  married  in  the  fall. 

He  managed  to  get  it  all  out  at  length, 
but  somehow  it  was  not  quite  so  delightful 
to  tell  it  to  Letty  as  he  had  thought  it  would 
be.  Letty  listened  gravely,  with  downcast 
eyes  resting  on  the  pretty,  silver-clasped 
prayer-book  she  carried  in  her  hand. 
When  he  had  concluded  his  confidence  she 
thanked  him  for  thinking  of  her  in  the 
midst  of  his  happiness,  and  cordially  con- 
gratulated him,  hoped  that  he  might  enjoy 
all  the  happiness  that  he  anticipated,  and 
hoped,  too,  —  looking  straight  into  his  eyes 
with  a  frank  smile,  —  that  he  might  still 
continue  to  care  for  her  as  a  sister,  though 
one  roof  should  shelter  them  both  no 
longer. 

And  John  Forrest,  satisfied  with  her 
graciously-expressed  sympathy,  walking  si- 
lently by  her  side,  gazing  into  her  clear 
eyes,  whose  depths  he  was  powerlesss  to 
fathom,  felt  suddenly  that  this  woman  was 
beyond  and  above  and  far  away  from  him ; 
felt  uneasily  that  she  possessed  a  nobility 
of  character  that  he  was  incapable  of  fully 
comprehending ;  felt  dimly  that  some  inde- 
finable change  had  been  wrought  in  her, 
and  wondered  vaguely  what  it  might  be. 

Although  John  had  not  stipulated  for  se- 
cresy,  Letty  did  not  mention  the  engage- 
ment to  Mrs.  Merrill.  Somehow  she  shrank 
from  doing  so,  anticipating,  perhaps,  a  lit- 
tle passage  of  arms  that  might  not  prove 
wholly  agreeable.  It  was  some  days  be- 
fore Mrs.  Merrill  chanced  to  hear  of  it,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  next  Sunday  morning 
that  she  spoke  with  Letty  about  it.  Letty 
was  preparing  for  church ;  she  stood  be- 
fore her  mirror  tying  her  bonnet,  when 
Mrs.  Merrill  entered  her  room,  ostensijbly 


to  bring  a  supply  of  fresh  towels,  really  to 
have  a  minutes'  talk  with  Letty,  and  to  give 
her  a  "  piece  of  her  mind," 

'^  I  suppose  you  have  heard  the  news 
about  John  ? ''  she  commenced. 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  John's  engage- 
ment," said  Letty,  quietly. 

"  Well,  for  my  part  I  hope  you  will  show 
a  proper  resentment,"  said  Mrs.  Merrill. 
"Of  course  you  will  give  him  back  that 
prayer-book,"  her  eyes  happening  at  that 
moment  to  rest  upon  it 

Letty  turned,  with  flushed  face  and 
s|)arkling  eyes : 

"  We  may  as  well  say  at  once  and  for  all 
whatever  is  to  be  said  upon  this  subject 
Did  you  ever  know  John  Forrest  to  do  any- 
thing with  the  express  intention  of  wound- 
ing my  feelings  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  —  that  I  ever  did,"  said 
Mrs.  Merrill,  taken  somewhat  aback  by 
Letty's  resolute  air  as  she  stood  waiting 
for  a  response. 

"  Do  you  think  that  I  am  less  generous 
than  he?  And  if  I  were  it  would  show 
very  poor  taste  in  me  to  return  his  simple 
gift,  for  it  would  indicate  that  I  attached  a 
a  significance  to  it  that  he  never  even 
dreamed  of.  John  has  been  a  very  kind 
friend  to  me,  and  I  shall  keep  the  prayer- 
book  —  always.  I  do  not  like  to  hear  my 
friends  talked  about,  and  if  you  please,"  — 
measuring  her  words  with  careful  delibera- 
tion —  **  we  will  never  speak  of  this  matter 
again  ; "  and  Letty  turned  to  add  a  finish- 
ing touch  to  her  bonnet  strings. 

Mrs.  Merrill  had  nothing  farther  to  say 
to  Letty.  "The  idea,"  she  said  to  herself 
when  she  had  gained  the  seclusion  of  her 
own  apartment,  "  of  Letty's  turning  on  me 
in  that  manner.  I  declare,  it  quite  took 
away  my  breath.  I  must  confess  she  is  too 
deep  for  me,  for  on  my  soul  I  have  not  the 
least  idea  as  to  whether  she  ever  cared  a 
straw  for  him  or  not" 

The  days  and  weeks  slipped  by,  and  John 
was  married  at  the  appointed  time^  and  left 
Mrs.  Merrill's  boarding  house  to  live  else- 
where. 

"He  was  a  good  boarder  and  always 
treated  me  well,  but  somehow  I  feel  disap- 
pointed in  him,"  said  that  lady,  when  he 
took  his  departure ;  but  inasmuch  as  she 
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had  never  hinted  anything  to  her  boarders 
as  to  the  wedding  cake  she  had  frosted  so 
many  times  in  imagination,  they  may  have 
wondered  a  little  wherein  her  disappoint- 
ment lay,  but  politely  refrained  from  inquir* 
ing,  and  there  the  matter  dropped. 

In  a  week  or  two  the  vacant  room  was 
taken,  and  the  vacant  chair  at  the  table  be- 
side Letty  was  filled  by  Mr.  Gould,  a  wid- 
ower who  had  just  broken  up  his  establish- 
ment in  consequence  of  his  wife's  death. 
And  Letty  serenely  went  her  accustomed 
rounds,  and  life  in  the  boarding-house  went 
on  much  as  usual. 

How  about  John  Forrest's  new  life? 
His  was  an  experience  common  to  many 
men.  It  did  not  take  a  long  time  after  his 
marriage  for  him  to  learn  that  Fanny  was 
not  the  ideal  creature  that  had  dwelt  in  his 
£uicy.  The  charming  attributes  in  which 
his  love  had  clothed  her,  vanished  one  by 
one,  till  he  was  in  danger  of  finding  that 
his  idol  was  of  very  common  clay.  Yet  he 
struggled  manfully  against  disenchantment, 
and  reproached  himself  as  demanding  too 
much  of  her.  Fanny  was  in  truth  a  fretful, 
restless  creature,  expecting  constant  adu- 
lation, and  always  eager  for  change.  Of  a 
narrow  nature,  and  limited  in  her  mental 
and  spiritual  resources,  she  had  little  to 
give,  while  her  demands  upon  those  about 
her  were  incessant. 

With  astonishment  equalled  only  by  re- 
gret, John  was  not  long  in  discovering  that 
Fanny  was  never  quite  happy  unless  she 
was  planning  some  new  suit  or  preparing 
for  some  party  or  journey.  When  she 
urged  him  to  secure  tickets  for  some  ball, 
and  he  talked  of  the  pleasure  of  a  quiet 
evening  at  home,  with  books  and  music, 
and  each  other's  society,  Fanny  averred 
that  she  would  as  soon  die  at  once  as  shut 
herself  up  in  such  a  Darby  and  Joan  mode 
of  existence,  that  she  was  tired  to  death  of 
his  prosy  old  books,  and  all  was,  if  he  did 
not  incline  to  go  she  should  go  with  her 
cousin  George  and  his  wife,  for  they  had 
said  they  would  be  delighted  to  have  her 
go  with  them.  And  Fanny  carried  her 
point,  of  course. 

And  so  it  chanced  that    the  first  two 
years  ot  John's  married  life  was  one  un- 
ceasing, and  to  him,  wearying  round  of  gay- 
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ety.  It  was  go  here  and  go  there,  till  John, 
who  was  in  receipt  of  a  good  salary,  found 
it  next  to  impossible  to  keep  within  his  in- 
come. When  he  attempted  to  reason  with 
Fanny,  and  talk  of  extravagant  expendi- 
ture, she  would  reply  with  tears  that  if  he 
loved  her  as  well  as  he  used  to  say  that  he 
did  he  would  not  deny  her  anything  that 
she  wanted  so  much,  and  it  was  cruel  in 
him  to  make  such  a  fuss  when  she  wanted 
anything ;  and  so  matters  went  on  till  the 
troubled  and  care-worn  look  of  a  man  who 
is  slipping  behindhand  was  fast  becoming 
John's  habitual  expression. 

When  a  baby  came  to  the  little  house- 
hold it  brought  new  courage  and  hope  to 
him.  There  would  be  something  now  to 
make  home  attractive  to  Fanny,  and  con- 
tent her  there.  Now  there  would  be  a 
change,  and  the  happiness  that  had  eluded 
him  so  long  was  finally  in  bis  grasp.  But 
he  soon  found  that  he  was  mistaken.  Fan- 
ny loved  her  baby ;  of  course  she  did ;  it 
was  the  sweetest  baby  in  the  world,  the 
prettiest  and  the  brightest.  But  did  he 
think  she  was  going  to  tie  herself  up  to 
that  baby  ?  She  had  not  the  least  idea  of 
it  It  would  be  folly  for  her  to  stay  at 
home  and  give  up  all  enjoyment,  when  she 
had  a  good  girl  who  would  take  just  as 
good  care  of  the  baby  as  she  could  herself. 
.  One  evening,  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
John,  Fanny  dressed  for  a  party.  The 
baby  did  not  seem  well,  John  thought,  and 
almost  at  the  last  moment  he  tried  to  per- 
suade Fanuy  to  give  up  going. 

"You  are  such  a  Betty!"  said  Fanny 
impatiently.  "The  baby  is  well  enough 
for  all  I  see ;  isn't  he,  Ann  ?  And  Ann 
would  take  just  as  good  care  of  him  as  I 
should,  even  if  he  were  not  quite  well." 

Then  John  tried  to  urge  her,  if  she  were 
fully  resolved  to  go,  to  wear  something 
warmer  than  the  thin  white  illusion  dress 
in  which  she  had  arrayed  herself,  for  it  was 
a  bitterly  cold  night. 

Fanny  turned  from  a  complacent  survey 
of  herself  in  the  mirror  to  smile  upon  him. 
"  Dear  me ! "  she  said ;  "  if  I  should  lis- 
ten to  you  I  should  make  a  perfect  dowdy 
or  old  woman  of  myself.  It  is  lucky  for 
me  that  I  am  used  to  having  my  own  way." 
And  John  sighed  and  was  silent,  realizing 
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the  utter  uselessness  of  saying  anjrthing 
farther. 

So  they  went  to  the  party,  and  Fanny 
was  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  and  had  a  most 
delightful  time.  She  told  John  after  their 
return  home,  that  she  should  be  perfectly 
happy  if  he  only  enjoyed  dancing  as  much 
as  she  did.  For  her  part,  she  would  like 
to  dance  forever.  And  she  gaily  gave  him 
warning  that  she  did  not  mean  to  give  up 
dancing,  even  when  she  was  old  and  gray. 
"  But,"  she  added,  with  a  little  shiver,  "  I 
am  afraid  I  have  taken  a  little  cold,  for  it 
was  fearfully  chilly  there  all  the  first  of  the 
evening.  I  ought  to  have  worn  my  opera 
cape,  as  you  wanted  me  to." 

Though  we  have  said  nothing  of  Letty 
for  a  year  or  two,  she  has  not,  nevertheless, 
dropped  from  our  story.  Of  her  quiet  and 
uneventfid  existence  during  these  years 
there  is  little  to  he  said.  Fanny's  intimacy 
with  her  had  ceased  with  her  marriage. 
She  no  longer  came  frequently  to  Mrs. 
Merrill's  boarding-house.  John  alone  tried 
hard  to  keep  up  a  semblance  of  the  old 
friendship.  He  insisted  occasionally  on 
inviting  Letty  to  accompany  them  to  some 
entertainment,  but  he  was  quickly  made 
aware  that  it  did  not  please  Fanny  to  have 
him  do  so;  and  as  he  gradually  became 
convinced  that  when  Letty  accepted  his  ur- 
gent invitations  it  was  to  please  him  rather 
than  to  please  herself,  he  ceased  to  urge 
her,  and  left  matters  to  their  own  course. 

So  it  chanced  that  for  a  long  time  Letty 
had  seen  very  little  of  John  and  Fanny. 
She  had  heard  of  the  coming  of  the  baby, 
and  had  called  once  thereafter.  Then  she 
chanced  to  meet  John  on  the  street  one 
day,  and  exchanged  with  him  a  few  words 
of  greeting,  and  then  months  went  by  and 
she  neither  say  nor  heard  aught  of  them. 

One  Sunday  morning  in  winter,  clear  and 
cold,  when  the  trees  were  laden  with  jew- 
els, and  Letty,  on  her  way  to  church,  was 
walking  by  the  park  and  enjoying  the 
sparkling  beauty  of  the  winter  landscape,  a 
street  car  stopped  near  her,  and  a  gentle- 
man, springing  from  it,  joined  her  on  the 
sidewsdk.  It  was  John  Forrest,  and  his 
face  was  so  tearfully  pale  and  haggard,  and 
so  sorrow-stricken,  that  Letty  instantly 
comprehended  that  some  calamity  had  be- 


fallen him,  and  she  put  out  her  hand,  ask- 
ing intuitively,  "What  has  happened, 
John?" 

"  Oh,  Letty»"  he  said,  "Tm  in  dreadful 
trouble.  The  baby  is  dead ;  it  has  been 
ailing  only  a  day  or  two,  and  we  did  not 
think  it  very  sick,  and  it  died  this  morning 
—  in  my  arms — and  Fanny  is  ill  with  lung 
fever,  and  lies  at  the  point  of  death.  There 
is  nobody  with  us  but  a  frightened  and  in- 
efficient Irish  girl.  Will  you  not  come  and 
stay  with  us  a  few  hours,  till  I  can  get  a 
nurse  and  think  what  can  be  done  ?  " 

"  Surely  I  will  come,"  said  Letty.  "  You 
go  directly  home,  and  1  will  go  back  to 
Mrs.  Merrill's  and  exchange  this  dress  for 
one  more  suitable,  and  I  will  be  at  your 
house  almost  as  soon  as  you  pre." 

Letty  found  the  stricken  household  the 
abode  not  only  of  sorrow  and  sickness,  but 
of  disorder  and  confusion.  Fanny  was  in- 
deed very  ill,  so  ill  that  she  did  not  seem 
to  recognize  who  it  was  that  arranged  her 
pillows  and  smoothed  her  coverlet,  and 
softened  the  light  that  streamed  so  brightly 
in  at  the  windows. 

Letty  gave  a  few  simple  and  sensible  di- 
rections as  to  what  must  be  done  immedi- 
ately, and  then  taking  her  stand  at  Fanny's 
bedside,  she  bent  above  her  to  listen  to  the 
half-audible  mutterings;  but  they  were 
merely  incoherent  vagaries,  without  sense 
or  connection.  Watching  beside  her,  bath- 
ing her  flushed  face  and  hot  hands,  admin- 
istering at  proper  intervals  the  medicines 
that  had  been  prescribed,  the  hours  passed. 
In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  physi- 
cian came.  He  shook  his  head  in  response 
to  the  sad  glance  of  inquiry  bent  upon  him. 
Fanny  was  rapidly  sinking,  and  he  could 
give  them  no  hope.  And  so  he  went  away, 
leaving  the  watchers  to  their  hopeless  vigU. 
And  the  black-winged  hours  of  the  night 
flitted  heavily  and  mournfully  by,  and  Fan- 
ny's labored  breath  was  the  only  sound 
that  broke  the  silence  of  the  apartment, 
and  before  the  light  of  another  day  dawned 
her  restless  and  perturbed  spirit  was  at 
peace  forevermore. 

Then  followed  dreary  and  desolate  days, 
—  such  as  come,  alas  I  sooner  or  later,  in 
the  experience  of  most  of  us,  —  when  John 
sat  in  the  unbroken  hush  and  silence  of  his 
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darkened  home,  and  recalled  all  that  had 
been  winsome  and  attractive  \n  Fanny,  and 
listened  vainly,  with  aching  heart,  for  the 
baby's  innocent  prattle  that  would  greet 
his  ear  no  more.  His  mother  and  brother, 
summoned  by  telegraph,  came  down  irom 
their  country  home  to  create,  by  their  lov- 
ing sympathy,  a  little  light  in  his  shadowed 
home.  And  so  Fanny  and  her  baby  were 
laid  away  to  rest. 

How  strange  it  seemed  to  John  to  go 
back  to  the  ordinary  daily  duties  of  life, 
alter  such  a  sudden  and  awful  change !  His 
mother  remained  with  him  a  few  weeks, 
but  her  presence  was  needed  at  home,  and 
she  must  of  necessity  soon  leave  him,  and 
she  advised  him  to  give  up  housekeeping 
and  board.  And  it  seemed,  indeed,  the 
only  feasible  course  open  to  him. 

So  his  home  was  given  up,  and  he  went 
back  to  his  old  mode  of  existence,  and  nat- 
urally enough  he  came  again  to  Mrs.  Mer- 
riirs  to  board.  For  though  John  Forrest 
had  long  ago  fallen  from  his  high  estate  in 
Mrs.  Merrill's  opinion,  consideration  of  her 
own  interests  would  of  course  forbid  her 
refusing  to  receive  one  who  had  proved 
himself  so  good  a  boarder.  But  she  was 
half  sorry  to  have  him  come,  and  she  said 
to  herself  she  did  hope  that  Letty  would 
never  demean  herself  so  far  as  to  take  up 
with  any  one  who  could  ever  have  preferred 
Fanny  Gersham  to  herself.  And  when  Mr. 
Forrest  made  so  bold  as  to  ask  for  his  old 
scat  at  the  table,  beside  Letty,  "  Dear  me !" 
said  Mrs.  Merrill,  "it  is  very  plain  that 
you  have  not  known  much  about  us  this 
long  time,  or  you  would  never  think  of  ask- 
ing such  a  thing.  For  Mr.  Gould  has  sat 
there  ever  since  you  left,  and  he  and  Letty 
—  I  suppose  it  will  do  no  harm  to  tell  you 
confidentially,  but  you  are  not  to  mention 
it,  that  they,  —  well,  in  short,  I  should  not 
be  surprised  any  day  if  they  should  give 
me  notice  that  they  are  going  to  set  up 
housekeeping  in  Mr.  Gould's  house  at  the 
West  End.  He  owns  a  beautiful  house 
there,  you  know.  And  I  think  Letty  is 
lucky,  for  Mr.  Gould  is  a  fine  man  and 
comes  of  a  good  family,  and  is  well-to-do, 
too." 

Why  this  pleasing  bit  of  information 
should  add  a  keen  pang  to  his  desolation, 


he  did  not  pause  to  consider.  He  had 
never  learned  to  question  himself  closely. 
He  listlessly  took  the  seat  assigned  him  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  table,  and  half  un- 
consciously, began  to  study  the  demeanor 
of  Mr.  Gould  and  Letty  towards  each 
other. 

He  had  always  taken  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest in  Letty.  Looking  back  on  his  long 
acquaintance  with  her,  he  believed,  on  the 
whole,  that  she  was  the  purest,  the  noblest, 
the  strongest  woman  that  he  had  ever 
known.  And  when  she  married,  he  hoped 
she  might  marry  a  man  worthy  of  her,  or 
at  least,  he  hoped  her  marriage  might  not 
prove  a  wretched  mistake.  But  as  the 
days  and  weeks  went  by  he  detected  noth- 
ing lover-like,  though,  to  be  sure,  Mr. 
Gould  seemed  to  devote  himself  with  great 
assiduity  to  Letty's  entertainment,  scarcely 
ever  addressing  a  word  to  anyone  else,  and 
Letty  listened  with  gracious  attention  and 
seemed  Interested  ;  but  when  was  she  ever 
other  than  gracious  and  kind  and  gentle  to 
any  one  who  demanded  her  attention? 
And  then  John  reflected  that  Letty  was  not 
one  to  make  a  parade  of  her  affection.  "  If 
she  loved  that  man  with  all  her  heart,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "and  he  should  not  care 
for  her,  but  should  turn  from  her,  —  pro- 
vided that  it  were  possible  for  any  man  to 
fail  to  appreciate  such  a  treasure,  —  she 
was  too  well  poised,  too  perfectly  the  mis- 
tress of  herself  ever  to  betray  herself.  She 
was  one  of  those  who  would  die  and  make 
no  sign."  John  was  learning  to  understand 
and  appreciate  Letty  a  little  better  than  of 
yore. 

He  thought  of  all  she  had  been  to  him, 
thought  of  her  unfailing  sympathy  and  un- 
wavering^ fnendship,  and  felt  that  he  de- 
sired her  happiness  so  much  that  there 
was  no  sacrifice  that  he  was  incapable  of 
making,  if  thereby  her  happiness  might  be 
secured.  And  then  there  dawned  upon  his 
mind  the  conviction,  —  not  suddenly,  but 
gradually,  as  daylight  comes,  —  that  there 
could  be  no  other  sacrifice  equal  to  that 
of  standing  silently  by  and  seeing  another 
man  take  her  happiness  into  his  keeping ; 
for  he  knew  at  length  that  he  loved  Letty, 
But  it  was  too  late ;  he  must  stand  apart 
and  conceal  the  gnawing  secret  within  his 
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his  own  heart.  But  was  this  man  worthy  of 
her?  John  hoped  so,  truly.  For  if  he 
were  otherwise  there  would  be  only  added 
wretchedness,  If  Leity  loved  him.  And 
yet,  if  he  were  unworthy,  it  would  be  for 
better  for  Letty  to  know  it  now  than  here- 
after. 

And  Mr.  Forrest  began  to  cultivate  Mr. 
Gould's  acquaintance  with  sudden  interest 
He  went  out  with  him  evenings,  he  dropped 
into  his  place  of  business  down  town,  in 
short  he  began  to  study  Mr.  Gould's  daily 
life  and  character  as  one  man  may  study 
another  man,  or  as  one  woman  another 
woman. 

The  result  was  for  from  satisfactory ;  and 
John,  after  much  thought,  determined  to 
speak  to  Letty  about  him.  She  might  re- 
sent it  as  an  unpardonable  interference, 
but  it  was  surely  his  duty  to  give  her  a 
hint  of  what  he  knew.  And  he  would  do 
his  duty,  let  it  cost  what  it  might. 

And  so  one  pleasant  summer  evening 
when  Letty  went  out  on  some  errand,  — 
which,  by  the  way,  was  never  accomplished, 
—  she  heard  a  rapid  step  behind  her  on  the 
pavement,  and  John  came  up  beside  her, 
and  proposed  to  walk  a  little  way  with  her 
if  it  would  be  agreeable. 

Oh  yes,  she  would  be  pleased  to  have 
him  do  so,  thinking  as  she  spoke  of  his 
gloomy  manner,  and  the  months  that  had 
now  elapsed  since  Fanny's  death,  and  won- 
dering if  he  would  ever  again  seem  as 
bright  and  cheerful  and  light-hearted  as  he 
had  been  when  she  first  knew  him. 

As  they  walked  on  she  talked  pleasantly 
of  things  she  thought  might  interest  him, 
getting  monosyllabic  replies,  until,  crossing 
the  pleasant  little  park,  he  asked  her  if  she 
could  spare  the  time  to  sit  down  a  little 
while,  for  there  was  something  hb  wanted 
to  say  to  her. 

His  manner  was  so  cold  and  stem  that 
Letty  complied  with  some  disquietude, 
thinking  how  distant  and  reserved  he  had 
been  of  late,  and  innocently  trying  to  recall 
how  she  could  have  offended  him. 

"  Letty,"  he  said,  *'  what  I  am  going  to 
say  to  yon  you  may  perhaps  consider  un- 
warrantable and  uncalled  for.  Perhaps,  in- 
deedy  you  will  never  pardon  me  for  saying 


it,  but  I  shall  say  it,  nevertheless,  because 
I  am  so  truly  your  friend." 

What  dreadful  thing  could  he  have  to 
say  to  her,  that  he  prefaced  it  in  this  man- 
ner and  spoke  with  such  solemn  determi- 
nation ? 

"  A  man  may  readily  learn  more  of  the 
real  life  and  character  of  another  man  than 
it  is  possible  for  a  woman  to  learn ;  may 
see  clearly  that  the  real  man  Is  widely  dif- 
ferent from  the  man  as  he  seems  In  some 
woman's  estimation,  just  as  women  have 
better  opportunities  of  knowing  and  under- 
standing women  more  thoroughly  than  it  is 
possible  for  men  to  know  and  understand 
them.  Do  I  make  my  thought  clear  to 
you  ?    Do  you  understand  what  I  mean  ? 

"Yes,  I  understand,"  said  Letty,  won- 
deringly,  half  inclined,  as  she  afterwards 
confessed,  to  pinch  herself  in  order  to  find 
out  if  she  were  not  dreaming,  so  strange 
did  all  this  sound  to  her. 

"  I  hope  you  will  have  charity  enough 
for  me,"  he  went  on,  in  the  same  cold, 
measured  way,  <*  to  believe  that  I  am  actu- 
ated by  no  unworthy  or  disingenuous  mo- 
tive when  I  say,  —  and  I  can  substantiate 
my  assertion  with  convincing  proofs,  if  you 
so  desire — that  Mr.  Gould  is  not  a  man 
who  could  make  any  pure  and  good  woman 
happy ;  and  I  say  it  now,  because  however 
painful  it  may  be  for  you  to  listen  to  me,  it 
is  far  better  for  you  to  learn  it  now  than 
after  you  have  become  his  wife." 

"What!  I  marry  Mr.  Gould?"  cried 
Letty,  in  such  unfeigned  amazement  that  it 
quite  put.out  of  John's  head  what  he  was 
going  to  say  next 

"  Are  you  not  engaged  to  Mr.  Gould  ?  " 
was  his  direct  question. 

"  No,  indeed,  I  am  not ;  I  never  thought 
of  such  a  thing !  "  said  Letty,  very  decid- 
edly. 

What  did  John  say  next?  There  was 
no  need  of  uttering  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tences that  he  had  thought  over  so  many 
times ;  but  he  managed,  incoherently 
enough,  no  longer  talking  with  averted 
foce,  to  make  Letty  understand  that  it  had 
almost  broken  his  heart  to  think  that  she 
was  going  to  marry  Mr.  Gould,  but  that 
he  would  never  have  uttered  a  word  about 
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his  own  love  for  her  if  she  had  been  go- 
ing to  marry  a  man  really  worthy  of  her, 
although  he  loved  her  so  devotedly  and  en- 
tirely that  it  would  fill  his  heart  with  unut- 
erable  sorrow  to  see  her  making  the  happi- 
ness of  another  man's  home. 

And  presently,  John  found  himself  in  a 
heaven  of  happiness  of  which  he  would 
not  have  dared  to  dream  an  hour  before, 
for  Letty  had  confessed  that  she  returned 
his  love,  and  had  promised  that  she  would 
be  the  light  and  centre  of  his  home,  and  no 
other.  • 

"  I  cannot  tell  when  I  first  began  to  love 
you,"  he  said.  "It  gave  me  an  unaccount- 
able pang  when  it  was  first  intimated  to 
me  that  you  were  engaged  to  Mr.  Gould. 
I  thought  it  must  be  because  it  came  so 
suddenly  upon  me,  and  that  I  should  soon 
get  accustomed  to  thinking  that  it  was  all 
right  and  proper.  But  the  more  I  thought 
of  it  the  less  reconciled  I  felt  to  it,  until  at 
length  I  realized  that  I  loved  you,  that  I 
desired  to  win  you  for  myselfl  Dearest 
Letty,  it  cannot  be  that  you  have  come  to 
love  me  all  at  once  —  now  —  this  evening. 
Tell  me,  how  long  have  you  cared  for  me  ?  " 


"  Dear  John,"  she  said,  "  I  cared  for  you 
almost  as  long  ago  as  I  first  knew  you ; 
cared  for  you  as  I  never  have  cared  for  any 
one  else;  loved  you  as  I  think  I  never 
could  have  loved  any  other  man." 

In  the  light  of  this  confession  how  many 
shadowy  places  in  the  past  became  sudden- 
ly clear  to  him ;  how  many  acts»  indicating 
the  purity  and  unselfishness  of  her  affec- 
tion came  crowding  upon  his  memory. 

"  How  blind  I  was,"  he  said,  drawing 
her  closer  yet  to  him ;  *'  but  whereas  once 
I  was  blind,  now  I  see.  And  although  it 
was  a  sad  experience  for  me  that  has  kept 
us  apart  these  years,  it  has  enabled  me  to 
appreciate  you  more  truly  than  I  might 
otherwise  ever  have  been  able  to  do.  I  am 
only  too  conscious  that  I  am  not  worthy  of 
you,  but  with  God's  help  and  yours,  I  will 
do  my  best  to  become  so." 

And  since  we  have  seen  the  crooked 
places  in  their  lives  made  straight,  and  the 
rough  places  made  plain,  where  can  we 
better  leave  them  than  sitting  side  by  side 
and  hand  in  hand  beneath  the  summer 
stars? 

SaroA  G.  Duley. 


Betrothed. 

Let  me  then  write  it,  —  since  I  might  not  speak  — 
How,  when  my  passive  hand  thrilPd  in  your  own, 

And  you  held  close  to  yours  my  pallid  cheek. 
And  spoke  to  me  in  low,  persuasive  tone,  — 

I  could  have  said,  "  I  love  you." 

When  for  another's  happiness  I  plead, 

E'en  at  the  sacrifice  of  yours  and  mine; 
And  honor  held  me  bound  in  jealous  dread 

Lest  love  within  my  heart  should  hers  outshine. 
I  dar'd  not  say,  "  I  love  you." 

When,  as  the  bitter-sweet  hours  fled  away. 

And  my  whole  soul  seem'd  merging  in  your  own, 
I  yet  in  answer  would  but  this  thing  say, 

"  It  might  have  been,  but  we  are  not  alone,"  — 

I  yearned  to  say,  "  I  love  you."        , 

Now  that  fix>m  distance  your  desiring  ear 

Is  deaf  to  any  tenderness  I  breathe. 
And  no  glad  memory  of  me  may  clear 
The  mists  away  that  round  your  pathway  wreathe,  — 
I  whisper  now,  •*  I  love  you." 

Cklia  Lega  Weeks* 
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SOME  of  the  qualitie«  of  the  famous 
books  I  will  venture  to  name,  since 
they  are  not  secrets  held  exclusively  by 
the  professional.  The  dullest  eye  may  see 
them :  the  toughest  skin  is  still  sensitive 
to  their  impressions. 

I  should  say  that  imagination  is  a  prime 
trait  of  all  great  writing ;  or  there  are  such 
a  heat  and  frenzy  that  ideas  seem  things 
of  life  and  action.  It  is  the  law  of  inspira- 
tion that  it  embodies,  precipitates  forms  as 
nature  crystals,  thinks  and  speaks  in  fig- 
ures ;  its  world  is  the  world  of  life,  which 
is  ever  the  superior  world.  At  a  certain 
elevation  prose  breaks  into  poetry ;  or  the 
rapt  spirit  becomes  an  artist,  and  shapes 
the  stone  into  the  statue,  or  the  pigments 
into  the  portrait  or  landscape.  Life  is  the 
supreme  interest,  and  its  high  lovers  turn 
abstractions  into  living  things,  bold  or  coy, 
grave  or  comic.  The  Augustan  and  Eliz- 
abethan authors  set  their  thoughts  on  feet 
and  show  them  in  full  dress,  like  the  fig- 
ures of  the  fine  arts.  "In  Elizabeth's 
time,"  says  Taine,  "a  thought  did  not 
seem  complete  until  it  had  assumed  form 
and  color."  Homer,  Dante,  Shakspeare 
and  Milton  people  their  pages  with  imper- 
sonations con  amore ;  and  you  are  alert  to 
watch  and  study  the  new-comers,  as  at  a 
reception.  The  guises  are  Protean,  but  all 
of  them  charming.  You  have  the  sense  of 
one  in  groves  and  grottoes,  populous  with 
better  presences.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the 
poet  of  the  Seasons,  that  "  he  could  not 
see  two  candles  without  forming  a  poetic 
image  out  of  them  ; "  but  this  were  an  in- 
different success  compared  to  getting  for- 
mal postulates  of  thought  to -dancing  and 
whirling  like  dervishes,  or  tramping  like 
soldiers,  or, playing  any  of  the  stately  parts 
ot  the  drama  of  life.  To  put  breath  and 
beauty  and  power  into  the  dead  is  the  mira- 
cle of  the  imagination. 

Even  the  great  prose  writers  must  needs 
be  poetic  under  *the  touch  ot  this  heat. 
Not  to  name  the  mythologies,  fables  and 
legends,  which  are  yet  among  the  best 

*  The  following  article  is  the  main  part  of  the  dis- 
course given  before  the  Mathetican  Society  of  Tufts 
College,  on  Commencement  Day,  June  17,  1874. 


creations  of  the  human  mind,  the  noble 
fruits  of  genius  while  still  in  its  wild  estate, 
the  more  ordinary  habit  of  the  best  minds 
betrays  a  strong  liking  for  ideas  cast  into 
beings  and  set  into  motion.  With  men  of 
divine  gifts,  as  with  God,  the  "Word"  must 
be  made  flesh,  and  given  a  companionable 
aspect  and  relation ;  and  hence  in  Plutarch, 
Thomas  Fuller,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Bun- 
yan,  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Emerson,  what 
sw^ms  of  lite, — thoughts  that  run  and 
fly,  that  go  in  armor,  that  confront  you 
with  all  the  dignity  of  being,  that  look  you 
in  the  face  eye  to  eye,  that  take  rank  with 
the  people  you  have  met  or  your  circle  of 
friends,  and  constitute  in  the  memory  a 
gallery  of  unfading  glories.  The  world 
elects  fine  fof  ms  as  eagerly  as  the  rapt  soul 
breeds  them  ;  and  they  make  an  essential 
part  of  the  literature  that  is  always  new 
and  attractive. 

A  high  imagination  implies,  it  may  be, 
better  blood,  but  not  less  a  better  habit,  — 
these  men  having  been  in  no  haste,  but 
brooding  their  ideas  till  by  natural  warmth 
they  became  articulated  and  organic,  as  it 
is  incubation  that  turns  the  egg*s  indefinite 
pulp  into  the  pigeon,  the  Bird  of  Washing- 
ton, or  the  sky-lark.  The  Spartans,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  appeared  at  the  open- 
ing of  an  interview  mean  and  despicable  in 
conversation,  but  were  wont  at  length,  in 
trope  or  figure,  to  ejaculate  some  great 
thought  that  sent  all  silent  with  awe  and 
wonder. 

Beauty  is  to  be  named,  but  not  defined, 
as  a  pervasive  presence  in  all  the  fiamous 
books.  If  beauty  is  not  that  fo^  which,  as 
some  one  has  said,  the  world  was  made,  it 
is  surely  a  quality  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  healthy  eye  and  the  cultivated  spirit ; 
and  the  same  thought  is  scarcely  the  same 
under  the  two  contrasting  statements,  the 
one  common  and  the  other  classic.  If 
beauty  is  so  simple  and  elusive  we  cannot 
catch  it  in  our  clumsy  words,  the  great  An- 
gelo  himself,  who  made  it  a  life  study,  only 
venturing  to  call  it  the  "  purgation  of  su- 
perfluities," yet  is  it  so  precious  we  cannot 
spare  it,  and  will  cross  continents  to  fur- 
ther our  communion  with  it.    So  sweet  is 
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this  charm  that  Providence  makes  our  eye 
its  perpetual  source,  that  we  may  see  it 
-where  it  is  not,  as  in  the  arching  of  the 
heavens,  which  is  not  arched,  and  in  the 
enchanting  of  the  distance,  which  is  not 
enchanted,  —  these  being  only  pretty  and 
pleasing  illusions  of  vision,  a  game  that  we 
are  kindly  made,  to  play  on  ourselves  ;  but 
as  Goethe  said,  •*  Whom  God  deceives  is 
-well  deceived."    It  is  evermore  beauty  that 
vte  would  woo  and  wed,  whether  she  looks 
out  upon  us  largely  from  the  mountain,  or 
modestly  from  the  violet,  or  with  a  jocund 
air  in  the  dancing  daffodils  ;  or  whether  she 
enshrines  her  delicious  presence  in  music, 
art,  the  graceful  and  real  manners  of  life,  or 
in  the  endless  variations  of  the  best  liter- 
ature, in- tragedy  or  comedy,  in  the  epic  or 
the  lyric,  in  prose  or  poetry,  in  sermon  or 
story.     It  is  this  that  makes  certain  scenes 
in  nature  so  sacred  that  the    mercenary 
hand  of  man  shall  spare  them,  certain  pic- 
tures worthy  ot  protection   by  bayonets; 
and  by  so  much  as  books  abound  in  this 
light  of  Apollo,  this  contribution  of  the 
muses,  this  bloom  ot  genius,  this  sweet  en- 
chantment, is    their  service  courted   and 
cherished. 

Style  is  the  first  step  to  favor,  and  ever 
welcome.  The  anti-slavery  contests  of 
this  country  will  be  immortalized  by  the 
diction  of  Charles  Sumner,  and  a  few  of 
Whittier's  poems.  Their  story  will  be 
saved  by  the  way  they  have  told  it.  The 
superiority  of  poetry  and  its  lease  of  life 
consist  not  a  little  in  the  fact  that  time  has 
been  spent  on  each  word,  and  beauty  dif- 
fused in  every  point  of  it.  Note  the  ten  or 
twenty  corrections,  less  or  more,  that  Gray 
made  in  single  lines  of  his  "  Elegy,"  real- 
izing the  severest  refinements  of  taste.  All 
the  great  writers  hnve  been  cheered  by  the 
play  of  the  aesthetic  sense,  which  made  pa- 
tience easy  and  gave  to  toil  its  constant  re- 
ward. The  manner  and  matter  abounded 
with  mutual  and  happy  reactions  that  fa- 
vored pursuit.  And  we  should  say  none  of 
them  have  paid  too  high  a  cost  for  beauty, 
since  with  it  they  purchased  duration  and 
influence;  or  have  made  us  all  willing 
debtors  to  them. 

I  find  a  third  trait  of  the  famous  books, 
so  far  as  I  know  them,  to  be  a  very  definite 


purpose,  and  ordinarily  a  moral  one.    They 
have  been  written  by  serious  people,  whose 
talent  has  been  exalted  by  character.    They 
are  not  the  works  of  idlers,  or  those  shar- 
ing a  frivolous  spirit,  who  are  incapacitated 
to  hold  high  aims  and  interests  with  respect 
and  fealty.    Any  man  with  a  purpose  is  ten 
or  a  thousand  times  the  man  he  would  else 
be.    A  serious  man  flings  himself  unre- 
servedly on  his  object,  and  has  all  his  pow- 
ers rallied  to  his  support,  to  insure  him  a 
high  victory.    And  it  is  this  devotion  that 
characterizes  the  high  literature,  and  gives 
it  a  sanctity  and  power,  as  if  it  had  been 
printed  with  the  life's  blood  instead  of  ink. 
Everywhere  we  find  some  strong  bias  or 
overpowering   proneness    that   leads  and 
electrifies.     Tennyson  is  great  when  he 
has  a  purpose,  as  in  his  /n  Memoriam, 
where,  with  heart  and  intellect,  he  deals 
proudly  and  triumphantly  with  the  prob- 
lems of  sorrow ;  but  when  he  has  no  pur- 
pose, or  has  dropped  out  his  heart,  his 
muse  loses  wings  and  cheapens,  and  his 
poem  is  a  chaste  form  but  not  a  great  force. 
Cervantes,  in  his  "  Don  Quixote,"  is  ear- 
nest as  a  priest,  or  as  St.  Paul.     His  satire 
is  a  surgeon's  blade,  in  a  very  cool  and  de- 
termined hand,  with  which  to  cut  away  the 
silly  tumor  of  chivalry.     From  first  to  last 
he  is  swept  on  by  his  serious  aim,  in  the 
service  of  which  he  invokes   humor  and 
wisdom,  to  puncture  this  air-bag.     Edmund 
Spenser  was  a  born  allegorist,  as  we  must 
suppose ;  but  without  a  hearty  and  high  de- 
votion to  an  end,  he  would  only  have  left 
some  weak  and  idle  allegorical  conceits  to 
amuse  children,  instead  of  that  marvellous 
working  up  of  all  the  conflicting  passions 
and  principles  of  life,  under  apt  names  and 
impersonations,  to  enchant  with   interest 
the  battle  we  are  all  engaged  in.     Spenser 
himself  says,  "  the  generall  end  of  all  the 
booke  is  to  fashion  a  gentleman  or  noble 
person  in  vertuous  and  gentle  discipline." 
Bunyan  was  a  natural  weaver  of  the  alle- 
gorical web,  to  whom  a  religious  purpose 
secured  the  worthiness  of  fame.    He  held 
his  talent  consecrated.    The  hearty  devo- 
tion and  moral  weight  of  Wordsworth  none 
can  fail  to  feel  in  his  best  poems  ;  and  it  is 
equally  clear  that  he  writes  feebly  when  he 
writes  out  of  his  moods,  or  has  no  point  to 
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carry.  There  is  no  passion  —  which  Mil- 
ton places  after  simplicity  and  sensuousness 
as  the  true  quality  of  poetry  —  unless  he  has 
an  aim,  as  was  true  of  the  first  man  and 
will  be  of  the  last;  and  the  im^nation 
and  aesthetic  qualities  disappear.  Genius 
can  only  equal  itself  and  be  grand  when 
mounted  on  a  purpose ;  and  then  even  hsh- 
ermen  will  wear  uncommon  faces  and  speak 
wisely.  The  weight  of  determination  is  the 
measure  of  power.  Love  is  the  one  force 
that  carries  through  flood  and  flame,  with 
still  a  graceful  mein,  to  its  victorious  end. 
But  the  supreme  attribute  of  the  fomous 
books  is  their  weight  of  thought  The 
great  writers  have  all  gone  clear  of  the 
charge  which  Goethe  brought  against  the 
poets  of  his  time,  that  they  *'  put  too  much 
water  in  their  ink.''  The  very  highest  lit- 
erature, like  the  book  of  Job,  or  Plato,  or 
some  passages  of  Milton,  can  only  be  suc- 
cessfully approached  in  our  best  moods ; 
and  all  the  books  that  have  come  down  to 
us,  —  for  the  law  ot  books  is  the  paradox  ol 
physics,  since  they  sink  according  to  their 
levity,  and  float  according  to  their  gravity, 
—  are  not  congenial  to  idle  hours  and 
summer  lassitude.  They  reward  students, 
but  disgust  mere  readers,  since,  to  quote 
Ben  Jonson's  expressive  words,  they  are 
''rammed  with  ideas." 

One  would  say  that  the  mtellectual 
wealth  of  the  world  is  mainly  its  first  prin- 
ciples and  profound  generalizations,  or  the 
reductions  of  vast  fields  of  thought  to  final 
statements,  —  answers  which  admit  of  no 
answer  —  last  words,  that  shall  suffice  the 
ages — verdicts  never  to  be  revised;  and 
with  these  the  best  books  abound,  while 
ordinary  literature,  born  of  haste  or  medi- 
ocrity, is  barren  of  this  invaluable  riches 
as  the  ordinary  earth  of  bars  of  gold.  In 
ordinary  literature  the  thought  is  thin; 
nothing  seems  to  be  from  the  inner  depths, 
nothing  first  ensouled ;  subjects  are  sur- 
veyed hastily  and  in  parts ;  there  is  no  suc- 
cessful synthesis,  but  only  analysis  ;  separ- 
ation without  generalization ;  no  deep  and 
level  sentences  that  arrest  and  hold  you, 
and  that  make  gold  and  silver  look  cheap 
and  life  great ;  no  openings  into  the  infi- 
nite ;  no  prophetic  penetrations ;  no  happy 
hits  that  sUy  with  the  mind  like  magic 
strains  of  music  after  the  concert. 


Tupper  is  our  latest  and  worst  proverb- 
ialist ;  but  there  is  a  host  of  abstract  pre- 
tentions in  our  mercenary  and  hurried  lit- 
erature: forms  without  substance,  cheap 
commonplaces  with  only  an  assumption  of 
dignity.    In  so  noted  a  writer  as  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay  we  find  no  dearth  of  antitheses  and 
abstractions,  but  they  are  formal  rather 
than  spiritual,  and  often  only  rhetoricaL 
They  lack  weight  of  thought ;  are  not  crys- 
tals sprung  from  the  heat  of  genius.    They 
are  prudential,  economical,  worldly,  as  they 
must  needs  be  in  one  who  places  the  sum" 
mum  bonum  in  bread-and-butter  and  con- 
venience, and  derives  his  inspiration  from 
the  carnal  side  of  Lord  Bacon.    We  pause 
a  moment  on  these  pert  and  vain  state- 
ments, and  pass  on,  since  they  vanish  while 
we  gaze,  as  guilty  eyes  wiU  not  wait  on 
our  deliberate  search.    No  necessities  of 
thought  are  these  chaste  periods.    By  the 
penetrations  and  intuitions  of   the  great 
writers  is  meant  something  as  unlike  these, 
as  the  light  of  the  stars,  sweeping  unbroken 
through  space,  differs  from  phosphorescent 
glimmers.    The  great  authors  constantly 
lead  us  in  and  loose  us  in  the  absolute. 
We  often  find  the  oriental  fringe  and  exu- 
berance of  fancy  to  surround  a  solid  centre, 
on  which  you  can  plant  your  feet  as  on  a 
rock.    But  more  than  others,  the  Greeks 
saw  deeply,  and  foretold  the  best  thoughts 
of  to-day.    Plato  left  few  things  unsaid ; 
and  what  has  been  added  has  been  added 
by  the    Platonic   order   of  mind,  whose 
thought  is  substance. 

When  Seneca  says,  *'  The  reward  of  a 
thing  well  done  is  to  have  done  it,"  he  puts 
forth  a  final  verdict  on  the  true  spirit  and 
motive  of  labor,  which  would  send  all  shams 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  When  Moa- 
tafgue  says,  **  The  feast  is  in  the  palate," 
he  foreshows  the  vast  and  all-important  re- 
lation of  the  subjective  to  the  objective. 
And  Wordsworth  but  repeats  the  same 
thought  when  he  refers  to 

**  The  light  that  nerer  vas  on  tea  or  land,** 

meaning  that  which  the  beholder  supplies 
from  bis  own  soul  and  eye.  Coleridge's 
well-known  lines  are  tuned  to  the  sam^ 
key: 

*•  We  receire  but  what  wt  gire. 

And  in  our  lift  alone  doea  nature  liTe.*' 

Another  of  these  far-shooting  arrows  is 
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Spenser's  celebrated  line,  so  often  quoted : 

^'The  spirit  it  form  and  doth  the  body  make ;  ** 

which  tells  the  whole  story,  io  brief,  of  the 
subservience  of  the  eye  to  the  soul,  of  man- 
ners to  character,  of  institutions  to  the  ge- 
nius of  a  people,  of  art  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  of  the  orders  of  civilization,  oriental 
or  occidental,  to  hidden'  types  and  forces. 
Shakspeare's 

**  There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil  ;'* 

Bums's 

**  A  man*s  a  man  for  a'  that ;  *' 

Churchill's 

**  Heaven  kindly  gave  our  blood  a  moral  flo'w ; " 

Wordsworth's 


*'  He  is  oft  the 
Who  is  not  wise  at  all ; " 

Tennyson's 

**  Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay ;  ** 

Emerson's 

**  The  heedless  world  hath  never  lost 
One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ;*' 

all  these  are,  as  it  were,  keys  that  open  to 
vast  areas  of  thought ;  they  awe  us  with 
their  profundity  and  spirituality.  They 
drive  sleep  from  our  eyes,  appetite  from 
our  stomachs,  when  they  first  break  on  us 
with  celestial  light.  Human  nature  looks 
no  longer  cheap  in  view  of  these  feats  of 
thought,  and  one  can  easily  believe  man 
was  not  bom  to  die.  But  these  are  only 
straws  from  the  prairies;  golden  pebbles 
from  golden  shores ;  a  few  gems  from  the 
wide-spread  diamond-fields.  The  Cumous 
books  are  full  of  these  wise  surprises,  that 
reward  every  step  of  your  advance.  Genius 
breeds  ideas  as  the  clouds  breed  rain,  or 
the  sun  light ;  and  you  walk  with  it,  as  you 
do  with  Nature,  to  feel  the  close  presence 
of  God  and  catch  outlying  views  of  the  In- 
finite Truth,  Beauty  and  Love ! 

When  one  of  Swedenborg's  angels  an- 
nounced a  new  and  great  truth,  the  seer 
declared  that  a  laurel  twig  which  he  held 
in  his  hand  blossomed  out  of  a  joyous  sym- 
pathy ;  but,  in  sober  fact,  one  must  feel  his 
own  nature  bursting  into  rapture  as  he  first 
catches  the  full  meaning  and  spirit  of  these 
marvellous  periods. 

I  should  say,  then,  speaking  as  an  ama- 
teur, that  the  most  notable  properties  of  the 
best  literature,  are  imagination,  beauty, 
moral  purpose,  and  weight  of  thought ;  at 
any  rate,  all  of  these  excellences  seem  to 


be  there,  and  in  large  measure.  If  I  were 
to  add  another  trait  I  should  name  cheer- 
fulness ;  for  the  best  books  are  so  positive 
and  spermatic,  so  full  of  best  lights,  tones, 
flavors  and  tendencies,  that  there  is  no 
room  for  wailings  and  glooms.  Such  ful- 
ness is  sure  gladness.  It  is  not  more  true 
that  our  low  and  empty  moods  are  our  blue 
ones,  than  that  the  mounts  of  our  inspi- 
ration rise  into  perpetual'  sunshine.  The 
lark  sings  as  he  soars,  and  any  elevation  is 
a  delight  Humor  is  fellow  to  wisdom,  and 
hope  dawns  and  dances  with  a  sense  of  the 
divine. 

Now,  one  of  the  unsparable  offices,  or 
uses,  of  this  order  of  literature,  which  I 
have  tried  to  characterize,  is  that  it  serves 
and  fosters  our  best  moods  by  supplying 
adequate  expressions.    The  most  of  us  are 
cripples  in  speech,  and  need  verbal  furni- 
ture we  are  not  able  to  furnish,  —  conduits 
and  vents  we  cannot  supply  to  the  needs 
of  our  real  lite.    We  are  denied  "the  gift 
of  tongues,"  but  not  of  insights,  aspirations 
and  cravings,  amounting  at  times  to  agony, 
to  feel  our  fulness  in  words.    We  are  poets 
without  rhyming  and    metering   commis- 
sions ;  the  Sybil  lodges  her  fire  in  our 
hearts  but  furnishes  no  fiues ;  we  sense  the 
better  day  but  cannot  make  our  pathway  to 
it    One  of  the  Norse  heroes  is  said  to 
have  replied  to  the  god  Thor,  who  asked 
him  if  he  knew  the  first  secret  of  nature, — 
"Yes,"  said  he  "  I  know  it,  but  do  you  not 
think  I  must  also  be  told  it?"    The  hero  . 
was  a  god  in  conception,  by  the  grace  of 
Thor  himself,  but  the  divinity  had  failed  to 
furnish  him  with  an  adequate  vocabulary. 
We  are  like  Archimides,  to  whom  was  del- 
egated power  to  move  the  world,  but  no 
place  to  set  the  lever.    We  carry  vast  lib- 
erties in  us  that  are  repressed ;  deliver- 
ances that  will  not  deliver ;  we  peer  with  a 
vision  too  short,  like  lovers  watching  in 
vain  for  the  transfigured  forms  they  know  to 
be  advancing  in  the  dark,  or  like  Galileo^ 
or  Herschel,  or  any  star-inspired  genius, 
peering  into  the  heavens  without  a  tele- 
scope.   The  best  ofiice  of  the  foroous  books 
is  thus  supplementary.    They  are  as  supe- 
rior organs  for  our  life  to  take  on  and  live 
through ;  wings  for  snails ;  and  speech  for 
the  speechless. 
I  am  grateful,  almost  to  1 
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some  latent  sense  or  sentiment  that  I  have 
struggled  with  only  to  damage,  stated  out 
with  clearness  and  felicity.    When  I  find 
the  idea  or  intuition  that  in  me  has  lain 
folded  and  cramped  like  a  flower  in  the 
bud,  set  in  full  bloom  in  the  gardens  of  lit- 
erature, my  joy  is  parallel  to  that  I  should 
feel  in  the  discovery  of  a  crippled  friend 
whirling  vigorously  and  gracefully  in  the 
mazes  of  the  dance.    I  read  chiefly  to  find 
my  own  ideas  in  their  full-grown  forms,  and 
hence  the  books  that  are  the  best  of  my 
kind.    It  is  a  sort  of  hunting-ground — this 
stately  forest  of  literature  —  where  the  best 
game  we  can  capture  is  that  which  escaped 
from  our  own  parks, — the  graceful  deer 
that  was  our  fawn,  the  Bird  of  Paradise 
that  moulted  its  pin-feathers  in  our  nest, 
the  nightingale  that  was  only  a  tree-toad 
under  our  care.    Said  Eckermaan  of  Goe- 
the's poems,  "  My  own  inmost  soul,  till 
then  unknown  to  me,  was  here  reflected." 
We  can  only  bring  away  and  enrich  us 
with  that  which  is  ours.    Everybody  can 
profitably  read  Shakspeare,  because  Shaks- 
peare  is  the   best  of  everybody,  —  more 
clown  than  the  clown,  more  legal  than  the 
lawyer,  wiser  than  the  scholar,  outhumor- 
ing  the  humorist,  more  languishing  than 
the  lover,  braver  than  the  hero.    Montaigne 
is  another  writer  of  many  sides,  a  Proteus, 
a  child  of  many  rare  fathers,  and  a  help  to 
whomsoever  seeks  help  from  him.    He  is 
more  of  any  one  of  us  than  we  are  of  our- 
selves, and  his  careful  reader  can  but  make 
deeper  discoveries  in  his  own  nature,  and 
enlarge  it  at  each  perusal.    A  late  biogra- 
pher of  this  genius,  who  resolves  so  many 
of  the  perfect  colors  to  our  better  eye,  re- 
marks that,  "  To  the  VolUrians,  he  was  a 
scoffer ;  to  the  Abb^  Laborderie,  a  Capu- 
chin Friar ;  to  Pascal  and  Malebranche,  an 
esprit  fort  of  the  seventh  century ;  to  M. 
Griin,  a  Pr^fet  of  the  Gironde;   to   Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr.  Emerson  himself!"    What- 
ever talent  finds  here  its  better,  and  has 
fuller  possession  of  itself  ever  after.    When 
Charles  Lamb  was  introduced  to  the  cele- 
brated wits  of  his  time^  he  first  met  him- 
self. 

Right  reading  is  a  constitutional  func- 
tion, and  our  books  should  be  ours  in  kind, 
but  hanging  largely  about  us,  like  the  gar- 


ments our  mothers  wisely  clothed  us  with 
in  childhood,  giving  room  for  growth  and 
challenging  it  The  well-known  print  of 
the  boy  in  his  father's  boots  indicates  our 
right  relation  to  literature ;  but  I  tear  our 
reading  habits  are  rather  Chinese  and  be- 
littling. 

There  is  no  setting  our  powers  alert  and 
in  a  fine  frame  for  mental  work,  of  what- 
ever kind,  as  with  the  stimulus  of  high  lit- 
erature.   There  is  no  incarnation  so  sure 
to  bring  our  Muse.    Whether  we  are  to 
make  a  plea,  a  sermon,  meet  a  friend,  or 
write  out  a  reflection  for  our  private  jour- 
nal, we  descend  from  these  heights,  with 
another  atmosphere  about  us.    We  have 
warmed  our  spirits  at  vestal  fires.    We  are 
drunk  with  the  pure  wine  of  life.    "  I  read 
Homer,"  said  Bossuet,  "  to  exalt  my  style 
and  set  my  soul  aflame."    Moses  thought 
better  of  his  power  to  lead  Israel  after  he 
had  felt  the  spell  of  Aaron's  eloquence. 
"I  come  from  Nature,"  said  Luther,  "to 
take  my  flute  or  my  prayer-book,"  as  if  the 
entire  circle  of  his  finest  gifts  had  respond- 
ed.   "  The  mulberry  tree  looks  on  the  mul- 
berry tree,"  say  the  orientals,  "  and  bears 
firuit."    We  are  like  those  toys  that  need  to 
have  a  spring  touched  to  set  them  in  mo- 
tion ;  and  the  best  books,  imaginative,  sat- 
urated with  beauty,  hearty  and  profound, 
will  touch  the  finest  motives  and  draw  on 
the  best  forces  of  our  being.    Charles  Sum- 
ner carried  to  the  Senate  daily  classic  in- 
spirations.     The  better  reader   was    the 
more  perfect    statesman.     His   easy  and 
happy  references  to  literature  had  the  effect 
of  magic.    The  charm  of  a  pertinent  allu- 
sion, and  the  power  also,  we  all  feeL    A 
taste  for  this  sugar  is  in  every  tongue. 
But  a  day  or  two  since  I  was  talking  with 
a  plain,  elderly  man.  who  had  lived  remote 
from  books,  but  who,  in  speaking  of  his  an- 
cestry, observed,  with  evident  relish,  that 
his  grandfather  was  a  perfect  Her-cules  in 
strength.     Although  a  little    out  out  on 
Hercules,  he  was  quite  in   on  the  flavor 
of  the  high  reference.    Of  course,  th5  best 
things  of  the  ages  are  perpetual  pertmen- 
cies  ;  and  these  are  only  at  the  con^mand 
of  the  good  readers.    Aptness  of  reference 
and  quotation  is  an  art  whose  uses  are  not 
more  ornamental  than  practical    They  are 
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often  the  lucky  shot  in  the  charge  that  tells 
on  the  game.  It  is  still  Cicero  or  Burke 
who  may  turn  the  orator's  point  that  he 
cannot  turn  himself.  We  can  always  come 
off  triumphant  with  the  children  by  resort 
to  some  Esop*s  fable  or  Norse  legend.  A 
wise  proverb,  cast  out  of  a  nation's  experi- 
ence, makes  any  speech  an  afi^ir  of  cKgnity 
and  worth  the  while.  The  olden  rarities 
are  better  than  to-day's  commonplaces. 

Another  office  of  the  famous  authors,  and 
especially  of  the  poets,  is  the  added  inter- 
est they  impart  to  this  great  presence  and 
life  of  nature.    They  have  been  good  in- 
terpreters of  the  landscapes,  the  waters, 
the  clouds,  the  birds,  and  so  on,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  been  both  patient  and  sym- 
pathetic spectators.    The  story  of  Romu- 
lus and  Remus  suckled  by  the  wolf,  I  sup- 
pose to  be  simply  a  symbol  of  the  good  fel- 
lowship the  ancients  found  in  nature ;  and 
all  through,  down  to  Tennyson,  the  unity 
has  been  kept  up  by  the  fine  souls,  and  the 
most    felicitous    interpretations    fostered. 
We  like  to  have  the  great  masters  set  the 
scenes  for  us,  and  will  also  add  the  lights 
of  our  own  eyes.     I  would  see  the  English 
lark  through  the  atmosphere  of  poetry,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  English   fields.    The 
bird  so  takes  un  a  fuller  beauty,  being  seen 
through  many  e)res  and  the  best  ones  ;  and 
enters  at  once  into  the  highest  and  tender- 
est  human  relations,  beginning  with  Chau- 
cer and  including  all  the  bards  of  the  isl- 
and.    The  poets  have  made  the  clouds 
something  different.    Beautihil  to  the  child 
and  the  peasant,  they  are  more  than  beau- 
tiful to  the  reader  of  poetry ;  they  take  on 
the  attributes  of  life  and  romance.    To  one 
who  sees  with  Longfellow,  they  are 

''  Hooded  clouds  that,  like  friars. 
Tell  their  beads  in  drops  of  rain." 

Through  Shelley's  eye  one  order  of  them, 
a  very  common  one,  is  seen  as 

*^  A  multitude  of  dense,  white,  fleecy  clouds, 
Wandering  in  thick  flocks  along  the  mountains. 
Shepherded  by  the  alow,  unwilling  wind." 

With  Tennyson  we  see  the  sunset  forms 
as 

'*  Looaung  bastions  in  the  sky.*' 

But  there  is  no  end  to  the  fine  investitures 
of  poetry  in  this  direction.  And  the  same 
is  to  be  said  of  the  morning,  the  night,  the 


woods,  the  flowers,  the  landscapes.  Let 
us  see  the  zephyr  as  a  bland,  blue-eyed 
maiden,  all  tenderness  and  heart ;  and  the 
North- Wind  as  a  flying  monarch,  with  wild 
robes.  If  our  rural  population,  or  our  city 
people  who  travel  and  summer  among  the 
hills  and  valleys,  would  allow  Wordsworth, 
in  his  "  Excursion,"  to  set  the  scenes  for 
them  and  show  the  better  lights,  life  would 
have  an  additional  intoxication. 

The  imaginative  and  sympathetic  litera- 
ture is  also  more  deeply  scientific  than  the 
Huxleys  and  Tyndalls  ;  for  Nature  is  more 
spirit    than  mechanism,  more  soul    than 
body.    The  right  author«6ees  more  of  man 
than  the  mere  anatomist ;  the  child  knows 
the  best  half  ot  botany.    The  poetic  may 
lean  to  pantheism,  but  this  ever  a  better 
extreme  than  stark  and  bold  materialism. 
If  we  are  to  be  fools,  let  us  be  fools  of  the 
spirit  and  not  the  flesh.    There  is  a  digni- 
ty and  health  in  mysticism  that  none  can 
find  in  worldliness.    Better  believe  with 
Berkeley  that  a  stone  is  an  idea,  than  with 
Cabanis  that  "  thought  is  a  secretion  of  the 
brain."    The    one  exalts,  the   other  de- 
grades.    Better  an  alchemy  that  reveres, 
than  a  chemistry  that  scoffs.    But  the  best 
books,  like  the  best  life,  are  broadly  relat- 
ed, and  inclusive  of  all  essential  interests. 
The  moral  effect  of  good  reading  must 
not  go  unnamed.    A  glance  at  the  reading 
classes  of  the  world  will  show  that  the  no- 
ble authors  hold  some  commanding  rela- 
tion to  the  best  types  of  life.    They  breed  a 
disrelish  of  low  company.    They  create  bet- 
ter tastes  and  stimulate  superior  relishes. 
They  have  been  written  out  of  an  eleva- 
tion that  can  but  be  wholesome  in  its  influ- 
ence, l!ke  the  air  from  mountains.    Here 
is  frankness  to  the  last  degree.    "Paint 
me  as  I  am,  warts  and  all,"  said  the  sturdy 
Cromwell  to  Cooper,  who  was  about  to  take 
his  portrait.    With  like  sense  of  the  real- 
ity, the  high-born  geniuses  have  made  thtir 
statements,  and  given  to  honesty  her  right- 
ly noble  aspect.    Their  words  are  without 
reservation,  and  set  us  on  our  honor  as  we 
read  them.    Where  there  has  been  a  fall 
there  has  been  the  grace  to  confess  it. 
Nothing  is  gilded.    Swifl,  Byron  and  Bums 
are  never  worse   than  they  own  up  to. 
They  never  yield  the  central  virtue  of  in- 
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tegrity.  They  are  sound  at  the  core.  But 
mostly  the  highest  geuiuses  are  orbs  of 
iigAf,  and  make  it  open  day  about  them ; 
not  a  garish  but  a  mellow  day,  that  moves 


one's  finest  feelings,  like  the  best  of  June 
or  October,  and  fills  the  inner  recesses 
with  a  better  and  holier  radiance. 

Sumner  Ellis. 


The  Second  Wife. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  E.  MARLITT. 
VI. 


THE  Marshal  had  ordered  his  chair 
brought  here  also  —  it  must  be  done, 
he  must  remove  the  pitiable  impression  of 
helplessness,  eve^  if  under  a  thousand  tor- 
tures. He  arose  and  limped  along  by  a 
luxurious  grape-vme  trellis,  which  extended 
as  £u-  as  the  fence  of  the  Indian  garden. 
Fortunately  he  succeeded  in  doing  this  on 
foot,  and  returned  again  to  the  coffee-table 
tolerably  upright,  where  the  Duchess  had 
now  taken  her  seat  With  a  vain  smile, 
he  handed  her  a  basket  of  early  grapes, 
just  cut  by  himself;  but  the  smile  suddenly 
fitded,  and  he  grew  red  with  terror. 

"  My  ring  1 "  he  cried,  much  excited ;  has- 
tily flinging  the  basket  on  the  table,  he 
looked  at  his  thin  forefinger,  on  which  a 
few  minutes  before,  a  costly  emerald  had 
sparkled.  All  but  the  Duchess  sprang  up 
and  sought  for  it ;  the  ring,  which  <<  had 
always  fitted  so  well,"  as  the  Marshal  as- 
sured them,  must  have  slipped  off  the  fin- 
gers now  grown  thinner,  and  fallen  among 
the  vines  as  he  cut  the  grapes.  However 
carefully  they  sought,  it  was  not  to  be 
found. 

''  The  servants  shall  by  and  by  search 
for  it  under  my  oversight,"  said  Mainau, 
returning  to  the  table.  "  From  considera- 
tions of  etiquette  this  unlucky  inter-mezzo 
must  be  shortened." 

"  Yes,  by-andby,  when  it  has  hopelessly 
sunk  into  some  coat-pocket,"  replied  the 
Marshal,  gloomily.  "Trust  one  of  your 
domestics !  They  have  to  pass  this  trellis 
—  the  path  goes  by  here.  Your  Highness 
will  pardon  me  if  I  seem  a  little  irritated !  " 
and  he  turned  towards  the  Duchess.  "  But 
this  ring  is  very  valuable  to  me  as  a  pecu- 
liar legacy  of  Gisbert's.  A  few  days  before 
his  death  he  gave  it  to  me  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses,  and  wrote  at  the  same  time 
these  words,  ♦  Never  forget  that  you  re- 


ceived this  ring  on  the  tenth  of  September.' 
He  wished  me  especially  to  inherit  it,  and 
that  touches  me  to  this  very  day.  Your 
Highness  knows  I  never  harmonized  with 
this  brother,  that  on  the  contrary  I  always 
decidedly  condemned  his  wild  life,  so  of- 
fensive to  morality  ;  but  the  heart  will  as- 
sert its  rights.  I  always  loved  him,  not- 
withstanding, and  therefore  this  loss  is 
doubly  painful  to  me." 

"To  say  nothing  of  the  almost  fabulous 
value  of  the  stone  itself,"  remarked  Mainau, 
dryly. 

"Well,  yes,  of  course,  as  a  secondary 
thing ;  who  would  deny  that  ?  "  said  the 
Marshal,  with  affected  calmness ;  but  at 
the  same  time  with  a  desperate  effort  he 
moved  his  chair  sideways  so  that  he  could 
command  the  whole  path  by  the  fatal  trellis. 
"  The  emerald  is  costly  and  the  engraving 
a  rare  piece  of  work  —  a  kind  of  miracle. 
There  is  also  a  little  secret  about  it.  Near 
the  coat-of-arms  a  fine  point  is  observable 
—  you  would  think  a  tiny  splinter  had 
sprung  off  from  the  stone,  but  under  a 
glass,  one  sees  sharply  marked,  the  hand- 
some head  of  a  man.  Impressed  on  bees- 
wax or  fine  sealing-wax  this  stamp  is  in  my 
eyes  more  valid  than  the  signature  of  a 
name." 

"  We  will  now  drink  our  coffee  and  I 
will  then  go  and  search,  too,"  said  the 
Duchess,  amiably.  "  This  interesting  ring 
must  be  found." 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Lohn  walked  around 
with  her  silver  coffee-waiter ;  her  fece  was 
cold  and  rigid,  and  in  the  momentary  still- 
ness could  be  heard  the  rustling  of  her  silk 
dress,  and  the  grating  of  the  gravel  under 
her  heavj  feet ;  all  at  once  the  cups  clat- 
tered on  the  waiter  as  if  some  sudden 
shock  made  her  hands  unsteady.  She  was 
just  serving  the  Marshall  who  looked  up 
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sarprised,  and  followed  the  direction  of  her 
eyts  —  Gabriel  was  coming  along  by  the 
trellis. 

•*  What  does  the  boy  want  ?  "  asked  he, 
sharply. 

**  I  have  no  idea,  sir,"  she  replied,  com- 
posing herself  again. 

Gabriel  walked  directly  up  to  the  Mar- 
shal, and  with  drooped  eyelids,  delivered 
him  the  lost  ring.  Those  were  pretty  slen- 
der fingers  which  delicately  held  the  ring 
—  a  spotless,  childish  hand,  timidly  held 
out ;  yet  the  Marshal,  with  evident  cispleas- 
nre,  Uirnst  it  back  as  it  slightly  touched 
his. 

"  Are  there  not  pUtes  enough  there  ?  " 
and  he  pointed  to  the  table  ;  have  you  not 
learned  sufficient  good  manners  by  your 
intercouise  in  the  Castle,  to  know  how  to 
present  a  thing  properly  ?  Where  did  you 
find  the  ring?" 

"It  lay  near  the  wire-fence.  I  knew  it 
at  once.  I  have  always  liked  to  look  at  it 
on  your  Unger^"  said  the  boy,  shyly,  almost 
as  it  begging  pardon  for  having  returned 
it  at  once  to  the  right  address. 

**So really?   Very  flattering  1 "   He 

nodded  his  head,  mockingly,  and  placed 
the  emerald  on  his  finger.  **  Lohn,  give 
him  a  piece  of  cake  and  ask  him  what  he 
wants." 

The  housekeeper  put  her  hand  in  her 
pocket  and  took  out  a  key.  "  You  wanted 
to  have  this,  did  you  not?"  said  she  to 
Gabriel.  He  nodded  assent  "The  woman 
wishes  drink  and  I  have  locked  up  the 
raspberr}  syrup — " 

'*  Nonsense  I  There  are  servants  enough 
around.  He  could  have  sent  over;  but 
the  fellow  is  spoiled,  and  thinks  he  must  be 
on  hand  whenever  anything  is  going  on  in 
the  Castle  —  and  that,  too,  to-day,  when 
the  priest,  in  your  presence,  strictly  for- 
bade him  partaking  of  any  pleasures. 
Have  you  forgotten  that,  Lohn  f  He  is  to 
prepare  himself,"  — he  turned  towards  the 
Duchess  —  "  we  have  to-day  settled  that  in 
three  weeks  he  is  to  enter  a  seminary —it 
is  high  time." 

Astonished,  Liane ,  looked  up  at  the 
housekeeper.  This,  then,  was  the  reason 
why  this  woman  to-day  had  worked  so  aim- 
lessly in  the  laundry,  and  could  not  distin- 


guish between  fine  damask  and  coarse 
linen  ;  and  had  misUid  her  bundle  of  keys, 
an  unheard  of  event!  Stony  and  obtuse  as 
this  woman  appeared,  rough  and  unfeelidg 
as  she  met  this  boy  in  the  presence  of 
others,  Liane  had  in  secret  suspected  that 
she  loved  him  devoutly.  Now  she  stood 
there,  speechless,  deeply  flushed.  To  all 
the  rest,  an  angry  woman  embittered  by  an 
undeserved  reproof;  but  in  Liane's  eyes,  an 
anxious  maternal  heart,  beating  violently  at 
mention  of  a  dreaded  event 

The  Duchess  looked  at  the  boy  through 
her  glasses,  "  You  think  of  making  him  a 
missionary?"  she  asked,  shaking  her 
head.  **  In  my  opinion  the  boy  is  not  at  all 
suited  for  it" 

These  words  had  an  electrical  effect 
upon  Liane ;  for  the  first  time  she  heard  an 
opinion  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  priest 
and  the  Marshal,  and  that  too  from  lips, 
which  with  a  few  protecting  words  could  at 
once  direct  a  human  fate  into  other  chan- 
nels. There,  to  be  sure,  sat  the  old  gen- 
tleman intently  listening ;  a  nervous  shudder 
flashed  over  her  at  the  thought  of  exciting 
him  against  herself;  all  those  at  the  table 
were  more  or  less  unfavorably  inclined 
against  the  boy,  or  indiflerent  to  bis  fate. 
How  coldly  Mainau  looked  at  the  "  cow- 
ardly boy,"  who,  like  a  criminal,  dared  not 
move  from  the  spot  which  yet  must  bum 
under  his  feet  I  Liane  summoned  all  her 
courage  —  was  it  not  then  a  woman's  heart 
to  which  she  appealed  ? 

**  Gabriel  has  already  within  himself  a 
mission,  your  Highness ;  it  is  that  of  the 
artist,"  said  she,  looking  steadily,  although 
not  without  embarrassment,  at  the  prin- 
cess. All  eyes  were  directed  with  aston- 
ishment towards  the  lips  which  as  yet  had 
not  spoken.  '*  Without  instruction  of  any 
kind  he  has  ah^ady  learned  to  guide  the 
pencil  with  a  steadiness  which  amazes  me. 
On  Leo's  play-room  table  I  have  found 
drawings  with  which  he  could  face  any 
academical  examination  so  well  as  to  be 
admitted  free  of  cost  In  that  boy's  head 
there  is  a  remarkable  talent  of  composition, 
an  ardent  devotion  to  art,  which  struggles 
and  wrestles  as  only  genius  may.  Your 
Highness  is  right ;  he  is  not  suited  for  a 
missionary — that  requires  the  inward  im- 
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pulse,  the  concentration  of  all  the  mental 
powers  to  this  one  point,  the  whole  energy 
of  the  soul,  in  which  no  other  ideal  can 
liv^  —  it  would  be  cruel  to  the  boy  himself, 
and  an  injustice  to  art,  if  he  should  be  so 
constrained." 

The  Duchess  stared  at  her  with  uncon- 
cealed surprise.  "  You  have  totally  misun- 
derstood me,  Madam  Mainau,"  said  she, 
coolly.  "My  remarks  were  meant  for  the 
want  of  vigor  in  the  body,  for  the  evidently 
weak  constitution  of  the  boy,  but  not  for 
the  mental  capacity,  or  his  desire  or  love 
for  the  business  —  there  I  say,  decidedly, 
*  He  must  be  fit  for  it'  I  ^m  really  sorry 
that  there  are  women  who  are  not  of  the 
opinion  that  before  this  most  sacred  aim  in 
life  every  other  must  disappear.  Let  re- 
bellious men's  heads  set  in  the  place  of 
sacred  things,  their  morsels  of  wisdom, 
which  for  the  most  part  rest  on  false  con- 
clusions. It  is  sad  enough  that  this  is 
done  ;  but  we  women  should,  therefore,  be 
doubly  zealous  to  stand  in  phalanx  against 
these  attacks,  while  we  hold  fast  to  the 
only  truth,  while  we  believe,  and  ever  be- 
lieve, and  never  let  ourselves  be  seduced 
to  distract  our  brains  by  subtile  inquiries." 
"  Your  Highness,  that  means  to  make  the 
task  of  women  altogether  too  light ;  that 
means  to  open  at  once  the  door  to  super- 
stition, to  the  belief  in  a  world  of  ghosts, 
and  in  the  power  of  Satan  — to  which,  alas, 
woman's  brain  is  so  easily  inclined." 

The  noise  of  chairs  being  pushed  back 
and  throats  cleared,  grew  suddenly  loud, 
while  Liane  remained  calm  and  immovable. 
Opposite  her  sat  her  husband ;  his  hand 
lay  on  the  table,  balancing  a  teaspoon  on 
bis  finger.  He  was  bending  his  head  for- 
ward, and  the  eyes  under  the  projecting 
eyebrows  did  not  move  from  her  flushed 
face,  which  was  turned  towards  the  Duch- 
ess. With  her  last  words  she  looked 
accidentally  towards  him.  Her  glance  met 
his  as  coldly  as  if  she  did  not  know  him. 
A  sudden  flush  shot  over  his  cheeks.  He 
threw  the  spoon  noisily  down,  so  that  the 
Duchess  smiled  and  asked  in  her  mOst  be- 
witching voice,  "  Now,  Baron  Mainau,  does 
that  excite  you?  What  do  you  think 
about  it  ?  " 

His  lips  were  distorted  with  bitter  mock- 


ery. ♦*  Your  Highness  knows  well  that  the 
women  who  believe  in  witches  and  ghosts 
have  always  something  fascinating  for  us," 
he  replied,  in  his  most  frivolous  tone. 
"  Woman  is  charming  in  her  helplessness 
and  fear ;  we  draw  her  like  a  child  sooth- 
ingly into  our  arms,  and  with  that  comes 
—  the  love."  His  eyes  darkened,  and 
were  fixed  on  his  wife's  face.  "  On  the 
other  hand  a  Pallas  Athene  exhales  an  icy 
breath  upon  us  like  the  glacier  maiden —  we 
turn  our  back  upon  her." 

A  beaming  triumph  glowed  on  the  Duch- 
ess' face,  imparting  to  it  a  really  fascinat- 
ing expression.  "And  you,"  she  nodded 
to  the  court-priest,  who  sat  opposite  to  her 
with  folded  arms.  He  started  up  as  if 
from  deep  meditation.  The  Duchess  sum- 
moned all  her  forces,  it  seemed,  against 
this  young  woman  who  presumed  to  think 
for  herself.  "  Have  you  no  arms  against 
this  Antichrist  in  gentle  female  form  ? " 
she  asked,  almost  playfully. 

"  Your  Highness  will  do  me  the  favor  to 
remember  that  I  do  not  approve  such  dis- 
cussions at  the  coffee-table,"  he  replied, 
sternly.  He  was  suddenly  the  all-ix)werful 
confessor  who  held  all  these  high-born 
souls  under  his  control.  "  Let  us  for  the 
present  leave  this,  and  satisfy  ourselves 
with  the  conviction  that  Madame  Mainau 
by  these  remarks  will  surely  not  deny  the 
interference  ot  a  supernatural  world  with 
our  real  world." 

Again  he  would  come  to  her  help.  She 
simply  needed  to  nod  her  head  approvingly, 
and  the  contest  was  ended  ;  but  with  that 
she  must  be  false,  and  extend  in  fact  the 
tips  of  her  fingers  to  this  priest.  For  the 
second  time  to-day  she  rejected  his  saving 
hand. 

"This  interference  of  the  supernatural 
worid  with  ours  I  certainly  deny,"  she  said, 
with  unsteady  voice.  "  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  miracles  and  heavenly  visions  as  your 
Church  teaches  them.  If  the  Almighty 
would  send  messengers  from  this  super- 
natural world,  then  they  must  bear  its 
traces.  But  as  it  is,  the  good  angels 
always  have  a  beauliful  but  human  face, 
and  the  *  evil  one'  a  distorted,  repelling, 
but  also  human  face.  The  wings  which 
bear  the  seraphs,  and  the  odious  tokens  of 
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the  *  evil  one  *  are  borrowed  from  the  ani- 
mal world  ;  heaven  and  hell  appear  adorned 
with  the  elements  which  sustain  and  ani- 
mate this  earthly  ball.  With  our  imagina- 
tions we  cannot  get  beyond  it,  and  only  in 
the  ori^nal  conception  of  all  which  sur- 
rounds us,  whether  in  fantasy,  acts,  tones, 
images,  or  words." 

A  moment  of  profound  silence  followed 
these  last  words.    The  Duchess  sat  as  if 
petrified,  her  eyes  glancing  uneasily  back 
and  forth  upon   Mainau  and   Liane.     He 
had  before  said  clearly  enough  that  such 
independent  philosophizing  female  charac- 
ters repelled  him  ;  but  she  was  no  armed 
Pallas  Athene,  but  the  loveliest  of  maidenly 
forms,  who  with  beating  heart  and  varying 
color  yielded  to  the  power  of  her  convic- 
tions, and  spoke  them  in  soft  melodious 
tones.     His  face  the  Princess  could  not 
see,  he  was  turned  half  aside  ;  but  his  atti- 
tude showed  so  perfectly  the  contemptuous 
composure  and  listlessness  in  which  he 
generally  wrapt  himself,  that  one  might 
thing  he  would,  with  an  indifferent  shrug, 
scornfully  reply  to  any  remark.    "  Let  her 
talk  ;  what  does  it  concern  me  ?  " 

"You  place  yourself  so  far  from  the 
stand-pomt  of  Orthodox  Christians,  my 
lady,  that  I  shall  not  here  enter  upon  any 
polemic,  certain  as  I  am  of  the  victorious 
-  result  for  my  side,"  said  the  priest,  in  his 
deep  voice,  interrupting  the  momentary 
silence.  He  must  answer;  she  forced 
him  to  do  it.  "  But  I  will  make  some  con- 
cession to  you,  by  leaving  the  Biblical 
standpoint  and  reminding  you  of  one  of 
the  greatest  poets  who  makes  his  brooding 
hero  say, — 

^^  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  au-e  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 

"  Very  true  !  But  I  understand  by  that 
the  mysterious  operations  of  the  powers  of 
nature.  Most  people  always  regard  nature 
as  a  *  thing  of  course,*  about  which  they  do 
not  need  to  meditate,  because  they  can  see, 
hear  and  handle  it ;  but  that  even  this  see- 
ing, hearing  and  handling  is  a  miracle 
never  occurs  to  them.  And  now  they  im- 
pute to  the  wise  Creator  an  arbitrary  inter- 
ference with  his  everlasting  laws,  oiften 
only  on  account  of  some  insignificant  hu- 
man interests.     Yes,  your  Church  even 


goes  still  farther  and  lets  inferior  spirits 
break  through  this  completed  organization, 
simply  perhaps  to  convince  some  peasant 
girl,  or  other  solitary  soul,  of  the  existence 
of  a  God,  and  this  is  called  a  '  miracle.' 
How  poor,  pitiful  and  theatrical  do  such 
things  appear  beside  God's  actual  creating 
and  governing !  A  whole  sky  full  of  angels' 
heads  sinks  down  before  the  impelling 
force  which  causes  one  little  bright  flower- 
cup  to  rise  out  of  the  earth.  It  is  true 
*  God  lets  not  himself  be  mocked  '  —  he 
lets  not  himself  be  mocked  in  that  which 
is  one  with  him,  in  Nature ;  and  how 
strictly  he  demands  that  we  shall  adhere  to 
her,  he  proves  by  making  her  appear  as  an 
avenger  when  we  sin  against  her." 

The  priest  looked  at  her  with  the  same 
expression  as  once  before  this  day,  when 
he  anxiously  and  pleadingly  had  cried, 
"  You  rave  against  yourself,  my  lady." 

"  And  do  you  wholly  forget  the  founder 
of  youf  Church  —  Luther,  concedes  to  the 
evil  principle  which  works  in  opposition  to 
God,  even  a  throne,  a  power  on  earth,  such 
as  it  never  before  possessed  ? "  he  asked, 
as  if  imploring  her. 

"In  our  century  he  would  have  aimed 
not  alone  his  inkstand,  but  also  his  power- 
ful pen  against  this  production  of  human 
fantasy  —  " 

"  Enough,  enough  I "  cried  the  Marshal, 
angrily,  extending  his  hand  towards  Liane 
to  command  silence.  "  Your  Highness, 
pardon  me,  that  at  my  table  you  must  en- 
dure such  irreligious  expressions.  Madame 
Mainau  has  made  use  of  the  desolate  still- 
ness of  Rudisdorf  Castle,  to  pursue  studies 
which  through  their  insipidity  show  their 
origin  —  studies  by  bread  and  water." 

The  Duchess  arose  quickly — she  must; 
as  princess  and  woman  she  might  not 
allow  family  dissensions  to  be  revived  in 
her  presence.  "  Let  us  go  now  to  pick 
fruit,"  she  said,  with  a  serene  amiability,  as 
if  nothing  had  taken  place.  She  carefully 
placed  her  little  hat  upon  her  curls  and 
took  up  her  sunshade.  "  Where  are  the 
princes  ?  I  do  not  see  or  hear  them,  Mr. 
Werther,"  she  said  to  the  tutor,  who  in- 
stantly departed.  Motioning  the  priest 
to  her  left  side,  she  laid  her  hand  on 
Mainau*s  offered  arm.    Without  casting  a 
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glance  towards  his  wife,  he  led  his  com- 
,  panion  to  the  orchard.  The  maid-of-honor 
followed  quickly,  and  suddenly  Liane,  like 
one  proscribed,  stood  alone  under  the  oak- 
trees. 

(( Do  you  feel  nothing,  ny  lady  ?  You 
have  broken  your  neck  to-day,"  said  the 
Marshal,  maliciously,  while  bis  chair  slowly 
rolled  past  her. 

She  turned  silently  away  and  entered  a 
path  which  ran  towards  the  wood,  apast 
the  little  lodge ;  behind  the  windows  she 
saw  Mrs.  Lohn  standing  at  the  stove,  and 
not  far  from  her,  Gabriers  pale  face  peeped 
like  a  ghost  from  a  dark  comer ;  thither, 
then,  he  had  fled  when  the  Marshal  angri- 
ly repulsed  him  from  the  circle  of  the  high 
bom.    It  was  a  sad  mistake  of  hers  to  have 
spoken  in  favor  of  this  boy ;  it  would  un- 
doubtedly make  his  position  harder,  and 
she  had  '*  broken  her  own  neck,  also,"  as 
the  Marshal  so  triumphantly  and  not  very 
finely  assured  her ;  this  already  unwelcome 
second  wife  had  so  shaken  her  position  by 
this  step  that  it  would  only  be  a  question 
of  time  when  she  must  return  to  her  home. 
How  she  seemed  to  breathe  freer  at  this 
thought !  what  a  bright,  happy  light  broke 
on  her  soull    Now  the  impulse  for  the 
separation  would  come  from  the  other  side ; 
now  she  herself  need  not  interfere  to  cast 
oft  the  yoke  under  which,  yielding  to  a 
profound  error,  she  had  herself  placed  her 
head.    Now  she  rejoiced  in  the  courage 
which  led  her  to  speak  her  convictions  in 
the  face  of  these  orthodox  believers  in  the 
devil ;  was  not  every  word  a  crushing  blow 
at  Mainau's  stupefying  programme?    In 
her  hands  he  could  not  possibly  leave  the 
care  of  the  household  peace,  the  education 
of  the  heir  of  the  Mainaus ;  now  the  Mar- 
shal would  never  allow  that,  and  certainly 
his  own  desire  for  it  was  gone.    He  no 
longer  needed  to  avoid  causing  a  sensation 
outside  the  family ;  was  that  not  already  a 
demonstration  to-day  at  the  coffee-table  ? 
To  be  free !    Now  the  hated  castle  in  which 
she  had  already  suffered  so  much  seemed 
to  glisten    with  a  concijiatory  radiance; 
when  this  time  of  trial  was  once  sunk  be- 
hind her,  she  would  think  of  it  as  a  fearful 
dream  from  which  she  was  happily  awaked. 


then  would  forget  it  all.  Back  to  Uhica 
and  Magnus  I  To  live  again  with  them, 
to  study  again  in  the  familiar  garden  sa- 
loon, to  explore  Rudisdort  woods  and 
lanes !  How  willingly  now  would  she  bear 
the  evil  caprices  of  her  mother,  and  even 
her  furious  outbursts  1  The  *'  hell "  there, 
—  as  her  brother  and  sister  expressed  it, — 
was  nothing  compared  to  the  torture  of  this 
desolation  among  strangers.  Neither  was 
she  returning  to  her  mother,  but  to  Mag- 
nus ;  he  had  declared  that  Rudisdorf  should 
be  at  all  times  the  home  and  refuge  of  his 
sisters.  Oh,  Magnus  I  Tears  filled  her 
eyes  at  the  though  of  seeing  him  again. 

The  loud  barking  of  dogs  behind  her 
aroused  her ;  she  turned  her  head ;  Mai- 
nau  was  approaching,  and  strove  to  silence 
the  hounds  who  sprang  to  meet  him.  Was 
he  going  to  the  I6dge  to  bring  the  Duch- 
ess' shawl  which  had  been  laid  there? 
How  high  and  proud  he  held  his  head,  as 
if  he  were  the  personification  of  manly 
deeds  and  vigor!  And  yet  be  was  the 
most  despicable  of  them  all,  for  he  spoke 
against  knowledge  and  conscience,  and  was 
silent  when  she  was  most  coarsely  at- 
tacked, simply  in  order  not  to  sustain  a 
woman  who  did  not  fit  into  his  plans.  She 
stepped  quickly  away,  as  if  she  did  not  see 
him ;  but  he  soon  stood  beside  her. 

*'What!  tears,  Julianne?  You  can 
weep?"  said  he,  with  all  the  delight  of  a 
satisfied  cruelty,  as  he  looked  with  spark- 
ling eyes  into  her  £ace.  Angrily  she  wiped 
her  tyt&,  **  Oh,  no  need  of  this  irritation. 
No  one  knows  better  than  I  that  they  do 
not  come  from  a  soft  heart  There  are 
tears  of  bitterness,  of  wounded  pride  —  " 

*'  And  of  deepest  repentance,"  she  inter- 
rupted. 

"  Ah  !  you  repent  your  previous  daring  ? 
What  a  pity !  I  thought  all  you  said  was 
most  sincere  conviction,  and  that  it  neces- 
sary you  would  die,  martyr-like,  for  eveiy 
word.  You  repent,  then?  Shall  I  send 
the  court-priest  to  yon  ?  He  sought  before 
with  most  inexplicable  readiness,  to  come 
to  your  help ;  the  Duchess  is  beside  her- 
self about  it.  Shall  I  send  him,  Juliane  ? 
A  more  amiable  fother-confessor  there  is 
not  to  be  found.  I  know  it  from  Valerie." 
"  I  shall  allow  it,"  said  she,  embittered, 
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falling  into  his  tone  of  mockery,  "  in  order 
to  let  myself  be  instructed  in  the  belief  in 
witches  and  ghosts,  so  that  I  — "  She 
stopped,  flushing  deeply,  and  making  an 
expressive,  repelling  gesture  towards  him. 

"  So  that  you  may  be  *  loved,*  as  I  before 
said,"  said  he. 

"Not  kereX  Not  hereV^  she  exclaimed 
passionately  stretching  out  her  arms,  with 
a  negative  gesture,  over  Schonwerth  gar- 
dens. "  I  repent,"  she  added,  more  calm- 
ly, "  that  by  my  thoughtless  intercession  I 
have  hastened  Gabriel's  destiny ;  every- 
thing else  which  I  have  said  I  am  ready  to 
repeat  word  for  word,  )^s,  even  if  I  should 
be  challenged  to  confirm  it  all  before  that 
aristocratic  hypocrisy  and  your  biting  scorn. 
I  repent  farther  —  " 

"  Let  me  say  that,  Juliane.  I  do  not  like 
to  hear  that  from  a  woman's  mouth,"  he 
interrupted  her,  gravely,  and  with  that  sud- 
den change  of  color  which  had  once  before 
to-day  so  startled  her.  "  You  repent  far- 
ther that  you  so  blindly,  ignorantly  and  in- 
nocently entered  upon  this  marriage,  and 
direct  your  passionate  accusation  against 
me,  the  experienced  man,  who  must  have 
known  exactly  what  he  did  and  what  he 
demanded  1 " 

"  Yes,  yes ! " 

"  And  if  he^  too,  now  repents  ?  " 

"You  would,  Mainau?  You  would  al- 
low me  to  go  ?  To-day,  even  ? "  she  asked 
with  restrained  breath  and  beaming  eyes, 
while  she  pressed  both  hands,  as  if  in  ear- 
nest entreaty,  on  her  breast. 

"  That  I  did  not  mean,  Juliane,"  he  replied, 
evidently  confounded  by  this  half-restrained 
joy.  "You  understood  me  wrongly,"  he 
continued,  with  a  nervous  quiver  of  the 
lip.  "  Let  it  pass  now ;  this  is  neither  the 
time  nor  the  place  for  the  adjustment  of 
difterences." 

"Adjustment?"  she  repeated,  in  a  hol- 
low voice,  and  letting  her  arms  sink.  "  It 
IS  wholly  impossible  1  Why  drag  on  so 
any  longer  ?  Heavens !  I  have  lost  even 
the  good  will,  the  honest  intention  with 
which  I  entered  upon  this  life  here.  I  am 
embittered,  and  only  with  difficulty  do  I 
maintain  outward  composure;  with  head 
and  heart  I  am  in  Rudisdorf,  —  not  hertl 
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That  can  be  carried  on  for  a  short  time,  but 
for  a  life  long  —  impossible!  An  adjust- 
ment!" She  laughed  bitterly.  "Four 
weeks  ago  I  would  have  sought  it  from  my 
own  impulse.  In  the  honest  wish  to  fulfil 
the  duties  undertaken  with  such  unpardon- 
able inconsideration ;  to-day,  after  all  which 
has  occurred — no  longer !     I  reject  it ! " 

"  But  I  do  not,  Juliane ! "  he  exclaimed, 
vehemently,  while  the  veins  swelled  in  his 
temples. 

For  an  instant  she  stood  dumb,  intimi- 
dated, before  him  whom  she,  in  such  mo- 
ments of  passion,  feared ;  but  was  it  not 
best  for  both  parties  that  the  breach  should 
be  made  at  this  hour? 

*'  I  think  I  understand  why  you  before 
wished  me  to  remain  in  your  house,  and  in 
this  heavy  moment  that  is  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  me,"  said  she  gently.  "  You  have 
seen  that  I  have  taken  your  child,  with  an 
honest  love,  to  my  heart ;  give  me  Leo  to 
take  to  Rudisdorf  with  me,  Mainau !  I 
swear  to  you  that  I  will  live  for  him  only, 
will  guard  him  as  the  apple  of  my  eye.  I 
know  Magnus  and  Ulrica  will  joyfully  re- 
ceive him ;  what  can  he  not  learn  from 
these  two  persons,  so  highly  gifted  ?  Then, 
undisturbed  by  cares,  you  can  go  out  into 
the  world  and  travel  for  years.  Let  Leo 
go  with  me,  Mainau  ! "  She  held  out  her 
hands  imploringly ;  he  thrust  them  violent- 
ly back. 

"  Truly,  there  is  a  Nemesis  !  I  should 
like  to  hear  her  laugh :  all,  all  1 "  Laughing 
himsell,  mockingly,  he  threw  his  head  back 
and  looked  up  into  the  blue  SKy,  as  if  he 
saw  there,  floating,  the  "all"  which  he 
meant.  "Do  you  know  how  a  feariully 
punished  vanity  looks,  Juliane  ?  I  will  tell 
you,  some  day ;  not  now ;  not  for  a  long 
time,  —  until  —  " 

He  was  standing  with  his  back  towards 
the  lodge,  as  suddenly  Liane,  without 
speaking,  turned  away  towards  the  oak 
trees ;  there  came  the  Duchess  with  her 
attendant  lady.  How  painiul  for  Liane ! 
The  sharp,  inquisitive  eyes  of  the  princely 
lady  had  seen  the  violent  movement  with 
which  Mainau  thrust  back  her  hand. 
Deeply  blushing,  Liane  stepped  forward  to 
meet  the  ladies ;  the  malicious  smile  round 
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the  mouth  of  the  lady-of-honor  did  not  es- 
cape her,  and  increased  her  embarrass- 
ment. 

Ah,  the  Duchess  had  just  interrupted  an 
uncomfortable  interview  between  this  mar- 
ried pair !  The  husband  was  reproaching 
his  young  wife  for  her  want  of  tact,  and 
had  roughly  repelled  her  as  she  entreated 
pardon. 

<'  My  dear  Madame  Malnau,  why  do  you 
isolate  yourself?"  she  exclaimed,  with  cor- 
dial, friendly  tones.  She  was  carrying  a 
basket  of  fruit;  had  she  held  it  a  little 
higher,  one  would  have  been  tempted  to 
believe  she  would  represent  "Titian's 
daughter,"  a  living  picture,  so  graceful  was 
the  attitude  in  which  she  awaited  their  ap- 
proach. "  Let  me  show  my  thanks  for  your 
beautiful  flowers ;  I  picked  this  with  my  own 
bands,"  and  she  held  out  a  fruit  to  Liane. 

The  attendant  lady  looked  on  astonished. 
She  was  not  accustomed  to  see  the  proud 
Duchess  show  her  gratitude  in  this  man- 
ner. Perhaps  she  did  not  know  that  a 
passionate  woman,  in  the  consciousness  of 
a  completed  victory,  may  go  beyond  cer- 
tain bounds  in  the  dispensing  of  favors  to 
—  the  defeated  one.  The  Duchess  went 
still  farther : 

"  And  now,  one  reproach,  my  dear  young 
lady.  Why  have  you  avoided  us  until  to- 
day? I  hope  to  see  you  very  soon  at 
Court." 

Liane  cast  a  quick  glance  at  her  husband. 
His  nostrils  trembled  slightly  as  if  he  sup- 
pressed an  ironical  smile ;  otherwise  he 
wore  his  habitual  air  of  elegant  indifference, 
ignoring  all  interest  in  what  was  pass- 
ing around  him.  "Your  Highness  must 
excuse  me,  if  I  do  not  follow  your  desires," 
said  Liane,  with  decision.  "  In  a  few  days 
Mainau  starts  on  a  journey  and  allows  me 
to  return  to  Rudisdorf."  The  words  were 
spoken,  and  that  as  coolly  as  possible  ;  the 
separation  took  place  under  a  perfectly 
peaceful  aspect 

"  How !  Baron  Mainau,  shall  I  believe 
that  ?  "  asked  the  Duchess,  quickly,  almost 
breathlessly.  She  forgot  herself  so  much 
that  the  attendant  supposed  a  real  embar- 
trassment 

"Why  not,  your  Highness  ?"  he  answered, 
with  an  indifferent  shrug.   "  Rudisdorf  has 


an  uncommonly  healthy  location,  and  offers 
undisturbed  quiet  for  minds  which  prefer 
to  be  absorbed  in  their  own  meditations. 
Although  myself  an  unsteady  bird-of-pas- 
sage,  I  yet  think  impartially  enough,  to  re- 
frain from  hindering  another  when  it  will 
return  to  its  nest.  Be  on  your  guard,  Juli- 
ane,  he  will  tear  your  fine  dress  ! "  he  re- 
ferred to  Leo's  gigantic  dog,  which,  proba- 
bly till  now  confined  in  the  lodge,  had  es- 
caped, and  as  if  wild  with  joy,  sprang  up 
on  Liane.  "The  mad  fellow  has  a  real 
passion  for  you.  What  will  become  of  the 
poor  fool,  Juliane  ?  Leo  will  not  wbh  to 
be  separated  from  him." 

Liane  bit  her  lip.  This  was  his  answer 
to  her  previous  entreaty,  and  in  what  a 
cold,  smiling,  frivolous  way  it  was  given 
her !  The  look  which  accompanied  it  was 
seen  only  by  the  attendant  lady,  who  after- 
wards described  it  to  the  Duchess  as  the 
very  essence  of  aversion.  "  Dke  a  fire  it 
flashed  at  the  red-haired  wife." 

Meanwhile  the  boys  were  wandering 
through  the  park,  having  soon  found  it  tedi- 
ous to  pick  ripe  and  unripe  fruits,  and  scat- 
ter them  half-eaten  along  the  paths.  The 
coffee-table  had  no  attraction  for  them,  so 
much  the  more  enticing  sounded  the  chat- 
ter and  cries  of  the  monkeys  in  the  India 
garden.  It  was,  however,  strictly  forbid- 
den the  princes  to  enter  this  garden  alone 
without  the  protection  of  an  adult,  princi- 
pally en  account  of  the  pond  which  was  of 
a  considerable  depth ;  but  this  command 
disturbed  them  but  little.  Under  the  oaks 
the  company  were  talking  earnestly. 
Mamma  and  Mr.  Werther  would  cer- 
tainly not  come,  and  the  "  maid-of-bonor 
had  no  right  to  say  anything  to  them,"  as 
the  crown-prince  in  deep  confidence  as- 
sured Leo. 

First  the  bull  was  to  be  driven  away. 
He  lay  quietly  basking  in  the  sun,  but  he 
was  old  and  very  peaceful  and  quietly  with- 
drew into  the  grove.  The  swans  on  the 
pond,  clapping  their  wings,  fled  before  the 
well-aimed  stones,  and  the  gold  and  silver 
pheasants  glided  noiselessly  away  into  their 
hiding-places  at  the  sound  of  children's 
feet. 

"  Leo,  is  the  witch  always  in  there  ?  " 
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asked  the  elder  boy,  pointing  to  the  India 
house. 

Leo  nodded.  **  I£  I  only  dared."  And 
he  snapped  his  whip. 

"  Chase  her  out  ?  —  or  throw  her  into 
the  water?" 

**  Stupid — he  does  not  even  know  that 
witches  don't  drown.  They  always  swim 
on  the  top  of  the  water,  even  if  it  should 
be  a  hundred  years.  Miss  Berger  says  so, 
she  knows  all  about  it." 

The  prince  stood  with  open  mouth  ;  that 
was  a  new  thing  to  him ;  but  this  only 
strengthened  him  in  his  plan  of  des trac- 
tion. **  If  we  only  had  some  powder,"  he 
said,  "then  we  could  easily  blow  her  up  in 
the  air.  Captain  Horst  explained  to  me 
yesterday,  when  I  took  my  lesson,  how  it 
is  done.  They  lay  a  long  string,  dipped  in 
sulphur " 

"There  is  powder  in  the  hunting-lodge," 
screamed  Leo.  He  was  all  fire  and  flame. 
To  blow  the  witch  up  in  the  air !  Hurrah  I 
that  would  be  fun ! 

Quickly  they  ran  back  through  the  gar- 
den ;  on  the  way  they  met  their  tutor,  and 
passed  by  the  trellis  where  their  mother 
was  picking  fruit ;  but  they  were  cunning 
enough  not  to  whisper  a  word  of  their 
secret  —  they  would  make  a  great  surprise. 
Noiselessly  they  slipped  into  the  lodge ; 
the  key  was  really  in  the  cabinet  Behind 
Its  glass  doors  hung  a  richly  ornamented 
powder-horn ;  and  the  huntsman  was  not 
in  his  room.  Mounting  a  chair,  the  elder 
brother  took  the  horn  down  and  tried  it  — 
yes,  it  was  full.  But  he  looked  around  in 
vain  tor  a  slow  match ;  he  must  find  a  sub- 
stitute. On  a  small  table,  by  the  bed,  lay 
the  thin  end  of  a  wax-candle,  and  from  a 
safe  peeped  some  matches.  "  That  will  do 
it,"  said  he,  putting  his  collected  materials 
into  his  pocket.  At  this  moment  the  hunts- 
man entered,  and  at  one  glance  compre- 
hended the  situation.  He  was  a  young 
man  with  a  sullen  face,  which  master  Leo 
knew  promised  nothing  good.  "  Go  away 
out  of  this  room  1  *'  commanded  the  boy,  in 
a  harsh,  imperious  tone,  in  which,  however, 
could  be  discerned  his  solicitude  for  the 
powder-horn. 

."  Oho !  out  of  my  own  room  ?  "  replied 
the  man,  the  blood  mounting  to  his  dark 


fece.  He  stepped  up  to  the  young  prince, 
who,  holding  the  horn  behind  him,  retired 
into  a  comer  as  the  man  advanced,  and 
grasped  the  shoulder  of  the  princely  boy. 
But  this  was  not  so  easy  to  be  done.  The 
boy  kicked  violently ;  the  other  little  prince 
pulled  him  back  by  his  coat,  and  Leo  rais- 
ing his  whip  sprang  at  him. 

"  Wait !  I  will  serve  him  as  grandpapa 
does  !  "  he  cried.  "  Do  you  know  how  he 
struck  you  in  the  face  with  his  whip  ? " 

The  man  grew  pale  to  the  very  lips,  and 
raised  his  'hand  as  if  about  to  strike  the 
boy  to  the  ground,  "  Spawn  ! "  he  mut- 
tered, constraining  himself.  "  For  all  that 
I  care,  do  what  you  will!  On  with  you  ! 
It  would  be  best  if  a  slow  match  were  put 
under  you  all !  " 

He  went  out  flinging  the  door  to  furi- 
ously. The  children  waited,  breathlessly, 
tin  the  noise  of  his  footsteps  died  away, 
then  slipped  quietly  out.  A  few  minutes 
after,  the  housekeeper  came  running  out  of 
the  house,  and  shading  her  eyes  with  her 
hand,  looked  anxiously  towards  the  garden. 
At  the  same  moment  Mainau,  accompanied 
by  the  ladies,  was  returning  towards  the 
oaks.  "  What  is  it,  Lohn  ? ''  he  asked  of 
the  evidently  excited  woman. 

"  Thfey  are  in  the  India  garden  —  the 
children,  sir.  I  just  saw  the  little  Baron 
running.  God  have  mercy  upon  them ! 
They  have  taken  powder  and  matches  with 
them  I    The  huntsman  just  told  me  so." 

The  Duchess  uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  and 
hung  on  Mainau's  arm,  who  started  at 
once  for  the  vale  of  Cashmere,  Liane  and 
the  attendant,  and  Mr.  Werther  (in  obedi- 
ence to  a  very  ungracious  call  of  the  Duch- 
ess) hastening  also  to  follow.  They  came 
just  in  season  to  experience  that  terror 
which  shakes  us  at  sight  of  a  fearfully  im- 
minent danger.  In  the  middle  of  the  ver- 
anda of  the  India  house,  on  the  straw  mat- 
ting, the  children  had  made  a  small  pile  of 
the  gunpowder,  hollowed  it  then  in  the 
middle  and  placed  there  the  bit  of  candle. 
The  thin,  waxen  stem  burned  brightly. 
The  slightest  jarring,  a  stronger  breathing 
could  upset  it  or  throw  a  spark  from  the 
wick.  The  quantity  of  powder  would  not 
to  be  sure  have  sufficed  to  blow  up  the 
witch's  house  as    they  wished;  but   the 
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danger  lay  in  the  profound  innocence  of  the 
children,  who  gave  not  one  thought  to  their 
own  peril  in  this  matter,  but  crouching 
around  the  so-called  "  mine,"  bent  over  it, 
waiting,  breathlessly,  for  the  interesting 
moment  when  the  flame  should  reach  so 
far  as  to  catch  the  powder.  Leo  was 
crouched  down  between  the  two  brothers 
and  saw  first  the  approach  of  the  company. 

<<  Still !  papa,  we  are  blowing  up  the 
witch  I  "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  whisper,  scarce- 
ly moving  his  eyes  from  the  fire. 

With  one  bound,  Mainau  stood  before 
the  veranda,  and  fearing  to  jar  the  steps 
with  his  tread,  reached  over  and  extin- 
guished the  little  flame  with  his  fingers. 
As  he  turned  around,  his  face  was  deadly 
pale.  With  a  hysterical  sob,  the  Duchess 
sank  into  the  arms  of  her  attendant ;  but  in- 
stantly recovering  herself  "  The  princes 
go  to  bed  to-night  without  their  supper, 
and  also  for  a  punishment  cannot  ride  out 
to-morrow,  Mr.  Werther  I "  said  she,  stern- 
ly, while  Mainau,  taking  his  boy  by  the 
shoulder,  shook  him  roughly,  and  angrily 
scolded  him. 

Liane  stepped  up,  and  laying  her  arms 
around  the  weeping  boy,  "  Will  you  really 
punish  him  for  the  sins  of  his  former  pre- 
ceptress, Mainau  ? "  she  asked,  with  gentle 
gravity.  "  I  think  there  is  as  little  justice 
in  so  doing  as  in  making  the  people  respon- 
sible for  that  kind  of  cruelty,  while  they  are 
systematically  trained  and  strengthened  in 
their  superstitious  imaginings."  She  laid 
her  trembling  hand  gently  on  the  beautiful 
childish  eyes,  which  only  the  decided  grasp 
of  a  father's  hand  had  just  saved  from  the 
fearful  fate  of  blindness. 

The  Duchess'  face  suddenly  assumed 
that  waxen  pallor  which  had  so  startled 
Liane  at  their  first  meeting  in  the  woods. 
The  princess  forgot  that  the  tutor  of  her 
children,  the  lady-of-honor,  Ae  himself 
whose  lips  could  curl  so  easily  with  that 
dreaded  mocking  smile,  stood  around  her  ; 
she  saw  only  how  that  young,  lovely  wife 
pressed  the  boy  to  her  heart ;  and  that  was 
his  child,  his  image^  on  whom  this  calm 
young  lady  so  quietly  asserted  her  mater- 
nal rights.  That  was  not  to  be  endured  I 
An  ill-repressed  jealousy  attacked  her  like 
a  sudden  madness.    So  much,  however, 


could  she  control  herself  that  she  did  not 
at  once  with  her  own  noble  hands  tear  the 
child  from  the  hated  woman,  but  she  forgot 
her  part  as  the  gracious,  patronizing  sover- 
eign. *'  Pardon  me,  my  dear  !  your  opin- 
ions are  of  such  a  strange  kind  that  they 
seem  to  me  to  suit  my  dear  old  Schonwerth, 
as  little  as  if  the  tri-color  should  be  planted 
there  on  those  venerable  towers,"  said  she, 
cuttingly,  pointing  to  the  Castle.  '*  I  can- 
not help  it  —  therefore  do  not  think  me 
cruel — but  it  almost  seems  as  if  I  heard 
some  governess,  or  simple  country  magis- 
trate, or  miller  expounding  his  wonderful 
views.  The  right  to  bear  the  brilliant 
name  of  Mainau  suits  you  as  little  —  " 

"Your  Highness,  till  within  a  tew  weeks, 
I  was  the  Countess  Trachenberg,"  inter- 
rupted Liane,  with  proud  composure,  em- 
phasizing the  old  aristocratic  family  name. 
"  We  are  impoverished ;  and  on  the  last 
bearer  of  that  name  rests  the  blemish  of 
bankruptcy.  But  pride  in  the  heroic  deeds 
and  in  the  spotless  career  of  a  long  line  of 
ancestry  is,  nevertheless,  my  inheritance. 
I  know  that  I  do  not  injure  this  when  I 
think  and  feel  humanly;  therefore  the 
Mainaus  need  have  no  anxiety." 

The  Duchess  angrily  bit  her  lips  be- 
tween the  fine  pearly  teeth,  and  by  the  ir- 
regular movement  of  the  folds  of  her  dress, 
one  could  see  the  little  feet  were  working 
impatiently  there ;  her  trembling  atten- 
dants knew  well  these  signs  of  displeas- 
ure. 

While  Liane  was  speaking,  Mainau  had 
turned  his  head  as  if  he  were  going  away. 
Now  he  looked  back  over  his  shoulder. 
"Your  Highness,  I  am  innocent,"  he  as- 
sured her,  laying  his  hands,  derisively,  on 
his  heart  "  I  really  cannot  help  it,  that 
in  your  *  dear  old  Schonwerth  *  you  must 
hear  such  an  answer.  I  myself  believed  In 
a  simple,  dove-like  spirit  This  lady  with 
the  gentle  face  has  not  only  inherited  the 
renowned  name,  but  also  the  sword  of  her 
heroic  ancestors.  It  lies  in  the  tip  of  her 
tongue — I  could  sing  a  song  about  it" 
With  a  scornful  laugh  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

This  little  sharp  piquant  scene  was  ac- 
companied by  the  continued  low  weeping 
of  the  princes.    The  heroic  crown-prince 
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did  not  wish  to  lose  his  favorite  supper- 
dish  ;  and  his  brother  wept  for  the  pony- 
ride  which  he  had  forfeited.  Mr.  Wer- 
ther's  whispered  consolations  were  without 
effect ;  and  as  he,  anxious  at  the  increas- 
ing ill-humor  of  the  Duchess,  would  have 
led  the  boys  quickly  away,  the  moderate, 
plaintive  duett  turned  to  loud  outcries.  At 
the  same  time  the  wheel-chair  of  the  Mar- 
shal was  heard.  With  face  pale  from  anxi- 
ety, the  old  gentleman  drew  near ;  but  see- 
ing the  company  safe,  and  uninjured,  he  or- 
dered the  huntsman  who  conducted  him,  to 
stop.  He  evidently  avoided  too  close  prox- 
imity to  the  India  house.  With  him  came 
the  priest  and  Mrs.  Lohn,  both  in  great  ex- 
citement, increased  by  the  loud  weeping  of 
the  boys. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Raoul,  what  un- 
heard of  things  are  going  on  here  ?  "  cried 
the  old  gentleman.  '<  Is  it  true,  as  Lohn 
says,  that  the  children  were  playing  with 
gunpowder  ?  " 

"  A  play  in  a  deeper  sense,  uncle  —  the 
lotus-flower  was  at  last  in  danger  of  dying 
as  a  witch.  The  boys  wanted  to  blow  her 
up  in  the  air." 

"  If  it  had  only  been  done  sixteen  years 
4go  ! "  muttered  the  Marshal.  *'  But  now  I 
ask  how  happens  that  the  boys  ha(d  pow- 
der ?  Who  gave  it  t9  you,  my  prince  ? " 
he  turned  to  the  persistently  howling 
crown-prince. 

"That  man  there!"  replied  the  boy, 
pointing  to  the  huntsman,  who  stood  mo- 
tionless behind  the  wheel  chair.  The  little 
coward  had  not  courage  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  own  actions,  but  threw  it 
upon  the  shoulders  of  another. 

"  But  that  is  not  true ! "  cried  Leo,  indig- 
nant ;  his  incorruptible  love  of  truth  rebel- 
ling against  such  deception.  "  Dammer 
did  not  give  us  the  powder ;  he  would  not 
allow  it  at  all.  But  he  was  fearfully  rough 
and  wanted  to  knock  me  down,  and  called 
us  '  spawn,"  and  said  it  would  be  better  for 
us  all  if  a  slow-match  were  lighted  under 
us." 

"  Dog ! "  cried  the  Marshal,  turning  furi- 
ously lo  the  huntsman,  but  sank  again, 
groaning  with  pain.  "You  see  now,  Raoul, 
where  your  humane  principles  lead !  We 
nourish  these  rascals,  and  with  untiring 


goodness  protect  them  from  starvation  ; 
but  if  one  does  not  stand  every  moment 
behind  them  wich  a  whip  in  hand,  they 
grow  bold,  steal  where  they  can,  and  at  last 
even  one's  life  is  no  longer  sate." 

"  Prove  one  single  theft  of  mine,  sir !  " 
exclaimed  the  huntsman,  in  a  furious  tone. 
The  man  was  fearful  to  look  at,  with  his 
rolling  eyes  and  the  angry  flush  on  his 
dark  cheeks,  "  A  thief,  am  I  ?  "  I  work 
honestly  —  " 

"  Silence,  Dammer !  Go  to  your  house  ! " 
ordered  Mainau,  pointing  towards  the 
lodge. 

"  No,  sir ;  I  think  as  much  of  my  char- 
acter as  you  do,  and  perhaps  it  is  more  to 
me  than  to  you,  grand  gentlemen,  for  I 
have  nothing  else  !  You  struck  me  once 
with  the  whip,"  said  he,  with  panting 
breath,  to  the  Marshal.  "  I  was  still,  for  I 
had  my  old  father  to  support ;  but  I  have 
not  forgotten  it.  You  talk  of  your  untiring 
goodness  ?  Where  you  can,  you  cut  down 
our  wages  —  you  are  not  ashamed  to  press 
our  money,  cent  by  cent,  out  of  us.  The 
whole  world  knows  how  greedy  and  hard 
you  are  !  There  !  now  it  is  said  ;  now  I 
leave  Schonwerth  ;  but  be  on  your  guard, 
be  on  your  guard  against  me  ! "  With 
strong  hand  he  seized  the  wheel-chair, 
shook  it  violently,  and  with  a  furious  push, 
sent  it  far  from  him  into  the  bushes. 

The  maid-of-honor  and  the  boys 
screamed,  the  Duchess  fled  towards  the 
India  house,  but  Mainau,  in  speechless 
fury,  tore  up  a  stake  out  of  the  ground  and 
raised  it  high  in  the  air.  A  low  cry  of  pain 
was  heard. 

"  Do  not  strike,  Mainau  1 "  cried  Liane, 
At  the  same  moment,  as  it  seemed,  her 
lips  quivered  and  her  right  hand  sank  by 
her  side.  She  had  run  forward  unheard, 
hoping  to  prevent  her  husband  striking 
the  man  ;  and  while  the  latter  with  a  dex- 
terious  turn,  evaded  him  and  rushed  away 
with  a  loud  mocking  laugh,  the  blow  fell 
upon  her.  For  a  moment  Mainau  stood 
petrified,  then  with  a  curse  flung  the  stake 
far  from  him,  and  with  both  hands  would 
have  grasped  hers  ;  but  he  started  back  in- 
voluntarily before  the  court-priest.  This 
priest  could  not  have  more  ardently  rushed 
forward  to  defend  his  tabernacle  from  a 
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horde  of  barbariaos,  than  did  he  now  stand  sank,  while  he  murmured,  as  if  in  apology, 

between  Mainau  and  his  wife.    He  was  **  The  blow  was  too  terrible." 
acting  evidently  under  the  force  of  sudden        Mainau  turned  his  back  upon  him,  and 

passion ;    otherwise  how  could  he   have  standing  close  before  Liane,  attempted  Xo 

stood  there  as  it  about  to  draw  towards  look  into  her  eyes ;  but  she  did  not  raise 

him  the  slender  figure  of  the  injured  woman,  them.    With  a  gentle  movement,  he  would 

while  his  right  hand  was  raised  with  a  furl-  have  taken  her  wounded  hand,  but  she  cov- 

ous  gesture  against  the  injurer.  ered  it  deeper  with  the  folds  of  her  dress. 

*'  Now,  sir  priest,  will  you  murder  me  ?  "        '<  It  is  of  no  importance.    I  can  move 

asked  Mainau,  standing  unmoved  before  the  fingers  easily,"  she  assured  him,  with  a 

him,  with  a  most  offensive  expression  of  faint  smile.     Now  she   looked  up.    Her 

smiling  scorn,  measuring  from  head  to  foot  eyes     glanced,    unsympathizing  —  almost 

this  man  in  priestly  garments.  weary  —  away    from    the   speaking   look. 

This  composure  restored  the  priest's  self-  which  rested  on  her,  and  gazed  with  an  in- 

control.    He*  stepped  back  and  his  arms  describable  longing,  far  into  the  blue  sky. 

Julia  A,  Sprague. 

The  Battle  of  Olustee. 

Do  you  sneer  that  the  battle  was  lost,  not  won  ? 
'Twas  the  bloodiest  battle  under  the  sun  I 
Where  a  fiery  rain  like  a  tempest  fell,  — 
Grape  and  cannister,  shot  and  shell, 
And  the  jaws  of  Death  stood  gaping  wide 
For  our  brave  boys,  fighting  side  by  side, 

On  that  dark  field  of  Olustee. 
Sixteen  thousands  in  numbers  good. 
By  breastworks  sheltered,  the  rebels  stood, 
As  our  little  army  of -barely  ^y^^ 
Footsore,  weary,  but  all  aUve, 
Without  a  waver  or  bated  breath. 
Marched  boldly  up  to  the  jaws  of  death 

On  the  dread  field  of  Olustee. 
The  sun  rode  high  in  the  heavens  that  day, 
As  our  brave  boys  entered  the  deadly  fray ; 
The  round  moon  rose  in  the  dusky  east 
Ere  the  battle  ended,  the  carnage  ceased, 
And  with  rolling  cheers  our  heroes  beat. 
In  gallant  order,  a  slow  retreat 

From  the  red  fields  of  Olustee. 
Ah !  dearly  the  rebels  bought  the  day  I 
Piled  in  their  trenches  the  graybacks  lay  ! 
Three  to  one  of  our  boys  they  fell. 
Though  grape  and  cannister,  shot  and  shell, 
Poured  into  our  ranks,  to  be  only  met 
By  guns,  how  few  I  or  by  bayonet  — 

Oh,  that  red  field  of  Olustee ! 
Honor  and  fame  to  those  bold  brigades, 
And  their  dead  that  sleep  in  the  tropic  shades, 
Where  they  fought  so  grandly,  so  thickly  fell ! 
Crown  them,  O  Land  which  they  loved  so  well ! 
Crown  them  with  laurels,  for  earth  holds  not 
Bolder  or  braver  than  they  who  fought 

On  the  red  field  of  Olustee !  Caroline^M^Sawyer. 
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THE  title  was  not  of  my  seeking ;  in- 
deed had  I  been  consulted  upon  the 
matter,  it  is  not  certain  I  should  not  have 
evaded  it.  I  cannot  say,  however,  that 
though  unsought  it  was  unlooked  for  or 
unexpected  ;  but  with  a  curious  unwilling- 
ness, I  would  not  allow  my  thoughts  to  dwell 
upon  what  it  involved,  and  I  cannot  say 
that  I  was  properly  prepared  for  all  I  have 
since  found  this  title  has  conferred  upon 
me. 

There  are  different  opinions  with  regard 
to  the  desirability  of  this  title,  which,  con- 
sidering it  can  never  be  left  to  the  option 
of  the  bearer,  it  would  seem  should  be 
made  as  unobjectionable  as  possible.  It 
implies  s^e.    Now  age  may  be  honorable  ; 

—  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  growing  old 
gracefully,  of  the  beauty  of  grey  hairs,  of 
the  hoary  head  being  a  crown  of  honor,  of 
wisdom  coming  with  years  ; —  this  latter 
assertion  is  most  firmly  believed,  however, 
by  those  upon  whom  the  years  have  come, 

—  all  which  is  very  nice  to  believe  ;  but  on 
the  other  side  of  fifty  we  are  very  apt  to 
have  our  doubts  as  to  whether  there  may 
not  be  a  bit  of  illusion  in  it  all,  and  a  little 
truth  in  the  words  of  Ossian,  "  Age  is  dark 
and  unlovely.  It  is  like  the  glimmering 
light  of  the  moon  when  it  shines  through 
broken  clouds  and  the  mist  is  on  the  hills, 
the  traveller  shrinks  in  the  midst  of  his 
journey." 

For  this  growing  old  has  its  dark  and  un- 
lovely aspects,  and  the  fact  of  increasing 
years  is  often  brought  home  to  us  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cause  us  to  sigh  for  the  elixir 
of  youth. 

When  the  young  look  at  us  as  belonging 
to  them,  when  the  middle-aged  call  us  **  old 
gentlemen"  and  "old  ladies,"  when  the 
former  go  to  their  amusements  and  the  lat- 
ter to  their  avoeations,  and  we  see  that  we 
are  expected  to  have  no  taste  for  the  for- 
mer and  to  be  unequal  to  the  latter,  we  are 
made  to  feel  that  grey  hairs  and  wrinkles 
and  failing  strength  are  not  the  only  trials 
of  old  age. 

But  where  does  old  age  begin  ?  Youth 
says,  **  It  is  not  with  me,"  and  middle-age 
sj^ys,  "  I  have  it  not"     The  man  of  twen- 


ty-five calls  the  man  of  fifty  an  old  man, 
the  man  of  fifty  is  in  his  prime,  and  old  age 
is  farther  from  him  than  when  he  was  twen- 
ty-five. The  man  of  fourscore,  hale  and 
vigorous,  says  of  his  comrade  of  seventy, 
passed  on  before  him,  "  He  was  always  a 
sickly  man,  no  constitution,  or  he  might 
have  lived  to  a  good  old  age." 

"  I  knew  a  man  who  had  been  grey  for 
years,  who  had  had  the  title  of  "  grand- 
fether,"  conferred  upon  him  more  than 
once,  but  who  never  seemed  to  dream  that 
be  could  be  ranked  with  the  aged  men,  and, 
upon  one  day  hearing  himself  called  the 
"  old  gentleman,"  told  of  it  as  a  pleasant 
joke. 

But  if  the  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere, 
it  seems  to  me  that  when  people  have  gained 
the  title  of  grandfather  or  grandmother 
they  must  at  least  be  considered  as  on 
the  further  side  of  the  line.  For  the  very 
words,  grandfather  and  grandmother,  imply 
old  age.  Three  generations  !  Think  of  it. 
What  changes  have  taken  place  !  How 
much  has  gone  which  seemed  firm  and  un- 
changeable !  How  many  have  dropped 
from  our  side  by  the  way !  So  many,  that 
had  we  not  found  new  companions  as  we 
journeyed,  we  might  be  treading  the  path 
of  life  almost  alone.  As  it  is,  the  loneli- 
ness is  often  borne  in  upon  us  so  that  our 
hearts  faint  within  us,  and  we  are  ready  to 
cry,  "  Let  us  stop ;  why  do  we  journey  on  ? 
there  is  no  pleasure  in  it."  And  then  it 
comes  to  us  that  this  is  an  idle  speech,  for 
it  is  no  pleasure  journey  we  are  taking,  and 
the  stopping  is  not  at  our  option ;  we  must 
go  on  to  the  end. 

Three  generations!  There  have  been 
landmarks  by  the  way.  There,  far  back  in 
the  beginning,  a  dear  one  faltered  and  could 
go  on  no  longer,  and  with  tears  and  sighs 
we  left  him.  There  a  bright,  sunny  being 
took  us  by  the  hand,  brightened  all  our 
way,  and  we  thought  we  never  should  be 
lonely  any  more ;  but  our  paths  divided, 
and  we  were  separated  as  effectually  as 
though  the  river  of  death  rolled  between 
us.  There  Love  smiled  upon  us,  then 
Death  bereaved  us ;  there  Joy  gladdened 
us,  there  trouble  bore  us  down ;  and  with 
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such  vicissitudes  we  have  passed  on 
through  three  generations,  and  now  our 
children's  children  rise  up  and  call  us  — 
grandmother;  or  will  do  so  when  old 
enough,  but  just  at  the  present  writing  the 
morsel  of  humanity  to  whom  I  am  grand- 
mother is  but  an  infant,  and  "with  no  lan- 
guage but  a  cry;" 

"  How  do  you  feel  now  you  are  a  grand- 
mother?" is  the  oft-repeated  question. 
Being  unable  as  yet  to  analyze  my  feelings, 
I  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  am  somewhat  like  the  woman  who,  in 
sending  out  to  invite  company,  told  her 
messenger  what  was  not  to  be  repeated, 
that  "  she  wanted  them  to  come  and  have 
it  over  with."  So  I  feel,  now  that  I  am  a 
grandmother,  a  certain  sense  of  relief  that 
it  is  all  over  with.  For,  if  we  live  our  lives 
over  again  in  our  children,  this  being  made 
a  grandmother  is  a  fearful  thing,  as  every 
grandmother  can  well  understand.  And  at 
first,  if  we  must  confess  it,  our  sympathies, 
our  thoughts,  our  anxieties  were  so  much 
with  the  mother  that  we  had  scarcely  a 
look  or  welcome  for  the  little  being  who 
asserted  himself  with  all  the  assumption  of 
the  superior  sex. 

I  did  not  take  in  the  whole  significance 
of  the  title  at  first ;  indeed,  I  can  scarcely 
say  that  I  do  now.  Grandmother  had  been 
associated  in  my  mind  with  cap  and  spec- 
tacles, with  hardness  of  bearing,  dimness 
of  vision  and  failing  steps ;  had  I  all  these  ? 
I  had  thought  myself  hale  and  hearty,  and 
in  my  prime ;  but  as  grandmother,  do  I  feel 
any  more  aged?  Are  there  any  more 
wrinkles  in  my  forehead,  or  is  my  hearing 
dull  or  my  vision  dim  ?  I  cannot  confess 
to  all  this.  Grandmother  has  also  associ- 
ated in  my  mind  with  all  that  is  sweet  and 
good  and  patient  and  self-sacrificing  and 
indulgent  Am  I  all  this,  or  can  I  ever 
hope  to  be  ?  I  took  the  little  new  beauty 
in  my  arms  whose  coming  had  made  me  a 
grandmother,  and  asked  myself,  "  What  is 
this  new  relation  which  is  so  like  a  moth- 
er's, and  yet  is  not?"  How  long  since 
just  such  a  little  immortal  was  placed  in 
my  bosom,  and  I  lay  on  my  couch,  weak 
and  exhausted  ?  How  long  ?  sometimes  it 
seems  but  a  little  time,  and  then  again, 
thinking  of  the  changes  of  the  years,  it 


seems  an  age  !  Have  the  years  rolled  back 
and  is  It  mine,  this  feeble,  wailing  thing  ? 
Is  it  the  mother's  love  that  comes  welling 
up  in  my  heart  as  I  take  the  tiny  band  and 
press  my  lips  to  the  downy  cheek  ?  Not 
so ;  the  years  cannot  roll  back,  and  all 
they  have  brought  to  me  is  too  vivid  to  let 
the  illusion  dwell  in  my  heart  a  moment. 

The  nurse  takes  the  infant  in  her  arms, 
and  she  cares  for  it  and  fondles  and  ca- 
resses it  with  words  of  soft  endearment, 
and  lays  it  by  the  side  of  its  happy  mother. 
Is  my  love  like  hers  ?  just  the  love  human- 
ity feels  for  the  object  of  its  care  and  solic- 
itude ?  the  love  that  all  human  nature  feds 
for  helpless  infancy  ? 

If  not  this,  what  then  ?  It  is  the  moth- 
er's love,  in  that  it  is  the  love  she  bears  her 
own  child  given  to  that  child's  offspring. 
She  loves  it  through  her  child,  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  a  mother's  love  she  feels  for  it, 
but  with  a  difference.  To  the  mother,  this 
mother-love  is  a  new  thing,  and  in  all  the 
world  there  is  no  joy  so  pure,  so  ecstatic  as 
hers  over  her  first-born.  She  lies  there, 
feeble  and  weak,  but  supremely  happy.  In 
all  the  world  there  is  xio  one  she  envies ; 
the  privations,  the  sacrifices,  the  sufferings 
are  all  forgotten.  The  wife's  love  she  had 
thought  supreme ;  but  what  is  this  which 
comes  in  and  crowns  even  that  ?  The  wife 
and  the  mother's  love!  could  mortal  ask 
more? 

This  is  the  mother ;  the  grandmother  sit- 
ting there  in  the  shadow  of  the  darkened 
room,  knows  more.  All  this  she  has 
passed  through  once,  ages  ago  it  seems,  as 
she  looks  back  upon  it  with  eyes  dimming 
with  tears,  —  all  this  she  passed  through 
to-day,  through  the  strong,  sympathetic 
chain  that  binds  mother  and  daughter ;  but 
she  knows  more.  If  she  knows  the  joy, 
the  bliss,  she  knows  also  the  privations 
still  to  be  borne ;  she  knows  all  about  the 
broken  rest,  the  weary  watching,  the  anx- 
ious hours ;  all  about  the  trials  of  patience 
and  endurance,  the  heartaches  from  diso- 
bedience and  temper  and  passion.  And 
oh,  hardest  of  all,  she  knows  the  frailty  of 
that  life,  and  how  many  a  first-born  has 
gone  home  to  God,  and  many  a  young 
mother  known  her  first  grief  over  his  little 
coffin.    And  she  knows,  too,  if  the  child 
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waxes  strong  and  grows  up  to  boyhood  and 
manhood,  how,  ofttimes,  he  will  make  his 
mother's  heart  to  ache,  and  his  mother's 
eyes  to  weep. 

But  she  also  knows  how  his  strong  affec- 
tiofl  can  repay  her  for  all  her  care  and  anx- 
iety, and  that  he  may  prove  her  comfort 
and  her  sta£E.  And  so,  coming  out  of  the 
shadows,  she  puts  away  all  these  things 
that  she  knows,  and  hides  them  in  her 
heart,  losing  herself  in  her  love  for  the 
mother  and  the  child.  And  this  is  the 
grandmother  I  Her  love  is  the  mother's 
love,  but  with  a  difference.  The  mother 
bears  her  child  ever  upon  her  heart,  in  all 
things  it  is  his  welfare  that  she  seeks :  she 
forgets  herselt  in  him ;  she  lays  aside  cheer- 
fully the  many  pleasures  and  indulgences 
that  were  hers  before  he  was  given  to  her ; 
she  is  untiring  in  her  devotion  to  that  life 
so  inexpressibly  dear.  The  grandmother 
not  only  bears  the  infant  in  her  heart,  but 
she  bears  the  mother  also.  She  must  see 
that  the  mother's  strength  is  sufficient  for 
her  duties ;  that  she  does  not,  in  her  devo- 
tion to  her  child,  injure  herself.  When  the 
mother's  arms  tire  she  must  relieve  them ; 
when  the  eyes  droop  with  weariness  from 
watching,  and  the  cheek  grows  pale  from 
confinement,  and  the  young  nerves,  unused 
to  be  so  taxed,  give  way,  —  she,  who  has 
toiled  since  the  morning,  who  has  borne 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  feels  for 
the  nerves  and  the  brain  and  the  hands 
that  are  new  ^  to  their  task,  for  she  has 
passed  through  it  all.  She  bears  both  the 
mother  and  the  child  in  her  heart,  and  is 
the  strong  relief  guard  for  the  weary  senti- 
nel at  her  post 

It  is  the  mother's  love,  but  with  a  differ- 
ence. The  grandmother  has  no  such  claims 
upon  that  little  life  as  the  parents  have ; 
though  of  her  blood,  it  is  not  hers.  And 
yet,  sometimes  when  she  sits  holding  the 
young  immortal  in  her  arms,  it  seems  more 
her  own  than  its  mother  does.  When  that 
mother  lay  an  infant  in  her  arms  she  felt 
her  ownership,  but  now,  —  well,  woman- 
hood, and  especially  wifehood,  is  not  child- 
hood or  infancy.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
as  oar  children  grow  up  they  are  less  ex- 
clusively our  own,  and  sometimes  we  might 
almost  weep  over  our  lost  children,  though 
living  and  prospering  around  us. 


Our  daughters  marry.  A  true  mother  is 
glad  with  her  child  when  she  is  happy  in 
her  love,  and  rejoices  when  she  marries  the 
man  of  her  choice.  But  it  is  a  most  unself- 
ish joy,  and  one  that  brings  a  sadness  to 
her  own  heart.  She  yields,  she  gives  her 
to  another ;  we  will  not  say  she  loses  her, 
for  the  human  heart  is  capable  of  much 
love,  and  new  objects  do  not  necessarily 
displace  the  old.  But  we  think  no  mother 
could  bear  to  see  her  daughter  leave  her 
for  a  stranger  did  she  not  remember  her 
own  wedded  happiness,  did  she  not  live  her 
life  over  again  in  her  daughter.  Even  with 
all  this  it  is  a  hard  thing,  and  when  there 
comes  a  time,  as  such  times  will  come, 
when  the  daughter  must  choose  between 
the  mother  and  the  husband,  the  choice 
cannot  be  made  without  causing  the  moth- 
er to  feel  that  some  part  of  her  child  has 
gone  from  her.  The  woman  has  left  father 
and  mother  and  cleaved  to  her  husband. 
She  could  not  endure  it  did  she  not  remem- 
ber her  own  youth. 

^*  Thr  mother's  lot,  my  dear, 

She  doth  in  neught  accuse : 
Her  lot  to  bear,  to  nurse,  to  rear. 

To  love— and  then  to  lose." 

And  SO  to  make  up  for  this  loss  in  the 
mother,  comes  the  little  being  that  the 
grandmother  takes  in  her  arms  and  holds 
to  her  heart,  —  not  with  a  mother's  ecstatic 
joy  and  supreme  happiness,  but  with  a  sad 
tenderness  and  a  yearning  joy.  For  we 
think  there  are  no  wives  and  mothers  who 
have  passed  the  age  of  fifty,  but  have  been 
so  disciplined  by  life's  trials  and  bereave- 
ments as  to  make  it  an  impossibility  for 
aught  to  bring  to  their  hearts  a  happiness 
so  unalloyed  as  that  which  thrills  the  heart 
of  the  young  wife  and  mother.  So  the 
grandmother,  taking  the  little  unconscious 
being  as  a  sort  of  atonement  for  what  sh^ 
has  missed,  almost  prays  that  time  might 
pause  and  leave  the  child  a  babe  always. 

And  here  is  another  difference  between 
mother  and  grandmother.  The  mother 
holds  her  child  as  a  gift  from  God,  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  hers  to  have  and  to  hold,  and 
she  holds  it  trustingly,  confidingly.  God 
will  be  good  to  her  and  let  her  keep  it. 
She  sees  in  the  little  being  lying  in  her 
arms,  more  than  the  tiny  babe  in  its  long 
infant  robes ;  she  ge^,,t^y<5tSi^^  a  year 
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in  short  frocks,  and  then  the  pronounced 
boy  in  boy's  apparel ;  then  more  years  still, 
and  a  boy  a  little  noisy  and  turbulent,  but 
no  matter,  so  will  he  grow  brave  and  man- 
ly ;  and  then  the  noisy,  boyish  age  passed, 
he  grows  studious,  scholarly,  sedate,  or 
brisk,  business-like,  and  be  is  almost  a 
man.  But  here  the  mother's  imagination 
is  apt  to  leave  him ;  she  does  not  wish  to 
merge  her  boy  in  the  man;  she  is  only 
sure  that  he  will  be  her  pride  and  joy,  and 
that  somehow  or  someway  he  will  grow  not 
only  good,  but  great  and  famous. 

But  the  grandmother,  with  more  than 
fifty  years'  experience,  sees  in  the  babe  only 
the  babe.  She  takes  short  views  of  life ; 
she  would  keep  his  pure  innocence  always ; 
she  plans  no  future  for  him,  the  present  is 
the  best  She  is  sure  of  him  now,  she  en- 
joys him  now.  She  is  jealous  of  the  future ; 
the  future  will  change  herself  and  change 
him,  and  she  has  grown  fearful  of  changes. 
How  does  she  know  but  when  he  gets  to 
be  a  boy,  and  noisy  and  turbulent  as  boys 
must  be,  and  she  is  older  and  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  creeping  upon  her,  he  may  grow 
impatient  of  her,  and  think  her  tiresome, 
and  wish* she  were  not  by  to  cause  him  to 
be  checked  and  stilted.  She  has  seen  such 
things.  Youth  and  age  do  not  always  get 
along  well  together.  Age  is  fretlul  and 
querulous,  and  youth  is  impatient  of  re- 
straint and  inconsiderate.  No,  she  would 
keep  him  a  babe,  content  with  those  who 
love  him  and  care  for  him,  having  no  likes 
or  dislikes,  looking  up  into  her  £&ce  as 
trustingly  as  into  the  ^ce  of  his  mother, 
and  equally  pleased  with  her  caresses  and 
care  for  him  as  with  hers. 

But  in  all  this  I  have  been  speaking  of 
myself,  to  whom  the  title  of  grandmother 
has  been  given  for  the  first  time,  who  had 
just  stepped  over  the  line.  How  will  it  be 
when  years  have  passed,  and  young  men 
and  maidens  call  me  grandmother  ?  Then 
will  be  the  days  of  white  hairs  and  wrinkles 
and  infirmities,  of  desire  for  quiet  and  rest ; 
when  the  past  will  be  a  long  vista  full  of 
memories,  in  which  1  live  and  dream  and 
forget  the  present,  when  the  future  will  be 
undefined,  and  I  care  not  very  much  for  it, 
saving  that  beyond  lies  the  heavenly  future 
where  there  will  be  reunion  and  happiness, 


and  loneliness  and  the  hunger  of  the  heart 
will  be  no  more.  What  will  it  be  to  be 
grandmother  then?  when  I  can  care  no 
more  for  those  for  whom  I  have  cared; 
when  my  hands  are  too  feeble  to  render 
aid,  and  my  feet  too  slow  to  go  on  any  ftis- 
sion ;  when  I  sit  in  silence  because  the  ear 
£ails  in  its  quickness,  and  in  darkness  be- 
cause the  eyes  are  dim ;  when  they  talk  in 
my  presence  as  they  do  of  children,  and  I 
do  not  comprehend ;  when  <*  the  grasshop- 
per is  a  burden  and  desire  faileth  ?  " 

This,  this  is  old  age !  How  can  we 
make  it  lovely  ?  They  who  call  me  grand- 
mother are  men  and  women.  Will  they  re- 
member how  I  loved  them  in  their  infancy 
and  youth  ?  how  I  bore  with  their  feeble- 
ness and  fretfulness  ?  how  I  made  myself 
young  for  their  sakes,  took  up  the  cradle 
songs  I  had  almost  forgotten,  so  used  had 
my  voice  become  to  singing  only  sad  mu- 
sic, or  being  silent  through  sorrow  ?  how, 
as  I  brought  out  for  them  the  childish  gar- 
ments, long  laid  away,  their  mother  had 
worn,  I  brought  out  from  peaces  long  hid- 
den the  fairy  tales  and  the  wonderful  sto- 
ries I  had  told  to  my  own  children  ? 

Will  they  have  patience  with  me  in  my 
second  childhood?  will  they  reapect  the 
grey  hairs  and  the  wrinkles  and  the  infirm- 
ities ?  will  they  time  their  firm  tread  to  my 
feeble  gait,  or  bend  their  lips  to  my  ear 
with  some  pleasant  i^ews,  remembering 
that  though  old  I  have  still  an  interest  in 
young  hopes  and  wishes  ?  will  they  stop  in 
their  eager  pursuits  to  read  to  me  the  pleas- 
ant story  or  the  comforting  psalm,  remind- 
ing me  of  the  time,  when  as  little  children, 
they  said  their  verses  at  my  knee  ? 

We  have  seen  grandmothers  so  fisivored, 
— grandmothers  with  whom  old  age  was 
sweet  and  lovely,  and  whose  eyes  **had 
more  of  beauty  in  them  than  time  could 
touch  or  death  do  more  than  hide."  They 
were  patient  \nd  serene  and  submissive ; 
can  I  be  like  them  ? 

The  future  of  the  child  in  my  arms  is  not 
more  uncertain  than  my  own,  though  I  am 
older  by  more  than  half  a  century.  We 
cannot  tell  what  old  age  may  hold  for  us, 
nor  what  it  may  make  of  us.  Truly,  our 
patience  ''is  like  the  glimmering  light  of 
the  moon  when  it  shines  through  broken 
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clouds,  and  the  mist  is  on  th«  hilb,  the 
traveUer  shrinks  in  the  midst  of  his  jour- 
ney." Yes,  we  start  very  bravely  on  life's 
journey,  —  we  are  all  hope  and  confidence ; 
it  is  in  the  midst  of  our  journey  that  we 
shrink,  that  we  falter.  Yet  shrinking  and 
Altering,  we  hear  the  firm  step  and  elastic 
tread  of  the  army  behind  us,  and  we  will 
take  courage.  We  catch  the  sound  of 
voices  of  hope  and  cheer,  and  though  we 
will  be  strong  and  walk  on  alone  while  we 
can  walk,  still,  when  the  steps  must  be 
stayed,  and  the  band  must  lean  upon  some 
other  hand,  then  let  the  old  grandmother 
accept  the  aid  she  needs  and  has  earned, 
as  cheerfully  and  unquestioningly  as  the 
little  child  accepts  the  aid  of  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  give  it 


I  begun  this  article  in  the  flush  of  pleas- 
ure caused  by  the  reception  of  my  new  ti- 
tle, and  intended  to  write  a  pleasant,  spicy 
paper ;  but  unconsciously  I  have  run  into, 
I  fear,  a  sentimental,  dolorous  strain.  I 
would  like  to  begin  again  and  write  the 
many  funny  things  I  had  once  in  my  brain ; 
but  the  cares  of  my  new  condition,  th^  de- 
lights of  my  new  relation,  prove  so  en- 
grossing, and  so  for  transcend  those  of 
putting  pen  to  paper,  that  I  must  postpone 
the  writing  of  those  things,  which  I  am 
sure  would  have  been  much  better  than 
what  I  have  written,  till  such  time  as  the 
novelty  of  this  new  relation  shall  have  worn 
away,  and  I  shall  perhaps  be  better  able  to 
speak  in  fitting  terms  of  what  it  is  to  be  a 
grandmother.  N.  T.  Munroe. 


Mountain    Sights. 


OF  course  Portland  is  pleasanter  in  the 
summer  than  at  any  other  season ; 
of  course  it  is  cooled  by  sea  breezes,  when 
the  country  is  dry  and  dusty  and  warm ; 
of  course  in  the  country  there  are  candles, 
feather  beds,  grasshoppers,  gossips  and 
mosquitoes.  But  in  the  country,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  green  grass,  green 
trees,  cool  shadows,  rest  and  change.  In 
the  word  change  lies,  I  think,  the  whole 
secret  What  of  novelty,  recreation,  and 
above  all,  of  rest,  does  not  the  vacation 
suggest  ?  No  matter  if  one's  purse  doesn't 
enable  him  to  compass  all  these  delights, — 
vacation  suggests  them  all  the  same,  and 
it  is  rest  to  look  forward  to  rest  People 
who  don't  work  during  part  of  the  year  I 
am  inclined  to  pity.  I  don't  mean,  neces- 
sarily, hoeing  com  or  preaching,  making 
Bteam  engines  or  writing,  shoeing  horses 
or  teaching.  I  mean  work^  wherever  or 
whatever  it  is,  and  I  suppose  everybody 
does  get  more  or  less  of  it  But  the  more 
you  work  the  sweeter  is  your  vacation,  and 
the  more  scientifically  and  thoroughly  will 
you  rest 

Every  year  people  are  learning  to  rest 
Why  else  are  all  hotel  proprietors  declaring 
that  "travel  is  light,"  while  frame  houses 
in  the  country  and  by  the  seashore  are  filled 
with  people  who  don't  care  to  dress  or  to 


see  others  dress,  and  who  don't  care  to 
scramble  about  from  hotel  to  hotel  merely 
to  "  see  the  people,"  but  who  do  want  com- 
fort? To  the  looker-on  hotels  are  far 
from  empty,  however. 

Says  the  Country  Parson :  "  A  few  days 
in  the  country,  with  the  feeling  that  you 
are  just  going  back  to  work,  will  not  do  ; 
the  feverish  pulse  will  keep  by  you."  Act- 
ing upon  this  suggestion,  mindful  of  the 
delightful  week  spent,  a  year  before,  at  the 
"Glen  House,"  and  longing  for  the  moun- 
tains, the  hottest  day  of  the  season,  and 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  found  me  on 
my  way  to  Conway,  and  hence  to  the  Glen, 
— my  happy  hunting  grounds.  I  had 
books  in  my  trunk,  a  pound  of  cream  candy 
In  my  bag,  a  fan  large  enough  to  be  proper 
and  to  raise  a  breeze  even  in  that  Sahara 
of  a  depot,  and  I  was  going  to  the  Glen 
House  for  a  fortnight  What  could  a  tired 
but  aspiring  woman  ask  beyond  this  ? 

No  matter  about  the  dusty  journey, 
save  that  we  go  flying  past  the  beautiful 
falls  of  Hiram  (they  should  be  renamed), 
past  Fryeburg,  cuddled  close  among  the 
mountains,  past  a  pond  white  with  water 
lilies,  and  so  into  Conway,  asleep  in  the 
twilight  The  Sunset  Pavilion,  already 
more  than  full,  received  me  with  open 
arms,  and  after  watching  the  great  black 
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mountains  till  they  looked  cold  and  cross 
in  the  darkness,  I  slept  as  never  woman 
slept  —  the  beginning  of  my  rest.  Early 
the  next  morning  I  awoke  suddenly  and 
sprang  to  my  feet  I  laid  a  wager  with 
myself  as  to  what  time  it  might  be,  and  as 
I  sought  my  watch  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
those  mountains,  just  meeting  the  sunlight. 
Oh  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  tell  you  of 
the  beauties  that  grew  every  moment  be- 
fore me !  An  hour  I  sat  there  watching, 
forgetting  that  there  had  ever  been  any- 
thing to  do  but  to  look  at  the  sunrise,  or 
that  the  world  held  any  more  work  to  be 
done. 

At  the  Pavilion,  however,  I  was  in  a 
transition  state,  and  before  the  door,  at  the 
appointed  time,  stood  the  Glen  House 
coach,  already  carrying  sixteen  passengers 
and  laden  with  tier  upon  tier  of  trunks. 
The  round,  red  fece  of  the  driver  shone 
with  almost  superhuman  amiability  and  in- 
decision as  he  declared  that  "  there  wasn't 
no  more  room  for  nobody  nor  nothin' ; 
folks  thought  that  bosses  were  made  of  go, 
but  he  guessed  theyM  see." 

Nothing  daunted,  I  declared  my  inten- 
tion of  being  at  the  Glen  House  that  night 
I  could  leave  my  trunk,  but  had  no  idea  of 
remaining  in  person.  He  argued  and  I 
persisted ;  and  at  length,  in  some  way  that 
I  don't  at  all  understand,  I  was  actually  sit- 
ting on  the  front  seat  of  that  coach,  be- 
tween the  driver  on  one  hand,  and  a  s^ate 
clergyman,  with  a  large,  open  umbrella, 
on  the  other.  The  sedate  clergyman  did 
not  seem  to  be  particularly  charmed  by  my 
arrival,  but  the  driver,  once  conquered, 
hailed  me  with  loud  acclamations  on  ac- 
count of  my  persistency.  '<Jest  as  well 
take  me  as  not,  be  s'posed,  but  I  sh'd  get 
all  burnt  ridin'  outside ;  and  I  was  white- 
&ced,  too;  I  sh'd  brown  up  awful."  I 
professed  an  utter  indifference  to  browning 
up,  and  that  point  settled,  he  subsided  into 
a  revery. 

For  a  few  miles  our  road  was  as  pleasant 
as  need  be,  and  my  position  not  so  uncom- 
fortable as  it  might  have  seemed  to  the 
looker-on.  But  by  and  by  the  road  grew 
hilly,  the  sun  grew  hot,  and  my  minister 
grew  frenzied  in  his  efforts  to  keep  the 
points  of  his  umbrella  out  of  my  eyes  with- 


out knocking  off  his  own  hat.  The  driver 
became  excited  in  managing  his  horses, 
and  flourished  his  whip  in  a  way  that  made 
me  quail.  I  came  to  feel,  gradually,  that  I 
was  somewhat  crowded,  and,  indeed,  I  was 
not  allowed  to  forget  it,  owing  to  the  em- 
phasis placed  upon  the  fact  by  the  elbow 
of  the  driver.  He  had  a  cheerful  way  of 
letting  out  the  "ribbons"  to  a  fabulous 
length,  and  drawing  them  in  with  a  sudden 
jerk  that  carried  conviction  to  at  least  one 
heart  Then  turning  to  me  for  approval, 
he  would  remark,  "They're  fresh,  you 
know,  and  heady." 

I  was  in  a  state  of  terror  at  each  fresh 
run  of  the  horses,  mentally  preparing  for 
another  jerk,  but  physically  so  wedged  in 
that  the  thought  of  moving  would  have 
been  madness.  My  terror  was  in  no  way 
diminished  by  a  species  of  mingled  groans 
and.cbJickles  to  which  this  Jehu  gave  vent 
without  any  warning  whatever,  or  any  vis- 
ible cause.  Whether  this  indicated  disgust 
or  pleasure  I  was  unable  to  determine,  and 
I  gained  as  much  information  from  his  fece 
as  I  might  have  done  from  looking  at  a 
scarlet  pincushion.  He  considered  me  un- 
der his  protecting  wing,  and  looked  over 
his  shoulder  at  me  occasionally,  with  a 
smile  like  a  yawning  chasm,  to  say  that 
there'd  been  awful  rains,  and  he  expected 
he'd  have  a  tough  pull  to  get  this  big  load 
through  all  right ;  we  were  due  at  the  Glen 
at  seven  o'clock,  but  he  didn't  think  to  get 
there  till  eight,  and  periiaps  not  till  nine, 
and  he  rather  guessed  it  was  getting  right 
for  a  rain  in  an  hour  or  so. 

So  the  hcMirs  wore  on,  and  we  went  from 
a  view  of  mountain  ranges,  green  valleys 
and  trees,  into  a  road  which  had  been  so 
washed  by  the  recent  rains  as  to  warrant 
the  supposition  that  we  were  riding  upon  a 
broad  stone  wall,  shut  in  on  either  side  by 
trees  whose  branches  admitted  just  enough 
of  sunshine  to  stream  directly  into  o«r 
eyes.  I  n  the  meantime  my  reverend  neigh<- 
bor  waved  his  umbrella  frantically  about 
his  head,  and  about  the  head  of  everybody 
else.  I  closed  my  parasol  in  blind  submis- 
sion to  my  fate,  thereby  leaving  both  arms 
tightly  pinioned.  This  delighte  the  um- 
brella man  and  he  gets  talkative,  putting 
leading  questions  relative  to  my  family  his- 
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toiy;  and  in  my  fatigue  I  am  unable  to 
struggle  against  him,  even  verbally.  He 
can't  seem  to  make  me  out,  so  he  retires  in 
disgust,  and  proceeds  to  express  to  the 
driver  his  opinion  as  to  the  best  way  of 
getting  around  a  bad  place  in  the  road. 
That  worthy  tells  him  "A^V/  do  this  driv- 
ing if  it's  all  the  same  to  the  passengers," 
and  goes  off  into  a  series  of  unmistakable 
chuckles,  which  seem  to  me  to  threaten  his 
life.  Recovering  from  this  paroxysm  he 
gets  confidential,  and  fires  into  my  ear  little 
guns  of  sarcasm,  all  ainied  at  the  defence- 
less umbrella  man.  I  am  too  much  ex- 
hausted to  move  my  head,  so  I  receive  the 
whole  volley  with  a  stony  indifference  that 
moves  even  the  heart  of  the  driver,  who  at 
length  asks  if  I  am  not  a  little  tired,  and 
advises  a  change  of  position.  So  we  are 
reorganized. 

The  driver  now  felt  called  upon  to  enter- 
tain me,  and  having  changed  horses  and 
rested  for  a  time,  he  asked  me  if  I  knew 
much  about  "  animils."  I  assured  him  that 
I  didn't,  so  he  proceeded  to  educate  me  up 
to  his  standard.  This  unexpected  distinc- 
tion was  rather  embarrassing,  as  I  was  un- 
able to  comprehend  his  technical  terms, 
but  he  didn't  seem  to  mind  it  I  was  told 
that  "  the  nigh  leader  drops  off  his  head, 
so't  he  has  to  be  watched  careful."  This 
was  inspiriting  and  afforded  food  for  reflec- 
tion, but  I  wasn't  socially  inclined,  and 
*'  watched  the  liorse  careful,"  so  the  con- 
versation dropped,  and  the  driver  amused 
himself  pounding  his  knee  thoughtfully  with 
his  fist 

The  hills  grow  steeper  and  more  rocky ; 
the  horses  are  tired  -,  the  clouds,  black  and 
threatening,  gather  into  great  masses,  and 
heap  mountains  upon  the  other  mountains. 
Everybody  is  on  the  verge  of  despair,  and 
there  was  no  signs  of  an  end  to  the  road — 
not  a  suggestion  of  a  hotel.  It  grows  dark- 
er and  still  darker.  "  The  hooded  clouds, 
like  fnars,  tell  their  beads  in. drops  of  rain," 
and  at  last  it  lightens,  thunders,  the  wind 
blows  in  gusts,  it  rains  in  torrents,  the 
mountains  are  completely  hidden  by  the 
clouds,  and  I  am  conscious  of  little  more 
than  being  jostled  over  huge  stones,  and 
kept  in  place  by  mere  force  of  circum- 
stances. 


Suddenly  the  driver  annou'nces  that  "  it's 
clearing  up."  Nobody  believes  it ;  but  just 
before  us  is  a  thread  of  light  which,  even 
as  he  speaks,  spreads  over  the  heavens, 
showing  a  world  of  blue  sky  and  sunshine 
beyond.  Like  a  miracle,  the  rain  ceases, 
the  thunder  is  far  away,  and,  cramped  and 
exhausted  as  I  am,  I  fairly  cry  out  with  de- 
light at  this  grand  transformation  scene. 

"  All  nature  wears  one  universal  grin," 
but  since  the  shower  the  Toad  is  so  rough 
that  I  am  seized  with  a  touch  of  what  Mrs. 
Giunmidge  calls  "  the  creeps."  But  I  am 
amazed  to  see  the  driver  hurriedly  scram- 
bling about  under  the  seat  for— what  on 
earth  ?  He  comes  to  the  surface  finally, 
with  a  stone,  which  he  sends  whizzing 
through  the  air  at  "  the  nigh  leader  that 
sometimes  drops  his  head  ofi,"  and  which 
is  intended  to  stir  him  up,  as  I  am  informed. 
It  misses  him,  however,  and  merely  causes 
him  to  wag  one  ear  in  a  tantalizing,  inde- 
pendent way.  This  provokes  a  subdued 
giggle  from  me»  and  a  lai^h  outright  from 
the  minister ;  but  the  second  stone  rouses 
the  nigh  leader,  the  cracking  of  the  long 
coach  whip  and  the  jerking  of  the  reins 
produce  a  marked  effect,  and  in  the  brisk 
run  that  foUpws  I  can  only  brace  my  feet, 
clutch  the  cushion,  shut  my  eyes,  and 
hold  my  breath  ;  and  in  this  position,  amid 
the  playing  of  the  band,  and  a  general  flour- 
ish of  trumpets,  I  am  wheeled  t9  the  Glen 
House  piazza. 

The  next  morning  was  as  clear  and 
bright  as  I  can  imagine  anything  to  be, 
and  for  three  days  I  sat  on  the  piazza,  the 
very  personification  of  everything  idle.  I 
saw  the  people  and  their  little  peculiarities ; 
I  saw  the  stages  come  and  go ;  I  saw  the 
cloud  shadows  climb  up  and  down  the 
mountains -- Washington  and  Adams  are 
directly  before  you  as  you  sit  upon  the  pi- 
azza ;  I  saw  the  mountains  cold  and  blue 
in  the  early  morning,  warm  and  golden  in 
the  bright  noon  sunlight,  and  gorgeous  with 
crimson  and  purple  clouds  in  the  long  twi- 
light 

"  What  a  view  we  should  have  if  these 
mountains  were  out  of  the  way!"  ex- 
claimed a  lady  one  morning,  looking  at  the 
blue  range  of  mountains,  which  she  seemed 
to  regard  as  so  many  heaps  of  sand. 
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Forty  times  a  day  did  1  remark  with 
Sam  Weller,  •*  IVkat  a  go  is  Natur ! " 

Like  a  kaleidscope  is  that  piazza.  There 
are  certain  fixed  pieces,  and  around  them 
group  all  the  others,  bright  and  dark,  pol- 
ished and  dull,  each  piece  needed  to  com* 
plete  the  figure,  and  each  fitting  perfectly 
to  the  other. 

If  I  could  but  g^ve  you  an  "  instantane- 
ous view "  of  the  mountains  and  the  peo- 
pie  as  they  seemed  under  the  bright  sun- 
light of  that  sweet  summer  morning !  All 
day  yesterday  there  fell  a  steady,  remorse- 
less rain,  dampening  the  enthusiasm  and 
drenching  the  hopes  of  those  waiting  to  as- 
cend the  mountain,  but  so  recreating  every- 
thing it  touched  that  this  morning  the  trees, 
rocks,  and  the  mountains  themselves  seem 
fresh  from  their  baptism.  White  upon  the 
sk>pe  of  Mt.  Jefferson  gleams  a  little  patch 
of  snow,  **  leaking  its  life  away "  day  by 
day,  but  defying  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  the 
boldest  way.  For  hours  the  heaped-up 
clouds  have  drifted  lazily  about,  sometimes 
hanging  so  low  as  almost  to  hide  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  but  just  now  a  brisk,  busy 
wind  stoops,  gathers  up  the  clouds  and 
their  shadows,  and  hurries  away,  leaving 
the  mountains  swept  and  garnished  until 
the  setting  sun  shall  scatter  his  crimson 
glories  upon  them,  and  the  purple  twilight 
cover  them.  One  can  but  overlook  the 
dead  level  of  every-day  lite  and  he  sees 
only  beautiful  mountains,  easily  climbed, 
and  rendered  yet  more  beautiful  by  castles, 
here  and  there,  of  his  own  building.  And 
it  is  such  a  relief  to  be  able  to  read  whole 
chapters  of  some  charming  book  without  a 
haunting  sense  of  something  left  undone ; 
or  to  be  able  to  sit  for  hours  with  a  book 
before  you  and  not  read  at  all. 

And  as  to  people, — such  a  variety  of  hu- 
man nature  and  of  dresses  1  Imagine  a 
lady  whose  throat  and  ears  burn  with  dia- 
monds walking  up  to  me  and  compliment- 
ing the  brilliancy  of  the  scarlet  berries  at 
my  throat  and  in  my  hair.  Bunchberries 
and  diamonds!  Again  and  always  ex- 
tremes meet;  and  I  daresay  we  compli- 
ment each  other  quite  as  heartily  as  if  we 
had  both  worn  bunchberries,  or  both  worn 
diamonds.  There  is  an  occasional  Gay 
Lothario  who  swings  his  cane,  waves  his 


handkerchief,  and  looks  flirtatious.  He  is 
so  exceedingly  elegant  that  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  whether  he  is  a  duke  or  a  barber's 
apprentice,  and  his  sole  object  ii  life  is  ev- 
idently to  get  himself  up.  The  hacking 
cough  and  pale  lips  of  the  little  lady  on  my 
right  tell  her  story  without  need  of  words, 
while  the  sympathy  that  speaks  from  every 
face  as  her  cough  cuts  the  air,  tells  also  the 
truth  that  "every  human  heart  is  human," 
whether  it  beat  beneath  bunchberries  or 
diamonds. 

But  while  sitting  on  that  delightful  piaz- 
za was  very  agreeable  in  itself,  it  was  not 
to  be  thought  of  as  lifelong  pursuit.  Glen 
Ellis  Fall  had  a  charm  for  roe  in  its  very 
name.  A  drive  of  three  or  four  miles 
brought  us  to  the  plank  walk  leading  from 
the  carriage  road  in  to  the  FaU.  Descend- 
ing three  or  four  short  flight  of  stairs  built 
in  the  path  among  the  rock,  a  sudden  turn 
brought  us  in  full  view  of  the  Fall.  The 
little  river  picks  its  way  quietly  enough 
over  the  sticks  and  stones  for  some  miles 
above ;  but  when  it  reaches  this  rock,  fully 
a  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  it  stops  in  aston- 
ishment, takes  a  quick  breath,  and  then, 
not  waiting  to  look  over  the  edge,  jumps 
down  to  the  river  bed  below,  and  goes  away 
quite  slowly  and  deliberately,  as  though 
that  were  a  common  way  of  getting  from  a 
high  place  to  a  low  one,  after  all.  One  side 
of  the  river  is  lined  with  birch  trees  which 
are  utterly  indifferent  to  the  light  conduct 
of  Glen  Ellis ;  but  on  the  other  side  are 
tall  fir  trees  which,  like  people  whom  I 
know,  draw  their  garments  closely  about 
them  and  stand  scowling  down  upon  the 
gay  little  river  in  evident  disapproval  of  its 
levity  in  general,  and  this  mad  leap  in  par- 
ticular. Over  all  is  a  flood  of  sunlight, 
brightening  the  water  with  threads  of  gold. 
So  we  found  it,  so  we  left  it,  and  so  I  shall 
always  remember  it  I  cannot  imagine 
that  its  golden  hair  ever  grows  gray  with 
the  misfortunes  of  winter,  that  the  rain  ever 
makes  its  restless  and  fretful,  that  dreary 
darkness  ever  hides  it ;  nor,  for  the  mo- 
ment, can  I  believe  that  I  am  not  still 
standing  at  that  turn  in  the  path  and  look- 
ing up  into  the  bright  sweet  face  of  (ilea 
Ellis  Fall. 

The  next  morning,  with  "  music  by  the 
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band,'*  and  a  general  commotion,  four 
stages  s'arted  for  the  summit  of  Mt.  Wash- 
ington. The  day  was  declared  to  be  the 
finest  of  the  season,  and  there  really  was 
but  one  cloud  to  be  seen.  The  bright  red 
stage  was  drawn  by  six  strong  horses,  un- 
der the  control  of  a  tall  driver  with  gold 
hoops  in  his  ears,  while  our  party  numbered 
eleven,  with  more  shawls  and  waterproofs 
than  I  expect  ever  to  see  again  in  this 
transitory  world. 

We  had  several  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
the  full  allowance  of  children,  and  a  youth 
of  about  nineteen  summers,  whose  ideas 
were,  upon  that  occasion,  decidedly  the 
worse  tor  wear.  He  did  his  best  to  patch 
them  up,  however,  and  any  sign  that  we 
noticed  their  tattered  condition  was  care- 
fully suppressed.  He  had  celebrated  some- 
thing, evidently,  and  had  done  it  very 
thoroughly.  Next  him  sat  an  old  gentle- 
man with  white  hair  and  serene  face,  whol- 
ly unaware  of  the  condition  of  his  neigh- 
bor. By  way  of  conversation  he  inquired 
of  the  young  man  if  he  knew  how  far  it  is 
to  the  top  of  Mt  Washington.  The  youth 
replied  in  an  easy,  off-hand  way,  that  ''he 
believed  the  length  of  the  carriage  road 
was  put  down  seventy-five  dollars  on  the 
bill  of  fare ! ''  This  compound  of  his  hotel 
bill,  his  breakfast,  and  the  trip  before  him, 
so  astonished  the  old  gentleman  that  he 
dropped  the  conversation  then  and  there ; 
while  the  youth,  highly  satisfied  with  his 
own  achievements,  relapsed  into  a  state  of 
semi -barbarism.  He  shut  his  eyes  with 
the  utmost  precision,  and  so  far  as  I  know, 
never  spoke  again. 

Having  left  the  hotel  piazza  covered  with 
people,  leaving  the  toll  house  where  were 
little  parties  just  ready  to  start  on  an  ex- 
cursion, passing  other  parties  already  start- 
ed, passing  solitary  travellers  wending  their 
way,  passing  huge  rocks,  some  bearing 
tombstones  to  the  memory  ot  people  who 
had  "  perished  on  this  spot,"  others  bear- 
ing the  touching  inscription,  **  Bitters  I " 
we  toiled  slowly  up  the  mountain,  seeing 
no  signs  of  life,  and  gradually  losing  sight 
of  healthy  looking  vegetation. 

At  first  it  doesn't  seem  like  climbing  a 
mountain,  and  one  is  inclined  to  think  that 
Mt  Washington  isn't  so  very  high  or  so 


very  grand,  in  fact,  is  not  much  more  than 
a  long  hill.  But  four  miles  of  the  long  road 
having  been  accomplished,  we  are  at  the 
Half  Wsiy  House,  a  queer  little  bulMing  of 
three  rooms  chained  to  the  rocks.  We  all 
save  the  youth  who  celebrated,  got  down 
from  the  carriage  and  took  a  long  look 
down  and  out,  for  here  the  trees  did  not 
interpose.  The  Glen  House,  with  its  sta- 
bles, laundry,  etc.,  looks  like  a  little  white 
village. 

In  this  Half  Way  House  is  the  nu>8t 
cheerful  man  alive.  He  lives  entirely  ak>ne 
and  ''does  his  own  housework,"  and  a 
neater  kitchen,  brighter  stove  and  cleaner 
floor  I  never  saw.  He  makes  molasses 
gingerbread,  which  he  sells  to  travellers, 
and  which  is  simply  delicious.  "  What  a 
treasure  he  would  be  in  anybody's  kitch- 
en!" ejaculated  a  lady,  eating  her  gin- 
gerbread and  surveying  the  clean  little 
kitchen. 

I  became  inspired  and  declared  my  in- 
tention ot  walking  a  little  way.  I  grieve 
to  say  that  the  tall  driver  received  the  an- 
nouncement with  a  decided  and  unequivo- 
cal grin,  but  I  walked,  alone,  two  miles ; 
and  I  was  never  so  glad  to  be  alone.  I 
don't  believe  I  even  thought  I  don't  re- 
member any  emotion  but  that  of  surprise 
mingled,  perhaps,  with  a  sense  of  beauty 
such  as  I  had  never  felt  before.  I  could 
not  grasp  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  but 
its  perfect  beauty  I  took  in  with  every 
breath  I  drew. 

To  me,  the  views  seen  during  the  first 
two  miles  above  the  Half  Way  House  are 
much  finer  than  that  firom  the  summit 
They  are  more  distinct,  and  then,  too,  by 
the  time  one  reaches  the  summit  he  has  ' 
grown  so  accustomed  to  beauty  that  it 
hardly  impresses  him  as  it  did  at  first 

I  had  left  the  Half  Way  House  more 
than  half  an  hour  in  advance  of  the  car- 
riage, and  now,  finding  myself  a  long  way 
in  advance,  I  sat  down  to  look  and  listen.  . 
There  was  everything  to  see  but  nothing 
to  hear  save  the  wind  in  the  trees  of  Mt. 
Adams ;  and  so  like  the  noise  of  the  waves  : 
was  this  noise  of  the  wind,  that  I  involun- 
tarily looked  over  my  shoulder  tf/  the  sea. 
Having  once  looked,  I  faced  about  and  sat 
stiller  than  I  ever  sat  before. 
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As  far  as  I  could  see  were  mountains 
holding  up  their  faces  to  be  kissed  by  the 
sun,  each  peak  clear  and  distinct,  but  all  so 
velvety  in  the  summer  haze  that  I  longed 
to  lay  my  hand  upon  them  as  upon  a  baby's 
cheek.  There  were  lakes,  rivers,  villages, 
and  roads  co  broader  than  a  ribbon,  stretch- 
ing away  so  many  miles  that  it  made  me 
tired ;  but  the  warm,  blue  mountains,  chain 
upon  chain,  were  over  and  above  all. 
Perched  upon  the  telegraph  wire  were  two 
little,  lone,  lorn  sparrows,  astonished  to 
find  themselves  there,  and  looking  about 
them  as  though  half  regretting  the  ambi- 
tion which,  sooner  or  later,  must  bring 
them  to  an  untimely  end. 

It  was  a  perfect  summer  day,  and  I  sat 
there  till  my  eyes  grew  dim  with  watching, 
pitying  the  poor  little  sparrows,  yet  think- 
ing,—  as  I  felt  the  power  written  upon  ev- 
erything around,  and  speaking  in  the  very 
weakness  of  the  sparrows,  —  that,  after  all, 
human  effort  is  as  ambitious  and  as  weak 
as  theirs. 

*<And  I  smiled  to  think  God*s  Greatness 
Flows  around  our  incompleteness. 
Round  our  restlessness  —  His  Rest." 

I  walked  on  till  at  length  our  carriage 
overtook  me,  when  the  driver  helped  me  to 
my  seat  with  marked  deference,  and  with 
no  trace  of  his  former  grin.  "He  consid- 
ered *t  two  miles  wasn't  bad,  —  not  for  a 
girl  alone." 

So  we  climbed  the  remaining  two  miles 
quite  comfortably,  though  nobody  was  sor- 
ry when  we  reached  the  stables  and  were 
told  that  we  had  two  hours  on  the  moun- 
tain. 

So  far  I  had  not  felt  the  need  of  any  ex- 
tra shawl,  and  now  the  air  was  only  chilly. 
The  ladies  eyed  the  troublesome  bundle  of 
wraps  rather  ruefully,  and  wondered  where 
was  the  cold  weather  of  which  we  had 
heard  so  much.  Nobody  wore  more  than 
one  extra  shawl  during  the  day,  and  we 
could  have  dispensed  with  that ;  yet  a  lady 
told  me  that  two  days  before  she  made  the 
same  trip  and  wore  a  thick  cloak  and  three 
shawlsi  and  then  shivered  with  cold.    The 


other  carriages  arriving  at  about  the  same 
time  there  followed  great  excitement  la 
registering  names,  asking  questions,  etc., 
while  several  ladies,  in  a  spasm  of  senti- 
ment, wrote  letters  to  be  mailed  there. 

It  was  very  warm  in  the  house  and  we 
soon  fled  out  doors  again.  There  stood 
Adams,  Jefferson  and  Madison,  staring  up 
at  us  in  a  stiff,  stark  way  that  made  me 
quite  uncomfortable.  During  the  morning 
some  clouds  had  arrived,  and  were  now 
tearing  about  in  a  distracted  manner,  up 
one  mountain  and  down  another,  with  a 
speed  that  was  quite  frightful  to  see.  Then 
the  "train"  came  creeping  up  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  like  a  fly  up  the  ceiling  and 
I  thanked  the  good  fortune  that  led  me  to 
the  foot  of  the  carriage  road  rather  than  of 
the  railroad.  Each  car  has  its  own  engine, 
and  a  very  tipsy  looking  engine  it  is,  too, 
leaning  forward  as  if  in  a  vain  effort  to  look 
down  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  This 
dissipated  engine  was  the  admiration  of  the 
youth  who  cele Unrated,  and  I  saw  him  stand- 
ing before  it  in  deep  meditation.  When 
last  heard  from  he  was  sitting  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  car,  waiting  for  the  train  to 
start. 

When  the  carriages  were  in  readiness 
for  the  ride  down  the  mountain  to  the  Glen 
House,  we  found  that  the  cars  had  poured 
their  whole  contents  into  our  carriages,  and 
had  taken  away  to  the  Crawford  House  all 
our  passengers. 

Sunday  at  these  hotels  is  like  any  other 
day,  only  there  are  no  coaches,  and  conse- 
quently no  excitement  But  on  one  Sab- 
bath evening,  at  six  o'clock,  service  was 
held.  The  parlors  filled  quietly,  and  with 
the  prayers  and  the  chants,  a  hush  fell  upon 
the  great  house  and  its  inmates.  The  ser- 
nwn  was  preached  from  the  text :  "  Lilt  up 
}Our  eyes  on  high  and  behold  who  hath 
created  these  things."  The  setting  sun 
streamed  in  at  the  open  windows,  and  from 
the  mountains,  flushed  with  the  evening 
light,  came  back  to  us  every  one  the  words : 
"  Lift  up  your  e3res  on  high  and  behold  who 
hath  created  these  things." 

Mary  5*.  Deerin^^ 
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—  Rufus  Choate  gave  us  one  of  the  few 
immortal  phrases  when  he  stamped  the 
great  assertions  of  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence as  **  glittering  generalities." 
But  he  was  by  no  means  the  first  to  discov- 
er that  all  broad  statements  must  be  re- 
ceived with  caution,  and  allowed  room  for 
a  liberal  construction.  Is  there  not  some- 
thing like  a  proverb  among  the  wise,  that 
it  is  never  safe  to  generalize  ? 

Yet  this  tendency  to  escape  into  the  ab- 
solute seems  to  be  a  natural  instinct  of  the 
mind.  Perhaps  it  is  a  phase  of  that  "out- 
reaching  toward  the  infinite  "  which  human 
nature  is  credited  with  possessing.  Or  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  due  to  the  limi- 
tation of  our  powers.  We  doubtless  meas- 
ure the  absolute  by  the  size  of  our  organs 
of  vision.  A  mote  in  our  own  eye  seems  to 
fill  the  universe. 

Especially  is  this  true  when  our  outlook 
is  toward  the  darker  hemisphere  of  things. 
How  quickly  the  cloud  that  is  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand  spreads  out  and  shrouds 
the  entire  firmament.  The  crooked  king 
of  the  fairy-tale  is  sure  something  dread- 
ful must  be  the  matter  with  his  three 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  servants.  Sev- 
en-ycars-old  finds  her  doll  stuffed  with  saw- 
dust, and  the  world  is  a  cheat  and  she 
would  like  to  go  into  a  convent.  The  rain 
that  spoils  the  picnic  drenches  the  universe 
"with  woe,  and  the  passing  of  every  special 
pleasure  seems  to  leave  nothing  more  to 
live  for.  The  drunkard  insis*ts  that  every- 
body IS  drunk,  and  the  insane  man  lives  in 
a  world  of  lunatics.  It  is  the  true  a  pri- 
on principle,  —  the  argument  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  the  assumption  of 
the  universal  from  the  special.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  child  and  the  philoso- 
pher, or  between  absurdity  and  wisdom,  is 
only  in  the  limitation  of  this  instinct  by 
knowledge  and  reason. 

If  we  were  to  follow  our  feeling  only, 
should  we  be  much  more  consequent  in  our 
logic?  Can  we  deny  that  each  special 
grievance  that  befalls  us  brings  back  as  a 
flood  all  other  grievances  we  ever  had  or 
fear  to  have  ?  If  we  suffer  a  single  instance 
of  disappointed  hope  or  faith,  can  we  resist 
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the  impression  that  humanity  has  so  far 
failed  us  ?  If  sudden  calamity  smites  us  do 
we  not  feel,  for  the  moment  at  least,  as  if 
the  bottom  had  dropped  out  of  everything, 
as  well  as  out  of  our  bucket?'  In  a  word, 
does  not  our  special  trouble  always  seem 
the  trouble  of  the  universe  ? 

The  instinct  is  certainly  pronounced 
enough  to  be  recognized  by  all.  What  we 
need  also  to  recognize,  is  the  mischief  it 
works  with  us  if  not  properly  understood 
and  kept  in  wholesome  check. 

If  there  is  seduction  and  danger  in  "glit- 
tering generalities,"  there  is  darker  mischief 
in  gloomy  ones  devoid  of  even  the  sem- 
blance of  truth.  If  our  honored  forefathers 
did  somewhat  strain  the  obvious  truth  in 
declaring  that  all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal,  with  the  inalienable  right  to  life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  at  the 
worst  they  but  anticipated  a  millennial  era 
we  are  trying  to  reach,  when  these  things 
shall  be  so.  It  may  reflect  on  their  judg- 
ment, but  it  works  no  great  mischief  in  the 
world  to  have  the  state  of  human  affairs  too 
well  spoken  of.  On  the  contrary  it  sets 
an  ideal  and  supplies  an  inspiration  that 
shall  help  to  bring  about  the  truth  thus  an- 
tedated. The  key-note  of  the  popular  Uni- 
versalism  of  the  past,  that  all  men  are  to 
be  saved,  divorced  from  its  correlated 
truths,  may  be  capable  of  being  construed 
into  an  element  of  mischief.  But  what 
harm  have  these  done  in  the  world  com- 
pared with  the  Geneva  Council's  generali- 
zation on  the  other  side,  when  it  pro- 
nounced all  men  totally  depraved,  incapa- 
ble of  thinking  a  good  thought  or  doing  a 
good  action  ?  Perhaps  these  truths  of  the 
future  needed  to  be  projected  thus  baldly 
into  the  fight  in  order  to  counteract  the 
forced  depression  of  a  dogma  not  only  false 
in  its  broad  sense  now,  but  which  must 
continue  to  be  false  forever. 

Too  credulous  a  view  of  human  nature 
has  in  fact  but  this  one  disadvantage :  it 
betrays  the  weakness  of  the  judge,  and 
shows  cunning  rascality  its  opportunity. 
If  one  can  persuade  himself  that  all  is  gold 
that  glitters,  and  is  not  made  to  suffer  for 
his  mistake,  it  is  an  exceedingly  comfort- 
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able  thing  for  himself.  But  others,  at  least, 
soon  lose  confidence  in  his  estimates.  The 
precious  element  in  praise  is  discrimina- 
tion^ when  it  becomes  universal  it  proves 
itself  all  alloy.  But  we  count  this,  at  the 
worst,  an  amiable  weakness,  and  would 
fain  flatter  ourselves  that  in  our  special 
case  some  tinge  of  appreciation  may  min- 
gle with  the  mere  good-nature,  after  all. 
Sweetness,  at  most,  can  only  cloy,  it  does 
not  corrode.  And  excess  in  this  direction 
is  too  rare  to  stimulate  apprehension  as  to 
its  consequences. 

But  sweeping  condemnations  are  more 
painfully  fatal  to  a  reputation  for  good 
judgment.  He  who  can  see  nothing  good 
is  no  more  to  be  trusted  for  accuracy  and 
discrimination  than  he  who  can  see  noth- 
ing bad  ;  and  he  is  far  more  uncomfortable 
to  himself  and  to  others.  It  is  hard  enough, 
however  wholesome,  to  be  justly  con- 
demned; and  he  who  unduly  praises  us 
can  be  easily  forgiven,  at  least  by  our- 
selves. But  he  who  undeservedly  con- 
demns us  commits  the  sin  that  hath  never 
forgiveness. 

This  is  the  danger  into  which  we  fall 
with  our  gloomy  generalizations.  Our 
premises  are  always  insuflicient  for  the 
conclusion;  and  we  allow  not  even  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  In  taking  the  darkest 
alternative,  we  are  not  only  sure  to  be  large- 
ly wrong,  but  wrong  on  the  worst  side. 

With  what  propriety,  for  instance,  can 
we  judge  a  whole  life  by  a  single  act,  —  es- 
pecially to  condemn  it  ?  It  is  but  one  of 
an  infinite  series  of  facts,  all  bearing  on  the 
conclusion.  And  how  shall  we  judge 
whether  it  be  representative  or  exception- 
al ?  Indeed,  if  wrong,  we  may  safely  as- 
sume it  to  be  exceptional,  unless  sin  be  the 
native  atmosphere  of  the  soul.  When 
Dickens  or  Holland  takes  us  behind  the 
scenes  and  shows  us  by  what  train  of  cir- 
cumstances David  Copperfield  or  Arthur 
Bonnicastle  once  in  a  life-time  disgraces 
his  friends  through  intoxication,  we  are 
ready  to  follow  with  painful  pity  rather  than 
disgust  But  do  we  sufficiently  appreciate 
the  nobleness  of  the  heroines  who  were  not 
behind  the  scenes,  and  yet  who  did  not 
condemn?  Our  novelists  would  have  us 
recognize  it  as  a  virtue,  that  they  refused 


to  generalize  from  such  facts.  How  often 
shall  my  brother  sin  and  I  forgive  him  ?  " 
asked  the  disciples.  "  Until  seven  times  ?" 
as  if  the  evidence  must  then  be  sufficient 
to  generalize  the  case  for  evil.  "  Verily  I 
say  unto  you,"  said  the  Master,  "  until  sev- 
enty times  seven,"  or  so  long  as  sin  en- 
dures. To  him  sin  was  always  exception- 
al, and  could  never  accumulate  unto  con- 
demnation absolute.  Always  forgiveness, 
always  the  fresh  record,  the  judgment  pure 
of  prejudice,  the  expectation  ot  better 
things.  When  the  world  reaches  that 
standard,  salvation  will  be  easier  for  the 
sinner  than  now.  For  our  ready  talk  of 
lost  lives  and  lost  souls  makes  its  impres- 
sion on  the  sinner's  estimate  of  himself^ 
and  plunges  him  into  a  deeper  hell.  Our 
utter  condemnation  leaves  him  no  room, 
and  presently  no  desire  for  recovery.  If  it 
is  decided  that  he  cannot  well  be  worse,  he 
will  probably  take  some  reckless  satisfac- 
tion in  that  fact,  and  resolve  not  to  disap- 
point our  expectations  by  failing  to  do  the 
scoundrel  generously. 

But  if  men's  lives  and  motives  are  not  to 
be  generalized  from  isolated  facts,  still  less 
may  a  proper  estimate  of  mankind  be  gen- 
eralized from  a  few  individual  experiences. 
If  this  mass  of  humanity  were  like  the  sea, 
a  dead  level,  one  drop  like  all  the  rest,  we 
might  indeed,  from  any  least  part  adduce 
the  whole ;  as  it  is,  we  might  as  well  inter- 
pret the  surface  of  the  earth  from  the  crater 
of  iCtna,  or  the  steppes  of  Siberia.  There 
is  a  certain  Byronic  period  of  youth,  when 
it  doubtless  §eems  interesting  to  talk  gloom- 
ily about  "losing  faith  in  humanity." 
But  the  secret  is  that  we  have  never  had 
any  solid  and  tested  faith  to  lose.  He  who 
is  ready  to  believe  all  men  false  when  one 
proves  so,  shows  either  that  he  has  little 
broad  and  true  knowledge  of  men  to  rea- 
.son  from,  or  that  his  reason  is  entirely 
overborne  by  blind  and  wounded  feeling. 
Yet  the  idea  is  quite  general,  especially 
among  those  inclined  to  sentiment,  that 
there  is  something  poetic  in  this  attitude 
of  tragic  resentment  towards  the  universe. 
A  whole  class  of  fiction  takes  its  inspiration 
from  this  burning  desire  to  revenge  oneselt 
against  a  whole  sex,  or  against  society  in 
general,  for  injuries  inflicted  by  a  single 
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member  of  it.  Because  Isaac's  hand  is 
against  Ishmael,  Ishmael's  hand  is  against 
every  man.  "  There  is  no  faith  in  woman," 
sighs  Fitz  Augustus.  "  Ah  1  don*t  I  know 
them  ?  Arabella  was  quite  sufficient  to 
prove  that."  It  would  be  in  vain  to  remind 
Fitz  Augustus  that  it  is  never  safe  to  gen- 
eralize, and  that  Arabella  may  not  be  the 
epitome  of  all  possible  qualities  of  woman- 
hood. But  one  may  safely  conclude  either 
that  he  is  incapable  of  any  genuine  knowl- 
edge whatever  of  the  subject  he  professes 
to  have  fathomed,  or  that  he  has  elected  to 
know  only  that  grade  ot  persons  best  fitted 
to  confirm  his  estimate. 

Those  who  have  the  widest  knowledge 
of  men  and  affairs,  are  not  found  to  prate 
of  having  lost  confidence  in  humanity,  or 
to  make  sweeping  assertions  against  human 
nature.  Indeed,  they  are  chary  of  general- 
izing on  either  side.  If  they  are  less  en- 
thusiastic and  credulous  of  the  good  than 
the  less  wise,  they  are  also  less  suspicious 
of  evil,  and  less  horrified  at  any  special  de- 
fection. If  they  have  found  that  all  men 
are  not  to  be  trusted,  they  have  proved  as 
certainly  that  all  are  not  to  be  distrusted, 
and  where  their  confidence  does  rest,  it 
rests  more  absolutely  than  ever.  For  it 
rests,  not  upon  a  general,  but  upon  an  in- 
dividual basis.  They  have  leai  ned  to  judge 
men,  not  in  the  mass,  but  each  on  his  own 
merits  ;  and  the  fall  of  no  one  pillar  is  suf- 
ficient to  bring  the  whole  structure  down 
upon  their  heads.  As  far  as  it  can  be  true 
in  a  human  sense,  they  know  in  whom  they 
believe. 

But  the  saddest  mischief  of  which  the 
cynic  is  capable  is  towards  himself.  The 
healthy  mind  learns  very  soon  to  measure 
the  subjective  element  in  his  opinions,  and 
to  discount  hi9  sneers  at  the  same  figure. 
He  is  so  far  the  victim  of  a  diseased  vis- 
ion ;  and  he  deserves  pity  all  the  more  if 
this  is  the  result  of  experiences  so  painful 
as  to  project  their  blight  on  all  he  sees. 
Cynicism  is  such  a  bitter  fruit  that  it  is  sel- 
dom ripened  unless  fed  on  the  bitter  juices 
of  suffering. 

To  appreciate  its  baleful  effects  is  to  be 
forewarned  against  its  influence.  It  is  un- 
just enough  to  our  neighbors  and  to  the 
world  to  have  the  worst  possible  estimate 


of  them,  an  estimate  that  must  involve  even 
the  Maker  and  Ruler  of  all;  it  argues 
poorly  enough  for  our  reasoning  powers ; 
but  its  recoil  upon  our  own  peace  is  its  su- 
preme revenge.  The  distrust  which  the 
cynics  foster  is  a  poison  nourishing  only 
prejudice  and  rancor,  and  blighting  the 
confidence  and  sympathy  on  which  all  his 
own  joy  depends. 

The  sin  of  unbelief  was  not  monopolized 
by  the  old  Hebrews  in  the  wilderness.  In- 
deed, the  only  absolutely  safe  generaliza- 
tion ever  made  was  when  we  were  all  con- 
cluded in  unbelief,  that  the  Lord  might 
have  mercy  on  us  all. 


It  grows  at  the  juncture  of  four  back 
yards,  but,  happily,  just  within  our  own. 
High  brick  walls,  many-windowed,  enclose 
it  on  either  side.  But  below,  the  four  yards 
have  four  trim  grass-plats,  with  brick  walRs 
around  them,  and  a  few  flower  beds ;  plen- 
tiful grapevines  overrun  the  fences  and 
trellises,  and  creep  up  the  walls,  and  these 
with  a  few  scant  rose-bushes,  and  other 
tali  shrubs  and  thrifty  plants  growing  in 
pots,  make  a  respectable  little  greenery. 
Thence  upward  shoots  the  tree,  straight 
and  large-trunked,  past  the  brick  walls,  past 
the  highest  chimney  tops,  and  fills  with 
flickering  green  all  the  space  between  us 
and  the  sky. 

This  comprises  at  present  our  lot  and  part 
in  Nature :  our  small  share  of  the  world- 
wide summer.  We  found  it  waiting  for  us 
in  the  early  spring,  a  little  corner  of  the 
season  hedged  in  and  set  apart  for  our 
special  inheritance.  Our  gentle  predeces- 
sor, taking  us  from  angle  to  angle  for  the 
different  views,  came  last  to  the  sewing- 
chair  corner.  "Since  there  must  be  the 
back  view  on  one  side,"  she  said,  "  these 
yards  are  quite  open  and  garden  like ;  and, 
besides,"  —  she  lifted  the  curtain  suddenly, 
with  a  trace  of  the  showman's  air,  —  "be- 
sides, there  is  the  Tree."  She  followed 
our  eyes  up  into  the  haze  of  branches.  "  I 
don't  know  but  I  think  more  of  the  tree 
than  all  besides.  It  has  been  such  com- 
pany for  me."  That  was  the  determining 
point.  The  tree  was  already  shaking  out 
its  light  garments,  and  birds  were  busily 
flitting  to  and  fro,  building  their  nests  in 
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the  fluttering  boughs,  and  chirping  cheerily 
at  their  work,  and  the  sunshine  from  be- 
yond danced  and  flickered  all  through  the 
room.  It  was  irresistible.  We,  too,  speed- 
ily caught  the  showman's  trick,  and  no 
congratulatory  caller  missed  the  final  trans- 
formation scene,  when,  after  canvassing  the 
the  several  merits  of  the  new  home,  we 
paused  before  the  up-gliding  curtain  with 
the  signal  "  And  with  all  the  rest,  look  at 
the  tree ! " 

"Where  do  you  spend  the  summer?" 
"  Under  a  tree."  What  luck,  to  have  so 
ready  and  charming  an  answer  to  that  end- 
less question,  which  is  apt  to  prove  a  bore 
to  one  who  never  knows  until  the  last  mo- 
ment, and  a  chance  if  he  spends  it  any- 
where then.  "  Best  place  in  the  world  to 
spend  the  summer  —  under  a  tree."  Im- 
parted with  a  slight  air  of  mystery,  what 
margin  for  imagination  it  leaves  with  the 
questioner,  who  will  locate  you  in  the  most 
unheard-of  and  Arcadian  country  retreat, 
for  at  least  two  months  to  come.  And 
where  indeed  is  the  tree  that  could  furnish 
a  more  unheard-of  retreat  ?  When  all  the 
world  is  out  of  town,  one  could  not  well 
make  surer  ot  solitude  than  by  staying  at 
home.  Tickets  for  the  picnic  ?  wherefore  ? 
What  has  it  to  offer  but  dusty  car-rides, 
noisy  depots,  fatiguing  crowds  ot  children 
with  gingerbread,  heat,  confusion  and  weari- 
ness of  the  flesh,  only  for  the  chance  of  be- 
ing under  a  tree  at  last.  We  prefer  the 
tree  at  first  hand.  Never  mind  the  diver- 
sions—  we  can  make  shift  very  well  with 
a  private  list.  We  have  passed  the  era  of 
swings,  and  if  not,  our  small  neighbors  of 
the  third  yard  have  one  swung  from  the 
very  branches  of  our  tree.  Sack  races  and 
base  ball  offer  no  charm  to  the  philosophic 
mind.  As  to  the  main  feature,  the  sylvan 
banquet,  we  need  but  draw  the  round  table 
into  the  charmed  window  to  have  all  the 
flicker  and  dance  and  the  cool  rustle  of 
wind  among  the  leaves,  quite  divorced  from 
mussy  baskets  and  the  fear  of  ants  and 
black  flies,  and  carking  care  about  the 
spoons.  Nor  can  generous  promise  of 
company  appeal  irresistibly  to  one  who  has 
been  a  daily  martyr  to  that  cause  so  long 
that  his  entire  holiday  aspirations  point 
**  far  from  the  madding  crowd." 


Even  the  Glorious  Fourth  found  us  with 
no  necessity  to  go  abroad  foh  our  celebra- 
tion. Three  small  neighbors  under  our 
tree,  with  torpedoes,  fire-crackers,  drums 
and  a  fish-horn,  made  the  day,  not  to  men- 
tion the  night,  as  hideous  with  noise  as 
patriotism  could  desire. 

"  And  where  might  the  tree  be  ?  "  pur- 
sues some  one,  more  fain  than  others  to 
follow  our  retreat.  Happily-worded  ques- 
tion. Where  might  not  the  tree  be  ?  Turn 
we  our  back  on  the  walls  and  chimney  pots, 
catching  only  the  flicker  of  sunshine  and 
the  soft  sighing  of  the  branches,  and  what 
is  the  picture  that  rises  ?  A  wide,  green 
meadow  fringed  with  woods,  and  far,  green 
hills  that  touch  the  sky.  The  deep  grass 
is  billowy  in  the  breezes,  and  the  shrill 
chirp  of  the  locust  fills  with  a  drowsy  mu- 
sic the  warm,  still  afternoon.  Here  and 
there  trees  throw  their  soft,  moving  shad- 
ows along  the  grass.  And  in  such  a  flick- 
ering shade  we  lie,  taking  in  the  landscape 
dreamily  at  level  gaze,  and  looking  up  into 
the  mazy  branches  of  a  poplar  tree,  all  sil- 
ver-leafed from  beneath,  on  whose  top- 
most branch  trills  a  thrush,  and  sings  as  if 
all  heaven  were  listening  to  the  strain. 
How  clear  and  glowing  shines  the  picture 
through  twenty  years  !  Just  so  to-day  the 
breeze  must  be  sweeping  the  pliant  grass, 
aud  the  thrush  singing  in  the  poplars. 

Or  it  is  a  school -house  brown  and  old, 
in  whose  shadow,  not  out  of  sound  of  the 
droning  within,  sit  young  idlers  with  for- 
gotten books.  A  branch  from  the  silver- 
poplars  by  the  wall  has  blown  that  way, 
and  one  vainly  experiments  in  stilling  the 
trembling  leaflets,  while  another  recounts, 
with  awesome  voice,  the  legend  that  our 
Saviour  was  crucified  on  a  cross  of  poplar 
wood,  and  poplar  leaves  have  trembled  ever 
since.  That  was  long  before  they  identi- 
fied their  wall-growing  "popple  trees" 
with  the  "quivering  aspen,"  that  sighs 
through  all  literature. 

Or,  more  vividly  still,  it  is  by  the  church- 
yard gate,  where  the  tallest  poplars  ever 
seen,  sky-piercing,  million-leaved,  stand  in 
solemn  clusters,  whispering  their  grave- 
yard secrets  all  summer  long.  Between 
the  Sunday  services  quiet  groups  pass  un- 
der, loitering  as  they  go  for  neighbor  talk, 
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oa  the  way  to  the  graves  ol  their  kindred. 
The  children  have  Testaments  and  morsels 
of  Sunday  cake,  and  the  matrons  carry 
knots  of  roses,  plentifully  interspersed  with 
caraway  and  mint.  Not  to  leave,  for  more 
roses  grow  within  than  without. 

Or  it  is  a  week  day,  and  a  long  proces- 
sion files  down  the  scarcely  worn  path,  and 
the  flicker  from  the  poplars  drops  upon  the 
shrouded  coffin  on  the  bier,  and  the  shroud- 
ed mourners  that  follow.  A  little  coffin, 
perchance,  with  village  boys  walking  sol- 
emnly as  bearers,  and  white-robed  girls 
bearing  tenderly  the  corners  of  the  sweep- 
ing pall.  Fit  sentinels  of  the  place  are  the 
poplars,  with  their  strange  stir  of  sympa- 
thy ;  the  upwafted  sighs  of  a  generation  of 
mourners  seemed  lodged  in  their  murmur- 
ous branches. 

But  the  east  wind  has  risen  and  soughs 
through  our  multitudinous  leaves  with  a 
long,  low  rush,  as  of  distant  waters.  Is  it 
the  pine  of  which  George  Macdonald  says 
that  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  its  tops  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  the  swash  of 
waves  ?  Scarcely  less  true  of  the  poplar. 
Closing  our  eyes  to  listen  we  may  easily 
fall  into  the  delusion  of  our  mountain  tour- 
ist, and  look  over  our  shoulder  at  the  sea. 
For  sea  dreams  one  may  as  well  be  here  as 
at  the  shore :  the  closed  eyes  conjure  the 
picture,  —  rippled  and  shining  water,  soft- 
ened into  far-away  lines  of  blue  and  gray, 
sloops  and  skiffs  settled  like  butterflies  of 
white  and  black  here  and  there  on  the  sur- 
face, masses  of  seamed  and  wave-worn 
rock  piled  high  along  the  shore,  fishermen 
toiling  in  the  sun,  distant  light-houses,  sea- 
birds  beating  with  slow  wings  across  the 
sky,  and  at  one's  feet  the  low,  perpetual 
swash  of  the  tide. 

Is  it  the  sea,  or  is  it  not  rather  the  gray 
waters  of  the  great  lake,  breaking  with 
lonely  sound  up  to  the  very  crumbling  edge 
of  the  level  cornfield  where  we  stand  ? 
Might  not  our  poplar  tree  be  one  of  the 
tall  Lombardies  in  the  farmhouse  yard,  not 
twenty  rods  away,  —  whose  two  slender 
spires,  high  above  the  level  shore,  have  for 
fifty  years  been  the  beacon  of  mariners  far 
out  on  the  lake  ?  Did  the  vision  rise  be- 
fore the  mind  of  that  long-mourned  son  of 
the  housci  on  the  stormy  night  when  he 


went  down,  struggling  for  life,  until  agon- 
ized ears  refused  to  hear  the  cries  ?  But 
let  us  not  summon  up  thy  dark  history, 
cruelest  of  lakes  !  Sufficient  be  the  recall 
of  thyjnournful  dashings  along  the  lone- 
some shore.  A  homesick  sound  it  was  in 
years  agone,  with  its  echo  of  the  £sur-away 
Atlantic.  But  with  what  sensation  of  re- 
lief and  freedom  one  stands  again  amid 
those  level  solitudes,  and  feels  the  thousand 
miles  between. 

Or  is  it  the  rushing  sound  of  a  waterfall  ? 
Another  thousand  miles  flies  the  dream, 
to  where  a  silver  sheen  of  water  shines 
through  the  hazy  green.  How  the  light 
gleams  and  dances  among  the  wind-swept 
leaves !  We  see  the  bend  of  the  graceful 
poplars  above  the  stream.  We  pass  from 
side  to  side  of  the  gleaming,  rainbow-decked 
cascade,  and  finaUy  far  behind  it,  and  look 
out  through  the  misty  veil  Shut  your 
eyes  then,  and  you  could  not  tell  whether 
it  was  the  sound  of  falling  water  or  of  wind 
among  the  leaves.  That  loveliest  vision  to 
the  eye,  that  murmurous,  soft  refrain  to  the 
ear,  can  have  but  one  name,  —  Minnehaha. 

Or  listen  again  and  hear  the  long,  deep 
sigh  of  the  forest,  the  unbroken,  primeval 
forest,  where  rolls  the  Kennebec,  or  where 
bend  the  blue  Canadian  skies. 

Our  tree  might  be  in  any  of  these  places 
of  our  desire,  or  almost  anywhere,  in  fact. 
But  better  still,  it  is  all  these  places  in  one. 
Like  a  magic  panorama  the  scene  changes 
from  one  to  another,  with  the  wail  or  whis- 
per of  the  varying  wind-harp,  with  the  heat 
of  noon  or  cool  of  twilight  shadows,  with 
the  soft  weeping  of  the  rain  through  the 
branches,  or  the  ever-returning  flicker  of 
the  sunlight 

With  only  the  agreeable  companionship 
ot  imagination  we  can  bask  under  any 
skies,  spreading  forth  the  poplar  tree  for 
umbrella.  No  discomforts  of  the  transit ; 
no  dust,  no  fatigue,  no  Saratoga  trunks,  no 
ruinous  expenses,  and  the  convenience  of 
being  at  home  and  "flying  all  abroad''  at 
the  same  moment 

And  when,  waking  at  morn,  our  first 
look  is  through  that  "  east  window  of  divine 
surprise''  into  the  stirring,  sun-illumined 
greenery,  and  we  see  nothing  between  us 
and    heaven  but    this  world  of  swaying 
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brancbes  and  dewy  leaves  and  twittering 
birds,  what  more  could  we  ask  ot  nature  ? 
It  fills  the  vision,  and  a  wineglass  full  is  as 
full  as  a  tun  can  be. 

When  our  pleasure-seekers  return- from 
their  summenngs,  travel -stained,  jaded  and 
dlasee,  we  may  not  find  ourselves  at  utter 
disadvantage,  after  all,  for  having  sum- 
mered under  a  poplar  tree. 


—  The  longer  we  wait  to  make  that  book 
which  shall  set  forth  the  Universalism  of 
the  Poets,  —  conscious  or  unconscious, — 
the  more  we  shall  have  to  put  in  it.  For 
every  new  philosophy  embodies,  in  some 
phase,  the  great  hope,  and  every  singer  of  it 
breathes  after  some  manner  the  same  di- 
vine afflatus  into  his  song.  It  may  not 
bear  the  denominational  name,  but  it  is 
stamped  with  the  seal  and  superscription  of 
the  same  fundamental  idea.  An  Episcopal 
friend  said,  recently:  "I  am  not  one  of 
you,  but  the  alphabet  of  my  faith  is  that  the 
cardinal  idea  of  your  church  is  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  universe."  The  poet  of  the 
Tufts  Commencement  expresses  his  "  phi- 
losophy of  the  universe"  after  the  same 
manner.  If  this  is  the  flavor  of  the  Poetry 
of  the  Future,  though  it  may  be  somewhat 
bizarre  in  form,  it  is  certainly  sound  in 
sentiment.  We  may  prefer  to  hold  judg- 
ment in  abeyance  for  awhile  on  the  mystic 
evolutions  and  the  justification  of  evil ;  but 
concerning 

"  the  one  far-off,  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves/' 

we  can  quite  agree  with  Walt  Whitman,  or 
rather,  he  quite  agrees  with  us.  He  evi- 
dently appreciated  the  significance  of  the 
place  and  the  occasion ;  and  wrote  both  in 
full  knowledge  of,  and  in  full  sympythy 
with,  the  central  idea  for  which  the  College 
stands. 

The  poem  is  one  to  greaten  by  familiar- 
ity. If  not  artistically  poetic,  it  is  spirit- 
ually so,  which  is  a  greater  merit.  It  is 
struck  out  from  central  force  and  heat.  Its 
conciseness  aud  comprehensiveness  are 
equally  remarkable.  It  cleaves  to  the  foun- 
dation and  grasps  the  sum  of  things.  If 
one  dares  attempt  such  bold  and  lofty  flight 
as  this  "  Chant  of  the  Universal,"  our  best 
grace  is  to  follow  the  strain  and  be  glad. 


It  has  taken  such  possession  of  our  thought 
as  to  warrant  repetition  here ;  all  the  more 
since  we  may  thereby  associate  it  again 
with  the  oration  that  preceded  it,  and  that 
appears  in  the  foregoing  pages.  If  any 
reader  chance  not  to  have  seen  it  hitherto, 
he  will  thank  us  for  an  inspiration : 
I. 

Come,  said  the  Muse, 

Sing  me  a  song  no  poet  yet  has  chanted. 

Sing  me  the  Universal. 

In  this  hroad  Earth  of  ours, 
Amid  the  measureless  grossness  and  the  slag, 
Enclosed  and  safe  within  its  central  heart. 
Nestles  the  seed  Perfection. 

By  every  life  a  share,  or  more  or  less. 
None  bom  but  it  is  bom — conceal'd  or  unconceal'd, 
the  seed  is  waiting. 

II. 
Lo  I  keen-eyed,  towering  Science ! 
As  from  tall  peaks  the  Modem  overlooking. 
Successive,  absolute  fiats  issuing. 

Yet  again,  lo  !  the  Soul  —  above  all  science ; 

For  it,  has  History  gather'd  like  husks  around   the 

globe : 
For  i^  the  entire  star-myriads  roll  through  the  sky. 

In  spiral  roads,  by  long  detours, 
(As  a  much-tacking  ship  upon  the  seft,) 
For  it,  the  partial  to  the  permanent  flowing. 
For  it,  the  Real  to  the  Ideal  tends. 

For  it,  the  mystic  evolution  ; 

Not  the  right  only  justified — what  we  call  evil  also 
justified. 

Forth  from  their  masks,  no  matter  what, 

From  the  huge,  festering  trunk— from  craft  and  gvile 

and  tears. 
Health  to  emerge,  and  joy— joy  universal. 

Out  of  the  bulk,  the  morbid  and  the  shallow. 

Out  of  the  bad  nwjority  —  the  varied,  countless  frauds 

of  men  and  States, 
Electric,  antiseptic  yet  ~  cleaving,  suffusmg  all. 
Only  the  Good  is  universaL 

III. 
Over  the  mountain  growths,  disease  and  sorrow. 
An  uncaught  bird  is  ever  hovering,  hovering, 
High  in  the  purer,  happier  air. 

From  imperfection's  murkiest  cloud. 
Darts  always  forth  one  ray  of  perfect  light. 
One  flash  of  Heaven's  glory. 

To  fisshion's,  custom's  diacord. 
To  the  mad  Babe  -din,  the  deafening  orgies. 
Soothing  each  lull  a  strain  b  heard,  just  heard. 
From  some  (ar  shore,  the  final  chorus  sounding. 

IV. 
O  the  blest  eyes !  the  happy  hearts  I 
That  see — that  know  the  guiding  thread  so  fine, 
Along]the  mighty  labyrinth ! 

V. 
And  thou,  America  I 

For  the  Scheme's  culmination— its  Thought  and  its 

Reality, 
For  these  (not  for  thyself)  thou  hast  arrived. 
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Thoa,  too,  snrrounde$t  all : 

Embracing*  carrying,  welcoming  all,  thou,  too,  bypath- 
ways  broad  and  new. 
To  the  Ideal  tendest. 

The  measured  fiuths  of  other  lands,  the  grandeurs  of 

the  past. 
Are  not  for  thee  ^bnt  gnuideurs  of  thine  own  : 
Deific  faiths  and  amplitudes,  absorbing,  comprehending 

all. 
All  eligible  to  alL 

An,  all  for  Immortality ! 
Love,  like  the  light,  silently  wrapping  all  I 
Nature's  amelioration  blessing  all ! 
The  blossoms^  fruits  of  ages*- orchards  divine  and  cer- 
tain ; 


Forms,  objects,  growths,  humanities,  to  Spiritual  Images 
ripening. 

VL 

Give  me,  O  God,  to  sing  that  thought  I 

Give  me~  give  him  or  her  I  love  this  quenchless  &ith 

In  Thy  ensemble  ~  whatever  else  withheld,  withhold 

not  fram  us. 
Belief  in  plan  of  Thee  enclosed  in  Time  and  Space, 
Health,  peace,  salvation  universal. 

Is  it  a  dream  ? 

Nay,  but  the  lack  of  it  a  dream. 

And,  fsiling  it,  life's  lore  and  wealth  a  dream. 

And  all  the  world  a  dream ! 


EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE. 


—  1 1  is  a  month  of  novels.  Both  because 
the  sea^n  has  thrown  them  in  our  way, 
and  out  of  deference  to  the  vacation  wants 
of  our  readers,  we  have  plodded  with  some 
heroism  through  an  unusual  number  of 
these  fictitious  chronicles,  and  will  set 
down  briefly  the  residuum. 

The  most  pretentious  is  perhaps  the 
novel  by  our  South  Boston  neighbor,*  aim- 
ing to  set  forth  the  social  condition  of  Ken- 
tucky thirty  years  ago.  We  have  had  many 
novels  of  Southern  life,  tinged  with  the  va- 
rious aspects  of  slavery ;  for  a  state  of  so- 
ciety presenting  such  strong  lights  and 
shadows  was  peculiarly  favorable  to  the 
novelist.  But  they  have  usually  been  writ- 
ten with  one  of  two  definite  objects :  either 
to  show  the  curse  and  horror  of  slavery,  as 
the  authors  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  and 
"  Ida  May "  have  done,  or  to  prove  that 
slavery  was  the  wisest  of  institutions,  or- 
dained of  God,  and  promoting  alike  the 
welfare  of  master  and  servant.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Mr.  Underwood  has  either  ob- 
ject in  special  view.  Indeed,  any  special 
moral  purpose,  unless  it  be  to  emphasize 
that  a  young  man  should  be  "  lord  of  him- 
self,'' and  his  destiny,  seems  to  be  subser- 
vient to  the  artistic  one  of  "holding  the 
mirror  up  to  nature,"  and  giving  us  a  mere 
social  picture,  as  it  is — or  was.  As  an  es- 
tablished literary  canon,  this  is  the  busi- 
ness of  fiction ;  but  modem  fiction  has 
mostly  disregarded  it,  and  most  stories  are 
expected  to  show  excuse  for  being  in  what 


*LORD  OP    HiMSBLF. 
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By  Francis  H.  Underwood. 


they  teach,  as  well  as  in  how  they  teach  it. 
Indirectly  Mr.  Underwood's  story  does 
this,  m  painting  his  social  era  in  such  bald 
and  repulsive  colors  that  we  must  be  grate- 
ful that  it  is  outgrown  and  escaped  forever. 
He  also  shows  the  deadening  influence  of 
slavery  upon  the  moral  sense  of  the  people 
living  in  its  midst,  the  spirit  of  policy  and 
selfishness  as  opposed  to  truth  and  right- 
eousness, whose  slumbering  fires  broke 
forth  into  the  rebellion,  and  accounted  for 
its  atrocities.  In  this  sense,  a  novel  that 
truthfully  paints  that  social  order  is  a  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  our  country. 

The  plot  is  simple  enough.  A  scion  of 
a  great  country  family,  of  course  of  old  Vir- 
ginia blood,  has  fallen  into  poverty  through 
the  dishonest  wresting  of  the  family  estates 
from  his  ancestors  by  villainous  neighbors. 
He  is  too  much  a  gentleman  to  work,  too 
far  removed  from  the  poor  whites  to  steal, 
and  has  no  resources  but  his  gun,  dogs,  a 
worn-out  horse,  and  two  equally  worn-out 
slaves,  sole  supporters  of  his  ancient  re- 
spectability. But  fortune  favors  him  in 
two  respects.  He  makes  friends  with  a 
Yankee  schoolmaster,  and  he  falls  in  love 
with  the  beauty  and  heiress  of  the  county. 
Under  the  combined  inspiration  of  the  two, 
he  determines  to  conquer  fate  for  himself, 
and  goes  so  far  as  to  begin  the  study  of 
law.  This  display  of  enterprise  makes  him 
suspected  of  Northern  sentiments ;  he  is 
innocently  involved  in  negro  troubles,  falls 
into  an  affray  with  some  miserable  charac- 
ters among  the  "poor  whites,"  who  figure 
largely  in  the  story,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
entanglement  discovers  tbe  ^aden^i^uds. 
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and  recovers  his  estates  without  the  neces- 
sity ot  conquering  fortune  after  all :  a  royal 
road  by  which  to  become  lord  of  oneself 
and  of  lands  too,  and  one  which  only  the 
story-tellers  discover. 

Among  the  motley  characters  introduced 
there  is  a  chance  for  strong  character-draw- 
ing, and  it  is  well  improved.  Negroes  of 
all  grades  of  color  and  intelligence,  bush- 
whackers livid  with  tobacco  and  bad  whis- 
key, negro  traders,  counterfeiters,  rascally 
lawyers,  lordly  planters,  sedate  German 
professors,  and  young  men  as  chivalrous, 
and  young  women  as  fabulously  beautiful 
as  if  they  had  stepped  down  out  ot  Scott's 
novels,  certainly  furnish  varied  material 
enough  for  the  novelist's  skill.  He  writes 
confessedly  from  personal  observation. 
But  if  this  crude  and  motley  social  state  is 
true  of  Kentucky  thirty  years  ago,  the  pic- 
ture is  not  flattering  to  the  patriotic  Ameri- 
can reader.  It  is  more  foreign  to  the 
Northern  mind  than  the  account  ot  farthest 
foreign  lands.  It  helps  us,  indeed,  to  un- 
derstand the  opinion  our  European  friends 
had  after  passing  through  those  sections 
of  the  country,  ot  American  civilization,  and 
it  throws  great  light,  we  repeat,  upon  the 
war  between  South  and  North.  But  this 
historic  interest  is  rather  painful  than  oth- 
erwise, and  the  scenes  and  conversations 
are  too  baldly  given  for  artistic  satisfaction. 
There  is  neither  humor  nor  pathos  in  the 
story,  and  the  principal  interest  of  the 
reader  will  be  in  its  strong  good  sense  and 
spirited  movement 


The  history  of  Mose  Evans,*  by  an  au- 
thor who  became  suddenly  famous  in  **The 
New  Timothy,"  is  a  Southern  story  of  far 
different  and  finer  type.  It  might,  with 
more  exact  justice,  be  called  "  Lord  of 
Himself."  For  the  Carolina  atmosphere 
and  the  scenery  of  Brown  County,  wherever 
that  may  be,  serve  only  to  set  forth  more 
vividly  the  remarkable  character  of  the 
young  man  who  figures  as  hero,  and  who 
is  evidently  no  creature  of  the  imagination. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Baker  plainly  assures  us  at  the 
close  that  we  shall  yet  hear  of  Mr.  Evans 
outside  the  pages  of  fiction.    He  is  a  genu- 

•  MosB  Evans.  By  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Baker.  Osgood 
&Co. 


ine  child  of  nature,  growing  up  in  Eden- 
like fearlessness,  strength  and  innocence 
in  the  virgin  wilds,  untouched  by  the  coarse 
influences  about  him.  The  faint  memory 
of  a  gentle  and  studious  father,  the  perpet- 
ual school  of  a  shrewish  mother,  and  the 
broad,  beneficent  sunshine  of  nature,  are 
the  only  fashioners  of  his  being  up  to  man- 
hood. Then,  like  Undine,  he  finds  his 
soul  in  love,  and  loving  the  highest,  puts 
forth  his  hitherto  slumbering  powers  to  be- 
come worthy  of  it.  The  serene  trust  and 
confidence  of  this  fresh  nature  in  its  desti- 
ny, the  remarkable  successes  of  a  few  years 
of  university  and  of  Europe,  and  the  inevit- 
able denouement  by  which  the  king  comes 
to  his  own,  are  set  forth  con  amore,  and 
with  a  fine  and  masterly  hand. 

The  character  of  the  heroine,  Agnes 
Throop,  is  only  second  to  this  in  strong 
and  loving  portrayal ;  and  in  old  General 
Throop,  her  father,  we  have  the  noblest  type 
—  a  type  even  the  Northern  reader  may  be 
proud  of — of  the  Southern  gentleman  and 
patriot,  whose  heart  was  broken,  and  whose 
hopes  went  down  with  the  lost  cause.  The 
land  agent  who  tells  the  story,  and  the 
lovely  wife  he  is  so  fond  of  introducing, 
form  a  scarcely  less  interesting  part  of  our 
acquaintance.  As  for  the  heroes  of  Brown 
County  society,  they  are  as  clean-cut  as 
intaglios.  Odd  Archer,  scapegrace  son  of 
a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  employing  his  de- 
bauched wits  as  a  disreputable  lawyer,  im- 
pervious to  all  good  influences  short  of  the 
grace  of  God,  which  plucks  him  forth  at 
last,  "  Old  New  Hampshire "  of  the  post 
ofllice,  taciturn  witness  of  all  manner  of 
wickedness,  keeping  his  simple  piety  in- 
tact, like  his  small  Bible  in  the  back  oflice, 
jolly  Harry  Peters,  Parkinson,  the  back- 
woods preacher,  are  not  only  genuine  char- 
acters, but  they  are  drawn  with  a  sympa- 
thetic and  artistic  hand.  The  most  squalid 
scenes  borrow  a  picturesqueness  from  the ' 
imagination  ot  the  writer,  and  seen  through 
his  eyes,  this  Southern  life  glows  in  its  na- 
tive atmosphere  of  romance.  It  has  also 
its  historical  value.  This  study  of  the  war 
from  the  Southern  side,  after  the  issue,  is 
one  of  the  most  touching  characteristics  of 
the  book.  Its  religious  spirit  is  profound 
and  genuine,  untouched  by  a  trace  of  cant, 
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which  is  remarkable  in  a  ministerial  author. 
And  in  lucid  and  idiomatic  style  it  Is  a 
"  well  of  Engh'sh  undehled."  For  all  these 
qualities,  the  story  of  Mose  Evans,  like  its 
predecessor  from  the  same  hand,  easily 
takes  its  place  among  the  best  American 
literature. 


For  the  first  time,  Mr.  Aldrich,  as  a  story 
teller,  disappoints  his  readers.  The  trick 
he  so  cleverly  played  us  in  "  Marjory  Daw  " 
and  "  Mademoiselle  Olympe  "  is  less  satis- 
factory in  the  case  of  Prudence  Palfrey.* 
And  since  he  has  often  enough  been  called 
the  best  writer  of  short  stories  in  America, 
he  may  well  bear  some  discount  on  this 
latest  and  longest  venture.  The  story 
opens  most  alluringly,  and  makes  one,  per- 
chance, too  expectant  There  is  the  same 
quaint  and  dreamy  atmosphere  of  River- 
month,  which  has  lent  such  charm  to  his 
former  narratives.  And* nothing  could  be 
better  conceived  than  the  interview  of  the 
parish  committee  with  Parson  Hawkins, 
with  their  tender  treatment  of  the  by  no 
means  gentle  fact  that  he  is  superannuslted, 
the  pathetic  manner  of  his  death,  and  the 
touch  of  kindly  romance  in  the  disposal  of 
his  property.  The  high-stepping  young 
damsel  whose  mingling  of  the  demure  and 
mettlesome  speaKS  in  her  name,  is  admira- 
bly well  drawn  ;  and  the  Dents,  uncle  and 
nephew,  enlist  equally  our  sympathy  in  their 
difference  of  opinion,  and  are  each  worthy 
to  go  high  on  the  list  of  desirable  acquain- 
tances. Indeed,  this  entire  Ri vermouth 
circle  is  an  exceedingly  human  company, 
not  only  in  their  virtues,  but  in  their  little 
foibles,  which  i«  a  comfort  to  the  reader, 
always  glad  when  he  finds  himself  not  alone 
in  being  made  subject  to  vanity.  The  sen- 
timents of  the  elderly  bachelor  with  regard 
to  his  ward  are  quite  within  the  range  of 
human  experience ;  and  they  afford  him  a 
better  excuse  than  most  novelists  can  find 
for  playing  the  cruel  parent.  The  impecu- 
nious lover  does  also  the  obvious  thing  in 
going  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  seek  his 
fortune ;  and  his  coming  back  without  it  is 
less  true  to  poetic  justice  than  to  the  prob- 
abilities of  the  case.    But  the  villain  de- 


mands a  strain  upon  credulity.  As  George 
Nevins  he  may  have  filched  poor  Jack's 
heart  and  coffers  in  Nevada,  but  so  cool 
and  adroit  a  scoundrel  would  hardly  have 
wasted  his  energies  in  Rivermonth  throt^h 
all  those  lazy  months  for  such  paltry  game. 
We  suspect  that  Governor  Dorr,  of  veri- 
table Rivermouth  fame,  is  the  inspiration 
of  our  clerical  hero;  but  even  Governor 
Dorr  cannot  make  Mr.  Dillingham  prob- 
able. There  is,  of  course,  no  limit  to  the 
ability  or  the  audacity  of  the  accomplished 
villain,  and  equally  boundless  is  the  capaci- 
ty of  human  nature  to  be  gulled.  But  the 
motive  ought  to  be  adequate  to  the  effort ; 
and  here  our  author's  denouement  dissatis- 
fies as  well  as  surprises  us.  We  feel  that 
Jack  and  Prudence  and  Mr.  Ralph  Dent, 
and  even  Mr.  Dillingham,  after  being  so 
charmingly  introduced  by  our  author,  de- 
served better  treatment  and  a  more  digni- 
fied exit  at  his  hand.  But  Mr.  Aldrich  has 
earned  his  readers,  and  will  have  them; 
and  would  merit  them  for  even  a  far  poorer 
story,  if  it  were  so  exquisitely  told. 


—  Loring  makes  seasonable  additions  to 
his  stock  of  railway  reading.  The  latest 
novel  is  "  King's  Cope,"*  reprinted  from 
some  English  lady  author,  whose  name  is 
not  given,  we  suspect  for  obvious  reasons 
connected  with  copyright  equity.  Lor- 
ing is  somewhat  famous  for  these  free  re- 
prints, whose  only  satisfaction  to  the  au- 
thor is  in  introducing  him  to  a  wide  audi- 
ence, and  making  him  of  very  especial  ser- 
vice to  the  publisher.  The  present  story 
is  after  the  better  English  type,  quiet,  con- 
ventional, well-written,  dealing  plentifully 
with  titles,  and  having  a  strong  thread  of 
interest  in  the  plot.  It  has  the  English 
viciousness,  too,  of  making  a  woman's 
whole  thoughts  centre  in  marriage,  and 
the  chief  elements  of  a  good  marriage  to 
be  money  and  position.  The  plot  is  sim- 
ply that  a  young  girl  of  fifteen,  with  a  nag- 
ging stepmother  and  an  unpleasant  home, 
falls  in  love  with  an  officer  of  nineteen,  and 
is  privately  married  to  him  in  order  tliat 
the  bond  may  be  strong  enough  to  hold 
against  all  odds  during  his  long  absence  In 


*Prudbncb  Palprby. 
Ocgood&Co. 
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India.  The  young  lady's  sorrows  in  con- 
sequence of  this  rashness,  her  struggles 
with  other  matrimonial  schemes,  her  agony 
at  the  alleged  unworthiness  of  her  hero, 
the  mutual  renunciation  on  his  return,  the 
second  falling  in  love,  and  the  mutual  clear- 
ing of  mistakes,  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
story.  It  is  skilfully  conceived,  and  re- 
lieved by  many  correlated  interests.  The 
romantic  friendship  between  the  heroine 
and  her  youngest  brother,  who  is  drowned 
at  sea,  forms  a  touching  element  of  the  story. 
But  this  irresistible  and  sordid  tendency  to 
marriage  that  everywhere  appears,  —  as 
when  our  heroine  and  her  friend,  at  twenty- 
one,  are  continually  reminded  by  the  dow- 
agers of  what  **  single  women  "  must  and 
must  not  expect,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
advantage of  their  position ;  and  when  their 
chance  partners  at  a  dance  are  viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  sort  of  husbands  they  would 
make, — seems  to  the  American  reader 
either  absurdly  overdrawn,  or  to  indicate  a 
very  difiEerent  order  of  social  life  from  our 
own,  and  somewhat  less  refined.  "  King's 
Cope"  is  an  inconsequent  name  for  the 
story,  being  the  name  of  the  heroine's  early 
home.  "Datchley,"  her  brother's  inheri- 
tance, the  goal  of  all  her  hopes  and  her 
refuge  in  trouble,  would  be  more  to  the 
purpose. 


—  Lulu's  Novel*  is  a  pretty  story  of  Ger- 
man family-lite,  whose  literary  merit  will 
need  no  commendation,  save  to  say  that 
the  author  is  well  translated.  Lulu  is  one 
of  those  wild-flowers  of  genius,  who  in  sto- 
ries but  not  outside,  grow  up  without  much 
training,  into  the  ability  to  do  great  things. 
Scarcely  out  of  childhood,  she  is  betrothed 
to  a  grave  Herr  Doctor,  whom  she  rever- 
ences more  than  loves,  and  who  has  very 
strict  ideas  with  regard  to  her  education 
and  sphere.  A  gay  and  genial  young  of- 
ficer is  introduced  under  the  right  condi- 
tions to  make  trouble,  but  he,  or  Lulu,  or 
both,  disappoint  our  expectations  in  this 
respect,  and  she  ends  rather  tamely  with 
her  afl&anced  at  last.  She  is  scarcely  more 
prominent  in  the  story,  however,  than  all 
her  friends.    The  gentle  Professor,  her  fa- 

•  Lulu's  Novel,  From  the  Geman  of  Elbe  Polko. 
Loring.    90  pp.    50  cu. 


ther,  with  his  birds  and  flowers,  her  over- 
anxious mother,  the  romantic  Aunt  £ls- 
beth,  with  her  worship  of  female  greatness 
afar  offj  —  these  make  up  a  family  circle 
whose  life  is  like  a  pastoral  poem.  In  the 
Herr  Doctor's  relative,  Theresa,  the  typical 
blue-stocking  reappears  in  strongest  light ; 
and  if  Lulu  herself  were  not  **  literary,"  we 
could  hardly  forgive  the  caricature.  But 
Lulu's  Novel,  —  which  is,  accurately  speak- 
ing, a  volume  of  sketches,  not  only  mollifies 
the  reader,  but  converts  all  her  friends, 
even  her  mother-in-law.  By  the  way,  what 
a  different  type  of  feminine  perfection  these 
conservative  German  novelists  are  giving 
us !  Has  the  woman  movement  really  in- 
vaded the  German  household  to  this  ex- 
tent ?  Witness  also  the  heroine  of  "  The 
Second  Wife,"  and  consider  the  forces 
against  which  both  she  and  Lulu  are  set 
It  must  be  that  the  jirorld  moves. 

A  short  musical  story  by  the  same  au- 
thor, "  AUesandro  Stradella,"  is  bound  in 
the  same  volume  with  "  Lulu's  NoveL" 


"Wandering  Willie"*  is  another  Eng- 
lish tale,  quietly  and  tenderly  told.  Its  re- 
print from  the  third  London  edition  evinces 
that  it  has  not  been  without  appreciation 
at  home.  Willie  is  one  of  those  venerable 
wayfarers  subsisting  by  a  makeshift  be- 
tween traffic  and  charity,  familiar  in  Eng- 
lish litetature  at  least,  and  probably  so  in 
reality.  He  tells  his  story  on  a  winter  day, 
to  the  youth  of  one  of  his  friendly  house- 
holds, and  the  plaintive  tale  is  more  plain- 
tively closed  by  his  death  as  he  subsequent- 
ly toils  across  the  wintry  moors.  It  is  a 
painful  story  of  a  self-renouncing  life, — 
morbidly  so,  it  seems  to  us.  In  his  child- 
hood, Willie's  mother  gave  drink  to  a  sol- 
dier who  was  smitten  with  fever,  and  final- 
ly took  him  into  her  house  to  die.  The 
mother,  taking  the  fever,  died  also,  leaving 
the  soldier's  destitute  son  to  Willie's 
charge.  The  two  lads  grew  up  together, 
with  as  generous  love  as  if  the  one  had  not 
been  so  bereaved  and  burdened  by  the 
helpless  misfortunes  of  the  other.  They  had 
one  friend,  sweet  little  Hildred  of  the  lodge, 

•  Tmo  Story  of  Wandbring  Willir,  By  the  au- 
thor of  *"  EfBe's  Friends  **  and-  '^  John  Ratherton.** 
Scribner,  Armstrong  ft  Co.    104  pp. :  paper.    50  ccs. 
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and  both  loved  her.  Through  Willie's 
misfortune  of  accident  and  sickness,  and 
Hildred*s  misunderstanding,  Cuthbertmade 
love  to  her  first,  and  they  were  betrothed. 
But  Cuthbert  must  be  a  soldier,  and  was 
called  away  to  war.  It  was  told  at  last 
that  he  was  dead,  and  all  believed  it,  even 
Hildred,— all  but  Willie.  And  Hildred's 
heart  turned  to  him,  but  through  years  he 
kept  himself  faithful  to  a  forlorn  hope,  and 
to  his  pledge  to  be  a  brother  to  Cuthbert. 
It  is  the  same  tragedy  that  forms  a  touch- 
ing part  of  Miss  Proctor's  poem  of  "  True 
Honors."  But  the  hardest  was  that  when 
Cuthbert  returned,  wounded,  crippled  and 
long-imprisoned,  Hildred  still  loved  Wil- 
lie the  best,  and  he  himself,  with  agonized 
heart,  was  forced  to  teach  her  the  hard 
way  of  her  renunciation  and  duty.  He 
turned  his  face  away  from  them  for  years, 
and  when  they  met  again  it  was  with  rec- 
onciled hearts,  as  two  "who  had  once  loved 
each  other  well,  but  whom  God  in  his  good 
providence  had  parted."  And  we  know 
not  whether  to  agree  with  him  or  not  in 
this  estimate  of  duty.  The  poetry,  we  sus- 
pect, appeals  to  us  more  forcibly  than  the 
philosophy.  Those  who  enjoy  a  few  tears 
dropped  on  the  pages  of  a  novel,  will  do 
well  to  make  acquaintance  with  this. 


—"The  Italian  Girl"*  is  one  of  those 
stories  of  a  young  girl's  trials  and  triumphs, 
bordering  on  the  sensational,  and  intend- 
ing to  teach  moral  courage  and  purity  with 
a  good  deal  of  suggestion  on  the  other 
side.  The  heroine  commences  as  a  circus 
rider,  with  a  singular  facility  for  calling  au- 
diences from  the  most  polite  circles,  and  of 
obtaining  the  entree  thereto.  Through 
force  of  character  she  rises  to  the  actress 
of  remarkable  powers  and  equally  remark- 
able success.  If  one  cares  little  for  the 
probabilities,  and  is  not  sensitive  to  clum- 
siness  and  crudeness,  provided  spirited  ac- 
tion and  dramatic  effects  crowd  fast  enough, 
he  may  be  able  to  get  some  enjoyment  out 
of  this  story.  But  both  this  and"Ina" 
belong  in  our  judgment,  with  those  ten  mil- 
lions of  novels,  as  a  friend  lumps  them, 
which,withoutbeingflagrantlybad,are  worth 
less  and  damaging  to  thy  reader.  The  au- 
thor's principal  recommendation  is  in  being 
the  niece  of  Miss  Sedgwick ;  but  that  prim 
and  refined  instructress  might  well  turn 
over  in  her  grave  at  these  literary  perform- 
ances. 

♦The  Italian  Girl.    By  Kathcrine  Sedgwick  Wash- 
btaracifttuhorof "  Ina.*'    Lee&Shepard.    pp.  390> 
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— And  now  it  is  high  festival  with  the 
colleges,  both  in  their  academic  halls  and 
in  the  newspapers.  Every  one  has  its 
special  claim  to  the  public  ear,  and  each 
story,  as  they  successively  fill  the  journals 
for  a  month,  finds  its  peculiarly  interested 
audience.  Each  State  glorifies  its  own  in- 
stitutions. Each  denomination  takes  es- 
pecial pride  in  its  own  schools  as  a  part  of 
the  church  success.  And  the  family  news- 
paper has  a  potent  charm  when  it  gives 
large  space  to  the  school  where  John  or 
Philip  or  Mary  are,  especially  if  along  the 
programme  shines  the  effort  in  which  they 
first  appear  to  a  waiting  world. 

A  few  salient  features  of  the  multitudi- 
nous programme  are  worthy  of  more  than 
passing  record.  Harvard,  for  instance, 
dedicates  its  new  Memorial  Hall,  erected 


to  the  memory  of  its  soldiers  in  the  late 
civil  war,  especially  of  those  who  died  in 
service.  The  building,  commenced  in  1865, 
and  its  corner-stone  laid  in  1867,  has  long 
been  the  most  notable  attraction  of  the  col- 
lege grounds,  its  noble  proportions  and 
grand  tower,  two  hundred  feet  high,  form- 
ing a  landmark  to  all  approaching  the  city 
on  the  westerly  side.  The  building  con- 
tains, besides  the  central  memorial  hall,  or 
chapel,  with  magnificent  windows,  and  walls 
lined  with  portraits,  busts,  and  inscriptions, 
a  dining  hall,  the  largest  built  for  college 
purposes  in  the  world,  capable  of  seating 
more  than  a  thousand  at  table,  and  various 
rooms  for  the  use  of  officers  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  whole  plan  contemplates  a  the- 
atre joined  to  the  eastern  side,  for  the  com- 
mencement and  public  exercises  of  the  col- 
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leg«.  It  will  be  built  in  form  of  a  Greek 
amphitheatre,  and  will  seat  two  thousand 
persons.  The  building,  as  thus  far  com- 
pleted, has  cost  nearly  $300,000. 

The  Memorial  Hall  was  dedicated  on  the 
day  preceding  Commencement,  with  an 
oration  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  prayer 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  and  hymn  by  Dr.  O. 
W.  Holmes.  The  oration  was  most  im- 
pressive, worthy  of  the  orator  and  the  oc- 
casion. The  next  day  was  graduated  the 
largest  class  Harvard  has  ever  known,  — 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  in  the  classical 
course,  and  as  many  more  in  the  correla- 
tive courses.  In  such  an  array  as  this,  the 
graduating  exercises  become  merely  repre- 
sentative, only  six  orators  on  this  occasion 
appearing  before  the  public.  On  the  same 
day  was  held  the  alumni  meeting,  one  of 
the  most  important  to  the  college,  on  ac- 
count of  the  participation  of  the  alumai  in 
its  government  by  election  of  overseers. 
The  Commencement  Dinner  was  laid  for  the 
first  time  in  the  new  dining  hall,  which  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity^  and  re-dedicat- 
ed in  many  glowing  speeches.  The  third 
day  was  the  festival  of  class  meetings  and 
college  societies.  The  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
had  an  oration  by  Prof.  C.  C.  Everett,  and  a 
poera  by  C.  P.  Cranch. 

— Yale  graduated  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-two at  this  its  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
fourth  anniversary,  and  fifty-five  others  re- 
ceived degrees  in  law  and  science.  The 
comer-stone  of  a  fine  new  college  chapel 
was  laid,  and  three  other  buildings  are  in 
process  of  erection,  the  most  important  be- 
ing the  Peabody  Museum.  Progress  at 
Yale  seems  at  present  to  embody  itself  in 
brick  and  mortar.  A  special  feature  of 
Commencement  was  the  unveiling  of  a 
statue  of  the  first  rector  of  the  college, 
Abraham  Peirson,  which  is  placed  on  the 
college  grounds,  near  the  Art  School. 
The  Law  School  celebrated  its  semi-cen- 
tennial. 

—  The  special  feature  at  Dartmouth  was 
the  eulogy  by  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Evarts  on  the 
late  Chief  Justice  Chase,  who  was  a  Dart- 
mouth graduate.  The  graduating  class 
numbered  sixty-two.  The  literary  societies 
had  an  oration  by  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Loring  of 


Salem,  and  poem  by  Prof.  Wm.  Everett  of 
Harvard.  Commencement  at  Dartmouth 
makes  a  holiday  week  for  all  the  country 
around.  This  year  furnished  their  hun- 
dred and*  fifth  opportunity. 

—  It  was  the  hundred  and  sixth  Com- 
mencement at  Brown  University,  and  a 
class  of  over  forty  were  graduated.  The 
college  has  received  a  bequest  of  $100,000 
the  past  year,  in  lands  and  money,  from  the 
estate  of  John  Carter  Brown,  for  a  college 
library.  A  new  building  is  also  being 
erected  for  the  department  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 

—  We  noted  last  month  the  recent  en- 
dowment of  Bates  College  in  Maine,  with 
the  sum  of  $200,000. 

Amherst  opens  for  the  first  time  her 
new  Art  Gallery.  The  collection  is  in  the 
Alumni  Hall,  refitted  for  the  purpose,  and 
consists  of  plaster  casts  and  photographs 
of  famous  works  of  art,  gathered  in  Eu- 
rope by  one  of  the  professors,  who  was  fur- 
nished with  a  fund  of  about  seven  thousand 
dollars,  by  the  alumni,  for  that  purpose. 
Casts  of  a  large  number  of  the  world-re- 
nowned statues  are  here,  also  ot  the  famous 
Ghiberti  doors,  twenty  feet  high,  and  cost- 
ing two  thousand  dollars.  The  photo- 
graphs are  about  eight  hundred  in  number, 
and  include  duplicates  of  the  Thorwaldsen 
collection  at  Copenhagen,  many  treasures 
from  Venice  and  Florence,  and  several  fine 
views  of  English  cathedrals.  The  gallery 
will  be  open  to  the  public  as  well  as  the 
college,  and  it  is  expected  to  exert  a  decid- 
ed influence  in  cultivating  a  refined  taste 
and  knowledge  of  art  They  prefer  to  try 
this  rather  than  the  refining  influence  of 
woman,  a  question  still  in  abeyance. 

—  Young  Cornell  graduates  sixty-five 
candidates  from  all  its  colleges  on  its  sixth 
Commencement  The  alumni  for  the  first 
time  exercise  the  right  granted  them  by 
the  statutes,  to  share  in  the  government  ot 
the  college,  by  the  election  of  a  trustee  from 
their  own  number.  Two  beautiful  and 
costly  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
buildings  within  the  year.  One  is  Sage 
Hall,  for  the  Woman's  College,  the  other 
is  Sage  Chapel,  the  gift  of  a  son  of  the 
founder  of   the    Woman's  College.    The 
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same  gentleman  has  given  a  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  resident  preacher ;  but  as 
the  college  is  ujisectarian,  successive  cler- 
gymen of  different  sects  will  be  invited  to 
take  the  charge  for  a  few  weeks  each. 
Lectures  were  given  on  three  successive 
evenings  by  Prof.  Adler,  who  fills  the  new 
chair  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  literature, 
Hon.  Wilson  Flagg,  and  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale. 
Representatives  from  all  the  departments 
among  the  candidates  for  degrees  were 
heard  on  Commencement  Day. 

—  To  come  nearer  home,  the  good  news 
transpires  that  our  own  St  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity, at  Canton,  N.  Y.,  has  received  in 
addition  to  the  $25,000  before  mentioned,  a 
cash  gift  of  $30,000  from  a  donor  whose 
name  is  not  yet  given.  These  two  oppor- 
tune gifts  will  go  far  to  place  it,  pecuniari- 
ly, on  a  level  with  those  best  colleges  with 
whose  intellectual  work  it  now  successfully 
competes.  Commencement  week  is  always 
an  era  in  Canton,  and  was  more  than  ever 
so  this  year,  with  these  fresh  elements  of 
satisfaction.  The  graduating  classes  were 
small  in  numbers  but  choice  in  quahty. 
But  what  lacked  in  number  of  college  ora- 
tors, was  made  up  by  orators  from  abroad. 
Two  baccaleareate  sermons,  orations  by 
Revs.  L.  J.  Fletcher,  J.  M.  Pullman,  Almon 
Gunnison  and  £.  C.  Sweetser,  and  a  poem 
by  Rev.  C.  F.  Lee,  representing  the  differ- 
ent societies,  with  the  Junior  Exhibition 
and  the  Alumni  Dinner,  made  a  busy  week. 
St  Lawrence  conferred  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
on  the  president  of  Buchtel,  and  its  own 
president  received  the  same  honor  from 
Tufts.  A  fourth  year  has  been  added  to 
the  Divinity  School  course  for  such  as  de- 
sire to  take  it 

—  Tufts  has  no  exceptional  record  for 
the  present  year.  The  graduating  class  of 
a  dozen  presented  exercises  of  very  credit- 
able merit  By  the  extension  of  the  divin- 
ity course  from  three  years  to  four,  no  class 
was  graduated  this  year.  The  Dinner  was 
a  pleasant  affair,  largely  attended,  and  with 
much  good  though  informal  and  somewhat 
self-laudatory  speaking.  We  suspect,  how- 
ever, that  the  proverb  **  Let  another  praise 
thee,"  etc.,  is  quite  obsolete  at  all  college 
commencements.    The   literary  exercises 


of  the  afternoon  may  be  called  the  marked 
feature  of  the  occasion :  the  oration  by 
Rev.  Sumner  Ellis,  and  the  poem  by  Walt 
Whitman.  Both  may  be  found  to  enrich 
some  of  the  foregoing  pages.  The  literary 
ambitions  of  the  College  find  scope  in  a 
new  monthly  journal,  "The  Tufts  Colle- 
gian," whose  initial  number,  both  in  itself 
and  in  what  it  promises,  is  a  credit  to  the 
institution. 

—  Dean  Academy  presents  this  year  the 
most  brilliant  record  of  any  of  our  schools. 
The  building  committee  present  to  the 
trustees  and  the  public  the  new  building 
that  replaces  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  three 
years  ago ;  and  the  glory  of  the  latter  house 
exceeds  that  of  the  former.  It  is  built 
on  the  old  foundation,  but  with  a  long  ad- 
dition in  the  rear  that  gives  room  for  the 
dining  hall  below  and  a  beautiful  chapel 
above,  entirely  apart  from  the  school  rooms. 
A  broad  stairway  leads  from  the  front 
hall  to  the  chapel,  the  whole  quite  church- 
like in  effect  The  building  is  of  red  brick, 
with  finish  of  brown  and  yellow  sandstone, 
and  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  three  stories 
high,  exclusive  of  basement  and  roof,  with 
gables  and  turrets.  It  is  admirable  in  pro- 
portion, and  thoroughly  built,  at  a  cost  not 
much  below  $200,000.  The  fine  portico 
adorning  the  front  is  a  gift  of  D.  C.  Gately, 
Esq.,  of  Connecticut  The  dedicatory  ex- 
ercises were  of  general  denominational  in- 
terest Rev.  W.  H.  Ryder,  D.  D.,  of  Chi- 
cago gave  the  oration,  to  aa  audience  that 
would  fain  have  been  greater  by  hundreds 
than  the  chapel  could  accommodate.  The 
graduating  class  was  naturally  small,  but 
the  opening  of  the  new  building  already 
heralds  great  increase  of  numbers.  The 
beautiful  new  church  just  dedicated  here  is 
an  additional  inducement  to  turn  the  faces 
of  students  towards  Franklin.  Both  these 
fine  structures  are  new  witnesses  to  the 
munificence  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Dean. 

—  Accounts  glowing  with  interest  and 
sympathy,  of  Commencements  at  Buchtel, 
O.,  Smithson,  Ind.,  Lombard,  111.,  Clinton, 
N.  Y.,  Mitchellville,  Iowa,  Jefferson,  Wis., 
Westbrook,  Me.,  Barre  and  So.  Woodstock, 
Vt.,  meet  our  eye.  What  a  happily  long 
sentence  it  makes  to  enumerate  our  denom- 
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inational  schools  !  The  event  at  Buchtel 
is  the  completion  of  the  fund  of  $40,000, 
which  secures  two  lady  professors  to  the 
college :  a  result  brought  about  largely  by 
the  zealous  efforts  of  Mrs.  C.  A.  Soule. 
Michigan  joins  with  Indiana  in  State  sup- 
port of  Smithson,  which  promises  to  lift 
that  young  institution  to  firmer  footing. 
A  new  president  is  the  present  engrossing 
subject  at  Lombard.  The  payment  of  a 
distressing  debt  of  $12,000  is  the  present 
strain  upon  the  friends  of  the  young  and 
vigorous  school  in  Vermont.  Goddard 
Seminary  has  begun  so  nobly,  paying  all 
its  runnning  expenses  thus  far,  that  it  pe- 
culiarly deserves  the  helping  hand.  "  Oh, 
that  we  had  money,"  sigh  even  the  school- 
girls, trembling  for  the  future  of  their  be- 
loved institution.  Where  is  the  donor, 
known  or  unknown,  whom  the  Lord  will 
raise  up  to  remember  this  bi'anch  of  our 
educational  cause  in  its  trying  hour  ? 


—  This  summer  is  made  memorable  by 
munificent  endowments  for  educational  and 
art  purposes.  The  memorial  to  Agassiz 
will  complete  that  vast  museum  of  fecilities 
for  the  study  of  Natural  History,  which  he 
so  enthusiastically  begun.  The  memorial 
to  Sumner  will  quite  probably  render  a 
similar  service  to  the  study  of  art.  But 
even  the  hundreds  of  thousands  thus  grate- 
fully devoted  pale  before  the  exhibitions 
of  individual  philanthrophy  similarly  di- 
rected. 

A  foremost  example  is  that  ot  James 
Lick,  proprietor  of  the  Lick  House  of  San 
Francisco,  who  with  a  munificence  that 
recalls  the  founder  of  the  Astor  Library, 
devotes,  while  yet  living,  his  estate  of  two 
millions  of  dollars  to  educational  uses. 
Seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  he  sets 
apart  to  the  building  of  an  astronomical 
observatory  at  Lake  Tahoe,  a  point  favor- 
able to  observation  from  its  vast  horizon 
and  the  exceptional  clearness  of  its  atmos- 
phere. Here  will  be  mounted  a  better  tel- 
escope than  has  yet  been  made,  excelling 
that  of  Lord  Rossc,  which  cost  sixty  thou- 
sand. These  facilities  will,  at  no  distant 
day,  place  the  young  State  of  California 
foremost  in  astronomical  science.  Three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  is  to  endow  a 


school  of  the  mechanic  arts  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Nearly  half  a  million  is  set  apart 
for  public  monuments,  on.  account  of  their 
moral  and  educational  influence.  Other 
large  sums  are  given  to  establish  literary 
and  charitable  societies.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  is  also  set  apart  for 
the  establishment  of  public  baths,  for  the 
sanitary  good  of  the  city ;  and  one  hundred 
thousand  to  found  a  home  for  aged  women . 
One  knows  not  which  most  to  marvel  at, 
the  enterprise  which  has  amassed  such  a 
fortune,  or  the  generosity  which  thus  dis- 
penses it. 

—  On  the  same  list  of  munificent  givers  is 
the  late  John  Edgar  Thompson,  President 
of  the  Pennsylvania.  Central  Railroad,  who 
leaves  the  bulk  of  his  estate,  worth  two 
millions,  to  the  education  and  maintenance 
of  female  orphans  of  railroad  employes, 
who  have  been  killed  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  "  preference  being  given  to  the 
orphans  of  servants  of  roads  with  which  he 
was  officially  connected,  but  not  limited  to 
them."  It  seems  a  large  sum  to  be  devot- 
ed to  so  limited  a  purpose,  but  the  number 
of  such  unfortunates  is  doubtless  far  great- 
er than  we  think.  Such  a  bequest  shows 
touchingly  the  deep  impression  made  upon 
the  donor's  mind  by  the  hazards  of  railway 
employes,  on  whose  faithfulness  depends 
constantly  the  safety  of  thousands;  and 
also  his  thorough  sympathy  with  the  work 
and  workmen  of  his  official  connection. 
His  discrimination  in  behalf  of  girls  shows 
also  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  educational 
and  financial  disadvantages  under  which 
thty  labor.  The  singular  provision  Is 
doubly  helpful  to  the  public ;  while  it  pro- 
vides for  a  class  exceptionally  appealing  to 
the  donor's  sympathy,  it  exalts  the  virtue 
of  faithfulness  to  duty,  and  stimulates  to  its 
exercise. 

—  Cincinnati  is  to  be  the  gainer  by  a 
third  instance  of  kindred  liberality.  Her 
benefector  is  the  wealthy  merchant,  Mr. 
Probasco,  to  whom  the  city  is  already  in- 
debted for  the  beautiful  Tyler-Davidson 
fountain  in  its  public  square,  the  finest 
work  of  art  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  He 
now  proposes  to  establish  an  art  museum 
in  that  city,  to  which  he  will  give  his  own 
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private  collection  of  works  of  an,  valued  at 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  As  Cin- 
cinnati is  becoming  distinguished  for  a 
growing  love  for  art,  such  a  beginning  will 
doubtless  grow  into  one  of  the  leading  gal- 
leries of  the  country. 


—  The  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  J.  C.  Belle w  recalls  him  as  a  public 
reader  who  but  lately  gave  great  pleasure 
to  great  audiences  in  America.  We  heard, 
admired  and  feted  him  for  what  he  gave  us 
of  entertainment,  without  questioning  his 
further  claims  to  distinction.  Mr.  Bellew 
was,  it  appears,  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  and 
an  ex-clergyman.  He  was  first  a  chaplain 
in  India,  afterwards  a  fashionable  preacher 
in  London,  publishing  several  tasteful  and 
harmless  volumes  of  sermons.  From  this 
he  became  a  fashionable  elocutionist,  where 
he  shone  to  best  advantage.  He  published 
a  novel  and  a  history  of  Shakspeare's 
home,  neither  successful.  Before  coming 
to  America  he  joined  the  Romish  Church. 
He  lingers  in  the  American  memory  equal- 
ly for  his  really  masterly  reading,  for  his 
singularly  prominent  egotism,  and  for  the 
good  looks  and  airy  manners,  which  went 
so  far  with  the  popular  audience. 

—  It  will  interest  our  readers  to  know 
that  the  ladies  of  Weimar  have  sent  a  lau- 
rel wreath  coronet  of  rare  workmanship  to 
Madame  Marlitt,  as  a  recognition  of  her 
genius,  and  a  testimonial  of  her  services  to 
the  sex,  illustrated  in  her  story  of  "The 
Second  Wife."  The  story  is  just  complet- 
ed in  the  Garten-laube,  and  three-fourths, 
probably,  has  already  been  given  to  our 
readers. 


—  One  of  the  best  art  correspondents 
abroad  sends  home  a  graphic  account  of 
the  present  year's  exhibition  of  pictures  at 
the  Paris  Salon,  These  exhibitions  are 
supposed  to  be  of  international  interest, 
but  are  chiefly  important  to  French  artists, 
as  foreigners  have  poor  justice  shown  them 
in  the  competition.  Our  critic  has  but  an 
indifferent  opinion  of  the  great  show,  and 
insists  that  with  all  the  boasted  superiority 
of  French  art,  there  are  pictures  on  the 
wall  that  would  not  be  permitted  in  a  Bos- 


ton Art  Club  exhibition.  Out, of  four  thou- 
sand entries,  he  finds  perhaps  two  hun- 
dred meritorious  pictures.  He  finds,  also, 
a  morbid  taste  in  the  choice  of  subjects 
that  makes  the  immense  galleries  a  sort  of 
chamber  of  horrors.  There  are  so  many 
dead  saints  and  martrys,  victims  of  murder, 
suicide  and  war,  "  dead  Christs  and  dead 
Abels,  pierced  St.  Sebastians  and  asp-stung 
Cleopatras"  that  he  almost  feels  that  the 
exhibition  is  gotten  up  to  show  the  varieties 
of  violent  death.  Among  really  great  pic- 
tures of  this  class  is  Clarin's  scene  of  an 
Execution  in  Granada,  similar  to  the  fa- 
mous picture  of  Regnault's,  except  that  in- 
stead of  one  decapitation  there  are  a  score, 
with  a  basketful  of  heads^  and  slaves  drag- 
ging away  the  reeking  bodies.  Another, 
wierd  and  sad,  without  being  equally  hor- 
rible, is  Gustave  Dord's  "  Christian  Mar- 
tyrs," a  moonlight  scene  in  the  empty  am- 
phitheatre, with  gaunt  and  weary  lions 
prowling  over  the  bodies  of  dead  Chris- 
tians,—  men,  women  and  children.  From 
the  still  heavens  a  company  of  angels  de- 
scend to  bear  away  the  spirits  of  the  mar- 
tyrs. A  third  great  work,  from  Alma-Ta- 
dema,  purchased  by  an  American,  repre- 
sents a  scene  in  the  tenth  plague  of  Egypt, 
—  a  sorrowing  Egyptian  family  bending 
over  the  dead  first-bom.  Corot's  three 
landscapes  are  mercilessly  criticised.  Few 
Americans  appear,  and  none  whose  names 
are  known,  among  the  multitude  of  our  ar- 
tists abroad. 

—  Miss  Anne  Brewster,  who  is  earning 
laurels  alike  as  a  sculptor  and  an  art  cor- 
respondent from  Rome,  has  completed  a 
statue  of  Samuel  Adams  that  receives  high 
commendatiou.  It  will  probably  become 
the  property  of  the  State. 

—  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Gould  has  just  put  on 
exhibition  in  this  city  a  very  unique  medal- 
lion head  of  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet,  —  the 
last  subject,  one  would  think,  to  be  at- 
tempted in  marble.  But  he  has  succeeded 
in  making  "  cold  marble  breathe,"  not  only 
in  semblance  of  life,  but  in  the  more  ethe- 
real and  awful  guise  of  a  veritable  spirit. 
The  head  is  bearded,  helmeted  and  plumed 
after  the  traditional  model,  and  the  counte- 
nance is  invested  with  a  distinct  personal- 
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ity,  albeit  elusive  as  an  apparition.  The 
set  and  far-away  eyes,  the  grim  and  per- 
turbed expression,  the  wasted  cheeks,  the 
dread  frown  of  blended  pain  and  the  im- 
ploring for  revenge,  yet  all  softened  by  the 
yearning  love  which  brings  the  father  back 
to  the  son,  are  felt  as  well  as  seen  in  the 
portentous  countenance.  At  different  an- 
gles the  different  expressions  become  by 
turns  conspicuous,  while  the  whole  effect 
is  of  a  spirit  pure  and  cold  as  "  snow  thrice 
sifted  by  the  frozen  wind."  A  work  so 
purely  ideal,  so  marvellously  executed,  and 
of  such  unique  poetic  interest  is  rare  in- 
deed. 


—  One  of  the  relaxations  of  summer  is 
the  freedom  from  Congressional  rpports 
happily  assured  by  the  adjournment  of 
Congress.  It  is  a  relief  to  know  that  the 
country  is  in  no  more  danger  in  this  direc- 
tion for  the  present,  and  requires  no  more 
of  our  watching.  At  the  same  time  we 
sum  up  the  work  of  the  past  session  with 
interest,  to  see  what  progress  has  really 
been  made  towards  the  millenium.  That 
happy  era  is  yet  afar  off,  as  judged  by  the 
currency.  The  bill  that  finally  passed  was 
so  tinkered  as  to  satisfy  nobody  and  solve 
nothing.  The  battle  must  be  fought  over 
at  the  next  session,  and  apparently  the  de- 
pression in  business  must  have  a  propor- 
tionate duration.  The  important  subject 
of  railway  transportation  is  left  in  the  same 
lurch,  but  with  more  prospect  of  settling 
itself.  Two  measures  of  reform  are  as- 
sured :  the  repeal  of  the  law  under  which 
the  Sanborn  contracts  were  made,  and  the 
modification  of  the  customs  collection 
laws.  The  repeal  of  the  salary  increase  is 
of  the  same  nature ;  and  so  let  us  hqpe  is 
the  adjustment  of  postal  rates,  which  goes 
into  effect  next  January,  and  which  pro- 
vides for  a  much-needed  reduction  of  rates 
on  periodicals. 


—  The  French  are  again  on  the  eve  of  a 
crisis,  without  having  at  the  present  mo- 
ment passed  it.  The  Republic  seems  pow- 
erless to  establish  itself  on  any  steady  ba- 
sis, and  McMahon  holds  his  seven-years^ 
tenure  by  the  slightest  thread.  The  bal- 
ance of  power  seems  drifting  away  from 
the  conservatives.  In  the  Assembly  the 
"right"  is  unable  to  frame  a  republican 
administration  conservative  enough,  the 
"lefl"  will  brook  nothing  but  a  repub- 
lic. The  latest  news  is  of  the  rejection  of 
government  proposals,  with  members  of 
the  "right"  hooted  down  by  the  "left" 
In  the  dead-lock,  it  seems  probable  that, 
as  in  England,  the  Assembly  may  be  dis- 
solved and  a  new  election  held.  In  this 
case  the  prospect  is  ot  a  new  Assembly 
still  more  republican.  But  the  monarchial 
factions  appear  to  have  become  intensely 
Bonapartist ;  and  an  empire,  though  not  a 
probable  issue,  is  not  an  impossible  one. 
As  for  Spain,  the  Carlist  war  rages  so  long 
and  fiercely  that  the  wonder  is  there  is  any- 
body left  to  fight. 

—  The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  that  the  exclusion  of  women 
firom  the  Boston  School  Committee  is  le- 
gal. The  decision  is  based,  not  on  the 
Constitution  or  State  laws,  but  solely  on 
the  city  ordinance  which  provides  that  the 
body  of  the  committee  holds  in  its  own 
hands  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  mem- 
bers. The  decision,  therefore,  has  no  ap- 
plication to  the  women  now  serving  with 
honor  on  such  committees  in  many  other 
towns  of  the  State.  Boston  has  a  unique 
distinction  in  this  respect ;  it  is  left  quite 
out  in  the  cold  in  regard  to  all  conformity 
to  general  custom  or  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
No  bergh  or  great  or  small  in  all  the  coun- 
try, is  called  upon  to  quote  her  example  as 
a  precedent.  This  is  a  strictly  Boston  no- 
tion, to  be  gloried  in  or  repudiated  at  its 
own  narrow  option. 
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An  Idyl  of  Peacedale. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 
I. 


THE  little  wicket  gate  at  the  foot  of 
the  garden  swung  to  with  an  omin- 
ous click,  and  Miss  Prudence  Bates  looked 
up  with  a  vigilant  glance.  Not  that  Miss 
Prudence  deemed  she  was  in  any  danger  ; 
it  was  one  of  this  lady's  pet  sayings  that 
she  was  able  to  protect  herselt  on  all  occa- 
sions and  from  all  aggressors  —  even,  as 
Walter  Tyrell  had  once  suggested,  a  hus- 
band —  incurring  by  that  speech  her 
lasting  displeasure.  So  when  she  saw  his 
bright,  saucy  face  coming  up  the  gravelly 
walk,  she  stood  to  her  guns,  figuratively 
speaking,  and  made  her  countenance  as 
the  open  mouth  of  a  six-pounder. 

Pretty  Charity  Bates  blushed  and  looked 
deprecatingly  at  her  aunt  as  she,  too,  shyly 
raised  her  eyes  to  the  tall  youth  on  the 
threshold  She  hastened  to  rub  the  last 
flakes  of  dough  from  her  fingers,  and  even 
old  Simeon,  who  was  washing  at  the  sink, 
smiled  graciously  through  the  filmy  veil  of 
meal  and  soap-suds ;  for  Simeon  was  a 
miller,  and  used  to  say,  if  meal  were  gold 
he'd  have  lost  a  fortune  in  his  day,  such 
quantities  of  it  as  he  had  carried  round 
with  him. 

"  Sit  right  down,  my  boy !  glad  to  see  ye  ; 
mother'll  be  havin'  supper  in  half  a  jiffy  — 
baked  beans  o'  Saturdays.  Fond  o' 
beans?" 

"Well,    yes,     middlin',"     and    Walter 
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laufifhed.  "  Aunt  Prudy,  ain't  it  most  time 
to  stop  work  ?  The  sun  was  just  dropping 
down  as  I  came  in." 

"  Yes,  sister,"  said  Uncle  Simeon,  "it's 
most  Sabber  day.  Folks  that  work  hard 
the  six  can  afford  to  keep  the  Lord's  sev- 
enth and  enjoy  it,  too  —  leastways  /  do," 
and  the  good  soul  rolled  down  his  sleeves, 
ran  the  coarse  comb  through  his  thin  locks, 
and  sat  down  m  his  wide  arm-chair,  with  a 
smile  of  serene  content. 

Aunt  Prudy  worked  away  in  silence. 
She  was  busily  paring  and  coring  apples. 
A  large  pile  yet  remained  to  be  done.  The 
weather  was  intensely  hot,  and  every  day 
made  sad  ravages  with  the  precious  fruit. 
Waste  was  one  of  Aunt  Prudy 's  bug-bears  ; 
"  waste  not,  want  not,"  one  of  her  favorite 
maxims  And  now  here  was  all  this  fruit 
that  would  probably  be  ruined  by  Monday. 

All  the  village  of  Peacedale  adhered  to 
the  good  old  custom  which  recognized  the 
sacred  day  as  extending  from  sunset  Sat- 
urday night  to  sunset  Sunday  night.  No 
sparks  were  seen  from  the  smithy  after 
that  charmed  hour,  ihe  miller's  wheel 
stopped,  and  the  boys  played  one  last 
game  all  round  "  for  keeps."  Aunt  Pru- 
dence, methodical  soul,  had  improvised  a 
sort  of  sun-dial  out  of  the  old  chimney- 
jamb.  When  it  threw  its  shadow  on  one 
particular  spot  on  the  floor,  the  labors  ot 
the  day  were  ended  and  Sunday  ] 
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"  Come,  Prudy,  Td  quit  work  if  I  was 
you,'*  said  Uncle  Simeon. 

"When  the  shadow  touches  the  ninth 
board,  towards  the  buttery,  I  shall,  and 
not  before  ; "  and  the  strong-minded  opera- 
tor dissected  another  apple,  with  a  firm 
hand. 

Walter  rose,  and  going  to  the  side  of  the 
room,  peered  anxiously  at  the  floor. 

"  What  ye  doin*,  Walt  --lost  anything  ?" 
said  motherly  Aunt  Susan. 

"  No,"  shaking  his  brown  curls,  omi- 
nously, "  I  was  just  trying  to  see  what  nine 
boards  were  so  nearly  connected  with  Sun- 
day. I  thought  the  ninth  might  be  a  *  spe- 
cial dispensation*  you  know.  I  wonder 
now  if  it  would  have  anything  to  do  with 
those  *  sinner  *  lines  Aunt  Prudy  used  to 
draw  on  the  board  at  school !  *' 

"  Oh  1  Walt,  youVe  a  sad  boy,*'  said  Un- 
cle Simeon,  yet  with  a  little  touch  of  ten- 
derness in  his  voice.  "  Here,  Charity,  take 
him  over  to  Prudy  and  make  peace.** 

As  the  young  man  went  up  to  her,  with 
profound  obeisance,  that  lady's  eyes  flashed. 
She  remembered  vividly  the  lime  when  he 
sat  on  the  benches  and  she  in  the  school- 
mistress' desk.  It  was  Miss  Prudy 's  habit 
to  hold  up  Scripture  doctrine,  as  she  would 
arithmetical  rules.  Once  she  drew  a  long 
line  on  the  board,  which  she  said  was  the 
path  of  lite.  Sinners  and  saints  travelled 
it  alike  for  a  distance  ;  but  suddenly  with  a 
sharpjright-angle  the  sinners'  part  branched 
.  off  to  the  gates  of  death.  "  All  very  well," 
said  Walter,  "only  you  should  make  the 
sinner's  path  with  charcoal.  Miss  Pru- 
dence." For  which  certainly  most  saucy 
spsech  she  never  forgave  him.  But  Walter 
had  long  ago  forgiven  her  for  the  fool-scap, 
and  the  dunce's  banch,  and  the  ruler  that 
.  electrified  him  when  he  kissed  pretty  Char- 
ity in  school,  to  comfort  her  for  missing 
"  almo&t  the  last  word"  in  the  spelling 
match.  With  abounding  good  nature  he 
turned  a  laughing  face  to  all  the  world,  — 
one  of  Ihese  incorrigibly  sweet  souls, 
whose"  milk  of  human  kindness,**  even  this 
world's  direst  vinegar  will  not  sour.  "  As 
full  of  mischief  as  an  ,egg  is  full  of  meat," 
said  Uncle  Simoon. 

"  What  you  goin'  to  do  >with  all  the  rest, 


Prudence,"  said  Aunt  Susan,  as  that  lady 
carefully  wiped  her  knife,  and  gathered  up 
the  great  heap  of  refuse.  "  You'd  better  let 
Simeon  turn  them  to  the  hogs  ;  they  won't 
be  worth  shucks  by  Monday." 

"Well,  I*ve  been  thinking,  and  I've 
about  made  up  my  mind.  We*re  not  borne 
out  in  wasting  what  the  Lord  has  made ; 
and  I  think  Pve  a  call  to  do  these  apples. 
What  I  save  in  the  store-price  I  shall  de- 
vote to  the^missionary-box,  so  it's  a  sort  of 
Lord's  work,  after  all." 

"Well?" 

Aunt  Prudence  reddened  a  little  in  spite 
of  herself.  "  If  you  must  know,  I'm  going 
to  get  up  an  hour  earlier  than  usual  to- 
morrow. What  I  save  from  sleep  is  my 
own  time,  isn't  it  ?  Any  how,  I'm  going  to 
save  the  apples ;  they  must  be  dried  in  the 
sun  to-morrow.'* 

"  Dried  on  the  Lord's  day ! "  said  Wal- 
ter, mockingly,  "  and  cut,  too  I  Oh  I  Aunt 
Prudence,  who  would  have  thou^it  ofyou'fe 
being  a  backslider  ?  But  give  me  that  big 
apple  under  the  chair,  and  I'll  promise  to 
say  nothing  about  it !  They  might  bring 
you  up  in  meeting,  you  know  !  ** 

"  You  shan't  have  it  1  **  and  Miss  Pru- 
dence made  a  desperate  dash  at  the  forbid- 
den fruit.  Dodging  cleverly  the  upraised 
knife,  Walter  held  up  his  trophy,  saying  as 
he  sat  down  at  Uncle  Simeon*s  right  hand, 

"After  all,  how  much  of  the  world's 
history  has  hung  upon  an  apple !  Letting 
alone  that  first  one  'which  brought  death 
into  the  world  and  all  our  woe,*  (you  re- 
member. Miss  Prudence,  when  I  parsed 
that  sentence)  letting  alone  that,  there's 
the  story  of  Paris  and  the  golden  apple. 
Whereupon  I  have  invented  a  new  axiom. 
A  woman  and  an  apple  make  the  shortest 
line  between  two  points  —  birth  and  death. 
They  make  the  whole  of  life,  and  its  whole 
is  greater  than  its  parts !  ** 

"  Oh,  Walt  I  what  a  perversion  of  geome- 
try,*'said  the  gentle  Charity.  "  I  think  you 
learned  nothing  but  nonsense  at  school.*' 

"  And  impudence  !  "  interrupted  Aunt 
Prudence. 

"  Come,  come,  children  !  My  old  mother 
used  to  say  "let  the  victuals  stop  our  mouths" 
when  we  quarreled.    Its  Sabber-day  doc- 
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trine  to  be  thankful  over  what  the  Lord 
sends  !  Hev'  some  of  the  Indian  pudding, 
Prudence  ?  " 

"Not  just  yet,  Uncle  Simeon,'l  said 
Walter,  as  the  big  iron  spoon  was  poised 
over  his  plate.  "Tve  got  my  destiny  to 
read.  Aunt  Prudence  has  supplied  me 
with  the  means.  As  Paris  found  his  wife 
by  an  apple,  so  I  mean  to  look  for  mine 
here.    You  know  the  story.  Uncle  ?  " 

"  I  know  plaster  o'  Paris,  and  that  hot- 
bed o*  Jacobinism  over  the  water.  '  Taint 
nyther  o*  them,  I  spose  ?  " 

"  Shade  of  the  Greek  gods  !  But  it  isn't 
essential.  Uncle!  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Yankee  art  has  enabled  every  swain  to 
find  out  whether  he  shall  have  the  fairest 
woman  in  the  world  for  a  wife.     Behold  ! " 

Walter  cut  the  rosy  apple  in  two,  care- 
fully abstracting  the  seeds.  "  One  I  love, 
two  I  love  —  ah  !  the  oracle  is  propitious  — 
twelve  they  marry  !  "  Looking  fixedly  at 
Aunt  Prudence.  "  You  see,  the  die  is  cast ! 
there  is  every  prospect  of  my  becoming  a 
member  ot  your  family." 

"The  Lord  forbid!"  ejaculated  that 
lady,  and  Charity  blushed,  as  the  merry 
brown  eyes  rested  upon  her  with  a  "  specu- 
lation "  in  them  that  was  not  purely  disin- 
terested ! 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  life  in  New  Eng- 
land was  marked  by  a  staid  rigidity  widely 
different  from  our  own  times.  The  wheels 
moved  slower,  some  will  say  less  clogged 
by  our  modern  arts  of  fast  and  free  living. 
In  theory,  at  least,  life  then  was  epical  — 
the  Puritan  spirit,  like  the  ghost  of  the 
Brocken,  threw  its  shadow  over  the  places 
It  had  so  lately  relinquished  to  a  different 
genius  —  the  wider,  more  cosmopolitan 
spirit  of  to-day.  The  gravity  of  religious 
conviction,  the  fanaticism  that  holds  to  the 
letter,  though  the  spirit  has  departed,  made 
a  sombre  background  for  every  picture.  It 
was  respectable,  it  accorded  with  tradi- 
tions, to  be  sober,  pious  and  Church-going. 
Consequently,  Deacon  Brown,  whose  wife 
and  daughters  spent  the  money  his  brew- 
ery distilled,  in  a  New  York  winter,  shook 
his  head  gravely  over  Fourierism,  la- 
mented the  growing  tendency  to  laxity  in 
the  general  conscience,  supported  the  gal- 
lows as  a  measure  of   public  safety,  be- 


lieved in  the  Constitution  and  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  and  went  to  meeting  every  Sun- 
day, without  fail.  The  young  people,  whom 
the  newspapers  and  the  lyceum  lectures  , 
were  educating  faster,  much  faster  than  the 
Church,  were  beginning  with  the  quick  wit, 
the  simple  honesty  of  youth,  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  their  elders.  Walter  was  a  clear- 
sighted fellow,  and  hated  shams.  Aunt 
Prudy's  compromise  of  conscience  only 
represented  to  him  the  shallow  professions 
of  half  the  town.  He  loved  to  tease  her, 
as  he  said,  "to  let  the  honesty  out,"  for 
when  people  got  angry  they  were  always 
honest.  Walter  was  no  favorite  among  the 
matrons  of  the  village.  He  did  not  attend 
prayer  meetings.  He  had  not  come  for- 
ward as  a  candidate  for  grace  at  the  last  re- 
vival. "  I  wouldn^t  have  my  daughter  so 
intimatekwith*him  for  the  world,"  said  Mrs. 
Cap'n  Gray,  shaking  her  head  dubiously  in 
Aunt  Susan  Bates'  direction.  "  Why,  just 
think  of  it,  he's  a  free-thinker ! " 

"  And  spends  halt  his  time  Sundays  in 
the  woods,"  said  another.  In  fact.  Aunt 
Susan  was  hardly  excused  for  her  big 
motherly  heart,  and  the  gossips  did  not  let 
her  escape  easily.  Miss  Polly  Dunham, 
who  came  weekly  to  get  the  tax  for  the  wo- 
men's so:iety,  had  occasion  to  mourn  to 
the  sisterhood  often  and  often  over  Susan 
Bates'. sinful  pride  in  her  best  parlor  carpet, 
her  real  China  tea-set,  and  the  liberal  boun- 
ty of  her  groaning  table.  "  Depend  upon 
it,"  she  would  say,  "such  making  of  idols 
will  bring  a  judgment.  Its  no  use  looking 
for  holy  exercises  with  all  that  world's 
gear."  Yet  Miss  Polly  would  go  home  and 
complacently  take  out  of  her  basket  the 
"world's  gear"  in  the  shape  of  huge  slices 
of  cake,  and  was  quite  wicked  enough  to 
eat  it,  too. 

The  life  of  Miss  Prudence  Bates  was 
somewhat  nomadic.  She  had,  to  be  sure, 
an  abiding  place,  a  little  house  on  a  broth- 
er's land  forty  miles  in  the  country.  She 
had  taught  school  till  the  pupils  who 
learned  their  letters  at  her  keee  were 
strong  men  with  children  of  their  own  ;  but 
she  found  that  a  fortune  did  not  grow  on 
every  bush  —  certainly  not  on  the  school- 
ma'am's.  Charity  actually  had  in  her  pos- 
session sundry  scraps  of  paper  en  which 
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Miss  Prudence  had  made  her  calculations 
in  years  gone  by ;  interest  reckoned  on  five 
thousand  dollars  at  six  per  cent.,  which 
was  her  idea  of  a  competence.  But  modest 
as  this  Utopian  dream  was,  thirty  years  of 
saving  did  not  realize  it,  and  she  spent  her 
time  between  her  own  dignified  retreat,  and 
brother  Simeon's.  If  the  truth  must  be 
told,  long  years  of  pinching  and  saving  had 
developed  a  habit  of  hoarding  in  Aunt  Pru- 
dy*s  otherwise  generous  nature.  If  a  penny 
or  any  stray  odds  and  ends  were  to  be  had, 
she  had  eyes  quick  to  see  them  ;  in  fact  her 
manner  of  life  might  be  likened  to  that  of 
those  gleaners  who  gathered  after  the  reap- 
ers, in  old  Bible  times.  Every  friend  and 
relative  was  represented  in  her  winter 
stores.  She  was  not  ashamed  of  honest 
poverty  either,  but  would  save  expressage 
by  taking  her.  spoils  to  the  ftrain^  herself. 
The  strong  bag  was  in  the  garfet  in  which 
Aunt  Prudy  meant  to  take  these  identical 
apples  to  the  depot,  and  the  taking  them 
made  two  hearts  happy.  In  short,  accident 
has  decided  the  fate  of  empires,  and  acci- 
dent decided  the  loves  of  Charity  and  Wal- 
ter. 

When  manly  and  womanly  years  came 
between  them,  a  strange  shyness  oppressed 
Walter  Tyrrel.  His  fun  overran  to  every 
one  but  Charity;  his  easy-going  speech 
was  as  reckless  as  ever  to  all  but  Charity  ; 
the  little  offices  he  used  to  render  her  when 
they  went  to  school,  he  would  not  dare  to 
offer  now.  This  great  hearty,  buoyant  fel- 
low was  afraid  of  nothing  but  a  little  inno- 
fensive  girl.  She  was  too  good  to  be 
looked  at,  spoken  to,  or  claimed  by  such  a 
good-for-nought  as  he  suddenly  found  him- 
self to  be.  So  Charity  baked  and  brewed, 
swept  and  darned,  and  Walter  looked  on 
afar  off. 

To  Charity  this  state  of  things  was  no 
puzzle :  she  knew^  the  boy's  heart ;  she 
could  afford  to  wait.  In  every  woman's 
love  there  is  a  motherly  element,  and  Char- 
ity, from  her  serene  height  of  self-surety, 
counselled  her  lover  calmly,  hid  from  him 
that  she  knew  his  secret,  moralized  like  an 
octogenarian,  and  with  maidenly  art,  kept 
him  just  in  doubt  whether  he  might  be  sure 
of  her  if  he  asked. 

Aunt  Susan's  parlor,  besides  the  idolized 


carpet,  held  many  treasures  which  had  been 
accumulating  for  years.  There  were  moss 
baskets  and  bracelets  of  hard  Indian  ber- 
ries, the  gifts  of  Walter, ;  and  one  gift  of 
his,  smoothed  and  kissed  often, — a  little 
purse  made  of  the  skin  of  the  star-nosed 
mole. 

"  Come,  Walter,"  said  Charity,  as  they 
rose  from  suppec,  **  I've  got  a  new  treasure. 
Just  come  and  see  it !  We  found  it,  —  Mr. 
Moreland  and  I.  There !  isn't  that  a  beau- 
ty I "  and  she  laid  a  dainty  humming-bird's 
nest  in  his  hand. 

The  dry  twig  still  adhered  to  it,  and  the 
dainty  cup  was  hardly  larger  than  a  lady's 
thimble.  Walter  would  have  liked  to  close 
his  hand  over  the  dainty  nest. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  answered,  absently ;  then 
in  a  changed  voice,  —  "How's  Uncle  Sim- 
eon's lawsuit?" 

"It's  all  settled.  Mr.  Moreland  sur- 
veyed the  land,  and  old  Gray  compromised. 
He'll  put  the  fence  where  father  said.  Ev- 
erybody says  nobody  but  Mr.  Moreland 
could  have  made  the  stingy  old  fellow  give 
in.  They  say  he's  just  so  always,  —  gets 
just  what  he  wants,  and  so  gentle  too.  Its 
person  magnetism,  and  "  — 

"  Hold  on  !  slow  up  there  a  little.  Chari- 
ty !  You're  getting  beyond  me.  I  know 
what  machine  magnetism  is,  that  takes 
hold  of  a  fellow's  hand  with  no  end  of  grip, 
but  confound  it,  if  I  know  anything  about 
this  personal  magnetism,  except  that  it's  a 
new  name  for  old  tricks  !  Genteel  snobs 
don't  hang  round  a  pretty  girl  now-a-days, 
and  fool  her  with  their  patronizing,  lazy 
gallantry !  Oh,  no  !  they  just  attract  her 
by  ^^ personal  magnetism^  Ana  I  tell  you 
you're  too  good  for  such  nonsense ! " 

**  Then  I'm  good  enough  to  choose  my 
own  friends,  and  hear  them  well  spoken  o^ 
too,"  said  Charity,  with  a  mixture  of  pique 
and  tears  in  her  voice.  "  When  Mr.  More- 
land  calls  Walter  Tyrell  a  boor,  I  shall  de- 
fend him,  —  although  that  is  impossible, 
since  he  is  a  gentleman  ! " 

"  Which  is  to  say  I'm  none,"  burst  forth 
Walter,  under  this  extingui slier.  "  Well ! 
I  suppose  it's  boorish  to  speak  the  truth  ; 
at  least  it's  very  inconvenient  to  chaps  like 
Moreland,  who  can  spin  any  quantity  of 
moonshine  without  honest  warmth  enough 
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in  it  to  keep  a  girl's  heart  from  freezing. 
But  tliere  !  I  meant  to  have  told  you  a  little 
different,  but  I  suppose  you'll  be  relieved 
to  hear  Tm  going  to  take  my  brusque  self 
out  of  your  way.  Old  times  are  gone  when 
we  used  to  go  together ;  it's  the  fashion  to 
be  a  hypocrite  now,  and  Tm  out  there. 
'Squire  Brown  thinks  Pm  one  of  the  unre- 
generate  because  I  stroll  round  Sundays, 
instead  of  being  cooped  up  in  meeting; 
and  the  minister  preaches  about  those  who 
scofi  at  religion,  and  means  me  all  the  time. 
I  can't  help  it  1  if  they  won't  give  a  fellow 
the  length  of  his  line  they  must  expect  him 
to  kick  1  What's  the  use  to  girth  a  fellow 
up  so  tight  he  can't  breathe !  I  can't  stand 
it,  and  I  won't  I " 

Charity  trembled  inwardly  when  she 
heard  these  terrible  words  that  meant  sep- 
aration, but  like  a  skilful  diplomat,  she 
said: 

"  No,  we  can't  help  our  natures  ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  the  high  breeding  you  de- 
nounce is  like  the  bit  father  puts  into 
Jack's  mouth :  it  don't  make  him  less  a 
fine,  high-spirited  horse,  but  it  improves 
his  manners  greatly." 

"  Well,  Charity,  I  always  knew  you  were 
a  world  too  good  for  me." 

Charity  smiled,  having  reached  this  hope- 
ful phase  of  humility. 

"And  so  you're  going  away,"  she  said. 
"  I'm  so  sorry  I " 

Walter  looked  at  the  honest,  quiet  face 
before  him,  and  hesitated.  Here  was  love, 
joy,  peace  ;  if  he  could  only  take  a  promise 
with  him,  it  would  make  that  dingy  count- 
ing-house in  the  city  so  much  more  bear- 
able ;  the  close  columns  in  the  ledger  would 
seem  to  say  "home "  to  him  every  time  he 
pored  over  them,  and  so  brought  himself 
so  much  nearer  Charity.  In  fact,  he  had, 
down  in  a  dark  pocket,  a  tiny  gold  hoop 
which  he  had  meant  to  offer  her  if  she 
showed  a  hopeful  amount  of  sorrow  at  his 
loss.  But  our  thoughts  are  like  fast-rush- 
ing trains  that  flit  by  us  in  the  night,  often 
separating  forever  those  that  otherwise 
might  meet  and  clasp  hands.  Charity  was 
thinking : 

"They  say  the  fruit  that  falls  into  a 
man's  hand  is  never  valued  like  that  which 
is  climbed  for.  If  Walter  wants  me  he 
must  ask  me  fair  and  square." 


And  Walter  looked  at  the  delicately 
formed  face,  the  nervous  hands  twisting 
the  humming-bird's  nest,  at  the  exquisite 
bunch  of  wild  flowers  on  the  table,  which 
Charity  had  been  telling  him  about,  —  how 
Edward  Moreland  had  sent  them  liiat 
morning,  how  rare  a  botanist  he  was,  how 
he  had  discovered  seven  new  varieties  in 
Fern  Valley,  and  he  thought : 

"She's  given  me  a  hint  I  won't  be  slow 
to  take.  She  compares  me  to  Moreland, 
it  seems.  I  don't  play  second  fiddle  to  any 
fellow,  —  no,  not  if  I  know  myself!  I  was 
not  born  in  Boston,  and  I  can't  talk  in 
Latin,  but  I  know  a  hole  through  a  grind- 
stone when  I  see  one.  So  here  goes  ! "  and 
it  was  a  very  miserable  fellow  indeed  who 
gloried  in  "yfr^/  fiddle  "  by  holding  out  his 
hand  to  Charity. 
"  Well,  good-bye  ! " 

"  Good-bye,  and  good  luck,"  said  Char- 
ity, stiffly. 

With  provoking  coolness  she  watched 
him  through  the  entry,  as  superior  as  a 
Greek  goddess, — this  little  country  girl, 
who,  he  remembered,  had  often  come  shy- 
ly to  the  door  to  say  a  last  word,  or  break 
off  a  syringa  for  'his  buttonhole.  She 
watched  him  down  the  long  lane,  and  even 
heard  the  click  of  the  gate-latch  before  she 
called,  as  by  some  sudden  afler-thought : 

"Come  back  here,  Walter,  a  minute, 
will  you  ?  " 

"  I  only  wanted  to  say,  Walter,"  said  this 
aggravating  philosopher  in  the  the  guise  of 
a  Love,  "  I  only  wanted  to  say  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  warn  you  against  a  bad  habit  of 
yours.  You  are  going  out  into  the  great 
world,  and  people  won't  make  allowances 
for  you  as  I  do.  Now  if  you  should  talk 
so  about  other  men  as  you  did  about  'Squire 
Brown,  just  now,  they  would  say  you  were 
a  young  Hotspur,  undisciplined,  and  all 
that.  Its  worldly  policy  as  well  as  Chris- 
tian duty  to  be  charitable  to  all  men.  Mar- 
garet Fuller  says  "  — 

"  Hang  Margaret  Fuller ! "  cried  Walter, 
who  had  hoped  for  a  reprieve  to  his  mis- 
ery.   "If  that's  all  you've  got  to  say "  — 

"And  I'm  really  concerned,  Walter,  about 
your  tempert    You'll  never  succeed  if "  — 
"  I  don't  care  whether  I  do  or  not !  so 
good-bye." 
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Charity  laid  her  hand  on  his  sleeve ;  the 
irate  boy  turned  at  once. 

"  At  least  if  you  won't  take  my  advice  I 
wi^h  you'd  take  a  pitcher  of  soup  mother 
has  for  Widder  Smith  ;  it'll  save  my  going 
through  all  that  wet  grass.  You're  not 
afraid  of  the  fever,  are  you  ?  " 

Charity  said  this  in  a  little  pique.     Out- 
wardly she  had  snubbed  him,  but  secretly 
she  adored  him.    All  women  are  anthro- 
pomorphists ;  they  make  a  god  after  their 
own  image  and  ideal,  dress  it  up  in  every 
attribute  of  perfectness,  and  then  mould 
the  clay  into  a  face  they  know,  —  ten  to 
one  some  callow  gallant's  face,  whose  wis- 
dom is  as  long  as  his  beard,  and  whose 
imaginary  virtues  a  touch  oi  the  stern  old 
iconoclast,  Experience,  shatters  into  dust. 
Charity  was  a  hero  worshipper ;  she  had  the 
human  element  very  strongly  ueveloped  in 
her.     I  pity  that  woman  who  can  love  with- 
out a  touch  of  worship  at  the  same  time, — 
at  least  in  youth.    The  case  stood  thus : 
Charity  Bates  plus  Walter  Tyrell  equals  a 
world  just  discovered,  a  tender,  sweet  sur- 
prise of  transfiguration,  wherein  common 
things  shine  with  a  light  that  "  never  was 
on  land  or  sea,"  in  which  the  rose  of  life 
seems  growing  double,  and  its  perfume  to 
exhale  the  last  atom  of  grossness  out  of  it ; 
the  last  suggestion  of  mould  and  mere  rain, 
and  the  common,  every-day  sunshine  that 
makes  other  roses  ;  for  behold  !  this  rose, 
our  rose  is  a  new  variety,  and  we  have  dis- 
covered that  it  grows  on  the  Alpine  summit 
of  our  lives,  whitened  by  the  snows  of  a 
purity  we  attained  for  its  sake ;  until,  at 
last,  the  rose  is  no  longer  a  rose^  but  — 
Edelweiss,  the  true  flower  of  lovers — noble 
purity ! 

Charity  was  not  sentimental;  her  life 
had  been  fed  too  sternly  to  develope  the 
imagination  otherwise  than  religiously ;  but 
love  had  wrought  upon  her  the  miracle  it 
works  in  every  fresh,  childlike  nature ;  it 
had  made  her  nobly  pure ;  what  she  would 
wish  Walter  to  think  her,  that  she  became 
in  truth  ;  the  relations  she  bore  to  things 
around  her  simplified ;  she  began  to  see 
how  open,  after  all,  is  the  secret  of  the  har- 
mony of  Nature,  —  so  calm  in  the  midst  of 
our  unrest,  so  stable  in  the  midst  of  our 
falsehood.    "  It  is  because  Nature  has  no 


ulterior  aims,"  she  said;  << because  it  just 
iovts  what  names  it,  and  makes  its  life. 
So  I  love  Walter."  And  then  she  would 
blush  for  shame  of  the  unasked  worship, — 
albeit  with  sweet  assurance. 

The  mirror  told  Charity  that  she  was 
comely,  reflecting  an  oval,  browned  face, 
with  qne  dimpled  cheek :  hair  innocent  of 
modern  crimps,  parted  over  a  forehead  high 
enough  to  secure  it  from  danger  of  ever 
being  a  painter's  model,  for  Charity's  face 
was  Anglo-Saxon  —  no  low,  broad,  Greek 
forehead  to  proclaim  the  poverty  of  the 
brain  within  ;  a  simple,  working-day  wom- 
an in  a  working-day  world,  with  a  fund  of 
reserved  strength,  as  we  shall  see. 

Aurelia  Smith  lived  beyond  the  ten-acre 
lot  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  her  &- 
ther,  but  now  was  a  hay-meadow  of  Uncle 
Simeon's ;  one  by  one  they  had  sold  their 
fields,  till  now  nothing  remained  but  the 
red  farm-house  with  its  surrounding  gar- 
den,— a  house  whose  old-fashioned  checri- 
ness  was  lost  on  the  widow,  a  vulgar  woman 
who  aspired  to  city  life,  and  who  hoped  to 
mend  her  fortunes  through  her  daughter. 
For  Aurelia  was  a  pretty  girl,  with  a  face 
attractive  only  by  its  sensuous  white  and 
red  ;  not  a  line  of  thought  in  it,  from  fore- 
head to  lips.     She  wore  little  flat  curls 
against  her  temples,  called  young  men  "fel- 
lers," and  the  experience  of  love,  "  getting 
a  beau."    She  was  a  representative  girl  as 
truly  as  Charity ;  we  have  all  seen  such, 
not  only  in  country  hamlets,  but  in  city 
shops  and  second-class  boarding-houses, — 
bodies  that  no  finer  soul  seems  to  lift,  mere 
reality,  without  a  touch  of  poetic  possibility 
in  their  lives.    God  help  them  !     Even  the 
pure  raindrop  must  have  the  glow  to  make 
the  rainbow,  and    Aurelia's  life  was    all 
mean,  petty  make-shift,  without  dignity  or 
true  self-respect.    Her  mother  nagged  her 
constantly  with,  "  When  I  was  of  your  age 
I  should  have  been  ashamed  if  I  hadn*t  two 
or  three  strings  to  my  bow!"  or,  '*It's 
time  you  wus  lookin'  sharp,  or  you'll  be  an 
old  maid,  and  if  you  are  I  wan't  you  to  look 
out  for  other  quaf  ters,  for  I  can't  abide  one 
in  my  house."     If  she  dressed  for  a  party 
her  mother  would  nag  her  to  wear  this  and 
that,  —  to  look  like  other  lucky  g^rls,  who 
knew  how  to  set  their  caps.     If  she  had 
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evening  company,  her  mother  invariably 
sat  down  before  the  young  man  or  men, 
and  made  herself  agreeable.  It  got  to 
be  a  saying  in  Peacedale :  *'  Reely  Smith's 
a  nice  girl  enough,  but  I  can't  go  the  moth- 
er-in-law." 

Reely  was  lounging  upon  the  gate  when 
Walter  came  up.    Walter  lifted  his  cap. 

''Good  evening,  Miss  Aurelia.  I  see 
you  come  out  to  get  the  air ;  that  is  right, 
lor  there's  more  than  one  I  know  would  be 
sorry  to  lose  the  roses  on  your  cheeks. 
No,  I  won't  go  in  to-night,"  and  he  passed 
over  the  flowers  whose  scent  was  hateful 
to  him,  strangely  forgetting  to  credit  Char- 
ity with  the  gift. 

Aurelia  blushed  prettily.  How  could 
she  know  of  the  reckless  misery  that 
prompted  the  saucy  speech  ?  She  liked 
Walter:  every  girl  did.  His  open  face, 
dancing  brown  eyes,  generosity,  bright 
cleverness,  and  general  savoir  faire  made 
him  a  great  catch,  as  Aurelia  would  say. 
Some  little  awe  of  respect,  too,  kept  the 
girl  from  her  usual  inevitable  giggle. 

"  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Tyrell !  You're  very  kind, 
I'm  sure." 

"  Well,  Miss  Aurelia ! "  he  exclaimed,  as 
he  twirled  his  straw  hat,  "  I  hoye  you'll  en- 
joy the  flowers.  There's  a  mine  of  love  in 
every  one  of  them.  They  were  gathered,  I 
dare  say,  when  the  moon  was  full,  and  the 
dew  upon  them  ; "  and  he  laughed  mock- 
ingly, as  if  Charity  could  hear  him  ;  "  and 
I  advise  you  to  look  them  over  carefully, 
for  I  do  assure  you  there's  an  uncommon 
virtue  in  them." 

The  girl  took  the  pitcher  of  soup  into 
the  kitchen,  thoughtfully. 

"  He  didn't  seem  just  in  earnest,"  she 
said  to  herself ;  "  if  'twas  anybody  else  I'd 
say  he  was  fooling,  but  then  what  should 
tfe  do  it  tor,  to  be  sure  I " 

It  was  a  bouquet  such  as  Walter  Tyrell 
never  could  have  gathered.  Only  a  hand 
that  knew  and  loved  their  haunts  could 
have  found  the  rare  ferns,  the  slender- 
stemmed  anemones.  As  Aurelia  separated 
the  bunch  to  fit  the  cheap.vases,  a  little  Li- 


paris,  a  rare  orchid  fell  out,  wrapped  in  sil- 
ver paper.  Edward  Moreland  though*- 
Charity's  mania  for  a  new  variety  would 
lead  her  to  examine  it  without  fail ;  but  her 
regard  for  him  being  inferior  to  that  for 
botany,  and  even  this  being  inferior  to  the 
pressing  demands  of  the  Saturday's  baking, 
the  sweet  secret  had  been  undiscovered. 
Walter  Tyrell  was  quite  right :  there  was . 
a  mine  of  love  in  the  bouquet. 

"  My  dear  child,"  read  Aurelia,  '*  I  am 
going  away  to-day,  but  when  I  come  back 
will  you  tell  me  if  you  can  care  for  one  who 
loves  you  very  dearly.  Think  of  it,  and 
God  bless  you  ! " 

*'  Oh,  dear ! "  and  Aurelia  let  the  note 
fall  to  the  floor.  It  never  seems  strange  to 
us  to  take  our  birthright  of  love.  The  girl 
forgot  Walter's  strange  manner.  "  Why ! 
it's  me  1  he  loves  me  1 " 

In  blissful  trance  she  sat  in  the  old  door- 
way, and  the  soup  got  cold  meanwhile. 

"  Oh,  dear !  I  suppose  I've  got  to  tell 
mother,  and  she  does  let  anybody  down 
so  !  All  sheHl  say  is  I'm  a  fool  if  I  don't 
strike  while  the  iron's  hot.  I  wonder  if 
I'm  not  a  fool  anyway ! "  and  she  laughed 
nervously. 

Then  she  went  to  the  square  bit  of  glass 
in  her  room.  The  face  she  saw  was  a  new 
one.  In  a  sudden  disgust  she  combed  out 
the  stingy  curls,  and  the  flat  tameness  of 
the  face  struck  her  for. the  first  time. 

"  Oh,  dear ! "  I  wish,  —  \  do  wish,  for 
his  sake,  I'd  been  a  better  girl ! " 

O  Love !  artist  of  artists  !  what  photog- 
rapher has  a  skylight  like  thine,  opening 
up  into  our  heaven  of  heavens,  whose  sun 
is  some  adored  face  we  have  aureoled  like 
a  saint's  ?  What  sun-pictures  like  those 
we  sit  for  to  thee,  where  every  mean  line 
of  our  faces  is  reproduced  with  its  every- 
day abandon,  till  we  cry  out  for  a  beauty 
and  a  purity  that  will  bear  this  white  light ! 
Bitter  yet  sweet  sitting!  Bitter  indeed 
when  both  the  artist  and  the  adored  face 
are  mockeries,  like  these  ignes  fatui  oi  Km- 
relia's ! 

Mary  C,  Peckham, 
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The   Legend  of  Adjigarta.* 

Almost  eight  happy  years  had  Adjigarta  been 
Unto  the  Sage  Pavacca*s  lovely  daughter  joined, 
As  yet  unbless'd  by  son,  who  after  his  own  death 
Should  on  his  tomb  renew  the  sacred  rites  enjoined, 
By  which  a  son  alone  can  open  Bramah^s  gates 
^     Unto  the  father*s  soul  that  its  absorption  waits. 

And  it  was  by  the  Law  decreed  that  if  eight  years 

Of  wedded  life  should  pass  o*er  by  male  child  unbless'd, 

Divorce  should  be  pronounced  against  such  hapless  pair. 

This,  Adjigarta  and  his  wife  with  fear  oppressed. 

For  —  how  should  they  avert  the  melancholy  doom 

That  must  consign  their  faithful  hearts  to  endless  gloom  ? 

In  vain  her  pilgrimage  to  Ganges'  water  pure,  — 
Parvady's  numerous  vows  and  prayers  remained  unheard 
Till  one  day  Adjigarta  chose  for  sacrifice 
A  spotless  young  red  goat,  the  finest  of  his  herd,  — 
With  which  upon  the  mountain  sacrifice  he  madf , 
While  unto  God  with  flowing  tears  he  humbly  pray'd. 

"  Lord,  whom  thou  hast  united  separate  not  now,"  — 
But  sobs  now  chok'd  his  voice,  and  he  could  speak  no  more, 
And  as  he  lay  down  with  his  face  towards  the  earth, 
With  many  groans  God's  loving  kindness  to  implore, 
A  voice  which  made  him  tremble  sounded  from  the  skies ^ 
And  he  distinctly  heard  the  words,  with  great  surprise,  — 

"  Return,  O  Adjigarta,  to  thy  home  !    The  Lord 
Thy  prayer  hath  heard,  and  hath  had  pity  upon  thee." 
As  he  returned  towards  his  house,  his  joyous  wite 
To  meet  him  ran,  and  at  the  rare  sight  of  her  glee 
The  reason  of  her  satisfaction  he  inquired. 
And  eagerly  Parvady  told  what  had  transpir'd. 

*'  While  thou  wert  absent  came  a  man,  worn  with  fatigue, 

To  rest  before  our  house  in  this  verandah's  shade. 

I  offered  him  the  water  pure,  boil'd  rice  and  ghee 

That  we  to  strangers  give.    Not  long  he  here  dela/d. 

But  after  having  eaten  spake  he  in  this  wise : 

'*  Thine  heart  is  sad,  and  dimmed  by  teardrops  are  thine  eyes. 

Rejoice  thyself,  for  soon  there  shall  of  thee  be  bom 

A  son,  who  shall  thy  husband's  love  preserve  to  thee. 

And  be  the  honor  of  his  race.    The  name  thou'lt  give 

Viashagana  (the  reward  of  alms)  shall  be." 

And  Adjigarta's  story  told,  —  rejoiced  the  twain 

That  soon  their  ills  should  end,  and  they  should  join'd  remain. 


And  now  this  only  son,  whom  God  in  due  time  gave. 
Approaching  his  twelfth  year,  surpassing  all  around 
In  comeliness  and  strength,  his  father  thought  it  well 

*It  is  a  well-known  fiu:t  that  the  tradition  of  Abraham  is  found  among  most  Oriental  nations.  I  have  paraphrased 
one  form  of  this  tradition  from  a  translation  of  Louis  JacolUot*s,  **  The  Bible  in  India."  As  it  possessed  great  in- 
terest for  me,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  others.— c.  u  w. 
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With  him  to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  of  all 
Upon  the  desert  mountain,  where  he  once  before 
Had  gone  in  grief  to  sacrifice  and  to  implore. 

And  having  —  as  upon  the  first  occasion  —  chos'n 
From  out  his  herd  a  goat,  red-fleec'd  and  without  spot,  — 
Proceeded  Adjigarta  with  his  son,  till  they 
Advanced  into  a  forest  deep,  where  at  some  grot 
They  came  upon  a  young  dove  fallen  from  its  nest, 
Unfledged,  and  by  a  wily  serpent  hardly  press'd. 

Viashagana,  darting  on  the  reptile,  soon 
Had  slain  him  with  his  staff,  and  plac'd  within  its  nest 
The  young  dove,  while  the  mother,  circling  round  his  head, 
With  her  sweet,  joyous  cries  to  thank  him  tried  her  best 
And  Adjigarta  saw  with  great  delight  the  deed, 
Perceiving  that  his  son  was  good  and  brave  in  need. 

The  mountain  having  reached,  the  wood  to  make  a  pile 
They  sought  to  gather ;  but  the  goat,  tied  to  a  tree, 
Had  meanwhile  broken  from  its  rope  and  fied  away. 
Then  Adjigarta  said :  "  Behold  now !  wood  have  we 
To  make  the  pile  for  sacrifice,  but  victim,  none,"  — 
And  he  could  not  determine  what  had  best  be  done  ; 

For  they  from  any  habitation  were  afar, — 

Yet  would  he  not  return  with  unaccomplished  vow.        • 

Said  he,  "  Return  unto  the  nest  where  you  replaced 

The  dove,  and  bring  it  unto  me,  for  it  must  now, 

Instead  of  the  escaped  goat  as  victim  serve." 

When,  as  his  son  prepared  his  bidding  to  observe, 

The  angry  voice  they  heard  of  Bramah  as  It  said : 

"  Wherefore  command  your  son  to  seek  the  dove  he  saved 

That  you  might  immolate  it  in  the  young  goat's  stead 

Which  you  permitted  to  escape  ?    Was  it,  then,  sav'd 

That  you  should  but  the  serpent's  evil  imitate  ? 

Such  sacrifice  as  this  I  should  abominate. 

He  who  destro)  s  the  good  that  he  has  done,  is  found 
Unworthy  to  address  his  orisons  to  me. 
Behold,  O  Adjigarta  !  thy  first  fault,  and  thou, 
To  cancel  it,  the  son  that  I  have  given  thee 
Shalt  immolate  upon  thq  pile.     Such  is  my  will." 
These  words  with  anguish  Adjigarta's  heart  did  fill. 

Upon  the  sands  he  sate  himself,  and  bitter  tears 
Streamed  forth.     "  Oh,  what,  Parvady,  wilt  thou  say  to  me 
When  thou  shalt  see  me  home  returning  all  alone  ? 
And  what  the  answer  I  can  then  make  unto  thee 
When  thou  shalt  ask  what  has  become  of  thy  first-born  ?  " 
And  thus  did  he  bemoan  himself  till  day  was  worn. 

Unable  to  resolve  upon  accomplishing 
The  grievous  sacrifice,  yet  dreamt  he  not  the  Lord 
To  disobey.    And  spite  his  tender  years,  his  son 
Was  firm,  encouraging  him  by  his  ev'ry  word 
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To  execute  the  will  Divine,  and  ere  long-while 
The  wood  was  gathered  and  constructed  was  the  pile. 

With  trembling  hands  his  son  he  bound,  then  rais'd  his  arm. 

Prepared  his  life  to  end  with  sacrificial  knife, 

When  Vishnou  in  the  image  of  a  dove  appeared, 

And  on  the  child's  head  resting,  spake  these  words  of  life : 

"  Cut  thou  the  victim's  bands.    The  pile,  too,  scatter  wide, 

For  God  of  thine  obedience  is  satisfied. 

And  grace  thy  son  hath  by  his  courage  found  with  Him. 
Long  be  his  days  of  life  ;  for  from  him  shall  arise 
The  Virgin  who  sh.dl  fruitful  be  of  germ  Divine." 
Then  Adjigarta  and  his  son  to  the  All- Wise 
Thanksgivings  made  till  night,  when  gladly  homeward  they 
Returned,  God's  power  and  love  discoursing  on  the  way. 

CUlia  Liga  Weeks. 


Hotel   Life  in  Europe. 


IN  most  continental  hotels  it  takes  about 
five  men  to  get  you  up  stairs  in  good 
style,  on  your  arrival.  As  your  cab  drives 
up,  the  portier,  distinguished  by  his  gilt 
cap-band  and  shoulder  ornaments,  and 
sometimes  tinsel  lace  on  his  coat,  rings  a 
big  bell  for  the  servants  with  as  much  ado 
as  if  he  were  mustering  a  regiment  He 
then  opens  the  carriage  door,  cap  in  hand, 
and  escorts  you  into  the  hall,  where 
you  encounter  an  array  of  house-servants. 
One  of  them  leads  the  way  up  stairs,  an- 
other goes  beside  you  to  show  you  the 
rooms,  and  the  ''  boots  "  follows  with  your 
baggage.  Then  comes  the  clerk,  with  reg- 
ister in  hand,  who  inquires  your  name,  pro- 
fession, place  of  residence,  place  whence 
you  last  came,  hour  of  arrival,  next  intend- 
ed destination,  and  such  other  items  of 
your  personal  history  as  may  occur  to  him. 
Pending  this  examination,  the  chamber- 
maid enters  with  sundry  articles  for  the 
toilet;  inquires  if  you  are  provided  with 
soap,  and  whether  you  will  require  one  or 
two  candles.  Then  comes  an  official,  if  in 
northern  Europe,  who,  having  examined 
the  hotel  register,  demands  your  passport, 
and  inquiring  the  date,  hour  and  direction 
of  your  intended  departure,  informs  you 
that  it  will  be  returned  at  that  time ;  and 
you  are  left  in  blissful  doubt  whether  mean- 
while, you  are  an  American  citizen  or  a 
subject  of  a  foreign  power.    You  have  scant 


time  to  settle  this  question,  however,  when 
a  messenger  arrives  from  thedming  saloon 
to  know  whether  you  will  dine  at  table 
(Thote  or  d  la  carte;  and  if  the  former, 
whether  wine  will  satisfy  your  bibulous 
propensity,  or  if  you  require  also  cogniac. 
The  Russian  takes  both.  Having  thus  ad- 
vertised yourself  nativity,  calling,  personal 
habits  and  future  prospects,  you  are  left  to 
yourself  till  the  dining  hour,  when  a  ser- 
vant opens  your  door  with  the  simple  ejac- 
ulation, ^^If  you  please,"  —  emphasis  on 
the  conditional  word  —  or  its  equivalent  in 
some  other  language. 

In  southern  and  central  Europe,  one  to 
two  hours  suffices  for  dinner  at  table  (Thotej 
in  Russia  and  Scandinavia  two  or  three 
hours  are  considered  requisite  for  a  first- 
class  meal.  To  say  that  this  is  tedious  to 
one  who  does  not  speak  or  readily  under- 
stand the  language  of  the  country,  is  to  ex- 
press the  fact  in  very  feeble  terms.  The 
long  intervals  between  the  courses  can  be 
given  to  conversation  if  you  have  compan- 
ions with  whom  you  can  communicate,  oth- 
erwise may  be  devoted  wholly  to  the  use- 
ful process  ot  digestion.  The  Russian  em- 
ploys the  opportunity  to  sample  various 
beverages.  And  the  Turk  varies  the  pro- 
gramme by  lighting  his  chibouk,  much  to 
the  disgust  of  simple  foreigners,  who  do 
not  relish  tobacco  smoke  as  a  condiment 
at  table. 
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Unless  a  person  has  abundant  leisure,  — 
and  a  busy  tourist  has  not, — he  soon  learns 
to  discard  the  regular  dinner  and  takes  his 
meals  d  la  carte^  or  at  the  restaurant  He 
cannot  afford  the  time  to  do  otherwise  ;- 
though  it  is  probable  that  aside  from  the 
free  use  of  wines  and  the  like,  which  it 
seems  to  involve,  the  European  method  of 
dining  is  more  conducive  to  health  than 
the  American  habit  of  hurriedly  bolting 
food.  And  in  this  connection  I  am  con- 
strained to  state  a  fact  that  has  puzzled  me 
not  a  little,  namely,  thiat  in  Italy,  where 
wine  is  habitually  drank  at  table,  and  in 
Germany,  where  beer  is  the  common  drink 
at  all  hours,  there  is  far  less  drunkenness 
and  apparent  disorder  than  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  where  these 
drinks  are  popularly  tabooed.  I  attempt  no 
explanation  of  the  fact.  I  oiily  state  it  as 
a  fact  which  a  somewhat  close  observation 
for  some  months  abroad,  abundantly  veri- 
fied. There  is  more  intemperance  in  north- 
em  Europe  than  in  southern ;  and  for  more 
in  Great  Britain  than  on  the  Continent 
This  difference  is  due  to  the  quality  of  the 
liquors,  rather  than  to  the  quantity  used. 
In  France,  Italy  and  Switzerland  light 
wines  are  generally  used;  in  Germany, 
beer  and  wines ;  in  Russia  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian provinces  brandy  is  the  favorite 
drink  of  those  who  can  afford  it ;  while  the 
Scotch  or  Irishman  would  scorn  anything 
but  genuine  whiskey. 

There  is  this  difEerence,  however,  be- 
tween the  drinking  habits  of  the  Continent 
and  those  of  our  own  country.  That  is,  if 
five  or  six  persons  meet  at  a  table  in  a  Ger- 
man sommer  garien^  each  may  order  what 
he  likes,  or  one  may  order  for  all ;  but  when 
the  time  for  payment  comes,  it  is  courtesy 
for  each  man  to  pay  his  own  bill.  No  ob- 
ligation is  thus  incurred  to  '*  treat "  or  be 
treated ;  and  it  is  possible  that  to  this  fact 
is  due  the  apparently  more  temperate  hab- 
its of  the  people,  though  the  quantity  of 
beer  consumed  by  an  able-bodied  German 
shows  a  capacity  that  can  come  only  of 
long  and  systematic  practice. 

The  first  thing  that  will  strike  an  Ameri- 
can in  a  European  hotel  is  that,  a.<  a  rule, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  general  recep- 
tion-room, drawing-room,  or  public  parlor. 


He  will  be  received  in  the  front  hall,  and 
his  baggage  will  stand  at  the  door  till  his 
room  is  secured  and  he  escorted  to  it,  — 
perhaps  on  the  fourth  or  fiAh  floor. 

The  "  cofiEee-room,"  where  breakfist  and 
lunch  are  served,  is  the  only  place  about 
the  whole  establishment  where  he  will  find 
a  comfortable  seat  outside  his  private  quar- 
ters. In  some  of  the  new  hotels  in  Lon- 
don the  American  plan  has  been  imitated 
somewhat  clumsily,  and  in  some  of  the  best 
houses  in  Paris  the  reading-room  supplies 
in  part  the  want  of  a  place  of  general  ren- 
dezvous ;  but  in  most  cities  the  morning 
papers  will  be  found  only  in  the  coffee- 
room.  Here  everybody  comes  to  talk  and 
eat  and  drink,  and  perhaps  to  smoke,  and 
here  all  meals  are  served  to  transient  cus- 
tomers. 

A  "  plain  "  breakfast  on  the  Continent  is 
a  very  plain  affair,  consisting  of  bread, 
butter  and  coffee,  to  which  eggs  or  meat 
will  be  added  on  payment  of  an  extra  price. 
In  many  countries  this  slender  meal  is 
known  simply  as  "  coffee,"  and  may  be  had 
at  any  hour  of  the  morning,  —  while  break- 
fast proper  is  more  elaborate,  and  served 
from  eight  to  twelve  o'clock.  In  Constan- 
tinople they  send  you  up  a  cup  of  coffee  — 
and  pipe  if  desired  —  before  you  are  up. 
The  chief  meal  is  at  tttble  cThote^  and  served 
from  ^s^  to  seven,  p.  m. 

While  the  hotels  are  deficient  in  what 
seem  to  us  essential  conveniences,  there  is 
no  lack  of  lounging  places  in  the  parks  and 
public  gardens,  with  which  every  city  and 
all  the  larger  towns  are  well  provided.  A 
few  sous  will  admit  to  where  there  are 
shaded  walks  and  cosy  seats,  with  abun- 
dance ot  flowers  and  choice  music,  and 
where  a  summer  evening  passes  very  pleas- 
antly. Refreshments  can  be  had  if  desired, 
and  one  may  be  as  sociable  or  as  reserved 
as  he  likes.  These  are  places  of  popular 
resort,  both  of  citizens  and  strangers,  and 
add  not  a  little  to  the  pleasures  of  a  season 
abroad. 

One  soon  falls  into  the  habit  of  drinking 
his  coffee,  with  a  slice  of  bread,  as  soon  as 
he  is  up,  and  then  going  out  till  the  dinner 
hour,  at  ^\^  or  six  o'clock,  taking  a  de- 
jeuner ox  a  lunch  between,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  may  be  most  convenient.    As 
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each  item  is  usually  charged  separately  sCt 
the  hotel,  he  is  not  compelled  to  pay  for 
meals  served  in  his  absence. 

The  hotel  bill  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way. 
Except  where  arrangements  are  made  on 
the  pension^  or  boarding-house  principle,  a 
separate  entry  is  made  for  each  night's 
lodging,  for  each  meal  at  stated  rates,  with 
each  dish  not  included  in  the '' complete 
bill,"  for  porterage,  soap  and  lights  ;  and 
in  southern  Russia  they  put  in  the  butter 
and  the  bed  linen,  both  being  considered 
luxuries  and  therefore  subject  to  separate 
charges.  A  distinction  is  also  made  in 
many  places  between  "black"  coffee  and  cof- 
fee with  milk ;  or  coffee  with  milk  and  with- 
out Besides  you  are  charged  so  much  per 
day  for  "  service,"  after  which  every  waiter 
expects  to  be  liberally  remembered.  If  a 
waiter  brings  you  a  glass  of  water  he  as- 
sumes a  waiting  attitude  before  you,  and  if 
you  do  not  take  the  hint,  says  nothing,  but 
turns  away  with  an  injured  air,  and  as  he 
moves  oflf  keeps  an  eye  upon  you,  in  case 
you  should  relent. 

Hotel  waiters  abroad  are  noted  for  their 
attention  and  politeness,  and  they  are  par- 
ticularly attentive  when  you  are  about  to 
leave.  The  whole  retinue  is  on  hand, 
though  half  of  them  may  have  been  invisi- 
ble since  your  first  arrival.  The  chamber- 
maid happens  to  be  !n  the  hall,  between 
your  door  and  the  stairway,  and  smiles 
with  all  the  sweetness  of  an  experienced 
nature  ;  and  the  floorman  is  on  the  landing 
and  bows  with  the  utmost  affability ;  and 
the  clerk  happens  round  and  takes  leave  of 
you  with  great  suavity;  and  the  portier — 
he  of  the  flashing  regimentals,  —  stands  at 
the  door  with  cap  in  hand;  even  the 
"boots,"  whom  you  have  regularly  subsi- 
dized from  day  to  day,  cannot  think  of  let- 
ting you  go  without  coming  to  say  good- 
bye. 

One  hates  to  be  mean,  even  among 
strangers,  and  in  a  foreign  land  ;  but  it  is 
sometimes  unpleasant  to  be  imposed  upon. 
It  is  a  little  remarkable  what  a  charm 
coin  has,  even  over  the  obtusest  nature. 
At  most  public  institutions,  museums,  art 
galleries  and  the  like,  certain  days  are  set 
apart  on  which  strangers  are  admitted; 


but  except  at  some  palaces  or  other  gov- 
ernmental buildings,  I  found  scarce  a  door, 
even  in  England,  I  could  not  open  with  a 
shilling  any  day,  and  sometimes  sixpence 
was  sufficient  What  the  Europeans  lack 
in  the  way  of  enterprise  in  money  getting, 
they  make  up  in  watchfulness  and  persist- 
ency. They  never  miss  an  opportunity, 
especially  if  there  is  an  American  in  the 
case. 

It  has  been  quite  the  rule  with  Ameri- 
cans who  have  become  suddenly  rich,  to 
go  abroad  and  make  a  pretentious  display 
of  their  wealth.  Hence  has  arisen  the  idea 
that  all  Americans,  if  not  wealthy,  are  at 
least  generous  and  liberal.  Loud  com- 
plaints are  made  by  European  travellers  in 
their  own  country,  that  this  habit  of  Amer- 
icans has  served  to  largely  increase  the 
cost  of  travel.  However  that  may  be,  the 
cost  of  living  at  good  hotels  abroad,  even 
including  the  innumerable  waiter  fees,  is 
less  than  at  home.  In  many  places  the 
best  hotels  are  fitted  up  with  with  special 
reference  to  American  travel,  and  much 
pains  is  taken  to  minister  to  the  tastes  and 
appetites  of  their  guests.  But  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  attempts  to  get  up 
"American  dishes,"  especially  in  central 
and  southern  Europe,  are  generally  melan- 
choly failures. 

The  Italian  cannot  understand  how  even 
a  pudding  can  be  fit  to  eat  without  a  flavor 
of  garlic ;  and  how  the  human  stomach 
can  digest  or  retain  anything  cooked  with- 
out a  liberal  supply  of  fat,  quite  passes  the 
comprehension  of  the  philosophic  German. 
The  (ireek,  recalling,  perhaps,  the  early 
habits  of  his  ancestors  in  more  primitive 
times,  insists  on  cooking  everything  to- 
gether in  a  common  pot ;  or  if  he  has  sev- 
eral different  articles,  putting  a  little  of 
each  into  every  dish.  While  the  practical 
Norwegian  economizes  time  by  cooking  up 
at  once  enough  to  last  him  several  weeks. 
And  so  there  are  some  inconveniences  in- 
evitable, in  the  way  of  hotel  life,  in  foreign 
lands.  .The  introduction  of  experienced 
French  cooks  at  the  great  centres  of  resort 
remedies  the  difficulty  to  some  extent,  and 
for  the  rest  there  is  but  one  way,  and  that 
is  when  at  Rome  to  do  as  the  Romans  do. 
7.  H,  Chapin. 
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IN  an  old  city  of  New  England,  dwelt  a 
priest.  Quite  likely  there  were  many 
of  them,  as  there  were  many  churches,  but 
it  is  of  this  one  in  particular  that  I  desire 
to  speak.  He  was  the  devotee  of  a  pe- 
culiar religion.  The  sermon  which  he 
preached  on  Sunday  was  quite  unlike  the 
sermons  delivered  by  the  other  priests  in 
the  same  city.  Tt  was  wider  and  higher 
and  longer.  Not  longer  in  time,  —  I  don't 
mean  that ;  but  it  had  longer  reaches  into 
etei^ity.  And  oh,  what  a  delightful  eter- 
nity !  There  you  could  see  the  lion  and 
the  lamb  cuddled  together  on  the  same  soft 
and  green  grassy  knoll.  There  you  could 
see  the  leopard  and  the  ox,  eating  the  same 
wisp  ot  straw.  There  you  could  see  tod- 
dling babies  playing  among  babies  of  the 
brute  creation,  tame  and  wild,  and  leading 
them  round  by  the  horns,  all  "  unscared." 

And  there  you  could  see  a  still  fairer 
vision  than  any  I  have  named.  You  could 
see  ''all  nations,  families,  kindreds,  and 
tongues,"  dwelling  together  in  the  most 
harmonious  brotherhood ;  for  this  priest 
believed  "  God  hath  made  them  all  of  one 
blood."  The  rich  and  the  poor,  tho  king 
and  the  beggar,  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
black  and  the  white,  —  all  sorts,  colors  and 
conditions  sharing  a  common  joy,  because 
made  of  "one  blood."  The  picture  was 
glorious,  and  the  people  listened  and  hung 
enraptured  upon  the  blessed  words  which 
went  to  make  up  its  coloring.  They  lis- 
tened and  then  went  out,  —  one  to  his  farm 
and  another  to  his  merchandise,  and  we 
hope  they  showed,  in  the  measure  of  com 
for  a  neighbor,  or  the  price  of  a  yard  of  cal- 
ico or  cotton  to  him  who  hath  little,  that 
they  believed  thoroughly  the  doctrine  of 
"one  blood."  But  we  shall  not  follow  them 
closely,  in  their  divergent  paths.  It  is  not 
of  the  people  we  want  to  speak.  They  get 
the  Sunday  sermon.  They  have  preaching 
enough. 

We  take  up  the  text  for  the  minister. 
He  preaches  well,  and  makes  magnificent 
pictures  with  his  brush  dipped  in  ''one 
blood."  Does  he  practice  as  well  as 
preach  ?  Does  he  live  as  though  all  men 
were  his  brothers,  here  and  now,  and  strive 
to  make  the  divine  vision  an  actuality  ? 


It  is  an  old  town,  as  I  just  told  you. 
The  streets  are  paved ;  the  houses  are  of 
brick  and  very  high ;  and  it,  perchance, 
you  descry  a  wooden  one  among  them,  it 
is  mossy  and  looks  more  than  a  century 
old.  The  meeting-houses  are  very  large, 
and  they  are  built  of  stone.  The  people 
who  go  up  to  them  to  worship  have  about 
them  an  air  of  solidity.  Some  of  them 
count  their  ancestors  straight  back  to  an 
English  lord ;  and  all  of  them  are  reason- 
ably proud  of  the  stability  of  the  rocks  un- 
der their  city,  and  the  stable  foundations  of 
their  earthly  fortunes.  In  short,  the  city 
is  rich.  If  you  call  at  the  portal  of  one  of 
these  old  mansions,  ebony  bows  cleave  the 
way  to  a  soft  chair  in  the  parlor,  and  in  due 
time  madam  comes  down,  stiff  with  bro- 
cade which  may  have  been  her  grand- 
mother's. 

It  was  among  this  kind  of  people  our 
priest  found  himself  located.  They  were 
were  rich  and  kept  servants.  He  was  poor 
but  weak^  so  he  kept  a  servant  She  was 
not  Biddy  from  Erin,  nor  Phillis  from  a 
Carolina  cotton-field ;  she  was  simply  Mary 
Ann,  —  a  Yankee  girl,  born  of  Yankee  par- 
ents who  were  poor,  and  in  the  struggle  of 
life  died  early  and  left  their  child  an  or- 
phan. I  think  they  both  smiled  out  of 
heaven  when  this  priest  took  their  little 
girl,  knowing  him  to  be  a  believer  in  "  one 
blood." 

Mar^  Ann  took  her  place  and  did  what 
she  could  to  make  the  priest  comfortable. 
She  washed  and  ironed  his  shirts  and  pock- 
et-handkerchiefs ;  she  cooked  for  him  plain, 
simple  things,  so  as  to  keep  his  stomach 
clear  of  dyspepsia,  of  which  he  expressed 
daily  fears.  She  built  the  fire  in  his  sanc- 
tum, and  carried  up  the  daily  newspaper ; 
and  when  he  came  in  from  his  punctual 
round  of  visits  among  his  people,  she 
brought  his  warm  dressing-gown  and  slip- 
pers, and  hung  up  hib  coat,  and  put  away 
his  boots  after  he  had  changed.  She  was 
up  stairs  and  down :  in  the  hall,  hearing 
the  message  of  some  enquirer  after  the 
priest's  health  and  engagements  ;  and  then 
at  the  back  door,  taking  bundles  from  the 
hand  of  the  grocer's  boy.  Wherever  she 
could  make  herself  useful,  there  she  was. 
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And  as  a  matter  of  course  Mary  Ann 
wanted  to  go  to  church.  She  thought  it 
oniy  fair  that  she  should  have  a  chance  to 
profit  by  the  iruit  of  all  this  housekeeping 
and  running,  which  was,  as  you  see,  the 
minister's  sermon.  He  went  to  that  city 
to  preach  to  the  people,  and  to  that  great 
work  all  this  little  work  must  be  tributary. 

There  were  no  objections  to  this  wish  of 
the  young  orphan,  and  she  put  on  her  best 
Sunday  clothes,  and  walked  meekly  behind 
her  master.  The  day  was  cold, — a  mid- 
winter day,  but  Mary  Ann  was  warm, 
wrapped  in  the  priest's  shawl,  and  her 
heart  was  aglow  at  the  thought  of  the 
sweet  privilege  she  was  about  to  enjoy. 
She  recalled  Sundays,  not  very  far  back, 
when  she  went  to  meeting  clinging  to  the 
hand  of  her  mother.  And  then  the  way 
seemed  short  from  these  little  journeys 
through  the  valley  of  shadows,  .where  this 
weak  woman  hao  trod,  seeking  light  and 
rest  beyond.  A  tear  had  gathered  in  her 
eye,  but  she  brushed  it  away  as  she  came 
to  the  granite  steps,  which  the  priest  was 
already  climbing,  and  followed  him  into  the 
vestibule.  The  wardens  stood  talking  to- 
gether, but  all  turned  with  a  smile  at  the 
advent  of  the  minister  and  greeted  him. 
Then  the  wide  door  swung  apart  for  him  to 
enter,  and  he  turned  towards  it,  then  hesi- 
tated, and  looked  back.  A  sweet-faced 
woman  clinging  to  his  arm  said,  in  pleas- 
ant tones,  to  the  orphan,  "  We  are  going  in 
now.    The  sexton  will  give  you  a  seat." 

Mary  Ann  waited  until  the  sextSn  had 
finished  pulling  the  bell-rope ;  she  felt  a 
little  cold.  There  was  snow  on  the  hemp 
matting,  which  the  great  multitude  had 
tracked  in,  and  the  wind  whistled  through 
the  open  door  where  the  congregation 
pressed  to  their  Sunday  home.  Whether 
anything  else  made  her  shiver  I  leave  for 
you  to  judge  who  believe  God  hath  made 
all  nations  of  "  one  blood." 

The  sexton  came  at  last.  Through  a 
window  he  had  seen  this  girl  coming  down 
the  street  with  the  priest.  Instantly,  on 
discerning  Jier  in  the  vestibule,  he  read  the 
true  condition  of  afiairs.  And  when  she 
told  him  the  minister's  wife  said  fu  would 
give  her  a  seat,  he  was  not  more  sure  than 
before.    The  sexton  was  a  'cute  man,  full 


of  intuitions.  He  told  the  orphan  to  follow 
him,  and  she  did  so,  up  the  wide  aisle. 
There  was  one  pew  in  the  church  with  bet- 
ter cushions  than  any  of  the  rest  Samson 
the  banker  fitted  it  up  according  to  the 
taste  which  his  great  wealth  had  cultivat- 
ed. Theie  he  sat,  in  luxurious  ease,  sur- 
rounded by  his  happy  family.  Samson  was 
a  man  who  believed,  without  a  peradven- 
ture,  that  God  made  him  and  his  of  good 
blood.  He  professed  to  believe  that  all 
men  are  made  of  the  same.  Let's  see  if  he 
really  does  believe  it.  His  pew  looks  (JLilI ; 
but  all  about  him  the  pews  are  full,  and 
there  is  the  sexton  with  a  stranger.  He 
motions  his  wife  and  daughters  to  col- 
lapse, and  crowds  them  together  quite  sen- 
sibly by  the  momentum  of  his  own  ponder- 
ous person ;  and  before  the  sexton  shows 
that  it  is  the  banker's  pew  he  is  aiming  for, 
the.  door  fiies  open,  and  the  shrinking, 
shivering  orphan  feels  herself  softly  shel- 
tered, and  sees  the  coarse  pattern  of  her 
frock,  and  the  priest's  shawl,  lying  against 
folds  of  cashmere  and  costly  furs.  The 
minister's  pew  was  empty,  save  of  the  smil- 
ing woman  who  clung  to  his  arm,  who 
could  spread  her  skirts  without  danger  of 
wrinkle  or  common  contact 

The  banker's  pew  was  full,  and  so  was 
his  heart.  Before  the  benediction  fell  upon 
the  rapt  multitude,  Mary  Ann  had  ceased 
to  shiver,  and  forgotten  that  her  garments 
were  not  of  velvet  She  had  seen  the  vi- 
sion, and  it  embraced  both  father  and 
mother ;  and  she,  too,  up  thsre,  could  kneel 
before  the  throne  by  the  side  of  angels. 
For  God  hath  made  of  "one  blood"  all  na- 
tions, to  be  equal  in  heaven,  —  to  be  divid- 
ed by  pew-rails  here. 

When  Solomon,  the  old  sexton,  leaned 
back  in  his  easy  chair,  and  said,  in  his 
quaint  way,  "  I'll  tell  ye  a  story,  child,  if 
ye  can  make  any  good  of  it,  and  maybe  ye 
can,"  and  I  listened  and  heard  about  this 
little  mean  thing  done  by  a  believer  and 
preacher  of  "  one  blood," — a  preacher  who 
is  never  weary  of  depicting  the  good  time 
coming,  and  the  delightful  unity  of  the  race, 
I  didn't  cry  as  I  sometimes  do  when  I  hear 
of  a  slight  to  the  orphan,  but  I  felt  a  dis- 
couraged chill  creep  about  my  heart  We 
have  just  done  a  grand  thing  in  America. 
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We  have  walked  to  the  stake  like  martyrs, 
in  defence  of  the  truth  of  human  brother- 
hood, and  after  pouring  out  our  common 
blood  in  rivers  for  the  redemption  of  a  race 
of  long- enslaved  men,  we  have  not  ceased 
to  work  for  their  redemption  until  the  law 
of  the  land  called  them  meUy  and  they  shared 
the  bulwark  of  the  ballot. 

And  now,  in  the  midst  of  such  heroic 
and  national  greatness,  to  have  one  who 
is  set  as  a  special  defender  of  the  faith 
of  "one  blood,"  and  whose  watch-tow- 
er has  been  honored  by  the  saintliest 
men  who  ever  preached  God  the  Father, 
make  such  shocking  discord  between  his 
preaching  and  his  life,  I  felt,  as  I  say, 
discouraged,  and  the  world  looked  a  long 
way  from  redemption.  I  told  Solomon  I 
could  not  make  any  good  of  the  story.  I 
thought  it  had  better  not  be  told.  There  is 
such  wide  disparity  at  best  between  faith 
and  life,  one  hates  to  reveal  the  worldly 
weakness  and  fashionable  folly  of  those 
who  profess  better  things. 

I  suppose  we  all  have  our  weak  spots, 
and  this  one,  I  thought,  came  of  contact 
with  an  aristocratic  class,  whose  servants 
have  churches  by  themselves.  And  so  I 
tried  to  excuse  it  and  forget  it.  To  be  sure 
the  thought  would  come  up  thajt  the  shep- 
herd should  lead  the  flock,  that  the  preach- 
er should  be  an  example  of  the  faith,  and 
trouble  me  at  times  ;  but  then  I  considered 
the  frailty  of  our  poor  humanity,  and  the 
hard  gripe  of  custom,  which  is  so  often 
counter  to  God's  law  of  love,  and  gave  the 
worldly  side  its  due  emphasis,  and  after 
many  days  I  had  quite  forgotten  but  in  all 
Christendom  "  the  rich  and  the  poor  meel 
together,  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them 
all." 

But  it  seems  true  in  my  case  that  we  re- 
ally forget  nothing.  You  know  that  is  at 
present  the  argument  of  mental  philoso- 
phers. Though  care  and  the  dust  of  time 
settle  over  the  mind's  treasures  so  thickly 
as  to  obscure  all  memory  of  their  existence, 
certain  conditions  may  come  about  which 
will  bring  to  light  every  smallest  one,  even 
the  rhymes  of  our  childhood. 

I  will  tell  you  what  condition  made  me 
recall  the  old  sexton's  story,  and  also  what 
new  strength  it  infused  into  my  too  easily 
desponding  soul. 


I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  be  on  terms  of 
intimate  friendship  with  a  Professor  in 
one  of  our  denominational  schools,  —  a 
school  endowed  and  established  for  the 
purpose  of  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the 
young,  so  that  it  shall  be  a  portion  of  their 
daily  bread,  the  truth  that  God  hath  made 
all  nations  of  "  one  blood." 

This  teacher  comes  to  our  house  some- 
times,—  when  he  has  a  vacation,  and  thus 
(he  leisure  for  visiting,  and  we  talk  of  the 
past,  and  what  goes  to  make  up  the  true 
and  successful  life.  We  have  been  friends 
from  childhood,  so  our  past  reaches  a  good 
way  back.  We  have  lefl  the  sunny  valleys 
of  youth,  and  are  climbing  the  hill  now. 
But  of  this  we  are  not  sorry ;  for  the  years 
shake  down  golden  fruit  into  our  laps,  of 
which  we  knew  nothing  when  we  were 
children. 

If  I  should  describe  the  personal  pres- 
ence of  my  friend,  it  might  add  interest  and 
weight  to  my  story ;  but  I  am  not  famous 
for  descriptive  writing,  and  dare  hardly 
undertake  it  in  any  of  its  branches.  And 
then  to  describe  a  friend,  — how  can  I  who 
see  straight  through  the  outer  guise  to  the 
soul,  which  is  more  than  its  temple?  I 
confess,  however,  to  a  certain  sense  of  sat- 
isfaction in  looking  upon  a  beautiful  face,  • 
and  a  form  straight  and  tall,  like  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon.  But  somehow  I  always  find 
myself  reading  the  growth  and  condition 
of  the  life  out  of  sight  in  these  fleshly  pil- 
lars, and  a  pleasant  eye  and  serene  face  are 
more  than  beautiful.  I  see  in  the  clear 
depths  how  the  fires  of  discipline  have 
burned  among  the  dross,  and  how  the  chis- 
el of  good  endeavor  has  smoothed  the  edges 
of  passion,  until  it  is  now  consecrated  pur- 
pose, while  all  the  march  of  the  soul  is  up- 
ward, toward  diviner  conditions. 

In  my  friend,  the  Professor,  there  is  no 
discord  between  soul  and  body.  The  one 
is  not  cramped  and  crossed  by  the  condi- 
tions of  the  other.  The  Lord  gave  him  a 
great  soul,  and  set  it  in  a  fitting  temple. 
He  is  tall,  and  there  is  an  air  of  dignity 
about  him  which  corresponds  well  with 
such  a  figure ;  his  face  has  in  it  more  of 
benignity  than  common  faces  wear.  If  you 
are  good  at  reading  linaments,  you  will 
say,  this  man  cherishes  kindly  thoughts  ot 
his  fellows.    There  is  ^no^eft^i^y^i^ jealousy 
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in  his  composition.  He  is  willing  the 
whole  race  should  have  a  fair  chance  to 
strive  for  the  crown.  He  has  striven,  and 
long  since  the  flush  of  victory  faded  from 
his  eye,  and  peace  lit  its  steady  light,  —  se- 
rene and  permanent  peace. 

Yet  there  is  something  above  this  self- 
poise  of  my  friend  which  is  often  misinter- 
preted. Added  to  his  stately  presence,  it 
gives  a  dignity  which  may  seem  at  first  un- 
approachable ;  and  so  I  was  not  surprised 
to  hear  that  on  seeing  him  for  the  first  time 
in  his  exalted  station,  the  towns-people 
were  a  little  shy.  He  seemed  a  king, — 
head  and  shoulders  taller  than  any  in  the 
kingdom.  They  were  shy  because  they 
did  not  know  him.  I  will  tell  you  how  he 
introduced  himself,  —  how  he  showed  his 
heart. 

This  Professor  keeps  a  servant.  Ebony 
Phillis  from  a  Carolina  cotton  field  couldn't 
be  blacker.  But  she  is  a  faithful  woman, 
and  I  doubt  if  the  family  of  the  Professor 
know  that  she  is  not  white.  She  has  all 
the  native  enthusiasm  of  her  race,  and  can- 
not find  vent  for  it  in  the  kitchen ;  so  she 
told  the  Professor  one  Sunday  morning 
that  she  wanted  to  hear  him  preach  as  well 
as  work  for  him. 

"  Can  ye  tell  me  so  I  can  find  the  way  ?" 

**  Get  ready  and  go  with  us,"  said  the 
Professor. 

So  Dinah  got  ready  and  trudged  along 
the  snowy  street.  Tropic  heats  were  stir- 
ring her  heart.  She  was  silent  hallelujahs 
on  the  way,  and  didn't  feel  the  cold. 

"  I  suppose  they'll  give  me  a  seat  some- 
where?" 

"  Come  right  in  with  us,  Dinah.  I'll  find 
you  a  seat." 

Presently  Dinah  found  herself  softly  en- 
sconsed  in  an  ample  and  comfortable  pew, 
along  with  the  President's  family.  The 
services  began.  The  hymn  was  read.  Dinah 
held  one  side  of  the  hymn-book,  with  the 
Professor's  accomplished  daughter:  the 
black  hand  and  the  white  hand  holding  fast 
tQ  the  throne  by  the  same  chain.  How 
warm  the  picture  looked,  there  in  that  mid- 
winter weather!  Surely  God  hath  made 
all  nations  of  "  one  blood  ; "  and  what  the 
republic  had  done  to  acknowledge  this 
providential  fact,  was  being  taken  up  by 


members  of  our  great  nation,  and  one  af^er 
one  this  faith  shall  pass  into  hearty  life, 
and  then  there  shall  be  no  more  peril  to  the 
land.  So  easy  is  it  for  my  despondency  to 
change  places  with  hope  !  So  easy  is  it  for 
me  to  look  through  a  beautiful  lens  at  ev- 
erything fair ! 

But  I  suspect  the  priest  and  the  profes- 
sor are  representative  men,  and  each  will 
have    his    followers  for   generations    yet. 
The  millenium  is  not  so  near  as  I  was  de- 
sirous of  believing  when  I  saw  the  black 
hand  and  the  white  hand  holding  fast  to 
the  throne  by  the  same  chain.    Very  few 
men  and  women  are  sufficiently  indepen- 
dent to  act  their  highest  ideal  if  there  is 
any  cross  of  custom  in  the  way.    We  are 
afraid  of  our  fellows.     The  sneer  of  some 
one  whose  good  opinion  we  are  anxious  to 
retain,  will  sometimes  influence  us  more 
than  the  thunders  of  Sinai.     Sinai  is  a  long 
way  oflE.    This  neighbor's    house  is   just 
over  the  way.    He  don't  kneel  before  the 
throne  in  company  with  his  servant,  and  so 
we  are  afraid  to,  although  we  fully  believe 
God  hath  made  us  of  one  blood.    We  try 
to  make  amends  by  telling  them  what  a 
fine  chance  they  will  have  in  heaven.     But 
we  don't  quite  silence  the  cry  of  conscience, 
though  we  fail  to  hear  Sinai's  distant  thun- 
der.   That  comes  into  the  debate  with  the 
strong  voice  of  rebuke.     It  shows  us  the 
disparity  between  faith  and  life.    The  gol- 
den rule  has  been  broken.    We  are  not 
quite  easy ;  but  then,  what  would  men  say 
if  we  broke  the  imperious  rules  of  custom  ! 
Did  it  ever  occur  to  us  that  God  may  have 
something  to  say  about  breaking  the  laws 
of  his  kingdom  ?    And  when  he  speaks,  it 
is  not  with  a  voice  which  may  be  heard 
once  and  then  die  on  the  air.     He  speaks 
in  providential  dealings,  which  shock  the 
soul  into  a  sense  of  its  relations,  and  the 
duties  growing  out  of  those  relations.    He 
made  our  nation  harmonize  life  with  pro- 
fession, by  lighting  up  the  discordant  dark- 
ness with  the   torch .  of  war.     We  were 
flailed ;  we  were  smitten  ;  we  were  crushed 
with  agony ;  we  were  on  the  precipice  of 
impending  defeat  and  national  disintegra- 
gration.    Then   it    occurred    to  our    dull 
hearts  to  do  as  well  as  profess ;  to  act  as 
well  as  declare.    And  when  those  famous 
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words  of  Thomas  Jefferson — was  he  bom  rust  gathered  on  them;  we  had  bridged 

before  the  time?  —  began  to  circulate  in  the  chasm,  and  the  land  was  one  land. 

the  American  blood,  as  a  portiop  of  its  vi-  And  so  irom  the  hand  of  the  infidel  will 

tal  life,  the  flames  of  devastating  war  grew  fall  his  weapons,  when  Christians  every- 

pale  and  died  out ;  the  hand  of  the  enemy  where  bridge  the  chasm  between  faith  and 

became  weak ;  his  weapons  fell  at  his  feet ;  life.                          yam  L.  Patterson, 


VOL.   Lit.    \% 


Anna« 

Anna  treads  her  daily  path 

With  a  graceful  foot  and  steady ; 
Evermore  a  hand  she  hath 

For  a  kindly  action  rtady ; 
Reaching  out  from  day  to  day, 
Doing  good  where'er  it  may. 

Anna  speaks,  and  like  the  girl 

In  the  fairy  story  olden, 
From  her  young  lips  gem  and  pearl 

Drop  in  showers  of  beauty  golden. 
Listening  with  charmed  ear  you  say, 
"  She  is  pure  in  thought  alway." 

Anna's  dark  eyes,  fashioned 

Soft  for  melting,  bright  for  beaming, 
Now,  beneath  their  modest  lid. 

Droop  in  tender  maiden-dreaming ; 
For  the  charm  whose  spell  is  cast 
E'er  o'er  youth  is  hers  at  last. 

She  hath  said,  "  I  take  thy  boon : 

Lo !  my  maiden-walk  is  ended ! " 
And  her  life,  one  flowery  June, 

With  another's  will  be  blended ; 
Orange  wreath  and  bridal  veil,  — 
Do  diese  twain  not  tell  the  tale  ? 

May  their  lives,  like  streamlets  joining. 

Flow  forever  on  as  one ; 
Deep  and  calm  and  pure  and  shining, 

Less  tn  shadow  than  in  sun ; 

Till  within  the  ocean-breast 

Of  eternity  they  rest ! 

'  Caroline  M.  Sxwyer, 
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FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  E.  MARLITT. 
VII. 

'4  ^/'OU  hear,  there  is  no  harm  done  ;     hastened  to  remove  the  impression 


X  you  can  compose  yourself,  sir 
priest,"  said  Mainau,  turning  away,  "  For 
me  it  will  be  much  harder.  The  fair  hand 
there  will  to-morrow  guide  the  pencil  again, 
with  its  usual  dexterity  ;  I  on  the  contrary 
must  for  my  life  long  bear  on  my  fame  as 
cavalier,  the  stain  of  having  bodily  wounded 
a  lady."  What  a  cutting  sharpness  had  this 
voice  at  its  command  !  "  Only,  sir  priest, 
let  me  remind  you  of  one  thing  —  what  will 
the  stern  order  to  which  you  belong  think 
of  your  uncommon  sympathy  ?  It  is  the 
hand  of  a  heretic  —  pardon  me,  Juliane  — 
which  you  pity." 

The  priest  had  already  controlled  him-' 
self.  "  You  speak  against  your  better 
knowledge,  Baron,  when  you  accuse  us  of 
such  sternness.  On  the  contrary,  we  shall 
never  forget  that  these  erring  ones  also  be- 
long to  us  through  baptism  —  " 

"  This  view  would  meet  with  some  oppo- 
sition from  Luther's  disciples,"  interrupted 
Mainau,  with  a  slight  laugh.     He  seemed 
.  not   to  notice   Liane's  earnest,  protesting 
'gesture,  and  went  forward    to  meet    the 
.  Duchess,  who  was  just  returning  to  them. 

"  What  fearful  things  must  your  High- 
:  ness  experience  in  Schonwerth  !  "  said  he, 
passing  lightly  into  the  superficial  court- 
jargon. 

She  looked  at  him  incredulous.  He  had 
really  an  icy  cold  countenance.  With  all , 
the  deadly  hostility  which  she  felt  towards 
Liane,  yet  the  pain  which  quivered  in  that 
pale  face,  awakened  in  her  a  feeling  of  pity. 
And  he  remained  unmoved.  Not  a  word 
entreating  her  pardon  passed  his  lips. 
These  two  persons  would  never  come  to- 
gether to  all  eternity. 

"  Ah,  mamma,  how  your  hand  looks  !  " 
cried  Leo,  who  clinging  to  Liane,  had 
pushed  away  her  dress  so  that  the  red- 
dened, drooping  hand  became  visible. 
"  Papa,  I  have  never  done  so  bad  as  that 
to  Gabriel." 

Undeserved  as  was  the  reproach,  yet 
from  the  boy's  mouth  there  was  something 
shocking  in  the  words,  and  Liane  herself 


but  as 

Mainau,  with  anxious  face,  again  stepped 
towards  her,  she  repelled  him  ;  and  as  the 
Duchess  proposed  to  return  home  and  send 
out  a  physician  to  her,  she  declined  it,  as- 
suring them  that  the  cold  water  would 
soonest  relieve  the  burning,  and  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  retire  for  a  few  minutes  to 
the  pond  by  the  India  house. 

"  That  you  get  from  your  comedy-play- 
ing, my  lady  1 "  said  the  Marshal,  imperti- 
nently, while  the  tutor  slowly  turned  the 
chair  around  to  roll  it  away.  "  Perhaps 
you  have  seen  on  the  sta'ge  a  lady  throw 
herself  between  two  duellists.  There  it 
looks  very  pretty  ;  but  to  hinder  the  well- 
deserved  punishment  of  an  insolent  ser- 
vant ;  fie,  fie !  —  1  think  that  very  improper ! 
The  born  princess  of  Thurgan,  your  noble 
grandmother,  whom  you  invoke  with  so 
much  emphasis,  must  turn  over  in  her  cof- 
fin —  "  He  stopped  suddenly  and  turned, 
surprised.  Mainau  had  silently  pushed 
the  tutor  aside,  and  seizing  the  chair,  rolled 
it  swiftly  away.  The  others  followed  ;  but 
the  priest  bad  already  left  the  garden. 

The  Vale  of  Cashmere,  but  now  the 
scene  of  these  exciting  events,  lay  again  in 
all  the  dreamy  stillness  of  a  summer  after- 
noon. Where  the  stone  swan  poured  the 
water  into  the  pond,  a  gentle  plashing  was 
heard ;  from  the  bushes  glancing  pheas- 
ants showed  their  bright  plumage,  and  with 
light  tread  pattered  about  on  the  gravel  be- 
fore the  house ;  and  when  the  last  sound 
of  the  rolling  chair  had  died  away,  one 
might  think  only  the  ugly,  shadowy  pic- 
tures of  a  magic  lantern  had  flitted  past 
near  the  India  house,  such  undisturbed 
peacefulness  prevailed  here.  Liane,  kneel- 
ing down  beside  the  pond,  and  dipping  her 
burning  hand  in  the  cooling  water,  was  her- 
self startled  to  see  how  distorted  and  fiery 
it  looked  among  the  scattered  white  rose 
leaves  which  covered  the  surface  of  'the 
pond. 

"  My  lady,  you  must  lay  some  compresses 
on  it,"  said  Mrs.  Lohn,  who  came  from  the 
India  house,  with    some  strips  of   linen 
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hanging  on  her  arm.  She  did  not  cross 
herself,  she  did  not  clasp  her  hands  in  dis- 
may at  the  sight;  that  was  not  her  man- 
ner ;  yet  this  austere  woman,  who  seemed 
to  enjoy  displaying  her  imperturbable  equa- 
nimity, her  coldness  and  heartlessness,  now 
startled  Liane  by  her  peculiar  manner. 
"Yes,  yes,  that  is  the  style  in  Schonwerth," 
said  she,  casting  a  side  glance  at  the  fiery 
mark ;  "  a  blow  on  the  hand,  so  that  one 
thinks  every  bone  is  broken,  or  a  furious 
clutch  at  a  poor  little  throat." 

Liane  looked  up  in  her  face  amazed  ;  but 
Mrs.  Lohn  was  just  wringing  out  a  piece  of 
linen,  and  with  a  violent  shake  scattering 
showers  of  drops  around. 

"  She  who  lies  in  there  could  tell  some- 
thing," she  continued,  pointing  to  the  glass 
door.  "  I  always  say,  for  women  the  castle 
there  is  evil  ground"  —  she  spoke  as  the 
priest  had  before  done  —  "  and  when  you 
came  here,  my  lady,  so  gentle,  so  tender,  I 
felt  sorry  for  you  from  my  very  heart." 

She  cast  a  sharp  glance  over  the  bushes 
and  along  the  path,  but  no  intruder  was  to 
be  seen ;  then^taking  carefully  the  wound- 
ed hand  from  the  water,  she  laid  the  ban- 
dage around  it,  stooping  over  it  and  talking 
half  to  herself: 

"  Yes,  there  was  a  running  around  among 
the  castle  people,  —  I  mean  thirteen  years 
ago  ;  and  in  the  kitchen  it  was  said  that  in 
the  hall,  just  by  the  door  of  the  red  room, 
—  our  master  was  then  lying  dying,  —  they 
had  found  "the  woman  from  the  India 
house  "  dead ;  she  had  had  a  stroke  of  pa- 
ralysis ;  hm,  yes,  so  young,  so  delicate,  so 
white  —  such  people  don't  have  paralytic 
strokes,  my  lady.  And  afterwards  she 
came  to  her  senses,  and  she  hung  on  the 
man's  arm  who  carried  her,  like  a  poor  lit- 
tle white  lamb  who  has  been  knocked  on 
the  head ;  he  brought  her  here  lor  dead, 
and  laid  her  upon  the  spot  where  she  now 
lies,  after  thirteen  years.  I  walked  besicje 
her ;  I  am  to  be  sure  hard  —  no,  my  lady, 
in  this  hour  I  will  speak  the  truth  to  you 
for  once —  I  am  not  hard  ;  I  have  a  stupid, ' 
soft  heart  in  my  bosom,  and  at  that  time  I 
thought  It  would  burst,  as  that  poor  woman 
opened  her  eyes  under  my  hands,  and  was 
afraid  even  of  poor  old  Lohn,  and  thought 
she  was  going  to  be  strangled  again." 


Liane  uttered  a  cry  of  horror.  Mrs.  Lohn 
sprang  up,  ran  a  little  way  along  the  path, 
looked  over  toward  the  garden,  went  round 
the  house,  and  returned  relieved. 

"He  who  says*  A*  must  say  *B,' too," 
she  continued,  with  lowered  voice ;  "  and 
since  I  have  once  let  niy  heart  run  over 
my  lips,  I  cannot  stop  in  the  middle.  The 
Doctor,  —  to  tell  the  truth,  a  simpleton  — 
thought  the  blue  spots  on  the  white  neck 
came  from  stagnation  of  the  blood,  —  yes, 
blood-stagnation !  Ten  fingers  it  was 
which  had  clutched  there !  ten  fingers,  I 
say,  my  lady !  " 

"Who  did  it?"  asked  Liane,  with 
panting  breath.  Perhaps  to  any  other  per- 
son she  would  discreetly  have  forbidden 
the  disclosure  of  this  evil  secret,  in  order 
that  she  might  be  free  from  any  participa- 
tion ;  but  this  austere  woman,  who,  for 
thirteen  years,  with  the  exertion  of  all  her 
moral  strength,  had  held  an  iron  mask  be- 
fore her  face,  awed  her  and  excited  her  in- 
terest by  the  manner  in  which  she,  halt  un- 
willing, half  overpowered  by  her  emotions, 
for  a  moment  pushed  back  the  bolts  from 
her  soul. 

"Who  did  it?"  repeated  Mrs.  Lohn, 
with  flashing  eyes.  "The  hands  which 
which  are  ever  ready  to  seize  the  whip,  the 
fingers  with  the  nails  which  bend  inwards, 
—  so,  as  if  they  would  forever  gather  in, 
and  could  never  get  enough.  My  lady,  he 
is  a  devil  1 " 

"  He  must  have  bitterly  hated  her  1 " 

"Hated?"  laughed  Mrs.  Lohn,  shrilly. 
"  Is  that  hatred  in  a  man  when  he  throws 
himself  on  the  ground  and  whines  and 
howls  for  mercy  ?  Yes,  yes  ;  there  on  the 
verandah  I  stood  and  looked  through  the 
window,  and. saw  him  lying  on  his  knees 
before  her.  With  her  hands  she  thrust 
him  away  and  struck  at  him,  and  afterwards 
she  flew  past  me  out  into  the  night.  At 
that  time  he,  too,  was  quick  on  his  feet,  and 
followed  her  through  the  garden  ;  but  she 
was  such  a  feather ;  like  a  snow-flake  was 
she.  She  was  long  back  in  the  house  and 
had  turned  the  key,  and  lay  before  the  cra- 
dle where  the  little  Gabriel  slept,  when  he 
returned,  fn  my  dark  cprner  I  at  first 
cursed  and  afterwards  laughed ;  not  three 
steps  did  he  stand  from  me  and  beat  furi- 
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ously  with  bis  fists  on  the  wooden  shut- 
ters ;  but  all  was  of  no  use,  he  had  to  go 
away." 

Suddenly  the  whole  thing  seemed  to  live 
before  Liane's  eyes,  with  so  much  spirit 
was  the  story  told.  She  saw  the  young 
woman  flying  round  the  pond,  anxiety  and 
abhorence  depicted  on  the  beautiful  face, 
and  behind  her  the  man  of  formalities,  the 
cold  courtier  with  the  impertinent  tongue, 
as  a  half-crazed  pursuer ;  how  was  it  pos- 
sible? InvoluntarHy  she  stepped  away 
from  the  pond  to  gain  a  view  of  the  India 
house  ;  but  behind  the  windows  and  doors 
the  stiff  white  hangings  were  motionless. 

"You  pity  her,  my  lady,  do  you  not?" 
asked  the  housekeeper,  noticing  the  glance. 
"For  two  days  it  has  been  very  still  in 
there ;  she  sleeps  mu'ch  ;  in  reality  she  is 
sleeping  to  her  death  ;  not  four  weeks  more 
and  all  will  be  over." 

"Was  there,  then,  no  one  who  could 
protect  her?"  asked  Liane,  with  moist- 
ened eyes. 

"  Who,  then  ?  He  who  brought  her  over 
the  sea  had  lain  many  months  in  the  red 
room ;  the  curtains  were  dropped,  not  a 
window  might  be  opened ;  and  when  the 
deadly  fear  overcame  him,  he  ordered  the 
shutters  closed  and  the  key-holes  stopped, 
—  that  the  devil  might  not  get  in !  He 
had  been  a  very  sensible  man,  but  with  his 
sickness  all  was  changed  and  darkened 
about  him  ;  and  that  this  should  remain  so, 
there  were  two  persons  always  at  hand,  — 
he  with  the  shorn  head,  and  the  other  who 
was  just  rolled  away.  They  told  him  he 
was  sick  because  he  had  built  a  heathen 
temple  in  the  India  garden,  and  because 
his  heart  doted  on  a  street  dancer,  and  he 
believed  it.  Good  God  !  what  cannot  one 
do  with  a  man  when  he  is  sick  and  gets 
confused  in  his  brain !  If  he  ever  asked 
for  her,  who  was  still  the  dearest  thing  in 
the  world  to  him,  then  they  told  him  she 
was  untrue  to  him,  and  was  pleasing  her- 
self in  the  company  of  another ;  foh  !  how 
they  lied  and  cheated  at  that  time  !  And 
they  all  helped  together,  —  all  in  the  castle, 
God  forgive  him  !  —  my  deceased  husband 
was  there  too.  He  was  the  valet  of  Sir 
Gisbert,  and  would  have  lost  his  place  and 
his  bread  it  he  had  contradicted." 


To  say  this  must  have  pained  her  and 
cost  a  great  struggle ;  for  the  first  time  she 
raised  her  hand  to  wipe  away  a  tear. 

"  And  then  I,  too,  put'  on  a  hard  face, 
and  snarled  roughly  at  all  the  world,  and 
the  woman  in  the  India  house  was  a  thorn 
in  my  eye,  and  the  child  still  more  so.  And 
so  it  came  that  I  must  be  godmother  to 
Gabriel,  and  that  they  chose  me  to  attend 
the  sick  woman.  I  can  play  comedy  well, 
can  I  not,  my  lady  ?  It  all  looks  very  nat- 
ural, when  over  there  in  the  castle  I  scold 
Gabriel  and  drive  him  about.  Ah  !  and  he 
is  my  soul's  treasure,  the  comfort  of  my 
eyes.  I  could  give  my  hearths  blood  for 
him,  drop  by  drop.  Have  I  not  brought 
him  up  from  the  very  first,  and  wept  tears 
enough  over  the  poor  little  head,  where  the 
eyes  always  looked  at  me  so  patient  and 
loving  when  I  was  ever  so  hard  1 " 

Her  voice  broke  and  she  wept  bitterly  in 
her  apron. 

"And  he  is  one  of  their  own  family, 
too ! "  She  forced  herself  into  composure, 
letting  her  apron  fall  with  a  defiant  ges- 
ture. "He  is  a  Mainau,  as  true  as  the 
sun  shmes  there  ;  even  if  the  blessed  mas- 
ter was  not  allowed  to  look  once  at  him, 
Gabriel  is  his  child." 

"You  should  have  said  all  this  to  the 
young  Baron  when  he  claimed  the  proper- 
ty," said  Liane,  gravely. 

The  housekeeper  almost  stumbled  bacK- 
wards,  as  she  raised  her  hands  in  a  violent 
protest. 

"  My  lady  —  him  ?"  she  asked,  as  if  she 
did  not  hear  right.  "  Ah,  you  are  not  in 
earnest !  When  the  young  master  only 
casts  a  side  look  at  Gabriel  I  tremble ;  ha ! 
thai  look !  it  goes  through  marrow  and 
bone.  It  is  true  the  Baron  is  otherwise 
very  good.  He  does  much  for  the  poor, 
and  allows  no  injustice  which  lies  right  be- 
fore his  eyes  ;  but  he  wi//  not  see  much  ; 
he  dees  not  like  to  be  disturbed  in  his 
pleasures,  and  so  many  a  thing  is  passed 
over  which  ought  to  be  looked  into  very 
differently.  He  knows,  too,  why  the  sick 
woman  always  screams  so  when  the  Duch- 
ess comes  past."    She  stopped. 

"  Well,  why  ?  "  asked  Dane,  eagerly. 

The  housekeeper  looked  embarrassed. 

"  Well,  now,  the  young  Baron  looks  so 
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much  like  his  uncle  that  one  of  us  might 
often  swear  that  the  dead  master  was  there, 
in  the  body  again.  And  once  he  was  walk- 
ing past  the  India  house,  and  the  Duchess 
was  leaning  on  his  arm," — she  looked  tim- 
idly away  —  "and  she  always  looks  at  him 
with  such  eyes,  as  if  she  would  devour  him. 
I  have  not'  seen  it ;  I  don't  really  know  it 
myself;  but  the  sick  woman  took  it  into 
her  head  that  the  one  walking  there  was 
Sir  Gisbert,  and  from  pure  jealousy  she 
screamed  out;  since  then  she  is  always 
uneasy  when  the  Duchess  'rides  apast. 
That  proves  how  much  she  loved  our  dead 
master;  but  the  Baron  only  says,  *The 
woman  is  not  in  her  right  senses,'  and  that 
is  the  end  of  the  matter.  No,  he  will  not 
move  one  finger,  and  if  the  good  God  does 
not  interfere  for  us,  then  my  poor  boy  must, 
without  mercy,  be  sent  in  three  weeks  to 
the  priest's  seminary,  and  afterwards  to  the 
heathen  ;  to  be  sure  he  will  be  then  out  of 
their  way." 

"  But  that  is  done  only  because  the  de- 
ceased wished  it." 

The  housekeeper  looked  at  the  young 
wife  with  a  long,  expressive  glance. 

"Yes,  so  they  say  at  the  castle;  but  — 
who  believes  it  ?  Have  you  read  the  pa- 
per?" 

Liane  shook  her  head. 

"  I  thought  so  ;  who  knows  how  it  reads  ? 
You  see,  my  lady,  on  that  evening  when 
you  came  so  unexpectedly  to  the  India 
house,  and  were  so  kind  to  Gabriel,  I  felt 
so  happy,  and  thought  at  last  our  God  does 
send  us  a  good  angel.  That  angel  you 
have  continued.  I  saw  it  again  to-day, 
when  you  so  bravely  stood  by  the  poor 
boy  before  all  that  fearful  company;  but 
you  can  never  carry  it  through  in  /A/s 
house.  For  that,  it  needs  one,  like  our  de- 
ceased lady,  who  can  stamp  with  the  teet, 
and  throw  at  the  servants'  heads  anything 
which  comes  to  hand,  steel  or  iron,  sharp 
knife  and  scissors.  And  so  I  will  rather 
keep  quiet  and  not  lay  anything  more  on 
your  good,  kind  heart ;  for,  you  have  got 
to  fight  for  yourself,  fight  hard,  if  you  will 
keep  ever  so  little  control  in  your  hands. 
He,  the  wicked  old  man,  burrows  under 
your  feet  like  a  mole.  He  will  drive  you 
out  at  any  price,  and  the  other  one,  he  who 


brought  you  to  Schonwerth  —  Don't  be  an- 
gry with  me,  my  lady,  but  I  must  say  it — 
he  will  not  protect  you,  not  uphold  you. 
That  we  all  see  and  know.  When  the  old 
gentleman  carries  it  with  too  high  a  hand, 
the  young  master  turns  his  back  upon 
Schonwerth,  makes  three  crosses,  and 
wanders  out  into  the  wide  world.  What 
goes  on  then  behind  him,  that  is  all  the 
same  to  him,  even  if  the  poor  young  wife's 
there  too." 

The  hot  blood  flushed  Liane's  face. 
What  a  part  was  she  playing  in  this  house  ! 
The  plain,  homely  expressions  of  this  wo- 
man marked  out  in  fearfully  clear  outlines 
her  equivocal,  unworthy  position.  "That 
we  all  see  and  know,"  she  said.  She 
was  then  the  object  of  their  pitying  re- 
marks. All  the  pride  of  the  Trachen- 
bergs,  but  also  her  wounded  female  dignity 
was  aroused  at  once.  Outwardly,  at  least, 
she  must  not  admit  that  she  suffered  any 
humiliations.  "  All  this  arises  from  an 
agreement  between  the  Baron  and  me,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Lohn  ;  no  one  can  give  an  opin- 
ion upon  that,"  she  said,  with  friendly  com- 
posure, holding  out  her  hand  towards  the 
wcman  who,  startled  and  silenced,  bound 
the  dry  cloth  over  the  compress.  At  the 
farther  end  of  the  path  just  then  appeared 
the  lady-of-honor  with  Leo.  "  They  came 
by  the  Duchess'  orders  to  inquire  after  the 
poor  patient." 

The  housekeeper  disappeared  for  a  mo- 
ment within  the  India  house,  while  Liane 
returned  to  the  company,  under  the  oak 
trees.  She  shuddered  as  she  saw  the  Mar- 
shal's white  hands  nervously  tapping  the 
table,  those  fingers  which  had  once  with 
furious  grasp  nearly  suffocated  a  human 
life.  Whether  these  fingers  would  not 
have  murderously  clutched  at  the  throat  of 
that  woman,  who  quickly  following  her, 
went  now  into  the  lodge,  if  he  had  sus- 
pected that  she  knew  that  dark  secret  — 
yes,  had  even  betrayed  it  to  another? 
This  man,  without  knowing  it,  had  a  dark 
shadow  beside  him ;  two  unceasingly  watch- 
ful eyes,  from  the  day  of  this  disclosure, 
were  upon  him.  Who,  behind  this  sullen, 
stony  face,  this  quiet,  unmoved  figure,  would 
have  suspected  anything,  while  calmly  and 
coolly,  as  if  no  terrible  tale  had  just  passed 
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her  lips,  she  presented  to  the  guests,  and 
Liane  also,  a  plate  of  refreshments  1 

The  noise  of  the  departing  carriages  had 
died  away.  At  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the 
Duchess,  Mainau  had  ordered  his  horse 
saddled  to  accompany  her  a  part  of  the 
way.  To  the  court-priest  was  granted  the 
distinction  of  a  seat  beside  the  Duchess, 
while  the  princes  must  content  themselves 
with  a  back  seat  Her  highness  was  evi- 
dently in  a  very  happy  frame  of  mind.  She 
did  not  know  that  at  sight  of  her  compianion 
in  the  carriage  many  a  hand  in  the  capital 
was  secretly  clenched.  Who  would  tell 
her  that  ?  And  even  if — bah  I  what  did 
she  care  for  the  opinion  of  the  people 
when  she  wished  to  honor  her  Church  ? 
The  reigning  line  of  the  ducal  house  was 
not  Catholic  The  crown-prince  and  the 
brother  were  brought  up  in  the  Protestant 
faith  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  side-branch, 
from  which  the  Duchess  sprang,  remained 
in  the  bosom  of  the  "  only  true  Church." 
The  people  of  the  country,  mostly  Protes- 
tan',  were  therefore,  not  much  pleased  in 
the  choice  of  their  sovereign,  when  he 
raised  to  the  throne  the  most  bigoted  of 
his  noble  cousins.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  chaplain  of  this  less  wealthy  side-branch 
became  court-priest,  and  had  not  the  hand 
of  death  suddenly  interfered,  there  would, 
so  ran  the  report,  a  change  of  faith  have 
been  unavoidable  in  the  rule  ;  for  the  Duke 
loved  his  wife  idolatrously,  and  blindly  sub- 
mitted to  her  influence  in  all  things.  Like 
personified  good  and  evil,  they  sat  there 
riding  in  to  Schonwerth,  she  the  roseate, 
beaming  princess,  and  he  the  black-gowned 
priest,  with  his  peculiarly  pallid  face,  which 
to-day  returned  only  a  gloomy  smile  for  all 
the  honors  lavished  upon  him. 

With  a  bow  to  the  Duchess,  Liane  also 
took  leave  of  Mainau,  begging  him  to  allow 
her  now  to  retire  to  her  apartments  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  which  he,  from  his  seat  on 
his  horse,  granted  at  once  with  a  scornful 
smile.  Now  she  was  alone,  the  Marshal 
having  claimed  Leo,  that  he  might  not  be 
too  lonely  at  supper,  should  Mainau  remain 
in  the  city. 

Retiring  to  her  blue  boudoir,  she  threw 
on  a  white  morning  dress,  and  suffering 


from  severe  headache,  directed  her  maid  to 
loosen  her  hair  and  allow  it  to  hang  thus, 
as  this  often  relieved  her. 

In  spite  of  her  headache  and  her  ban- 
daged hand,  she  drew  up  a  small  table  be- 
fore a  lounge  and  sat  down  to  write  to  Ul- 
rica ;  but  in  th^  midst  of  the  letter,  she 
was  forced  to  throw  down  the  pen,  and 
lean  back  to  rest  her  throbbing  head. 

There  she  lay,  supporting  her  head  on 
her  hand,  resting  on  the  blue  pillows,  and 
watching  the  reflection  of  the  sunset  on 
the  blue  satin  walls.  Over  her  bosom  a 
thick  strand  of  the  loosened  hair  fell,  drop- 
ping down  among  the  blue  flowers  of  the 
carpet,  where  it  glittered  like  gold  in  the 
evening  light.  Cool  and  composed  out- 
wardly, within,  feverish  thoughts  chased 
one  another  through  her  excited  brain. 

She  thought  of  that  "ethereal,  lace- 
woven  soul,*'  who  had  flung  knives  and  scis- 
sors around  her.  This  jasmine-scented 
Valerie  had  been  the  pet  of  the  Court ;  that 
evil  old  man  spoke  always  in  rapturous 
ecstacy  of  her ;  and  Mainau  —  he  had 
never  loved  this  wife  —  he  spoke  of  her 
only  with  the  sharpest  scorn.  It  had,  to  be 
sure,  been  only  a  marriage  of  convenience, 
and  besides  a  very  unhappy  one.  But  be 
who  recklessly  threw  off  every  other  op- 
pressive fetter,  he  had  kept  quiet ;  he,  when 
"  matters  were  carried  with  too  high .  a 
hand,"  went  out  into  the  wide  world,  and 
only  death,  not  the  separating  word,  dis- 
solved this  marriage — and  all  that  in  order 
to  avoid  creating  an  eclat  1  What. contra- 
dictions in  this  man,  who,  as  regarded  of- 
fences^ like  love-affairs,  duels,  mad  wagers, 
had  not  the  slightest  consideration  for  pub- 
lic opinion ;  yet  shrunk  back  childishly 
fearful  of  every  act  which  could  imply  the 
committal  of  an  error,  a  mistake  of  the  un- 
derstanding, and  perhaps  excite  a  slight 
scorn  or  mischievous  pleasure  among  his 
fellows.  With  consideration  for  this  weak- 
ness, she  had  to-day  herself  intimated  to 
the  Duchess,  though  in  a  most  forbearing 
manner,  the  approaching  separation;  and 
this  certainly  accorded  with  his  desire,  for 
with  perfect  composure  he  had  acquiesced 
in  her  proposition.  Now  the  torture  would 
soon  be  at  an  end  ;  she  would  be  again  at 
home,  but  without  Leo.    At  this  thought 
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she  buried  her  face  deeper  in  the  pillows, 
for  the  child  had  become  inexpressibly  dear 
to  her,  and  the  separation  would  be  painful 
indeed  ;  but  even  for  his  sake  she  could  no 
longer  make  the  sacrifice  of  remaining  here, 
since  s^le  knew  that  episode  in  the  past  life 
of  the  Marshal,  and  daily,  hourly  must  be  a 
witness  of  the  continued  operation  of  that 
guilty  act,  without  being  able  to  hinder,  or 
even  to  speak.  A  shudder,  as  in  feverish 
chill,  shook  the  gracetul  figure,  as  it  re- 
clined there  ;  she  abhorred  the  very  air 
which  she  must  breath  in  the  company  of 
that  man  with  the  murderous  hands. 

In  the  midst  of  these  thoughts  a  rustling 
noise  struck  her  ear.  It  seemed  as  if  it 
must  be  the  old  man  with  the  impertinent 
smile  who  was  pushing  back  with  his  thin, 
crooked  fingers  the  drapery,  which  hung 
over  the  entrance,  and  she  started  up  with 
a  faint  cry  of  terror. 

"  It  is  I,  Juliane,"  said  Mainau,  entering, 
**  It  is  I  ;  "  as  if  that  were  not  sufficient  to 
startle  her  I  Since  the  time  when  he  con- 
ducted her  to  the  marriage  ceremony,  he  had 
never  entered  her  rooms.  She  sprang  up 
to  grasp  the  bell-rope. 

"  Why  ? "  he  asked,  intercepting  her 
hand. 

Blushing  deeply,  she  flung  her  hair  back 
on  her  neck,  aud  sought  to  conceal  it  by 
pressing  herself  against  the  wall.  "  I  need 
Hannah  a  moment,''  she  said,  in  short  and 
angry  tones. 

He  smiled.  "You  forget  that  at  present 
ladies  appear  on  the  promenade  in  this 
style  of  hair  dressing  —  and  then  why  this 
etiquette  ?  Have  I  not  the  undisputed 
right  to  enter  here  without  announcement, 
and  see  my  sick  wife  when  I  wish  ? "  He 
passed  his  hand  slowly  over  the  luxuriant 
masses  of  silky  hair,  which  in  spite  of  her 
efforts,  streamed  down  again  over  shoul- 
ders and  arms,  and  fell  like  a  tunic  of  gol- 
den meshes  over  the  white  dress.  "What 
magnificence  !  "  said  he. 

"  A  somewhat  paler  shading  of  the  Tra- 
chenberg  family-color,"  she  remarked,  with 
a  bitter  smile,  while  with  her  left  hand  she 
attempted  to  withdraw  her  hair  from  his 
hand. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  startled.  In  her 
tone  and  words  he  must  recognize  that  she 


was  only  repeating  one  of  his  reckless  ex- 
pressions ;  and  was,  evidently,  trying  to  re- 
call where  she  could  have  heard  it.  "  I 
have  brought  a  physician  with  me,  Juliane," 
said  he,  after  a  momentary  silence,  evi- 
dently desiring  to  escape  from  an  unpleas- 
ant recollection.    "  May  he  coriie  in  ?  " 

"  I  will  not  trouble  him.  In  Rildisdorf 
we  were  not  accustomed  to  consult  a  phy- 
sician for  every  little  ailment  —  he  lived  at 
too  great  a  distance,  and  —  "  she  stopped. 
Why,  then,  should  she  again  confess  that 
they  were  too  poor,  and  from  economy 
were  their  own  physicians  ?  "  The  cold 
water  has  already  done  its  duty,"  she 
added,  quickly. 

"  He  shall  not  disturb  you  by  an  examin- 
ation of  your  hand.  To  my  great* relief,  I 
see  it  has  already  allowed  you  to  write,"  he 
answered,  glancing  at  the  writing  utensils, 
and  the  half-written  letter.  "  I  only  wish 
to  prevent  any  evil  effects  from  the  excite- 
ment. I  just  saw  you  tremble,  with  a  kind 
of  nervous  convulsion." 

Then  he  had  been  standing  longer  be- 
hind the  drapery  observing  her.  Why  all 
at  once  this  solicitude,  whereas  by  the  ac- 
cident itself,  and  afterwards  also,  he  had 
displayed  the  most  offensive  coldness  and 
indifierence  ?  Is  that  the  reason  ? "  she 
asked,  with  a  half  smile.  "  You  seem  to 
forget  that  I  have  passed  through  a  very 
different  experience  from  my  associates  in 
rank,  or  I  could  not  have  been  Ulrica's 
sister,  nor  my  brother's  *  colleague.'  We 
really  have  not  had  time  to  consider  and 
cherish  our  nerves  in  an  aristocratic  way. 
We  have  hardened  ourselves  as  those  must 
who  will  remain  independent,  and  be  un- 
hindered in  mental  progress.  I  beg  you  to 
dismiss  the  doctor  at  once  —  he  is  waiting 
outside  ? "  She  spoke  these  last  words 
hastily,  but  with  emphasis.  He  could  not 
mistake  that  she  wished  to  shorten  Ai's^ 
visit  also  to  the  sick  room. 

"  He  is  not  waiting  outside  ;  if  he  were 
he  could  quietly  content  himself,"  he  re- 
plied, stepping  farther  into  the  room,  and 
looking  around.  "  Ah,  see  now  !  The 
blue  boudoir  —  to  speak  honestly,  my  de- 
cided antipathy  —  has  already  become  cosy 
and  habitable.  Those  ivory  groups  against 
the  blue  satin  hangings  make  a  picturesque 
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effect ;  they  enliven  the  room,  as  do  also 
the  azalea  bushes  in  the  window.  And  to 
think  a  table  stands  here  for  once  !  Yes, 
you  see,  it  was  that  which  always  so  re- 
pelled me  —  this  hours-long,  sybaritic,  in- 
dolent lounging  of  Valerie's  in  this  sott  up- 
holstery.*' 

He  <:ast  a  glance  through  the  open  door 
into  the  adjoining  saloon.  ^'  Where  do 
you  paint,  then,  Juliane  ?  I  see  no  ar- 
rangements —  not  in  the  nursery  ?  " 

♦*  No  ;  I  have  established  myself  in  the 
cabinet,  next  to  my  dressing-room." 

"That  narrow  little  comer,  which,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  has  not  even  a  suitable 
light  ?  How  did  you  come  to  this  remark- 
able idea  ?  " 

She  looked  firmly  into  his  face.  "  I  think 
those  who  comprehend  art  in  its  sacred- 
ness,  have  a  few  more  *  feelers  '  in  the  soul. 
These  are  very  sensitive  to  unsympathetic, 
hostile  atmospheres  —  " 

"  And  when  annoyed,  retreat.  That  con- 
tradicts my  views  of  female  dilettanteism. 
I  am  still  right,  even  though  I  have  to-day 
been  convinced  that  there  may  be  excep- 
tions. But  what  will  you  do  now  in  the 
winter  1    The  cabinet  cannot  be  warmed." 

In  winter  ?  "  she  repeated,  in  amazement ; 
but  quickly  recovering  herself.  "Ah,  so 
you  probably  did  not  notice  that  in  the 
garden-saloon  at  Rudisdorf,  there  stands 
an  excellent  stove.  In  spite  of  the  glass 
front-wall  the  large  room  is  easily  heated, 
and  if  it  is  very  cold,  then  I  occupy  a  fine 
warm  corner-room  up  stairs,  with  Ulrica. 
That  room  you  don't  know." 

Very  angry  was  the  look  in  the  eyes 
which  now  glanced  at  the  calm  figure  stand- 
ing there,  whose  heaving  bosom  only  indi- 
cated that  she  spoke  with  almost  breathless 
earnestness. 

"  Does  the  whim  sit  really  so  firm  in 
there  ?"  he  asked,  slowly,  touching  gently 
with  his  finger  her  white  forehead. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  would  desig- 
nate by  this  word,"  she  replied,  gravely, 
shrinking  back  and  involuntarily  passing 
her  hand  over  the  spot  which  he  had 
touched,  as  if  wiping  away  a  stain.  "  For 
*  whims '  my  head  is  still  too  young.  I 
also  am  much  on  my  guard  against  the 
cajoling  of  any  little,  one-sided  fancies. 


But  you  connected  this '  whim  *  with  my 
return  to  Rudisdorf.  Is  not  that  the  wish 
and  will  of  us  both  f  " 

"  I  think  I  have  already  assured  you  of 
the  contrary,"  said  he.  It  was  an  assumed 
calmness  with  which  he  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. She  knew  that  by  the  next  oppos- 
ing word  from  her,  he  would  fiame  up  again, 
but  she  was  not  to  be  intimidated. 

"  At  first,  yes,"  she  granted  ;  but  after- 
wards, in  the  presence  of  the  Duchess,  you 
declared  yourself  fully  acquiescent." 

He  laughed  aloud,  so  bitter  and  shrill, 
that  she  was  shocked  and  silent.  "  I  really 
believe  that  to  your  wounded  pride  it  would 
have  been  a  delightful  satisfaction,  if  in 
that  very  forced  opportunity  created  by  you, 
I  had  daid,  'This  woman  wishes  to  be 
freed  from  me  at  any  price  ;  but  here,  on 
my  knees  I  beg  her  not  to  forsake  me ; 
all  which  I  offer  her  she  throws  down-  at 
my  feet,  and  with  joyful  spirit,  returns  to 
her  former  poverty  and  deprivation,  simply 
in  order  to  —  revenge  herself  1  *  My  fair 
young  lady,  a  revenge  with  such  eclat,  be- 
fore such  ears  as  greedily  caught  at  every 
word  of  yours  to-day,  no  man  allows  to  his 
wife,  even  it  —  he  love  her." 

Dane's  face  turned  pale  with  inward  in- 
dignation. She  was  deeply  wounded.  His 
last  words  she  did  not  hear.  "  She  wished 
to  revenge  herself,"  he  said. 
.  "  Mainau,  I  earnestly  beg  you  not  to 
continue  in  this  unjust  and  offensive  man- 
ner," she  interrupted  him,  with  panting 
breath.  "  Revenge !  I  have  never  had  this 
feeling,  and  to  this  moment  do  not  know  in 
what  manner  it  may  agitate  a  human  bosom; 
but  I  conceive  my  revengeful  inclination 
must  be  preceded  by  passion ;  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  my  sojourn  in  Schonwerth 
has  awakened  such  in  me,  in  any  direction 
whatever.  The  Marshal  ^las  often  deeply 
irritated  me  ;  but  I  have  explained  to  your- 
self that  I  always  regard  him  as  a  sick 
man,  and  as  far  as  possible  repel  his  at- 
tacks with  calm  blood.  And  towards  you  ? 
How  could  I  wish  to  revenge  provocations, 
which  ought  not  to  be  such,  and  therefore 
are  not  such  to  me  ?  Neither  of  us  can  in- 
flict a  great  pam  on  the  other." 

"  Juliane  !  be  on  your  guard  !  At  this 
moment  every  word  of  yours  is  a  well-aimed 
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stab.  You  know  very  well  that  you  are 
embittered." 

"  I  deny  it  decidedly,"  said  she,  calmly 
and  undisturbed.  "  Wounded  and  discour- 
aged I  am,  but  not  embittered.  Discour- 
aged, because  my  occupation  in  your  house 
appears  to  me  like  drawing  water  in  a  sieve; 
in  Leo's  education  even  this  conviction 
presses  upon  me, —  there  is  too  much  work- 
ing against  me  on  every  side.  I  just  com- 
menced writing  to  Ulrica  about  this 
matter  —  " 

"  Ah,  that  is  the  best  opportunity  to  in- 
form myself,"  he  exclaimed,  stepping 
quickly  to  the  table. 

"You  will  not  do  that,  Mainau,"  said 
she,  gravely,  but  with  trembling  lips,  while 
she  laid  her  hand  protestingly  on  the  arm 
which  was  extended  towards  the  letter. 

"  That  I  certainly  s/taU  do,"  said  he, 
shaking  off  her  hand  violently.  **  I  have 
the  indisputable  right  to  read  any  of  my 
wife's  letters  which  seem  to  me  suspicious. 
Look  in  the  mirror,  there,  Juliane  1  Such 
pale  lips  show  a  bad  conscience.  I  will 
read  your  letter  aloud  to  you." 

He  stepped  to  the  window  and  read 
aloud,  with  sarcastic  emphasis,  "  In  four- 
teen days,  at  the  latest,  I  shall  come  to 
Rudisdorf  to  remain  forever,  Ulrica.  There 
stands  this  shout  of  liberation  so  cold  and 
insensible  on  the  paper.  It  can  give  you 
no  conception,  how  bright  and  sunny  all  is 
within  me,  since  I  know  that  I  shall  live 
again  with  you  and  Magnus."  —  "Poor 
Schonwerth  ! "  interrupted  he,  with  bitter 
mockery.  "  Do  not  think  that  this  disso- 
lution is  a  violent  one ;  it  is  performed 
with  perfect  consistency  between  two  souls 
who  for  all  eternity  could  never  have  be- 
longed to  each  other;  of  whom  the  one 
shrinks  from  making  a  sensation  before 
M^  wor/d,  while  the  other  trembles  before 
every  angry  word  which  may  disturb  the 
stillness  of  domestic  life.  The  breach 
therefore,  takes  place  quietly,  noiselessly. 
The  scandal-loving  world  will  remain  un- 
satisfied. Some  day  the  Baroness  Mainau 
will  have  disappeared  from  Castle  Schon- 
werth, noiselessly  disappeared  from  the 
rooms  where  she  for  a  short  time  ruled  as 
a  *  shadowy  mistress,'  from  the  memory  of 
the  servants,  who  from  the  first  moment. 


comprehended  her  untenable  position,  and 
in  the  new-comer  at  once  saw  and  pitied 
the  departing  one.  And  your  Liane  ?  They 
did  not  take  her  up  by  the  roots  from  her 
native  soil.  After  this  short  interruption, 
she  will  grow  again,  higher  still  under  the 
sunshine  of  yoiir  eyes  ;  don't  you  think  so, 
Ulrica  ?  You  know  I  always  thought  it 
cruel,  to  cut  off  branches  and  put  their 
wounds  into  ice-cold  water.  And  now  this 
sympathy  has  become  alive  within  me ;  I 
know  how  it  pains.  Some  bold  shoots  and 
sprouts  of  my  soul  I  leave  withering  here 
in  Schonwerth  —  that  too  sure  confidence 
in  my  own  moral  strengtH,  and  that  impru- 
dent challenging  to  society  which  has  not  a 
particle  of  the  breath  of  life  in  it  for  me  and 
my. views.  This  lesson  can  do  me  no  harm. 
See,  when  *A^*  on  the  terrace,  said  to  our 
mother,  *  Love  I  cannot  give  her ;  but  I  am 
also  conscientious  enough  not  to  wish  to 
awaken  it  in  her  heart,'  I  ought  to  have 
gone  down  and  quietly  laid  the  ring  back 
in  his  hand  ;  not  on  account  of  the  withheld 
love — to  that  I  had  no  right ;  I  also  brought 
him  no  such  feeling;  but  because  the  last 
words  proclaimed  an  unbounded  vanity — " 
The  blood  rushed  darkly  into  Mainau's 
face.  He  stopped  reading  for  a  moment, 
and  cast  an  angry  but  unsteady  look  at  his 
wife.  When  he  had  spoken  of  a  bad  con-- 
science,  she  had  quietly  folded  her  arms  on 
her  bosom  ;  and  so  she  still  stood  ;  only  it 
seemed  as  if  she  now  drew  her  slender  fig- 
ure more  proudly  up  as  he  looked  at  her  — 
a  delicate,  beautifully  arched  foot  appeared 
under  the  hem  of  her  dress  —  bracing  it 
firmly  there,  an  unwonted  attitude  for 
this  graceful,  supple  figure.  But  the  dark 
blonde  lashes  lay  deep  on  the  cheeks  ; 
without  wishing  to  do  so,  she  was  saying 
a  disagreeable  truth  to  her  husband's  face  ; 
he  must  be  mortified,  and  she  blushed 
with  him. 

He  stepped  nearer  to  her.  "You  are 
perfectly  correct  in  your  judgment,"  said 
he,  apparently  controlling  himself;  "  I  am 
not  blind  to  this,  my  great  weakness  ;  and 
when  I  now  consider  that  you,  with  your 
fine  ear,  and  your  sharp  criticism,  heard 
such  a  coarse  expression  from  me,  the 
blood  does  flush  my  face.  But  now,  you 
stern  judge,  I  also  make  a  reproach  to  you. 
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I  was  vain  ;  but  you  were  false,  as  you, 
contempt  in  your  heart,  closed  your  lips  and 
went  with  me  —  " 

"Read  a  few  lines  more,"  she  inter- 
rupted, entreatingly,  without  looking  up. 

He  returned  to  the  window  —  it  was 
growing  dark.  "  I  know  that  atter  such  an 
expression  trom  his  nK)uth,  I  should  never, 
never  be  tempted  to  entertain  even  a  spark 
of  sympathy  for  him,"  he  read  in  a  lower 
tone  now,  "  and  that  nevertheless  I  went 
with  him,  and  a  second  time  profaned  the 
sacred  '  Yes,'  at  the  altar,  that  made  me  an 
accomplice  in  this  monstrous  crime ;  and 
for  that  there  \i  no  palliation,  for  I  was 
long  past  the  years  of  simple,  irresponsible 
girlhood." 

Now  she  flew  to  him  and  attempted  to 
seize  the  letter ;  but  with  his  strong  arm, 
he  restrained  her,  while  with  his  head 
pressed  against  the  glass,  be  read  on. 
"  Ulrica,  Mainau  is  a  handsome  man  ;  he 
is  lavishly  supplied  with  that  esprit  which 
sparkles  and  dazzles  in  conversation,  which, 
with  its  inimitable  nonchalance,  may  well 
fascinate  a  woman's  heart.  But  how  does 
this  brilliant  saloon-star  pale  beside  our 
quiet  thinker  in  Rudisdorf  studio,  beside 
Magnus,  in  whose  frail,  unpretending  body 
is  lodged  a  restless,  working  mind,  behind 
whose  thoughtful  brow  the  theatrical 
*  What  kind  of  an  effect  have  you  made  ? ' 
has  never  found  room  I  See,  now  !  in  this 
one  question  lies  the  root  of  all  the  follies 
which  are  reported  of  Mainau  —  his  duels, 
love-affairs,  even  his  adventures  in  foreign 
lands,  where  he  liked  to  disport  himself 
fantastic  as  some  fairy-prince.  How  in- 
structive might  these  journeys  have  been  ! 
yet  he  seems  to  have  caught  from  them 
only  the  striking,  the  eftective,  the  dazzling. 
No  one  is  more  conscious  of  his  faults  than 
himself ;  yet  on  no  account  would  he  re- 
nounce one  of  them,  because  they  are  the 
transgressions  of  a  gay  cavalier,  and  by  the 
superficial,  aristocratic  world  are  flatteringly 
termed  *  original.'  With  more  seriousness, 
and  more  sternness  to  himself,  and  less 


flattered  by  frivolpus  women,  he  could  have 
been  a  complete  man  ;  bnt  —  "  here  she 
had  thrown  down  the  pen. 

"  It  is  true  ;  you  are  not  embittered,  Juli- 
ane,"  said  he,  with  an  ironical,  but  pecu- 
liarly hoarse  laugh,  as  he  laid  the  letter 
down.  *'  Embitterment  admits  not  the  ob- 
jective, unimpassioned  criticism  with  which 
you  have  here  searched  my  whole  being 
and  doing,  like  an  unfortunate,  impaled  but- 
terfly under  a  microscope.  Farther,  you 
are  perfectly  right,  when  with  this  concep- 
tion of  my  character,  you  seek  at  any  price 
to  free  yourself  from  me.  After  what  has 
taken  place  to-day,  that  will  not  be  difficult 
—  even  in  inexorable  Rome,  that  one  ground 
for  separation  cannot  be  overlooked  —  I 
have  struck  you." 

"  Mainau  I  "  she  exclaimed  —  the  tone  in 
which  he  spoke  seemed  to  thrill  through 
her  very  soul. 

Without  looking  up,  he  stepped  past  her 
into  the  saloon.  Here,  after  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room,  he  walked  to  the  glass- 
door  and  looked  gloomily  out  into  the  even- 
ing twilight.  How  would  friend  Rudiger 
laugh,  could  he  look  into  the  apartments  of 
the  young  wife  I  She  stood  between  the 
white  azalea  bushes  in  the  blue  boudoir; 
with  all  the  lustre  of  tl)e  famed  German 
Lorelei  hair,  the  despised  red  locks,  which 
"  he  "  "  might  tolerate  in  a  wife,  but  never 
in  a  mistress  of  his  affections,"  loosened, 
fell  down  among  the  white  blossoms,  and 
the  contemned  pale  violet  eyes,  were  gaz- 
ing before  her  with  an  expression  of  iron 
determination.  And  Mainau  ?  But  a  short 
time  ago  he  prophetically  characterized  the 
letters  which  he  should  receive  from  her  as 
"  the  stiff  exercises  of  a  grave  school-girl, 
with  household  affairs  for  a  theme."  Now 
he  had  read  one  of  her  letters  —  the  tumult 
evidently  heaving  behind  that  frowning 
brow,  the  nervous  play  of  the  fingers  on 
glass,  did  not  indicate  that  composure  of 
mind  which  ensured  "  a  restful  night "  as 
he  had  foretold. 

yu/ia  A.  Sprague. 
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My  Bookcase 

WE  had  left  our  old  home  and  parted 
with  most  of  our  furniture,  only  re- 
serving what  we  needed  to  furnish  one  or 
two  rooma.  In  arranging  our  new  rooms 
Tve  (that  is,  my  mother  and  I)  found  that 
there  had  been  no  bookcase  reserved  tor 
me.  By  some  neglect  on  our  part,  mine 
had  been  sold,  and  the  only  one  saved  was 
the  mahogany  bookcase  that  had  contained 
my  father's  library.  But  my  own  books 
were  piled  here  and  there,  and  a  bookcase 
I  must  have.  So  "setting  my  wits  to 
work,"  I  resolved  to  have  one  with  as  little 
expense  as  possible.  As  our  present  abode 
was  not  likely  to  be  a  permanent  one,  we 
thought  it  not  well  to  be  at  much  expense 
in  our  furnishings.  Going  into  the  cellar 
oi  our  boarding-honse,  I  found  an  empty 
peach-crate,  which  I  brought  up,  and  asked 
our  landlady  to  let  me  have.  She  very 
willingly  granted  my  request,  when  I  took 
it  into  the  back  yard  and  sawed  it  in  two, 
making  it  half  the  depth  it  was  before.  I 
then  placed  one  part  on  the  top  of  the  other, 
nailing  the  two  parts  firmly  together,  mak- 
ing four  book  shelves,  there  being  a  separ- 
ation in  the  original  crate.  Then  taking  it 
to  my  room,  I  found  a  bundle  ot  Turkey 
red  (a  kipd  of  cloth  ladies  know  about) 
which  material  was  left  over  from  some 
piece  of  work  years  ago,  and  which  I  had 
handled  many  a  time  sinqe,  wishing  I  could 
make  use  of  it,  and  have  it  out  of  my  way. 
I  now  took  these  pieces,  and  unrolling 
them,  fitted  them  to  my  skeleton  bookcase, 
tacking  it  on  in  some  places  plain,  and 
others  in  folds,  and  arranging  drapery  at 
the  top  and  sides,  until  nothing  of  the 
frame  could  be  seen. 

My  bookcase  being  completed,  I  began 
to  arrange  niy  books.  On  the  upper  shelf, 
the  drapery  will  only  admit  of  four  or  five 
volumes  being  seen  midway  of  the  shelf, 
and  here  I  placed  the  books  1  had  when  a 
child.  The  covers  are  somewhat  fadedi 
and  those  which  are  the  most  so  are 
placed  under  the  drapery  where  their  un- 
sightly appearance  will  not  be  manifest  to 
my  visitors.  But  I  have  them  handy  for 
any  purpose  of  my  own,  for  these  books  of 
my  childhood  are  very  dear  to  me.»   At  the 


upper  left-hand  corner  are  Sargent's  Tem- 
perance Tales,  in  their  pale  yellow  covers  ; 
"  My  Mother's  Gold  Ring  "  ;  "  A  Sectarian 
Thing " ;  and  others  of  this  series.  On 
the  same  shelf  I  have  Miss  Martineau's 
"  Brook  and  Brook  Farm  "  ;  Miss  Sedg- 
wick's "  Means  and  Ends  "  ;  her  "  Poor 
Rich  Man  and  Rich  Poor  Man  "  ;  and  her 
"  Home "  ;  books  that  had  such  a  charm 
for  me  when  a  child.  Next  comes  Mary 
Howitt's  "  Strive  and  Thrive,"  and  her 
"  Hope  On,  Hope  Ever  " ;  also  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  "  Harry,  and  Lucy "  ;  and  her 
"  Rosamond,"  in  three  volumes  each.  My 
little  nieces  are  very  fond  of  looking  at  the 
pictures  in  the  last  two  named  books,  find- 
ing much  to  interest  them  in  the  queer 
looking  bonnets,  and  other  quaint  articles 
of  dress.  I  manage  to  read  a  little  to  them 
from  these  books  when  they  come  to  see 
me ;  but  I  am  cautious  not  to  read  much 
for  fear  that  they  will  not  like  the  didactic 
style.  By  giving  them  but  a  small  portion 
of  Miss  Edgeworth  at  a  time,  I  hope  to 
create  a  taste  for  more.  In  the  address 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  to  the  Public 
School  children  at  the  Music  Hall  Festival 
in  Boston  last  year,  he  said,  "  I  hope  you 
read  good  books.  I  am  afraid  there  are 
too  many  story  books,  too  many  newspa- 
pers, and  that  the  young  men  do  not  read 
as  good  books  as  their  fathers  did."  He 
then  mentioned  the  works  of  Scott,  Plu- 
tarch and  the  stories  of  Miss  Edgeworth 
as  worthy  their  careful  attention. 

In  that  admirable  book  of  Mr.  Hale's 
"  How  to  Do  It,"  in  the  chapter  entitled 
"  Life  with  Children,"  he  remarks  thus : 
**  There  is  a  well-studied  picture  of  this 
mixed-up  life  of  boys  and  girls  who  are 
quite  strangers  to  them  in  the  end  of  Miss 
Edgeworth's  *  Sequel  to  Frank,'  —  a  book 
which  I  cannot  get  the  young  people  to 
read  as  much  as  I  wish  they  would.  And 
I  do  not  at  this  moment  remember  any 
other  sketch  of  it  in  fiction  quite  so  well 
managed,  with  so  little  over-statement,  and 
with  so  much  real  good  sense  which  chil- 
dren may  read  to  advantage."  In  another 
chapter  of  the  same  book,  Mr.  Hale  quotes 
from  **  Harry  and  Lucy  "  ;  also  from  "  Pat- 
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ronage,"  of  which  book  he  says,  "  I  am  so 
sorry  you  boys  and  girls  will  not  read." 
And  from  still  another  of  Miss  Edgeworth's 
stories  he  makes  a  quotation  in  the  same 
book.  Notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  by 
Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Hale  and  many  other 
wise  men  and  women,  young  people  of  the 
present  day  will  avoid  Miss  Edgeworth's 
stories,  and  occupy  their  time  in  reading 
books  that  are  written  by  authors  of  infe- 
rior worth. 

Within  a  few  months,  I  have  met  with 
the  wife  of  a  Universalist  clergyman  in  the 

town  of  J ,  Wisconsin,  an  acquaintance 

of  mine  before  her  marriage.  I  inquired 
for  her  children,  whom  I  had  never  seen, 
w^hing  to  know  their  tastes,  temperaments, 
&c.  She  told  me  of  one  of  her  daughters, 
twelve  years  of  age,  who  was  very  fond  of 
reading  Scott's  works,  both  his  prose  and 
poetry,  and  that  she  also  enjoyed  reading 
Shakspeare.  I  then  said  to  her,  "  You  or 
her  father  must  have  directed  her  taste, 
which  is  as  I  think  it  should  be.  I  have 
been  pained  to  see  girls  and  boys  choosing 
their  own  reading  entirely,  often  selecting 
books  that  are  either  not  proper  for  any 
one  to  read,  or  are  only  suited  to  persons  of 
mature  judgment."  The  lady  answered 
me  by  saying  that  the  only  way  that  her 
daughter's  taste  had  been  guided  by  any 
efforts  of  her  parents,  was  that  they  always 
surrounded  their  children  with  books  of  a 
healthful  character.  They  looked  out  to 
see  that  no  others  were  in  their  home  li- 
brary, nor  were  any  others  brought  into 
their  house.  The  children  saw  the  books 
that  their  parents  read,  and  heard  them  dis- 
cussing their  merits.  The  daughter  al- 
luded to,  enjoyed  reading  aloud  to  her 
mother,  often  reading  the  book  a  second 
time.  This  is  a  most  excellent  way  of  re- 
taining what  one  reads.  Many  persons 
say  they  can't  remember  what  they  read. 
The  wonder  is  that  they  remember  so 
much,  when  they  read  with  so  little  system 
or  attention,  and  books  which  are  not  of  a 
character  to  improve  one's  memory. 

I  know  of  two  little  girls  who  have  blank 
books  in  which  they  write  the  names  of  all 
the  books  they  read.  Some  friend  started 
this  plan  for  them  when  they  were  but  six 


or  seven  years  of  age.  I  hope  they  will 
keep  up  the  practice,  as  it  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  make  them  more  systematic  in 
their  reading,  and  I  hope,  make  them  more 
choice  in  their  selection  of  books,  especial- 
ly if  their  mothers  have  an  eye  to  the 
matter. 

And  now  to  return  to  my  bookcase,  after 
this  digression.  The  next  in  order  is  mr 
religious  shelf.  Here  I  have  first  placed 
Thomas  d  Kempis'  "  Imitation  of  Christ." 
The  book  is  out  of  sight  of  my  good  moth- 
er, unless  she  makes  a  thorough  search  of 
my  bookcase.  The  drapery  overhangs  my 
second  shelf,  so  as  to  conceal  two  or  three 
books  at  each  end.  I  feel  that  it  is  not 
well  for  one  of  my  mother's  advanced  years 
to  read  much  an  author  who  has  made  self- 
denial  the  prominent  lesson  of  his  inval- 
uable work,  for  her  life  has  been  so  much 
one  of  sacrifice  for  others  thus  far.  But  I 
must  have  the  book  handy  for  myself. 
Here  is  something  I  read  from  it  this  morn- 
ing: "Endeavor  to  be  always  patient  of 
the  faults  and  imperfections  of  others  ;  for 
thou  hast  many  faults  and  imperfections  of 
thine  own  that  require  reciprocation  of  for- 
bearance. If  thou  art  not  able  to  make 
thyself  what  thou  wishest  to  be,  how  canst 
thou  expect  to  mould  another  by  thy  will  ?  " 
Here  is  a  characteristic  expression  of  d 
Kempis :  "  Our  dependence  upon  God 
should  be  so  entire  and  absolute  that  we 
should  never  think  it  necessary  in  any  kind 
of  distress  to  have  recourse  to  human  con- 
solation." 

Next  I  have  placed  Jeremy  Taylor's 
"Holy  Living  and  Dying."  I  recall  the 
following  passage  from  this  work,  which  it 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind :  "Never  talk  with 
any  man,  or  undertake  any  trifling  employ- 
ment merely  to  pass  the  time  away ;  for 
every  day  well  spent  may  become  a  day  of 
salvation." 

I  will  add  a  quotation  from  Fenelon,  who 
is  the  third  author  on  this  shelf,  and  this 
extract  very  appropriately  follows  the  one 
I  have  made  from  Taylor :  "  We  shall  find 
occasions  to  do  good  everywhere;  they 
surround  us ;  it  is  the  will  that  is  needed. 
The  deepest  solitudes,  when  we  seem  to 
have  the  least  communication  with  others, 
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will  furnish  us  with  means  of  doing  good 
to  our  lellow  beings,  and  of  glorifying  him 
who  is  their  Master  and  ours." 

My  next  book  is  "Thoughts  in  My  Gar- 
den," by  Mary  G.  Ware.  One  who  has 
not  read  the  work  can  judge  of  its  charac- 
ter from  the  following  extract.  Speaking 
of  her  garden,  she  sa\  s :  "  I  began  it  as  an 
amuyementy  but  found  it  a  true  recreation. 
I  began  with  thinking  of  cultivating  only  it, 
and  to  my  surprise  found  it  immediately 
began  to  cultivate  me.  .  I  hoped  to  find 
bodily  health  from  working  in  it,  and  found 
mental  health  far  more."  Those  who  en- 
joy the  cultivation  of  flowers  will  find  this 
book  very  suggestive  ;  and  those  who  seek 
for  spiritual  culture  will  meet  with  much 
that  is  helpful. 

Here  are  my  two  volumes  of  Robertson's 
"Life  and  Letters."  "A  truer  Christian 
than  Frederick  Robertson  never  adorned 
any  religious  community,"  said  one  who 
knew  his  worth.  We  who  are  familiar  with 
his  life  and  writings  may  add  that  we  know 
of  no  more  spiritual  and  suggestive  a 
preacher  and  writer,  nor  of  one  whose  life- 
was  more  simple  and  devoted  to  the  good 
of  others.  There  are  many  fine  thoughts 
that  might  be  selected  from  his  writings, 
but  I  will  give  one  of  his,  on  friendship, 
which  impressed  me  the  first  time  that  I 
read  it.  He  asks  why  John  was  the  best 
beloved  disciple,  and  adds :  "  I  suppose  we 
learn  from  the  fact  the  righteousness  of 
personal  preferences,  —  certain  minds  be- 
ing more  akin  to  other  human  minds  than 
certain  others ;  but  also  that  in  the  highest 
hearts  this  affinity  will  be  determined  by 
spiritual  resemblances,  not  mere  accidental 
agreeabilities,  accomplishments  or  polite- 
ness or  pleasant  manners  ?  "  I  hope  some 
day  to  own  Robertson's  Sermons,  but  for 
the  present  will  be  satisfied  in  having  ac- 
cess to  public  libraries  where  they  can  be 
procured. 

The  next  volume,  "The  Crown  of 
Thorns,"  by  E.  H.  Chapin,  is  a  favorite  of 
my  mother's,  and  from  this  book  I  will  copy 
something  that  has  made  an  impression 
upon  me,  and  which  I  hope  will  make  me 
stronger  to  bear  disappointment  hereafter : 
"We  can  conceive   no  possible  way  by 


which  one  one  can  be  made  personally 
strong  without  his  own  effort ;  no  possible 
way  by  wHich  the  mind  can  be  enriched 
and  strengthened  where  it  \s  lifted  up  iH" 
stead  of  climbing  for  itself;  no  way,  there- 
fore, in  which  life  could  be  at  all  a  worthy 
achievement,  if  it  were  a  plain  of  ease  in- 
stead of  holding  every  word  of  knowledge 
and  of  power  under  the  guard  of  diflSculty 
and  the  requisition  of  endeavor.  And  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  greatest  successes 
grow  out  of  great  failures.  In  numerous 
instances  the  result  is  better  that  comes 
after  a  series  of  abortive  experiences  than 
it  would  have  been  had  it  come  at  once. 
For  all  these  successive  failures  induce  a 
skill,  which  is  so  much  additional  power 
working  into  the  final  achievement.  .  .  . 
We  should  thank  past  ages  and  other  men 
not  only  tor  what  they  have  left  us  of  great 
things  done,  but  for  the  heritage  of  their 
failures." 

When  my  young  friend  L.  sat  in  her 
chamber  grieving  for  the  death  of  her  first- 
born, good  Aunt  E.  (beckoning  me  to  fol- 
low,) entered  the  room  with  this  book  of 
Dr.  Chapin's  in  her  hand,  and  seating  her- 
self, read  in  her  soft,  musical  voice  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  chapter  entitled  "  Mission 
of  Little  Children :  "  "  In  death  the  little 
child  has  a  mission  for  us.  Through  that 
very  departure  he  accomplishes  for  us,  per- 
haps, what  he  could  not  accomplish  by  life. 
These  affections  which  he  has  awakened, 
we  have  considered  how  strong  they  are. 
They  are  stronger,  are  they  not,  than  any 
attachment  to  mere  things  of  this  earth  ? 
But  that  child  has  gone  from  us,  —  gone 
into  the  unseen,  the  spiritual  world.  What 
then?  Do  our  affections  sink  back  into 
our  hearts,  become  absorbed  and  forgot- 
ten? Oh,  no!  they  reach  out  after  that 
little  one ;  they  follow  him  into  the  unseen 
and  spiritual  world.  Thus  are  we  brought 
in  contact  with  that  world ;  thus  it  is  made 
a  great  and  vivid  reality  to  us,  —  perhaps 
for  the  first  time.  .  .  .  Behold,  then, 
what  a  little  child  can  perform  for  us 
through  its  death  I  It  makes  real  and  at- 
tractive to  us  that  spiritual  world  to  which 
it  has  gone,  and  it  calls  forth  affections 
from  earth  to  that  true  life  which  is  the 
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great  end  of  our  being,  which  is  the  object 
of  all  our  discipline,  our  mingled  joy  and 
suffering  here  upon  earth."  * 

These  beautiful  words,  combined  with 
the  sweet  tones  in  which  they  were  uttered, 
turned  the  thoughts  of  the  weeping  mother 
into  a  new  channel,  and  she  was  strength- 
ened and  comforted,  as  has  been  many  an- 
other by  the  same  words. 

The  next  book  on  my  shelf,  "  Over  the 
River,"  by  T.  B.  Thayer,  has  also  much  in 
it  of  comfort  to  those  who  have  parted  with 
children.  I  copy  the  following  pleasing 
and  consoling  truth  :  "  How  delightful  the 
thought  that  you  have  a  child  in  heaven  ! 
Perhaps  hitherto  heaven  has  been  in  your 
thought  as  a  kind  of  foreign  land,  afar  off, 
in  which  you  had  little  or  no  interest,  and 
about  which  you  had  no  desire  to  hear.  . 
,  .  But  now,  how  different !  Now  that 
your  dear  child  has  gone  to  reside  there, 
heaven  is  no  longer  a  foreign  country,  no 
longer  afar  off,  but  near  to  you.  And  you 
think  of  it  constantly,  and  love  to  hear  and 
talk  about  it,  and  when  the  time  comes  you 
will  go,  with  sweet  anticipation  of  meeting, 
and  being  welcomed  by,  your  angel  child." 

There  is  much  said  in  this  work  ot  Rev. 
Mr.  Thayer's  on  the  blessing  of  a  cheerful 
piety,  as  follows  :  "  There  is  always  some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for,  even  in  the  dark- 
est life.  We  should  never  let  the  taking 
away  of  one  blessing,  however  precious, 
blind  us  to  the  value  of  those  that  are  left 
We  should  not  forget,  in  the  sickness  of 
tonday,  the  many  days  and  years  in  which 
we  have  enjoyed  perfect  health,  and  been 
free  from  pain,  and  able  to  go  about  our 
daily  duties  without  fatigue  or  suffering. 
How  few  the  days  of  rain  and  storm,  com- 
pared with  those  that  are  calm  and  sunny. 
.  \  .  If  we  faithfully  register  every  day 
in  the  year  which  brings  us  some  sweet- 
ness, some  enjoyment  or  some  comfort, 
we  shall  feel  rebuked  for  our  many  nKJtst 
accusations  against  our  Heavenly  Father, 
when  we  find  how  near  the  register  comes 
to  three  hundred  and  sixty-five ! " 

On  the  same  book-shelf  are  my  two  vol- 
umes of  **  Hymns  of  the  Ages."  The  sec- 
ond series  I  lent  to  a  dear  friend,  who, 
when  she  returned  it,  apologized  for  having 
kept  it  so  long.    On  examining  it,  after  her 


departure,  I  felt  that  I  would  gladly  lend 
any  of  my  books  for  so  long  a  time,  if  they 
would  only  be  returned  to  me  thus  beauti- 
fied. A  paraphrase  of  the  twenty-third 
psalm  was  accompanied  by  a  pencil  draw- 
ing of  the  Good  Shepherd,  leading  his 
flocks  among  green  pastures  and  beside 
still  waters.  Underneath  a  hymn  on 
"Trust,"  had  been  drawn  a  figure  of  a 
sleeping  child.  A  hymn  on  "  Peace  "  was 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  doves.  There 
were  other  symbolical  illustrations  equally 
beautiful  and  suggestive. 

On  the  right  side  of  this  shelf  are  Chan- 
ning*s  works  and  PUgrim's  Progress. 

The  next  shelf  contains  my  Shakspeare, 
Hudson's  School  edition.  Here  may  be 
found  the  poems  of  Wordsworth  and  Bry- 
ant There  are  associations  connected 
with  most  of  my  books  on  this  poetical 
shelf  that  I  would  not  part  with  for  the 
privilege  of  having  had  all  the  money  I 
wished  at  any  one  time,  to  buy  the  same 
number  of  books  that  I  now  have  upon  this 
shelf.  Here  is  my  Tennyson,  given  me 
one  Christmas  by  a  Sunday  School  pupil, 
though  he  may  long  since  have  forgotten 
the  fact.  This  copy  of  Tennyson  bears 
the  mark  of  use.  Here  are  marginal  notes 
accompanying  "  Locksley  Hall,"  **  Sea 
Dreams,"  and  other  poems :  notes  taken 
when  I  took  the  book  with  me  to  public 
readings  given  by  Dr.  Melville  Bell  and 
Miss  Cushman,  where  these  pieces  were 
read. 

The  next  book  is  "  Among  the  Hills  and 
Other  Poems,"  by  Whittier,  the  only  vol- 
ume I  as  yet  own  by  the  Quaxer  poet.  I 
can  hardly  fail  to  mention  here  the  delight 
which  I  experienced  on  first  reading  the 
"Clear  Vision"  in  this  volume.  It  was 
one  sunny  afternoon  in  February  when  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
"  leafless  boughs  "  were  very  conspicuous 
from  my  window.  The  poet's  thoughts 
had  become  mine,  for  it  was  but  a  short 
time  before  that  I  had  been  released 

^*  From  couch  of  pain  and  curtained  room," 

and  realized  once  more,  in  its  fulness,  the 
blessing  of  God's  light  and  air.  My  neph- 
ew, who  presented  me  this  little  volume 
when  it  was  first  published,  little  knew  the 
source  of  happiness  it  was  to  be  to  me 
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from  the  one  poem  which  met  the  deepest 
feelings  of  my  nature  at  that  time. 

The  next  on  this  shelf  is  "Poetical 
Dramas  for  Home  and  School,"  presented 
me  by  the  author  a  few  months  since. 
This  book  has  peculiar  attractions  for  me, 
owing  to  my  having  been  associated  with 
the  compiler  in  arranging  these  dramas  for 
performance  at  many  an  entertainment,  for 
the  beneht  of  some  benevolent  object,  or  at 
a  Sunday  School  exhibition.  The  enthu- 
siasm with  which  they  were  received  by 
the  public,  induced  this  lady  friend  of  mine 
to  have  them  published  in  this  lorm.  In 
looking  over  these  dramas  now,  I  recall 
the  forms  and  voices  of  those  who  took 
part  in  them  in  years  gone  by,  and  am  im- 
pressed with  the  thought  of  how  many  of 
these  are  in  the  spirit  world.  The  same 
number  of  years  intervening  bring  like 
changes  to  all  communities. 

Next  comes  the  beautiful  volume  of  Lan- 
dor's  exquisite  poems,  entitled  "  Cameos," 
which  was  presented  me  last  Christmas  by 
a  nephew.  Landor  has  been  no  favorite  of 
mine.  I  have  felt  that  his  poetry  was  too 
artistic  for  me,  but  this  volume  contains 
gems  that  seem  to  me  unsurpassed  in  Eng- 
lish literature.  Some  of  my  preferences 
are  the  following  poems :  The  Brier ;  On 
Music  ;  To  Youth  ;  and  To  Age.  The  In- 
troduction to  the  book  is  a  help  to  an  ap- 
pieciation  of  these  poems. 

Following  the  last-named  book  is  the 
fourth  volume  of  Mrs.  Browning's  poems. 
This  was  published  after  her  death,  and 
contains  a  memorial  of  the  author.  As  I 
was  starting  on  a  journey,  a  few  years 
since,  a  cousin  gave  me  this  odd  volume  of 
poems  to  read  in  the  cars.  He  had  bought 
the  book  at  an  auction  sale  of  uncalled-for 
goods  at  an  express  office.  That  this  vol- 
ume contains  De  Profundis,  Mother  and 
Poet,  and  The  Last  Curl,  make  the  book  a 
desirable  one  for  me  to  own. 

My  two  volumes  of  Longfellow,  in  blue 
and  gold,  and  a  pocket  edition  of  "  Poems 
of  the  Pleasures,"  complete  my  books  on 
this  shelf. 

Pocket  editions  of  the  poets  are  very 
convenient  to  have,  as  one  often  has  to 
wait  at  railway  stations,  and  other  places, 


where  a  little  book  will  help  to  pass  the 
time  pleasantly.  In  this  way  I  have  com- 
mitted the  greater  portion  of  Campbell's 
"  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  in  the  last-mentioned 
volume.  On  looking  at  a  fly-leaf  of  this 
book  I  find  these  notes,  showing  places 
where  I  have  been  delayed,  and  have  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  the  time  agreeably  and 
profitably  in  committing  poetry  to  memory : 
"  Dentist's  office,  Hamilton  Place,  Boston, 

Dec.  28,  1868 ;  "  "  Probate  Office,  B , 

Court  House,  Jan.  11,  1869;"  "On  the 
Mississippi  steamer  Golden  Era,  Sept.  11, 
1870;"  Railroad  station.  Providence,  Feb. 
23,  1871." 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  had  pre- 
sented me  "  Our  New  Departure,"  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Brooks.  I  have  not  taken  the  time  to 
read  the  book  yet,  but  am  anticipating  the 
pleasure  of  doing  so,  as  I  like  the  religious 
zeal  of  the  writer  which  I  perceive  from 
glancing  over  the  work,  and  which  is  al- 
lowed by  his  critics.  I  shall  place  this 
new  book  midway  of  my  religious  shelf, 
which  is  the  second  in  my  bookcase. 

I  now  come  to  my  fourth  shelf.  First 
are  my  two  volumes  of  Hawthorne's  "Twice 
Told  Tales,"  accompanied  by  a  portrait  of 
the  author.  These  books  I  owned  before 
we  had  a  public  library  in  our  town,  conse- 
quently they  bear  the  marks  of  usage  from 
frequent  lendmgs.  These  short  tales  of 
Hawthorne's  I  prefer  to  his  longer  stories. 
The  legends  of  the  Old  Provmce  House 
have  a  special  interest  for  me.  The  mys- 
terious element  in  this  author  is  rather  fas- 
cinating to  me,  yet  his  "  Scariet  Letter  " 
and  "  House  of  Seven  Gables  "  are  of  too 
gloomy  a  nature  to  be  altogether  pleasant. 
The  "  Twice  Told  Tales  "  are  among  my 
pets. 

On  this  shelf  is  "  Beauties  of  Ruskin," 
condensed  from  his  numerous  works. 
This  is  a  delightful  book  to  read  aloud  to 
an  appreciative  listener.  Here  is  my  one 
volume  of  Emerson's  writings,  his  "  Soli- 
tude and  Society,"  from  which  I  receive 
fresh  inspiration  every  time  I  read  it. 
Next  comes  "  Bayne's  Essays  on  Biogra- 
phy and  Criticism,"  a  book  I  prize,  not  only 
tor  its  own  worth,  but  because  it  formerly 
belonged  to  a  school  teacher  of  mine,  and 
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was  presented  to  me  by  his  wife,  after  his 
decease.  This  is  a  very  useful  book  to  me, 
and  one  to  which  I  often  refer. 

The  remainder  of  this  lower  shelf  is  filled 
with  works  to  help  me  in  my  Sunday 
School  instruction,  —  Bible  Dictionaries, 
Commentaries,  &c.  I  have  Barnes',  Paige's 
and  Livermore's  Notes  on  the  Gospels. 
One  friend  gives  me  a  reprimand  occasion- 
ally that  my  bookcase  doesn't  reveal  my 
peculiar  doctrinal  views,  in  other  words, 
that  I  don't  "show  my  colors."  It  is  un- 
pleasant to  me  to  go  into  a  house,  and  be- 
fore I  have  been  there  five  minutes  to 
see  so  plainly  the  denominational  prefer- 
ences ot  the  inmates,  yes,  as  plainly  as  an 
illuminated  motto  on  the  wall,  "We  are 
Baptists,"  or  "We  are  Episcopalians." 
This  is  common  enough,  every  book  and 
paper  on  the  centre  table  revealing  the  te- 
nets of  the  family  at  the  first  glance.  Is  it 
not  better  to  accept  the  truth,  from  what- 
ever source?  I  certainly  advocate  one's 
having  fixed  religious  convictions,  at  the 
same  time  revering  whatever  proves  itself 
to  be  good.  It  is  very  interesting  to  me  to 
be  able  to  ascertain  one's  religious  prefer- 
ences by  likening  to  his  conversation  for  a 
time,  or  mousing  among  his  books  for  a 
half  hour ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  see  it  too 
manifest,  as  though  one  could  not  tolerate 
a  book  not  written  by  his  own  sect. 

In  the  book  of  Thayer's  that  I  have  men- 
tioned above,  in  speaking  of  the  attractions 
of  heaven,  he  says :  "  There  we  -shall  see 


and  commune  with  Moses  and  Isaiah,  with 
Paul  and  John,  with  Conmcius  and  Socra- 
tes, and  Plato  and  Origen  ;  with  Fenelon 
and  Howard  and  Channing;  with  Bacon 
and  Newton,  and  a  host  of  others,  who,  by 
the  splendor  of  their  intellects,  or  by  the 
saintly  goodness  of  their  lives,  glorified  the 
earth,  and  are  now  themselves  glorified  in 
heaven." 

These  departed  ones  did  not  all  hold  the 
same  religious  views  as  the  writer,  yet  he 
exults  at  the  thought  of  beholding  and 
and  speaking  with  these  glorified  spirits. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine,  whom  I  met  at 
a  public  library  a  few  weeks  since,  said : 
"  I  do  wish  Mrs.  Philipps  was  able  to  come 
and  select  her  own  books,  for  it  is  next  to 
impossible  for  me  to  satisfy  her,  as  she 
wants  to  read  only  such  books  as  entirely 
agree  with  her  views,  religiously,  political- 
ly and  socially." 

I  wonder  not  at  the  difficulty  of  gratify- 
ing such  a  taste.  Is  it  not  rare  for  any  ot 
us  to  find  a  book  in  which  we  can  fully  co- 
incide with  the  views  ?  But  does  not  that 
difference  of  opinion  often  add  to  the  in- 
terest ?  Narrow  indeed  must  be  our  minds 
if  our  standard  of  reading  is  to  be  like  that 
of  the  person  mentioned.  Let  us  be  choice 
in  our  selection  of  books,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  are  willing  .to  hear  all  sides  of  a 
question,  and  accept  the  truth  from  every 
source,  being  sure  to  retain  nothing  but 
truth.  By  such  means  only  can  we  make 
either  intellectual  or  spiritual  progress. 
S.  Augusta  Mayo, 
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'Tis  a  simple  little  story 

Of  a  cottage  old  and  gray, 
In  the  smiling  fields  of  summer, 

Off  the*  dusty  roadside  way. 
Green  the  lanes  that  lie  around  it, 

Thick  with  snowy  locust  flowers, 
When  the  bird  and  bee  are  singing 

In  the  happy  summer  hours. 

Here  the  ocean,  in  his  grandeur, 
.  Sweeps  upon  the  sandy  shore. 
You  can  often  hear  his  dirges 

In  the  gray  old  cottage  door, 
Where  the  reddest  pinks  are  budding 

In  the  sunny  garden  bed. 
And  the  reddest  crimson  roses 

Hang  in  clusters  overhead. 

*Tis  a  simple  little  story 

Of  two  women  dwelling  here, 
In  sight  of  the  blue  waters 

Which  made  their  home  so  drear. 
Here  the  father  and  the  lover 

Parted  from  them  long  ago ; 
Where  their  earthly  forms  are  sleeping 

Only  ocean  corals  know. 

One  is  silver-haired  and  feeble. 

One  is  very  young  and  fair; 
But  the  same  sad  look  of  trouble 

Both  these  lonely  women  wear. 
Every  night  within  their  window 

Flames  their  candle  far  and  wide, 
You  can  dimly  see  it  shining 

Out  upon  the  ocean's  tide. 

It  is  many  years,  the  neighbors. 

Full  of  gentle  pity,  say. 
Since  the  captain,  in  his  vessel. 

From  the  harbpr  sailed  away : 
Never  once  the  ship  was  spoken, 

For  she  stranded  on  the  shore 
When  a  fearful  storm  was  blowing,  • 

And  her  men  were  seen  no  more. 

Very  fair  the  gray  old  cottage 

With  its  clustering  roses,  stands. 
But  a  sadness  broods  around  it. 

In  the  smiling  summer  lands ; 
With  the  ocean's  scents  and  music 

Comes  a  tender  thought  of  pain. 
For  the  two,  who,  through  the  seasons. 

Keep  their  lonely  watch  in  vain. 

Martha  Rmick. 
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JEST  now  saw  the  minister  come 
over  the  hill,  and  I  reckon  he'll  be 
here  to  take  a  bite  with  us." 

Deacon  Underwood  said  these  words  as 
unconcernedly  and  indifferently  as  though 
he  had  remarked  that  he  was  to  sow  his 
onion  bed,  or  had  hitched  up  old  Billy  to 
go  to  mill  Little  aware  was  he  what  con- 
sternation his  slowly  uttered  words  would 
bring  into  that  homely  old  kitchen. 

"  Girls,  what  shall  we  do  ?  "  and  "  How 
can  we  have  him,  mother  ?  "  burst  simulta- 
neously from  the  trio  of  'women  folks,' 
who  were  up  to  their  elbows  cleaning 
house. 

^'  It's  a  burning  shame  that  man  didn't 
know  better  than  to  come  poking  in  here 
to-day, — and  just  dinner  time,  too  !  He 
might  have  known  we  were  cleaning 
house ! "  and  Sue  Underwood,  a  brilliant 
brunette^  with  a  stylish,  royal  kind  of  beau- 
ty, surveyed  her  costume  with  knit  brows 
and  dismayed  foce. 

How  young  parson  Walters,  an  unmar- 
ried ma»,  and  a  very  heavenly  minded  one, 
too,  was  to  know  that  the  6th  of  May  was 
one  of  the  cleaning-house  days  at  Deacon 
Underwood's,  I  think  even  that  sparkling, 
free-spoken  damsel  would  find  it  hard  to 
tell ;  but  Susie  was  smart,  smart  of  speech, 
as  well,  and  given  to  a  very  vigorous  style 
« of  language. 

*^The  poor  fellow  will  be  terribly  disen- 
»chaated  to-day,  and  think  the  'deacon's 
girls'    have    been    metamorphosed    into 
scrubbing  brushes!"  and  the  fun-loving 
.  Anna  twisted  up  a  stray  lock  of  her  beau- 
tiful bronze  hair,  cast  a  rueful  glance  at  the 
•  rent  in  her  dress,  and  tried  to  puU  the 
sleeves  down,  which  had  been  cut  off  for 
'Convenience'  sake,  in  her  attempts  to  cover 
iher  fair,  dimpled  arms. 

^*  It's  just  as  we  might  have  expected ;  if 
'  the  rations  fall  short  we  are  sure  to  have 
some  starving  soul  come  along.  I  declare, 
ril  never  again  put  ofi  baking  to  clean 
house.  Locik  at  our  bill  of  fare,  Anna  Un- 
derwood: mush  and  milk,  first  course, 
scanty  supply  of  bread,  and  broken  dried- 
apple  {>ie  for  dessert  We  might  bnng  up 
theloaf  of  fruit  cake,  and  put  on  a  jar  of 


strawberry,  but  how  incongruous.  I  sup- 
pose we  can't  both  look  decent,  for  mother 
would  fly  to  be  left  alone,  so  you  go  up 
stairs,  Abna,  and  put  on  something  respec- 
table, and  I  will  bring  a  little  order  out  o£ 
this  chaos.  Dear  me!"  continued  Susie 
to  herself  as  she  straightened  things  in  the 
room,  '<  do,  mother,  put  on  your  cap,  and  a 
whole  apron.  I  wish  father  had  had  the 
wisdom  to  stay  where  he  belongs  and  not 
trot  off  to  pilot  the  man  in.  I  could  have 
stowed  this  young  divine  into  the  parlor, 
and  had  a  chance  to  look  my  ground  over 
better ;  but  here  he  is,  handsome  as  ever, 
and  father  will  have  him  in  here  and  down 
at  this  table,  with  its  patched  table  cloth 
and  nicked  dishes,  and  I  can't  help  my- 
self." 

"  I  was  jest  telling  our  young  brother," 
remarked  Deacon  Underwood,  as  he  ush- 
ered in  his  guest,  ^  that  he  wouldn't  find 
the  wimmin  folks  in  their  best  bib  and 
tucker  to-day,  nor  many  chlckin  fixins  on 
the  table ;  but  he's  just  as  welcome,  and 
plain,  homely  fare  once  in  a  while  does  a 
body  good.  Mush  and  milk  aint  the  worst 
fodder,  nor  the  handsomest,  for  men,  but  I 
told  mann  this  morning  I'd  a  real  hanker- 
in'  for  it,  so  Susie  said  'twould  be  as  easy 
as  anything  to  g^t  cleanin'-house  day. 
Where's  Anna?"  interrogated  the  plain, 
matter-of-fact  farmer,  as  he  took  his  seat  at 
the  table. 

"  She  will  be  in  presently.  If  not  in  too 
great  hurry,  father,  I  think  I  could  mak* 
our  dinner  a  little  more  inviting  and  pre- 
sentable," said  Susie,  in  her  meekest  man* 
ner,  though  she  could  have  pinched  herself 
for  allowing  the  hot  blood  to  mount  to  her 
cheek  as  she  turned  to  the  young  minister. 

"I  beg  of  you  not  to  consider  me;  I 
shall  regret  my  intrusion  —  " 

But  the  youug  nutn's  speech  was  antici- 
pated, and  the  Deacon  interrupted  with : 

<Wo  intrusion,  not  a  bit  of  it,  my  dear 
sir.  We  are  right  down  glad  to  see  you  at 
any  time.  Mother  and  the  girls  aint  fixed 
up,  and  the  table's  in  its  every-day  rig; 
but  that  ain't  what  you've  come  to  see. 
We  kinder  thought  you'd  drop  in  before. 
Last  Saturday,  wa'n't  it,  Susie,  when  we 
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had  that  veal  pie  ?  We  spoke  about  you, 
and  Susie  hoped  you  happen  along.  Wall, 
it's  mush  and  milk  to-day,  and  for  such  as 
it  is  let  us  be  thankful ;  so  sit  up,  sit  up. 
Brother  Walters.  We  won't  wait  for  An- 
na, mother ;  she's  a  master  hand  to  plume 
herself,  and  it  takes  time." 

Thus  the  loquacious  old  deacon  stum- 
bled on  in  his  disjointed  manner,  speaking 
of  the  last  Sunday's  sermon  one  moment, 
and  the  next  given  to  discussing  his  farm 
arrangements  or  the  state  of  religious  feel- 
ing in  the  community.  ''As  honest  as 
Deacon  Underwood"  had  passed  into  a 
proverb  in  the  towji,  and  though  he  was 
slow  of  speech  and  uncouth  of  manners,  he 
had  a  great,  warm  heart,  and  an  abundance 
of  sound,  practical  good  sense.  Susie 
could  not  help  fidgeting  in  her  chair  and 
wish  father  given  to  a  little  more  polish,  as 
she  mentally  contrasted  the  young  clergy- 
man, with  his  spiritually  handsome  face 
and  perfect  manners,  with  his  homespun 
surroundings. 

About  as  much  congeniality  and  assimi- 
lation, she  said  to  herself  as  between  the 
pot  of  carnations,  redolent  with  bloom  and 
firagrance,  on  the  window  seat,  and  its  com- 
panions, a  string  of  onions  and  a  saucer  of 
beans;  or  better  still,  the  cut-glass  goblet 
mother  Underwood  had  just  placed  for  her 
guest,  and  the  flowered  blue  and  white  ware 
which  had  seen  constant  service  for  over 
a  score  of  years. 

Susie's  thoughts  at  this  stage  were  in- 
interrupted  and  relieved  by  the  entrance  of 
Anna,  who  looked  radiant  in  her  fresh, 
pretty  gingham,  with  its  frill  of  lace  and 
knot  of  blue  ribbon  contrasting  charmingly 
with  the9urity  of  the  beautifully  chiselled 
throat.  The  golden  bronze  curls,  long  and 
abundant,  were  banded  back  by  a  ribbon  of 
the  same  hue,  and  the  faAr,  sweet  face  of 
the  young  girl,  glowing  with  intelligence 
and  the  satisfaction  of  appearing  at  no  dis- 
advantage, greeted  the  young  minister  with 
becoming  sweetness  and  reticence,  as  she 
took  her  place  opposite  him  at  the  simple 
board. 

"  Not  quite  so  bad,*'  thought  Susie,  as 
she  noted  Anna's  appearance.  Things  are 
a  little  better  adjusted.  Anna's  arrival  will 
save  us  from  being  thought  totally  uncivil- 
ized." 


Self-assured  Anna,  realizing  that  she 
looked  well,  was  self-possessed  and  enter- 
taining ;  while  poor  Susie,  who  possessed 
five  times  more  originality,  depth  offering 
and  intelligence,  was  constrained  and  awk- 
ward during  the  whole  of  Mr.  Walters' 
visit  She  could  not  forget,  even  after  her 
handsome  hair  was  bound  up  in  the  most 
approved  style,  and  her  form  arrayed  in 
a  becoming  attire,  that  she  had  looked 
like  a  fright,  as  she  called  it,  and  been 
compelled  by  circumstances  over  which  she 
had  no  control,  to  sit  and  be  criticised 
through  an  entire  meal,  assist  in  serving  it 
as  well  to  the  man  to  whom,  of  all  others, 
she  would  like  to  appear  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. This  was  Mr.  Walters'  first  visit  to 
his  parishioners,  and  first  impressions,  Su- 
sie knew,  were  not  easily  shaken.  The 
young  clergyman  had  been  settled  but  a 
few  weeks  over  the  West  Street  Society, 
and  the  acquaintance  between  himself  and 
the  Underwoods  had  been  thus  fzx  quite 
limited. 

In  accepting  the  call  tp  settle  over  a 
country  society,  in  lieu  of  a  city  parish, 
where  advantages  and  remuneration  ap- 
proached nearer  those  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  receive,  Herbert  Walters  had 
several  sound,  sensible  reasons  to  give  for 
his  eccentricity,  as  his  friends  called  his  pur- 
pose. He  considered  that  his  health,  which 
was  never  robust,  would  be  improved  by 
this  change ;  and  being  a  warm  and  enthu- 
siastic lover  of  Nature,  he  could  seek  her 
realm  far  more  readily  than  when  he  was 
fettered  by  brick  walls  and  the  onerous 
duties  of  a  city  parish.  If  he  did  not  ex- 
pect to  find  sermons  in  stones,  he  believed 
in  Nature's  soothing  influences,  her  harmo- 
nious teachings,  and  that  "one  touch  of 
nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin."  He 
also  had  a  strong  desire  to  know  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  better.  He  enjoyed 
thoroughly  the  glimpses  be  had  obtained 
of  the  honest,  unvarnished  lives  he  had 
met  in  these  parishes,  and  felt  he  should  be 
refreshed  and  improved  by  contact  with 
their  practical  good  sense,  even  if  their  ex- 
terior had  not  the  polish  of  the  best  so- 
ciety. 

Herbert  Walters  thought  he  should  en- 
joy a  life  in  Benton,  and  he  was  not  de» 
ceived.    Had  he  desired  the  99|^p(iqtj^  hom- 
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age  of  his  people,  he  could  not  have  been 
disappointed  ;  they  gave  him  their  undivid- 
ed hearts,  although  the  marriagable  young 
ladtes  and  blooming  widows  were  not  sup- 
posed to  have  surrendered  theirs  uncondi- 
tionally. The  fussy  element  entered  a  lit- 
tle too  largely  into  their  devotion,  and  al- 
though it  is  a  charming  thing  for  a  young 
minister  to  be  the  idol  of  his  congregation, 
it  is  necessary  to  walk  very  circumspectly  in 
order  to  escape  hitting  some  pet  social 
corn  or  prominent  bunion  of  prejudice. 
Fortunately,  Mr.  Walters  was  benevolently 
endowed  with  a  fine  sense  of  penetration 
and  discrimination,  and  saved  himself  many 
times  from  unjust  criticism  by  ignoring  the 
obstacles  which  were  thrown  in  his  way. 

In  Deacon  Underwood*s  family  the 
young  nian  found  a  society  of  which  he 
grew  very  fond.  The  companionship  of 
the  deacon  he  highly  esteemed,  for  though, 
unobtrusive  of  his  advice,  he  was  a  shrewd 
observer  of  human  nature,  and  oflen  gave 
suggestions  of  the  best  means  of  useful- 
ness, which  w.ere  timely  and  acceptable. 
Mrs.  Underwood*s  peculiarities,  and  their 
names  were  legion,  were  a  constant  source 
of  quiet  amusement  to  him,  while  their 
fair,  sunny-hearted  daughters  were  charm- 
ingly congenial  company  for  him,  and 
he  often  felt  himself  bound  for  the  long  hill 
and  the  brown  house  at  its  base,  where  the 
Idng 'calls  lengthened  into  pastoral  visits, 
fof  the  frequency  of  which  he  apologized  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  a  pastoral  duty  to 
visit  his  flock.  He  did  not  reason  why 
Deacon  Underwood's  family  required  his 
surveillance  and  attention  more  than  the 
others ;  he  simply  did  his  duty,  he  said, 
and  his  duty  was  one  of  delightful  enjoy- 
ment. 

Of  course  the  wise  dames,  the  **  just  as  I 
told  you  "  sort  of  people,  who  were  inter- 
ested in  Mr.  Walters,  foresaw  how  things 
would  turn  out  in  the  end,  and  as  Anna 
Underwood  was  a  general  favorite  among 
the  young  people,  univer^l  consent  was 
given  to  what  they  called  the  minister's 
choice.  Why  Anna  was  to  be  the  chosen 
one  of  the  sisters  the  good  people  never 
considered,  certainly  not  because  Mr.  Wal- 
ters had  shown  a  preference  for  her,  but  it 
had  always  been  understood  that  Anna  was 


to  have  all  the  dew  and  sunshine  of  life  ;  if 
the  storm  came  and  the  wind  blew  roughly, 
Susie  was  by  to  shield  her  from  them ; 
they  might  assail  her  ever  so  fiercely,  she 
was  equal  to  them,  her  strong  will  would 
never  flinch. 

Aana  was  a  favorite  everywhere.  Her 
easy-tempered,  sunny  ways  usually  bound 
all  hearts  to  hers.  The  good  deacon  and 
his  wife,  though  they  knew  it  not,  paid  a 
sort  of  deference  to  all  of  Anna's  whims, 
indulged  her  in  wishes  which  they  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  deny  to  Susie,  yet 
they  were  unconscious  that  they  were  more 
indulgent ;  certainly  they  had  not  half  the 
reason  to  be  proud  of  her,  and  rely  uppn 
her  for  future  emergencies.  Probably  Su- 
sie's unselfish  wishes,  her  own  desire  to 
spare  Anna  everything  that  was  unpleas- 
ant, helped  to  foster  the  same  spirit  in  her 
parents.  Could  it  be  wondered  at  that  An- 
na grew  up  selfish  and  sometimes  exact- 
ing? But  these  traits  of  character  were 
very  properly  kept  in  the  background,  and 
not  observable  unless  to  the  close  scrutiny 
of  an  interested  person. 

One  could  not  associate  the  stern  reali- 
ties of  life  with  Anna  Underwood  ;  her  ex- 
istence was  of  the  butterfly  kind,  —  flitting 
here  and  there,  sipping  of  this  and  that 
sweet,  but  never  delving  deep  for  any  mine 
of  wealth,  any  treasure  beyond  the  surface. 
Alas  for  the  sunshine  of  her  nature  !  unfit- 
ted as  it  was  to  cope  with  the  crosses  and 
cares  that  come  to  most  lives  sooner  or 
later,  she  could  never  suffer  and  be  strong, 
like  Susie,  —  no  amount  of  purification 
would  exalt  her  character. 

Susie  was  of  the  stuff  of  which  martyrs 
are  made;  she  could  carry  about  her 
deep  wounds,  life-long  scars,  but  no  cry  of 
anguish  would  escape  her  lips.  There  had 
been  nothing  in  her  smooth,  monotonous 
existence  to  call  forth  the  dramatic  element 
in  it ;  she  had  aspirations  of  a  higher,  more 
congenial  life  than  the  life  of  drudgery  she 
led,  but  physically  and  mentally  she  was 
too  healthy  to  allow  that  shadow  to  stand 
in  the  light  of  her  happiness.  Susie  had 
admirers,  some  of  them  worthy,  intelligent 
young  men ;  but  never  practicing  coquetry, 
and  not  caring  a  straw  for  them,  she  said, 
they  finally  ceased  their  attentions,  and 
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stood  a  little  in  awe  of  the  woman  who 
would  not  flirt  with  them. 

Admiration-loving  Anna  had  not  Susie's 
scruples,  and  until  the  minister  made  his 
appearance  at  the  hill  so  often,  her  train  of 
admirers  had  been  numerous  and  constant 
in  their  attentions.  As  Anna  was  often 
seen  riding  and  walking  with  Mr.  Walters, 
through  the  long  summer,  and  Susie  not 
often  accompanying  them,  it  was  quite  nat- 
ural for  the  neglected  swains  to  stand  back 
in  consideration  of  the  superiority  of  their 
supposed  rival.  Anna  did  not  quite  relish 
this  state  of  affairs,  and  in  a  burst  of  confi- 
dence to  Susie,  one  morning,  said : 

"  Will  Eaton  need  not  imagine  he  can 
come  and  go  at  his  pleasure  in  this  house ; 
if  he  chooses  to  be  jealous  of  Mr.  Walters, 
and  look  daggers  at  us  both  when  we  meet, 
he*ll  find  I'm  not  the  humble,  conciliatory 
person  to  meet  him  half  way  when  he  gets 
over  his  sulks,  that  he  imagines." 

"  Isn't  it  quite  natural,  if  he  loves  you, 
that  he  should  look  with  jealous  distrust 
upon  the  attentions  of  Mr.  Walters  ?  O 
Anna,  Anna !  if  you  don't  love  Will  don't 
give  him  encouragement  again!  I  know 
he  almost  worships  you,  and  I  pity  him 
from  the  depth  of  my  heart." 

"  Pity  is  akin  to  love,"  they  say,"  laughed 
Anna,  ''  so  don't  let  it  take  too  great  a  hold 
of  your  heart,  or  I  shall  be  jealous  of  you ; 
for  honestly,  Sue,  I  believe  I  do  care  for 
Will  about  as  much  as  this  will  o'  the  wisp 
heart  of  mine  will  let  me." 

"  And  Mr.  Walters  ?  "  inquired  Sue,  ear- 
nestly examining  Anna's  face. 

"  Oh,  he's  nice  and  splendid  sometimes, 
but  not  a  bit  loverlike.  He  makes  me 
think  of  the  knights  of  old,  that  we  read  of, 
only,  of  course,  he  possesses  all  the  virtues 
with  his  gallantry.  I  think,  Sue,"  and  An- 
na's face  looked  solemn  aLd  earnest,  "  he 
is  just  the  man  to  make  one  better  for  his 
society.  As  a  clergyman  it  ought  to  be  so, 
but  it' don't  necessarily  follow  that  it  is 
so." 

"I  think  Mr.  Walters  is  very  fond  of 
you,  Anna,  and  let  me  caution  you,"  and 
Susie,  usually  undemonstrative,  put  her 
arm  around  Anna,  and  laid  her  hand  ca- 
ressingly upon  her  soft  curls,  **  to  be  very 
careful  and  not  awaken  feelings  in  his  heart 


which  can  never  meet  response  from  your 
owq." 

'*  Dear  me  !  sentimental  Susan !  How 
am  I  to  hinder  the  man's  falling  in  love 
with  me  if  he  chooses  ?  But  talk  of  the 
unmentionable  and  he  is  here  1 "  exclaimed 
4nna,  as  she  sprang  to  open  the  door  to 
Mr.  Walters,  who  stood  by  the  honeysuck- 
les, inhaling  the  breath  from  an  exquisite 
cluster  of  moss  roses  he  held  in  his  hand. 

"  We  were  speaking  of  you,  and  lo  !  you 
are  here  1 "  and  Anna  courtesied  in  a  be- 
witching manner,  while  Susie  looked  guilty 
and  blushed,  —  those  blushes  which  were 
such  a  torment  to  her,  and  they  were  sure 
to  steal  over  her  face  when  she  wished  to 
appear  ^elf-possessed  and  indifferent  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Walters. 

"  I  feel  flattered  to  be  the  subject  of  your 
conversation  ;  "  and  Mr.  Walters  looked  at 
Susie,  while  he  addressed  his  words  to  An- 
na;  "as  I  trust  it  was  no  ill  you  were  say- 
ing of  me.  In  compensation  for  your  no- 
tice I  have  brought  you  these,"  and  Mr. 
Walters  approached  Susie  with  the  flow- 
ers. 

Susie  thought  he  must  mean  them  for 
Anna,  and  Anna,  accustomed  to  appropri- 
ate such  gifts,  thought  the  same,  and  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Oh,  the  darlings !  such  beauties  !  How 
thoughtful  and  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Walters ! 
I  shall  treasure  them,  not  only  for  their 
own  sweet  s«ike,  but  for  the  donor's  as 
well,"  and  Anna  looked  bewitchingly  into 
the  pleasant  face  before  her,  while  she  ran 
to  place  the  blushing  beauties  in  water, 
separating  one  fair  bud,  which  she  twined 
among  her  sunny  curls. 

"  This  is  too  fine  a  morning  to  stay  in 
doors,  Miss  Susie.  The  summer  is  wan- 
ing, and  these  days  will  soon  be  among  the 
departed  joys,  gone  forever.  Can  you  re- 
sist their  persuasions  to  enjoy  them,  even 
though  my  pleadings  be  in  vain  ? "  and  the 
pleasant  eyes  of  Mr.  Walters  looked  into 
hers. 

"  I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  how  I  should 
enjoy  going  out  this  morning ;  but  you  for- 
get what  a  stern  mistress  this  hum-drum 
necessity,  which  is  another  name  for  house- 
work, makes  ot  me.  *  Duty  before  pleas- 
ure '  was  one  of  my  old  copies  in  school 
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da3r8,  and  it  seems  as  though  that  grim  old 
maxim  had  been  interwoven  with  my  life 
ever  since.  I  comfort  m3rself  when  duty  is 
particularly  unpleasant  by  repeating,  •  Nev- 
er anything  can  be  amiss  when  simpleness 
and  duty  tender  it*  " 

"  Dear  me ! "  interrupted  Annie,  "  Susie's 
devotion  to  her  duty  may  be  very  lovely  to 
behold,  but  a  very  painful,  disagreeable 
thing  to  imitate.  To  tell  the  truth,  Mr. 
Walters,  there  is  no  reason  why  Susie 
need  not  go  out  with  us  this  charming 
morning.  It  is  two  hours  before  dinner, 
and  there  is  very  little  to  be  done  until 
then." 

"You  forget,  Anna,  that  mother  has 
headache,  and  must  have  no  care  of  the 
work ;  and  if  Mr.  Walters  will  excuse  our 
disussion  of  this  homely  subject  I  think  I 
can  show  you  the  necessity  of  some  one's 
ministering  to  the  unceasing  wheels  of 
our  kitchen  machinery.  The  men  folks 
will  come  up  for  their  drink  soon,  and  you 
know  the  bread  is  not  baked  yet,  Anna. 
Mrs.  Gage  is  about  right,"  and  Susie 
turned  to  Mr.  Walters  with  a  laugh  on  her 
lips  and  almost  a  tear  in  her  eye,  "  and  de- 
picts, with  no  unskilled  pen,  life  on  a  farm, 
and  she  does  not  overdraw  the  picture  she 
gives  of  kitchen  work." 

Susie  had  wondered  while  she  was  speak- 
ing if  Anna  would  not  say,  "  let  me  stay 
and  you  go  out  to-day,"  particularly  as  the 
suggestion  was  made  to  her  rather  than 
Anna ;  but  Anna  was  not  the  one  to  forego 
a  pleasure,  as  she  herself  acknowledged, 
for  self-imposed  duty,  so  tying  on  the  jaun- 
tiest of  sundowns,  she  looked  charmingly 
to  Mr.  Walters,  and  declared  herself  ready 
to  set  forth. 

"Good-bye,  oh,  thou  martyr  to  house- 
work ! "  she  gaily  shouted,  as  she  left  the 
door. 

The  "martyr  to  housework"  did  not 
heed  the  light  farewell,  but  feeling  some- 
thing rising  in  her  throat,  she  obeyed  the 
warning  and  ran  up  the  back  stairs,  and 
unmindful  of  unbaked  bread  or  stern  duty, 
threw  herself  on  her  bed  and  indulged 
in  a  genuine  woman's  cry.  Susie's  cry  was 
like  herself,  strong  and  vigorous  ;  she  was 
earnest  in  that  as  well  as  everything  else 
she  did.    Tears  were  not  her  forte,  how- 


ever ;  she  was  not  given  to  emotion  of  that 
kind,  so  it  was  not  the  soft,  gentle  rainfall 
that  welled  up  from  her  heart,  but  a  torrent 
which  shook  and    convulsed    her   frame. 
The  fierce  flow  of  tears  over,  Susie  sat  up, 
still  wiping  away  the  gathering  drops  of 
"  liquid  pearls,"  her  black  tyts  heavy  and 
red ;  and  although  sobs  still  tried  for  utter- 
ance, the  strong  will  of  the  young  girl  sub- 
dued them,  and  having  bathed  her  face  she 
took  a  chair  by  the  little  dressing  table, 
and  fronting  the  not  very  attractive  face 
she  found  in  the  mirror,  "  Susan  Under- 
wood," she  began,  "  I  am  ashamed  of  you  ! 
You  are  no  longer  sensible,  practical  Su- 
sie, or  even  playful  Sue,  but  simple,  hard, 
plain  Susan,  and  I  wish  you  to  fully  under- 
stand that  this  nonsense  is  not  to  be  re- 
peated.   If  you  have  made  a  fool  of  your- 
self now,  it  is  no  excuse  for  the  greater  sin 
of  losing  your  heart  —  don't  shrink.  Miss, 
hard  truth  but  wholesome  one  —  when  you 
have  been  supposed  not  to  have  possessed 
one  at  all,  and  when  no  woman  —  and  I 
supposed  )ou  to  be  a  true  one  —  would 
surrender  that  little  member  of  the  body 
only  upon  one  condition,  and  that  one  we 
need  not  mention.     No  sentimental  mus- 
ings now,  Susan,"  and  she  looked  hard  and 
inflexible  into  the  gloomy  eyes  before  her. 
"  You  know  Anna  has  had  all  the  sweet- 
meats of  life,  and  why  shouldn't  she  have 
them  ?   charmingly  innocent  as  she  is,  who 
could  deny  them,  and  give  in  their  place  a 
crust?    She  has  had  them  and  she  will 
have  them ;  no  plain  fare  will  do  now.     I 
have  helped  to  make  her  what  she  is ;  she 
is  our  fair   exotic,  not  a  plain    farmer's 
daughter,  and  if  this  man  loves  her,  as  who 
can  doubt  it,  though  he  has  told  with  his 
eyes — Susan!    Susan!    down   with    your 
egotism !  he  is  a  noble  man  and  has  never 
talked  with  his  eyes  or  mouth  otherwise 
than    as  a  brother   would.      Don't    ever 
breathe  those  thoughts  again !    Roll  any 
number  of  stones  over  the  grave  of  *  might 
have  been,'  and  never,  never  give  a  sigh  to 
its  existence !    I  haven't  had  a  £fiir  chance," 
and  the  sad  eyes  looked  forth  from  the 
glass  imploringly;  "you  know  I  have  not, 
and  I  want  a  candid  hearing  before  I  am 
condemned  for  my  folly.    Anna  has  forced 
attentions,  which  were  evidently  intended 
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as  much  for  one  as  the  other  of  us.  It  was 
such  an  unkind  cut  this  morning  to  appro- 
priate the  flowers  and  the  walk ;  and  she'll 
no  more  appreciate  the  heart  of  the  man 
she  would  ^in  monopolize,  than  that  but- 
terfly out  there  can  appreciate  a  summer 
sunset  or  the  Psalms  of  David  ! 

"There!"  that  will  do,  Susan  Under- 
wood  !  not  another  word !  I  am  ashamed 
of  you  to  hear  you  abuse  your  sister !  Like 
a  true  daughter  of  Eve,  you  commit  a  folly, 
and  would  throw  the  blame  upon  other 
shoulders.  Forget  yourself!  not  easy  to 
do,  perhaps,  but  you  can  try  and  come  out 
of  the  trial  a  better  woman.  At  least  you 
can  bear  it,  and  maybe  when  your  heart 
becomes  strong  under  the  burden  you  will 
sing  a  song  of  praise  by  and  by.  Don't 
let  rtie  find  you  guilty  of  this  folly  again ! " 
Susan  passed  a  few  moments  upon  her 
knees,  supplicating  help  and  mercy  from 
above,  then  arose  from  her  self-communion, 
her  self-reproaches,  to  take  up  the  burden 
of  life,  or  one  of  the  burdens  which  she  had 
thrown  down  for  half  an  hour. 

To  Anna,  who  was  not  weighed  down  by 
much  penetration,  Susan  that  day  was  much 
the  same  Susie  as  upon  other  days ;  but 
Mr.  Walters  had  not  been  in  her  presence 
ten  minutes  before  he  saw  a  subdued,  chas- 
tened light  in  her  eye,  and  although  the 
light  jest  was  much  the  same,  and  the 
bright  wit  as  sharp,  there  were  moments 
when  she  seemed  preoccupied  and  con- 
strained, and  she  became  more  of  a  study 
henceforth  to  her  pastor  than  she  was 
aware  of. 

The  beautiful  summer  months  had  gone, 
and  autumn,  with  her  brilliant  beauty,  her 
golden  sheaves  and  plentiful  harvest,  was 
soon  to  join  her  departed  sisters.  The 
short,  mournful  November  days,  the  sad- 
dest of  the  year,  had  come  with  its  few 
brief,  bright  days  of  the  Indian  summer, 
which  only  make  the  month  seem  drearier 
in  contrast. 

Susan  Underwood  had  felt  in  harmony 
with  the  gray  clouds,  the  plaintive,  monot- 
onous undertone  of  the  wind  all  the  morn- 
ing, and  throwing  a  shawl  over  her,  passed 
down  the  back  porch  steps,  and  went  out 
into  the  old  orchard  beyond.  She  loved 
Everything  about  this  old  place,  and  even 


the  blades  of  grass  under  her  feet,  which 
had  still  a  tinge  of  their  former  beauty,  and 
sitting  down  on  a  knarled,  low  branch  of  a 
stunted  tree,  her  swin^:  in  childhood,  she 
gave  herself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  un- 
interrupted revery. 

Susie  had  grown  thin  and  careworn  ;  she 
did  not  seem  like  the  old  sparkling  Susie, 
sitting  here  in  the  gray  morning.  Mrs. 
Underwood  had  been  sick,  and  the  deacon 
not  well,  so  she  had  been  both  nurse  and 
housekeeper ;  and  the  incessant  care,  both 
in-doors  and  out,  broken  sleep  and  little 
rest,  had  wrought  the  change.  She  had 
had  had  no  reason,  nor  an  opportunity,  in 
fact,  for  reproving  Susan  Underwood  again, 

—  that  young  lady  had  been  too  thorough- 
ly engrossed  with  others  to  often  think  of 
herself. 

Anna  had  flirted  less,  and  Mr.  Walters' 
calls,  although  often,  were  brief  but  very 
kind.  He  had  once  said,  very  tenderly, 
"What  would  these  parents  do  without 
their  good  daughter!"  The  words  were 
insignificant,  and  she  tried  to  banish  them 
from  her  mind,  although  her  heart  was 
hungry  for  just  such  words  of  approval. 

Susie  had  sat  several  minutes,  deep  in 
thought,  her  eyes  looking  far  away  into  a 
future  not  particularly  bright  and  enticing, 
and  was  only  aware  of  the  presence  of  an- 
other by  the  genial  "good  morning.  Miss 
Susie,"  and  Mr.  Walters  extended  his 
hand. 

"  I  don't  ask  your  pardon  for  this  intru- 
sion ;  I  only  want  to  know  what  abstruse 
question  has  dimmed  your  vision  this 
morning.  I  have  been  before  you,  yet  you 
saw  me  not ;  your  eyes  were  peering  into 

—  what  beside  that  old  gray  rock  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Walters,  looking  down  into  Susie's 
face  and  trying  to  read  its  expression. 

''Dear  me!"  Susie  answered,  with  a 
forced  laugh ;  '*  did  you  take  me  tor  a 
dreamer,  Mr.  Walters  ?  I  presume  I  was 
trying  to  solve  one  of  the  housekeeper's 
problems  —  what  to  have  for  dinner." 

"  Shall  not  I  come  to  the  rescue,  solve 
the  question  for  you,  and  invite  myself  to 
dinner  in  compensation  for  my  goodness  ?  " 

**  You  are  a  good  soul !  pray  do  so ! " 

Susie  looked  up  into  Mr.  Walters'  face 
and  wondered  what  was  coming  next 
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"  Is  It  asking  too  much,  Susie,  to  let  it 
be  mush  and  milk  ?  " 

Susie  laughed,  but  the  young  man's  tone 
was  grave  and  tender. 

"  You  treat  my  proposed  dish  with  scorn, 
Susie,  but  I  throw  around  it  a  halo  of  ro- 
mance, for  it  is  connected  with  one  of  the 
pleasantest  memories  I  have.  Have  you 
forgotten  my  first  visit  here  ?  " 

"  Can  I  ever  forget  it  ?  "  interrupted  Su- 
sie with  energy.  **I  was  dragged  down 
into  the  valley  of  humiliation  that  day ;  it 
is  one  of  my  painful  memories.  You  are 
too  kind  to  make  fun  of  me,  or  I  should 
think  you  were  alluding  to  my  sore  spot 
but  to  laugh  at  me.  I  realized  only  too 
keenly  that  it  was  not  only  mush  and  milk 
for  food,  but  a  mush  and  milk  atmosphere 
as  well ;  it  pervaded  everything.  And  to 
cap  the  climax,  I  felt  that  I  had  uncon- 
sciously merged  into  a  sort  of  mush  and 
milk  woman,  —  my  looks,  my  stupidity, 
father,  mother,  the  room,  the  surroundings, 
were  all  of  the  same  stamp.  Anna,  in  her 
purity  and  sweetness,  only  brought  out 
our  mush  and  milk  atmosphere  stronger, 
and  —  " 

"  There,  my  dear  girl ! "  you  are  out  of 
breath,  and  I  cannot  permit  my  friends  to 
be  so  abused.  Let  me  talk  now,  Susie," 
and  Mr.  Walters  leaned  against  the  old 
tree,  while  he  laid  his  hand  upon  Susie's, 
which  was  nervously  picking  at  the  fringe 
of  her  shawl.  "  I  want  to  tell  you  of  a  rev- 
elation that  came  to  me  that  morning; 
doubtless  it  would  have  appeared  to  me 
later,  but  it  was  through  this  same  mush 
and  milk  atmosphere  that  my  friend  here 
has  so  ignominiously  depicted  that  the 
knowledge  came.  I  think  I  read  your 
feelings  that  day.  I  was  sorry  for  you,  but 
that  did  not  hinder  my  delight,  —  for  I  was 
already  interested  in  you,  —  in  having  the 
opportunity  of  studying  you  under  a  cloud. 
You  bore  yourself  grandly  in  adversity,  for 
you  called  it  that,  and  when  you  pleasant- 
ly, and  without  apology,  handed  me  that 
bowl  of  mush  and  milk,  you  look  my  heart 
in  exchange.  The  test  of  that  day,  Susie, 
was  no  trifling  straw  toward  showing  me 
ihs  correct  estimate  of  a  noble  woman.    I 


could  have  declared  to  you  that  day  my 
passion,  and  felt  that  time  would  only 
strengthen  it,  but  I  was  only  too  fearful  of 
the  result  of  doing  so.  I  must  teach  your 
heart  to  love  me  in  return,"  and  the  warm 
grasp  tightened  on  the  little  brown  hand ; 
"  and  you  have  been  so  coy,  so  shy  of  me, 
I  have  been  unable  to  solve  the  riddle. 
Will  you  help  me  ?  " 

"And  —  and — you  would  take  a  mush 
and  milk  woman  to  be  your  wife  }  I  am 
so  stupid  I  cannot  believe  it,"  and  SUe,  so 
thoroughly  astonished,  looked  up  unem- 
barrassed. "Why,  I  thought  you  loved 
Anna ! "  and  the  large  eyes,  with  not  a 
particle  of  sparkle  in  them,  looked  at  him 
earnestly. 

"  I  certainly  do  like  Anna,  and  think  she 
will  make  a  most  delightful  sister-in-law ; 
but,  Susie,  I  would  no  more  think  of  mak- 
ing Anna  my  wife  than  I  would  think  of 
exchanging  your  large,  rich  nature  for  one 
of  those  pretty,  aimless  existences  we  too 
often  see." 

"  And  don't  you  think  you  will  ever  be 
ashamed  of  me  and  my  homespun  train- 
ing?" asked  Susie,  so  solemnly  that  Mr. 
Walters  smilingly  replied : 

"  Not  unless  you  ignore  it,  my  dear ;  and 
as  mush  and  milk  will  become  one  of  our 
standard  dishes,  I  have  faith  to  believe  its 
influence  will  abide  with  us." 

"  This  all  seems  a  dream  to  me.  I  can- 
not realize  it  as  aught  else,"  said  Susie, 
musingly. 

"  But  a  very  delightful  one,  —  say  it ! " 

"Yes,  very  delightful!"  and  the  old 
sparkle  came  back  into  Susie's  brown 
eyes. 

"Sue,"  said  Anna  one  morning,  six 
months  after  the  foregoing  conversation, 
and  on  the  morning  of  Susie^s  wedding,  "  I 
believe  Mr.  Walters  fell  in  love  with  you 
because  you  were  so  devoted  to  your  duty. 
It  certainly  was  not  because  you  were  de- 
voted to  him,  for  I  used  to  think  you  were 
a  perfect  iceberg,  and  incorrigibly  stupid 
semetimes.  No  doubt  you'll  make  a  mod- 
el couple,  though,  while  Will  and  I  shall 
be  of  the  common  sort." 

5.  Af,  Damon, 
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YOUTH  is  restive  under  all  limitations 
and  restraints.  Its  blood  bounds 
so  mercurially  that  any  checks  upon  it  are 
painful  and  galling.  Its  vitality  is  so  elec- 
tric that  all  curbs  seem  to  be  chains  of 
slavery.  Its  temper  is  so  buoyant  that  ev- 
ery burden  upon  it  appears  unnatural.  Its 
will  is  so  absolute  that  contradiction  is 
hateful.  Its  experiences  of  liberty  are  so 
new  and  so  pleasing  that  it  can  conceive  of 
no  greater  blessing  than  unlimited  freedom 
both  to  will  and  to  do.  Its  individuality  is 
so  intense  that  it  deems  itself  sole  mon- 
arch of  the  spheres,  for  which  alone  the 
worlds  were  made,  and  whose  purposes 
should  have  accomplishment,/even  to  the 
exclusion  of  other's  ends  and  interests,  if 
not  of  their  rights.  Its  desires  are  so  ac- 
tive and  so  exacting  that  disappointment 
brings  unhappiness  sharp  and  bitter.  It 
loves  pleasure  with  such  fervency  that  de- 
nial of  opportunity  is  chafing  and  fretting. 
It  vaults  and  leaps  so  hilariously  that  it 
would  overcome  gravity  as  harmful  and  in- 
applicable to  youth.  It  feasts  and  dances 
with  such  enjoyment  that  necessities  of 
time  and  circumstance  are  felt  to  be  inim- 
ical to  happiness,  and  indications  of  an  un- 
friendly power  in  the  universe.  The  love 
of  amusement  seems  so  natural  to  it  that 
it  cannot  patiently  endure  the  results  of 
excess. 

Of  all  the  mythologies,  youth  would  in- 
cline to  the  Persian  dualism  :  Ormuzd,  as 
the  good  Providence  who  inspired  the  in- 
vention of  dances  and  fun,  and  the  sensa- 
tions of  keenest  enjoyment,  and  Ahriman 
as  the  spirit  of  evil,  who  sends  inopportune 
storms  and  neuralgic  penalties  for  over  in- 
dulgence in  amusement,  late  suppers,  and 
inadequate  sleep.  If  Ormuzd  has  ordained 
that  youth  should  be  mercurial,  pleasure- 
loving  and  willful,  why  should  it  be  be- 
lieved that  he  would  offset  these  with  aches 
and  pains,  aid  perhaps  short  life,  and  with 
dark  and  painful  disappointment  ?  Ormuzd 
may  have  created  the  Apple  of  Sodom,  but 
it  must  have  been  Ahriman  which  turned  it 
to  a^hes  when  tasted. 

Youth  would  say.  It  is  not  good  to  bear 
he  yoke.    Yokes  are  accursed  to  it.    Are 


Yokes. 

not  these  inalienable  rights  of   youth  — 


life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ? 
rights,  not  political  merely,  but  practical 
and  philosophical  ?  rights,  not  of  youth  in 
the  mass,  but  of  each  youth  ?  rights  of  the 
individual  Me,  not  to  be  qualified  by  those 
of  the  general  Them  ?  Where,  then,  is  the 
blessing  of  yokes,  physiological  and  social 
and  moral,  which  check  the  flood  of  life, 
interfere  with  liberty,  and  bring  the  follow- 
er of  happiness  to  disappointment  and  un- 
happiness }  How  is  life  really  good  when 
it  is  maintained  by  checks  and  balances 
and  compensating  weights  ?  liberty,  when 
it  is  restrained  on  every  hand  ?  and  oppor- 
tunities of  happiness,  when  they  are  also 
possibilities  of  misery  ?  And  already  youth 
pauses  in  its  hilarity,  its  sunshine  is  cloud- 
ed, its  temperature  falls,  and  it  begins  to 
weep,  with  less  thoughtfulness  and  perti- 
nacity than  nerveless  age,  but  with  equally 
intense  though  briefer  bitterness  over  the 
vanity  of  human  wishes. 

And  yet  **  it  w  good  that  a  man  bear  the 
yoke  in  his  youth."  That  is  a  season  of 
preparation.  Of  this  youth  is  unconscious. 
It  has  in  itself  the  fountain  of  immortality. 
It  deems  itself  the  end  of  being  ;  and  while 
It  does  not  realize  how  it  ever  could  have 
been  infancy,  cannot  conceive  of  its  ever 
becoming  age.    Yet , 

'*  Chance  and  change  are  husy  ever : 
Man  decays  and  ages  move." 

"  The  boy  is  father  to  the  man."  Youth 
is  predecessor  of  manhood.  The  days  and 
years  flow,  all  too  rapidly,  to  the  youthful 
consciousness,  into  the  ocean  of  time,  and 
speedily  approach  the  riper  years  when  ex- 
perience shall  have  fruition.  The  immor- 
tality remains,  but  it  is  one  of  person  and 
not  of  condition  ;  and  endless  ages  are  be- 
fore all  those  who  enter  into  life.  This 
sphere  of  being  is  a  sphere  of  education  for 
the  soul ;  and  the  season  of  youth  is  the 
season  of  education  for  manly  and  woman- 
ly experience.  The  various  epochs  of  the 
earthly  life  have  their  intimate  connection, 
and  run  into  one  another  as  do  the  days 
and  weeks  of  the  year,  imperceptibly  and 
continuously.  Youth  does  not  live  for  itself 
alone,  but  for  maturer  age  upon  the  earth 
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or  immortal  life  in  heaven.  It  is  not  good, 
even  for  itselF,  that  its  passions  and  de- 
sires and  propensities  should  be  unbridled. 
It  is  not  good,  even  for  manhood,  that  its 
will  should  be  unrestrained.  No  one  lives 
for  whom  the  world  was  established,  or  for 
whom  it  is  good  that  he  have  such  power 
and  opportunity  that  it  seems  as  if  it  were 
made  for  him.  i 

The  vine  which  grows  wild  puts  out  its 
shoots  according  to  its  own  individual 
forces,  and  creeps  by  its  own  inherent  law, 
is  hardly  productive  of  good  fruit.  It  needs 
culture :  and  culture  is  both  new  direction 
of  natural  powers  and  their  limitations  and 
restraint.  It  demands  the  pruning  knife, 
the  prop,  and  the  attaching  cord;  and 
wheA  these  are  judiaously  applied,  satis- 
factory results  may  be  expected.  The  colt, 
left  to  its  own  impulses,  is  as  useless  as  the 
wild  peach  tree.  It  is  only  when  judicious- 
ly broken  and  curbed  that  he  becomes  so 
useful  a  minister  to  man ;  and  if  there  are 
grades  of  equine  enjoyment,  we  may  pre- 
sume that  of  the  tamed  to  be  richer  than 
that  of  the  wild  horse. 

All  culture  implies  the' restraint  of  pro- 
pensity and  the  development  of  new  and 
better  energies.  And  the  better  energies 
cannot  be  developed  unless  other  tenden- 
cies are  checked.  The  sensual  and  selfish 
in  youth  must  be  subdued,  if  the  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  are  to  be  encouraged  and 
made  predominant.  Why  have  I  written 
this  truism  ?  It  is  self-evident  that  if  the 
lower  nature  shall  not  be  supreme,  it  must 
be  held  in  check ;  and  here  we  come  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  prophet,  "  It  is  good 
for  a  man  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his 
youth."  No  good  can  otherwise  be  ex- 
pected of  him  in  manhood,  unless  he  bear 
burdens  greater  than  the  yoke,  and  pass 
through  fiery  judgments.  He  who  bears 
no  yoke  in  his  youth  is  unprepared  for 
manly  experiences. 

We  see  illustrations  of  this  every  day. 
The  world  is  full  of  those  who  are  rushing 
through  life  as  **fast"  men  and  women,  whose 
life  is  flying  fast,  and  whose  wild  wills  and 
impulses  are  dragging  them  swiftly  into 
vortices  of  degradation  and  woe.  Unreg- 
ulated appetite  and  lust  hold  their  revels 
in  regions  underground,  where  those  whose 


youthful  desires  were  unchecked  find  the 
way  of  hell  —  its  streets  paved  with  fool's 
gold,  its  gems  all  paste,  its  enjoyments  all 
hollow,  their  very  excitement  impairing  the 
vital  forces.  Unbridled  passion,  intemper- 
ate will,  uncurbed  selfishness,  unrestrained 
love  ot  gain,  — these  are  the  demons  which, 
entering  into  youth,  torment  and  convulse 
manhood;  and  womanhood  has  its  bane, 
sown  in  youthful  life,  without  the  yoke. 
Inordinate  love  of  self,  pampered  love  of 
dress,  excessive  love  of  pleasure,  if  they 
send  but  few  into  the  ways  of  uncleanness 
and  horrible  shame,  develop  into  emptiness 
of  mind,  demoniac  envy,  and  contemptible 
meanness  and  frivolity. 

I  know  personally  of  several  women  who 
gave  promise  in  childhood  of  joyous  and 
pure  life,  but  whose  very  sweetness  and 
loveliness  induced  their  relief  from  the 
yoke  it  would  have  been  good  for  them  to 
bear.  Self-will  and  indulgence  brought  on 
revolt  at  parental  advice,  scorn  of  parental 
influence,  and  abandonment  of  the  parental 
home.  The  delight  of  the  household  is  a 
painful  remembrance,  and  its  experiences 
of  joy  have  given  way  to  hardness  and  suf- 
fering. The  yoke  is  blessed  and  blessing. 
There  have  been  mischiefs  from  severity 
and  harshness  and  heavy  impositions,  with- 
out a  loving  spirit,  in  the  administration  of 
family  law;  but  they  are  as  nothing  to 
those  which  arise  from  a  too  lenient  and 
indulgent  rule,  or,  rather,  as  is  sometimes, 
perhaps  oflen,  the  case  from  no  rule  at  alL 
And  going  beyond  childhood  into  youth, 
much  harm  results  from  a  too  ready  revolt 
against  the  wholesome  bonds  which  tether 
the  will  and  the  activities.  A  too  wilful 
rejection  of  the  yoke  imposed  by  a  kind 
Providence  can  only  bring  about  evil.  It 
is  the  evidence  of  an  intemperate  will,  de- 
termined to  eat  the  fruit  of  its  own  doings, 
whether  it  be  sweet  or  bitter. 

"  It  is  good  for  a  man  that  he  bear  the 
yoke  in  his  youth,"  even  if  it  be  poverty. 
I  know  how  disposed  we  are  to  hold  that 
condition  to  be  an  ill.  It  is  said  that  it  is 
not  dishonorable,  and  yet  very  inconven- 
ient There  is  rarely  welcome  tor  it  in  hu- 
man experience ;  but  it  has  been  the  school 
of  greatness.  The  men  who  have  swayed 
senates  and  controlled  the  national  destiny, 
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have  often  been  without  outward  comfort 
in  their  earlier  life.  We  cannot  say  that 
the  influence  of  these  men,  and  their  great- ' 
ness,  would  have  been  as  eminent,  if  their 
opportunities  had  been  better,  in  the  speech 
ot  man.  There  is  something  enervating  in 
the  indulgence  afforded  by  wealth :  some- 
thing invigorating  in  the  self-denial  neces- 
sitated by  poverty;  something  educative 
of  the  higher  faculty  in  the  obstacles  which 
lie  in  the  path  of  him  who  has  not  all  ap- 
pliances of  help  at  hand. 

It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  republic 
that  the  intelligent  poor  have  their  oppor- 
tunity of  development,  and  of  respect  and 
reward.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  with  his  two 
immediate  predecessors  and  his  recent 
competitor,  are  examples  of  what,  may  grow 
out  of  early  poverty,  and  what  virtue  in- 
heres in  conflict  with  apparently  unfavorable 
forces.  Wealth  may  be  used  beneficently 
in  the  development  of  mind  and  character. 
It  often  has  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  so  great  a 
blessing,  and  poverty  is  not  so  great  a  curse, 
;is  the  superficial  and  discontented  suppose. 
And  especially  in  youth  the  expectation  of 
wealth,  the  reliance  upon  it,  the  resort  to 
it  tor  the  indulgences  of  sense,  seem  to 
palsy  all  effort,  and  encourage  the  lower  at 
the  expense  of  the  higher  nature, — to  pam- 
per the  animal  and  degrade  the  man. 
Many  are  they  who  have  gone  on  from  an 
indulged  youth,  with  an  abundant  gratifica- 
tion of  every  desire,  to  gross  and  licentious 
life,  to  shame  and  disgrace.  And  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  families  of  the  very 
rich  do  not  furnish  as  large  a  proportional 
array  of  offenders  against  morality  as  those 
of  the  very  poor. 

Luxurious  life  and  the  expectation  of 
wealth  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  manly 
and  womanly  accomplishment  They  of- 
fer nothing  to  live  for.  It  is  better  for  a 
man  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth, 
and  feel  that  his  success  depends  upon  his 
own  exertions,  with  no  extraordmary  helps. 
He  will  be  more  likely  to  develop  into  a 
man,  and  to  find  wisdom.  In  an  indulged 
youth  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  spiritual  development,  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual and  social.  Tribulation  of  some 
sort  is  needful  to  the  exercise  of  the  higher 


faculties;  and  if  that  come  in  no  worse 
form  than  poverty,  it  may  not  be  deemed 
very  weighty. 

I  am  not  now  speaking  of  destitution 
and  pinching  want.  That  is  calamitous ; 
but  in  early  manhood  plain  fare  and  plain 
clothing,  and  a  plainly  furnished,  even  if 
restricted,  domicile,  are  better  for  personal 
progress,  because  affording  inducements  to 
culture,  than  sumptuous  fare  and  elegant 
dress  and  furniture.  The  young  woman 
who  has  a  virtuous  and  feeling  heart,  and 
but  two  calico  or  delaine  dresses,  is  more 
comfortable  and  finds  more  enjoyment,  and 
there  is  more  hope  of  her  womanly  excel- 
lence, than  Miss  Flora  McFlimsey,  with 
half  a  hundred  elegant  garments  and  noth- 
ing to  wear. 

Do  not,  then,  young  man  or  maiden,  fret 
because  of  the  limitations  which  even  pov- 
erty imposes  upon  you.  They  are  not  un- 
wholesome. You  would  not  find  the  satis- 
faction of  all  your  appetites  and  fancies 
more  desirable.  I  speak  from  observation 
and  Experience.  I  look  back  upon  a  youth 
devoted  to  work,  because  work  was  needful 
to  sustenance.  A  moderate  income  com- 
pelled the  culture  of  simple  tastes.  Early 
frugality  rendered  this  easy  and  satisfac- 
tory. Needful  self-reliance  induced  self- 
respect.  Avoidance  of  base  companion- 
ships, and  recourse  to  better,  brought  more 
profitable  influences.  And  I  see  how  my 
life  has  been  favorably  affected  by  the  out- 
ward circumstances  in  which  my  youth  de- 
veloped. I  cannot  say  that  Providence 
was  not  good  to  me  in  putting  this  yoke 
upon  my  youth.  Especially  am  I  thankful 
for  the  divine  kindness  when  I  see  so 
many  lives  made  worthless  by  the  very 
plenty  and  elegance  with  which  their  ear- 
lier years  were  surrounded.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  poverty  so  great  as  that  which 
inheres  in  wealth  and  luxury  and  fashion. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  no  merit  in  human  ex- 
cellence induced  by  necessities  of  condi- 
tion ;  but  let  us  be  thankful  for  such  benef- 
icent necessities,  instead  of  being  queru- 
lous and  fretful.  The  yoke  of  outward 
circumstance  is  good,  whether  it  be  of  pov- 
erty or  of  conflict  with  other  wills.  It  is 
good  not  only  that  appetite  and  desire  be 
restrained,  but  that  will  be  limited.    It  is 
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well  that  human  purpose  shall  have  its  con- 
ditions and  restrictions :  that  no  one  will 
shall  be  absolute,  not  even  that  of  an  impe- 
rial despot  We  are  not  living  for  our- 
selves alone,  nor  for  the  present  merely; 
but  for  grander  issues,  for  spiritual  pros- 
perity, and  for  the  interests  of  the  world. 

It  is  good  for  a  man  that  he  bear  in  his 
youth  the  seif-imposed  yoke  of  temperance. 
I  use  the  word  to  signify  not  merely  the 
restriction  of  the  appetite  for  drink,  but 
that  of  all  appetites.  The  evil  of  the  love 
of  drink  is  so  evident  that  it  would  seem 
almost  useless  to  dilate  upon  it  And  yet 
we  see  all  around  us  evidences  of  frequent 
intemperance,  the  ranks  decimated  by 
shameful  death  being  rapidly  filled  by  new 
recruits.  These  are  obtained  without 
bounty  or  draft,  volunteers  rushing  to  sei  ve 
under  the  banner  of  Bacchus.  A  vast 
number  of  drinking  shops  are  supported  in 
our  cities.  Whence  comes  the  supply  of 
intemperates  who  minister  to  these  haunts 
of  excess  and  the  gains  of  their  proprie- 
tors ?  From  simple  youth ;  from  thbse 
who  pursue  happiness  through  the  excite- 
meiVt  and  gratification  of  the  senses  ;  from 
those  who  in  their  folly  reject  the  yoke  it 
is  good  for  them  to  bear.  It  is  amazing 
that  so  many  youth  resort  to  drink,  when 
before  them  are  arrayed  such  numerous 
testimonies  of  the  wretchedness  and  deg- 
radation which  come  from  it.  "  Surely,  in 
vain  the  net  is  spread  in  the  sight  of  any 
bird,"  said  the  wise  king.  But  youth,  less 
intelligent  than  birds,  fly  into  the  nets 
spread  for  them,  and  waste  away  their  lives 
in  excess.  It  is  good  for  them  that  they 
bear  the  yoke ;  and  if  infancy  and  child- 
hood and  early  youth  have  been  indulged, 
the  sooner  the  yoke  is  self-imposed,  the 
better  for  manhood  and  for  character. 

There  would  be  less  rush  for  indulgence 
at  the  saloons  and  sample  rooms,  the  gate- 
ways of  social  and  bocily  destruction,  if  the 
young  were  not  foolish  in  their  experiments 
of  liberty.  How  many  lives  of  promise 
have  become  wasted,  burdensome  and 
shameful  because  of  restiveness  under  the 
yoke  of  temperance,  and  the  exchange  of  it 
for  chains  of  slavery  forged  of  intemperate 
habits  !  Check  all  tendencies  to  the  tyran- 
ny of  appetite.    For  the  love  of  man  let  us 


restrain  and  if  possible  suppress  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  drinks.  Count  him  no 
friend  who  will  tempt  you  to  the  habitual 
use  of  liquors.  Abhor  the  company  where 
temperance  is  derided,  and  where  the  path 
to  debasement  is  made  easy.  Bear  the 
yoke,  preferring  its  wholesome  restraint  to 
the  gall  and  bitterness  of  the  bonds  im- 
posed by  unrestrained  license.  Pursue 
happiness  in  any  other  direction  than  that 
of  sensuous  indulgence.  Let  it  not  be  that 
you  find  your  joys  in  the  excitement  of  in- 
toxication ;  and  if  you  would  not,  you  must 
permit  the  restraint  of  temperance,  content 
if  in  other  respects  every  desire  cannot  find 
indulgence. 

And  the  rule  of  temperance  covers  other 
appetites  than  those  for  drink.  Temper- 
ance in  eating  is  needful  to  bodily  health. 
The  simple  tastes  of  the  poor  are  more 
conducive  to  bodily  comfort  than  the  lux- 
urious indulgences  of  the  rich.  Frugality 
brings  physical  endurance ;  luxury,  physi- 
cal debility.  Simplicity  of  living  is  more 
promotive  of  contentment  and  mental  prog- 
ress than  the  abundant  and  various  fare  of 
the  luxurious  and  self-loving.  He  who  in 
youth  pets  his  palate  must  find  in  manhood 
much  misery  through  its  exacting  demand. 
Bear  the  yoke  now  and  you  escape  future 
torment 

Temperance  is  needful  as  to  all  lower  in- 
dulgences. The  love  of  dress  and  fashion 
is  a  passion  all-engrossing  with  some  un- 
thinking youth.  It  needs  the  check-rein 
of  common  sense,  that  it  may  not  career 
too  proudly  and  perilously.  Why  should 
so  much  time  be  squandered,  and  such  fol- 
ly be  manifest  in  decking  the  body  accord- 
ing to  the  arbitrary  decree  of  senseless  and 
selfish  persons,  whose  rule  of  prescription 
is  not  taste,  but  novelty  and  change? 
Why  should  the  young  submit  to  such  a 
rule  that  they  feel  themselves  impelled  to 
omit  attendance  upon  the  sanctuary,  be- 
cause they  are  not  fully  up  to  the  fashion, 
though  decently  and  comfortably  clad? 
Why  should  style  be  deemed  of  so  much 
more  importance  than  mind  and  soul? 
Out  of  intemperate  love  of  dress  grow 
much  spiritual  thoughtlessness  and  frivol- 
ity. There  is  a  limit  to  which  conformity 
to  tasteful  fashion  and  popular  patterns  is 
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permissible;  but  there  is  a  limit.  It  is 
good  that  a  woman  bear  the  yoke  in  ^ her 
youth ;  let  her  bear  it  contentedly  if  she 
would  find  her  truest  womanly  develop- 
ment. Let  her  love  of  dress  and  fashion 
be  temperate,  and  her  rule  of  raiment  as 
nearly  tasteful,  rather  than  novel,  as  pre- 
vailing custom  will  admit. 

I  do  not  recognize  any  special  virtue  In 
being  old-fashioned.  I  do  not  think  that 
Christianity  requires  that  we  should  dress 
in  the  costumes  of  the  last  century.  I  have 
no  idea  that  the  world  would  have  been 
any  better  if  it  had  adopted  the  style  of 
garment  worn  by  the  Saviour  and  the  apos- 
tles. Nor  is  there  any  virtue  in  new  fash- 
ions ;  and  I  could  never  more  highly  es- 
teem a  young  woman  because  she  was  clad 
in  the  mode  of  the  late  Empress,  or  of  any 
other  autocrat  of  fashion.  Limit  your  love 
of  dress  if  you  would  be  true  women. 
Conform  to  fashion  moderately,  but  do  not 
let  it  tyrannically  rule  you,  or  interfere  with 
your  mental  or  spiritual  improvement. 

Temperance  in  amusement  is  healthful. 
I  delight  in  the  joys  and  innocent  hilarity 
of  youth.  I  remember  that  their  time  of 
fasting  has  not  come ;  their  experiences 
have  not  usually  been  chastening  and  so- 
bering. I  should  be  pained  to  see  youth 
staid  and  sad.  And  I  am  as  greatly  pained 
when  I  find  it  all  studious  of  pleasure  and 
frolic,  and  all  thoughtless  of  intellectual 
growth  and  of  serious  things.  Let  the 
love  of  pleasure  have  its  legitimate  re- 
straint. Let  it  never  displace  the  love  of 
truth  and  the  love  of  God.  Let  it  be  the 
minister  of  good,  as  recreation,  and  not  as 
business.  Let  it  be  incidental,  and  not  the 
employment  of  every  leisure  hour.  Let  it 
not  be  the  means  of  weakening  the  intel- 
lect, sapping  the  moral  sense,  destroying 
reverence  and  faith,  and  impairing  the  love 
of  man  and  of  the  Father  of  our  spirits. 

It  is  good  for  a  man  that  he  bear  the 
yoke  in  his  youth  ;  and  the  yoke  involving 
all  other  yokes,  a  wholesome  yoke,  an  easy 
yoke,  is  that  of  Jesus,  —  the  yoke  of  the 
Gospel.  There  is  nothing  more  beautiful 
than  youth  influenced  and  modified  by  re- 
ligious truth  and  the  religious  spirit.  Why 
is  it  so  ready  to  resist  religion,  and 
to  dread  its  gentle  and  loving  restraint  ? 


Why  is  It  that  it  loves,  not  liberty,  but  a 
license  that  becomes  slavery  ?  Why  does 
youth  prepare  itself  for  unhappiness  by  re- 
jecting all  influences  to  permanent  good, 
and  the  faith  and  hope  and  inspiration 
which  shall  gladden  and  comfort  life,  and 
give  an  antepast  of  immortality  1 

I  know  religion  is  deemed  doleful  and 
destructive  of  all  enjoyment  —  Heaven  for- 
give those  who  have  given  ground  for  the 
assumption — as  good  for  old  age,  but  bane- 
ful to  youth.  There  is  not  a  restraint  im-' 
posed  in  the  Gospel  which  is  not  promo- 
tive of  youthful  enjoyment.  I  know  it. 
There  is  not  a  Christian  limitation  of  ap- 
petite or  of  pleasure  which  is  not  more 
than  compensated  by  higher  pleasures  and 
more  abundant  joys.  There  is  not  a  re- 
striction of  impulse  or  of  temper  in  religion 
which  is  not  healthful.  Christianity  does 
not  tell  youth  not  to  eat  palatable  food,  nut 
to  dress  tastefully,  not  to  divert  itself,  not 
to  indulge  in  social  delights.  It  look^  ten- 
derly and  pitifully  and  sympathizingly  upon 
youth,  tt  sees  what  a  noble  privilege  is 
that  of  young  men  and  maidens,  —  what  a 
grand  future  is  before  them,  what  glad  and 
solemn  responsibilities  rest  upon  them. 
Jesus  beholds  them  with  loving  eyes,  and 
would  not  crush  out  the  joy  of  youth.  He 
would  only  restrain  their  excesses,  —  their 
hurtful  excesses.  He  discerns  in  youth 
something  grander  than  youth,  for  which 
youth  was  ordained.  It  is  a  season  of  an 
immortal  life.  It  points  to  the  era  when 
all  joys  shall  be  heavenly,  the  enemy  of 
youth  and  of  manhood  and  womanhood  be- 
ing destroyed.  By  limitation  and  restraint 
Jesus  would  have  the  joys  of  earth  en- 
hanced by  heavenly  influences. 

And  so  he  says  to  youth,  "Take  my 
yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me,  and  ye 
shall  have  rest  and  peace."  I  think  he 
would  say  to  young  men  and  maidens, 
"  Enjoy  your  youth,  with  its  sunshine  and 
gladness ;  indulge  refined  taste ;  take  all 
needful  relaxation  ;  but  remember"  —  and 
here  I  think  his  voice  would  express  ten- 
derness and  not  menace  —  "  remember  that 
for  every  idle  word,  for  every^  excess,  ac- 
count must  be  given  in  health,  in  mind,  or 
in  soul."  Do  not,  I  pray  you,  think  Jesus 
your  enemy,  or  make  his  word  unfriendly. 
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Let  the  Gospel  be  as  seed  sown  in  fruitful  that  case,  one  pleasure  is  restrained,  a 

hearts,  with  which  no  fowls  of  earthly  ex-  greater  and  higher  is  substituted     If  an 

citement  shall  interfere.    Let  a  portion  of  earthly  enjo3rment  is  limited,  it  is  compen- 

your  love  be  given  to  the  Saviour  and  the  sated  by  a  heavenly.    If  a  bodily  appetite 

Father.    Let  your  temper  and  your  im-  is  held  in  check,  a  spiritual  is  induced  and 

pulses  and  your  appetites  and  your  amuse-  satisfied.    If  the  love  of  amusement  is  tern- 

ments  be  held  in  check  by  the  law  of  spir-  pered,  a  holier  and  grander  and  more  soul- 

itual  life.    Do  not  throw  away  the  blessing  ful  joy  grows  in  its  stead.    It  is  thus  that 

of  Divine  faith  and  of  holy  love.    Let  the  youth  shall  have  the  peace  that  passeth  all 

better  nature    have  its  due  culture.    Be  understanding, — a  peace  to  which  all  earth - 

fSaithful  to  the  public  worship  of  God  as  a  ly  pleasure  is  inferior,  a  peace  not  evanes- 

means  of  spiritual  blessing.    Acknowledge  cent  and  frail,  but  firm  and  enduring,  a 

him  as  your  Father,  and  Jesus  as  your  Sa-  peace  all  joyful  and  glad,  fore-indicating, 

viour,  and  make  the  acknowledgement  be-  the  experiences  of  God's  heaven,  when  all 

fore  angels  and  men.  souls  shall  have  been  perfected  and  gath- 

And  then  let  the  love  of  God  and  men,  ered  into  the  fold  ot  Christ, 
and  all  divine  principle  rule  you.    If,  in  G,  L.  DemaresU 


-♦  ^•^  » 


A  Calm. 

A  calm !  and  silv'ry  mists  £&st  fade 

Beneath  the  morning's  glowing  sun ; 
The  swallows  seek  the  cliff's  broad  shade, 

And  waves  in  laughing  meshes  run. 

A  calm !  but  on  the  golden  sands 

A  tide-borne  figure  stilly  la3rs ; 
The  glist'uing  sea-weed  binds  its  hands, 

And  through  its  hair  the  light  foam  plays. 

No  trembling  gaze,  no  piercing  cries, 

No  lips  to  kiss  the  dead  man's  face ; 
The  sea-disburthen'd  secret  lies 

Unknown — in  its  wild  resting  place. 

Ah !  did  that  woman  only  know 

(Whose  name  is  written  on  his  breast) 
How  calm  he  is,  and  free  from  wo^, 

She'd  wish  not  to  disturb  his  rest 

CUlia  Lega  Wuks, 
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From  Shore  to  Shore  and  a  Little  More. 


^^Ij^IVE  days  in  Berlin  pass  like  a 
Jl  sneeze,"  wrote  Hans  Christian  An- 
derson ;  "  one  knows  only  the  beginning 
'and  the  end."  Ten  dajrs  from  Qaet>ee  to 
Liverpool  pass  like  a  protracted  yawn,  easy 
enough  in  the  beginning,  painful,  it  may  be, 
in  progress,  but  in  the  end,  leaving  a  sense 
of  duty  performed,  and  in  spite  of  its  draw- 
backs, of  genuine  pleasure.  One  can  but 
make  friends  on  shipboard,  and  I  confess 
that  after  ten  days'  acquaintance  with  half 
a  dozen  people,  I  parted  from  some  of  them 
with  regret,  and  from  others  whom  I  yet 
hope  to  see  again,  with  positive  sorrow. 
Nowhere  else  can  be  formed  just  such  an 
acquaintance.  The  steamer  is  a  tiny  world 
moving  through  water  as  our  own  world 
moves  through  space,  and  one  selects  from 
those  around  him, ''  a  few  whom  he  loves 
and  who  love  him,"  and  with  them  his  life 
lies.  Very  pleasant  to  remember  is  my  sea 
Ufe. 

Every  day  but  one  I  came  to  the  turfoce 
to  breathe.  Leaving  Quebec  on  Saturday 
morning,  one  is  sure  of  three  days  of  smooth 
sailing  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  wonder- 
ful for  its  size  and  power,  and  through  the  St 
Lawrence  Gulf  which  one  might  readily  be- 
lieve to  be  the  sea.  Whatever  may  be  in 
store  for  him,  one  can  hardly  manage  to  be 
seasick  during  this  time.  But  the  open 
sea  is  inevitable,  and  the  consequences  al- 
most equally  sure.  Our  passage  was  rough 
for  the  season,  and  one  by  one  the  faces,  al- 
ready grown  familiar,  disappear  from  the 
deck  and  from  the  table,  till  but  three  la- 
dies remain,  and  even  the  gentlemen  look 
disheartened.  One  day  remains  a  blank  in 
my  memory,  but  the  next  morning  the 
clouds  were  lifted  from  my  billowy  soul, 
and  sadly  and  alone  I  gathered  my  strength 
and  my  wraps  and  crept  up  on  deck. 
Reaching  the  door  I  leaned  for  a  moment 
against  the  doorway  to  take  observations 
and  ascertain  my  latitude.  Whether,  in 
my  wretchedness,  I  was  a  spectacle  to  at- 
tract attention,  or  whether  I  was  the  only 
visible  object  of  attack,  I  don't  know ;  but 
a  quick  step  sounded  upon  the  deck,  and  a 


quick  voice  said,  "  Sick  ?  "  I  achieved  a 
ghastly  smile  by  way  of  assent 

"  Give  me  the  rugs  and  come  and  walk  1" 
commanded  the  voice. 

The  rugs  and  shawls  were  upon  the  floor 
and  I  was  torn  from  the  doorway,  and  my 
arm  was  upon  a  grey  coat  sleeve  before  I 
realized  the  situation.  I  tried  to  remon- 
strate, but  was  too  sick ;  I  tried  to  with- 
draw niy  hand,  but  the  grey  sleeve  had  be- 
come a  vice ;  and  that  energetic  man  ac- 
tually walked  three  or  four  times  the  whole 
length  of  the  Sarmatian's  deck  dragging 
me  with  him  at  a  pace  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  professional  pedestrian.  Perhaps 
it  was  beneficial.  At  all  events,  after  a 
few  turns,  I  found  strength  to  stand  stilL 
Fortunately,  the  ship  gave  no  lurch,  and 
matters  came  to  a  crisis. 

"Then  you  won't  walk,"  said  my  tor- 
mentor, in  a  surprised  tone,  as  if  this  were 
quite  a  new  idea  to  him. 

I  frankly  assured  him  that  I  wouldn't, 
and,  in  an  instant  he  swung  me  vigorously 
into  a  neighboring  chair,  covered  me  with 
shawls  and  rugs,  tucked  them  up  to  my 
chin,  making  me  into  a  great  round  bundle, 
and  stood  beaming  befoie  me. 

"  Now  it's  lunch  time  ;  going  down  ? " 
he  ejaculated. 

I  shook  my  head  feebly. 

"  Well,  if  I  had  anything  to  do  with  you, 
I'd  ma^  you  go  ! "  he  announced,  serenely. 

I've  no  doubt  he  would  have  done  so, 
and  under  my  shawls  I  experienced  a  deep 
sense  of  relief  that  I  was  one  of  a  party 
"  tipavelling  without  gentlemen."  Away  he 
went,  and  I  leaned  my  head  against  a 
friendly  beam,  feeling  like  a  feather  pillow, 
beaten,  shaken  and  hung  over  a  line  to  air. 

When  I  next  saw  him,  I  shut  my  eyes ; 
but  he  came  to  a  full  stop  before  me,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  How  are  you  to-day,  lady  ?  "  in 
the  most  cheery  manner.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  decide  whether  he  is  a  lunatic 
or  a  physician. 

Icebergs  came  to  hand  in  due  season, 
and  we  had  a  very  generous  allowance. 
Like  a  great  white  cathedral,  lay  one  under 
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the  sunlight ;  upon  a  huge  white  dome 
played  shifting  tints  of  rose  and  blue  ;  while 
in  the  distance  from  leaden  water  and 
against  a  cloudy  sky,  loomed  up  a  grey 
tower  like  the  round  towers  of  Ireland. 

Sabbath  morning  service  was  held  in  the 
cabin,  and  I  may  be  forgiven  by  the  Queen 
and  others,  if  when  her  devoted  subject, 
the  clergyman,  read  the  prayer  for  Albert 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  all  the  royal  family,  I  inserted 
the  "  Prayer  for  One  Gone  to  Sea,)'  to  the 
reading  of  which  I  knew  that  many  friendly 
hearts  in  a  certain  church  ^r  away,  would 
that  morning  respond.  But  in  the  evening 
another  service  was  held,  this  time  on  deck, 
for  the  steerage  passengers.  A  little  com- 
pany from  the  other  deck  went  out  upon 
the  forecastle,  and  for  the  next  hour  it  was 
to  me  as  though  my  life  had  broken  in  two 
with  a  sudden  snap.  High  above  our  heads 
paced  the  officers  upon  the  bridge  ;  upon 
the  deck  were  crowded  strange  faces  of 
men,  women  and  children  —  **  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men ''  —  and  in  our  midst,  his 
grey  hair  tossed  by  the  wind,  knelt  the 
clergyman.  As  the  motley  group  joined  in 
the  beautiful  Evening  Prayer,  and  re- 
sponded to  the  solemn  Litany,  each  word 
took  an  added  and  deeper  meaning,  until 
the  beauty  and  solemnity,  of  the  Litany 
seemed  but  a  part  of  the  beauty  and  solem- 
nity of  the  sea  and  sky.  I  question  whether 
any  cathedral  service  can  ever  impress  me 
more  deeply. 

So  entirely  apart  lie  the  lives  of  the  cabin 
passengers,  the  steerage  passengers,  and 
the  ship's  crew,  that  we  can  hardly  realize 
that  there  are  these  three  distinct  layers  of 
humanity  on  board.  Woman's  curiosity  as 
to  ways  and  means,  led  to  the  formation  of 
a  party  for  an  exploring  expedition.  A  few 
ladies,  arrayed  in  waterproof  cloaks,  and 
shorn  of  cuffs,  gloves,  and  every  wearable 
that  would  slip  or  catch,  were  given  into 
the  hands  of  the  chief  engineer.  We  had 
also  as  escort  a  gentleman  who  contracted 
with  the  engineer  that  we  should  not 
scream,  no  matter  what  terrors  of  machin- 
ery, depths  of  oil,  or  brightness  of  flame  we 
might  reach.  Blessings  upon  him  !  I  fear 
that,  but  for  him,  the  engineer  would  have 
been  obdurate. 


We  crept  down  steep,  narrow  iron  stair- 
ways, flight  after  flight ;  crept  among  broad 
belts  and  bands,  between  quick- turning 
wheels ;  stood  for  five  minutes  before  the 
rows  of  doors,  where,  all  day  and  all  night, 
men  fed  the  hungriy  fires  ;  stood  where  th^ 
engines  show  their  fiercest  power  ;  watched 
the  huge  cylinders  drawn  in  and  out  like 
the  breath  of  the  iron  creatures;  looked 
down  incredible  distances  into  still  deeper 
depths  ;  twenty-five  feet  under  the  sea  we 
crept  —  and  all  without  a  scream. 

Theu,  away  from  all  these  enormous 
shafts  and  wheels  and  cylinders,  out  of  all 
this  clashing,  and  banging,  and  heat  and 
hurry,  we  were  led  through  a  cool  pas- 
sage to  where  a  tiny  wheel  revolved  with 
awful  swiftness,  in  utter  silence,  and  alnoost 
in  darkness. 
"  Well,  what  of  it  ?  "  I  inquired. 
"  That  is  all  there  is  of  it,"  was  ex- 
plained ;  and  I  was  speedily  made  aware 
that  this  is  the  "vital  point"  of  the  whole 
ship,  that,  day  and  night,  a  man  watches 
this  wheel  so  that  not  a  grain  of  dust  may 
rest  upon  it,  and  that  for  this  wheel  all 
the  ponderous  machinery  works  with  all  its 
might  When  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  it 
isn't  so  very  astonishing ;  it  is  quite  the 
way  of  the  world.  But  it  seems  a  pity 
that  the  Vital  Point  shouldn't  be  larger ; 
or  perhaps  it  is  a  pity  that  so  much  force 
should  be  necessary.  At  any  rate,  from 
the  feminine  standpoint  there  is  a  vast  deal 
of  power  to  be  expended  upon  so  small  a 
wheel. 

We  went  into  the  grocery,  into  the  wine 
cellar,  into  the  kitchen,  and  into  the  ice 
house — we  went  everywhere ;  and  I  finally 
reached  my  stateroom  very  tired,  very  oily, 
and  very  much  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  an  ocean  steamship  holds  nearly  as 
many  people,  and  quite  as  much  business 
as  a  large  country  village. 

Th^ee  hours  later  we  reached  Morilk 
Bay;  the  little  black  <* Tender"  steamed 
screaming  up  to  the  side  of  the  great  ship^ 
snapped  up  the  **  Derry  passengers,"  and 
hurried  us  away  to  Ireland,  whose  pictur- 
esque northern  shore  we  had  been  watch- 
ing since  morning.  Waving  handkerchiefe, 
good-byes  and  good  wishes  started  our 
boat,  and  as  we  steamed  away  I  saw,  high 
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in  the  air,  hanging  by  one  hand  to  a  rope, 
the  man  who  took  me  out  for  **  exercise  on 
deck."    May  I  never  see  him  again  ! 

When  Ireland  was  first  seen,  early  in  the* 
morning,  we  enjoyed  the  thrill  that  every- 
body roust, experience  upon  the  first  sight 
of  a  foreign  shore.  Perhaps  we  never  ex- 
perience the  same  sensation  again,  though 
the  last  sight  of  dry  land  also  causes  a  lit- 
tle thrill,  as  in  taking  leave  of  some  person 
with  whom  one's  lot  has  been  cast  for  a 
time,  and  whom  he  finds  partly  agreeable 
and  partly  disagreeable.  Possibly,  too,  any 
land  would  have  borrowed  special  beauty 
from  our  many  days  at  sea,  as  a  landscape 
is  softened  and  refined  by  the  glass  through 
which  it  is  seen.  But  the  beauty  of  Ire- 
land's northern  shore  is  by  no  means  due 
to  the  long  voyage.  The  green  fields,  the 
white  limestone  crags,  the  wee  thatched 
cottages,  the  dark  green  hawthorn  hedges, 
the  ivy-draped  castles,  the  blue  mountains, 
with  their  veil  of  mist  rarely  withdrawn, 
form  a  picture  which  needs  no  coloring  of 
novelty  or  of  sentiment. 

Through  Lough  Foyle,  and  through  the 
Foyle  River  to  Londonderry,  we  scramble 
in  the  little  Tender,  and  at  'Derry  wharf 
was  thrown  against  the  sky  another  pic- 
ture. Never  was  Patrick  more  thoroughly 
himself  than  at  this  'Derry  landing.  Per- 
haps because  it  brings  him  into  more  di- 
rect communication  with  Ameriky,  which 
he  considers  under  special  obligations  to 
him  in  some  way ;  perhaps  because  he  feels 
that  he  may  make  a  penny,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  a  noise;  every  Irishman  in 
'Derry  who  can  obtain  a  jaunting  car,  or 
any  less  imposing  vehicle,  drives  it  to  the 
water-side  and  commences  screaming  lus- 
tily as  the  boat  comes  in  view.  All  Irish- 
men who  are  able-bodied,  but  who  have 
neither  horse  nor  donkey,  go  screaming 
down  to  witness  the  success  or  failure  of 
their  Iriends,  and  to  encourage  them  in 
honest  toil. 

Ten  passengers  landed  from  the  Ameri- 
can steamer,  and  to  meet  us  at  the  wharf 
were  two  or  three  hundred  people.  Three 
or  four  Custom  House  officers  coming  on 
board  examined  our  trunks  amid  the  din, 
and  made  us  protest  solemnly  that  we  had 
neither  cigars  nor  tobacco,  nor  silver  plate. 
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At  last  we  were  "  landed,"  and  were  de- 
posited in  the  coffee  room  of  "Jury's," 
"the  finest  hotel  in  town,"  and  bearing  an 
imposing  coat  of  arms,  but  being  in  reality 
precisely  like  a  large  country  tavern  of 
New  England.  For  two  days  I  steadily 
demanded  ice  water ;  finally  it  came.  The 
door  opened  and  a  maid  appeared,  bearing 
a  salver  upon  which  lay  a  piece  of  ice  as 
large  as  an  ordinary  ice  pitcher,  and  a  tea- 
spoon. The  maid  looked  delighted,  and  I 
am  afraid  I  looked  surprised. 

"What  can  I  do  with  it?"  I  asked,  in 
no  little  perplexity. 

"  Would  ye  be  likin'  it  broke  indade  ?  " 
suggested  the  girl.  "  For  if  ye  would,  I'll 
be  doin'  it  wid  the  tongs." 

So  the  matter  was  settled,  but  we  then 
and  there  bade  farewell  to  ice  water  while 
our  European  travel  lasted. 

The  city  of  Londonderry  is  in  itself  sim- 
ply neat,  quite  busy,  and  to  foreigners 
slightly  old.  The  walls  of  the  old  city  are 
in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  and  from  one 
part  of  the  wall  is  a  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  while  from  Bishop's  Gate  one 
may  see  all  the  public  buildings  of  conse- 
quence. We  commenced  here  our  study 
of  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  half-pence  and 
beggars. 

In  the  business  part  of  the  town  beggars 
are  not  numerous,  but  should  you  venture 
to  walk  around  the  walls  you  bring  upon 
yourself  the  first  detachment  of  the  "  ugly, 
dirty,  irresistible  beggars,"  with  which  Ire- 
land abounds.  Yet,  no  matter  how  great 
the  numbers  that  assail  you  at  this  stage 
of  your  journey,  they  will  be  but  the  symp- 
tom of  the  crowds  that  lie  in  wait  for  you 
at  the  Causeway. 

From  Londonderry  to  Portrush  is  a  de- 
lightful trip  of  two  hours  by  rail,  and  from 
Portrush  to  the  Giants*  Causeway,  a  dis- 
tance of  seven  miles,  one  must  go  by  jaunt- 
ing car. 

Portrush  is  to  the  north  of  Ireland  what 
what  Nahant  is  to  the  east  of  MassStchu- 
setts,  so  we  found  there  the  perfection  of 
hotels,  looking  out  upon  the  sea,  and  man- 
aged by  the  traditional  Irish  landlady. 
Next  morning  we  mounted  our  car ;  and  if 
I  could  but  photograph  for  the  uninitiated 
this  national  vehicle  of  Ireland  1    Imagine 
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a  large  dry  goods  box,  painted  black  and 
cushioned.  Half  way  down  each  side  is  a 
board,  also  cushioned,  and  beneath  this  is 
a  support  for  the  feet.  The  driver's  seat  is 
upon  one  end  of  the  box ;  across  the  other 
end  runs  a  railing,  and  this  whole  estab- 
lishment is  mounted  upon  heavy  wheels. 
The  passengers  sit  back  to  back,  and  the 
driver,  from  his  seat  above,  hurls  down  to 
them  information  rich  and  rare. 

As  we  mounted  our  car  that  morning,  I 
felt  as  one  would  who  tried  to  seat  himself 
in  a  dessert  spoon,  with  his  friends  upon  the 
end  of  the  handle.  I  was  sure  that  small 
boys  would  hoot.  Imagine,  then,  my  cha- 
grin when  they  did  not  even  notice  us.  A 
jaunting  car  was  evidently  .the  common 
mpde  of  locomotion,  and  it  is  surprising  to 
think  how  readily  one  becomes  accustomed 
to  anything,  excepting  beggars.  At  the 
present  time  I  hold  jaunting  cars  in  high 
esteem. 

The  road  to  the  Causeway  lies  by  the 
shore  for  four  or  five  miles,  anji  Portrush 
beach  runs  nearly  as  far.  The  view  is  very 
fine ;  the  headlands  are  high  and  sharp, 
and  the  water  has  worn  the  lime  rocks  into 
the  most  fantastic,  and  often  the  most 
beautiful  shapes.  We  were  introduced  to 
the  giant,  Fin  McCoUl,  whose  head  the 
waves  have  carved  from  the  rock.  The 
profile  is  nearly  as  fine  as  that  of  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountains,  at  the  Profile  Notch, 
and  to  me  the  view  of  this  head  was  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  features  ot  our  trip  to  the 
» Causeway. 

The  road  was  lined  with  fields  of  pota- 
toes, cabbages  and  turnips,  fields  of  flax 
with  nodding  blue  flowers,  field  of  grain 
with  scarlet  poppies,  row  upon  row,  white 
daisies,  dandelions  and  purple  thyme,  while 
every  wall  served  as  a  foundation  for  the 
growth  of  English  ivy.  The  ivy  grows  in 
Ireland  at  its  own  will,  and  because  it  loves 
to  grow  in  British  air  and  soil. 

The  country  is  divided  into  estates  ;  each 
estate  is  separated  from  the  other,  as  in 
England  by  rivers,  or  if  there  is  no  natural 
boundary," by  a  stone  wall.  But  each  es- 
tate is  subdivided  into  fields  by  hawthorn 
hedges,  and  when  well  kept,  the  effect  of 
these  dark  green  boundaries  upon  the  in- 
tense green  of  the  landscape  is  almost  mag- 


ical. All  over  these  estates  are  dotted  wee 
stone  cottages,  whitewashed,  with  pointed, 
thatched  roof,  and  usually  covered  with 
ivy.  These,  too,  add  to  the  charm  of  the 
landscape,  and  in  the  north  of  Ireland  will, 
to  some  degree,  bear  inspection ;  but  they 
are,  at  best,  wretched  places.  In  the  north 
of  Ireland  these  huts  have  usually  two  or 
three  windows,  and  there  is  a  shed  for  the 
pig,  if  there  happens  to  be  a  pig.  In  both 
these  respects  ihey  are  in  advance  of  the 
huts  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  of 
which  more  in  another  article. 

The  only  thing  that  one  misses  from 
these  fertile  northern  fields  is  the  Indian 
corn.  Corn  is,  to  the  people  here,  only 
oats,  rye  and  wheat.  The  growth  of  In- 
dian corn  is  to  them  a  riddle. 

The  Causeway  was  at  length  reached, 
and  no  sooner  had  the  car  stopped  in  front 
of  a  little  thatched,  whitewashed  house 
than  a  crowd  of  guides,  porters  and  beg- 
gars flocked  around  us.  We  had  been 
forewarned  that  if  we  gave  away  a  ha'penny 
all  hope  was  gone,  and  that  it  would  but 
serve  to  attract  an  extra  swarm,  as  a  drop 
of  honey  calls  the  flies.  So  fierce  were  the 
guides  that  I  actually  hesitated  about  go- 
ing into  the  house  among  them,  but  it 
seemed  unavoidable.  Inside  the  door  a 
model  of  the  Causeway  was  shown  us,  and 
the  di£Eerent  routes  and  points  of  interest 
were  predicated,  as  the  plan  of  a  theatre  is 
shown  that  one  may  select  his  seat  Such 
clamoring  and  confusion  as  followed  among 
the  guides ! 

We  finally  decided  to  visit  the  Caves  by 
row-boat,  go  to  the  Causeway,  land  there 
and  examine  Lt  at  our  leisure,  and  walk 
back  to  the  car.  The  Caves  lie  to  the  left 
of  the  Causeway,  and  are  of  enormous  size, 
having  been  worn  in  the  soft  lime  rock 
during  hundreds  of  years.  The  path  to 
the  boat  lay  over  a  steep  rocky  hill,  and 
our  little  party  of  three  ladies,  accompan- 
ied by  the  boatmen,  started  down  in  sol- 
emn procession.  By  our  side  ran  all  the 
boys  and  girls  who  could  walk,  talk  and 
beg ;  but  chief  among  them  all  was  a  lame 
boy,  who  walked  now  upon  crutches,  with 
one  foot  much  shorter  than  the  other,  and 
anon  upon  both  feet,  planted  squarely  upon 
the  ground.    He  begged  to  be  taken  as 
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guide,  though  we  had  no  more  need  of  a 
guide  than  of  a  balloon. 

At  length  after  a  scramble  that  seemed 
interminable,  our  boat  pushed  off  from 
shore,  and  we  felt  at  liberty  to  think  of  the 
Causeway,  or  rather  of  the  Caves.  But 
our  triumph  was  of  short  duration.  One 
Cave  was  shown  and  admired,  and  its  beau- 
ties and  dimensions  explained  by  the  boat- 
man, with  as  much  glibness  and  apprecia- 
tion as  are  displayed  by  the  man  who  in- 
troduces the  monkeys  at  a  circus. 

Rowing  us  out  of  this  Cave  he  rowed  us 
into  another  far  larger  and  finer,  and  which 
we  were  quite  ready  to  enjoy.  But  rowing 
us  to  the  darkest  part  of  the  Cave,  where 
the  echoes  were  appalling,  the  boatman  or- 
dered all  oars  to  rest,  and  produced  three 
boxes  of  "specimens,"  insisting  that  we 
should  buy  a  few  for  ourselves,  and  a  few 
for  our  triends  at  home.  In  vain  we  pro- 
tested that  we  didn't  want  them.  He  as- 
sured us  that  we  did,  and  nothing  short  of 
our  insisting  that  he  should  take  as  at 
once  to  the  Causeway,  could  convince  him 
that    Americans  were  really  going  away 


from  the  Caves  without  buying  "speci- 
mens." 

He  finally  took  us  to  the  landing  at  the 
Causeway,  and  here  we  were  met  by  more 
specimens,  more  stereoscopic  views,  and 
more  beggars.  For  a  while  I  wandered 
aimlessly  about  on  the  rock,  hoping  that 
time  would  wear  out  their  voices  or  their 
patience,  but  neither  failed.  I  suppose  it 
must  be  the  Scotch  element  in  these  north- 
ern Irishmen  that  makes  them  so  persist- 
ent ;  surely  a  "  pure "  Irishman  would  be 
too  lazy  to  beg  so  long. 

I  was  conscious  that  I  was  seeing  the 
very  Causeway  of  which  I  had  read  as  a 
child,  and  I  am  positive  now  that  it  looks 
very  much  as  it  is  pictured  by  the  geogra- 
phers. For  detailed  description  please  see 
"  Colton  &  Fitch." 

I  bought  photographs  of  the  Causeway, 
as  every  well  conducted  tourist  is  bound 
to  do ;  but  I  don't  care  to  look  at  them  yet, 
and  I  fear  that,  later,  the  very  rocks  in  the 
picture  will  suggest  to  me  only  guides  and 
beggars, — guides  and  beggars,  —  guides 
and  beggars.  Mary  S,  Deering, 
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LADY  HESTER  STANHOPE,  who 
some  years  ago  created  such  a  sen- 
sation in  the  world  by  her  self-banishment 
to  the  East,  was  certainly  a  very  contra- 
dictory, yet  very  remarkable  personage. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Charles,  Earl  of 
Stanhppe,  and  of  Hester,  sister  of  Mr. 
William  Pitt,  and  daughter  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Chatham. 

In  her  own  composition  seemed  to  be 
mingled  the  aristocracy  of  her  father's  fam- 
ily (though  he  himself  was  a  Republican,) 
and  the  talent  of  her  mother's. 

Mr.  Pitt's  appreciation  of  her  ability  is 
shown  very  forcibly,  when,  in  the  midst  of 
his  political  career,  he  said  to  her :  "I  have 
plenty  of  good  diplomatists,  but  they  are 
none  of  them  military  men ;  and  I  have 
plenty  of  good  officers,  but  not  one  of  them 
is  worth  sixpence  in  the  Cabinet.  If  .you 
were  a  man,  Hester,  I  would  send  you  on 
the  Continent  with  sixty  thousand  men, 
and  give  you  carte  blanche;  and  I  am  sure 


that  not  one  of  my  plans  would  fail,  and 
that  not  one  soldier  would  go  with  his 
shoes  unblacked." 

Her  mother  died  when  she  was  quite  a 
child,  and  she  and  her  two  sisters  were  left 
almost  entirely  to  English  and  French  gov- 
ernesses, who  did  not  seem  to  exert  any  di- 
rect influence  over  them,  so  that  they  prob- 
ably brought  themselves  up.  Their  father 
married  again,  but  the  second  Lady  Stan- 
hope was  so  devoted  to  the  routine  of  fash- 
ionable life  in  London,  that  she  had  no 
time  to  become  much  acquainted  with  the 
children,  and  one  of  them  made  the  remark 
that  if  she  saw  her  stepmother  in  the  street 
she  should  not  know  her. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  coldness 
and  indifference  of  this  second  mother,  the 
little  Hester  evidently  had  a  very  friendly 
feeling  towards  her.  When  her  father  be- 
came very  radical  in  his  democratic  princi- 
ples, in  order,  as  he  thought,  to  carry  them 
out  very  thoroughly,  he  parted  with  his 
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carriage  and  horses,  which  was  quite  a 
blow  to  Lady  Stanhope,  who  depended  on 
them  for  much  of  her  comfort. 

Hester,  seeing  how  matters  stood,  im- 
mediately provided  herself  with  a  pair  of 
stilts,  and  mounted  on  them,  paraded 
around  through  a  very  muddy  lane.  ^  Her 
father,  as  she  expected,  witnessed  the  per- 
formance, and  when  he  inquired  into  the 
meaning  of  it,  she  told  him  that  she  did  not 
mind  the  mud  very  much,  as  she  could  go 
through  it  on  stilts,  but  poor  Lady  Stan- 
hope !  what  was  she  to  do !  This  suggest- 
ed a  carriage  and  horses  to  the  Earl,  and 
they  were  sent  down,  "  and  thus,"  as  she 
says,  "  by  a  little  innocent  frolic  I  made  all 
happy  again." 

Soon  after  she  was  grown  she  went  to 
live  with  her  uncle,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  while 
there  was  in  a  continual  whirl  of  society. 
She  encountered  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  of  her  day,  but  from  her 
own  account  of  herself,  was  never  in  the 
least  disconcerted  or  embarrassed  by  any 
of  them. 

She  must  have  been  somewhat  on  the 
grenadier  order  as  to  height,  for  her  physi- 
cian. Dr.  M ,  who  seemed  to  follow 

her  fortunes  with  astonishing  pertinacity 
and  devotion,  said  of  her,  that  '*  she  was 
nearly  six  feet;  she  was  largely  propor- 
tioned, majestic  looking,  in  conversation 
fascinating,  courageous  and  proud." 

Sir  Sydney  Smith  said  to  her,  after  her 
looks  were  much  changed  by  illness,  "When 
I  see  you  now  I  recall  to  my  recollection 
what  you  were  when  you  first  came  out. 
You  entered  the  room  exciting  our  admi- 
ration by  your  magnificent  and  majestic 
figure.  The  roses  and  lilies  were  blended 
in  your  face,  and  the  ine£Eable  smiles  of 
your  countenance  difiused  happiness  around 
you." 

She  herself  said,  addressing  her  physi- 
tian,  "Doctor,  at  twenty  my  complexion 
was  like  alabaster ;  and  at  five  paces  dis- 
tant the  sharpest  eye  could  not  discover 
my  pearl  necklace  from  my  skin ;  my  lips 
were  of  such  a  beautiful  carnation  that, 
without  vanity,  I  can  assure  you  very  few 
women  had  the  like." 

After  reading  this  opinion  of  herself,  so 
freely  expressed,  we  certainly  would  not 


consider  modesty  a  very  striking  element 
in  her  peculiar  character. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  she  lived 
with  her  two  brothers  a  short  time,  but 
though  she  had  an  annuity  of  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  given  to  her  by  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  his  deathbed, 
she  was  not  satisfied.  This  sum  did  not 
allow  of  the  style  to  which  she  had  been 
accustomed,  and  her  pride  being  greater 
than  her  purse,  she  concluded  to  leave 
England. 

She  started  on  her  travels  in  1810,  went 
to  Gibraltar  and  remained  there  for  some 
time,  and  then  pursued  her  journey  to  the 
East.  After  many  wanderings  she  finally 
settled  at  Dar  Jdon,  on  Mt.  Lebanon ;  there 
she  lived,  in  the  midst  of  a  nest  of  build- 
ings and  underground  passages,  surround- 
ed by  a  wall,  and  prepared  for  emergencies 
of  any  description. 

Various  additions  were  made  from  time 
to  time  to  this  curiously  contrived  abode ; 
according  to  her  physician,  not  because 
she  enjoyed  indulging  in  an  outlay  for  brick 
and  mortar,  but  because  she  always  wanted 
to  afford  shelter  to  the  needy  and  distressed, 
who  would  fly  to  her  for  protection  from 
the  reigning  tyrants. 

She  enjoyed  vastly  the  position  of  Lady 
Bountiful  to  the  neighborhood,  and  with 
all  her  oddities  and  violent  temper,  she 
was  ever  ready  to  relieve  others.  Even  in 
the  latter  part  ot  her  life,  when  the  income 
that  she  had  so  freely  devoted  to  others 
was  cut  off  through  some  political  manoeu- 
vre, and  she  was  left  in  comparative  pover- 
ty, she  would  generously  give  what  she  ac- 
tually needed  for  her  own  pressing  wants. 

At  one  time  when  she  had  only  twenty 
pounds  (two  thousand  piastres)  on  hand 
with  which  to  maintain  her  numerous 
household  for  two  months,  she  gave  one 
hundred  and  fifty  piastres  to  a  poor  leper, 
and  the  same  amount  to  a  distressed  shop- 
keeper, besides  smaller  sums  to  various 
others. 

Stories  were  circulated  in  regard  to  her 
wealth  and  her  style  of  livmg  which  had  no 
foundation  in  truth.  She  was  not  penuri- 
ous. She  never  hoarded  up  her  money, 
and  lived  very  economically  in  her  own  per- 
sonal expenses,  though  surrounded  by  a 
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multitude  of  servants,  whom  she  managed 
to  keep  in  active  service  day  and  night. 
Her  rooms  were  bare,  and  her  table  ex- 
ceedingly plain. 

She  could  not  abide  the  indolence  so  pe- 
culiar to  Eastern  people,  and  her  servants 
she  punished  in  the  most  summary  manner. 
She  used  to  boast  that  no  one  could  give 
such  a  slap  in  the  face  as  herself.  Often 
her  ingenuity  was  taxed  to  invent  some 
new  punishment  for  those  who  were  rebel- 
lious beyond  endurance!  One  day  when 
her  servants  were  robbing  her  right  and 
left,  which  they  always  contrived  to  do  ev- 
ery chance  they  got,  she  ordered  a  carpen- 
ter to  set  two  stakes  in  the  yard,  such  as 
are  used  in  the  East  for  impaling.  She 
said  nothing  to  any  one  in  regard  to  it, 
giving  no  reason  for  such  an  extraordinary 
command.  The  whole  household  was  per- 
fectly convulsed  with  fear,  and  it  was  as- 
tonishing how  well  her  maids  behaved,  after 
that,  for  months. 

She  was  a  model  of  courage,  even  In  the 
midst  of  a  deceitful,  unprincipled  set,  who 
could  have  poisoned  her  or  cut  her  throat 
with  very  little  compunction,  if  she  had  not 
exercised  a  wonderful  power  over  them  by 
reason  of  her  fearlessness.  She  would 
have  made  an  admirable  Amazon,  for  she 
was  exceedingly  fond  of  wielding  weapons. 
Her  favorite  one  was  the  mace,  which  was 
spiked  round  the  head,  and  was  very  for- 
midable in  'appearance.  This,  with  a  steel 
battle-axe  and  dagger,  she  always  had  on 
hand.  When  she  wielded  her  mace  her 
servants  were  quite  terrified,  and  would 
draw  back  to  be  out  of  reach  of  her  arm. 

One  day  a  Turk,  a  powerful  looking  man, 
was  in  her  presence,  and  on  her  making  a 
gesture,  as  if  to  strike  him,  though  there 
had  been  no  provocation,  he  flew  back  so 
suddenly  that  he  knocked  over  some  one 
behind  him,  and  then  fell  to  the  floor  him- 
self. Of  course  Lady  Hester  must  have 
found  very  keen  enjoyment  in  this  acknowl- 
edgement of  her  power. 

She  had  a  rather  terrible  neighbor  in  the 
person  of  the  Emir  Beshyr.  He  was  noted 
for  his  atrocities  in  every  direction;  he 
thought  nothing  of  putting  out  the  eyes  of 
those  who  were  obnoxious  to  him,  or  of 


making  way  with  them  in  some  covert 
manner. 

He  did  not  like  the  idea  of  Lady  Hes- 
ter*s  residence  in  his  territory,  and  har- 
rassed  her  in  as  many  ways  as  possible  in 
the  hope  of  getting  rid  of  her.  She  de- 
tested him,  and  when  he  sent  one  of  his  em- 
issaries to  insinuate  the  peril  to  which  she 
exposed  herself,  in  persisting  in  her  hostili- 
ty to  so  powerful  a  prince,  she  requested  the 
messenger  to  tell  his  master  that  she  knew 
very  well  there  was  not  a  more  profound 
and  bloody  tyrant  on  tlie  face  of  the 
earth  ;  that  she  was  aware  no  one  was  safe 
from  his  poisons  and  daggers,  but  that  she 
held  him  in  the  most  sovereign  contempt, 
and  set  him  at  defiance.  "  Tell  him,"  she 
added,  "  that  he  is  a  dog  and  a  monster, 
and  that  if  he  means  to  try  his  strength 
with  me,  I  am  ready." 

One  of  Lady  Hester's  hobbies  was  med- 
icine, and  in  regard  to  it  she  was  very  self- 
willed  and  opinionated,  as  she  was  on  all 
subjects  to  which  she  gave  any  attention. 
Her  house  was  stocked  with  herbs  and 
roots  and  dried  plants,  and  she  seemed  to 
go  upon  the  general  principle  that  if  a  little 
was  good,  a  great  deal  was  better.  If  she 
found  anything  that  soothed  her  cough  she 
sent  oflf  immediately  to  Beyrout  for  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  it ;  or  if  unable  to  ob- 
tain it  there,  to  Europe.  Of  Epsom  salts 
she  had  a  cask-full  the  size  of  a  firkin.  If 
she  had  confined  all  these  nauseous  doses 
to  herself,  no  pne  would  have  had  any  rea- 
son, certainly,  to  complain.  But  woe  unto 
any  luckless  traveller  who  might  happen  to 
be  taken  slightly  ill  while  under  her  roof. 
She  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the 
wishes  of  her  guests  in  regard  to  medicine, 
but  instantly  prepared  her  dose  and  insist- 
ed on  its  being  taken. 

Prince  Prickler  Muskan,  who  stopped  to 
pay  his  respects  to  her,  was  taken  ill,  and 
immediately  her  fevorite  black  dose  was 
ready,  and  he  was  forced  to  swallow  it. 
He  grumbled  some  afterwards  about  it,  but 
the  fact  of  his  actually  taking  it,  shows  the 
influence  she  exerted  over  even  one  of  his 
rank. 

Among  the  many  absurd  stories  pub- 
lished in  regard  to  Lady  Hester  was  that 
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concerning  her  manner  of  living.  It  was 
said  by  many  who  certainly  knew  very  little 
of  what  they  affirmed,  that  she  lived  like  an 
Eastern  queen,  in  the  greatest  magnifi- 
cence. 

In  reality  her  apartments  were  scantily 
furnished  and  very  bare  looking.  Her  bed- 
stead was  nothing  but  two  planks  nailed 
together,  on  low  tressels.  A  wooden  stool 
near  her  bed  served  as  a  table,  on  which 
was  placed  at  night  lemonade  or  some  oth- 
er light  drink,  with  which  she  generally  re- 
galed herself.  Her  washing  apparatus,  — 
a  small  copper  basin  and  an  earthen- ware 
jug,  stood  in  one  of  the  windows.  There 
were  no  curtains  to  the  windows,  but  near 
the  foot  of  the  bed  was  an  upright  walnut 
box,  with  a  piece  of  green  calico  hanging 
before  it,  which  probably  served  as  a  cur- 
tain to  protect  her  from  the  air. 

Her  dress,  which  was  in  reality  that  of  a 
Turkish  gentleman,  was  evidently  chosen 
with  great  care,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  pic- 
turesque. Her  turban  was  cream  colored, 
wound  loosely  around  a  red  fez  or  tarbdosh. 
She  wore  scarlet  pantaloons,  a  crimson 
robe  underneath  her  cloak,  and  yellow 
leather  stockings,  which  slipped  into  yel- 
low slippers.  No  pearls  or  precious  stones 
adorned  her,  as  she  lost  all  her  jewels  when 
she  was  shipwrecked  on  one  of  her  voy- 
ages. 

She  said  in  regard  to  her  dress :  "  I 
think  I  look  something  like  those  sketches 
of  Guercinos,  where  you  see  scratches  and 
touches  of  the  pen  round  the  heads  and 
persons  of  his  figures,  so  that  you  don't 
know  whether  it  is  hair  or  a  turban,  a  sleeve 
of  an  arm,  a  mantle  or  a  veil  which  he  has 
given  them." 

In  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  when  her 
pension  was  stopped,  and  she  lived  in  pen- 
ury, she  delighted  in  rags,  though  her  dress 
was  always  scrupulously  clean. 


Her  pride  never  seemed  to  desert  her 
under  any  circumstances.  Indeed,  the  in- 
tensity of  that  quality  was  probably  the 
reason  of  her  waging  a  continual  warfare 
with  every  member  of  her  household,  with 
her  physician,  whom  she  evidently  consid- 
ered her  truest  friend,  and  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  England  and  its  officers  in  the 
East,  to  whom  she  was  continually  sending 
the  most  sarcastic  letters. 

Her  religious  views  were  a  queer  mix- 
ture of  heathen  notions,  with  a  few  correct 
ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being  which  she  had 
received  at  home. 

She  used  to  say :  *'  What  my  religion  is 
nobody  knows.  Jews  and  Christians  have 
tried  me  hard  and  questioned  me  pretty 
closely,  but  they  were  not  wiser  when  they 
ended  than  when  they  began." 

She  believed  in  demonology  and  witch- 
craft to  some  extent,  but  also  professed  to 
put  implicit  confidence  in  the  Bible,  which 
she  is  said  to  have  read  more  than  any  oth- 
er book. 

She  wae  a  victim  to  consumption  during 
the  greater  part  of  her  residence  abroad, 
and  no  doubt  her  sufferings  from  disease, 
and  the  insults,  real  or  fancied,  which  she 
received  in  Enpland,  contributed  to  make 
her  temper  still  more  violent  than  it  was 
naturally. 

With  all  her  failings  she  had  some  noble 
traits  of  character,  and  if  she  had  been 
blessed  with  proper  training  in  childhood, 
when  she  was  so  neglected  and  uncared 
for,  she  might  have  developed  into  a  very 
different  woman. 

In  June,  1839,  her  life  of  disappointment 
and  turmoil  were  over.  She  died  with  no 
one  near  but  her  servants,  in  the  midst  of 
poverty  and  loneliness,  —  a  sad  ending  of  a 
sad  lite. 

Elmer  Lynnde, 
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My   Dream. 

What  meaning  hath  my  last  night's  dream  ? 
Afar  from  all  I  love  I  seem, 
With  weary,  helpless  leet,  to  stand 
Upon  a  boundless  waste  of  sand. 

With  sickening  heart  I  hopeless  gaze, 
And  idly  wait  through  endless  days, 
And  look  for  some  chance  friendly  hands 
To  lead  me  to  the  pleasant  lands 

Which  to  my  fancy  seem  to  lie 
Beyond  the  bend  that  shuts  the  sky 
From  out  my  view,  —  beyond  this  reach 
Of  burning  sands,  —  this  desert  beach. 

At  last  my  soul  grows  desperate, 
Amid  a  scene  so  desolate. 
No  generous  spring,  no  pitying  palm. 
No  breeze  to  break  the  withering  calm. 

Could  I  but  pass  that  mystic  bend. 
And  search  the  way  unto  its  end, 
Perchance  to  fields  of  life  'twould  lead. 
Wherein  my  soul  might  find  its  need. 

My  angel  said,  "  O  coward  soul ! 
To  faint  ere  thou  hast  won  the  goal ! 
Gird  now  thyself  anew,  with  might, 
To  *  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight  I ' " 

C  A,  Riley. 


Gleanings  from  New  York. 

RIDING  up  Broadway  in  the  stage  is  tality.  There  are  so  many  of  us  in  the  ag- 
apt  to  set  me  dreaming,  and  I  weave  gregate,  what  is  a  unit  of  this  writhing, 
many  fantastic  fabrics,  which  are  never  dis-  struggling  crowd  ?  And  in  the  distance  I 
turbed  by  jolting  over  the  pavement  behold  this  temple,  beautiful  in  proportion. 
There  is  one  sight  that  always  impresses  of  fair  symmetry  and  softness  of  tone,  its 
me ;  and  that  is  the  mile-reaching  nave  of  pure,  gra3rish  tints  subduing  all  the  splen- 
Broadway,  looking  either  from  below  or  dor  and  glare  that  afflicts  the  eye,  its  heav- 
above  St.  PauPs.  Afar  off  in  the  long  per-  en  ward-pointing  finger  teaching  the  path- 
spective  of  the  cloistered  street,  the  archi-  way  of  the  aspiring  soul ;  and  then  a  low, 
tectural  vision  of  Grace  church  meets  the  whispering  voice  tells  me  that  each  one  of 
eye,  standing  in  high  relief,  as  though  set  us  is  a  temple,  more  wonderfully  f^hioned, 
at  the  very  head  of  the  nave.  There  is  al-  more  exquisitely  framed,  whose  divine  Ar- 
ways  a  moving  black  mass  of  vehicles  and  chitect  has  breathed  upon  his  creation,  and 
pedestrians,  all  rushing  through  this  great  set  a  seal  upon  each  one  of  us,  that  how- 
vortex  of  the  metropolis,  and  crowded  in  ever  stained  and  dimmed  fn  the  rough  pas- 
se closely  that  they  merge  into  one  inex-  sages  ot  life,  is  yet  there,  giving  us  that 
tricable,  winding  procession,  a  dire  confu-  majesty,  grace  and  beauty  which  adorns  no 
sion  of  perplexed  and  unexplainable  mor-  temple   of    human    builders.     And    this 
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thought  comforts  me ;  and  then  I  admire 
the  taste  of  those  who  planned  the  temple 
in  the  distance,  and  set  it  as  a  crown  on 
the  head  of  this  Babylon,  that  ths  psalm  of 
life  will  be  wrought  in  stone,  and  the  sym- 
bol of  religion  draw  all  men  to  worship, 
even  in  the  crowded  thoroughfare.  It  is 
as  natural  for  the  eye  to  follow  a  church- 
spire  as  for  sunlight  to  dance  along  it,  and 
this  one  lifts  many  a  human  heart  heaven- 
ward. Just  past  that  large  marble  palace 
reared  to  trade  stands  this  beautiAil  re- 
minder ot  a  better  life,  and  lying  as  it  does 
in  soft  shadows,  there  is  a  refreshment  and 
repose  going  out  from  it  that  makes  the  air 
seem  always  purer  and  clearer  around  it. 
What  if  it  is  the  most  fashionable  church 
in  New  York?  Its  week-day  minifltries 
are  greater  than  its  Sabbath  rituals,  and  its 
silent  suggestions  steal  upon  the  soul  like  a 
perpetual  litany.  Its  nestling  parsonage 
speaks  a  benediction  of  home  to  hurrying 
thousands,  and  the  little  green  court-yard 
is  truly  an  emerald  set  in  the  parched  and 
feverish  city. 

A  little  beyond  this  a  sudden  turn  carries 
us  into  Union  Square,  and  we  pass  the 
bronze  statue  of  Lincoln,  which  always 
seems  so  unhappy  upon  its  pedestal.  The 
stage  jolts  on  to  Twenty-Second  Street, 
where  we  alight,  and  a  walk  of  a  few  blocks 
brings  us  to  Fifth  Avenue,  at  Knoedler's 
Goupil  gallery,  a  branch  of  the  Paris  house, 
and  the  richest  picture  shop  in  New  York. 
There  is  an  atmosphere  to  all  these  places 
that  you  recognize  at  once,  of  subtle  and 
indescribable  difference,  yet  alike  pleasing 
and  entrancing  to  the  senses.  If  it  is  an 
illusion  it  is  a  very  harmless  one,  and  so 
fraught  with  pleasure  we  cannot  afford  to 
have  it  dispelled. 

There  is  a  sense  of  mystery  in  entering 
the  large  gallery,  for  one  never  knows  what 
vision  may  start  out  from  the  walls  and 
surprise  him.  There  is  a  luxuriousness 
here,  too,  that  you  find  nowhere  else.  Soft 
cushioned  chairs,  invite  you  to  linger  in  the 
gallery,  and  if  you  tire  of  the  beauties  of 
art,  there  is  that  open  book  of  humanity  to 
attract  your  study,  whose  pages  never 
weary  or  grow  dull  with  perusal.  There  is 
even  a  pleasure  at  times  in  reposing  upon 
your  own  sensations,  without  stopping  to 


analyze  the  secret  springs  of  pleasure, 
which  would  oftentimes  bear  as  fatal  a  re- 
sult as  picking  to  pieces  a  flower.  It 
chords  of  richest  music  do  not  cast  a  spell 
of  silence  over  one,  there  is  no  melody  in 
the  soul ;  and  if  one  can  stand  before  a 
work  of  real  art  and  not  be  awed  and  sub- 
dued in  its  presence,  there  is  no  indwelling 
sense  of  beauty.  High  heresy  this  in  many 
instances,  to  numbers  who  frequent  the 
courts  of  the  beautiful  to  satisfy  no  aesthet- 
ic desires,  but  simply  to  while  away  an  idle 
hour,  or  follow  at  the  beck  of  fashion.  We 
have  no  sympathy  with  these  aimless  loit- 
erers of  the  galleries. 

I  fancy  that  women  have  a  sixth  sense, 
wherewith  they  discern  things  hidden  and 
obscure,  and  arrive  at  results  oftentimes 
before  the  ponderous. train  of  masculine 
thought  has  been  set  in  motion.  The 
more  delicate  the  instrument,  the  more 
susceptible  to  outward  influences. 

I  did  not  immediately  begin  to  inspect 
the  pictures,  but  was  conscious  of  some 
presence,  as  one  often  is  who  enters  a  room 
where  some  one  is  concealed.  On  looking 
around  I  quickly  discovered  one  of  the  fin- 
est works  imported  the  present  season, 
Hugue  Merle's  "Bather."  It  is  a  full- 
length  figure  of  a  beautiful  young  girl,  par- 
tially draped,  and  reclining  against  the  dark 
trunk  of  a  tree  in  the  foreground.  The 
hands  are  caught  in  the  long,  dishevelled 
mass  of  hair  that  runs  rippling  down  her 
back  in  a  golden  shower.  Her  large,  liquid 
brown  eyes  are  full  of  dreamy  revery,  and 
she  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  pleasurable 
pool  set  in  the  forest,  and  her  meditated 
plunge  into  the  cool,  leaf-shaded  waters, 
as  she  stands  in  the  midst  of  caressing 
sunshine,  just  in  sight  of  its  borders,  and 
idles  away  the  golden  hour.  The  rich 
brown  background  lies  half  hidden,  half 
revealed  in  a  tender,  mjrstical  light,  formed 
by  the  filtering  sunbeams.  There  is  all  the 
mystery  of  the  woods,  the  witchery  of  light 
and  shade,  the  sense  of  cool,  fresh  verdure 
underneath  these  protecting  trees,  and  the 
aspiring,  wrestling  growth  of  branches 
reaching  out  long  arms  in  the  mellow  twi- 
light of  the  forest  We  look  into  the  hazy 
atmosphere  of  the  inviting  but  evasive 
background,  and  imagine  it  filled  with  a 
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whole  troop  of  wood-elves  and  sprites  in 
hiding,  whose  merry  chorus  may  suddenly 
startle  the  maiden  out  of  her  languid  pose. 
As  she  stands  there  basking  herself  in  the 
sunlight,  and  lost  in  revery,  we  think  of 
*'  the  maiden  who  was  still  and  lustreless, 
because  she  ever  absorbed  and  seldom  re- 
flected the  light." 

There  have  been  comparatively  few  ex- 
amples of  Merle  brought  to  America,  but 
he  is  gaining  favor  with  our  public,  and 
some  of  his  choicest  figure -subjects  are 
finding  their  way  hither.  He  is  best  known 
by  a  beautiful  engraving  of  the  "  Chr^ti- 
enne,"  the  original  of  which  was  included 
in  the  famous  Belmont  sale,  that  took  place 
two  years  ago.  "The  Lunatic,"  by  the 
same  artist,  in  the  Derby-Everard  collec- 
tion, was  justly  admired  for  the  mingled 
power  and  pathos  of  its  treatment,  and  the 
passionate  frenzy  which  was  wrought  into 
the  picture.  His  accessories  never  dis- 
tract from  the  main  sentiment  of  his  work, 
but  rather  fill  in  and  round  out  with  sug- 
gestiveness  the  central  truths  of  the  can- 
vas. He  paints  con  amore  rather  than  to 
fascinate  the  senses,  and  draws  out  always 
some  of  the  mystery  that  makes  each  soul 
a  separate  kingdom  into  itself.  There  is  a 
beautiful  example  of  this  artist  among  the 
modern  paintings  at  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art  in  this  city.  It  is  entitled 
"The  Church  Service,"  and  is  full  of  the 
tenderest  sentiment.  The  softness  and 
beauty  of  tone  that  characterizes  all  his 
work  is  most  pleasantly  illustrated  in  this, 
and  the  picture  seems  to  borrow  its  sooth- 
ing harmony  from  the  sacred  atmosphere 
of  some  old,  dim  cathedral.  This  is  sim- 
ply left  to  conjecture,  as  only  the  two  figure 
subjects  are  seen,  at  half  length  and  in  pro- 
file, chanting  the  service  fi-om  an  open 
Prayer  Book ;  and  these  stand  out  in  relief 
from  a  shadowy,  mystical  background  that 
shrouds  them  in  with  suggestions  only  of 
time  and  place.  The  heads  are  clearly 
portrayed,  and  a  fiood  of  mellow  light  soft- 
ens the  outlines  and  almost  gives  color  to 
the  spiritual  feeling  expressed  in  the  faces. 
The  nearest  one  is  pouring  out  her  soul  in 
the  service,  and  seems  lifted  on  the  tide  of 
music  far  above  all  sublunary  cares  and 
distractions.    The  other  accords  in  senti- 


ment, although  not  held  in  so  rapt  a  devo- 
tion. The  charm  of  the  conception  is  in 
its  perfect  naturalness,  and  its  beautiful 
expression  of  religious  fervor  and  worship. 

We  pass  on  to  a  landscape  by  Koekkoek, 
which  is  shown  under  the  effect  of  a  com- 
ing storm,  with  all  the  wierdness  of  nature 
brought  into  play  and  portrayed  on  the  can- 
vas. The  fierce,  driving  clouds  overhead, 
chasing  away  the  happy  light  and  sunshine, 
are  surcharged  with  furious  wrath,  from 
which  all-  objects,  animate  and  inanimate, 
shrink  and  tremble.  A  portion  of  the  pic- 
ture still  glows  in  transient  sunlight,  and 
fugitive  sunl^eams  burst  through  the  trees 
on  the  left,  but  the  fury  of  the  storm  is 
gathering  fast.  The  wind-wraiths  are  at 
work,  and  have  overtaken  some  peasants 
who  are  rushing  away  to  escape  the  full 
burst  of  the  tempest.  A  father  and  daugh- 
ter are  hurrying  down  a  steep  bank  in  the 
foreground,  the  old  peasant  holding  on  to 
his  hat,  and  both  seemingly  blown  along  by 
the  angry  breath  of  the  whirlwind.  A  fig- 
ure moving  in  an  opposite  direction  is  com- 
pletely demoralized  by  the  wind,  bowing 
before  the  blast,  and  offering  feeble  resist- 
ance to  its  assaults.  The  birds  are  fi3ring 
low  in  the  heavens,  terrified  at  the  unusual 
aspect  of  nature,  and  seeking  some  place 
of  refuge.  A  singing  brook,  that  was 
meant  to  leap  over  the  rocks  in  gladness, 
is  beaten  into  frothy  waves  by  the  storm- 
tide,  and  rushes  with  frenzied  haste  into 
the  valley.  The  trees,  with  foliage -all 
rudely  swept  to  one  side,  seem  alive  with 
frantic  instincts,  and  their  writhing,  strug- 
gling forms  give  evidence  of  the  fierce  war- 
ring of  nature  with  her  own  creation.  A 
road-way  leading  to  the  brook,  and  marked 
with  deep  ruts,  stretches  out  over  the  dis- 
tant hillside  in  deserted  dreariness.  The 
force  and  mystery  of  the  gathering  tem- 
pest is  strongly  portrayed,  and  the  imagi- 
nary terrors  that  strike  dismay  to  the  heart 
when  the  harmony  of  nature  is  dissolved, 
rise  vividly  before  one.  Koekkoek  brings 
a  vivid  realism  into  his  pictures,  and  star- 
tles us  with  his  effects.  His  landscapes 
are  like  pages  of  personal  history,  full  of 
the  mysterious  undertone  that  sounds  in 
our  own  lives. 

A   French    miniature   gem   by  Chavet 
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could  be  laid  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  but 
is  elaborated  with  the  patient  skill  of  the 
Dutch  school.  A  background  of  soft  grays, 
a  rose-garlanded  bower,  wherein  sits  a  fair 
French  beauty  before  a  table  daintily  spread 
with  fruit ;  an  unappropriated  hat  and  cane 
that  speak  of  a  reserved  seat  by  her  side, 
and  the  very  breath  of  the  languid  morn- 
ing wooing  the  lone  maiden,  make  up  the 
/^/  ensemble  of  the  picture.  There  is  a 
deliciousness  of  life  in  this  little  transcript 
Probably  more  time  has  been  spent  over 
this  little  work  than  some  artists  would  re- 
quire to  paint  a  large  canvas.'  There  is  a 
careful  working  out  of  every  part,  that 
makes  the  whole  like  a  little  piece  cut  out 
of  nature ;  something  immeasurably  beyond 
a  photographic  rendering,  since  there  are 
no  set  lines  of  expression,  but  ever3rthing 
is  mobile,  and  the  processes  of  nature  are 
not  seemingly  arrested.  You  are  sure  that 
the  flowers  are  shedding  perfume,  that 
odorous  zephyrs  are  gliding  silently  through 
the  leaf-curtained  bower,  that  the  ripe  fruit 
shuts  in  golden  juices,  that  the  sultry  air 
still  broods  over  the  summer  hours,  that 
the  maiden  still  watches  for  her  lover,  and 
you  never  travel  beyond  these  sweet  illu- 
sions. There  is  nothing  high  and  heroic 
in  all  this,  for  only  the  senses  are  minis- 
tered to,  but  the  miniature  design  redeems 
it  from  triviality,  and  one  thinks  alone  of 
the  grace  and  beauty  wrought  in  so  small 
a  compass.  Chavet  and  Plassan  are  both 
painters  of  minutiae,  but  their  cabinet  gems 
are  sought  after,  and  adorn  many  fine  col- 
lections. 

An  Italian  street  scene  by  Echtler  ar- 
rests our  attention.  It  represents  an  up- 
per story  of  a  quaint  old  house  in  Rome. 
In  a  balcony  front  of  the  broad  window 
half  reclines  a  young  girl,  surrounded  by  a 
flock  of  doves,  which  have  come  to  her 
casement  to  receive  from  her  hand  thetr 
early  breakfast.  A  gentle  light  steals  into 
the  picture,  softening  the  weather-stained 
walls,  and  mellowing  into  the  gra3nsh  tone 
of  early  morning.  Over  the  window  is 
strung  a  line  full  of  clothes,  and  across  the 
balcony  is  thrown  some  scarlet  drapery 
that  relieves  the  low  tone  of  the  picture, 
and  gives  just  the  touch  of  brightness  which 
sends  a  flash  over  the  whole  scene.    This 


gleam  of  color  comes  into  the  picture  seem- 
ingly by  accident,  but  it  is  the  grand  focus 
of  the  canvas,  and  subordinates  all  the  mi- 
nor hues  to  its  own  key.  A  vine  runs  ram- 
bling around  the  window,  and  deep  shad- 
ows are  nestling  in  ambush.  The  young 
girl  is  a  type  of  the  lower  class  of  Italians, 
with  wide  mouth  and  square  £iu:e,  but  lifted 
above  them  in  the  brooding  tenderness  of 
the  eyes,  lit  with  a  degree  of  intellectual 
fire  that  will  intensify  every  sufiering  that 
comes  to  her,  and  which  already  is  tortur- 
ing her  with  vain  questionings  of  the  mys- 
tery and  misery  of  life.  The  doves  have 
flown  to  their  windows,  but  this  young  girl 
has  no  place  of  refuge  for  her  weary  heart, 
else  would  the  saddened  eyes  have  lost  a 
measure  of  their  melancholy.  There  is  an 
apathy  in  her  attitude,  stretched  as  she  is 
at  full  length  on  the  balcony,  and  so  list- 
lessly and  monotonously  feeding  her  winged 
pensioners,  while  her  mind  wanders  £ur 
away  from  her  doves,  and  a  whole  heart- 
history  gushes  up  into  her  troubled  coun- 
tenance. The  artist  has  put  a  deeper 
meaning  than  her  quiet  pastime  warrants 
in  the  dark  olive-browned  face  of  the  Ital- 
ian. If  you  met  such  an  one  and  passed 
her  by,  you  might  travel  on  only  to  retrace 
your  steps  and  ask  some  question  that 
would  relieve  your  own  heart  as  well  as 
hers.  There  is  sometimes  a  mute  appeal 
in  the  human  countenance  which  draws  out 
sympathy  in  a  tenfold  greater  degree  than 
spoken  words.  This  one  has  come  to  some 
sad  chapter  in  her  young  life  that  baffles 
her  understanding,  and  heart-grief  and  an- 
guish flutter  dark  pinions  around  her.  Her 
occupation,  and  the  balconied  window  hung 
high  in  the'  air,  bring  to  mind  fair  Hilda 
feeding  her  doves.  It  gives  one  a  pleasant 
illustration  of  Hawthorne's  vivid  word- 
picturing  of  a  scene  quite  common  in 
Rome. 

A  brilliant  example  of  the  modem  Ital- 
ian school  ii  given  in  a  boudoir  interior  by 
Fabri,  showing  a  cavalier  in  waiting  while 
his  lady-love  puts  the  finishing  touches  to 
her  elaborate  toilet.  The  room  is  flooded 
with  light,  and  the  gay  Italian  Signora 
shines  like  a  bird  of  gorgeous  plumage, 
and  indeed  her  carriage  reminds  one  of  a 
vain-glorious  peacock  displaying  his  bril- 
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liant-eyed  train.  Her  maid  is  putting  a  few 
more  absurd  bunches  in  her  drapery,  while 
she  stands  before  the  mirror  with  head  set 
on  one  side,  and  applies  the  artificial  blush 
to  her  countenance.  Black  patches  are 
pasted  on  her  face,  not  as  signs  of  mortifi- 
cation, but  of  irrepressible  vanity,  and  the 
yellow  satin  robe,  with  its  stifiened  folds, 
heightens  her  natural  ugliness.  Chains, 
ear-rings,  brooches  and  bracelets  consum- 
mate the  felicitous  harmony  of  her  style, 
and  when  she  leaves  her  boudoir  she  will 
be  a  walking  ^miracle.  Her  cavalier  is 
equally  gotten  up,  and  only  lacks  the  same 
unimportant  item  of  brains.  He  holds  his 
his  little  cane  impatiently,  and  doubtless 
adores  the  Signora  and  her  manufactured 
charms.  There  is  considerable  vigor 
to  the  drawing,  but  the  subject  lacks 
dignity  and  is  certainly  eccentric,  if  consid- 
ered other  than  a  satire  on  an  Italian  lady 
of  the  period.  It  probably  illustrates  the 
life  of  indolence  and  inane  vanity  led  by 
the  noblesse  of  Italy.  Love  and  intrigue 
fill  the  idle  hours,  and  the -shadow  is 
sought  after  rather  than  the  substance. 

In  contrast  with  this  last  is  a  low-toned 
^enre  work  by  Firmin  Gerard.  A  young 
girl  is  seen  drawing  water  at  a  well  just 
outside  of  a  cottage,  while  inside  the  door- 
sill  a  doughty  chief  of  the  roost  is  taking 
in  the  situation  as  coolly  as  though  he  was 
sole  proprietor  of  cottage  and  door-3rard. 
He  evidently  feels  that  the  post  of  honor  is 
a  private  station,  as  none  of  gallinaceous 
public  are  near  to  hear  his  crow  of  self- 
conceit.  There  is  a  happy,  domestic  side 
to  the  picture  that  pleases  one,  and  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  fowl  standing  in  the  doorway 
gives  a  true  touch  of  the  homeliness  of 
peasant  life,  and  the  freedom,  of  every 
creature  around  their  humble  cottages. 
The  young  girl  drawing  water  at  the  old- 
fashioned  stone  well  is  only  seen  in  profile, 
and  her  bonnet  completely  conceals  her 
features,  so  that  her  figure  alone  is  visible. 
There  is  no  face  to  fall  in  love  with,  and 
nothing  save  the  lowly,  everyday  life  to  in- 
terest you  in  the  picture.  The  cottage  is 
low-eaved  and  weather-stained,  but  with 
no  running  woodbine  to  lend  beauty  to  its 
brown  walls.  Whatever  you  get  out  of  the 
picture  must  be  gained  from  the  simple. 


homely  details;  and.  yet  it  pleases  me 
far  better  than  the  sumptuous  interior  of 
Fabri. 

A  garden  scene  by  Tarenghi  gives  a 
glimpse  of  the  sweet  idleness  of  Italian 
life.  Some  fsta  champUre  has  gathered 
together  a  party  of  pleasure  seekers,  who 
are  picturesquely  grouped,  and  either  sit- 
ting or  walking,  are  breathing  in  the  deli- 
ciousness  of  a  perfect  Italian  day.  The 
closed  gateway  to  this  enchanted  ground  is 
guarded  by  stone  dragons,  whose  grim 
glare  forbids  intrusion.  A  velvety  carpet 
of  verdure  underneath,  studded  with  bril- 
liant-hued  flowers,  and  the  deepest,  purest 
blue  overhead,  unflecked  with  a  single 
cloud,  are  the  setting  of  the  picture.  The 
high-colored  costumes  contrast  in  their 
gorgeousness  with  the  emerald  turf,  while 
shadowy  forms  pursue  the  figures  and  dance 
through  the  garden.  The  grass  is  so  deli- 
cately portrayed  that  it  seems  as  though 
you  could  reach  your  hand  down  into  its 
depths  and  pluck  the  flowers  between  its 
waving  spears.  There  is  no  perspective  in 
the  picture.  We  are  brought  right  within 
the  garden,  close  to  the  dragon-guarded 
gateway,  and  shut  in  with  the  gay  party. 
The  artist  has  introduced  just  enough  of 
sentiment  to  accord  with  the  beautiful 
landscape,  and  has  banished  all  discord 
from  his  garden.  Whether  envy,  hatred 
and  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness  will 
find  some  cunning  serpent  to  tempt  these 
daughters  of  Eve,  and  then  through  them 
the  chivalrous  Adams,  before  the  fite  is 
ended,  receives  no  answer  from  the  can- 
vas. 

We  now  come  to  an  attractive  interior 
by  Irving,  an  American  genre  painter, 
whose  figure-subjects  always  show  careful 
execution.  Those  who  have  seen  his  "End 
of  the  Game,"  where  a  young  debauchee 
has  received  his  death- wound  in  a  sword 
encounter,  will  be  ready  to  lavish  on  him 
a  high  degree  of  praise.  The  present  pic- 
ture represents  a  frequent  episode  in  baby- 
hood. A  little  boy  has  fallen  asleep  in  a 
high  chair,  while  spinning  his  top  in  a  ba- 
sin of  water  resting  on  the  floor,  and  still 
holds  the  cord,  but  with  loosened  grasp. 
His  eyes  are  just  closing  upon  the  realities 
around  him,  and  his  lips  pouting  into  for- 
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getfulness.  Even  his  toes  look  sleepy, 
and  curl  together  as  though  drawn  up  for 
a  nap.  A  rosy  flush  bathes  his  baby  fea- 
tures, and  thick,  yellow  hair  tumbles  in  a 
drowsy  mass  over  his  shoulders.  The 
shadowed  background  seems  hushed  Into 
quiet  for  the  sleeper,  and  the  sunlight 
streams  in  and  sends  golden  shafts  through 
the  foreground;  The  lights  and  shadows 
are  like  flitting  visions  pursuing  the  dream- 
ing child,  and  the  very  breath  of  suspense 
is  held  over  him,  for  fear  of  his  awakening. 
The  little  sleeper  must  have  been  bom 
with  a  golden  spoon  in  his  mouth,  for  the 
elegant  apartment,  with  its  accessories,  all 
speak  of  a  pampered  babyhood.  The  chair 
on  which  he  has  sunk  in  a  little  wilted  heap 
of  grace  and  beauty,  is  covered  with  pale 
blue  damask,  and  this  hue  harmonizes  with 
the  purity  of  the  little  heir  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Auguste  Toulmouche  gives  us  one  of  his 
elaborate  interiors,  and  we  see  a  young  girl 
elegantly  costumed,  bending  over  a  table 
to  smell  some  freshly  cut  flowers  in  a  vase. 
A  suite  of  small  apartments,  leading  into 
one  another,  conveys  an  idea  of  the  cul- 
tured taste  that  prevails  in  France,  where 
the  cold  stateliness  of  a  grand  drawing- 
room  is  oftentimes  dissolved  by  a  series  of 
b'ttle  saloons,  just  suited  in  size  for  conver- 
sation, each  one  unique  in  its  decorations, 
and  refreshing  the  eye  with  new  surprises 
of  beauty  at  every  step.  The  little  parlor 
seen  in  the  present  instance  is  as  daintily 
decorated  as  a  jewel-box.  The  walls  are 
frescoed  with  idyllic  tableaux,  and  bosky 
groves  spring  up  all  around,  where  shep- 
herdesses watch  their  flocks  and  listen  to 
amorous  swains  repeating,  perhaps,  some 
old  madrigal,  or  piping  plaintive  music  on 
their  flutes.  A  beautifully  painted  screen, 
in  folding  panels,  stands  at  one  side.  The 
dark-polished,  satiny  ground  is  covered 
with  delicate  tracery  of  vines.  A  sofa  and 
cushion  in  golden  brocatelle  are  realistic 
accessories  of  the  apartment.  The  cushion 
is  still  indented,  as  though  /a  jeune  demoi- 
selle had  just  arisen  and  left  the  impress  of 
her  elbow  in  its  soft  depths.  Through  an 
open  doorway  we  discern  a  vista  of  cosy 
parlors  for  beyond,  whose  elegance  is  mere- 
ly suggested.    The  elaborations  are  per- 


feet,  from  the  velvet  robe  that  is  worn  by 
the  young  lady,  to  the  slightest  detail  of 
the  apartment.  It  is  more  pleasing,  al- 
though made  up  of  beautiful  textures  and 
accessories,  than  many  of  this  artist's 
genre  subjects.  The  young  girl  is  in  ac- 
tion, at  least,  seemingly  inhaling  one  long 
and  grateful  breath  of  perfume ;  but  the  ac- 
tion is  trivial,  and  hardly  redeems  the  con- 
ception from  insipidity.  The  blooming 
flowers  are  not  less  soulful  than  mademoi- 
selle's countenance,  and  one  feels  that,  like 
the  lilies  of  the  fleld,  she  toils  not,  neither 
does  she  spin.  Only  a  sweet  doing-noth- 
ing engages  this  fair  creature,  and  she  lives 
to  wear  her  beautiful  dresses,  and  be  paint- 
ed by  such  artists  as  Toulmouche,  Stevens, 
De  Jonghe,  and  others  of  the  same  school 
These  pictures  are  only  to  be  studied  in  a 
certain  way.  Examine  each  fold  of  the 
dress,  and  each  figure  of  the  lace  pattern. 
Admire  the  cabinet-maker's  skill  in  work- 
ing out  such  charming  designs,  and  the 
decorator's  in  painting  the  walls.  Mark 
the  exquisiteness  of  taste  that  gives  one 
the  very  richest  upholstery,  and  costumes 
of  satin  and  velvet,  instead  of  dull,  plebian 
surroundings.  Become  absorbed  in  the 
consummate  execution  of  details,  but  do 
not  look  for  expression,  for  the  rendering 
of  soul-beauty,  for  that  is  not  truly  Parisian 
in  art 

At  the  last  we  draw  near  a  lovely  home- 
picture  by  Bougniet,  the  best  painter  of  el- 
egant life  in  France.  Inside  of  a  curtained 
boudoir  sits  a  young  mother  by  the  side  of 
a  dainty  crib,  wherein  reposes  the  little 
waxen  blossom  God  has  given  her  to  cher- 
ish. She  is  earnest  and  absorbed,  and 
though  fashionably  attired,  has  the  real 
mother-look  in  her  deep  eyes,  liquid  with 
inexpressible  tenderness.  The  baby  is 
wrapped  in  rosy  slumber,  and  its  cap  frill 
forms  a  perfect  aureole  round  its  head.  A 
sense  ot  quiet  steals  upon  us  as  we  watch, 
in  sympathy  with  the  mother,  and  almost 
listen  for  the  faint  child-breathing  which 
just  parts  the  sweet  little  mouth,  making  it 
like  a  dewy  rosebud.  But  «our  gaze  rests 
longest  on  the  dark-haired  watcher,  who 
lingers  by  her  child's  couch,  and  around 
whom  are  floating  visionings  and  question- 
ings of  her  child's  future.    Both  sense  and 
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sensibility  shed  a  light  over  her  counte- 
nance,  while  the  soft  shadows  of  her  own 
thought  seem  flitting  over  it  We  see  de- 
picted there  a  yearning  for  the  little  one 
that  would  guard  it  from  all  life's  rough- 
nesses and  annoyances ;  an  anxiety  to 
wring  from  the  coming  years  their  secrets 
of  its  destiny ;  and  over  all  a  prayerful,  ap- 
pealing look,  as  of  one  whose  hands  are  all 
too  feeble  for  the  sacred  trust  of  her  young 
immortal,  and  who  would  invoke  all  minis- 
tering angels  to  aid  in  the  task. 

Bougniet  has  given  us  in  this  picture  an 
elevated  sentiment,  which  overpowers  and 
obliterates  all  sense  of  the  elegant  accesso- 
ries that  furnish  the  setting.  It  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  story  as  if  told  in  a 
peasant's  hut  on  the  Pyrenees,  or  recited 
by  some  wandering  mendicant  in  the  gay 
streets  of  Paris  or  Rome,  or  listened  to  in 
some  region  where  a  child's  cradle  is  fast- 


ened to  swinging  branches,  and  rocked  by 
the  lulling  breeze.  Singing  brooks  and 
leafy  forests,  and  golden  harvest  fields,  the 
highways  and  by-ways  of  both  civilized  and 
savage  life,  have  all  heard  this  story  of  a 
mother's  love  for  her  offspring ;  and  there 
are  few  hearts  in  the  whole  world  that  do 
not  cbntain  a  shrine  to  the  Madonna,  or 
sacred  motherhood  of  humanity.  We 
would  not  care  for  the  conventional  ele- 
gance of  their  work,  if  these  painters  of 
fashionable  life  would  only  give  us  oftener 
glimpses  of  the  soul  working  from  within 
to  satisfy  the  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
something  better  than  mere  dry  details  and 
empty  ornamentation.  As  it  is,  we  must 
analyze  and  dissect,  and  if  possible,  save 
ourselves  from  a  shower  of  talse  art,  which 
will  prove  as  pernicious  as  one  of  Phara- 
oh's plagues  poured  out  over  the  land. 
yessie  Wentworth, 


Washington  Windows. 


HERE,  from  this  window,  I  take  in  so 
wide  and  extended  a  view  that  I 
could  fill  a  volume  with  the  history  and  as- 
sociations of  the  different  houses.  There 
is  the  Government  Printing  Office,  —  the 
largest  in  the  world,  where  tons  of  paper 
are  used  each  month,  and  where  many  hun- 
dreds are  employed  of  both  sexes.  It 
seems  very  praiseworthy  to  employ  women 
in  thia  department.  Folding,  stitching, 
feeding  the  press,  and  other  light  work,  are 
as  well  and  as  rapidly  performed  by  women 
as  by  men ;  and  if  this  practice  of  giving 
light  work  of  all  kinds  to  women  becomes 
general,  it  will  soon  have  the  salutary  effect 
of  sending  many  of  our  strong,  healthy 
jTOung  men  into  the  vast  mountain  regions 
of  the  West,  to  dig  out  the  hidden  treas- 
ures for  the  enriching  of  the  nation :  or 
into  the  wide,  deep  forests  of  the  North, 
where  the  mighty  trees  stand  patiently 
awaiting  the  hand  of  man  to  convert  them 
to  use.  Then  will  the  strength  of  their 
manhood  be  fully  developed,  and  the  pale 
white  faces  and  tapered  fingers  no  more  be 
"  the  thing,"  when  associated  with  broad- 
cloth and  whiskers.  Into  the  vast  fur  re- 
gions of  the  farthest  North  they  will  be 


found,  hardening  their  physique  and  devel- 
oping their  strength,  as  well  as  acquiring 
princely  wealth. 

All  the  public  documents  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  printed  and  bound  in  this  office, 
and  the  entire  range  of  Government  print- 
ing is  done  here.  The  building  is  large 
and  well  arranged,  and  no  place  in  the  city 
will  better  pay  the  tourist  for  his  visit,  —  in 
watching  the  ponderous  presses  perform 
their  Herculean  tasks,  and  in  examining  the 
stereotyping  and  binding  departments. 

A  few  years  since,  on  the  completing  of 
the  necessary  addition  to  the  building,  the 
interesting  ceremony  was  performed  of  un- 
veiling a  fine  bust  of  Franklin,  over  the 
eastern  entrance.  This  is  conceded  to  be 
one  of  the  best  ever  done  in  marble  of  the 
great  printer,  and  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Lot 
Flannery  of  our  city,  the  same  who  made 
the  statue  of  Lincoln  in  front  of  City  Hall. 

There  have  been  grave  charges  against 
the  present  Superintendent  of  Government 
printing,  who,  it  is  said,  is  enriching  him- 
self at  the  expense  of  the  United  States 
Treasury.  It  is  charged  that  the  cost  to 
the  Government  during  his  administration 
of  the  printing,  has  been  many  thousand 
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dollars  more,  yearly,  than  it  had  been  un- 
der the  former  incumbent,  Mr.  Defrees. 
And  it  appears  from  the  statistics  that  Mr. 
Defrees  had  saved  largely  for  the  Govern- 
ment over  the  former  incumbent,  though 
the  business  had  naturally  increased  with 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  country. 
Strange  that  in  the  fit  of  economy  now  af- 
flicting our  legislative  body,  the  best  econ- 
omist, if  not  the  most  honest  officer,  is  not 
restored  to  his  rightful  position. 

There  is  the  stately  and  elevated  old 
Cutts  mansion,  owned  and  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Cutts,  (the  mother  of  Mrs.  Stephen  A. 
Douglass,)  and  her  family,  and  by  Mrs. 
Douglass  during  her  widowhood,  and  be- 
fore her  marriage  with  General  Williams,  a 
few  years  since.  I  do  not  know  the  his- 
tory of  this  old  mansion,  though  I  intend 
to  inquire  some  day,  as  I  know  it  must 
have  an  interesting  one.  It  stands  on  an 
eminence  high  above  the  street,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  castellated  wall.  The  build- 
ing is  of  brick,  covered  with  a  rough  stuc- 
co, and  the  English  ivy  almost  covers  its 
walls.  A  French  roof,  added  a  few  years 
since,  improves  its  appearance  very  much, 
and  the  view  from  its  upper  windows,  on 
every  side,  is  very  fine.  The  grounds  take 
in  the  entire  square,  and  contain  many 
grand  old  trees,  covered  with  ivy  and  other 
vines. 

The  Cutts  family  are  members  of  St 
Aloysius  (Catholic)  Church,  which  stands 
near,  and  about  a  year  ago  I  attended  the 
wedding  of  Colonel  Cutts,  a  brother  of  Mrs. 
Douglass,  within  its  walls. 

St.  Aloysius  is  a  very  large  and  very 
comfortless  church,  with  its  front  walls  and 
altar  elaborately  painted  and  decorated,  af- 
ter the  manner  of  Catholic  churches  in  gen- 
eral. The  railing  of  this  altar  has  a  his- 
tory. It  is  of  solid  mahogany,  and  origi- 
nally belonged  to  one  ol  the  churches  of 
Santo  Domingo ;  not  the  church,  however, 
where  the  bones  of  Columbus  were  depos- 
ited, though  many  of  the  members  are  of 
the  belief  that  it  belonged  to  that  church. 
When  those  remains,  sacred  to  all  Catho- 
lics, and  to  all  the  people  of  America  as 
well,  were  disinterred  for  removal  to  the 
Old  World,  they  were  brought  into  this 
church,  and  rested  for  a  single  night  beside 


this  altar.  The  church  was  afterward  de- 
stroyed, the  consecrated  railing  taken  to 
Mexico,  and  after  passing  through  many 
adventurous  hands,  at  last  found  a  resting- 
place  in  the  Church  of  St.  Aloysius,  in 
Washington.  The  music  in  this  church  is 
celebrated.  The  organ  is  very  fine,  and 
the  choir  of  the  very  highest  class.  Hun- 
dreds of  Protestants  flock  here  to  vespers 
every  Sabbath  afternoon  to  listen  to  the 
charming  music. 

The  next  building  of  interest  is  the  Doug- 
lass Block,  a  row  of  houses  on  I  Street,  a 
couple  of  squares  west  of  the  church.  This 
was  built  by  Senator  Douglass,  and  the 
eastern  portion  occupied  by  him  after  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Cutts.  There  the 
beautiful  young  bride  received  the  beauty 
and  talent  of  the  nation;  and  amid  the 
brilliant  throng  none  were  more  charming 
than  the  lovely  and  accomplished  hostess. 
This  building  was  taken  for  a  hospital  dur- 
ing the  war ;  a  sad,  sad  use,  but  the  rooms 
were  large  and  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose. 

Ah,  me !  the  picture  that  unfolds  itself 
to  my  sight  when  I  remember  this  building 
as  a  hospital.  My  eldest  son  was  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  nth  U.  S.  Infantry.  He 
came  to  the  city  to  bid  me  good-bye  on  the 
first  of  May,  1864,  saying  that  they  were 
soon  to  engage  in  battle.  On  the  5th,  be- 
ing too  restless  to  remain  in-doors,  I  took 
the  two  younger  children  to  Rock  Creek, 
just  above  the  Georgetown  cemetery,  to 
pass  the  day  in  the  woods.  There  had 
been  rumors  that  to-day  a  great  battle 
would  take  place,  and  I  wanted  to  get  away 
from  the  sight  of  human  faces,  and  alone 
with  Nature  wrestle  with  my  great  fear. 
And  while  I  sat  looking  at  the  running 
water,  pouring  onward  and  ever,  like  the 
stream.of  human  life,  thinking  of  my  boy, 
and  praying  that  God  w6uld  spare  him  to 
me,  the  children  gathered  spring  violets 
and  "innocence"  blossoms,  (Houstonia) 
and  wreathed  them  in  my  hair,  and  were 
happy  with  their  holiday  in  the  woods. 
But  I  could  not  remain  all  day :  some  news 
might  come.  So  I  returned  home  about 
three  o'clock,  hoping  yet  fearing  to  hear 
news.  .  The  next  morning  the  papers  were 
full  of  the  great  battle.    Every  one  was 
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excited.  People  rushed  anxiously  to  and 
froy  endeavoring  to  get  something  tangible. 
But  not  till  the  next  day  was  there  any- 
thing upon  which  to  build  our  hopes  or 
fears.  Then  came  news  of  the  "  Battle  of 
the  Wilderness,"  near  Spottsylvania  Court 
House.  It  was  a  victory,  but  a  dear  one. 
We  had  lost  a  great  many  men.  .  All  in- 
quiries as  to  the  fate  of  the  "i  ith"  were  fu- 
tile for  a  few  days.  My  husband  and  my- 
self went  from  place  to  place  to  get  tidings. 
It  rained,  but  we  thought  not  of  the  weath- 
er ;  we  rode  in  the  street  cars  where  we 
could,  and  walked  on  the  other  routes.  At 
last  the  ambulances  commenced  coming  in 
with  the  wounded,  and  they  were  taken  to 
Douglass  Hospital.  Then  came  news  that 
the  nth  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  nearly  all 
the  officers  killed.  We  went  to  the  Sur- 
geon-General's, but  could  hear  nothing ; 
then  to  the  Douglass  Hospital.  We  asked 
for  the  wounded  of  the  nth.  Yes,  there 
were  two  there,  and  would  soon  be  more. 
We  came  to  the  first,  —  a  private,  with  a 
very  ill-looking  face.  We  asked  about 
Lieutenant  Nealy.  "  Yes,  he  was  killed," 
he  said.  "He  was  captured  by  the  Rebs 
and  then  bayoneted  ;  he  saw  it." 

Strange  it  was,  but  irxxt,  I  did  not  believe 
him.  He  looked  to  me  as  if  he  were  lying. 
I  afterwards  ascertained  that  he  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  my  son.  He  was 
private  in  his  company,  and  for  some  mis- 
demeanor he  had  been  obligea  to  send  him 
to  the  guard- house  on  the  very  eve  of  bat- 
tle. His  "  wish  was  father  to  his  thought," 
and  to  indulge  a  petty  spite  against  his  of- 
ficer, he  had  told  his  mother  that  her  son 
was  dead. 

We  next  went  down  stairs,  and  found  a 
poor  soldier  in  a  delirium  of  fever.  We 
asked  if  he  knew  anything  about  Lieuten- 
ant Nealy.  "  Yes,  Nealy,  poor  fellow,  was 
killed,"  he  answered.  This  was  enough.  I 
dropped  lo  the  floor  and  was  carried  home. 
Week  after  week  I  suflfered.  I  dwelt  in  a 
black,  black  cave,  where  all  was  utter  dark- 
ness. At  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days 
thei-e  came  a  letter  from  his  Captain,  con- 
firming all,  and  saying  that  his  things,  left 
with  the  regiment,  would  be  sent  home  the 
first  opportunity.  His  body  had  not  been 
found,  but  he  had  been  seen  on  the  field. 


badly  wounded,  and  unable  to  .rise.  A 
search  after  the  battle  had  failed  to  find 
him.  Then  came  the  more  horrible  news 
of  fire  breaking  out  among  the  pines,  and 
consuming  those  unable  to  crawl  away. 
Oh,  the  horror  of  those  days  !  If  my  bo^s 
remains  had  lain,  unmangled,  before  me,  I 
could  have  been  comparatively  contented. 
But  to  think  of  him,  bleeding  and  alone, 
with  the  terrible  fire  slowly  advancing  and 
enfolding  him  in  its  scorching  embrace,  — 
it  was  more  than  I  could  bear. 

So  the  slow,  unwilling  days  crept  on.  I 
had  no  hope  and  no  desire  for  life.  I  should 
have  had  mourning  dresses  prepared,  but  I 
had  not  the  energy,  and  I  could  not  bear 
the  thought  Besides,  as  I  never  left  my 
room,  I  should  not  need  them.  I  think  now 
that  I  was  slowly  dying.  For  he  was  my 
eldest,  my  first-born  son,  and  the  terrible 
uncertainty  of  his  fate  was  killing  me.  All 
my  patriotism  was  gone,  buried  in  the  grave 
of  my  boy.  Like  the  Italian  mother  of  whom 
Mrs.  Browning  wrote  so  beautifully,  I 
could  have  made  no  song  of  rejoicing  over 
a  redeemed  country  then.  But  I  sent  out 
from  my  breaking  heart  a  wail  called  "  The 
Wilderness,"  and  it  seemed  to  touch  many 
hearts,  in  its  way,  for  I  received  many 
beautiful  letters  of  sympathy,  and  of  in- 
quiry after  the  fate  of  my  son. 

At  last  a  little  hope  began  to  kindle  in 
my  breast.  An  officer  from  our  State,  who 
had  been  reported  killed  upon  the  same 
dark  5  th  of  May,  and  whose  funeral 
services  had  been  held  at  his  home,  had 
been  heard  ifrom.  He  was  a  prisoner,  but 
alive  and  well.  At  last  one  day,  two  gen- 
tlemen- called  on  me  with  a  letter  from  an 
officer  of  the  nth.  He  had  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  sergeant,  missing  on  the  same 
day.  He  was  a  prisoner,  and  stated  that 
he  had  seen  Lieutenant  Nealy  on  the  loth 
of  May,  at  Lynchburg.  He  was  wounded, 
and  a  prisoner,  but  was  well  and  cheerful, 
considering  his  situation.  Two  weeks  lat- 
er, and  almost  three  months  after  the  bat- 
tle, I  received  a  letter  from  his  own  dear 
hand,  dated  "  Macon,  Georgia,"  and  saying 
that  he  was  "  well  and  cheerful,  and  able 
to  eat  a  good  deal  more  than  he  could  get." 
They  took  him  to  Charleston  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  placed  him,  with  a  large  num- 
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ber  of  other  officers,  under  the  fire  of  the 
Northern  guns,  thereby  insuring  the  safety 
of  their  city,  but  greatly  endangering  the 
lives  of  the  officers.  They  were  fed  better 
there.  But  from  thence  he  was  sent  to  the 
prison-pen  at  Columbia,  S.  C:,  where  he 
dragged  out  long  months  in  the  open  field, 
without  a  plank  to  shelter  him  from  the 
weather,  or  a  sufficiency  of  food  to  keep 
him  much  beyond  starvation.  Finally,  after 
ten  long  months  of  imprisonment,  he  was 
exchanged,  with  other  officers,  in  March 
1865,  and  reached  home  soon  after. 

All  of  this  comes  back  to  me  as  I  think 
of  Douglass  Block  as  a  hospital.  Since 
then  I  have  entered  it  to  attend  General 
and  Mrs.  Grant's  reception,  as  well  as  those 
of  General  and  Mrs.  Sherman  ;  but  the  old 
memory  always  comes  up  in  the  most  sad- 
dening way  to  my  heart. 

This  building  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  and  by  the 
families  of  Justice  Bradley  and  General 
Sherman.  The  west  end  of  the  block  was, 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  presented  to  Gen- 
eral Grant  by  a  party  of  wealthy  friends. 
The  furniture  and  a  fine  library  were  also 
presented  by  his  friends  and  admirers.  In 
these  rooms  he  and  Mrs.  Grant  held  their 
receptions,  which  were  even  more  popular 
than  their  present  levees  at  the  White 
House.  The  former,  requiring  a  previous 
call   to   insure   an    invitation,    were    not 


thronged  by  such  promiscuous  crowds,  and 
were,  in  consequence,  more  enjoyable. 

Here,  one  memorable  evening,  I  met 
George  Peabody,  and  after  presentation, 
stood  aside  to  see  the  white-haired  philan- 
thropist hold  his  especial  reception  in  the 
front  parlor.  His  face  was  rosy  and  benig- 
nant, his  hair  was  as  white  and  glossy  as 
corn- silk,  while  his  manner  of  receiving  his 
friends  was  indicative  of  the  most  perfect 
enjoyment. 

Here,  also,  at  Mrs.  Grant's  afternoon  re- 
ceptions I  often  met  and  talked  with  her 
aged  &ther,  Mr.  Dent  He  was  generally 
seated  in  the  library,  on  the  right  of  the 
hall.  As  the  lower  rooms  were  all  thrown 
open,  all  who  desired  could  pass  through 
and  examine  the  collection  of  books  and 
bronzes.  Mr.  Dent  liked  vastly  to  have 
some  lady  come  and  sit  beside  him  for  a 
little  chat  He  would  tell  of  his  age,  (be 
was  over  eighty)  and  of  the  ages  of  his 
sons,  and  of  how  '*  Mrs.  Grant  always  had 
been  fond  of  company." 

Upon  the  accession  of  General  Grant  to 
the  Presidential  chair,  and  to  the  halls  of 
the  White  House,  this  property  was  pur- 
chased by  some  friends  of  General  Sher- 
man, and  presented  to  him  ;  and  here  he 
and  his  pleasant  family  have  since  resided, 
and  received  their  friends  in  the  most  hos- 
pitable manner. 

Mary  E.  Nealy. 


Home. 

'Tis  home  where  the  heart  is,  wherever  that  be, 
In  city,  in  desert,  on  mountain,  in  dell,  — 

Not  the  grandeur,  the  number,  the  objects  we  see. 
But  that  which  we  love  is  the  magical  spell. 

'Tis  this  gives  the  cottage  a  charm  and  a  grace 
Which  the  glare  of  a  palace  but  seldom  has  known  ; 

It  is  this,  only  this,  and  not  station  or  place 
Which  gives  being  to  pleasure,  and  makes  it  our  own. 

Like  the  dove  from  the  ark,  a  sure  haven  to  find. 
In  vain  o'er  the  seas  and  the  mountains  we  roam ; 

Home  only  can  yield  solid  joys  to  the  mind, 
And  where  the  heart  lingers  there  only  is  home. 


R,  C  W. 
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—  It  is  a  common  saying  that  one-half  of 
the  world  doesn't  know  how  the  other  half 
lives.  And  if  we  refer  to  the  externals  of 
living,  —  the  houses  in  which  they  abide, 
the  garments  they  wear,  the  food  they  eat, 
their  goings  and  comings,  this  is  true 
enough.  But  in  reference  to  the  inward 
conditions  which  constitute  the  real  living, 
it  is  not  true.  One  half  the  world  does 
know  how  the  other  halt  lives,  if  it  knows 
how  itself  lives.  For  essential  living  is 
one  thing  to  us  all ;  as  if  the  globe  itself 
were  one  great  sentient  life,  of  which  we 
are  all  sharers. 

It  needs  but  to  pierce  this  crust  of  arti- 
ficiality, and  how  patent  lies  the  fact  before 
us.    "  One  touch  of  Nature  makes    the 
whole  world  kin,"  said  the  interpreter  of 
all  men's  hearts.    Take  for  example  that 
most  un-human  of  places,  the  railway  trav- 
elling-car.   Here  are  two  score  of  people 
without  common  interest,  except  the  imme- 
diate journey,  whence,  no  one  knows  of 
another,  whither,  no  one  cares.     Judged 
by  social  distinctions,  by  critical  survey  of 
dress,  manners  and    belongings,  —  which 
criticism,  indeed,  is  liberally  bestowed, — 
it  might  forcibly  be  said  that  one  half  of 
this  group  knows  not  how  the  other  half 
lives.    Jaded,  selfish,  bearish,  they  prob- 
ably all  are,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
journey.    But  send  a  little  child  skipping 
down  the  aisles.     Smiles  dawn,  hands  are 
outstretched,  baby-phrases  appear,  as  the 
little  one  pau<«es  here  and  there,  through 
that  touching  child-instinct  that  finds  all 
the  world  its  friends.    You  have  touched  a 
comnion  chord.    Or  let  some  one  be  sick ; 
the  humblest  emigrant,  maybe,  or  the  fret- 
ful   baby  of  a  helpless    mother.     What 
hands,  unused    to  such  contact  save  in 
sweet  pity,  are  stretched  out  to  afford  re- 
lief.    Or  be  it  but  the  glance  of  sympathy 
from  the  passer-by,  a  common  understand- 
ing of  suffering,  and  response  to  it,  reveals 
itself  like  a  hidden  element  touched  by  a 
chemist.    Or  let    sudden  accident   befall 
them  all.     In  what  a  flash  do  all  the  myriad 
petty  individualities  sink  from  sight,  and 
the  simple,  noble  humanities  come  to  the 
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surface.  Nature  and  grace  combine  to  re- 
veal the  one  fraternity  then.  The  common 
terror  and  the  common  suffering,  the  mu- 
tual help  and  noble  self-denial ;  and  more 
widely,  the  opening  doors  of  strangers  and 
the  quick  summons  to  the  distant  friends, 
—  all  these,  if  they  emphasize  the  common 
helplessness  and  dependence  of  humanity, 
reveal  also  its  universal  virtues.  We  can 
read  the  12th  chapter  of  Romans  with  a 
new  inspiration,  and  feel  that  Christianity 
has  really  gained  a  foothold  in  the  lives  of 
men. 

Or,  as  another  perspicuous  case,  take 
the  fashionable  drawing-room,  and  you  may 
trace  this  gospel  of  unity  through  all  de- 
grees of  revelation.  Here  are  people  amid 
the  most  artificial  surroundings,  and  air- 
ing only  society  thoughts.  Each  protects 
his  individuality  in  the  society  armor,  fine 
and  strong  as  steel.  Here  is  where  that 
modem  definition  of  words  comes  in  play, 
that  they  are  given  to  conceal  ideas.  In- 
tercourse is  a  kid-glove  matter,  involving 
as  much  soul  sympathy  as  may  exist  be- 
tween two  pictures  adorning  the  same  wall. 
Is  there,  then,  no  common  meeting -ground  ? 
Why,  the  very  instinct  of  assembling  in 
this  wise,  and  joy  of  the  spectacle,  is  some- 
thing. And  there  is  the  weather, — blessed 
topic  of  common  solicitude !  no  set  was 
ever  so  exclusive  as  to  get  above  sunshine 
and  air.  How  impartially  a  chance  close- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  reveals  itself  to  all 
these  duplicate  pairs  of  lungs  !  And  dress, 
—  ah,  dear  ladies  !  what  a  universal  chord,, 
a  minor  chord  full  often,  we  touch  in  your 
breasts  with  that  magic  word !  You  think 
you  study  the  costumfng  with  the  eye  of 
art  ?  nay,  there  is  a  subjective  side  to  it,  ofi 
toils  and  expenses,  of  rivalries  and  sympa- 
thies, you  all  know  too  well.  Hating  your* 
tyrant  in  private  with  a  common  hatred,., 
you  can  not  choose  but  do  it  common  homr 
age  for  its  very  tyranny.  Politics  !  observe- 
how  the  knot  of  gentlemen  thickens^  in  the 
corner  as  the  name  of  a  candidate  is  lightly 
heard.  Sympathetic  mothers  group  here, 
congenial  toilers  there.  But  music  is, 
heard,  and  instinctively  every  ear  is  com- 
manded.   Be  it  gay  waltz  or.  fcM-eigA  aria,. 
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attention  is  held  but  for  a  moment ;  the 
light  hum  !s  not  easily  conquered  by  mere 
brilliancy.  But  let  it  be  a  simple  song  of 
home/  of  love,  of  religion,  and  a  hush  falls 
on  the  frivolous  throng,  a  new  atmosphere 
enters,  a  wave  of  feeling  audible  almost  as 
a  sigh,  touches  them  all,  a  tenderness  lin- 
gers even  after  the  song  is  done.  It  has 
found  the  human  side,  and  nothing  can 
float  the  company  back  to  the  same,  arti- 
ficial tone  as  before. 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  countless  trivialities 
in  which  this  community  of  interest  and 
experience  can  be  traced,  these  few  noblest 
sentiments  are  enough  to  show  it  at  its 
deepest  and  best.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  a  man's  most  interior  life,  being  the 
most  individual  part  of  him,  would  be  most 
unlike  that  of  his  fellows.  On  the  contra- 
ry it  is  just  here  that  experiences  are  most 
identical.  When  is  it  that  we  say,  "  After 
all,  we  are  all  alike,"  —  "human  nature  is 
the  same  thing,"  but  when  secret  springs  of 
action,  soul-histories,  noble  or  ignoble,  are 
revealed  ?  The  same  deep  instincts  move 
us  all.  For  instance,  the  family  tie,  —  from 
Its  institution  in  Eden  to  the  present  hour, 
how  it  interprets  itself  to  the  understand- 
ing, civilized  or  savage,  the  world  over. 
No  community  of  language  is  needed  to 
explain  a  mother's  love ;  it  is  as  fitly  as 
beautilnlly  called  the  shrine  to  the  Madon- 
na, reared  in  all  the  earth.  Home  —  it  is 
the  talisman  to  which  no  heart  fails  to  re- 
spond, the  magician  of  sweet  memories, 
and,  alas,  ot  unspeakable  sorrows.  Patri- 
otism is  but  its  broader  expression,  the 
larger  circle,  with  common  country  for  its 
hearthstone.  And  in  a  sense  religion  is 
only  a  still  larger  embodiment,  transfigured 
in  the  glory  of  the  common  Fatherhood  di- 
vine. 

Or  restrict  this  sentiment  of  love  to  that 
more  intimate  and  dual  growth  on  which 
the  family  rests,  and  it  is  still  a  common 
possession.  The  love-story  of  the  world 
is  one ;  and  told  once  in  Paradise,  it  was 
essentially  told  for  all  time.  Conditions 
vary,  and  in  zny  one's  limited  acquaintance 
truth  reads  stranger  than  fiction  ;  but  one 
reads,  after  all,  but  variations  of  the  same 
old,  old  melody ;  not  a  strain  that  is  not 
haunted  clearly  or  faintly  with  the  familiar 


reminiscence.  In  song  and  story  and  po- 
em of  the  ages,  each  reads  his  own  history 
between  the  lines.  And  it  is  to  this  paral- 
lel history  that  poet  and  novelist  write.  It 
is  i  doctrine  of  correspondences  more  in- 
timate than  church  dogmas  know.  "As 
face  answereth  to  face  in  the  water,  so 
doth  the  heart  of  man  to  man." 

And  when  by  sad  destiny  love  is  trans- 
muted into  suflfering,  the  same  universality 
holds.  An  Indian  legend  relates  that  a 
mother,  heart-broken  for  the  death  of  her 
first-born,  appealed  to  Brahma,  and  was 
told  that  by  a  certain  potion  her  sorrow 
should  be  healed ;  but  it  must  be  made  of 
Herbs  gathered  from  the  garden  of  a  house- 
hold into  which  death  had  never  entered. 
The  mother  departed,  hopeful  of  such  easy 
errand,  but  after  long  search  returned  sor- 
rowful. "  Alas  ! "  she  said,  "  there  is  no 
household  where  death  has  not  been,  and 
I  have  no  herbs  for  the  potion."  "  Nev- 
ertheless is  thy  sorrow  consoled,"  replied 
the  god ;  for  since  there  is  no  mother  with 
happier  fate  than  thine,  what  reason  hast 
thou  to  mourn  more  than  others?"  Di- 
vine wisdom  has  found  a  better  consola- 
tion than  this  of  paganism,  but  the  wide 
fellowship  of  all  suffering  it  touchingly  sug- 
gests. We  come  far  short  of  the  meaning, 
even  yet,  of  that  mystic  Christian  beatitude. 
Blessed  are  they  that  mourn ;  but  it  is,  at 
least,  a  world-wide  benediction. 

Scarcely  less  tender  than  the  appeal  of 
mutual  human  love  to  the  universal  heart 
is  that  of  outward  nature.  With  what  con- 
fidence does  all  literature  assume  this  sym- 
pathy, and  address  it,  as  if  all  mankind  had 
but  a  single  sensibility,  and  that  the  poet's. 
The  song  of  a  primrose  by  the  river's 
brim  floats  the  world  over,  like  a  winged 
seed,  and  takes  root  wherever  it  fells. 
How  much  the  picture  takes  for  granted  in 
every  gazer  I  No  pretense  of  self-commen- 
dation, no  reasons  why.  Serene,  assured, 
it  meets  your  eye,  in  simple  naturalness  of 
green  foliage  and  purple  mountains  and 
warm  sky  and  expanse  of  waters,  in  mys- 
tery of  haze  and  tenderness  of  shade  and 
light.  For  all  "effect  "it  trusts  implicitly 
to  you.  It  assumes  the  delicate  appreda- 
tion,  the  sympathy  with  nature,  the  memo- 
ry of  other  days,  the  imagination,  that  will 
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transmute  these  suggestions  of  the  canvas 
into  a  dream  of  refreshment  and  joy. 
Beauty  its  own  excuse?  nay,  its  excuse  is 
all  in  your  perception.  What  sublime  con- 
fidence did  the  Creator  manifest  in  the  per- 
ception of  his  human  intelligences  when  he 
made  day  unto  day  utter  his  speech,  and 
night  unto  night  show  his  knowledge  ! 

But  more  profoundly  than  any  other,  the 
religious  sentimei^t  reveals  our  common 
nature,  as  if  the  race  drew  more  closely 
into  its  divine  unity  in  drawing  near  to 
God.  Is  your  friend  religious  ?  you  know 
not.  A  hundred  times  you  may  have  met, 
and  discussed  the  light  topics  that  belong 
to  the  skirmish  field  of  friendship.  You 
have  found  common  ground  in  pleasures, 
in  art,  in  business,  in  the  great  themes  of 
the  day ;  but  a  mutual  reticence  protects 
each  personality  in  its  more  sacred  domain. 
Finally  the  opportunity  makes  itself:  some 
lingering  twilight  discussion,  some  drift  of 
after-church  talk  following  the  current  of 
the  service.  One  after  another  you  touch 
the  great  problems  round  which  have  gath- 
ered the  thoughts  of  so  many  years,  —  the 
relations  of  faith  and  life,  the  great  distinc- 
tions of  doctrine,  the  mysteries  of  matter 
and  spirit,  the  philosophies  of  fate  and  free- 
will, the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  sense 
of  spiritual  need, — and  it  is  all  a  common 
experience. 

^  The  same  old  baffling  questions," 

says  Whittier, 

**  oh  my  friend, 
I  cannot  answer  them/'  — 

but  it  takes  something  from  the  myster:y 
and  loneliness  to  know  that  each  man  feels 
them  alike.  In  a  little  spiritual  poem  en- 
titled "  The  Inner  Light,"  this  feeling  finds 
touching  expression. 

**  *  does  each  of  you. 
Dear  friends/  ([  think)  '  a  little  light  have,  too  ? ' 
And  then  I  tremble  for  my  words,  and  sigh. 
And  it  will  be  my  secret  till  I  die." 

But  it  is  an  open  secret.  This  vast  and  in- 
timate experience,  that  it  seems  as  if  none 
other  could  ever  have  felt  as  we  do,  is  not 
simply  our  souPs  history,  but  the  history  of 
the  soul  of  humanity,  forever  longing  after 
God.  Open  the  oldest  scriptures,  and  read 
how  men  cried  out  for  this  retuge  in  the 
Eternal ;  listen  to  Socrates  speculating  of 
bis  own  immortality ;  and  it  is  the  same 


story  with  his  who  shows  you  his  heart  to- 
day. 

There  is  something  of  strange  and  touch- 
ing interest  in  the  coming  up  of  each  young 
life  into  this  great  life  of  the  world.  The 
life  of  youth  seems  so  sharply  individual  at 
first,  its  experience  so  peculiar  and  alone. 
Never  was  sorrow  like  its  sorrow,  —  never 
the  happenings  of  fate  so  romantic  or  trag- 
ic. Who  else  knows  the  secret  of  this  in- 
ward life,  so  isolated,  and  so  contradictory 
of  the  outward  ?  How  foreign  to  the  ordi- 
nary experience,  and  how  unappreciated 
must  be  these  restless  yearnings  and  aspi- 
rations, this  intensity  of  spiritual  lifeJh  Do 
we  seem  to  strike  above  the  pitch  of  ordi- 
nary youth  ?  no  life  is  ever  ordinary  to  it- 
self. And  if  we  have  proved  any  measure 
of  this  experience,  we  may  rest  in  what  it 
took  the  wise  man  his  life-time  to  learn, 
that  "  one  thing  happens  unto  all."  Youth 
learns  it  at  last ;  but  in  the  meantime  how 
much  of  this  spiritual  loneliness  might 
be  averted  if  the  common  experience 
found  freer  expression  in  the  time  of 
its  need.  What  does  this  unity  mean  if  it 
does  not  point  to  mutual  helpfulness? 
And  the  helpfulnesses  so  mutual,  and  life 
so  interesting  in  all  its  revelations,  that  the 
finding  of  the  common  ground  between 
souls  becomes  a  privilege  as  well  as  a 
duty. 

How  often  have  we  desired  to  say  to  the 
high  priests  of  friendship,  and  the  spiritual 
teachers,  —  do  not  distrust  the  common 
ground  between  your  own  best  life  and  that 
of  others.  Do  not  be  chary  of  your  own 
personality.  Know  that  hearts  are  as  eag- 
er, questioning,  receptive  as  ever,  veiled 
from  you  only  because  you  veil  yourself 
from  them.  Your  boldest  grasp  of  truth, 
your  deepest  insight  of  life,  will  be  sure  to 
meet  as  honest  a  seeking  and  as  deep  a 
need.  Go  back  to  the  Apostle's  Creed,  "  I 
believe  in  the  communion  of  saints." 
Consider  that  your  life  is  peculiar  only  in 
its  chance  circumstances,  not  in  its  springs 
of  action,  or  results  of  experience.  If  you 
are  set  to  help  the  world,  it  is  out  of  your- 
self and  the  divine  life  you  have  first  ap- 
propriated; you  have  no  other  fountain. 
So  have  all  great  souls  helped  the  lite  of 
the  world,  — simply  by  pouring  their  own 
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life  into  it.  "  I  read,"  said  our  essayist  of 
last  month,  "chiefly  to  find  my  own 
thoughts  full-grown."  Give  your  most  in- 
timate experience  to  other  souls,  and  it  is 
nothing  new  or  strange  to  them ;  you  have 
but  given  them  their  own.  Your  help  in 
the  matter  is  that  you  have  vivified  it  anew, 
and  so  have  possibly  deepened  and  great- 
ened  its  impression. 

The  method  of  the  Gospel  is  simply 
this,  the  inflowing  of  life  to  life.  Christ 
was  "manifested;"  and  the  world  feeds 
upon  him  and  lives.  Theology  has  made 
him  give  his  death  for  the  world ;  he  tells 
us  t\^  he  gave  his  life.  His  oneness  with 
hum™ty  is  his  prophecy  of  its  redemption. 
Not  simply  because  he  was  sinless,  but 
because  he  was  tempted  in  all  points  like 
as  we  are,  and  yet  sinless,  has  he  shown 
the  possibility  of  an  entire  humanity  raised 
to  a  sinless  life.  He  required  only  what  he 
had  proved  in  his  own  life.  And  this  meth- 
od he  perpetuated :  "  Whatever  ye  shall  re- 
ceive that  speak,"  "  Comfort  others  with 
the  same  comfort  wherewith  ye  are  com- 
forted of  God,"  are  the  spirit  of  his  instruc- 
tions. If  he  through  his  own  personality 
only,  could  interpret  humanity  to  itself^ 
shall  we  succeed  by  any  less  intimate 
method  ? 


I  asked  with  wistful  tone, 
"  If  any  fate  should  set  our  ways  at  strife, 
Bereft  ol  me  and  hopelessly  alone. 

What  would  you  do  with  life  ?  " 

I  asked  it  long  ago :  — 
And  haply  young  romance  bent  yearning 

ear. 
Wild  protests  of  an  unimagined  woe 

In  knightly  speech  to  hear. 

A  sudden  uncontent 
Of  common  words  thus  challenged  love's 

extreme ; 
So  would  I  test  the  utmost  that  it  meant, 

And  prove  its  sway  supreme. 

"  What  would  I  do  ?  "  you  said,  — 
Thoughtful   and   calm    the  quiet   answer 

came : 
"  Daily  some  heart  lives  on  above  its  dead, 

Mine  could  but  do  the  same. 


Pd  keep  life  as  I  could, 
Of  work    and   friends    and  interests  un- 
shorn ; 
In  duty  and  in  trust  that  God  is  good, 

I  would  try  not  to  mourn." 

Knew  you  what  strange,  sad  chill 
Struck  through  my  heart, — what  pang  of 

jealousy  ? 
You  could  live  on,  wit^  heart  unbroken 
still, 
Live  on,  and  not  for  me  ! 

O  wiser,  stronger  soul ! 
Who  instant  knew  what  years  to  me  make 

plain, — 
That  love  is  greatest  in  its  own  control, 

And  conquering  its  own  pain  I 

'Twas  my  heart's  bitter  task 
To  bear   the  stroke  of  that    dissevering 

knife ; 
'Twas  mine  in  griefs  bewilderment  to  ask 

What  I  should  do  with  life. 

Behold  me  here  to-day,  — 
With  cares  and  plans  and   labors   over- 
borne; 
Keeping  in  life  what  heart  and  hope  I  may. 

And  trying  not  to  mourn  ! 


—  It  amuses  the  inland  visitor  to  hear 
Bostonians  talk  about  going  away  to  the 
seashore.  But  really,  three  streets  back 
from  the  water,  and  out  of  the  season  of 
East  winds,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  we  live 
almost  on  an  island.  For  whatever  be  the 
present  geography  of  Boston,  with  its 
wonderfully  swelled  neck,  our  conception 
and  theory  of  its  shape  date  from  our  map- 
drawing  days,  when  only  a  slender  stem, 
that  looked  as  if  it  might  break  with  the 
weight  of  the  peninsula,  connected  it  with 
the  parent  land,  while  all  about  spread  the 
white  spaces  of  the  sea.  "  Boston  Bay,"— 
we  printed  it  in  prim  letters  in  aqd  out  the 
windings.  But  Boston  Bay  is  little  more 
than  a  name  on  a  map  to  most  of  the  dwel- 
lers on  this  black  speck  of  a  peninsula,  at 
least  for  nine  months  of  the  year.  It  is  a 
dream,  a  myth,  an  unexplored  territory, 
this  archipelago  of  green  islands  that  is  fa- 
bled to  lie  out  beyond  the  black  and  dirty 
wharves.  Like  the  man  who  was  unable 
to  see  the  town  on  account  of  the  houses, 
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we  find  ourselves  cheated  by  the  very  docks 
and  wharves  and  crowding  seaport  busi- 
ness, of  all  benefit  of  our  proximity  to  the 
sea.  The  seashore  is  a  matter  of  the  Capes 
and  coast  of  Maine ;  Boston  harbor,  with 
its  smack  of  warehouses  and  commerce,  is 
quite  a  different  thing. 

But  let  the  summer  solstice  reign,  and 
the  Capes  be  out  of  the  question,  and  New 
Hampton,  and  Mt.  Desert  be  to  us  hke  the 
^blessing  desired  by  prophets  and  kings,  in 
that  we  shall  die  without  the  sight,  and 
Boston  Bay  presents  new  charms.  The 
proverb  about  Mahomet  and  the  mountain 
bears  reversal  in  this  case :  if  we  cannot  go 
to  the  sea,  we  discover  that  the  sea  comes 
to  us.  Go  down  to  these  same  deprecated 
wharves  on  a  hot  summer  morning,  and 
prove  it.  What  procession  ot  steamers  all 
alongside,  — gala-barges  never  seen  at  oth- 
er time  of  year,  their  canvas-covered  decks 
swarming  with  the  pleasure-seekers  of  a 
day.  Behold  it,  and  rejoice  that  while  the 
season  belongs  of  first  choice  to  the  fash- 
ionable world,  something  is  left  over  for 
God's  toilers  and  his  poor.  For  it  is  a 
working  crowd  that  goes  down  the  harbor : 
business  men,  snatching  a  day  with  their 
families  ;  clerks,  of!  duty  for  a  day,  or  half 
that  time ;  mothers,  with  pale  babies,  on 
the  search  for  a  breath  of  life-giving  air ; 
bluff  and  noisy  laborers,  jubilant  over  an 
oft-day ;  and  children  everywhere :  children 
in  such  numbers  that  you  feel  enheartened 
to  know  there  are  so  many. 

Off"  moorings  we  go,  and  ere  we  have 
found  the  shady  side  and  fought  the  fight 
over  a  camp-stool,  the  wharves  are  far  be- 
hind, and  we  are  out  in  a  clean,  cool  world 
of  rippling  water,  sparkling  like  ten  thou- 
sand diamonds.  Cigar  smoke  and  chatter 
and  crying  babies  lose  some  measure  of 
their  annoyance  as  the  stiff  breeze  sweeps 
through.  Our  next  neighbor,  swelling  with 
Boston  pride,  and  the  distinction  of  "  know- 
ing, you  know,"  pointing  out  to  his  pro- 
vincial friends  the  sights  along  the  shores, 
and  naming  the  forts  and  islands  one  by 
one,  becomes  rather  agreeable  than  other- 
wise. We  profit  by  his  learned  discourse 
of  casemates  and  barracks  and  ordnance, 
and  follow  the  proud  sweep  of  the  hand 
that  illustrates  how  the  forts  "  commarnd 


the  sea."  This  proprietorship  in  our  coun- 
try is  no  mean  feeling,  after  all  1  But  we 
are  claiming  a  wider  proprietorship  at  the 
same  moment,  iu  this  entire  world  of  green 
islands  and  blue  sea  and  sky. 

•< Governor's  Island,  Long  Island,  Deer 
Island,  with  its  imposing  hospital-front  ris- 
ing out  of  the  sea,  — a  dozen  islands  name- 
less to  us,  lie  along  our  path.  Why  are  no 
more  of  them  appropriated,  we  wonder,  for 
summer  homes  ?  One  roupd  billow  of  an  isle, 
tree-crowned  to  its  summit,  and  blush  with 
verdure,  seems  the  perfection  of  a  site  for 
summer  villas :  but  it  has  not  even  a  Cru- 
soe or  man  Friday.  On  another  a  few  cat- 
tle and  goats  are  grazing,  doubtless  domes- 
tic belongings  of  the  officers  at  the  Fort ; 
the  problem  how  they  came  on  this  no- 
man's  land,  calls  to  mind  the  beautiful  en- 
graving of  the  boat-full  of  sheep  crossing 
the  Scotch  lake  at  nightfall,  the  huddling, 
fleecy  load  sinking  the  boat  to  the  water's 
edge.  Sinuous  among  the  islands  lies  the 
channel,  marked  by  floating  buoys  of  red 
and  black.  Not  to  suffer  for  want  of  a  leg- 
end, in  our  path  lies  Nix's  Mate,  a  rocky 
shoal  covered  at  high  tide,  with  a  high 
black  beacon,  like  a  monument,  built  there- 
on. Nix's  mate  is  said  to  have  perished 
here  ignominiously,  on  the  gallows,  for  the 
murder  of  his  captain  in  a  piratical  mutiny 
at  sea.  Justly  enough,  it  is  the  murdered 
captain  who  has  the  recompense  of  immor- 
tality, if  indeed  his  name  was  Nix ;  what 
the  mate's  name  was,  nobody  remembers. 

The  forts  Winthrop  and  Independent 
and  Warren  ask  no  salute  of  us  as  we  float 
by.  They  make  brave  show  of  brick  walls 
and  earth-works  and  mounted  guns,  and 
a  solitary  flag  floats  over  each  ;  but  never  a 
soldier  is  seen.  Virtually  they  went  to 
sleep  when  the  war  closed,  and  have  not 
waked  up  since.  Now  and  then  they 
doubtless  rouse  themselves  sleepily,  like  a 
a  cat  on  a  rug,  and  do  a  bit  of  rubbing  to 
keep  themselves  clean;  their  neatness  is 
immaculate.  But  what  a  lazy,  dolce  fat 
niente  life  these  garrisons  must  have 
through  the  long  summer.  One  feels  vast- 
ly more  like  saluting  the  lighthouses,  true 
guardians  of  the  sea,  the.  harbor  light 
perched  low  and  strong  on  its  rocky  base, 
and  Minot's  Ledge,  with  its  recall  of  tragic 
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history,  standing  slender  and  tall  against 
the  distant  horizon. 

,  We  take,  say,  the  south  channel,  and 
touch  first  at  Hull.    Nobody  stops  at  Hull 
until  he  has  seen  all  the  rest  of  the  coast 
Then,  for  the  novelty,  he  bethinks  himself 
some  day  to  step  off  here,  and  wonders  he 
has  never  done  so  before.    There  is  no 
better  mastery  of  the  possibilities  of  chow- 
der on  the  coast,  than  at  the  long,  low  caf4 
by  the  wharf.    Over  the  edge  of  the  barren 
hill,  in  the  cabin  surmounted  by  the  weath- 
er-vane, you  shall  surprise  a  telegraph  of- 
fice and  a  queer  old  salt,  with  eye  daily  and 
nightly  glued  to  the  sea-glass  wherewith 
he  descries  the  incoming  vessel,  and  sends 
the  news  up  the  coast.    And  all    those 
screaming,  pufHng   pilot  boats  about  the 
wharves,  that  seem  to  have  the  world's  af- 
fairs on  their  hands,  are  moved  up  and 
down  at  the  touch  of  this  man's  finger,  as 
he  sits  at  his  lonely  outpost  miles  away. 
Down  the  other  slope  of  the  hill  we  come 
upon  vegetation,  growing  crops  and  a  vil- 
lage.   Here  live  the  nineteen  voters  who, 
since  colonial  times,  have  kept  good  the 
political  proverb,  *'  As  goes  Hull,  so  goes 
the  State."    And  here  is  an  ancient  grave- 
yard, with  no  end        cherubs  and  skulls 
and  yew  trees,  gr&/en  on  black  and  grey 
freestones,    and    queer    old    inscriptions, 
where  wives  are  "  consorts,"  and  widows 
'*  relicts,"  and  poetry  is  held  to  no  account 
of  rhyme  or  reason,  and  dead  dogmas  find 
fossil  preservation,  as  "  Here  lyes  ye  body 
in  hope  of  resurrection." 

The  next  landing-place  affords  a  vastly 
different  atmosphere  to  step  into.  Down- 
er's is  a  modern  upstart,  with  graceful  bal- 
conies, as  Venetian  as  the  Rialto,  along  the 
wharves.  The  Rose  Standish  House  might 
be  a  bamboo  cottage,  for  its  airy  appear- 
ance, and  under  its  outreaching  promenades 
the  water  idly  laps,  as  if  it  were  a  rocking 
boat.  The  shade  of  the  young  Puritan  wife 
may  well  be  satisfied  with  such  an  ethereal 
abode  for  a  namesake.  Notable,  too,  are 
the  picnic  grounds,  with  all  modern  diver- 
sions that  beguile  the  excursionist.  For 
gay  pleasure  parties  that  must  take  their 
good  time  with  all  the  modem  conveci- 
iences,  Downer*s  is  the  objective  point. 
And  then  comes  staid  old  Hingham,  with 


the  six-by-eight  panes  in  its  windows,  and 
the  oldest  meeting-house  in  New  England. 
In  its  quaint  graveyard  the  pilgrim  seeks 
out  the  tomb  of  Governor  Andrew,  and  the 
fine  monument  that  does  equal  honor  to 
him  and  the  humblest  soldier  of  the  old 
Puritan  town.  Here,  by  the  country  road- 
side, they  show  you  a  tree  with  immensity 
of  spreading  branches,  that  claims  to  have 
been  a  grown  tree  in  1740.  By  the  water- 
side cluster  the  cottages,  and  tents  find  . 
thick  lodgement:  but  there  is  no  beach 
and  little  bathing,  and  the  popularity  of  the 
place  as  a  resort  is  something  of  a  mys- 
tery. 

Not  so  with  our  final  landing-place,  Nan- 
tasket,  to  whose  wharf  the  steamer  comes 
through  a  queer,  tortuous  channel,  where  a 
canoe  might  easily  go  aground.  Here  we 
strike  for  the  first  time  the  broad,  open 
beach,  two  or  three  miles  long,  lined  with 
hotels,  cottages,  caf^,  bath-houses,  and 
thronged  from  morn  to  night  with  the 
steamer-loads  of  visitors.  It  only  needs 
to  be  as  far  away  as  Old  Orchard  to  be  as 
famous  ;  its  nearness  to  the  city  will  ruin 
it,  the  worldly-wise  say,  as  it  has  more 
nearly  ruined  the  noble  beach  at  Chelsea. 
Ruined  by  the  working  people,  of  whatever 
nationality,  we  thought,  it  will  suffer  in  a 
noble  cause.  Let  us  be  glad  that  the  best 
does  fall,  now  and  then,  to  the  lot  of  the 
poor.  And  we  are  not  disturbed  in  the 
thought,  though  a  picnic  of  Erin-bom  la- 
borers and  domestics,  redolent  of  whiskey, 
monopolize  the  best  balcony,  and  dance  all 
day  one  endless  Irish  jig.  This  dance  we 
curiously  observe  to  be  a  hop-and-skip  be- 
tween two  partners,  independent  of  step  or 
figure,  and  lasting  till  tune  or  dancers  give 
out,  generally  the  former.  There  may  be 
loftier  pleasures  of  more  exalted  minds,  but 
never  more  faithfully-earned  enjojrment 

A  long  day  at  the  beach  passes  like  a 
dream.  He  who  is  fully  alive  to  his  oppor- 
tunity misses  not  the  glorious  plunge  in  the 
incoming  surf,  nor  the  listless  hour  on  the 
warm  sand,  that  pays  him  for  the  fatigue. 
Hours  may  pass  while  he  is  a  dreamy  spec- 
tator of  the  drifting  humanity ;  the  bathers, 
the  barefoot  children,  daring  the  fringes  of 
the  waves  like  sporting  aquatic  fowl ;  ba- 
bies, ecstatically  happy,  with  toy  pail  and 
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shovel,  in  the  sand ;  shell-gatherers  and 
moss-gatherers,  and  not  least,  wool-gath- 
erers like  himself.  He ^ dines  daintily  on 
sea  fare,  at  sea  windows,  with  the  salt  air 
in  his  nostrils.  He  seeks  the  distant  rocks, 
with  their  sea  treasures,  and  his  gaze  is 
drawn  at  length  from  these  to  the  far  wa- 
ters, and  reverie  grows  hours  long,  until 
his  own  personality  seems  to  blend  with 
the  blending  sea  and  sky.  Thought  is  not, 
emotion  is  not,  only  sentient  existence, 
broken  into  rhythm  by  the  ceaseless  music 
of  the  tide.  Ah !  not  alone  on  famous 
places,  at  the  end  of  fashionable  journeys, 
waits  the  spell  of  the  sea  ! 

Some  other  day  we  take  the  other  shore, 
and  make  the  longer  vojage  to  Nahant, 
where  the  sea-swell  strikes  the  steamer, 
and  wakes  its  kindred  billowy  sensation  in 
the  sensitive  breast.  There  we  greet  a 
whole  peninsula  of  green  parterres  and 
red-roofed  villas,  with  broad  drives  drowsy 
with  the  whirr  of  soft-rolling  carriages. 
Here  waits  a  pleasure-ground,  romantically 
named  Maolis  Gardens,  supposed  to  be  an 
Indian  name,  until  it  turns  around  into  the 
Scripture  Siloam  ;  and  what  entertainment 
one  should  lack  in  the  wildness  of  rocks, 
makes  itself  good  in  fandangoes,  climbing 
bears  and  basket- weaving  Indians.  But 
Nahant  shows  its  poorest  side  to  the  pil- 


grim of  a  day.  One  needs  to  explore  its 
sea-engirt  expanse,  and  behold  the  flush  of 
its  sunrises,  and  feel  the  mystery  and  soli- 
tude of  its  twilights,  when  its  one  great 
light  glows  out,  and  far  across  the  water 
sound  the  bells  of  Lynn. 

Returning  at  nightfall  we  meet,  half-way 
down,  the  steamer  for  Gloucester,  that  an- 
other day  we  may  take  in  the  morning  and 
experience  a  real  sea-voyage  to  the  very 
point  of  Cape  Ann.  Four  or  five  full  hours 
of  the  sea,  and  a  comfortable  day  between, 
is  thus  possible  between  breakfast  and  sap- 
per. Or  the  double-decked  steamer  that 
now  passes  us  with  a  gay  salute,  would 
take  us  to  Portland  before  morning,  and 
bnng  us  back  to-morrow.  A  dozen  differ- 
ent trips  along  either  shore  might  be  man- 
aged within  scarcely  as  many  days.  Nor 
is  the  harbor  likely  to  exhaust  its  variety 
of  charm  in  seasons  to  come.  By  and  by 
they  will  land  us  along  the  green  islands, 
and  in  a  score  of  unthought-of  places.  En- 
terprise is  forever  equal  to  the  demand. 
Since  morning  even,  as  we  touch  again  the 
city,  beach  wagons  are  drawn  up  to  bridge 
the  way  for  the  weary  crowds  to  their  cars, 
and  we  ride  up  town  quite  in  festival  fash- 
ion. It  is  not  a  very  forlorn  multitude,  af- 
ter all,  who  must  find  their  pleasures  at 
their  own  doors. 
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—  Suppose  an  intelligent,  educated  man, 
who  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  the  Bible,* 
were  to  have  that  book  put  into  his  hands, 
and  were  carefully  to  read  it ;  what  would 
naturally  be  some  of  his  reflections,  when 
once  he  had  learned  something  of  its  his- 
tory,—  the  language  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, the  people  among  whom  it  appeared, 
and  the  ages  from  which  it  has  come  down 
to  us  ?  That  it  would  strike  him  as  a  book 
sui  generis,  standing  quite  apart  from  all 
other  books  he  ever  read,  is  certain.  It 
would  appear  to  him  as  possessing  many 
peculiarities,  and  as  being  in  many  ways 
remarkable. 

Altogether  it  is  a  very  old  book.    The 

*The  Supbrhuman  Origin  of  tmb  Biblb,  inferred 
from  Itself.    New  York :  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 


latest  portions  of  it  date  back  eighteen  hun- 
dred years,  while  the  earliest  are  probably  • 
the  oldest  writings  that,  in  the  form  of  a 
book,  have  come  down  from  the  past,  and 
may  be  reckoned  fifteen  hundred  years 
older. 

It  is  a  book  that  comes  to  us  from  the 
Jews,  a  small  nation,  occupying  a  little  cor- 
ner of  the  earth,  largely  shut  out  from  the 
rest  of* the  world,  with  a  peculiar  religion, 
manners  and  customs,  proud  of  their  an- 
cestry, exclusive  in  relations  to  other  peo- 
ple, and  filled  with  national  expectations 
that  were  fitted  to  render  them  obnoxious 
to  their  neighbors. 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  the  Bible  may 
be  mentioned  its  doctrine  of  one  God^  the 
sole  Creator,  an(^.tli.ej^v^i|!t>^ler  of  al". 
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things.  This  doctrine  was  unknown,  we 
hardly  need  say,  in  all  the  world  beside. 
Among  other  nations  polytheism  and  idol- 
atry were  universal.  Every  country,  every 
people  had  its  own  gods  and  its  own  re- 
ligion. The  Bible,  on  the  contrary,  opens 
with  the  announcement  of  Its  great  doc- 
trine, "In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth."  Where  did  Moses 
find  this  doctrine?  He  was  born  and 
brought  up  in  Egypt,  then  the  very  hotbed 
of  the  grossest  idolatry.  Though  learned 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  the  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  unity  made  any  part  of  that 
wisdom.  Plato,  a  thousand  years  after 
Moses,  tells  us  that  to  find  out  the  author 
of  the  universe  is  very  difficult,  and  to  make 
him  known  to  the  common  people  is  im- 
possible. Yet  Moses,  so  much  earlier  on 
the  stage  of  history,  not  only  proclaimed 
the  author  of  the  universe,  but  did  so  to 
the  common  people,  yea,  to  a  nation  of 
slaves,  and  made  it  the  basis  at  once  of 
their  religion  and  their  state. 

There  is  something  quite  remarkable, 
too,  we  have  thought,  in  the  contents  of 
the  first  two  or  three  chapters  of  Genesis. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  unity  of 
God.  Let  us  mention,  also,  the  creation  of 
man,  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of 
God  I  What  a  dignity  does  this  impart  to 
the  human  race !  What  nearness  of  rela- 
tion to  God  1  What  capacities  and  pow- 
ers !  Made  in  the  image  of  God,  man  is 
able  to  know  God,  and  hence  religion,  — 
worship  and  praise.  In  intimate  connec- 
*  tion  with  the  creation  of  man,  we  have  the 
institution  of  marriage;  for  while  "in  the 
image  of  God  made  he  man,  male  and  fe- 
male created  he  them,"  —  an  institution 
that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  society,  that 
creates  home,  and  gives  sanctity  to  the 
family.  Better  than  anything  else,  the 
manner  in  which  this  institution  is  regard- 
ed and  kept  sacred,  or  trampled  under  foot, 
determines  the  moral  status  of  a  people. 
We  do  not  know  how  our  scientists  man- 
age the  matter  of  sex,  which  runs  through 
all  animated  nature ;  nor  can  we  under- 
stand how  the  facts  connected  with  it  are 
to  be  explained  in  harmony  with  their  the- 
ory of  creation,  but  we  are  quite  sure  that 


Moses  did  not  overlook  it,  nor  fail  to  make 
a  proper  use  of  it.  Then  we  have,  as  it 
were,  in  the  very  commencement  of  human 
history,  the  sad  story  of  human  sin,  and 
finally  the  cheering  promise  of  victory  over 
its  evil ;  for  the  seed  of  the  woman  was  to 
bruise  the  serpent's  head.  And  all  this  is 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Bible  ! 

But  what  we  have  now  suggested  is 
hardly  the  commencement  of  a  series  of 
reflections  which  a  careful  and  candid  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  would  suggest.  What  no- 
ble conceptions  does  this  book  give  us  of 
God  I  of  his  power,  his  wisdom,  his  good- 
ness ;  of  his  truth,  justice  and  mercy ;  of 
his  omnipresence  and  omniscience.  Noth- 
ing has  ever  been  written  that  surpasses 
it 

Then  the  morality  of  the  Bible  is  re- 
markable. It  is  broader,  clearer  than  can 
be  found  elsewhere  in  the  age  or  ages  of 
the  composition,  and  it  has  this  peculiar 
feature,  that  it  stands  in  most  intimate  re- 
lations with  religion,  and,  indeed,  grows 
out  of  it.  In  other  nations,  religion  and 
morality  held  slight,  and  often  no  relation 
to  each  other.  One  could  be  eminently  re- 
ligious and  eminently  immoral,  or  even  sin- 
gularly moral  and  thoroughly  irreligious. 
It  is  not  so  either  with  Judaism  or  Chris- 
tianity. Here,  to  be  truly  religious  is  to 
be  necessarily  good. 

Then  it  is  remarkable  that  a  book  like 
the  Old  Testament,  for  instance,  which  is 
made  up  of  a  variety  of  separate  books, 
written  through  a  succession  of  centuries, 
and  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances, 
should  maintain,  from  beginning  to  end, 
such  a  wonderful  unity.  Altogether  it  is 
one  book.  It  has  one  God,  one  code  of 
laws,  one  morality,  one  hope. 

Then  it  is  full  of  pretended  prophecies, 
and  what  is  remarkable  about  them,  many 
of  them  have  actually  been  fulfilled,  and 
with  a  particularity  and  completeness  that 
is  amazing. 

If  we  enter  the  New  Testament  we  have 
a  new  class  of  most  striking  facts.  Take 
one  of  the  Gospels, — the  brief  story  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  what  shall 
w^  think  of  it  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  a 
young  Jewish  mechanic,  who,  without  any 
worldly  means  adequate  to  such  an  end, 
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has  revolutionized  the  thought  of  the  world, 
introduced  a  new  civilization,  and  given  to 
the  religion  he  taught  such  an  impulse  that 
it  is  still  pushing  itself  over  the  whole 
earth  ?  The  story  of  his  life  tells  us  that 
he  not  only  "  spake  as  never  man  spake," 
but  that  he  also  wrought  miracles  in  attes- 
tation that  he  was  sent  of  God.  If  it  is  de- 
nied, as  it  certainly  is  by  some,  that  he 
wrought  miracles,  it  remains  for  them  to 
explain  the  source  of  his  power,  and  the 
grounds  of  his  success  without  them.  If 
it  is  assumed,  as  some  do  assume,  that  Je- 
sus of  Nazareth  is  only  a  myth,  and  that 
no  such  person  ever  existed,  then  we  have 
to  ask  who  drew  the  character  which  is 
known  under  this  name  ?  It  is  a  character 
quite  unique.  It  was  never  sketched  be- 
fore, and  has  not  been  since.  Were  the 
fishermen  of  Galilee  adequate  to  such  a 
task  ?  Then  we  place  Matthew  and  John 
among  the  great  masters  of  invention  in 
the  literary  world,  and  at  the  head  of  them 
all! 

In  somewhat  this  way,  but  far  more  per- 
fectly, has  Mr.  Rogers  produced  a  volume 
of  great  interest  and  worth  on  The  Super- 
human Origin  of  the  Bible  inferred  from 
Itself. 


—  It  is  sadly  true  of  many  of  our  story- 
writers,  especially  for  the  young,  that  they 
have  written  too  much,  and  that  their  later 
books  show  a  painful  dilution  from  the 
quality  of  the  former.  We  have  sometimes 
fancied  this  to  be  true  of  "  the  author  of 
John  Halifax ;  "  but  not  since  reading  her 
last  story.  "  My  Mother  and  I "  may  be 
called,  without  qualification,  one  of  the 
truest  and  sweetest  stories  of  its  kind  ever 
written.  Its  kind  is  of  that  grave  and  quiet 
English  school,  as  familiar  and  character- 
istic as  the  English  landscape;  just  as 
carefully  finished  and  conventional,  just  as 
fresh  and  pure.  Mrs.  Muloch- Craig  de- 
lights in  being  an  old-fashioned  writer,  and 
in  telling  love-stories  pure  and  simple. 
But  her  love-stories,  when  one  has  proved 
them,  are  of  so  unique  and  noble  a  quality 
as  to  be  lifted  quite  out  of  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  term.  The  present  story, 
lor  instance,  she  calls,  by  way  of  second 
title,  "a  love-story ;"  but  there  is  not  a  word 


of  love-making  in  the  book ;  it  is  but  a 
force  lying  potentially  in  a  young  heart,  a 
spontaneous  devotion,  an  admiration  of 
what  is  admirable,  and. love  of  what  is  love- 
able,  that  has  no  result  but  the  subjective 
one  of  changing  the  whole  currents  of  its 
being  for  this  life  and  beyond.  The  sim- 
ple, fearless  and  faithful  way  in  which  this 
most  intimate  problem  of  life  is  met,  is  at 
once  a  surprise  and  ah  inspiration. 

The  heroine  tells  her  own  story,  as  now 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Elma  Picardy  is 
the  only  child  of  her  mother,  and  she  a 
widow,  with  the  memory  of  but  a  year  of 
married  life,  and  the  alienation  of  an  of- 
fended family  in  her  past  Until  the  maid- 
en is  seventeen,  the  widow  and  orphan, 
subsisting  on  their  scant  soldier^s  pension, 
are  all  alone  in  the  world  with  each  other, 
and  the  term,  *'  my  mother  and  I,"  is  freight- 
ed with  an  almost  unnatural  tenderness  of 
meaning.  Then  accident  discovers  the 
child  to  her  paternal  grandfather.  Her 
great  beauty  and  likeness  to  her  dead  fath- 
er make  instant  assault  on  his  prejudices, 
and  the  Lieutenant-General  and  master  of 
Broadlands  is  not  only  graciously  willing, 
but  anxious  to  appropriate  such  a  grand- 
daughter. The  proud  loyalty  of  the  daugh- 
ter to  her  supposed-to-be  plebeian  but  re- 
ally lady  mother,  and  the  gentle,  dignity  of 
the  latter,  speak  more  than  words  for  the 
fine  fibre  of  their  natures.  A  harmonizer 
appears  in  the  heir  of  the  estates.  Major 
Picardy,  of  distant  cousinship  and  quiet 
middle  age,  wounded  and  invalid,  who  be- 
comes thenceforth  the  good  genius  of  the 
story.  Arrangements  are  made  tor  the 
daughter,  with  her  mother,  to  share  the 
old  gentleman's  health-visit  to  Bath ;  but 
through  accident,  fate  sends  the  daughter 
alone.  In  this  strange  new  atmosphere, 
under  her  grandfather's  prestige,  society 
receives  "  the  beautiful  Miss  Picardy,"  and 
tries  to  settle  her  destiny.  But  destiny 
has  quietly  taken  care  of  this.  The  first 
true  gentleman  this  ardent  youfig  heart  has 
ever  known  becomes  in  more  than  one 
sense  first  of  gentlemen  to  her.  Without 
will  or  excuse  in  the  matter,  she  discovers 
at  length  that  henceforth  there  is  no  world 
for  her  from  which  this  tender,  wise,  brave 
cousin  Conrad  can  be  leit  out. 
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It  is  only  six  months  that  so  change  the 
currents  of  a  whole  life.  Illness  calls  the 
daughter  back  to  her  hitherto  only  friend. 
Failing  health,  and  a  resolute  though  mis- 
taken purpose  of  right  sends  Conrad  away 
to  India ;  but  not  until  that  beneficent  spirit 
had  accomplished  the  permanent  invitation 
to  Broadlands,  not  for  the  granddaughter 
and  her  mother,  but  for  the  d^iughter-in-law 
and^her  child,  which  was  quite  another 
matter.  At  these  last  meetings,  sobered 
by  the  shadows  of  illness  and  long  watch- 
ing and  near  partings,  the  little  story  be- 
comes most  pathetic.  Mother-love  divines 
the  secret,  and  accepts  it  as  natural  and 
sacred.  Slight  half-words  make  it  under- 
stood once'  for  all,  —  the  mother's  clear 
look  into  the  daughter's  eyes  while  she 
says,  "  /  never  met  any  man  who  seemed 
to  me  so  thoroughly  good,  so  entirely  un- 
selfish, reliable  and  true.  No  one  could 
know  him  without  loving  him,'*  —  the 
daughter's  sweet  reliance  on  this  help  of 
her  utmost  need,  — "It  was  balm  to  my 
heart  to  know  that  my  mother  did  not  de- 
spise me."  A  suggestive  lesson  for  moth- 
ers and  daughters,  all  the  more  needed 
when  a  harsher  rock  than  mere  convention- 
ality wrecks  hope  and  peace.  Here  con- 
ventionality seems  the  only  fate,  and  shows 
itself  at  its  cruelest. 

"  Compared  with  you,  Elma,  I  am  quite 
old,"  said  Conrad. 

"  I  said  nothing.  If  I  had  said  anything, 
.  .  .  But  how  could  I  have  said  it? 
And  if  I  had  it  wpuld  have  made  no  differ- 
ence. Years  afterwards  I  recalled  his 
look,  —  firm  and  swe«t,  never  wavering  in 
a  purpose  which  he  thought  right." 

But  is  there  not  something  wrong  in  our 
social  philosophies  rather  than  in  Provi- 
dence, that  nothing  can  be  said,  and  that  it 
should  make  no  difference  ? 

Three  years  later,  Conrad,  returning 
home  to  take  possession  of  Broadlands  on 
its  master's  death,  was  buried  in  the  Red 
Sea.  All  his  possessions  he  left  to  his 
young  cousin,  "because  he  had  always 
loved  her."  It  is  across  a  long  life  spent 
in  the  administration  of  this  trust,  carrying 
out  "a  life  as  like  his  as  it  could  be  made, 
in  a  way  he  would  most  approve,"  that  the 
venerable  woman  looks  back  to  tell  her 
love-story  of  seventeen. 


It  becomes  obvious  that  this  is  no  ordi- 
nary tale.  Its  two  leading  sentiments,  that 
of  filial  love,  and  of  perfect  truth  to  one's 
own  heart,  make  the  book  an  educative 
one,  not  only  to  the  young,  but  to  older 
minds,  to  whom  the  problems  of  life.  If  less 
fresh  and  personal,  are  never  less  mysteri- 
ous. To  do  justice  to  the  artistic  working 
out  of  these  sentiments,  one  must  go  to 
the  story  itself. 


—  Mr.  Hale's  Christmas  story  of  last 
year,*  is  enlarged  and  put  into  a  i2mo  vol- 
ume. It  is  the  slightest  thread  of  a  story, 
but  "  wrought  up  into  a  beautiful  morality," 
as  Mr.  Hale  knows  how  to  do.  The 
thought  is  the  same  as  that  of  his  Christ- 
mas story,  "  Daily  Bread  ; "  the  fact  of  mu- 
tual dependence  in  this  world,  and  the 
beauty  of  Christian  service.  F^licie,  the 
young  heroine,  is  poisoned,  and  none  can 
save  her  but  a  doctor  among  the  prescribed 
Waldenses,  concealed  among  the  moun- 
tains. How  his  enemy  sends  to  him,  "for 
the  love  of  Christ,"  which,  singularly,  is 
the  password  of  the  sect ;  and  how  the 
summoned  one  rides  to  the  rescue,  chal- 
lenging peasant,  priest  and  Baron,  bridge 
and  castle  to  speed  him  on  "  for  the  love 
of  Christ,"  and  being  answered  by  some 
secret  friend  "  in  His  name,"  fills  out  the 
narrative.  Of  course  F^licie  recovers; 
and  a  great  feast  is  made  on  the  occasion, 
to  which  all  who  have  in  any  way  contrib- 
uted to  the  happy  result,  from  coal-burner's 
child  to  archbishop,  are  present ;  and  an 
immense  company  it  is.  The  story,  with 
its  gospel  of  good  will,  is  delightfully  told ; 
but  notwithstanding  its  charm  of  old  his- 
tory, we  cannot  think  it  so  touchingly  ex- 
pressed as  in  "  Daily  Bread." 


—  We  have  received  in  a  handsome  vol- 
ume, with  fine  paper  and  gilded  edges,  the 
addresses  and  services  on  the  occasion  of 
the  centennial  of  the  Church  at  Ports- 
mouth,! celebrated  last  November.  The 
principal  part  of  the  volume  is  filled  with 
the  historical  address  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Patter- 

*In  His  Namb.  A  Story  of  the  Waldenses  Seven 
Hundred  Yean  ago.  By  E.  E.  Hale.  Roberts  Broth- 
ers.   265  pp. 

tCKNTBNNxAL  Annivbrsary  of  the  Planting  of  Uni* 
versalism  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  ^^l^i^^^  Plaisted. 
108  pp.  Digitized  by  ^ 
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son,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  church  from  1855 
to  1866.  It  is  full  of  interest,  not  only  to 
all  acquainted  with  the  church,  but  to  the 
wider  public  interested  in  the  early  history 
of  the  denomination.  Few  are  the  Univer- 
salist  parishes  that  have  an  uninterrupted 
history  from  the  preaching  of  John  Murray 
to  the  present  time.  Addresses  by  the 
Portsmouth  pastors  of  other  sects,  and  by 
visiting  clergymen,  with  the  prayers  and 
original  hymns  of  the  occasion,  are  includ- 
ed. The  volume  is  embellished  by  the 
steel-engraved  portrait  ol  Dr.  Patterson. 


—  Our  country  has  not  yet  produced  a 
Murray's  Guide  Book,  but  some  approach 
to  that  unique  work  may  be  found  in  the  now 


seasonable  handbook  of  Mr.  Bachelder.* 
It  gives  a  wide  choice  to  the  tourist  per- 
plexed where  to  spend  his  summer,  and 
combines  the  advantages  of  a  score  of  local 
guide  books  in  one.  We  miss  no  place,  by 
mountain  or  sea,  that  has  even  slight  ce- 
lebrity as  a  resort ;  and  the  special  advan- 
tages jof  each,  and  the  way  to  reach  it,  are 
clearly  set  forth.  The  profuse  wood-cuts, 
of  fine  workmanship,  give  the  volume  claim 
to  a  place  on  the  parlor  table,  and  show 
enough  of  beautiful  scenery  almost  to  con- 
sole us  for  lack  of  a  summer  tour.  The 
author  promises  an  improved  edition  of  the 
work  annually. 

•Popular  Rbsorts,  and  How  to  Reach  them.  etc. 
By  John  B.  Bachelder.  Illustrated.  Lee  &  Shepard. 
z86  pp* 
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—  The  materials  with  which  a  great  man 
does  his  work  are  next  in  interest  to  the 
work  itself.  This  fact  is  called  to  mind  in 
an  interesting  manner  by  the  issue  of  the 
completed  catalogue  of  the  Ticknor  library. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  author  of 
the  **  History  of  Spanish  Literature  "  be- 
queathed, at  his  death,  his  large  collection 
of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  works  to  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  They  are  in  the 
strictest  sense  the  materials  of  that  great 
work,  and  thus  possess  a  double  interest. 
They  are  mostly  in  common  bindings,  and 
bear  the  marks  of  careful  study.  But  in 
such  a  collection  there  are  naturally  many 
works  of  unique  value.  The  foundation- 
book  of  the  library,  and  perhaps  the  deter- 
mining cause  of  the  "  History  of  Spanish 
library,"  is  a  little  copy  of  the  Galatea  of 
Cervantes,  which  Ticknor  received  as  a 
schoolboy  prize.  The  same  author*s  Don 
Quixote  is,  however,  the  central  work. 
Thirty-five  editions  of  this  are  on  the 
shelves,  numbering  a  hundred  and  seventy 
volumes.  This  work  Ticknor  read  with 
Conde,  in  Madrid,  in  18 18,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  owed  much  of  his  taste  for  Spanish 
literature  to  thi^  gentleman,  an  enthusiastic 
scholar,  especially  of  early  Castilian  poetry. 
The  Cervantes  collection  is  quite  inferior 
in  numbers  to  that  of  the  Birmingham  li- 


brary, which  contains  nearly  six  hundred 
volumes  ;  but  it  includes  some  rarer  copies, 
as  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Don  Quix- 
ote, published  in  1605.  The  works  on  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  are  numerous  and  of 
great  interest.  Copies  of  heretical  works, 
with  expunged  passages  by  inquisitors,  — 
one  of  whom  became  so  enraged  as  to 
empty  his  inkhorn  over  the  offensive  pages, 
—  ponderous  indexes  of  prohibited  books, 
official  records  of  antos-da-fe,  sickening  in 
their  atrocity,  are  among  these  literary  cu- 
riosities. There  are  several  books  pub- 
lished the  first  half-century  after  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  and  a  rare  set,  of  which 
nearly  the  whole  edition  perished  in  the 
fire  following  the  great  earthquake  at  Lis- 
bon. Many  of  these  books  passed  through 
rare  hands  before  they  reached  Ticknor's. 
Some  belonged  to  the  poet  South ey,  and 
contain  his  notes  ;  some  to  the  Spanish  au- 
thor Yriate;  some  were  from  the  library 
of  the  Knights  of  Malta ;  and  one  from 
Louis  Philippe.  The  reading  of  one  of 
them,  a  copy  of  De  Solis,  is  said  to  have 
decided  Mr.  Prescotfs  career  as  a  histori- 
an. Handsome  copies  of  modern  works 
were  presented  by  their  authors.  Now 
that  accurate  knowledge  of  what  the  libra- 
ry contains  is  on  record,  the  income  of  the 
bequest  that  accompanied  it  will  be  expend- 
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ed  yearly  in  the  purchase  of  current  Span* 
ish  and  Portuguese  works.  The  library  is 
kept  by  itself,  like  the  Barton  and  Price 
collections,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to 
scholars. 

To  accommodate  these  special  libra- 
ries, an  addition,  thirty  feet  square,  is  be- 
ing made  to  the  library  building.  Among 
other  advantages  will  be  a  separate  room 
for  the  engravings  that  now  crowd  the  fine- 
arts  gallery.  New  branches  of  the  library 
are  opened  this  summer  in  all  the  various 
suburbs  lately  admitted  to  the  city. 

—  Among  books  lately  published  by  the 
Harpers  is  one  that  might  have  been  ex- 
pected long  ago,  an  account  of  the  voyage 
of  the  Polaris,  and  of  her  kindred  crew  on 
the  ice-floe.  It  is  made  up  from  the  jour- 
nal and  notes  of  Captain  George  E.  Tyson 
of  the  ice-floe  adventure,  and  edited  by  E. 
Vale  Blake.  As  a  personal  narrative  of 
strange  adventures,  hardships  and  perils, 
it  makes  a  strong  impression,  but  pretends 
to  no  literary  merit  As  a  reviewer  says, 
"  Its  value  is  in  the  fact  that  it  is  probably 
the  best  account  we  shall  ever  get  of  an 
adventure  such  as  was  never  experienced 
before."  Of  course  the  book  does  not  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  the  scientific  side  of  the 
expedition.  It  records  the  simple  facts  of 
the  voyage,  not  omitting  the  unpleasant 
relations  between  CapUin  Hall  and  many 
of  his  crew.  The  inference  is  irresistible 
that  there  was  a  mutinous  sentiment  from 
the  beginning  to  the  time  of  his  sudden 
death,  whether  or  not  the  one  has  any  re- 
lation to  the  other.  Captain  Hall  is  judged 
to  have  been  somewhat  deficient  in  disci- 
pline, but  he  is  spoken  of  with  high  esteem, 
and  his  heroism  in  adversity  is  finely  rec- 
ognized. 

—  The  Comte  de  Paris,  royalist  as  he  is 
by  birth,  appears  in  the  French  literary 
world  with  a  history  of  **The  Civil  War  in 
America,"  in  which  he  takes  the  Northern 
side.  The  book  is  hailed  by  Republicans, 
who  naturally  associate  the  cause  of  the 
Union  with  that  of  the  French  republic, 
and  for  the  same  reason  it  has  no  favor 
from  royalists.  The  Jonmal  des  Debats 
pronounces  the  author  a  liberal  and  a  phi- 
losopher, and  gives  unflattering  reasons  for 
French  sympathy  with  the  South;  the 
characteristics  of  the  Southerner  are  iden- 


tical with  the  chief  faults  of  the  French 
people,  notably,  love  of  military  life  and 
contempt  for  labor.  But  spite  of  this  sym- 
pathy the  book  is  widely  read  and  highly 
praised.  And  not  only  does  it  create  a 
sensation  at  home,  but  translated  extracts 
are  being  extensively  quoted  in  English 
and  American  papers. 

—  The  1 8th  and  19th  of  July  were  cele- 
brated at  Avignon,  in  the  Valley  of  Vau- 
cluse,  as  the  five  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Petrarch.  It  is  a  treasured 
tradition  of  the  old  town  that  both  Petrarch 
and  Laura  spent  their  days  within  its  gates 
when  he  was  not  cultivating  his  garden  in 
the  valley.  The  celebration  consisted  of 
concerts,  illuminations,  processions,  masses, 
theatrical  performances  and  competitions 
in  poetry  and  music.  On  the  second  day, 
at  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse,  was  repro- 
duced the  ceremony  of  the  crowning  of  Pe- 
trarch as  poet-laureate  at  Rome.  A  "  his- 
torical cavalcade"  was  formed,  twelve 
youths  heading  it,  reciting  '  Petrarch's 
verses  in  praise  of  the  Roman  people ;  then 
six  citizens,  clad  in  the  Roman  green,  and 
bearing  crowns  of  flowers ;  then  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  poet ;  then  the  Senator 
and  the  crowds  of  notables.  All  was  done 
sumptuously  and  with  many  speeches,  and 
honors  were  lavished  on  the  quasi-poet ; 
his  robe  presented  by  the  king  of  Naples, 
his  way  strewn  with  flowers,  and  perfumed 
with  water  sprinkled  on  him  from  the  win- 
dows. As  for  the  competitions  in  poetry 
and  music,  the  prizes  for  which  were  an 
eglantine  in  gold,  and  other  flowers  in  sil- 
ver, the  golden  eglantine  was  won  by  Fred- 
eric Mistral,  the  author  of  Mireio.  The 
distinction  is  sentimental,  but  rather  more 
substantial  than  that  won  by  Petrarch  ^^^ 
centuries  ago,  —  "the  right  of  wearing, 
whenever  he  pleased,  a  chaplet  of  laurel  or 
myrtle." 

—  The  flavor  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don's turtle  soup  is  well  known  to  history, 
and  not  unfamiliar  in  literature.  But  the 
present  Mayor  has  instituted  a  novel  £iish- 
ion  in  giving  a  special  banquet  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  literature  and  art.  The 
company  was  limited  to  three  hundred,  but 
it  is  said  that  a  far  greater  number  of  aspi- 
rants to  fame,  of  great  and  small  degrte, 
signified  theu:  willingness  to  be  included  in 
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the  number.  Among  the  noble  three  hun- 
dred were  found  nearly  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Artists.  Music 
was  fully  represented.  Pattl,  Nilsson  and 
Titiens,  Sterndale  Bennett,  Jules  Benedict, 
Arditi  and  Costa,  Sullivan,  Santley  and 
Edith  Wynne  are  among  the  well-known 
names.  The  theatrical  profession  was  also 
well  represented.  But  the  largest  and 
richest  list  was  of  literary  men  and  women, 
which  may  be  bpiefly  said  to  include  most 
ot  the  living  English  authors  of  American 
acquaintance.  A  correspondent  says,  ''  it 
would  be  hard  to  recall  an  occasion  when 
so  many  Englishmen,  distinguished  for 
their  own  achievements,  were  ever  before 
assembled  together."  Little  is  told  us  of 
speeches  or  speakers.  Mr.  Browning  was 
too  nervous  to  respond  to  the  toast  to  po- 
etry, and  Max  Miiller  pleaded  his  German 
inability  to  do  ready  English  justice  to  the 
toast  for  science.  The  veteran  Lord 
Houghton  was  heard,  and  George  Augus- 
tus Sala,  who  spoke  for  the  press.  Alfred 
Wigan,  a  popular  ex-actor,  made  the  best- 
delivered  speech,  as  he  ought,  that  being 
his  chief  trade.  The  recognition  of  the 
American  press  was  acknowledged  by  Mr. 
Sauer  of  the  New  York  Herald, 


the  wife  of  Rubens  in  the  famous  Blenheim 
picture.  Less  distinguished  were  the  card- 
quadrilles,  and  a  charming  conceit  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  fairy  quadrille,  which  was 
made  up  of  those  well-known  characters. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast  (who  came  out  gor- 
geously as  the  Prince),  Princesj  Fair  Star, 
and  Prince  Cheri,  the  Goose  Girl  and  the 
King,  the  White  Cat  and  the  Fairy  Prince, 
Red  Riding  Hood  and  the  Huntsman,  Un- 
dine and  Hildebrand,  Cinderella  and  the 
Prince,  Babes  in  the  Woods,  Fair  One 
with  the  Golden  Locks,  and'Avenant,  Bo- 
peep  and  Little  Boy  Blue,  Fatima  and  Blue- 
beard, Quite  Contrary  and  Puss  in  Boots. 
Another  quadrille  was  ot  Puritans  and 
Caveliers.  But  we  shall  not  follow  the 
court-reporter  through  his  gorgeous  cos- 
tuming and  scene-painting.  It  was  a  splen- 
did pageantry,  but  the  item  of  expense  and 
the  cut  bonoy  cannot  fail  to  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  Yankee  mind.  "  The  pride 
of  our  people,"  says  the  Londdn  Times^ 
"  requires  that  there  should  be  a  well  or- 
ganized magnificence  in  the  lives  of  their 
princes,"  but  we  as  simple  republicans  do 
otherwise  conceive  of  the  uses  ot  art 


—  In  a  different  but  scarcely  lees  notable 
way,  the  great  fancy  ball  just  given  by  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  may  be  called 
an  ovation  to  art.  For  the  magnificent 
costumes  of  the  occasion  were  not  so  much 
lancifiil  as  historical,  and  in  a  great  majori- 
ty of  instances  found  their  originals  in  the 
famous  paintings  ot  by-gone  years.  Quite 
apart  from  the  lustre  shed  upon  them  by 
the  royal  and  distinguished  persons  who 
wore  them,  the  costumes  as  described,  pre- 
sent an  attractive  study  to  those  artistical- 
ly inclined.  Consider  a  Venetian  quadrille 
led  by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  all  in  antique 
robes  of  ruby  velvet  and  blue  satin,  with 
cap  and  stomacher  blazing  with  jewels, 
and  the  whole  group  reproduced  from  the 
Titian  and  Paul  Veronese  pictures  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  a  Vandyke  quadrille, 
led  by  the  Prince,  the  whole  set  masque- 
rading as  portraits  of  the  celebrated  paint- 
er. A  striking  costume  was  also  copied 
from  the  Louvre  picture  of  the  Marriage  at 
Canay  and  a  beautiful  duchess  appeared  as 


—  The  paintings  and  engravings  be- 
queathed to  the  Boston  Art  Museum  by 
Charles  Sumner  have  been  on  brief  exhi- 
bition at  the  Athenaeum,  filling  an  entire 
room,  with  the  addition  of  a  fine  portrait  of 
the  Senator,  loaned  from  a  private  owner. 
From  a  hasty  glance  we  are  ill  prepared  to 
speak  of  the  pictures  individually.  The 
most  valuable  paintings,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, were  bequeathed  to  friends,  and  the 
best  part  of  the  remaining  collection  seems 
to  be  its  engravings ;  and  these  are  inter- 
esting as  old,  rare  and  curious,  rather  than 
immediately  pleasing.  One  needs  to  know 
them  more  intimately,  as  they  will  be  known 
when  they  find  their  place  in  the  new  Mu- 
seum, to  do  them  justice.  For  the  present 
they  are  withdrawn,  to  make  room  for  the 
Montpensier  collection,  which  will  arrive 
in  September,  and  for -which  the  galleries 
are  to  be  entirely  refitted.  This  great  en- 
terprise has  met  with  unexpected  favor.  A 
large  guaranty  from  citizens  protects  the 
Museum  from  possible  loss.  The  Cunard 
Steamship  Company  bring  the  pictures  free 
of  cost ;  the  Athenaeum  trustees  grant  the 
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use  of  their  galleries  ;  and  the  pictures  are 
allowed  to  remain  two  years  instead  of  six 
months,  as  at  first  proposed. 

—  The  statue  of  Samuel  Adams,  referred 
to  last  month,  is  from  the  hand  of  Miss 
Anne  Whitney,  instead  of  the  art  corre- 
spondent, Anne  Brewster.  The  model  in 
clay — to  wffich  point  the  work  is  now  com- 
pleted —  has  been  accepted  by  the  State, 
to  be  added  to  the  national  gallery  of  dis- 
tinguished men.  The  figure  is  an  ideal 
one,  except  as  it  follows  the  pen-pictures 
and  traditions  of  the  patriot.  The  head 
and  face  are  of  the  fine  Greek  type  of  the 
revolutionary  heroes,  expressing  not  only 
intellectual  force,  but  the  firmness  and 
integrity,  modesty  and  simplicity  which 
Adams  was  said  to  have  in  excess.  The 
pose  of  the  figure  follows  the  description 
of  John  Adams  of  his  manner  on  great  oc- 
casions, when  under  strong  excitement. 
The  arms  are  folded,  and  the  carriage  sin- 
gularly erect  and  firm.  To  this  the  sUtue 
owes  its  striking  dignity,  as  it  borrows 
nothing  from  drapery.  The  dress  is  that 
of  the  time,  unrelieved  by  cloak  or  mantle, 
the  hair  brushed  plainly  back  and  tied  in  a 
queue.  In  its  stately  simplicity  it  is  an 
embodiment  of  the  character  history  has 
given  tp  Samuel  Adams.  The  statue  is  to 
be  cut  in  Vermont  marble,  if  a  block  can 
be  obtained  of  sufficient  size  and  purity ;  if 
not,  the  model  will  be  returned  to  Italy, 
and  the  work  finished  there. 

—  St.  Johnsbury  is  notable  among  the 
towns  of  Vermont  for  its  public  library  and 
art  gallery,  and  the  noble  building  that  con- 
tains them,  the  gift  of  itb  wealthiest  citizen, 
Horace  Fairbanks.  To  the  gallery  has  just 
been  added  a  fine  portrait  of  the  founder, 
as  a  testimonial  from  the  citizens.  It  rep- 
resents Mr.  Fairbanks  sitting  in  his  libra- 
ry, while  at  his  left  is  a  life-size  bust  of  his 
father,  who  was  Governor  of  the  State  dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  the  rebellion ;  and  the 
monument  commemorating  the  deeds  of 
St.  Johnsbury 's  soldiers  is  plainly  visible 
through  a  window  at  the  rear.  The  paint- 
ing is  by  Matthew  Wilson. 

—  The  triennial  exposition  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Charitable  Mechanics  Associa- 
tion, which  is  to  be  held  in  Boston  this 
fall,  proposes,  as  one  of  its  features,  an  art 
gallery,  for  which  a  large  skj-lighted  room 


is  to  be  erected.  Many  leading  artists 
have  promised  to  contribute  pictures  and 
other  works  of  art,  and  owners  of  private 
galleries  will  make  loans  to  it  Contribu- 
tions from  artists  and  owners  everywhere 
are  solicited.  The  call  will  be  generously 
heeded  if  it  is  understood  what  a  noble 
philanthropic  as  well  as  artistic  purpose  is 
thus  served. 


—  Of  new  musical  cluljs  in  our  city,  ri- 
valing the  old,  there  promises  to  be  no  end. 
Now  it  is  a  Philharmonic  Club  of  instni- 
mentalists,  organized  in  anticipation  of 
next  winter*s  concerts.  It  is  made  up  of 
leading  members  of  the  Thomas  orchestra: 
the  Listemann  brothers,  who  rank  among 
the  first  violinists  of  the  country ;  Gramm, 
fit  St  viola,  and  Weimar,  first  flute  of  the 
Thomas ;  Belz  of  the  Russian  horn  quar- 
tette, so  applauded  in  Peace  Jubilee  days  ; 
Hartdegen,  equally  skilled  with  the  violon- 
cello. They  will  give  concerts  both  clas- 
sical and  popular. 

Another  combination  is  the  Philharmon- 
ic Society,  consisting  of  a  hundred  trained 
voices,  male  and  female,  organized  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Asso- 
ciation, for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a 
new  feature  into  the  symphony  concerts  of 
next  season.  It  will  probably  be  made  up 
of  picked  members  from  the  various  clubs 
already  in  existence. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  will  se- 
cure the  new  Beethoven  Hall  for  its  rehear- 
sals, provided  a  new  organization  can  be 
effected  with  an  associate  membership 
large  enough  to  warrant  the  expense.  The 
proposition  is  that  five  hundred  ladies  and 
gentlemen  shall  pay  ten  dollars  annually, 
and  have  the  privilege  of  two  admissions 
to  all  rehearsals,  and  a  gratuitous  concert 
of  the  first  order  during  the  season.  The 
long-standing  pride  in  the  Society  will 
doubtless  meet  the  demand,  and  its  one 
pressing  need,  that  of  a  comfortable  meet- 
ing-place, be  secured. 


—  Young  women  are  admitted  to  the 
University  of  London,  with  the  privilege  of 
receiving  certificates  of  honor  but,  not  de- 
grees. At  the  prize  examinations  this 
summer,  the  first  prize  in  jurisprudence 
was  awarded  to  a  young  woman  whot  two 
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years  ago,  won  the  first  prize  in  political 
economy.  The  second  prize  in  jurispru- 
dence also  fell  into  feminine  hands,  as  did 
others  in  political  economy  and  the  fine 
arts.  In  the  higher  and  more  abstruse 
branches  they  showed  especial  proficiency. 
The  question  of  admitting  them  to  full  de- 
grees is  now  before  the  University.  "The 
difiference  to  women,"  said  Mr.  Lowe  on 
Commencement  Day,  "is  whether  they 
shall  be  paid  In  foreign  coin,  the  value  of 
"which  no  one  is  sure  of,  or  sovereigns, 
which  all  the  world  knows  the  worth  of." 
These  foolish  distinctions  will  have  "  had 
their  day  and  ceased  to  be,"  before  long. 

—  The  first  of  the  much-talked-of  Har- 
vard examinations  for  women  has  just  been 
held  in  Boston.  Seven  young  women  were 
examined,  with  what  success  we  are  not  to 
know  in  advance  of  the  official  report 
This  is  a  feeble  beginning,  but  many  oth- 
ers are  represented  as  studying  up  lor  fu- 
ture attempts.  The  number  of  colleges 
now  open  to  young  women,  that  will  not 
only  pass  judgment  on  their  education  but 
also  help  them  to  get  it,  prevents  this  cat- 
echism plan  from  being  received  with  any 
great  degree  ot  enthjusiasm.  One  class  it 
may  reach  and  benefit ;  and  in  that  we  see 
its  chief  value.  It  is  that  large  class  of 
teachers,  anxious  for  better  positions  and 
pay,  who  can  only  carry  on  \  course  of 
study  at  odd  hours  and  parallel  with  work. 
For  such,  a  definite  plan  ot  study  and  a 
definite  goal  ahead  are  of  great  value ;  and 
the  Harvard  diploma  will  be  of  practical 
use  in  certifying  to  their  fitness  for  ad- 
vancement, thus  taking  the  place,  in  some 
measure,  ot  regular  and  rightful  college 
honors.  Otherwise,  what  Harvard  thinks 
of  an  education  gained  elsewhere,  is  of  very 
little  consequence. 

—  A  national  Intercollegiate  Literary 
Association  has  been  formed,  in  which 
eleven  colleges  have  already  united.  Its 
first  public  announcement  is  of  a  prize  com- 
petition in  essay  writing.  Each  college  in 
the  Association  is  entitled  to  two  candi- 
dates for  honors ;  and  three  judges,  uncon- 
nected with  any  of  the  institutions,  are  to 
choose  the  themes  and  make  the  award. 
The  judges  for  the  first  competition, — es- 
says for  which  will  be  received  on  or  be- 


fore the  first  of  October,  — are  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson,  J.  T.  Fields  and  Richard  Grant 
White.  The  subjects  they  have  chosen 
are :  i.  Any  character  or  play  of  Shaks- 
peare's,  analyzed  and  criticised.  2.  The 
Utilitarian  Theory  of  Morals.  No  essay  is 
to  exceed  in  length  five  thousand  words,  or 
five  pages  of  Harper*s  Magazine.  As  sev- 
eral of  the  colleges  of  the  Association  ad- 
mit women,  they  will  have  a  chance  at 
these  distinctions. 

—  It  strikes  one  curiously  that  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  discovery  of  oxygen  shouI<il 
be  celebrated  at  Northumberland,  Penn- 
sylvania, until  he  learns  or  remembers  that 
its  English  discoverer.  Dr.  Priestley,  lies 
buried  there,  and  that  he  made  that  sylvan 
town  his  home  during  the  last  years  of  his 
eventful  life.  As  the  leading  business  ot 
his  life,  Priestley  was  not  so  much  a  philos- 
opher as  a  theologian,  his  profession  being 
that  of  a  clergyman  ;  and  he  was  mobbed 
and  burned  in  effigy  and  driven  from  Eng- 
land on  account  of  his  politics.  But  when 
his  theological  works  are  forgotten,  and  his 
politics  of  no  account,  his  scientific  discov- 
eries commend  his  nams  to  the  world,  and 
honor  his  country.  Had  he  given  his  life 
to  this  pursuit,  for  which  he  had  such  ge- 
nius, his  would  undoubtedly  have  been  one 
of  the  greatest  names  of  science.  As  it 
was,  his  discovery  of  oxygen  and  kindred 
gases,  founded  the  new  era  in  chemistry. 
The  list  of  elements  was  completely 
changed,  and  the  leading  principles  of  the 
science  were  either  greatly  modified  or 
abandoned.  And  from  the  modern  chem- 
istry that  had  its  beginning  here,  may  be 
dated  a  large  part  of  the  advancement  in 
kindred  sciences,  and  in  practical  manufac- 
tures and  arts.  It  was  appropriate,  then, 
that  among  the  many  centennials,  scientific 
men  should  remember  this  and  do  it  honor. 
On  the  31st  ot  July,  and  the  day  following, 
representatives  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  "fit  though  few,"  met  at  Nor- 
thumberland, and  commemorated  the  occa- 
sion by  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  discov- 
erer, a  review  of  the  century's  progress  in 
theoretical  chemistry,  and  a  history  of 
American  contributions  to  the  science. 
The  occasion  was  thus  made  of  present 
value,  not  only  in  furnishing  these  valuable 
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contributions  to  knowledge,  but  In  calling 
together  so  many  scientific  workers  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  each  other,  and  com- 
pare the  aims  and  results  of  their  labors. 


—  In  the  midst  of  these  hundredth  and 
five  hundredth  celebrations,  the  little  island 
of  Iceland  bears  off  the  palm,  and  cele- 
brates its  millenial.  The  30th  of  July  was 
distinguished  as  the  thousanth  anniversary 
of  the  settlement  of  the  island,  and  was 
made  also  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  its 
government,  under  the  freest  constitution 
ever  granted  from  Denmark  since  its  ac- 
quisition of  the  island  six  hundred  years 
ago.  Settled  by  Norwegian  vikings  in  the 
ninth  century,  the  island  probably  numbers 
some'bi  their  descendants  among  i^s  pres- 
ent inhabitants,  scarcely  more  advanced  in 
civilization  now  than  then.  They  have 
been  a  hardy,  fearless,  liberty-loving  race, 
but  not  an  enterprising  one.  Little  induce- 
ment have  their  ice-fields  and  volcanoes 
afforded  to  enterprise.  There  is  not  a 
manufacture  on  the  island,  and  with  seven- 
ty-five thousand  inhabitants,  not  a  wheeled 
carnage  or  a  road.  Judged  by  this  state 
of  civilization,  while  the  day  may  be  a  joy- 
ful one  for  Iceland,  it  can  hardly  be  the 
millennium  for  which  the  world  waits. 

—  The  closing  of  the  French  Assembly 
for  six  months  gives  the  nation  time  to 
take  breath  in  the  midst  of  its  troubles,  and 
consider  more  calmly  how  to  resolve  them. 
The  "  left,"  the  republicans,  determine  to 
agitate  in  favor  of  a  new  election,  on  the 
ground  that  the  present  government  is 
anti-republican,  and  does  not  represent  the 
country.  It  certainly  appears  that  Presi- 
dent McMahon  is  with  the  anti-republican 
side,  and  that  his  strong  influence  dqes 
much  to  keep  the  provisional  government, 
which  is  virtually  a  dictatorship,  with  great 
power  in  his  own  hands.  If  his  conserva- 
tism is  shaped  by  personal  ambition,  it  may 
overleap  itself,  for  the  will  of  the  mass  of 
the  nation  is  undoubtedly  for  a  republic. 

—  In  view  of  the  long  and  unhappy  civil 
war  in  Spain,  the  rumor  that  Germany  will 
interfere  is  a  pleasant  one.  The  republi- 
can government  has  not  been  recognized 
by  the  other  powers ;  but  it  has  maintained 
itself  for  a  year  and  a  half,  crushed  out 


the  radical  rebellion,  and  made  fair  head- 
way against  the  royalist  one.  The  Car- 
lists  owe  their  success  to  their  intrench- 
ment  in  the  mountains  of  the  nqrth,  and  to 
constant  aid  from  the  French  government, 
which  naturally  prefers  that  the  republic 
should  not  succeed.  Like  the  French,  the 
people  must  be  divided,  under  any  rule,  for 
years  to  come ;  but  if  any  government  has 
a  chance  to  succeed  it  is  a  republican  one. 
The  powerful  recognition  of  Germany, 
which  seems  probable  from  the  departure 
of  two  of  her  war-ships  for  Spain,  will  be 
likely,  at  least,  to  stop  French  aid  to  the 
Carlists. 

—  Meanwhile  we  are  not  clear  of  civil 
strifes  nearer  home.  The  Southern  States 
do  not  all  show  such  symptoms  of  thorough 
reconstruction  as  could  be  desired,  espe- 
cially Louisiana.  To  protect  itself  against 
such  official  management  as  it  has  suffered 
for  the  pa^t  two  years,  it  adopts  the  alarm- 
ing policy  of  a  "  White  League."  What  a 
white  league  can  do  against  negro  votes^ 
unless  it  makes  way  with  voters,  is  hard  to 
see.  If  it  wL^hes  to  win  Southern  votes  to 
itself,  it  has  taken  a  suspicious  way ;  the 
Civil  Rights'  Bill  woufd  be  better.  Let  us 
hope,  in  mercy  alike  to  white  and  black, 
that  this  ominous  White  League  is  not  the 
beginning  of  a  reign  of  terror  in  Louis- 
iana. 

—  The  helplessness  of  man  before  Na- 
ture is  again  illustrated  in  the  flood  at 
Pittsburgh.  A  sudden,  fearful  storm  over- 
flows rivers,  floods  valleys,  sweeps  away 
dwellings  almost  instantly,  and  bears  down 
in  its  wide  swath  of  destruction  another 
two  hundred  lives.  No  human  forethought 
could,  in  this  instance,  have  prevented  the 
calamity.  No  warning  or  precedent  made 
such  danger  suspected.  Nowhere  but  in 
the  most  precipitous  mountain  region  are 
such  suddenness  and  force  of  storm  known. 
The  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  tor- 
rent must  have  been  caused  by  a  water- 
spout, rare  as  such  a  phenomenon  is  away 
from  sea.  Scarcely  a  week  past  this  ca- 
lamity, the  burning  of  a  steamer  in  the 
Ohio  River,  near  the  same  locality,  adds 
fifty  more  to  the  summer's  long  list  of  the 
drowned. 
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The  First  English  Bible  and  its  Author. 


THE  work  of  revising  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, which  has  been  quietly  in 
progress  for  about  four  years,  enlisting  the 
labors  of  eminent  Biblical  scholars  ia  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  lends  new  in- 
terest to  the  always  wonderful  story  of  the 
first  version  and  its  heroic  and  saintly  au- 
thor, William  Tyndale,— one  of  the  chief 
benefactors  of  the  English-speaking  race. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  Tyndale, 
more  than  any  other  translator,  gave  its  char- 
acteristic shape  to  our  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  the  man  himself,  as  we  shall 
see' presently,  had  qualities  that  command 
sincerest  love  and  reverence.  We  have 
before  us,  as  we  write,  an  exact  reprint  of 
Tyndale's  New  Testament,  published  in 
1526,  and  it  is  surprising  to  find  how  close- 
ly it  is  followed  by  the  version  now  in  use. 
And  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  new 
version  will  in  some  passages  adopt  the 
older  and  more  accurate  readmg  of  Tyn- 
dale. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  magnitude 
of  his  labors,  we  must  glance  at  the  work 
of  others  who  preceded  him.  It  appears 
that  very  early,  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  eight  century,  the  "Psalter"  was 
rendered  into  Anglo-Saxon,  and  a  little 
later  the  Venerable  Bede  translated  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  select  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, with  commentSj  and  during  his  last 
illness,  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  In  the 
next  century  Alfred  the  Great  prefixed  the 
Ten  Commandments,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  to 
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his  Code  of  Laws,  "  with  such  of  the  Mo- 
saic injunctions  in  the  three  following  chap- 
ters of  Exodus,  as  were  most  to  his  pur- 
pose." And  we  are  informed  by  his  biog- 
rapher that  he  desired  that  "  All  the  free- 
born  youth  of  his  kingdom  should  be  able 
to  read  the  English  Scriptures."  Other 
translations  followed,  notable  among  which 
are  those  of  ^Elfric,  Archbishop  of  York, 
in  1023 :  and  many  manuscripts  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  translations  are  in  public  libraries, 
the  authorship  and  age  of  which  are  not 
yet  known.  These  early  versions,  though 
crude  and  imperfect  in  our  eyes,  show  the 
fine  enthusiasm  of  scholars,  and  also  that  a 
longing  must  have  existed  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  people  to  possess  the  Bible  in 
their  own  tongue.  The  circulation  of  these 
works,  however,  was  very  limited.  They 
appeared  long  before  the  age  of  printing, 
long  before  the  world  was  ready  for  that 
marvellous  invention  which  was  to  put  the 
treasures  of  thought,  held  and  guarded  by 
priests  and  rulers,  within  reach  of  the  com- 
mon people.  They  were  prepared  for  in- 
struction in  the  services  of  the  Church, 
or  tor  favored  circles  of  friends,  or  for  the 
private  use  of  those  who  could  afTord  such 
expensive  luxuries. 

The  earth  is  not  made  ready  in  a  mo- 
ment for  the  spring  sowing,  nor  is  th^  soil 
of  humanity  to  receive  living  germs  of 
truth,  ideas  which  shall  spring  up  into 
wide-branching  systems.  Patience !  says 
the  Great  Sower,  as  the  husbandman  might 
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say  to  the  eager  child  who  could  not  wait 
for  the  furrows  to  be  turned,  and  the 
seed  scattered.  Not  until  the  14th  cen- 
tury was  any  considerable  section  of  the 
English  nation  really  ready  for  the  Bible  in 
the  common  tongue,  and  even  then  there 
must  be  further  preparation  for  the  result 
that  was  anticipated,  and  sure,  finally,  to  be 
reached.  The  power  and  arrogance  of 
Rome,  the  corruption  of  the  priesthood,  the 
growing  independence  of  the  people  and 
their  ever-deeping  conviction  that  there 
was  higher  authority  than  that  of  custom 
and  tradition,  embodied  in  the  Roman 
Church,  were  such  indications,  though 
hardly  noticed  at  the  t'me,  of  an  early 
transition  to  a  better  state  of  things. 

Then  appeared  John  Wyclifte,  giving 
voice  to  the  sentiment  of  the  most  earnest 
people,  and  devoting  himself  to  the  rescue 
of  his  country  from  the  wrongs  that  weighed 
her  down.  He  continued  his  services  as  a 
reformer,  by  translating  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  English.  His  translation,  like 
the  earlier  versions,  was  made  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  which  he  followed  so  literal- 
ly as  to  retain  even  its  corruptions  and  in- 
terpolations. But  notwithstanding  its  de- 
fects, his  work  was  a  noble  one,  and  helped 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Reformation  in 
England.  It  was  revised  and  considerably 
improved  by  others  after  his  death,  espe- 
cially by  John  Purvey,  a  companion  and 
friend  of  Wycliffe,  and  a  scholar  of  rare  sa- 
gacity and  judgment.  Considering  the 
character  of  the  age,  the  fierce  opposition 
of  the  clergy,  the  labor  and  cost  of  produc- 
ing copies  in  writing,  Wycli£fe*s  Bible  had 
a  large  circulation  ;  it  helped  to  leaven  the 
thought  of  the  nation,  and  to  prepare  it  for 
what  was  to  follow  a  century  and  a  half 
later. 

We  are  now  ready  to  consider  the  great 
work  of  Tyndale,  with  whom  the  history  of 
our  present  English  Bible  properly  begins. 
The  time  had  come  and  the  man.  A  few 
events  and  their  dates  are  significant  as 
showing,  better  than  any  description,  the 
character  of  the  times,  the  ferment  and  un- 
rest of  society,  the  changes  that  were  tak- 
ing place  in  the  world's  life,  and  whose  re- 
sults are  plainly  visible  at  this  hour. 

Between  the  years  1450-55,  the  printing 


press  was  discovered  and  perfected,  and 
the  first  book  printed  was  a  Latin  Bible,  in 
two  volumes,  —  the  first  book  ever  printed 
with  metal  types. 

On  a  mild  spring  morning  in  1498,  Sa- 
vonarola was  publicly  burnt  at  Florence, 
his  crime  being  that  he  had  lifted  his  voice 
in  rebuke  of  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of 
society  and  the  Church. 

About  1 5 12  Lef^vre  wrote  to  a  pupil: 
"  God  will  renovate  the  world,  and  you  will 
be  a  witness  of  it,"  and  in  January,  1525, 
he  printed  the  New  Testament  in  French. 

On  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  October, 
15 17,  Martin  Luther  affixed  his  famous 
theses  to  the  door  of  the  church  at  Witten- 
burg. 

William  Tyndale  was  born  at  Hunt's 
Court,  Gloucestershire,  about  the  year  1484. 
He  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  noble  fam- 
ily. Of  his  early  life  we  know  nothing,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  "brought  up  from  a  child '^ 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he  was 
"singularly  addicted  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures."  Here  he  was  distinguished 
for  his  proficiency  in  classical  and  Scriptu- 
ral studies.  In  the  later  part  of  his  course 
he  read  to  his  fellow  students  private  lec- 
tures in  divinity.  Thence  he  removed  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  continued  his  studies 
and  began  his  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment It  was  here  that  he  formed  a  life- 
long friendship  with  John  Frith,  a  man  of 
large  attainments  and  broad  views,  who  af- 
terwards proved  a  valuable  assistant  and 
adviser. 

We  next  have  a  glimpse  of  him  as  tutor 
in  the  family  of  Sir  John  Walsh,  in  his  na- 
tive county,  where  he  had  leisure  to  prose- 
cute his  work.  His  patron  kept  open  house, 
and  he  was  often  brought  in  contact,  at  Sir 
John's  hospitable  board,  with  distinguished 
men,  the  neighboring  clergy,  and  the  doc- 
tors of  the  Church,  entering  into  warm  dis- 
cussions with  them  about  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, Luther  and  his  doctrines,  and  the 
theology  and  heresies  of  the  day.  That  he 
was  equal  to  the  occasion  and  not  unwor- 
thy the  steel  of  these  most  respectable  and 
conservative  gentlemen,  appears  from  Ful- 
ler's witty  remark  that  they  preferred  to 
give  up  Squire  Walsh's  good  cheer  rather 
than  to  have  the  sour  sauce  of  Master 
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Tyndale's  company.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  disputing  with  a  priest  who  was  reput- 
ed to  be  very  learned.  Hard  pressed  by 
Tyndale,  the  priest  exclaimed,  "It  were 
better  for  us  to  be  without  God*s  laws  than 
without  the  Pope's."  To  which  Tyndale 
replied,  "  I  defy  the  Pope  and  all  his  laws  ; 
and  if  God  spare  my  life,  ere  many  years,  I 
will  cause  the  boy  that  drives  the  plough  to 
know  more  of  the  Scriptures  than  the  Pope 
does." 

His  purpose  was  formed ;  his  life-work 
was  clear  before  him,  and  he  was  resolutely 
set  to  accomplish  it.  He  saw  plainly  that 
nothing  could  rescue  the  English  nation 
from  the  impostures  of  the  Romish  priest- 
hood unless  the  Scriptures  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  all  the  people,  "  which  thing 
only,"  he  says,  "  moved  me  to  translate  the 
New  Testament.  Because  I  had  perceived 
by  experience  how  that  it  was  impossible 
to  establish  the  lay  people  in  any  truth,  ex- 
cept the  Scriptures  were  plainly  laid  before 
their  eyes  in  the  mother  tongue." 

We  admire  the  heroism  of  the  soldier 
who  yields  up  his  life  for  his  country,  of 
the  reformer  who  labors  and  waits  through 
long,  lonely  years,  enduring  reproach  and 
social  ostracism,  that  he  may  rid  the  world 
of  some  wrong  that  is  entwined  with  its 
customs  and  is  exhausting  its  life,  of  the 
statesman  who  advocates  an  unpopular 
measure  for  the  sake  of  the  principle  be- 
hind it,  caring  less  for  his  own  interests 
than  for  his  country's  honor.  Shall  we 
not  also  admire  the  heroism  of  the  Chris- 
tian scholar,  who  puts  aside  what  the  many 
deem  the  good  things  of  life,  and  gives 
himself,  body,  heart  and  brain,  to  labors 
that  are  uncared  for  by  the  crowd,  that  he 
may  help  to  bring  in  the  better  day  of  spir- 
itual and  intellectual  freedom  ?  Shall  we 
not  admire  the  heroism  of  the  man  of  whom 
we  are  thinking  now,  who,  in  his  own 
words,  suffered  "  poverty,  exile,  bitter  ab- 
sence from  friends,  hunger  and  thirst  and 
cold,  gre^t  dangers,  and  immeasurable  oth- 
er hard  and  sharp  fightings,"  and  who  died 
a  blessed  martyr,  that  the  common  people 
might  have  the  Bible  in  their  own  lan- 
guage? 

His  enemies  becoming  so  powerful  as  to 
endanger  himself  and  compromise  his  pa- 


tron, Tyndale  lef^  the  Knight's  family  and 
went  up  to  London,  in  the  hope  of  being 
employed  and  protected  by  the  Bishop 
there,  Tonstall,  who  was  a  lover  of  sound 
learning,  and  of  whose  acquirements  and 
reputed  liberality  he,  of  course,  had  heard. 
Armed  with  suitable  recommendations,  he 
called  on  Tonstall.  The  Bishop  received 
him  with'  great  courtesy,  but  by  no  means 
warmly.  He  esteemed  him  for  his  learn- 
ing, but  secretly  suspected  that  his  ac- 
quaintanceship might  prove  inconvenient 
A  Bishop  has  many  people  to  please  and 
many  interests  to  look  after,  and  this  Bish- 
op was  certainly  not  anxious  to  receive  into 
his  palace  a  man  whose  heresies  and  ag- 
gressive attitude  toward  the  Church  were 
widely  remarked,  and  had  been  discussed 
before  he  appeared  in  London.  The  pre- 
late, however,  granted  him  an  audience, 
and,  on  hearing  his  request  for  service,  re- 
plied, with  careful  politeness,  "  Alas !  my 
house  is  full ;  I  have  now  more  people  than 
I  can  employ.  But,"  he  added,  coolly,  but 
still  politely,  while  Tyndale's  heart  sank 
within  him,  "  if  you  look  well  about  Lon- 
don you  will  not  fail  to  find  a  service." 
And  so  the  poor  scholarly  priest  went  from 
the  quiet  palace  into  the  roaring  London 
streets,  —  a  sad,  disappointed  man,  without 
a  home,  without  a  friend,  with  no  one  to 
help  him  in  the  work  which  must  be  done 
lor  the  English  people.  "  Alas  I "  he  said, 
despairingly,  "  there  is  nothing  to  be  looked 
for  from  the  bishops.  Christ  was  smitten 
on  the  cheek  before  the  bishop,  Paul  was 
buffeted  before  the  bishop,  and  a  bishop 
has  just  turned  me  away." 

There  was  living  at  that  time  in  London 
a  rich  merchant  named  Humphrey  Mon- 
mouth, a  man  of -rare  worth  withal.  He 
was  a  kind  and  open-handed  man,  and  a 
staunch  friend  of  learning  and  of  the  Gos- 
pel. His  benefactions,  quietly  bestowed, 
cheered  and  brightened  many  lives.  He 
kept  open  house  for  men  of  letters,  and 
frequently  helped  them  from  his  purse. 
He  was  an  earnest  Christian,  and,  while 
he  was  tolerant  of  other's  opinions,  accept- 
ed the  ideas  which  were  being  urged  on  all 
sides  by  the  friends  of  reform.  Having 
heard  Tyndale  preach  aiew  times  In  Lon- 
don, and  being  edified  by  his  sermons  and 
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impressed  by  his  character,  Monmonth 
formed  his  acquaintance  and  inquired  into 
his  means  of  living. 

Tyndale,  being  repulsed  by  the  Bishop, 
now  remembered  this  good  merchant, 
sought  him  out,  and  told  him  frankly  his 
whole  story,  —  his  wishes,  the  obstacles 
before  him,  his  strong  desire,  which  he  felt 
had  God's  approval,  to  give  the  Bible  to 
the  people.  **  Come  and  live  with  me,  and 
there  labor,"  said  the  noble  man.  The 
great-hearted  layman  did  what  the  politic 
Bishop  dared  not  do.  The  Christian  mer- 
chant extended  a  helping  hand  to  the 
Christian  scholar,  and  enabled  him  to  con* 
tinue  his  great  work. 

Monmouth,  who  was  afterwards  impris- 
oned for  the  favor  which  he  had  shown 
Tyndale  and  other  reformers,  has  left  an 
account  of  his  acquaintance  with  him  in  a 
petition  which  he  addressed  to  Wolsey  to 
obtain  his  release.  It  throws  light  upon 
this  passage  of  the  reformer's  history :  "  I 
heard  Tyndale  preach  two  or  three  sermons 
at  St.  Dunstan's,  in  the  West,  in  London ; 
after  that  I  chanced  to  meet  with  him,  and 
with  communication  I  examined  what  liv- 
ing he  had.  He  said  he  had  none  at  all, 
but  he  trusted  to  be  with  my  lord  of  Lon- 
don, in  his  service,  and  therefore  I  had  the 
better  fantasy  to  him.  Afterward,  when 
this  hope  failed,  he  came  to  me  again,  and 
besought  me  to  help  him ;  and  so  I  took 
him  into  my  house  half  a  year,  and  there  he 
lived  like  a  good  priest,  as  methought. 
He  studied  most  part  of  the  day  and  of  the 
night  at  his  book ;  and  he  would  eat  but 
sodden  meat  by  his  good  will,  nor  drink 
but  small  single.  I  never  saw  him  wear 
linen  about  him  in  the  space  he  was  with 
me.  I  did  promise  him  ten  pounds  ster- 
ling to  pray  for  my  father  and  mother,  their 
souls  and  all  Christian  souls.  I  did  pay  it 
when  he  made  his  exchange  to  Ham- 
burgh." 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  this  worthy 
citizen  regained  his  liberty,  was  knighted 
and  held  a  high  office  in  London.  By  his 
will  he  appointed  that  thirty  sermons 
should  be  preached  by  eminent  reformers 
in  his  parish  church,  "  which  he  thought 
would  do  more  good  than  so  many  masses 
said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul ;  and  he  for- 


bade the  ordinary  superstitions  of  candles 
and  singing  of  dirge,  and  ringing  of  bells  at 
his  funeral."*  Truly  a  sensible  and  Cath- 
olic soul ! 

Satisfied  that  there  was  no  room  in  Eng- 
land for  him  and  his  labors,  Tyndale  left 
his  native  country,  never  to  return.  There 
is  pathos  in  his  words:  ''I  abode  there 
(London)  almost  a  year,  and  marked  the 
course  ot  the  world,  and  understood  at  last 
not  only  that  there  was  no  room  in  my  lord 
of  London's  palace  to  translate  the  New 
Testament,  but  also  that  there  was  no  place 
to  do  it  in  all  England." 

His  first  place  of  refuge  was^Hamburgh; 
Montmouth,  as  has  been  seen,  defraying 
ths  expenses  of  the  voyage.  There  he  re- 
mained about  a  year,  and  published  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St  Mark,  the 
first  portion  of  the  Scriptures  ever  printed 
in  English. t  Thence  he  went  to  Cologne, 
which  was  famous  for  its  printing  estab- 
lishments, and  was  about  to  publish,  in 
quarto  form,  his  first  complete  New  Testa- 
ment, when  he  encountered  new  troubles, 
and  came  near  losing  the  results  of  all  his 
toil.  His  manuscript  had  been  secretly 
given  to  the  printers,  but  two  of  them  were 
not  fitted  for  the  delicate  and  perilous  task. 
They  were  fond  of  both  wine  and  contro- 
versy, and  a  wily  priest,  hearing  rumors  of 
their  work,  took  advantage  of  their  weak- 
ness, invited  them  cordially  to  his  house, 
and  plying  them  with  wine,  soon  got  from 
them  the  secrets  of  the  printing  house. 
Having  accomplished  his  purpose,  while 
the  printers  repented  too  late  of  their  folly, 
he  at  once  informed  the  authorities  of  the 
city  and  secured  their  aid  in  putting  a  stop 
to  the  obnoxious  work.  An  order  was  is- 
sued for  the  seizure  of  Tyndale  and  his  as- 
sistant, Roye,  and  all  their  books  and  man- 
uscripts. Fortunately  they  were  warned  in 
season,  and  hastily  gathering  up  their 
treasures,  they  entered  a  boat  and  escaped 
to  Worms,  which  the  German  reformer  had 
made  famous,  and  which  was  now  "wholly 
Lutheran."  Here  was  a  safe  retreat,  and 
Tyndale  availed  himself  of  it  by  issuing 
two  editions  of  his  Testament,  —  one  the 
quarto,  the  printing  of  which  was  interrupt- 
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ed  at  Cologne,  the  other  a  small  octavo. 
Both  were  widely  circulated  and  speedily 
reached  England.  There  they  were  pro- 
scribed and  publicly  burnt;  emissaries 
were  sent  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  every  di- 
rection, to  search  out  copies,  and  so  suc- 
cessful were  they  that  hardly  a  copy  re- 
mained. 

But  all  opposition  was  now  in  vain. 
The  movement  had  fairly  begun,  and  could 
not  be  checked.  The  printing-press  was 
at  work,  and  before  1530  several  editions 
of  the  New  Testament  were  printed  and 
sent  to  England.  They  were  seized  and 
destroyed,  but  the  book  itself  was  inde- 
structible. Wrote  Tyndale  in  1527:  "In 
burning  the  New  Testament  they  did  none 
other  thing  than  I  looked  for ;  no  more 
shall  they  do  if  they  bum  me  also,  if  it  be 
God's  will  it  shall  so  be.  Nevertheless,  in 
translating  the  New  Testament,  I  did  my 
duty,  and  so  do  I  now." 

A  curious  and  amusing  incident  which 
occurred  two  years  later  is  worth  record- 
ing. The  London  Bishop  who  refused  to 
aid  Tyndale  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  obnoxious 
books  that  they  might  be  destroyed.  Pass- 
ing through  Antwerp,  he  arranged  with  a 
merchant  there,  one  Packington,  to  buy  up 
Tyndale's  Testaments,  that  he  might  burn 
them.  The  purchase  was  made,  a  large 
sum  being  paid  for  the  unsold  copies  on 
Tyndale's  hands,  who  now  found  himself 
in  possession  of  a  small  fortune,  able  to 
pay  his  debts,  aifd  to  put  to  press  a  new, 
enlarged  and  corrected  edition,  which  he 
was  too  poor  to  publish  till  thus  furnished 
most  opportunely  with  the  means  by  the 
zealous  but  short-sighted  Bishop. 

Some  idea  of  Tyndale*s  industry  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact,  that  beside  his  ver- 
sions of  the  Scriptures,  over  twenty  origi- 
nal works  in  English,  five  in  Latin,  and 
three  translations  are  either  ascribed  to 
him,  or  published  with  his  name.  Having 
issued  the  New  Testament,  he  now  devoted 
himstglf  to  the  translation  of  the  Old.  In 
1530  he  published  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
It  was  followed  by  Deuteronomy,  Exodus, 
Leviticus  and  Numbers;  they  were  pub- 
lished in  tracts,  separately,  ornamented 
with  wood-cuts,  and  accompanied  with  con- 


tents and  a  prologue,  which  gave  much  of- 
fence to  the  clergy.  Three  years  later  he 
printed  a  version  of  the  Book  of  Jonah, 
made,  like  the  others,  from  the  original 
Hebrew. 

In  August,  1534,  an  edition  of  his  New 
Testament  appeared,  edited  by  George 
Joye,  who  seriously  changed  the  text,  and 
Introduced  corruptions  from  the  Latin. 
This  greatly  annoyed  the  sensitive  scholar, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  issued  a  carefully 
revised  edition  of  his  own,  re-examining 
the  Greek  text,  consulting  the  works  of 
Luther  and  Erasmus  on  doubtful  passages, 
and  making  his  own  English  more  precise 
and  vigorous. 

And  here  a  little  incident  throws  light 
upon  the  character  of  the  man.  Slight  in 
itself,  it  yet  shows  his  quality,  his  rare  del- 
icacy and  thoughtfulness,  better  than  could 
the  most  elaborate  description.  A  copy  of 
this  edition,  which  contained  the  latest  and 
best  fruits  of  his  scholarship,  he  caused  to 
be  struck  off  on  vellum  and  splendidly  illu- 
minated and  bound,  and  presented  it  to 
Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  as  a  token  of  his  grat- 
itude for  the  protection  she  afforded  a  mer- 
chant adventurer  of  Antwerp,  who,  years 
before,  had  suffered  for  aiding  in  the  circu- 
lation of  the  earlier  editions  of  his  Testa- 
ment. 

We  come  now  to  the  closing  scenes  in 
this  singularly  earnest  and  noble  life.  He 
was  now  settled  at  Antwerp,  as  Chaplain 
to  the  company  of  English  merchants,  by 
whom  he  was  greatly  beloved.  His  ene- 
mies were  seeking  him  in  every  direction, 
long  determined  that  he  should  be  put  to 
death.  Sir  Thomas  More  was  especially 
active  in  the  search.  He  had  been  worsted 
in  argument  by  the  heretic;  the  heretic 
must  burn. 

The  person  employed  by  the  King  (Hen- 
ry VIII.)  to  effect  this  most  Christian 
purpose,  was  one  Henry  Phillips,  a  gentle- 
man in  appearance,  of  some  learning,  and 
of  easy  and  gracious  manners.  This  man 
found  Tyndale  at  Antwerp,  and  easily  won 
his  confidence,  "  for  in  the  wily  subtleties 
of  this  world  he  was  simple  and  inexpert" 
Tyndale  invited  the  traitor  to  his  table, 
even  loaned  him  money,  and  described 
him  as  "  honest,  handsomely  learned,  and 
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very  conformable."  Having  gained  his 
victim's  entire  faith  and  good  will,  Phillips, 
when  going  with  him  to  dine,  secured  his 
arrest.  They  were  entering  the  house, 
Phillips,  with  apparent  courtesy,  insisting 
that  his  friend  should  go  first,  when  he 
beckoned  to  the  officers,  whom  he  had  sta- 
tioned near.  They  seized  Tyndale,  and 
conveyed  him  to  the  prison  at  Vilvoord, 
near  Brussels,  where  he  remained  nearly 
two  years,  and  then  suffered  martyrdom. 
Strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  his 
release,  but  in  vain. 

While  in  prison  he  busied  himself  with 
his  favorite  studies,  and  carried  on  a  spir- 
ited controversy  with  the  professors  at  a 
neighboring  university.  His  amiable  and 
pious  conduct  impressed  all  who  saw  him, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  made  converts  of  the 
jailor's  family.  Even  an  adversary  calls 
him  '<a  learned,  pious  and  good  man." 
The  purity,  simplicity  and  earnestness  of 
his  character  were  unquestioned.  It  was 
his  entire  consecration,  as  in  another  and 
perfect  Life,  that  caused  his  death.  The 
formalities  of  a  trial  were  gone  through,  on 
a  charge  of  heresy,  and  he  was  condemned 
to  be  strangled  and  his  body  burnt.  1  he 
dreadful  sentence  was  executed  on  Friday, 
the  6th  oi  October,  1536.  For  him  death 
had  no  terrors.  In  that  hour  he  thought 
not  of  himself,  but  others.  His  heart 
yearned  over  the  country  he  had  tried  faith- 


fully to  serve.  His  last  words  were  the 
prayer,  "  Lord,  open  the  King  of  England's 
eyes." 

His  monument  is  the  English  Bible, 
which  bears,  in  almost  every  line,  the  traces 
of  his  integrity,  scholarship  and  zeal.  He 
could  say  with  perfect  truth,  **  I  call  God 
to  witness  that  I  never  altered  one  syllable 
of  God's  word  against  my  conscience." 

Enough  has  been  revealed  of  his  charac- 
ter to  show  its  beauty  and  its  true  great- 
ness. No  little  sect  may  claim  him  exclu- 
sively ;  he  followed  his  Master,  and  so  en- 
tered into  his  kingdom,  his  Church.  "  He 
was  a  man  without  any  spot  or  blemish  of 
rancor  or  malice,  full  of  mercy  and  compas- 
sion, so  that  no  man  living  was  able  to  re- 
prove him  of  any  sin  or  crime."* 

So  long  as  the  English  Bible  is  read,  the 
life  of  William  Tyndale  will  be  continued 
in  the  work  which  he  wrought  for  England 
and  the  world. 

*^Helire<l  unknown 
Till  persecution  dragf  ed  him  into  fame. 
And  chased  him  up  to  heaven-    His  ashes  flew  — 
No  marble  tells  us  whither.    With  his  name 
No  bard  embalms  and  sanctifies  his  song : 
Aod  history,  so  warm  on  meaner  themes. 
Is  cold  on  this.'' 

But  he  was  faithful  in  his  day  and  hour ; 
he  did  the  work  set  before  him,  and  his 
work  will  stand. 


•Foxe. 


W.  T.  Stowe, 


At  Sea. 

Drifting  out  on  the  deep,  dark  sea, 
One  sweet  thought  abideth  with  me : 
Father  in  heaven,  I  trust  to  thy  care, 
Great  is  my  need  of  thee,  hear  thou  my  prayer. 

Darkness  and  tempest  call  to  the  deep, 
Hoarsely  responding,  the  mad  waves  leap ; 
Feeble  and  helpless,  I  trust  to  thy  care, 
Father  in  heaven,  hear  thou  my  prayer. 

Distant,  far  o'er  the  troubled  tide 
Lieth  the  land  I  sought  in  my  pride : 
Nearer  far  to  my  soul  may  be 
All  that  eternity  holdeth  for  me. 

Still  in  my  heart  I  trust  to  thy  care, 
Father  in  heaven,  hear  thou  my  prayer : 
Grant  that  through  life,  where'er  I  may  be, 
This  sweet  thought  shall  abide  with  me. 
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ALL  was  so  still  after  that  startled  cry 
of  Liane ;  in  the  enclosed  recess  of 
the  adjoining  large  reception-room,  the  lit- 
tle birds  fluttered  and  stirred  before  putting 
their  heads  under  their  wings  for  the  night ; 
outside,  on  the  echoing  stone  floor  of  the 
long  corridor,  the  hasty  foot  of  a  passing 
servant  resounded ;  but  out  of  the  blue 
boudoir,  from  whose  glancing  walls  a  pale 
reflection  was  cast  into  the  darkening  sa- 
loon, not  the  slightest  sound  came.  Could 
Liane  have  left  the  room  ?  At  this  thought 
Mainau  started  up  with  the  shock  of  an  in- 
sult offered  him.  Did  he  expect  she  would 
follow  him,  because  his  voice,  to  his  own 
surprise,  had  shocked  and  agitated  her, 
like  all,  yes  all  other  women?  Did  he 
think  this  strong,  incorruptible  mind  pos- 
sessed, all  unconsciously,  those  fibres  of 
ihe  weak  woman  which  vibrate  under  the 
seductive  utterances  of  a  man*s  lips,  and 
Anally  bring  her  to  the  feet  of  the  victor  ? 
Quickly  but  noiselessly  he  stepped  under 
the  drapery  of  the  entrance. 

Liane  had  not  gone  out ;  with  one  hand 
supported  on  the  window-seat,  and  her 
beautiful  profile  turned  towards  him,  she 
stood,  lost  in  thought ;  the  lips  were  but 
lightly  pressed,  and  at  the  noise  caused  by 
his  entrance,  she  slowly  turned  her  head, 
and  the  large,  thoughtful  eyes  looked  at 
him  with  quiet  gravity.  She  had  passed 
through  no  hard  struggle ;  all  was  long  de- 
cided. * 

"  Leo  will  give  me  trouble  enough  when 
he  has  to  return  to  his  old  quarters,"  he 
remarked,  glancing  coldly  at  her. 

She  sighed,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

"  You  will  not  long  be  forced  to  see  it ; 
you  are  going  away,"  she  said  softly,  look- 
ing down. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  am  going ;  and  this  time  I 
will  throw  myself  into  the  whirl  of  life, 
wilder  than  ever.  Who  will  blame  for  it  ? 
Behind  me  the  icy  regions  of  virtuous 
pride,  of  cold,  analyzing  reason ;  and  be- 
fore «ie  the  gay  dance  of  pleasure ;  out  in 
the  world  the  applauded  *  fairy  prince,'  and 


here  the  husband  measured  by  line  and 
rule,  and  coldly  looked  down  upon  with 
contemptuous  side-glances!" 

He  stepped  towards  the  door. 

"Have  you  anything  more  to  say,  Ju- 
liane?" 

She  shook  her  head,  but  her  hand  was 
laid  upon  her  heart,  as  if  suppressing  some 
rising  desire. 

"We  are  to-day  for  the  last  time  aIo;t£ 
together,"  said  he,  following  her  move- 
ments with  sharp  glance. 

Quickly  determining,  she  approached 
him. 

"  I  have  just  now  said  many  bitter  things 
to  you,  —  without  wishing  to  do  so ;  I  am 
sorry,  and  yet,  —  I  am  not  done.  You 
yourself  provoked  it;  will  you  listen  to 
me?" 

He  nodded,  but  remained  standing,  with 
his  hand  on  the  door-knob. 

"  I  have  repeatedly  beard  you  say  that 
for  the  next  half  year  you  had  not  one  sin- 
gle task  to  perform  in  your  home.  Mai- 
nau, is  a  father — let  his  position  in  life  be 
what  it  will, — really  justified  in  renouncing 
his  obligations  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
education  of  his  child  is  no  task  of  his  ? 
Farther,  in  whose  hands  do  you  leave  your 
only  child  ?  You  yourself  speak  with  dis- 
favor of  the  inflexible,  untenable  dogmas 
which  your  Church  lately  preaches,  and 
which,  even  with  their  darkest  supersti- 
tions, are  strictly  upheld  by  the  court-priest 
and  your  uncle ;  and  yet,  without  anxiety, 
you  leave  to  their  direction  the  young  mind 
of  your  child  j  still  more,  you  are  silent  in 
regard  to  your  own  convictions." 

"  Ah,  this  is  my  punishment  for  not  sec- 
onding you  in  that  disagreeable  strife  about 
the  existence  of  the  devil.  Bah!  who 
would  condescend  to  waste  even  a  word 
against  such  nonsense  ?  it  will  die  out  of 
itself.  Also  Leo  is  mentally  my  son  ;  he 
will  shake  off*  all  dead  freight  as  soon  as  he 
begins  to  think  for  himself." 

"  That  is  the  comfortable  way  of  think- 
ing with  many  persons,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
act\  and  thus  only  is  it  to  be  explained 
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that  the  maddest  presamption  of  the  hu- 
man brain,  which  is  proclaimed  by  that  old 
man  in  Rome,  could  ever  display  itself  in 
our  century.  Are  you  really  sure  that  Leo 
will  so  easily  pass  through  that  change,  as 
you  have  done  ?  I  know  that  the  first  re- 
ligious doubts  and  struggles  leave  wounds 
in  the  soul.  Why  wantonly  and  inevitably 
conjure  them  up,  and  with  them  shake,  per- 
haps forever,  the  whole  religious  conscious- 
ness ?  Watch  and  study  a  child's  soul  as 
we  may,  it  yet  remains  a  mystery  to  itself 
and  to  us,  just  as  by  an  unopened  flower- 
cup,  we  cannot  say  if  it  may  not  suddenly 
unfold  crippled  leaves;  so  much  I  know 
already,  smce  I  have  lived  with  Leo  here, 
and  steadily  observed  him.  I  earnestly 
beg  you,  do  pot  leave  him  in  the  hands  of 
the  court-priest!" 

He  was  silent,  but  his  fingers  glided  from 
the  door  handle. 

''Good!"  said  he,  after  a  momentary 
consideration,  **  I  will  respect  this  entreaty 
as  a  kind  of  last  will  and  testament  before 
your  departing ;  does  that  suit  you  ?  " 

"  I  thank  you  1 "  she  exclaimed  ardently, 
and  extended  her  left  hand. 

'*  No,  I  do  not  care  for  hand-grasps ;  we 
have  ceased  to  be — good  comrades,"  said 
he,  turning  away.  "  Besides,"  —  an  inde- 
scribable mingling  of  satire  and  mockery 
played  around  his  mouth  — ''  you  are  not 
very  gratefuL  Your  very  good  fnend,  the 
court-priest,  with  unbounded  self-denial, 
breaks,  where  he  can,  a  lance  in  your  ser- 
vice :  and  you  intrigue  against  him  ?  " 

"He  knows  well  that  I  do  not  desire 
this  knightly  service,"  she  replied,  calmly. 
"  On  my  first  evening  here  he  approached 
me  at  once ;  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  let 
myself  be  converted  in  this  artfUl,  indirect 
way." 

"Convert?"  laughed  Mainau.  "Look 
at  me,  Juliane  1 "  he  seized  her  hand  and 
pressed  it  violently,  —  "do  you  really  mean 
that  ?  Convert,  —  convert  to  Catholicism  ? 
I  will  know  the  truth  !  Has  he  flatteringly 
abused  his  £amed  priestly  voice,  this  won- 
derful man  of  God  ?  Juliane,  be  honest,  — 
if  he  has  ever  ventured  to  touch  you  even 
with  his  breath." 
"  What  are  you  contending  about  ?  "  said 


she,  angrily,  wresting  her  hand  from  his 
with  a  proud  gesture.  "  I  do  not  under- 
stand you.  It  has  never  occurred  to  me 
to  keep  secret  from  you  anything  which 
has  been  spoken  in  your  house  or  land,  if 
you  should  inquire  about  it,  and  so  I  an- 
swer you :  he  said  to  me  that  Schonwerth 
was  hot  ground  for  women's  feet,  whether 
they  came  from  India  or  from  a  German 
noble  house ;  at  the  same  time  he  attempt- 
ed to  prepare  me  for  the  unavoidable  evil 
moments." 

"  Finely  contrived !  TAat  one  must  al- 
low. He  has  intellect,  —  that  man ;  he 
sees  at  the  first  glance  what  dull  eyes  only 
recognize  when  it  is  lost  for  them.  Yes ; 
see,  Juliane.  Valerie  was  an  excellent 
"  penitent,"  and  he  was  right  when  he 
wished  that  the  new  mistress  of  Schon- 
werth should  turn  into  the  old  track  for  the 
sake  of —  the  religious  peace  of  the  house. 
It  was  so  meant,  was  it  not  ?  " 

"  I  think  so ;  or  rather  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  doubt  it,''  she  replied,  looking  at 
him  with  open,  firm  gaze.  "  Therefore  I 
guard  myself^  as  I  already  explained  to 
you,  decidedly  against  his  interference." 

"  Steel-hardened  your  will,  may  be ;  per- 
haps it  will  remain  thus.  Juliane,  I  wish  I 
had  not  looked  so  deeply  into  the  abyss  of 
society,  tor  then  I  would  take  my  oath,  on 
this  letter  here,"  —  he  nodded  towards  her 
"  as  on  the  Evangelists ;  but " — he  laughed 
bitterly.  "Yes,  yes;  this  head  with  the 
magnificent  golden  flood,  it  would  suit  well 
in  the  angel  choir  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
I  willingly  believe  the  pious  proselyter; 
and  it  is  also  sweet  to  be  glorified  as  an 
angel,  —  only  you  don't  know  it  yet,  Juli- 
ane! Well,  I  will  myself  take  energetic 
means  against  this  converting." 

"What  is  all  this  for?"  inquired  Liane. 
"  You  are  going  away,  and  I  "  — 

"  I  should  think  you  had  informed  me 
sufficiently  of  that  1 "  he  exclaimed  angrily, 
stamping.  "You  will  have  the  goodness 
to  admit  that  it  is  simply  and  alone  /  who 
have  to  decide  whether  and  when  I  shall 
travel." 

She  was  silent.  To  what  perverseness 
did  this  man  let  himself  give  way  through 
his  incalculable  temperament!    As  M  on 
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this  very  day  he  himself  had  not  unceas- 
ingly spoken  about  this  journey  with  the 
anticipation  of  greatest  pleasure. 

"Confess  now,  Juliane,  that  in  these 
preparations  for  the  evil  moments,  the 
amiable,  indiscreet,  pious  man  has  not 
spared  my  private  life,"  said  he,  in  a  light 
tone,  taking  down  one  of  the  ivory  figures 
from  its  socket  and  attentively  observing 
it. 

"  That  supposes  a  quiet  listening  on  my 
part,"  she  replied  with  displeasure.  "Will 
you  trust  my  possessing  so  much  sense  of 
duty  that  I  would  never  have  allowed  as- 
persions of  your  character,  even  if  the  opin- 
ions of  the  speaker  had  corresponded  with 
my  own  convictions.  He  must  already 
have  despised  a  wife  who  ventures  to  com- 
municate to  her  deprecatory  remarks  about 
her  husband." 

"  If  to  departed  souls  the  feeling  of  shame 
remains,  how,  then,  must  Valerie  look  at 
this  moment ! "  cried  he,  returning  the  lit- 
tle Ariadne  to  its  pedestal.  "  So  your  un- 
favorable opinion  of  me  rests  solely  on  your 
own  observation  ?  " 

She  turned  away,  silent. 

"  What  ?  others,  then,  have  spoken  about 
.  me  in  your  presence  ?  my  uncle  ?  " 

How  unskilfully  he  at  this  moment  played 
the  part  of  the  indifferent  man  ! 

"  Yes,  Mainau ;  he  complained  lately  to 
the  priest  that  your  perpetual  travelling 
filled  him  with  anxiety  on  account  of  Leo. 
You  roved  about  the  world  to  escape  ennui, 
and  yet  there  was  enough  for  you  to  do  at 
home  the  year  through.  Certainly  your 
property  was  a  real  gold  mine,  but  it  was 
plundered  by  faithless  hands,  as  well  as  by 
yourself.  The  confusion  in  the  manage- 
ment mocked  all  description;  he  always 
shuddered,  even  if  only  a  hasty  glance  into 
it  was  granted  him." 

Mainau  had  turned  away  and  was  look- 
ing earnestly  out  of  the  window.  She 
spoke  with  evident  embarrassment;  this 
was  certainly  an  affair  in  which  she  ought 
not  to  intrude  herself,  especially  now  when 
she  was  half  and  half  a  divorced  wife ;  but 
she  spoke  for  Leo's  future ;  what  she  could 
accomplish  for  him  in  this  scantily  allowed 
time  she  must  do. 

"Bah!  you  know  my  uncle's  feverish 


anxiety  at  a  possible  diminution  of  the 
Mainau  possessions ;  his  greedy  hoarding 
becomes  really  intolerable;  the  old  man 
exaggerates  fearfully.  I  tell  you,  in  a  few 
weeks  the  whole  trumpery  can  be  put  in 
order,  and  things  run  again  of  themselves 
by  line  and  measure ;  what  then  ?  Shall  I, 
for  a  change,  put  myself  behind  the  plough  ? 
or  perhaps,  since  I  have  not  a  spark  of  mu- 
sic in  me,  become  Royal  Opera  manager  ? 
Or  shall  I  apply  for  some  vacant  ministe- 
rial post  ?  I  have  now  and  then  dipped  a 
little  into  jurisprudence  in  Berlin  and 
Bonn,  have  also  made  two  campaigns,  and 
withal,  there  is  my  good  nobility ;  what  do 
I  need  more?"  He  shook -himself.  "Nev- 
er, never  I  Now  advise  me,  wise  Sphynx : 
how  shall  I  spend  my  time  in  Schonwerth 
when  my  second  wife  will  also  have  de- 
serted me  ?  " 

"Have  you  never  had  the  desire  to 
write  ?  " 

He  turned  quickly,  and  for  a  moment 
looked  at  her,  speechless,  then  with  an  in- 
incredulous  smile,  asked : 

"  Will  you,  then,  put  me  among  the  au- 
thors?" 

"If  you  think  as  mamma  and  the  Marshal, 
then  to  be  sure  you  need  not  consider  my 
intimation  as  implying  necessarily  —  ap- 
pearing in  prints  she  replied,  in  a  gayer 
tone.  "  You  narrate  interestingly  and  flu- 
ently ;  I  am  convinced  you  have  an  excel- 
lent style.  You  will  write  more  effectively 
than  you  speak." 

Remarkable,  but  this  grave,  much  flat- 
tered man  looked  down  bashfully  blushing, 
like  a  tender  girl,  at  this  scant  praise  from 
his  grave  young  wife. 

"I  have  often  in  the  evenings  at  tea, 
wished  to  write  down  what  you  said,"  she 
added. 

"  Ah !  then,  the  sharp  critic,  disguised 
and  silent,  sat  beside  me,  while  I  was  often 
tempted  to  inquire  how  many  stitches  were 
necessary  for  a  flower  leaf  in  the  everlast- 
ing worsted  work.  Juliane,  it  was  not  no- 
ble to  let  me  play  this  blundering  part. 
No,  silence!"  he  cried,  as  with  a  proud 
lifting  of  the  head  her  lips  opened  for  a  se- 
vere reply.  "  The  punishment  was  all  too 
well  deserved!  I  must  confess,"  he  ad- 
ded, hesitatingly,  "  that  in  truth  my  fingers 
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have  often  quivered  with  desire,  especially 
to  write  my  traveller's  impressions ;  but 
the  first  timid  attempts,  in  the  shape  of  a 
letter  which  I  sent  home  from  London, 
met  with  such  a  brilliant  fiasco  that,  dis- 
couraged, I  threw  down  the  pen  forever. 
My  uncle  wrote  me,  indignant  at  *  these 
long-winded  effusions,  these  tactless,  indis- 
creet communications'  regarding  various 
Courts,  where  I  was  received  with  *  unde- 
served favor,*  and  seriously  forbade  the 
continuation,  since  such  a  letter  could  easi- 
ly fall  into  the  wrong  hands  and  compro- 
mise him  as  well  as  myself;  and  -when  I 
returned  I  found  the  fragment  of  such  a 
*  tedious  epistle,",  as  she  laughingly  termed 
it,  twisted,  by  Valerie,  around  the  stopple 
of  a  bottle." 

At  this  moment  Leo  came  storming  in  : 
the  doctor  was  with  grandpa,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  come  to  his  mamma.  He  stared 
with  astonished  eyes  at  his  father.  How 
came  he  here,  where  the  child  had  never 
seen  him  ? 

"  Why,  papa,  what  are  you  doing  here  in 
the  blue  room  ? "  he  aslced,  with  surprise, 
but  also  with  all  the  jealousy  of  the  hither- 
to sole  monarch  in  the  apartments  of  his 
mamma. 

Mainau  blushed,  and  gently  pushed  the 
child  towardis  Liane. 

"Go,  my  boy,  put  your  arms  around 
mamma's  neck,  — see,  I  dare  not  step  an 
inch  nearer  than  she  allows,  —  and  beg  her 
to  have  a  little  patience  yet  with  you,  and 
also  —  with  me,  until  she  goes  away  from 
us." 

"  Ah,  I  go  with  her,  papa  1 "  cried  the 
boy,  flinging  his  arms  around  her.  "When 
mamma  puts  me  to  bed  at  night  she  al- 
ways promises  me  that  she  will  take  me  to 
Uncle  Magnus  and  Aunt  Ulrica  when  she 
goes  to  Rudisdorf." 

"  What !  how  do  you  know  that  mamma 
is  going  to  Rudisdorf?"  asked  Mainau, 
astonished. 

"The  priest  and  the  prince's  mamma 
said  so  to-day  at  the  lodge,  very  secret,  but 
we  heard  it,  —  the  prince  and  L  You  take 
me  with  you,  mamma,  don't  you  ?" 

"  You  must  beg  papa  to  let  you  visit  us 
sometimes,"  she  replied,  with    downcast 


eyes,  but  steady  voice,  while  her  fingers 
played  with  the  boy's  curls. 

"We  will  see,"  said  Mainau,  shortly. 
"  See,  Juliane,  your  very  amiable  declara- 
tion this  afternoon  seems  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  an  electrical  spark ;  to-morrow  the  • 
sparrows  on  the  roofs  of  our  good  capitol 
will  be  telling  how  his  Holiness  in  Rome 
has  his  hands  full  in  order,  by  circumvent- 
ing the  iron  law,  to  separate  two  persons 
who,  unfortunately  cannot  harmonize  to- 
gether. Hm  !  of  course  you  will  not  leave 
before  my  departure  ?" 

"I  will  arrange  my  afiairs  entirely  ac- 
cording to  your  wishes ;  if  it  suits  you  I 
will  not  leave  Schonwerth  until  you  are  a 
day's  journey  distant." 

He  nodded  lightly,  then  stepped  quickly 
to  the  table,  folded  together  the  letter  to 
Ulrica  and  put  it  in  his  vest  pocket. 

"  I  have  still  the  right  to  confiscate ;  this 
letter  belongs  to  me ! " 

With  an  ironically  low  and  solemn  bow, 
as  if  he  had  had  an  audience  with  a  prin- 
cess, he  stepped  quickly  past  his  surprised 
wife  and  left  the  room.  But  Leo  burst  out 
in  passionate  weeping;  the  child  felt  he 
was  losing  his  guardian  angeL 

In  Schonwerth  castle  kitchen,  the  ren-  ' 
dezvous  of  the  domestics,  the  report  that 
the  Baroness,  during  the  absence  of  the 
young  master,  would  make  "a  visit"  to 
Rudisdorf,  created  no  sensation.  The 
lackeys  declared  that  they  had  prophesied 
**  this  visit "  from  the  very  first  moment, 
when  the  master  did  not  really  know 
whether  he  should  assist  his  bride  to  alight 
from  the  carriage  or  not,  so  that  really  she 
stepped  out  without  assistance.  The  cham- 
bermaid, why  was  just  taking  a  flatiron 
from  the  fire,  said,  coolly,  she  was  glad  of 
it ;  it  went  against  her  nature  to  serve  a 
lady  who  did  not  respect  her  husband,  and 
who  wore  nothing  but  muslin  and  calico 
dresses.  And  the  kitchen-maid  with  the 
fiery  hair  sighed  heavily  as  she  wiped  the 
dishes,  and  said  their  master  was  always  a 
sworn  enemy  to  "  blondes ; "  all  the  ladies 
whose  pictures  hung  in  his  room  had  brown 
or  black  hair,  —  the  first  wife,  too ;  he  must 
have  tajcen  the  second  without  seeing  her. 
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In  the  higher  regions  of  the  castle,  how- 
ever, sunshine  reigned :  the  floor  enjoyed 
a  respite  from  the  blows  of  the  Marshal's 
crutch  ;  Leo  received  a  toy  stable  full  of 
gaily  caparisoned  horses  ;  the  valet  a  coat 
not  yet  entirely  worn  out,  and  also  escaped 
his  usual  titles  of  "stupid,"  ** blockhead," 
and  the  like,  and  was  advanced,  for  a  few 
days  at  least,  to  "my  good  friend,"  and 
**  good  old  fellow,"  —  and  all  this  because 
"  my  lady  had  really  broken  her  neck." 

The  Marshal  did  not  yet  speak  with  his 
nephew  on  the  subject ;  it  was  not  neces- 
sary. Mainau  had  brought  this  Protestant, 
portionless  wife  into  the  house  without 
paying  the  slightest  attention  to  the  objec- 
tions, the  earnest  entreaties  and  represen- 
tations of  his  uncle ;  now  the  prophesied 
results  of  this  inconsiderate,  wild -step  were 
come,  and  that  was  punishment  and  humil- 
iation sufficient,  although  with  his  prover- 
bial good  luck  he  was  coming  out  of  the  af- 
feir  with  no  apparent  injury.  All  was 
working  smoothly  and  respectably :  Liane 
presided  as  before  as  mistress  of  the  house 
— prepared  the  tea  in  the  evening,  and  in- 
structed Leo,  as.  if  nothing  had  occurred, 
only  she  almost  anxiously  avoided  being 
alone  with  the  Marshal ;  he  noticed  this, 
and  once,  as  she  was  passing  him  his  cup, 
her  hand  accidentally  touching  his,  she 
drew  it  back  suddenly,  as  if  stung  by  a  vi- 
per, and  he  laughed  diabolically  in  her  face. 
Yes,  in  truth  he  was  an  evil  prophet ;  he 
had,  with  a  few  cutting  words,  marked  the 
moment  when  she  "  became  impossible  in 
the  house." 

The  immediate  departure  of  the  young 
master  on  his  journey  was  found  to  be  im- 
possible, because,  having  been  called  to 
his  adjoining  estate  of  Wolkershausen,  he 
found,  by  an  accidental  glance^  at  the  ac- 
count books,  a  most  unexampled  disorder. 
He  could  not  turn  his  back  on  such  a  con- 
dition of  things  when  about  to  start  on  so 
long  a  journey  as  he  proposed,  he  said  to 
the  Marshal,  who  almost  fell  from  his  chair 
in  his  astonishment  at  this  sudden,  ener- 
getic mterference  with  the  downward  roll- 
ing wheel  of  neglect  and  wastefulness. 
The  new  trunks,  meanwhile,  were  trans- 
ferred to  an  airy  lumber  room,  on  account 
of  their  strong  odor,  and  the  brilliant  lare- 


well  dinner  to  be  given  by  Mainau  to  his 
club,  in  the  first  hotel  in  the  capital,  was 
indefinitely  postponed.  Otherwise,  every- 
thing happened  so  as  to  blunt  the  point  of 
all  the  gossip  in  the  city.  The  Duchess 
herself,  with  inexhaustible  kindness,  ex- 
tended her  hand  also ;  she  knew  best  how 
matters  stood,  and  therefore  without  dan- 
ger could  express  the  wish  to  see  the  young 
wife  presented  at  Court  "before  her  visit 
at  her  old  home."  Liane  did  not  refuse ; 
it  should  be  the  first  and  last  time.  And 
so  the  tall,  blonde  Trachenberg,  in  the  in- 
evitable blue  silk  dress,  as  the  maid-of- 
honor  sarcastically  remarked,  appeared  for 
a  half  hour  in  Court,  in  order  "  to  carry 
home  to  Rudisdorf  solitude  at  least  one 
brilliant  remembrance." 

The  box  with  the  jewelry-case  and  the 
dried  plants  was  not  sent  away,  —  Liane 
herself  was  coming.  And  she  no  longer 
possessed  the  picture,  the  sale  of  which 
was  to  supply  a  part  of  the  Countess'  trav- 
elling expenses.  Mainau  confiscated  that, 
also,  "  because  one  could  not  certainly  wish 
that  unfortunate  moments  in  the  Mainau 
family  should  in  this  manner  be  again 
brought  before  the  public."  Much  absent, 
and  pressingly  busy  with  reforms  on  some 
of  his  estates,  he  yet  made  it  generally 
possible  to  appear  at  the  tea-table,  where 
he  continued  his  usual  manner,  conversing 
with  his  uncle  and  the  priest,  and  not  ob- 
serving that  the  latter  scarce  ever  left 
Schonwerth  now ;  the  Duchess  had  given 
him  a  partial  furlough,  in  order  to  strength- 
en his  weakened  nerves  in  Schonwerth 
country  air.  But  one  evening,  as  the  priest 
made  the  proposition  to  give  his  religious 
instructions  to  Leo  below  in  the  nursery, 
rather  than  in  the  Marshal's  saloon,  as  he 
observed  that  the  monotonous  recitations 
of  the  child  made  the  old  gentleman  ner- 
vous, a  suspicious  look  quivered  for  a  mo- 
ment in  Mainau's  face,  and  with  a  con- 
strained voice,  as  if  something  pressed  his 
throat,  he  bade  the  solicitous  priest  con- 
sider that  one  could  hardly  expect  such  a 
lavor  of  his  Protestant  wife. 

Now  there  came  a  pressing  necessity  for 
Mainau's  presence  for  several  days  in 
Wolkerhausen.  He  rode  away  one  after- 
noon, while   above,  at   the  window,  the 
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priest  and  the  Marshal  looked  on,  as  he 
mounted  his  horse ;  just  then  came  Liane 
bringing  Leo  to  bid  his  lather  good-bye ; 
from  his  seat  on  the  horse  he  extended  his 
hand  to  Leo,  but  not  to  his  wife ;  his  face, 
on  which  the  four  eyes  above  were  fixed, 
remained  unmoved,  as,  patting  his  horse's 
neck,  he  stooped  down  and  looked  with  a 
suspicious  glance  into  her  eyes. 

<*I  hope  I  shall  find  you  still  a  good 
Protestant  when  I  return,"  said  he,  in  a 
low  tone. 

She  turned  away  angrily,  and  with  a  has- 
ty greeting  he  sprang  out  of  the  court- 
yard. 

Every  morning  came  a  messenger  from 
Wolkerhausen  with  a  note  from  Mainau, 
requiring  chiefly  information  about  Leo's 
welfare.  The  Marshal  laughed  loud  at  this 
new  caprice  of  his  whimsical  nephew,  who 
formerly  let  months  pass  without  inquiring 
after  wife  and  child,  and  who  now,  all  at 
once,  played  the  role  of  the  anxious  moth- 
er. He  himself  always  wrote  the  reply  be- 
low the  question,  which  was  directed  to  no 
one  especially.  But  one  morning  the  mes- 
senger, after  delivering  his  note  above,  ap- 
peared below  before  Liane,  and  delivered 
to  her  a  sealed  package.  On  opening  it  a 
number  of  written  sheets  fell  into  her 
hands ;  on  an  accompanying  card  Mainau 
designated  these  as  the  beginning  of  a 
manuscript  on  which  he  wrote  for  his 
amusement,  evenings  after  the  disputes 
and  cares  of  the  day ;  he  submitted  them 
to  her  judgment. 

With  a  strange  mixture  of  joyful  sur- 
prise and  depressing  timidity,  she  held  the 
sheets  for  a  moment,  undecided,  in  her 
hand.  This  new  relation,  created  by  her- 
self, to  a  husband  whom  she  would,  in  a 
short  time,  leave  forever,  made  her  hesi- 
tate, as  one  suddenly  draws  b^ck  the  foot 
from  stranger  grounds  on  which  one  has 
unconsciously  stepped ;  then  in  a  few  has- 
ty lines  she  answered  him  that  she  spent 
the  afternoons  now  with  Leo  in  the  forest- 
er's house,  —  there,  in  the  stillness  of  the 
woods  she  would  read  them. 

She  herself  had  told  him  she  suspected 
in  him  a  considerable  talent  as  a  writer, 
and  yet,  as  she  read  these  descriptions  in 
the  form  of  letters  from  Norway,  addressed 


to  "Juliane,"  she  held  her  breath  in  sur- 
prise. The  very  handwriting  betokened 
vigor.  Steadily,  as  if  borne  forward  by  an 
irresistible  power,  the  hand  seemed  never 
to  have  hesitated  in  delineating  these  pic- 
tures and  scenes.  She  no  longer  thought 
who  wrote  them;  the  capricious  hero  of 
saloons,  with  the  reckless  arrows  of  scorn 
on  his  lips,  and  the  afiected  listlessness  in 
every  movement,  was  Ipst  sight  of  in  this 
solitary  man,  who  from  lofty,  storm-beaten 
cliffs,  looked  thoughtfully  down  on  the  in- 
significant yet  arrogant  pursuits  of  man- 
kind. All  the  frippery  of  Court  etiquette 
was  stripped  off  from  the  hunter  who,  with 
feverish  blood,  pursued  the  bear,  and  went 
astray  on  snowy  wastes,  then  for  weeks 
long  rested  in  lonely  farmhouses  on  the 
borders  ot  deserts,  feeling  drawn  towards 
their  inhabitants  by  their  old  Teutonic  vig- 
or, even  savageness,  so  kindred  with  his 
own  nature,  by  the  simple  customs,  and 
the  chaste  modesty  of  their  women.  As 
she  read  these  descriptions  of  character, 
Liane,  with  silent  shame  thought  of  her 
harsh  reproach,  that  he  everywhere  sought 
only  "  the  striking  and  the  dazzling." 

In  front  ol  the  forester's  house,  but  re- 
cently discovered  by  Liane,  she  had  yes- 
terday read  the  manuscript,  and  to-day  it 
lay  again  before  her.  This  was  none  of 
those  modem  houses  in  coquetish  Swiss 
style,  such  as  are  often  built  on  the  edge 
of  a  forest.  It  was  an  ancient  building, 
with  walls  somewhat  warped  and  irregular, 
windows  behind  which  the  white  curtains 
appeared  only  in  narrow  strips,  as  if  em- 
barrassed at  their  unsuitable  place ;  neith- 
er tiles  nor  shingles  protected  the  old  vet- 
eran ;  a  firm,  well-kept  thatch-roof  rose 
steeply,  and  bore  on  its  ridge  as  gigantic  a 
chimney  as  if  the  cooking  for  a  whole  regi- 
ment were  done  below.  A  broad  path, 
bordered  by  a  low  fence,  crossed  the  little 
front  garden  and  led  to  the  house  door, 
which,  generally  hospitably  open,  showed 
the  sanded  boards  of  the  kitchen  fioor.  At 
one  end  of  the  fence  stood  a  wooden  bench, 
shaded  by  a  tall  pear  tree ;  a  luxurious  hop 
vine  fell  over  the  fence,  then  climbed  up 
the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Here  sat  Liane  be- 
fore a  table,  which  the  forester's  wife  had 
covered  with  a  gay  cloth.    Ol  course  there 
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could  be  no  extended  view,  for  the  old 
bouse  stood  buried  in  the  woods,  and  only 
from  the  gable  window  or  the  dove-cote, 
high  up  near  the  ridge,  could  be  seen 
the  distant  hills,  or  perhaps  the  bright  mo- 
saic roof  of  Schonwerth  Castle.  In  the 
little  garden  bloomed  verbenas  and  dahlias, 
and  beside  the  house  door  stood  even  an 
oleander  in  a  tub;  but  scarce  ten  steps 
distant  the  wild  blue-bell,  the  dark  green 
leaves  of  the  lily  of  the  valley,  and  in  sha- 
dier spots,  the  pale  heads  of  innumerable 
mushrooms  peeped  out  from  the  woodland 
thickets. 

Here  Liane  experienced  the  agreeable 
feeling  of  being  incognito,  as  it  were ;  noth- 
ing was  there  to  disturb  her ;  the  forester 
I  was  at  a  distance,  with  his  laborers  and 
I  his  dogs,  his  wife  maintained  a  respectful 
reserve  and  followed  her  household  oc- 
cupations, and  around  the  old  house 
there  brooded  a  silence,  —  a  bewitching  si- 
lence, only  broken  by  the  cooing  of  the 
doves,  and  an  occasional  low  from  the  cow- 
shed. ^ 

Liane,  in  plain  summer  dress,  might  well 
pass  for  the  forester's  daughter,  so  simple 
'  and  youthful  did  she  look  there,  under  the 
tree ;  with  little  respect  for  her  small  round 
hat  on  the  bench,  the  large  gray  house-cat 
stretched  herself  out  broad  and  comfort- 
able, on  the  seat ;  on  the  table  glittered  a 
coffee-pot  of  brass,  beside  a  round  loaf  of 
black  bread  and  the  accompanying  butter- 
plate,  and  in  a  japanned-tin  basket  lay 
some  yellow  pears,  just  shaken  from  the 
tree. 

This  appetizing  arrangement  was  for  the 
moment  pushed  on  one  side.  Leo  brought 
a  late  strawberry  blossom,  and  was  busy 
under  his  mother's  direction,  preparing  it 
for  his  herbarium.  His  brown  curls  min- 
gled with  the  bright  braids  of  his  mother, 
on  the  cheeks  of  both  lay  the  rosy  glow  of 
youth,  from  the  stimulated  pulse-beats  in 
the  invigorating  wood  and  air,  and  the  hap- 
py relief  from  formalities. 

"  Papa ! "  screamed  Leo,  suddenly,  and 
with  outstretched  arms  flew  towards  him 
on  a  path  which  opened  narrow  and  dark 
into  the  woods.  There  came  Mainau,  in 
plain  brown  summer  coat,  with  cane  in 
hand,  walking  quickly.    Liane  arose  and 


went  to  meet  him,  while  he  lifted  his  boy 
high  in  the  air,  and  kissing  him,  placed 
him  again  on  the  ground. 

"  Through  the  woods,  Mainau  ?  and  on 
foot  ?  "  she  asked,  surprised. 

"Yes,  I  was  tired  of  rattling  over  the 
road ;  I  came  in  a  carriage  and  left  it  at 
the  toll-house." 

"  From  there  to  here  is  a  good  hour's 
walk." 

He  smiled  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  What  does  one  not  do  when  he  has  not 
seen  —  his  child  for  a  long  time  I  By  your 
note  I  knew  that  I  should  find  Schonwerth 
empty  at  this  hour.'*  He  stepped  to  the 
table.  "  See  there  I  how  dainty  and  invit- 
ing that  looks ! "  said  he,  sitting  down  on 
the  bench. 

The  cat  was  carefully  shoved  only  a  little 
on  one  side,  for  she  had  her  home  rights 
here,  while  Liane  disappeared  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  house,  and  soon  returned  with 
hot  water.  In  a  moment  the  flame  burned 
in  the  alcohol  lamp  under  the  little  ma- 
chine, and  the  delicious  aroma  of  coffee 
soon  mingled  with  the  forest  odors.  Then 
taking  up  the  generous  loaf  she  cut  and 
buttered  the  slices  as  dexterously  as  if  this 
were  her  daily  work,  —  like  a  real  forest- 
er's daughter. 

"No,  my  boy,  that  place  belongs  to 
mamma,"  said  Mainau,  pushing  Leo  aside, 
almost  violently,  as  he  attempted  to  climb 
up  on  the  bench,  and  with  a  motion  of  his 
hand  inviting  Liane  to  sit  beside  him. 

She  hesitated.  He  could  have  as  well 
displaced  the  cat,  for  the  space  was  too 
narrow;  but  he  did  not  do  so.  At  this 
moment  the  woman  from  the  house  put  an 
end  to  her  embarrassment  by  bringing  a 
chair,  and  Liane,  relieved,  seated  herself. 
Mainau  threw  his  hat  on  the  ground  and 
pushed  back  his  luxuriant  hair,  but  the 
sullen  smile  with  which  he  greeted  the  of- 
ficious forester's  wife  was  anything  but  a 
grateful  one. 

"  Now  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes 
what  an  unhappy  marriage  is ! "  said  the 
woman  to  her  old  servant  in  the  house. 
"Lookout  there  1  they  don't  even  sit  to- 
gether, and  he  makes  a  face  as  if  the  sweet, 
gentle  lady  with  the  handsome  hands 
poured  him  vinegar  instead  of  cofifee.    For 
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him  such  a  quarrelsome,  high-tempered 
creature  as  the  first  lady  was  would  be 
best;  yes,  if  one  could  only  understand 
these  men ! " 

The  cloud  on  Mainau's  face  was  disap- 
pearing ;  he  was  leaning  back  on  the  bench, 
ao  that  the  hop  vines  shaded  his  forehead, 
while  his  eyes  glided  slowly  over  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  the  side  projection  of  the 
house,  and  the  rural  coffee  table. 

"  We  are  playing  a  little  *  Vicar  of  Wake- 
fields,*  as  it  seems  to  me,"  said  he,  smiling. 
"  Till  now  I  really  did  not  know  that  we 
possessed  such  a  charming  bit  of  woodland 
poesy  here.  The  forester  would  like  to 
be  rid  of  this  thatched  roof;  he  petitions 
tor  it  earnestly,  but  now  it  will  remain." 
With  evident  comfort  he  lifted  the  cup  to 
his  lips.  "  To  find  such  a  little  table  set 
in  the  midst  of  the  woods,  when  one  has 
ridden  on  a  hot,  dusty  road,  and  then 
marched  a  good  hour ! " 

"I  know  how  that  seems,"  she  inter- 
rupted with  animation.  "  When  I  came 
back  with  Magnus  from  our  search  after 
plants,  tired,  hungry,  with  hands  and  feet- 
burning,  and  turned  into  the  long  alley  by 
the  fountain, — you  remember  it,  —  then 
far  off  I  saw  the  white- covered  table  be- 
hind the  glass  front  of  the  garden  saloon, 
the  dear,  ugly  old  arm-chairs,  which  you 
know,  too,  around  it ;  and  at  the  moment 
when  Ulrica  saw  us,  the  little  blue  flame 
lighted  up  under  the  tea-kettle.  Such  a 
coming  home  is  joyful,  especially  when  one 
has  been  running  a  race  with  an  approach- 
ing thunder  cloud,  has  already  felt  the  first 
drops  on  the  face,  and  now,  under  the 
home-roof,  in  sweet  rest,  hears  the  wind 
howl  and  the  rain  pattering  down." 

"  And  for  such  a  coming  home  you  are 
almost  sick  with  longing,  since  you  are  in 
Schonwerth  ?  " 

With  beaming  eyes  she  involuntarily 
pressed  her  folded  hands  on  her  breast : 
the  assenting  "  yes,"  could  be  seen  hover- 
ing on  her  lips,  but  she  did  not  speak  it. 

"  Mamma  always  says  the  last  Trachen- 
bergers  are  degenerating  and  dying  out," 
she  remarked,  with  a  charming  smile, 
avoiding  a  direct  reply.  "  The  inclination 
for  quiet,  peaceful  home  life,  for  making 


happy,  so  far  as  one  can,  the  narrow  circle 
of  one's  family,  and  in  this  finding  one's 
own  happiness,  —  all  this  may  be 'home- 
spun,' as  mamma  always  charges ;  in  Ru- 
disdorf  Castle,  as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  it 
certainly  did  not  strike  the  slightest  root ; 
but  it,  and  it  alone  has  made  us  three  chil- 
dren strong  in  the  fearful  change  of  afiairs 
which  almost  caused  the  death  of  mamma. 
Besides,  we  are  no  drowsy  bats,  shutting 
ourselves  up  in  our  own  castle  and  becom- 
ing egotists,  by  cutting  ourselves  ofiE  from 
the  great  bond  of  universal  humanity.  On 
the  contrary  we  have  very  restless  heads, 
which  like  to  work  with  others  and  to  make 
progress.  You  will  laugh  when  I  tell  you 
that  we  have  oittn  denied  ourselves  sugar 
in  our  coffee,  and  butter  on  our  bread,  in 
order  to  buy  good  books  and  instruments 
for  scientific  purposes,  and  to  subscribe  to 
various  newspapers.  Such  living  and 
working  together  is  inexpressibly  happy, 
and  now,  since  I  have  read  your  descrip- 
tions of  Norway,  I  do  not  understand — ah, 
they  are  charming,  soul-stirring ! "  she  in- 
terrupted herself,  and  placed  her  hand  on 
the  little  package  lying  on  the  table.  "If 
you  could  decide  to  publish  them  —  " 

"  Hist !  not  another  word,  Juliane  !  "  he 
exclaimed,  a  paleness  succeeding  the  flush 
which  mounted  to  his  face  at  her  first  en- 
thusiastic words.  "Do  not  conjure  up 
again  the  odious  spirits  which  have  fallen 
asleep,  which  you  yourself  attacked  with 
a  two-edged  sword ! "  He  pressed  his 
clenched  hand  on  his  breast  pocket 
"  Your  letter  was  with  me  in  Wolkerhau- 
sen ;  it  is  written  well,  Juliane,  —  so  eflfec- 
tively  written  that  it  really  should  be  mul- 
tiplied and  distributed  as  an  inathema 
against  masculine  vanity.  You  have  a 
clear,  philosophic  head;  I  acknowledge 
you  right  in  many  things,  although  I  do 
not  believe  that  one  must  be  first  impov- 
erished in  order  to  perceive  that  a  cordial 
intimacy  must  contain  in  itself  the  sweetest 
happiness." 

He  took  up  the  manuscript  and  careless- 
ly turned  over  the  leaves ;  some  smaller 
sheets  fell  out,  and  surprised,  he  grasped 
one. 
"Yes,   only  think,"  said    Uane,  gaily, 
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''the  animated  descriptions  had  such  an 
effect  upon  me  that  I  involuntarily  seized 
the  pencil  and  began  to  illustrate." 

**  You  have  a  happy  hand,  Juliane ;  that 
is  charmingly  done!  Remarkable!  your 
pencil  follows  the  description  as  if  these 
were  your  thoughts,  not  mine ;  your  criti- 
cism traces  each  of  my  emotions,  even  to 
the  smallest  fibres  from  which  they  sprung, 
and  yet — heavens!  what  thoughts  am  I 
indulging !  that  it  is  even  that  most  fatal, 
unimpassioned  objectivity  which  makes 
you  my  master  1 "  He  spoke  harshly,  with 
a  cutting  sharpness  in  his  tone.  '*  How 
would  it  be,  Juliane,  if  we  should  form  a 
partnership,  —  that  is,  I  write  and  you  il- 
lustrate?" he  added,  immediately  in  a 
lighter  tone. 

"  Willingly ;  send  me  your  reports  of 
your  journeys  as  much  as  you  will  —  " 

"  To  the  divorced  wife  ?  " 

She  shrunk  back  involunaarily.  Well 
could  she  have  said  to  him,  "  Our  inter- 
course in  Schonwerth  is  an  abnormal  one ; 
we  ought  to  share  together  joy  and  sorrow, 
and  we  go  side  by  side  with  wholly  separ- 
ate destinies  ;  you  ought  to  be  my  protec- 
tor, and  you  let  me  be  abused  and  my  feel- 
ings be  wounded  without  ever  thinking  of 
lifting  a  finger  for  me ;  that  relation  is  im- 
moral and  I  shake  it  off;  on  the  other 
hand  I  place  myself  above  much  which  the 
world  calls  improper." 

From  all  which  she  thought  she  said 
only  this  last,  then  added : 

"  I  believe  the  author  and  the  illustrater 
of  his  works  can  have  intercourse  with 
each  other  in  writing.  Who  can  object  it 
we  do  not  separate  with  deadly  hostility, 
but  maintain  a  kind  of  friendly  relation  to- 
gether." 

"  How  can  you  dare  offer  me  that !  I  do 
not  wish  your  friendship,"  said  he,  spring- 
ing furiously  up.  "True,.  I  have  fallen 
down,  deep,  deep  from  my  self-conscious 
height,  but  I  belong  to  those  who  starve 
rather  than  beg." 

Perhaps  the  forester's  wife  heard  through 
the  half-open  window  this  outburst,  and 
suspected  a  matrimonial  dispute,  for  in  a 
low  voice  she  called  Leo,  and  coaxed  him 
to  come  to  the  3rard,  where  she  would  show 
him  a,  colt ;  she  grieved  for  the  child. 


Mainau  walked  along  the  fence,  and 
stood  a  few  minutes  staring  at  the  blos- 
soming cabbages  in  the  kitchen  garden, 
then  returned  slowly  to  the  table,  where 
Liane,  with  trembling  hands,  was  collect- 
ing the  scattered  papers  on  the  grass. 

"In  Schon worth,  during  my  absence,  all 
has  gone  on  as  usual?"  he  asked,  with 
forced  composure,  drumming  lightly  on  the 
table. 

"  1  have  nothing  extraordinary  to  report. 
At  most,  that  Gabriel  is  ever  in  tears  at 
thought  of  his  approaching  departure,  and 
Mrs.  Lohn  seems  much  excited  and  dis- 
tressed." 

"  Mrs.  Lohn  ?  What  does  that  concern 
Lohn  ?  And  how  do  you  come  to  such  a 
strange  thought  that  anything  in  this  world 
can  excite  that  woman  ?  With  what  eyes, 
with  what  excited  fancy  do  you  look  at 
things  at  Schonwerth  ?  Lohn  —  this  hard, 
masculine  woman,  this  coarse-hewn  log 
without  nerves— certainly,  she  thanks  God 
that  at  last  she  will  be  rid  of  the  boy." 

"  I  do  not  believe  that." 

"  Ah  !  you  look  upon  her,  then,  as  a  sen- 
sitive soul,  just  as  you  think  to  have  dis- 
covered the  bold  genius  of  a  Michael  An- 
gelo,  or  the  like,  in  that  soft,  spiritless 
boy?" 

This  cold  mockery,  this  intention  to  ir- 
ritate and  give  pain,  embittered  her ;  but 
she  would  have  no  more  disputes  with 
him. 

"  I  do  not  remember  having  compared 
Gabriel  with  any  renowned  master,"  she 
said,  gravely.  "  I  only  said  that  a  consid- 
erable artistic  talent  was  being  smothered 
in  him,  and  that  I  emphatically  repeat 
here." 

"  Bah  1  who  smothers  it,  then  ?  If  it  is 
so  persistent,  as  you  think,  then  it  has  the 
best  ground  for  growth  in  the  cloister ;  the 
painters  have  many  a  renowned  monk  in 
their  ranks.  Besides,  why  dispute  over 
the  unavoidable  ?  Neither  I  nor  my  uncle 
have  appointed  this  boy  lor  the  priesthood. 
We  only  fulfil  the  last  will  of  a  deceased 
man." 

"  Have  you  actually  read  and  conscien- 
tiously examined  this  last  will  ?  " 

He  turned  quickly,  and  his  piercing  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  her. 
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**  Juliane,  be  on  your  guard  I  It  seems 
to  me  that  you  wish  to  cast  some  stain  on 
the  house  on  which  you  are  turning  your 
back.  You  would  like  to  say,  *  I  own  that 
through  bankruptcy  a  blemish  has  fallen 
on  the  family  of  Trachenburg ;  but  there, 
in  Schonwerth,  too,  all  does  not  go  quite 
uprightly;  there  is  something  peculiar 
about  this  great  property's  distribution.' 
To  this  suspicion  of  yours  I  reply :  My 
uncle  is  avaricious ;  he  is  possessed  by  the 
devil  of  arrogance  beyond  almost  any  per- 
son ;  he  has  his  little  maliciousness  against 
which  one  must  contend ;  but  with  his 
thoughtful  brain,  his  cold  nature,  never 
tempted  astray  by  passion,  he  has  his  life 
long  held  firmly  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  a  true  nobleman ;  in  this  I  trust 
him  blindly,  absolutely,  and  regard  it  as  a 
deadly  attack  on  my  own  honor  if  any  one 
even  jestingly  hints  at  anything  dishonor- 
able, as  for  example  the  falsifying  of  a  last 
vnllf  or  the  like.  I  give  you  that  to  con- 
sider, Juliane.  And  now  I  think  it  is  time 
to  go  home ;  this  rustling  in  the  trees  is 
suspicious;  although  we  are  in  the  first 
days  of  September,  yet  with  this  oppres- 
sive sultriness  we  are  not  safe  from  a  thun- 
der storm.  Our  coming  home  will  not  be 
in  truth  so  joyful  as  you  have  depicted ; 
but  what  of  that  ?  One  must  know  how 
to  put  himself  above  such  things." 

She  turned  silently  to  the  house  and 
went  in  to  fetch  Leo.  Every  nerve  trem- 
bled in  her. 

"  Liane,  he  is  fearful,"  had  Ulrica  com- 
plained on  their  wedding  day,  and  yet  then 
he  was  only  calmly  cold ;  what  whould  she 
have  said  to  such  outbursts,  in  which  he 
employed  gestures  and  tones  which  were 
so  crushing  in  their  ef!ect?  And  yet, — 
how  strange  —  Liane  became  silent  and 
depressed  before  them ;  she  felt  deeply 
wounded  by  his  unjust  accusations,  but  he 
was  more  comprehensible  to  her  thus,  than 
in  his  affected  passiveness  and  listlessness, 
for  the  former  was  his  nature,  his  charac- 
ter, which  even  unconsciously  appeared  in 
his  written  performances,  and  which  sud- 
denly attracted  her  against  her  will;  oth- 
erwise, how  would  it  have  been  possible 
for  her  to  propose  a  kind  of  friendly  rela- 
tion ?    Now  as  she  hastened  into  the  house 


bhe  covered  her  glowing  face  with  her 
hands,  mortified  as  she  recalled  how  he 
had  repulsed  her. 

Heavy  clouds,  with  the  threatening  con- 
tours ot  a  hail-storm,  were  gathering  over 
Schonwerth  as  tney  stepped  out  from  the 
woods  and  passed  the  lodge.  Mainau,  who 
walked  before  without  speaking  a  word, 
now  proposed  they  should  wait  awhile  in 
the  lodge ;  but  Liane  reminded  him  of  the 
Marshal,  who  would  be  anxious  about  Leo, 
and  they  passed  quickly  on  through  the 
garden.  The  wind  blew  furiously ;  in  the 
.  orchard  the  leaves  whirled  in  the  air,  and 
ripe  fruit  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 

Near  the  castle,  a  stable  boy  hurrying 
past,  informed  Mainau  that  the  saddle- 
horses  of  the  Duchess  and  her  lady  atten- 
dant were  standing  in  the  siable :  they  had 
been  riding,  and  sought  refuge  from  the 
storm  in  the  castle. 

"  Now  shall  I  not  have  a  pleasant  return 
home  ?  Can  one  be  received  more  amiably 
and  solicitously  ? "  asked  Mainau,  in  a 
mocking  tone,  nodding  towards  the  en- 
trance-steps of  the  castle. 

The  Duchess,  in  blue  riding-habit,  was 
standing  outside  the  door ;  the  wind  tossed 
the  long  black  hair,  hanging  down  upon  her 
neck,  and  tore  and  pulled  the  white  ostrich 
feather  on  her  hat ;  but  with  both  Lands 
she  held  to  the  baluster,  and  stared  aston- 
ished at  the  seemingly  harmonious  pair  who, 
leading  Leo  between  them,  approached; 
then,  with  a  proud  toss  of  her  head  she 
quickly  retired,  and  when  they  entered  the 
saloon,  sat  quietly  leaning  back  on  a  fau- 
teuil,  between  the  priest  and  the  old  gen- 
tleman. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  thunder  cloud  hung 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  saloon,  so  gloomy  was 
the  twilight  in  the  spacious  room,  making 
the  white  gyps  ornaments  look  ghastly  on 
the  walls;  but  still  more  pallid  was  the 
face  of  the  princess  in  its  grim  rage,  the 
uncertain  daylight  seeming  to  extinguish 
even  the  lustre  of  the  beautiful  eyes ;  like 
glimmering  coals  they  lay  under  the  broad 
rim  of  the  gray  felt  hat  Liane's  polite 
greeting  received  only  a  haughty  nod  in  re- 
turn. 

''What  kind  of  a  caprice  in  all  th^  world 
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IS  this,  Raoul ! "  cried  the  Marshal,  angri- 
ly, to  his  nephew.  "  Leave  horses  and  car- 
riage to  their  fate  ii  order  to  make  a  senti- 
mental promenade  through  the  woods ! 
Do  you  know  there  has  been  almost  an  ac- 
cident? How  can  you  leave  those  wild 
Wolkerhausen  horses  to  such  a  stupid  fel- 
low as  Andre  ?  They  ran  away  with  him, 
and  he  arrived  here  half  dead  with  anxiety 
and  terror." 

"  Absurd !  He  has  had  them  over  a 
year  solely  under  his  care ;  they  shied 
again  at  the  mile-stone,  I  suppose.  As  for 
the  rest,  my  return  through  the  woods  has 
not  the  slightest  sentimentality  about  it  I 
simply  did  not  wish  to  be  burned  up  any 
longer  on  the  carriage  in  the  hot  sun." 

"  And  you,  my  lady,  would  do  better  to 
go  alone  to  the  forest  house,  for  which  you 
have  such  a  sudden  passion,"  said  the  Mar- 
shal, in  a  sharp  voice,  to  Liane,  but  with- 
out turning  towards  her ;  he  did  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  change  his  comfortable 
position  on  her  account.  "  I  must  earnest- 
ly beg  you  not  to  claim  my  grandson  so 
exclusively  as  Trachenberg  property,  which 
you  can  control  and  direct  as  you  please. 
I  have  had  an  anxious  hour  on  that  child's 
account." 

"  I  am  extremely  sorry  for  it,  Sir  Mar- 
shal,'' replied  Liane,  honestly,  entirely  ig- 
noring the  accompanying  impertinence. 

The  Duchess  became  more  cheerful,  and 
drawing  Leo  towards  her,  kissed  him,  while 
she  said  soothingly  to  the  Marshal,  "  He 
has  come  back  perfectly  safe,  my  dear  Sir 
Mainau." 

Leo  roughly  withdrew  himself  from  her 
embrace ;  the  *'  crown-prince's  mamma  he 
was  not  fond  of,"  as  he  always  persistently 
declared  ;  but  the  grand  lady's  riding  whip 
lying  on  the  table  there  pleased  him  much 
better ;  the  handle  was  a  beautifully  carved 
tiger's  head  of  gold,  with  diamond  eyes. 

"  This  whip  is  in  the  picture  which  used 
to  stand  on  papa's  desk,"  said  he,  referring 
to  a  large  photograph  of  the  Duchess,  in 
riding  habit  ■  **  But  it  does  not  stand  there 
now,"  he  continued,  snapping  the  whip, 
"  and  all  the  other  pictures,  too  ;  and  where 
they  hung  the  wall  looks  so  red  " 
I  **  How,  Baron  Mainau  ?  have  you  been 
making  tabula  rasa? ^^  asked  the  Duchess, 
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eagerly.  "Have  you  removed  all  these 
pensionaries  into  one  corner  ?  " 

The  uncontrolled  pride  of  the  sovereign 
lay  in  her  demeanor,  but  in  her  deep,  un- 
steady voice  sounded  a  wild  anxiety,  and 
even  terror.  She  knew  well  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  room,  for  in  his  first  wife's  life- 
time she  had  often  been  present  at  soirees 
in  his  apartments.  He  stood  opposite  her, 
with  a  calm,  almost  amused  look,  watching 
her  passionate,  flaming  eyes. 

"Your  Highness,  they  are  carefully 
packed  and  laid  away,"  said  he.  "  I  am 
expecting  to  be  absent  for  a  long  time,  and 
would  not  leave  these  tokens  to  the  dust 
and  the  careless  hands  of  servants." 

"  But,  papa,  my  picture  stands  there,  and 
over  it  hangs  the  new  picture  which  mam- 
ma painted,"  persisted  Leo. 

Not  only  on  the  Duchess*  face  but  on 
another  person's  present  did  Mainau's 
glance  fall ;  with  a  sudden  turn  of  the  head 
he  looked  towards  his  wife,  so  shyly  and 
yet  so  angrily,  as  if  maddened  ih^X  just  she 
should  hear  this  childish  prattle. 

"  So  it  was  you  who  confiscated  that  pic- 
ture, Raoul?"  exclaimed  the  Marshal.  "I 
allowed  myself  to  call  in  question  slightly 
the  Baroness'  declaration  that  she  did  not 
appropriate  the  sketch.  Beg  your  pardon, 
my  lady,  I  did  you  wrong."  He  nodded, 
with  a  mock  solemnity  to  Liane.  "  All  the 
same ;  it  will  be  well  cared  for  by  you, 
Raoul ;  let  it  stay  in  its  niche.  But  do 
you  know  at  what  price  the  artist  valued 
it  ?     Forty  thalers  ! " 

*•  I  must  beg  you  to  leave  it  to  me  to  set- 
tle the  compensation,"  said  Mainau,  so 
sternly  that  the  old  gentleman  sunk  back 
abashed  at  the  threatening  look  in  his 
nephew's  face ;  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the 
clenched  hand,  too,  was  raised. 

"  Good  heavens  !  don't  be  unnecessarily 
excited,  my  good  Raoul,"  soothed  the  Mar- 
shal. "Why  do  you  irritate  yourself?  I 
only  want  justice." 

Mainau  looked  gravely  at  him. 

"I  believe  it,  uncle;  only  it  would  be 
very  easy  for  you,  in  the  exercise  of  this 
justice,  to  make  a  mistake  in  the  form. 
No  one  swears  sooner  to  your  uprightness 
than  L  You  are  the  only  living  Mainau  to 
whom  I  can  hold  with  the  consciousness  of 
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my  position,  with  pride  in  the  honorable- 
ness  of  our  family.  Apropos,  there  it  oc- 
curs to  me ;  can  I  not  look  at  the  papers 
by  means  of  which  Uncle  Gisbert  made 
himself  understood  to  those  around  his 
sick-bed  ?  I  was  so  strongly  reminded  of 
him  there  in  Wolkerhausen,  as  I  stood  be- 
fore that  remarkable  portrait  of  him,  and  I 
was  shocked  to  see  how  the  picture  has 
been  injured  by  dampness  and  dust;  it 
must  be  restored.  In  his  papers  are  also 
his  parting  words  to  us." 

"  You  shall  have  them.  Must  it  be  at 
once?" 

"They  are  kept  in  one  of  the  drawers  of 
the  *  rarity*  secretary,  are  they  not?" 
asked  Raoul,  pointing  to  the  rococo  desk. 
"If  you  would  have  the  kindness  to  unlock 
it?" 

The  Marshal  was  already  on  his  feet, 
and  limped  willingly  through  this  saloon. 
He  unlocked  the  drawer  in  which  lay  the 
billet-doux  of  Countess  Trachenburg ;  tak- 
ing up  the  rose-colored  paper  with  the  tips 
of  his  fingers,  he  showed  it,  with  a  mali- 
cious smile,  to  the  Duchess. 

"Beautiful  remembrances,  your  High- 
ness, a  rosy  fragrance,  —  nothing  more  ; 
and  yet  worth  thousands  to  me  1 " 

He  laughed  and  threw  it  back  into  the 
drawer.  Then  taking  a  thick  roll  of  pa- 
pers, tied  with  a  black  ribbon,  he  gave  them 
to  Mainau. 

"  Here,  my  friend." 

"  Ah !  here  lies  on  the  top  the  directions 
concerning  Gabriel,"  said  Mainau,  as  he 
unrolled  the  package.  "It  must  have  been 
the  last  written  expression  ol  his  wishes." 
"It  was  his  last  wish,"  confirmed  the 
Marshal,  as  he  returned  to  his  chair. 

Mainau  took  out  some  other  papers  and 
laid  them  side  by  side  on  the  table. 

"Remarkable!"  he  exclaimed.  "This 
last  direction  was  written  only  a  few  hours 
before  his  death,  as  I  am  told,  yet  here  are 
the  same  peculiar  intricately  formed  char- 
acters, even  to  period  and  comma;  they 
are  perfectly  true ;  approaching  death  had 
no  power  over  the  steadiness  of  his  hand. 
And  that  is  good ;  otherwise,  how  easily 
could  this  unwitnessed  paper  be  doubted." 
The  Duchess,  curious,  took  up  the  writ- 
ten paper. 


"  Characteristic,  but  difficult  to  decipher 
is  this  hand,"  she  said.  "  *  I  expressly  de- 
clare that  the  boy  Gabriel  shall  enter  the 
priest's  vocation ;  he  shall  pray  in  the 
cloister  for  his  fallen  mother  ; ' "  she  read 
the  sentence  hesitatingly. 

"  Will  you  not  also  loot  at  these  inter- 
esting final  directions  of  a  deceased  man, 
Juliane?"  and  Mainau  turned  quietly  to 
his  wife  who,  leaning  on  the  back  of  a  high 
chair,  stood  at  a  little  distance. 

She  did  not  look  up  at  him  who  sought 
thus  to  mortify  her ;  none  of  those  around 
the  table  suspected  his  aim  ;  for  her  alone 
every  word  was  a  well-aimed  stab.  Why 
had  she  been  so  presumptuous  as  to  stretch 
out  her  hand  towards  the  shielding  veil  at 
which  Mrs.  Lohn  hinted?  Mainau  held 
two  sheets  of  papers  out  to  her,  and  with- 
out touching  them  she  compared  them  with 
dutiful  attention.  It  was  one  and  the  same 
handwriting,  one  and  the  same  flourish  at 
the  closing  words ;  besides,  these  charac- 
ters were  too  original,  too  peculiar  for  one 
to  think  even  of  falsifying,  and  yet, — 

A  servant  entering  and  delivering  a  card 
to  Mainau,  put  an  end  to  her  painful  situa- 
tion. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  exclaimed  the  Marshal,  clap- 
ping his  hand  to  his  forehead.  "  I  have 
entirely  forgotten,  Raoul.  About  an  hour 
ago  a  young  man  came  here  in  a  carriage, 
had  alighted  as  coolly  and  unconstrained 
as  if  he  intended  to  remain  here.  He  also 
said  he  came  by  your  order,  and  had  it  not 
been  my  inestimable  pleasure  to  greet  your 
Highness  just  then,  I  would  have  receivtd 
him,  to  hear  what  he  wished." 

"  To  remain  here,  Uncle ;  he  is  Leo's 
new  tutor,"  replied  Mainau,  quietly,  as  he 
laid  the  papers  carefully  together. 

The  Marshal  stooped  forward,  as  if  he 
did  not  hear  rightly. 

"  My  dear  Raoul,  I  think  I  have  misun- 
derstood you,"  said  he,  slowly  accenting 
every  word.  "Did  you  really  say  Leo's 
new  tutor  ?  Heavens !  have  I  then  been 
sleeping  for  a  month  long,  or  been  sick  and 
delirious,  that  I  know  nothing  of  this  ?  " 

Mainau^s  mouth  quivered  sarcastically. 

"  The  change  has  not  been  months  long 
in  preparation,  Uncle.  The  young  man 
was  once  before  proposed  to  me,  and  now, 
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when  I  needed  him,  I  ordered  him  to  come. 
Fortunately  he  was  just  at  liberty,  and  so 
unoccupied  that  he  has  arrived  two  days 
sooner  than  I  expected.  That  in  so  far 
does  not  suit  me,  as  I  wished  to  inform 
you  at  least  one  day  before  his  arrival.*' 

"That  will  change  little  in  my  decision, 
according  to  which  this  young  man  who 
has  thus  rained  down  upon  me  will  not  re- 
main in  Schonwerth  ! " 

Mainau  had  the  loose  papers  in  his  hand 
and  was  about  to  carry  them  back  to  the 
desk,  but  at  these  last  words,  spoken  with 
such  incredible  impertinence,  he  stood  still, 
as  if  rooted  to  the  ground,  and  turned  his 
face  back  towards  the  speaker,  while  the 
ladies  anxiously  drooped  their  eyes  before 
the  grim  fury  which  distorted  the  handsome 
man's  face. 

But  the  Marshal  was  not  to  be  intimi- 
dated ;  he  was  furious  ;  one  could  see  it  in 
his  sharp,  projected  chin,  and  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  white  fingers  clutched  the 
silk  handkerchief  in  his  lap. 

"May  one  at  least  inquire  what  has 
caused  you  to  make  this  sudden  coup 
cPetatf' 

"That  you  can  answer  yourself,  uncle," 
replied  Mainau,  with  a  slight  scorn.  **  I 
am  starting  on  a  journey  —  which  I  have 
enough  spoken  of —  for  a  long  absence ; 
the  Baroness  goes  to  Rudisdorf ;  she  will 
no  longer  instruct  Leo ;  "  at  this  cold  in- 
timation the  Duchess  lifted  her  drooped 
eyelids,  and  an  unveiled  look  of  triumph 
flashed  towards  Liane,  who  remained  quiet 
and  composed  in  her  same  position,  "and, 
which  in  truth,  is  the  chief  ground ;  we 
cannot  possibly  demand  of  the  court-priest 
that  he  shall  come  so  often  in  winter  to 
Schonwerth  to  give  Leo  religious  instruc- 
tion." 

"  Ah  !  bah  !  don't  pretend  that  to  me  ! 
you  yourself  do  not  believe  in  that  reason. 
On  the  contrary,  you  know  well  that  our 
dear  priest  has  even  lately  offered  to  in- 
struct the  cnild  in  other  braiiches." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  remember,"  replied  Mainau, 
dryly  ;  "but  with  my  distaste  for  adulierat- 
ed  history  of  mankind  or  of  nature,  you  will 
understand  me  when  I  decline  so  much 
kindness  and  sacrifice." 

"  Sir  Baron  ! "  exclaimed  the  priest. 


"Your  Reverence?"  asked  Mainau, 
slowly  and  scornfully,  measuring  the  priest 
from  under  his  half-drooped  eyelids. 

This  expression  of  contempt  in  Mainau's 
gesture  was  not  to  be  endured.  With  fury 
in  his  face  the  priest  arose,  but  the  old 
gentleman  clung  to  his  arm  with  both 
hands,  and  attempted  to  draw  him  down  to 
his  seat  again. 

"  Raoul,  I  do  not  comprehend  you  !  how 
can  you  so  insult  the  priest,  and  that,  too, 
in  the  presence  of  her  Highness,  the  Duch- 
ess?" he  cried  in  a  choking  voice. 

"Insult?"  have  I  then  spoken  of  forged 
notes  or  the  like  ?  I  ask  you  yourself,  does 
their  theology  teach  these  things  as  they 
aref  Must  jt  not,  if  it  will  remain  on  its 
basis,  obstinately  deny  many  things  which 
are  as  clear  as  the  proposition  that  twice 
two  are  four,  and  will  remain  so  to  all  eter- 
nity ?  Does  it  not  declare  heavenly  bodies 
remain  immo/able,  which  yet,  according  to 
the  everlasting  Creator's  will  and  laws, 
nttist  move  ?  Does  it  not  say  that  natural 
events,  which  must  necessarily  have  been 
the  production  of  the  powerful  intellect  of 
individuals  and  the  co-operation  of  nations, 
are  effected  through*  superhuman  good  and 
evil  spirits  ?  Does  it  not  place  the  sacred 
hocus-pocus  of  praying  before  images  and 
making  pilgrimages  above  the  efficiency  of 
the  wise  physician,  above  the  remedies  lent 
us  by  the  Creator  of  all  things ;  yes,  above 
even  the  wisdom  of  God  himself,  pretend- 
ing to  force  him  to  change  his  everlasting 
laws?" 

The  Marshal,  speechless,  clasped  his 
hands  and  sunk  back  in  his  chair. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Raoul,  I  have  nev- 
er heard  you  talk  in  this  way  before  ! " 

"  Ah,  yes  ! "  replied  Mainau,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  "you  are  right;  I  have  re- 
ally never  meddled  with  these  things ;  one 
gets  angry  at  the  weak  arguments  and 
weapons  of  the  opponent  who,  hard  pressed 
and  conscious  of  victory,  flees  behind  his 
shield  with  its  device,  *  With  God  all  things 
are  possible  ; '  and  in  the  end,  who  likes  to 
have  the  black  wasps  buzz  around  his  ears 
^hen  he  loves  God's  beautiful  world  and 
wishes  to  enjoy  it?  Out  of  this  love  of 
peace  I  have  been  a  little  shaken  through 
th€  project  for  destroying  the  witch  in  the 
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India  garden,  and  which  came  within  a 
hair  of  destroying  my  child's  sight.  I  cher- 
ish a  distrust  against  that  religious  instruc- 
tion by  which  such  weeds  so  rankly  grow, 
and  think  for  a  radical  cure  one  must  be- 
gin as  quickly  as  possible  with  the  young 
heads ;  lor  the  old  ones  who  in  thousands 
mar  this  fair  earth  are  past  improvement.*' 

"  How  unjust,  Baron  Mainau  I  Do  you 
really  think  thus  of  holy  simplicity  ?'*  cried 
the  bigoted  lady-of-honor,  who  could  no 
longer  restrain  herself.  **  Have  you  not 
yourself  lately  said  that  you  loved  that  trait 
in  woman  ?  " 

"  That  I  still  say,  my  lady,"  he  replied, 
returning  to  his  light,  frivolous  tone.  **  A 
fair,  smooth,  white  for  head  under  silken 
locks  of  hair,  which  does  not  indulge  in 
subtle  inquiry,  a  sweet,  rosy  mouth  which 
innocently  prattles,  —  how  convenient  for 
us  !  Oh,  yes,  I  love  these  women,  but —  I 
do  not  prefer  them." 

"And  when  this  silken  hair  grows  white, 
and  to  the  sweet,  rosy  mouth  the  childish, 
inexpressive  smile  n9  longer  suits,  then  one 
lays  the  plaything  in  the  corner,  —  so,  Bar- 
on Mainau  ?  "  asked  tlie  Duchess,  sharply. 

"Do  these  women  wish  it  otherwise, 
your  Highness  ?  "  returned  Mainau,  with  a 
cold  smile. 

"  Ay,  then  we  must  seek  out  quickly  our 
Latin,  our  botany,  our  chemistry,  with 
which  we  were  truly  tortured  in  our  girlish 


days,"  laughed  the  princess,  bitterly.  "  It 
was  said  of  me  that  I  comprehended  easily 
and  quickly ;  perhaps  that  has  ceased  with 
the  years ;  we  could  try  it  What  would 
you  think.  Baron  Mainau,  if  on  your  return 
from  the  Orient  I  should  greet  you  in  a 
Latin  address,  and  then  lead  you  into  my 
laboratory  and  regale  you  with  all  possible 
scientific  experiments  ?  " 

"  Phew  !  a  blue-stocking  in  loose  dress 
and  disordered  hair!"  cried  Mainau,  join- 
ing in  the  laugh.  "Your  Highness,  this 
antipathy  is  ineradically  rooted  in  my  soul ; 
but  I  suddenly  conceive  there  could  be 
women's  minds  which  might  intelligently 
follow  the  tracks  of  Nature,  and^  like  men's, 
seek  to  unlock  her  treasures ;  who,  with 
the  clear  glance  possess  the  inconquerable 
impulse ;  who  could  study  independently, 
without  the  leading-strings  of  tradition,  and 
trace  down  to  their  sources  the  wonderful 
appearances  on  our  planet,  and  yet  could 
make  this  impulse  hold  the  second  place, 
while  they  say  that  the  cherishing  of  the 
sacred  flame  on  the  household  hearth,  the 
binding  together  the  family  in  their  soft, 
gentle,  yet  strong  arms,  is  the  first  object 
of  their  life." 

"  My  dear  Baron  Mainau,  perhaps  you 
will  find  a  great  arti<«t  who  could  paint  for 
you  such  a  wife,"  exclaimed  the  lady  atten- 
dant, with  a  malicious  titter,  while  the 
Duchess,  with  a  vehement  gesture,  arose. 
yulia  A,  Sprague, 
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An  angel  stood  midway  upon  the  stairs,  — 

The  shining  stairs  that  lead  to  perfect  bliss, 
But  ere  he  vanished  in  the  upper  world, 

He  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  on  this. 

Within  his  book,  where  kindly  deeds  were  traced, — 

Were  traced  in  words  of  liquid,  living  light. 
He  yearned  to  make  one  loving  record  more 

Before  he  bade  this  earthly  sphere  "  good- night." 

In  vain  he  waited  ;  on  the  battle-field, — 
The  battle- field  where  blood  flowed  free  as  rain, 

Men  fiercely  wrangled  tor  their  selfish  ends. 
Nor  gave  one  thought  to  others'  need  or  pain. 

The  angel  turned  away  his  sorrowing  eyes, — 
His  sorrowing  eyes  towards  the  mountain  side, 

Where,  bathed  in  light  from  out  the  western  skies, 
The  hamlet  seemed  in  golden  glory  dy^.,^.^^^  byGoOglc 
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But,  ah !  beneath  the  lowly  cottage  roof,  — 
The  roof  where  Peace  her  snowy  wings  should  told, 

The  tongue  of  Slander  wrought  its  cruel  wrong, 
And  men  grew  selBsh  in  their  greed  for  gold. 

He  turned  his  gaze  toward  the  mount  of  fame, — 
The  mount  of  fame  which  thousands  sought  to  climb ; 

"Surely,"  thought  he  "men's  hearts  must  purer  grow 
Before  they  struggle  for  the  height  sublime  !  " 

Alas !  the  angel  saw  with  mute  surprise,  — 

With  mute  surprise  that  filled  his  loving  soul, 
Men's  evil  passions  made  the  very  means 

By  which  they  sought  to  reach  the  longed-for  goal. 

Again  he  turned ;  but  ere  he  closed  the  book,  — 

The  book  in  which  kind  deeds  were  written  down. 
His  strong  glance  pierced  the  misty  clouds  of  smoke 

That  hung  above  the  city  like  a  crown. 

A  poor  old  woman,  wrinkled,  worn  and  gray, — 

Gray  with  the  frosts  of  weary,  burdened  years, 
Amid  the  city's  busy,  bustling  crowd 

Forced  her  slow  way,  with  manydoubts  and  fears. 

Her  trembling  arms  upheld  a  clumsv  tray  — 

A  tray  on  which,  with  tasteful  care,  were  spread 
A  few  frail  toys  to  catch  the  passing  eye. 

And  these  to  her  were  raiment,  fire  and  bread. 

The  careless  crowd  passed  on  with  eager  haste,  — 

With  eager  haste  the>  fill  the  narrow  street, 
And  mid  the  rush  the  trembling  woman's  tray, 

With  all  its  toys,  lay  shattered  at  her  feet. 

A  cry  of  anguish  floated  on  the  air,  — 

The  air  so  used  to  tones  of  deep  dismay  ; 
A  few  cold  glances  from  the  thoughtless  throng, 

And  each  pursued  his  eager,  selfish  way. 

But,  lo !  one  fair  young  girl,  in  splendor  dressed,  — 

Dressed  with  a  skill  which  wealth  alone  can  show, 
Stepi>ed  from  the  crowd,  —  her  tender,  pitying  eyes 

Bedim med  with  tears  tor  this  poor  woman's  woe. 

She  snatched  her  hat  from  oflf  her  clustering  curls,  — 

The  cl6stering  curls,  with  dancing  sunbeams  dyed, 
And,  throwing  first  her  purse  within  its  crown,  ' 

She  passed  it  round  amid  the  living  tide. 

A  tender  chord  in  each  man's  heart  was  touched, — 

Was  touched  with  pity  scarcely  felt  before ; 
They  gathered  round  the  woman's  broken  wares, 

And  each  gave  freely  from  his  bounteous  store. 

The  angel  saw ;  and  with  a  cry  ot  joy,  — 

Of  joy  that  reached  to  heaven's  Suhlimest  height, 
Penned  down  the  deed  within  his  golden  book. 

And  swiftly  bore  it  to  the  realms  of  light. 

E,  E,  Bfown, 
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The  Recognition  of  Friends  in  the  Future  World. 


THIS  is  a  subject  ot  universal  interest 
Shall  we  know  our  friends  in  the 
spirit  land  ?  Shall  we  be  able  to  recognize 
them  as  individual  beings,  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  them  which  we  sustained  in  this 
world  ?  Shall  we  be  permitted  to  see  our 
parents,  brothers,  sisters,  children  and 
friends,  as  such,  converse^ with  them,  re- 
count the  pleasures  of  earth,  and  together 
rise  on  the  expanding  wings  of  joy  and 
love  through  the  illimitable  regions  ot  the 
celestial  kingdom  ? 

These  are  questions  which  come  home 
to  the  soul  of  every  person  in  the  hour  of 
calm  meditation  upon  the  relations  of  the 
two  worlds,  and  invest  the  idea  of  future 
existence  with  a  vast  increase  of  bliss  or 
misery,  according  as  we  answer  them  in 
the  affirmative  or  the  negative.  We  will 
endeavor  to  approach  the  subject,  then, 
with  an  idea  commensurate  with  its  impor- 
tance, and  gain  all  the  light  we  can,  both 
from  nature  and  revelation. 

We  uke  foi  granted,  now,  the  belief  in 
an  immortal  state  of  existence.  It  is  no 
part  of  our  plap  to  prove  this.  Consider- 
ing this  as  settled  by  the  testimony  of  the 
human  soul  and  the  Scriptures,  we  proceed 
to  investigate  the  conditions  and  modes  of 
man's  existence  in  the  spirit  land. 

If  we  are  to  exist  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  body,  what  is  to  exist  ?  Evidently  not 
the  material  part.  This  decays  and  min- 
gles with  the  dust.  The  Spirit  has  re- 
vealed to  us  that  '*  flesh  and  blood  can  not 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  neither  doth 
corruption  inherit  incorruption."  No  cor- 
ruptible matter  can  enter  that  purely  spir- 
itual state.  It  is,  then,  the  immaterial  part, 
the  mind,  that  is  to  exist  after  the  event  of 
death.  This  shall  exist  in  a  state  of  separ- 
ation from  the  body,  either  alone  or  in  al- 
liance with  some  other  element,  of  which 
we  in  this  world  are  ignorant  Yet  the 
separation  of  the  soul  and  body  does  not 
destroy  the  identity  of  the  former,  or  change 
its  essential  character.  We  must  maintain 
this  unless  we  acknowledge  that  the -mind 
depends  upon  the  material  organization  en- 
tirely for  its  preservation  and  action,  and 


that  it  is  capable  of  being  frittered  away* 
resolved  into  parts,  and  in  its  essential  na- 
ture changed.  We  can  not  admit  this  idea* 
for  It  is  hostile  to  all  our  legitimate  ideas 
of  the  human  mind.  Our  consaousness 
tells  us  that  the  mind  is  a  unity  in  and  of 
itself.  It  manifests  its  .'It  in  different 
modes,  under  different  circumstances.  To 
enable  it  thus  to  manifest  itself,  God  has 
endowed  it  with  certam  powers  or  faculties. 
These  faculties  are  not  so  many  elements 
or  parts  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  mind,  as  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  acid  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  air  and  water,  or  the  woody  i>art, 
bark  and  sap  enter  into  the  com^>osition  of 
the  tree.  It  is  a  unit,  an  individual  sub- 
stance. It  cannot  be  divided  except  by 
destroying  its  entire  existence.  So  much 
our  consciousnes  teaches  us. 

In  this  mind,  as  a  unity,  reside  our  con- 
sciousness, our  identity,  our  memory,  our 
affections  and  all  the  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions of  our  being.  The  body  is  the  house 
we  live  in.  It  is  only  the  temporal  resi- 
dence of  the  mind  while  dwelling  in  this 
world.  When  it  has  fulfilled  its  office  it  is 
cast  ofT^  taken  to  pieces,  dissolved,  like  any 
dwelling-house  that  has  outlived  its  useful- 
ness, while  the  mind,  entering  into  a  new 
sphere  of  existence,  continues  to  live  and 
progress  as  our  Creator  designed. 

Now  if  the  mind  is  a  unity,  its  several 
powers  or  faculties  will  exist  after  it  leaves 
the  body,  and  act  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  under  which  they  arc  placed.  These 
laws,  as  applied  to  the  mind,  are  the  same 
in  both  worlds,  for  they  pertain  to  the  im- 
material part  that  exists  alike  in  both. 
The  memory,  for  instance,  will  be  active  in 
retaining  knowledge  in  the  spirit  land  as 
here.  It  will  call  up  events  of  the  past, 
and  enable  us  to  live  over  again  the  acts 
and  scenes  pertaining  to  our  existence  on 
earth.  The  imagination  will  be  active  in 
forming  beautiful  and  gorgeous  scenes, 
upon  which  we  love  to  gaze.  The  emo- 
tions will  exist  there  as  here,  and  contrib- 
ute to  our  enjoyment.  The  love  of  friends 
and  kindred  will  be  manifest,  too,  though 
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freed  from  the  grossness  which  too  often 
characterizes  it  In  this  imperfect  and  sen- 
sual world. 

Is  not  this  the  idea  which  we  generally 
haye  when  our  thoughts  are  turned  towards 
the  spirit  land  ?  Do  we  ever  think  of  liv- 
ing there  without  the  exercise  of  those  fac- 
ulties which  contribute  to  our  enjoyment 
here  ?  Can  we  for  a  moment  indulge  the 
thought  that  we  shall  exist  in  a  state  where 
we  shall  not  see  our  friends,  or  exercise 
the  powers  with  which  we  are  endowed  ? 
Do  we  conceive  of  heaven  without  kindred, 
without  friends  and  fond  remembrances, 
pure  affections,  loving  hearts  ?  Do  we  ever 
think  that  these  ties  which  bind  our  souls 
together  and  strengthen  them  here,  will  be 
forever  dissolved  when  the  spirit  leaves  its 
frail,  clayey  tenement  ?  Do  we  really  be- 
lieve that  all  this  rich  wealth  of  the  heart 
will  be  swept  away  on  our  passage  across 
the  Jordan  of  death  ?  Ah,  no !  no !  The 
poet  uttered  a  great  truth,  to  which  all 
hearts  will  respond,  when  he  exclaimed : 

*•  They  sin  who  tell  us  love  can  die : 
With  life  all  other  pamiont  fly, 
All  othert  are  but  vanity. 

But  love  is  indestructible, 

Its  holy  flame  forever  bumeth. 

From  heaven  it  came,  to  heaven  retumeth ; 

Too  oft  on  earth  a  troubled  guest,  — 

At  times  deceived,  at  times  oppressed. 

It  here  is  tried  and  purified. 

Then  has  in  heaven  iu  perfect  rest ; 

It  soweth  here  with  toil  and  care,  — 

But  the  harvest-time  of  love  is  iJUrw.^* 

Thus  all  instinctively  believe.  We  can 
not  for  a  moment  admit  that  we  are  to  ex- 
ist hereafter  without  those  sentiments  and 
emotions  which  our  Heavenly  Father  has 
given  us  for  our  highest  enjoyment  in  this 
world.  This  belief  is  founded  in  the  natu- 
ral instincts  of  our  souls.  It  is  so  inefiace- 
ably  impressed  upon  our  souls  that  nothing 
can  erase  it  Here  reason  and  instinct 
agree. 

If  one  part  of  our  mind  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed; if  memory,  imagination,  reason, 
affection,  or  any  other  single  faculty,  is  to 
be  taken  away,  what  assurance  have  we 
that  the  other  parts  or  faculties  may  not  be 
taken  also  ?  And  finally  the  whole  mind 
might  be  destroyed,  and  that  which  was 
created   immortal  would   become  mortal 


We  fall  back  upon  the  teachings  of  con- 
sciousness. The  mind  is  a  unity.  All  its 
powers,  as  a  unity,  are  to  exist  in  the  future 
world.  With  this  position  only  can  we 
reconcile  the  doctrine  of  immortality  at  all, 
or  believe  that  man  will  exist  in  the  spirit 
world  as  an  individual  human  being. 

The  mind,  then,  is  a  unit  It  is  to  exist 
hereafter  as  a  unit  All  its  powers  will 
remain  there  and  be  called  Into  action. 
Upon  their  action  depends  our  continued 
happiness.  We  have  faculties  here  which 
unite  us  together,  —  the  social  and  affec- 
lional  faculties  of  our  being.  These  will 
exist  in  the  spirit  world  also.  We  have 
faculties  which  enable  us  to  recognize  our 
friends  here ;  we  shall  have  the  same  facul- 
ties, which  will  enable  us  to  recognize  our 
friends  there.  The  recognition  will  be  of 
the  mind,  not  of  the  body,  for  the  body  will 
not  be  there.  Spirit  will  communicate  with 
spirit  in  holy  and  afiectionate  communion, 
and  thus  fill  out  the  measure  of  our  mutual 
joys. 

Is  it  said  that  all  this  is  speculation  ? 
Then  it  is  speculation  founded  on.  the  ac- 
tion of  the  human  mind,  according  to  the 
laws  which  God  has  given  us,  and  these 
laws  pertaining  to  the  mind  are  just  as  as- 
certainable in  comprehension,  and  elfective 
in  operation  as  those  pertaining  to  outward 
nature  or  the  human  body.  But  we  art,  not 
left  solely  to  the  argument  derived  from  the 
human  mind. 

We  turn  to  the  teachings  of  revelation 
which  bear  upon  the  subject ;  and  here  we 
notice  the  fact  that  where  the  sacred  writ- 
ers treat  of  our  existence  in  the  future 
state,  they  allude  to  our  individual  exist- 
ence. When  Jesus  spoke  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus  from  the  dead  he  addressed 
his  sister,  saying; :  "  Thy  brother  shall  rise 
again,''  implying  that  the  identical  person 
who  departed  should  rise  as  such,  and  his 
relatives  would  recognize  him  in  this  char- 
acter. The  Apostle  Paul,  when  treating  of 
the  resurrection,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Cor- 
inthians, says :  "  As  we  (as  individuals) 
have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  so  we 
(the  same  persons)  shall  also  bear  the  image 
of  the  heavenly."  As  individual  personal- 
ities we  exist  in  this  world,  distinguished 
from    others    by   certain    characteristics. 
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Thus  shall  we  enter  the  resurrection  state 
as  peculiar  and  distinctive  individuals. 
We  shall  not  be  merged,  as  some  suppose^ 
into  the  great  ocean  of  infinity,  or  exist  in 
a  state  of  unrecognizable  union  with  the 
great  mass  of  human  souls,  but  we  shall 
dwell  there  as  individual  entities,  bearing 
the  same  personal  relations  to  each  other 
as  here. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  all  those  passages 
which  speak  of  man's  transition  from  one 
world  to  another.  All  are  to  be  raised  as 
individuals,  not  as  a  united  and  inseparable 
body.  Jesus  says,  "In  my  Father's  house 
are  many  mansions,"  implying  that  many 
persons,  as  individuals,  are  to  occupy 
these  mansions,  or  apartments.  Paul  says, 
"  Now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but 
then  face  to  face ;  now  I  know  in  part,  but 
then  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am 
known.''  Here  individual  entity  is  plainly 
implied  in  the  expressions  "  we  see,"  "  I 
know,"  "face  to  face."  The  revelator 
heard  "every  creature  in  heaven,  on  earth 
and  under  the  earth,  rendering  glory  unto 
the  Fat^her  and  the  Son,"  which  means 
that  each  person,  as  a  person,  did  this. 

If  we  are  to  be  raised,  then,  as  individual 
existences,  we  shall  retain  our  personal  or 
mental  identity,  our  memory,  our  conscious- 
ness, and  all  those  powers  that  enable  us 
to  recognize  each  other,  as  each  will  retain 
and  possess  his  distinctive  mental  pecu- 
liarities the  same  as  when  dwelling  here 
upon  the  earth. 

Again,  the  sacred  writers  speak  of  heaven 
as  a  social  staU^  where  frien^  meets  friend, 
and  soul  unites  with  soul.  Paul  says  to 
the  Tbessalonians,  "  I  would  not  have  you 
ignorant,  brethren,  concerning  them  who 
are  asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not,  even  as  oth- 
ers who  have  no  hope.  For  if  we  believe 
that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  them 
also  who  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with 
him."  Here  the  idea  of  union  is  brought 
out  And  it  was  this  idea  of  their  being 
united  together,  and  to  Jesus,  that  gave 
consolation  to  them  that  mourned,  smd 
made  significant  the  inference  which  the 
apostle  drew  from  his  statement:  "Where- 
fore comfort  one  another  with  these  words." 
There  could  be  little  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  friends  are  to  exist  in  the  fu- 


ture world  and  yet  be  entirely  ignorant  of 
one  another ;  that  affections  dwell  in  the 
soul,  and  there  are  no  objects  upon  whom 
to  bestow  them.  Heaven  would  be  no 
heaven  to  me  if  I  should  be  deprived  of  the 
society  of  friends  and  kindred  there.  It 
would  be  but  a  mockery  to  give  me  ties  to 
bind  me  to  my  friends,  and  then  place  me 
where  these  ties  would  be  inactive  and  use- 
less. It  would  be  like  holdmg  up  before 
the  hungry  man  tempting  viands,  yet  so 
fax  out  of  his  reach  that  he  could  not  par- 
take of  them.  The  comfort  consists  in  giv- 
ing satisfaction  to  the  soul,  as  the  hungry 
man  is  satisfied  only  in  eating  the  food 
which  his  physical  nature  craves.  And 
this  satisfaction  can  be  obtained  only  in  the 
society  of  kindred  spirits.  This  alone  will 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  social  nature, 
and  fill  up  the  measure  of  our  Jovs. 
Hence  Jesus  and  his  disciples  generally 
speak  of  the  future  world  as  a  social  sUtc 
The  inhabitants  of  that  sUte  exist  as  indi- 
viduals, but  not  alone,  like  prisoners  in 
their  solitary  cells.  They  dwell  with  their 
brethren,  their  friends,  angels,  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect,  their  Saviour  and 
their  God. 

At  the  transfiguration  of  Jesus,  Moses 
and  Elias  are  represented  as  talking  with 
him.  They  had  not  lost  their  social  char- 
acter. They  delighted  in  the  society  of 
kindred  and  loving  souls.  And  it  was  this 
feature  which  made  the  occasion  a  happy 
one,  and  caused  Peter  to  exclaim,  "  Lord, 
it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here." 

John  says :  "  Beloved,  now  are  we  the 
sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be ;  but  we  know  that  when 
he  (Christ)  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like 
him ;  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is."  They 
knew  not  the  precise  condition  in  which 
they  would  exist  in  the  spirit  worid,  but 
they  believed  they  would  be  with  Jesus 
their  Saviour,  and  that  they  would  be  like 
him  and  see  him  in  his  true  character. 
In  this  is  implied  the  idea  of  union,  so- 
ciability, oneness  of  feeling  and  purpose. 
Those  whom  the  revelator  describes  as 
rendering  **  blessing,  honor,  glory  and  pow- 
er unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throue, 
and  unto  the  Lamb  forever  and  ever,"  are 
represented  as  doing  this  in  concert  and 
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harmony,  thus  indicating  the  exercise  of 
their  social  powers. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  tor  us  to 
conceive  of  a  heaven  which  was  not  social 
in  its  nature.  This  element  enters  into 
much  of  our  enjoyment  on  earth.  How 
large  a  proportion  of  our  happiness  consists 
in  mingling  with  our  fellow  men,  convers- 
ing with  them,  opening  to  them  the  secrets 
of  our  heart's  joys  and  sorrows,  and  seek- 
ing sympathy  and  encouragement  from 
them  !  What  a  blank  would  this  world  be 
without  friendship,  mutual  expression  of 
confidence,  the  heart-felt  communion  ot 
souls !  Were  these  all  taken  away  we 
should  have  little  to  bind  us  to  earth. 
From  these,  next  to  communion  with  God, 
our  chiefest  pleasure  comes. 

**  How  blest  the  sacred  tie  that  binds 

In  union  sweet  according  minds ! 

How  switt  the  heavenly  course  they  run 

Whose  hearts  and  faith  and  hopes  are  one  ! " 

There  is  even  "  a  generous  pleasure  "  in 
the  expression  of  Sjrrapathy  with  the  woes 
of  kindred  hearts.  Much  of  our  enjoyment 
Is  derived  from  relieving  their  sufferings 
and  sharing  their  sorrows.  Shall  we  not 
have  the  same  nature  and  the  same  attri- 
butes in  the  spirit  world  ?  Shall  we  not 
there  also  experience  the  pleasure  of  exer- 
cising sympathy  for  others?  Here  our 
hearts  agree  with  the  Scripture  utterances. 
Jesus  says  thai  ''joy  shall  be  in  heaven 
over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  more  than 
over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  that  need 
no  repentance.''  The  sufferings  of  sinners 
on  earth,  and  joy  at  their  conversion,  affect 
angels  and  just  persons  in  heaven.  They 
S]rmpathize  with  the  inhabitants  of  earth, 
and  their  joy  will  not  be  full  and  complete 
tni  every  sinner  is  reclaimed  and  made  pure 
and  happy.  Can  we  doubt,  if  such  sympa- 
thy exists  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  worlds,  that  there  will  be  abundant 
sympathy  manifested  by  the  kindred  spirits 
of  heaven  who  are  united  in  holier  and 
more  intimate  relations  ? 

We  turn  to  the  expressions  uttered  by 
Jesus  in  his  prayer  to  God,  a  short  time 
previous  to  his  crucifixion :  **  Father,  I  will 
that  they  also  whom  thou  bast  given  me  be 
with  me  where  I  am.**  This  is  an  expres- 
sion of  a  desire  springing  up  from  a  sym- 


pathetic heart,  that  those  dear  ones,  his 
disciples,  his  friends  and  followers,  whom 
the  Father  had  given  him,  might  be  per- 
mitted to  come  to  him  after  he  should  have 
passed  away  from  earth.  It  is  a  sincere 
and  heartfelt  desire  which  all  feel  when 
they  are  about  to  depart,  or  to  bid  farewell 
to  cherished  friends.  Here  is  seen  the  Au- 
man  side  of  Jesus'  character,  for  he  is  not 
"an  high  priest  who  cannot  be  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities."  Like 
us  he  indulged  human  feelings  and  sympa- 
thies, "yet  without  sin." 

He  desired  that  all  whom  the  Father 
had  given  him  might  be  with  him  and  share 
his  love.  Who  were  given  him?  Pro- 
spectively, all  men.  "Ask  of  me  and  I 
will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inher- 
itance, and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
for  thy  possession."  "  The  Father  loveth 
the  Son,  and  hath  given  him  all  things  (/.  e, 
all  men)  into  his  hands."  Jesus  accepts 
all,  even  those  who  are  now  sinners  and 
enemies.  He  came  to  reclaim  them  and 
make  them  pure  and  holy,  fit  to  enjoy  his 
love  and  his  kingdom.  He  will  seek  and 
save  the  lost  ones.  He  will  draw  all  men 
unto  himself.  He  will  gather  all  the  wan- 
derers into  his  fold,  when  there  shall  be 
"one  fold  and  one  Shepherd."  He  will 
wipe  away  tears  from  all  faces,  destroy 
death  and  him  that  has  the  power  of  death, 
cause  sorrow  and  sighing  to  flee  away, 
when  "  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neith- 
er sorrow  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be 
any  more  pain ;  for  the  former  things  are 
passed  away." 

After  having  banished  sin  and  sorrow 
from  human  souls,  will  Jesus  be  content  to 
leave  them  and  go  off  into  some  distant 
corner  of  the  universe  and  dwell  apart  from 
them  forever  ?  No ;  he  will  desire  to  be 
with  them.  As  he  is  united  to  the  Father, 
so  he  desires  that  the  children  of  the  Fath- 
er, whom  he  has  redeemed  and  fitted  to  en- 
joy the  blessings  of  his  spiritual  kingdom, 
may  be  united  to  him.  To  this  feeling  he 
gave  utterance  in  his  prayer.  "  I  pray  for 
them  also  who  shall  believe  on  me  through 
their  word ;  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as 
thou.  Father,  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  us  ;  and  the  glory 
which  thou  gavest  me,  I  have  given  them, 
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.    .    .    that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in 
one." 

As  they  shall  know  each  other,  and  in 
harmony  commune  together  and  with  him, 
as  he  communes  with  the  Father,  so  shall 
they  spend  an  eternity  of  elevated  and  spir- 
itual communion,  glorifying  him  and  the 
Father,  sympathizing  with  each  other,  and 
together  rising  in  knowledge,  holiness  and 


truth,  towards  the  great  Source  of  all  wis- 
dom and  truth. 

Thus  shall  the  ties  which  death  seems 
to  sever  here  be  rejoined  in  the  glorious 
"fatherland,"  when 

**  Soon  or  late  we  reach  that  coast, 
O^er  life  8  rough  ocean  driven. 

We  shall  rejoice,  no  wanderer  lost, 
A  iamily  in  heaven  I " 

J.  S.  Lee. 


Ten    Years. 


THERE  were  five  of  us  school-girls 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  repairing 
daily  to  the  little  recitation  room  to  discuss 
simultaneously  our  noon  lunch,  the  knotty 
points  in  our  Latin  lesson  or  other  imme- 
diate work,  and  our  plans  and  hopes  for 
the  future.  There  were  other  girls  who 
stayed  in  the  school -house  at  noon,  but 
they  did  not  belong  to  the  graduating  class 
i  of  which  we  five  were  august  members,  and 
we  being  rather  inclined  to  look  down  upon 
them  from  our  preeminence,  they  instinc- 
tively remained  at  a  proper  distance  from 
our  exclusive  circle.  On  the  other  hand 
there  were  quite  a  number  of  other  girls 
belonging  to  the  graduating  class,  but  they 
all  lived  so  near  the  school-house  that  they 
invariably  went  home  to  spend  the  noon 
intermission. 

We  were  nearing  the  end  of  our  last 
term,  and  the  important  topic  day  after  day 
with  us  was  the  graduating  exercises,  now 
so  soon  to  take  place.  But  one  sultry 
noon  our  interest  in  this  hitherto  all-ab- 
sorbing topic  flagged.  Our  essays  were  all 
completed  and  copied,  and  were  even  tied 
up  with  dainty  white  ribbons.  We  had  re- 
viewed again  and  again  all  our  lessons, 
until  we  could  repeat  the  chemistry  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  could  read  page  after 
page  of  our  Virgil  without  so  much  as 
glancing  at  the  book,  and  so  on  through 
the  list  of  our  studies,  — that  is,  all  of  us 
except  Dora,  who  was,  we  admitted,  the 
dunce  of  the  class.  Dora  even  admitted  it 
herself.  *'  Somebody  must  be  at  the  foot 
of  the  class,  you  know,"  she  said.  "It 
may  as  well  be  me  as  another.  And  I  con- 
sole myself  with  thinking  that  if  I  were  in 
some  other  class  my  attainments  might 


seem  quite  respectable ;  but  you  are  all  so 
brilliant ! " 
And  Dora  was  quite  incapable  of  satire. 
To  go  back  to  the  summer  noon  and  our 
conversation.  We  very  naturally  fell  to 
talking  of  the  parting  that  was  near  at 
hand,  and  to  wondering  what  the  future 
might  have  in  store  for  us. 

"  As  you  will,  so  you  may  be,"  cried  Kate 
Farron.  "  If  we  are  to  believe  the  philos- 
ophers, we  may  be  and  do  whatever  we 
choose  to  be  and  do.  Til  tell  you  what, 
girls  I  let  us  tell  each  other  here,  to-day, 
what  we  desire  most  of  all  things  should 
befall  us  in  the  next  ten  years,  and  then 
let  us  meet  ten  years  from  to-day  and  re- 
port to  each  other  whether  fate  has  granted 
or  withheld  what  we  wished." 

Of  course  such  a  proposition  was  hailed 
with  acclamation  by  the  sentimental  school 
girls  that  we  were ;  by  all  of  us,  at  least, 
except  Dora. 

"  If  I  should  make  such  a  promise,"  she 
said,  "  I  am  afraid  I  should  forget  the  day 
and  date  before  the  ten  years  were  over." 

"  You  must  put  it  down  in  your  journal, 
stupid,  of  course,"  said  Fanny  Lee. 

Fanny  was  not  ill-natured.  The  "stu- 
pid "  was  only  a  school-girPs  extravagant 
phraseology.  We  often  called  Dora  stu- 
pid, and  she  never  seemed  to  mind  it  at 
all.  Indeed,  she  would  sometimes  say, 
deprecatingly,  "  I  am  only  stupid  Dora,  you 
know." 

We  all  kept  journals,  wherein  we  record- 
ed all  our  hopes  and  aspirations  in  the 
most  flowery  language  at  our  command. 
It  is  quite  common  for  people  of  mature 
years  to  ridicule  the  practice  of  keeping  a 
journal  as  a  piece  of  school-girl  folly,  but  I 
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am  inclined  to  take  up  arms  in  its  defence. 
It  opens  an  innocent  escape-valve  for  a 
vast  deal  of  mock  sentimentality ;  and  if 
the  journal- Keeper  can  only  bring  herself 
to  commit  the  successive  volumes  to  the 
flames  as  fast  as  they  are  filled,  the  practice 
of  keeping  a  journal  seems  to  me  altogeth- 
er excellent. 

Kate's  proposition  pleased  us  so  much 
that  we  instantly  agreed  to  become,  then 
and  there,  our  own  prophets  for  the  future, 
to  write  down  the  prophecies  in  our  re- 
ispective  journals,  and  to  meet  ten  years 
from  that  day,  at  some  place  to  be  there- 
after decided  upon,  when  we  would  report 
the  fulfilment  or  non-fulfilment  of  our  de- 
sires. 

"Come,  Abbie,  you  shall  begin,"  said 
Kate.  "  While  we  finish  our  lunch  you 
shall  tell  us  what  you  would  like  most  of 
all  things  in  the  world.  We  can  remember 
it  and  write  it  down  afterwards." 

Abbie  Waldron  was  the  best  scholar  in 
our  class.  She  was  an  undemonstrative 
girl,  who  won  the  affections  of  those  about 
her  by  some  subtle  power  of  which  she 
seemed  quite  unconscious.  We  unques- 
tioningly  admitted  her  superiority,  and 
loved  her  in  spite  of  it,  though  we  won- 
dered why  we  did  so,  since  she  neither 
seemed  to  care  for  our  love  nor  return  it. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  those  days 
we  measured  affection  chiefly  by  its  out- 
ward and  visible  manifestations.  Abbie 
was  an  orphan.  She  had  a  home  with  her 
brother,  who  was  a  Methodist  minister. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Abbie,  thoughtfully, 
in  answer  to  Kate,  "  that  I  must  teach  as 
soon  as  I  get  through  school,  in  order  to 
support  myself.  I 'don't  think  I  shall  dis- 
like to  teach,  but  there  is  something  else  I 
should  like  a  great  deal  better  than  teach- 
ing school  here.  If  I  could  be  just  what  I 
desire  to  be  above  all  other  things,  I  would 
be  a  missionary  and  the  wife  of  a  mission- 
ary. You  remember  St.  John  Rivers  in  Jane 
Eyre.  I  admire  him  more  than  any  other 
character  in  all  the  books  of  fiction  that  I 
have  ever  read.  If  a  man  like  him,  so  pure, 
so  passionless,  so  devoted  to  duty,  would 
ask  me  to  share  his  lot  and  work  with  him, 
it  seems  to  me  that  1  should  be  perfectly 
happy." 


*•  If  Abbie  should  be  the  missionary  that 
she  wishes  to  be,  she  probably  would  not 
feel  like  coming  all  the  way  home  to  attend 
our  meeting  ten  years  hence,"  said  practi- 
cal Dora* 

**  But  I  could  write  you  a  letter  to  be 
read  when  you  meet,"  said  Abbie,  earnest- 
ly, "and  you  could  each  write  me  a  letter 
that  day,  and  send  them  all  together." 

"You  are  quite  welcome  to  your  mis- 
sionary for  all  of  me,"  said  Kate.  "  I  am 
sure  I  don't  want  him.  Come,  Dora,  you 
sit  next.    Tell  us  what  you  would  like." 

"  Oh,  leave  me  till  the  last,"  said  Dora, 
with  a  laugh,  "  and  after  the  rest  of  you 
have  chosen  what  you  will  have,  I  will  take 
what's  left.  It  would  be  monotonous  if 
two  of  us  should  want  the  same  thing,  and 
I  should  be  sorry  to  appropriate  the  very 
fate  to  myself  that  somebody  else  had  se- 
lected, for  I  am  not  very  particular." 

"  It  is  more  probable  that  you  want  a  lit- 
tle time  to  think  up  what  you  will  say," 
said  I. 

"  Well.  I  won't  deny  that,"  said  Dora. 

"You  shall  come  next,  then,  Fanny," 
said  Kate ;  "  but  wait  till  I  get  my  pencil 
sharpened,"  for  the  lunch  baskets  were  laid 
aside  now,  and  we  were  ready  to  take 
notes. 

To  Fanny  Lee  attached  the  interest  of 
being  an  engaged  young  lady  in  the  midst 
of  a  group  of  girls,  who  never  looked  at  the 
sparkling  solitaire  that  adorned  her  finger 
without  wondering  how  it  would  seem  to 
have  a  lover  and  be  engaged.  Fanny  was 
an  only  child  and  the  darling  of  her  doting 
parents,  who  could  refuse  her  nothing. 
She  was  a  warm-hearted,  impulsive  girl, 
who  got  more  marks  for  misdemeanors 
than  all  the  rest  of  us  put  together,  but 
who  was,  nevertheless,  as  great  a  favorite 
with  the  teachers  as  Abbie  herself,  who 
never  received  a  demerit  in  the  whole 
school  course. 

"  My  lot,"  said  Fanny,  with  a  smile  and 
a  blush  and  downcast  eyes,  turning,  half- 
unconsciously,  as  she  spoke,  the  ring  round 
and  round  on  her  finger,  "  my  lot  will,  I 
suppose,  be  the  ordinary  lot  of  women,  and 
I  don't  desire  anything  different,  for  that 
seems  to  me  the  happiest  lot  of  all.  I  shall 
marry  Frank  by  and  by,  as  soon  as  my 
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mother  is  willing,  for  she  does  not  think  I 
am  old  enough  yet,  and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
she  does  not  like  Frank  very  much,  and 
she  hopes  that  we  shall  tire  ot  each  other 
and  break  off  our  engagement  I  heard 
her  tell  pa  so.  She  thinks  that  Frank  is  a 
spoiled  child,  and  that  his  father  gives  him 
too  much  money  and  too  much  liberty  for 
his  own  good.  But  then,  Tm  a  spoiled 
child,  too,  and  so  thereMl  be  a  pair  of  us," 
and  Fanny*s  merry  laugh  was  contagious. 
"I  am  sure  that  I  shall  never,  never  change. 
I  shall  never  love  anybody  else  except 
Frank  Wallace,  and  I  shall  love  him  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  expect  that  I  shall  be  a 
model  housekeeper  ten  years  from  now, 
and  you  shall  meet  with  m«,  and  Abbie 
shall  direct  that  important  letter  that's  to 
come  half  round  the  globe  to  Mrs.  Frank 
Wallace." 

We  all  laughed  at  the  defiant  air  with 
which  Fanny  gave  utterance  to  her  invita- 
tion, and  after  a  little  nonsensical  chat 
about  wedding  cake  and  bridal  favors,  Kate 
called  upon  me  to  tell  what  I  would  choose 
for  myself. 

I,  Belle  Anthon,  like  Abbie,  was  an  or- 
phan. My  father  was  lost  at  sea  when  I 
was  an  infant,  and  my  mother  had  died 
when  I  was  five  years  old.  I  lived  with 
my  grandma  Anthon,  who  having  reared 
iix  sons  and  two  daughters  to  manhood 
and  womanhood,  had  seen  them,  one  by 
one,  pass  beyond  the  veil,  and  I  was  all  she 
had  left  in  the  world. 

"  I  think,"  said  I,  "that  the  nicest  thing 
in  the  world,  and  the  most  desirable,  is  to 
die  J  oung.  If  I  should  live  ten  years  long- 
er I  should  be  twenty-seven.  Just  think, 
bow  horrid  old !  My  hair  would  be  turn- 
ing gray,  and  all  the  romance  of  life  would 
be  past.  My  mother  was  only  twenty-five 
when  she  died,  and  1  hope  I  shan't  live  to 
be  any  older  than  that." 

"Why,  Belle,"  said  Dora,  gently,  "it 
seems  to  me  that  you  ought  to  want  to  live 
for  the  sake  of  your  grandmother,  if  for 
nothing  else." 

"  Of  course,"  I  said,  "  I  want  to  do  my 
duty.  I  hope  I  shall  live  as  long  as  grand- 
ma does ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  she  should  live  many  years,  and 
after  I  have  closed  her  eiyes  I  shall  feel 


that  my  last  duty  is  done,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  else  to  keep  me  here." 

Grandma  Anthon  was  a  remarkably  well 
preserved  and  vigorous  woman  ot  sixty, 
and  there  was  no  reason  why  she  should 
not  continue  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
longer,  the  highly  respected  and  useful 
member  of  society  that  she  then  was. 

«  Belle  is  like  that  old  heathen  philoso- 
pher," said  Abbie,  "who  declared  that  life 
was  so  full  of  pain  and  evil  that  it  was  best 
of  all  for  man  not  to  be  born ;  the  next  best 
thing  was  for  those  that  are  born  to  die  as 
soon  as  possible." 

**  Have  you  any  request  to  make  about 
our  strewing  your  grave  with  flowers  on 
the  eventful  anniversary  of  this  day?" 
asked  saucy  Fanny  Lee. 

"  RevenoHs  h  nos  tnoutons^^  said  Kate, 
who  was  fond  of  airing  her  French  upon 
occasion.  "There  is  hardly  time  left  for 
Dora  and  me.  Come,  Dora,  are  you  not 
ready  now?" 
"  After  you,"  said  Dora. 
Kate  Farron  was  the  beauty  of  our  class. 
Bright  and  vivacious,  she  was  the  life  and 
centre  of  our  little  group.  She  had  a  step- 
mother, with  whom  she  was  never  on  good 
terms,  and  two  step-sisters,  who  were  as 
unlike  her  as  possible.  Her  father  was 
very  fond  of  Kate  and  proud  of  her  beauty 
and  talent  He  was  a  peace-loving  man, 
who  tried  hard  •  to  preserve  harmony  in  his 
domestic  cirde.  Of  course  we  had  warm 
sympathy  for  Kate,  and  thought  she  was 
dreadfully  abused  by  her  step-mother ;  but 
looking  back  in  after  years  with  clearer 
eyes,  recalling  how  high-spirited  and  self- 
willed  Kate  was,  I  am  sure  that  Mrs.  Far- 
ron had  no  easy  task  with  her,  and  I  doubt 
not  that  the  persecution  existed  wholly  in 
Kate's  imagination,  and  was  thence  trans- 
planted to  ours. 

"  I,"  said  Kate,  "  mean  to  make  a  sensa- 
tion in  society.  My  Aunt  Saltonstall,  my 
own  mother's  twin  sister,  has  wanted,  ever 
since  my  mother  died,  to  have  me  with  her, 
and  just  as  soon  as  school  closes  I  am  go- 
ing to  make  her  a  visit  of  indefinite  length. 
Cousin  Amy  is  going  to  be  married  in  the 
autumn,  and  then  auntie  will  be  alone,  and 
I  am  sure  that  she  and  I  can  persuade 
father  to  let  me  stey  with  her  all  the  time. 
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And  then  no  more  of  Mrs.  Farron's  snub- 
bing and  governing  for  me.  No,  I  thank 
you ! " 

Kate  always  called  her  mother  ''Mrs. 
Farron." 

"Don't  you  mean  to  get  married?" 
asked  Fanny. 

"Oh,  yes,  by  and  by,"  said  Kate.  "All 
in  good  time  I  mean  to  have  a  lover  and  be 
married.  But  not  for  years  yet  I- do  not 
mean  to  accept  the  first  offer  that  I  have. 
I  mean  to  study,  and  travel  and  improve 
myself,  and  by  and  by,  after  I  have  had 
lots  of  good  offers  which  I  shall  refuse,  a 
lover  will  appear  whom  my  mature  judg- 
ment shall  wholly  approve,  and  whom 
auntie  shall  heartily  endorse,  and  then  I 
shall  marry  and  live  happily  ever  after,  as 
the  story-books  say.     Come,  Dora." 

What  shall  I  say  of  Dora  Clifford  ?  We 
often  said  that  Dora  could  never  buy  a 
pretty  thing  and  keep  it  for  herself,  for  as 
soon  as  anybody  admired  it  she  would  in- 
sist on  transferring  it  to  the  possession  of 
the  admirer.  And  even  the  pretty  things 
that  were  given  to  her  we  averred  that  she 
kept  only  because  it  would  seem  impolite 
to  the  donors  to  bestow  their  gifts  on  oth- 
ers. In  contrast,  we  rather  plumed  our- 
selves on  our  ability  to  keep  all  our  pretty 
things  and  make  the  most  of  them.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  we  did  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
cept Dora's  freely  offered  treasures,  re- 
gretting sometimes,  with  self-conscious  su- 
periority, as  we  did  so,  that  Dora  could  not 
keep  her  things  and  take  better  care  of 
them.  Dear,  sensible,  sunny,  unselfish 
Dora  !  We  were  too  obtuse  to  distinguish 
the  pure  gold  of  character  from  the  alloy, 
to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  her  rare  unsel- 
fishness, and  we  blindly  wondered  why  ev- 
erybody liked  Dora. 

"  As  I  think  of  the  future,"  said  Dora, 
"  I  do  not  know  really  that  I  desire  one 
thing  more  than  another.  I  have  had  a 
happy  time  all  my  life,  and  I  am  content  to 
do  the  things  that  I  ought  to  do,  and  to 
take  my  life  as  it  comes.  You  know  I  am 
my  mother's  baby,  and  I  always  shall  be 
so  long  as  we  both  live,  though  there  were 
fifty  grandchildren  instead  often." 

Dora  was  the  youngest  child  of  a  large 
£amily,  and  was  already  aunt  to  ten  small 
nephews  and  nieces. 


We  all  thought  that  she  was  sadly  lack- 
ing in  enterprise  and  ambition  not  to  have 
any  definite  plan  or  hope  at  all  for  the  fu- 
ture. If  she  had  said  "  What  God  wills  is 
best  for  me,  and  I  will  be  content  there- 
with," we  should  have  thought  it  sublimely 
pious  and  well  worth  recording  in  our  high- 
fiown  journals.  But  to  have  so  little  aspi- 
ration as  to  be  content  to  do,  day  after  day, 
the  homely  little  duties  that  fell  to  her  \q% 
in  the  farmhouse  that  was  her  home, — how 
should  we  recall  anything  that  was  so  ut- 
terly commonplace  ! 

"  How  do  you  put  it  down,  Abbie  ? " 
asked  Fanny,  after  vainly  pondering  a  suit- 
able expression  for  Dora's  statement. 

"Dora  is  content  to  take  whatever 
comes,"  read  Abbie,  and  the  rest  of  us 
copied  hastily,  for  already  the  Principal's 
little  silver  bell  was  heard  tinkling  in  the 
school-room.  The  noon  intermission  was 
at  an  end. 

In  less  than  a  fortnight  came  graduating 
day,  with  all  its  paraphanalia  of  white  mus- 
lin, white  gloves,  white  slippers,  floating 
sashes  and  fluttering  note-paper.  Kate 
was  lovely  as  a  picture,  and  Abbie  pale  as 
a  saint.  Fanny*s  cheeks  were  rosier  and 
her  eyes  more  persistently  downcast  than 
ever ;  and  I,  —  well,  I  was  quite  satisfied 
with  my  personal  appearance,  and  with  the 
neatly  copied  essay  I  held  in  my  hand. 
And  Dora  ?  Well,  Dora  was  just  as  cool 
and  serene  and  self-possessed  as  if  the  day 
were  not  of  one  whit  more  importance  than 
any  other  day  in  her  life,  and  when  it  came 
her  turn  to  read  her  essay,  there  was  not 
the  slightest  tremor  in  her  voice.  Grand- 
ma Anthon  came  over  to  listen  to  the  grad- 
uating exercises,  and  after  they  were  over 
1  rode  home  with  her  in  the  chaise. 

"  Well,  grandma,"  I  said,  fishing  for  a 
compliment,  as  I  do  not  mind  confessing 
now,  "  who  bore  ofl  the  palm  ?  who  was  the 
star  of  the  occasion  ?  " 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  grandma,  whisk- 
ing off  with  the  whip,  as  she  spoke,  a  fly 
that  was  annoying  old  Dobbin,  "  I  think 
you  all  did  very  creditably,  but  if  any  one 
excelled,  it  was  Dora  Clifford.' ' 

Dora  Clifford,  indeed  I 

**Why,  grandma ! "  I  screamed,  in  amaze- 
ment and  vexation ;  "  you  must  forget 
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"  No,"  said  grandma,  gently.  "  Abbic's 
essay  showed  good  command  of  language, 
and  gave  evidence  of  talent,  but  it  was  mor- 
bid. Dora's  essay  was  healthy  in  tone, 
simple,  unpretentious,  and  interesting." 

And  grandma's  opinion,  we  soon  found, 
was  the  opinion  of  all  whose  estimate  we 
valued.  Indeed,  Dora's  essay,  which  was 
all  about  her  own  flowers  and  bees,  was  re- 
*quested  for  publication  in  the  county  pa- 
per, while  not  one  of  the  other  essays,  each 
of  which  discussed  some  weighty  moral 
problem,  received  that  honor. 

Although  we  all  lived  in  the  same  town, 
our  homes  were  so  wide  apart  as  to  make 
a  circuit  of  several  miles.  Dora  alone  lived 
quite  near  me,  and  so  I  saw  her  oftener 
than  any  of  the  others. 

One  day,  a  little  more  than  a  week  after 
our  school-life  ended,  she  came  over  to  see 
me. 

"  Oh,  Belle,"  she  said,  as  she  came  in 
'  the  shaded  parlor,  where  I  sat  at  the  piano, 
practising,  "  I  have  sad  news  for  you." 

I  whirled  round  on  the  piano  stool. 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked. 

"  Abbie  is  dead  ! "  she  said. 

"What!  Abbie!  dead!" 

I  could  not  realize  it.  I  must  be  dream- 
ing. 

There  could  be  no  mistake  about  it. 
Her  brother  had  sent  word  to  Dora.  She 
had  died  of  lung  fever,  after  two  day's  ill- 
ness, and  she  would  be  buried  the  next  af- 
ternoon. Dora  and  I  drove  over  to  the  fu- 
neral. Kate  had  already  gone  to  her  aunt  s, 
and  Fanny  was  away  for  a  summer  visit. 
We  saw  Abbie  lying  in  her  coffin,  cold  and 
mute.  She  wore  her  graduating  dress. 
There  were  flowers  at  her  throat  and  in 
her  hair.  She  had  solved  life's  problems 
so  soon,  and  with  peace  on  her  brow  and 
lips,  she  lay  at  rest.  More  pure,  more  cold, 
more  passionless  was  the  lover  who  had  so 
early  won  her  to  his  embrace  than  even  her 
ideal  St.  John.  The  little  children  whom 
she  had  faithfully  taught  in  Sunday  School 
bore  her  flower-laden  coffin  from  the  par- 
sonage down  the  pleasant  garden  walk, 
and  through  a  short,  grassy  lane  to  the  lit- 
tle churchyard,  where  she  was  laid  in  quiet 
rest. 

After  Abbie's  death,  days,  weeks  and 
-months  slipped  uneventfully  by.  Kate  and 
I 


I  wrote  frequently  to  each  other,  I  saw  Do- 
ra often  and  Fanny  occasionally.  Before 
winter  came  I  received  a  letter  from  Kate, 
announcing  a  fact  no  less  important  than 
her  engagement.  She  had  actually  accept- 
ed her  first  offer. 

"  But  then,"  she  wrote,  "  Mr.  Lewis  is 
just  the  man  that  I  meant  to  have  come  last 
on  my  list  of  lovers,  after  I  had  rejected 
many  others.  It  is  not  my  fault  that  he 
has  come  first  instead  of  last.  And  auntie 
likes  him  very  much,  and  approves  of  early 
marriages.  And  Mr.  Lewis  is  —  but  you 
will  be  in  love  some  day,  dear  Belle,  and 
then  you  will  understand  what  he  is  to  me 
now." 

A  few  days  later  Dora  came  to  visit  me, 
and  we  rode  over  to  the  village  to  call  on 
Fanny  and  tell  her  the  news.  Of  course 
she  was  greatly  surprised,  and  after  we  had 
talked  it  all  over  she  held  up  her  hand  sig- 
nificantly. The  solitaire  wis  gone.  Her 
engagement  with  Mr.  Wallace  had  corac 
to  ^n  end.  But  she  did  not  seem  heart- 
broken at  all.  On  the  contrary  she  seemed 
merrier  than  usual.  And  we  were  present- 
ly informed  that  there  was  another  gentle- 
man in  the  case.  And  Fanny,  with  peals 
of  laughter,  in  which  we  joined,  gave  us  full 
particulars  of  a  most  ridiculous  interview, 
in  which  Mr.  Wallace  —  wnose  fickle  affec- 
tions, it  seems,  had  been  won  by  another 
lady  —  and  she  had  been  mutually  fearful 
of  breaking  each  other's  hearts,  but  after 
much  circumlocution  had  discovered  that 
to  dissolve  the  engagement  would  be  a  mu- 
tual relief. 

"  You  know,  girls,  *  it  is  well  to  be  off 
with  the  old  love  before  you  are  on  witl> 
the  new,'  and  I  am  off  with  the  old  now." 

'•And  mean  to  be  wearing  another  en- 
gagement ring  when  we  next  see  you," 
said  I. 

All  winter  Kate's  letters  were  matters  of 
great  interest  to  Dora  and  me.  In  the  early 
spring  she  was  married.  Then  came  let- 
ters, recounting  with  great  vivacity  the  in- 
cidents of  her  wedding  tour,  which  included 
a  visit  to  Mr.  Lewis'  mother  and  sister  at 
the  West. 

That  same  spring  Fanny's  father  died. 
It  had  been  supposed  that  he  was  quite 
wealthy,  but  after  his  death  it  was  found 
that  his  affair^j^^jn^  ^  badly  involved  that 
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he  had  left  next  to  nothing  to  Mrs.  Lee  and 
Fanny,  and  it  became  necessary  for  them 
to  do  something  for  their  own  support. 
Friends  volunteered  to  find  Fanny  a  situa- 
tion to  teach,  but  this  she  refused,  and  ex- 
pressed her  intention  of  opening  a  store  of 
small  wares  in  the  village,  which  she  pro- 
ceeded to  do.  She  soon  proved  that  she 
had  quite  a  talent  tor  business,  and  before 
many  months  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge 
her  store  and  her  stock.  Whenever  grand- 
ma and  I  went  to  town  shopping,  we  always 
paid  Fanny  a  visit  and  bought  of  her  as 
much  as  possible. 

Two,  three,  four  years  glided  by  quietly 
and  uneventfully.  Grandma  and  I  lived 
on  the  same  sort  of  life  I  had  always 
known.  Dora,  who  was  a  great  favorite 
with  grandma,  came  often  to  pass  a  day 
with  us.  Kate  still  wrote  to  me,  but  less 
frequently,  for  now  there  were  two  little 
ones  to  claim  her  time  and  attention. 

And  then  Colonel  Chester  came,  wound- 
ed, from  the  army,  to  spend  his  furlough 
with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Melville.     A  wounded 
colonel  could  hardly  fail  of  being  a  hero  in 
our  little  circle ;   and   when   I   add    that 
Colonel  Chester  was  a  man  of  rare  culture 
and  attractive  exterior,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  we  would  gladly  have  do- 
nated our  finest  handkerchiefs  for  lint  to 
dress  his  wound.     But  Mrs.  Melville  had 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  old  linen,  and  all 
we  could  do  for  the  gallant  colonel  was  to 
lighten,  with  our  presence,  his   hours  of 
captivity.    We  hovered  about  him  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  admiration,  —  that  is,  all 
of  us  except  Dora,  who  was  coldly  polite  to 
^him,  bestowing  her  attentions,  as  she  laugh- 
ingly said,  where  they  were  more  needed. 
In  spite  of  it  all,  the  most  pbtuse  of  us  soon 
discovered  that  Colonel  Chester  was  at- 
tracted by  none  of  us  as  by  Dora.     His 
liking  for  her  was  undisguised  from  the  be- 
ginning, but  it  was  a  long  time  before  we 
could  tell  whether  Dora  returned  his  re- 
gard in  the  least  degree.     I  suspected,  to 
be  sure,  that  she  liked  him,  for  how  could 
any  woman  whom  he  chose  to  win  help 
loving  him  ?    But  it  was  only  when  she 
came  over  to  see  grandma  and  me,  one  af- 
ternoon, and  announced  to  us  her  engage- 
ment with  the  colonel,  that  I  knew  that  she 
really  cared  for  him.     I  think  *  should  have 


been  envious  of  her  if  it  had  not  been  that 
Cousin  Hubert  came  to  see  us  about  that 
time,  just  a  little  while  before  I  knew  of 
Dora's  engagement,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
admired  him  even  more  than  I  did  the 
colonel. 

"  And  where  is  the  engagement  ring .? "  I 
asked,  glancing  at  Dora's  hand. 

"  I  do  not  like  engagement  rings,"  said 
Dora,  gravely.  "  I  think  it  pleasanter  to 
have  a  wedding  ring  the  first  gift  a  woman 
receives  from  her  lover.  Your  look  of  in- 
crudulity  reminds  me  of  the  colonel,  who 
yielded  reluctantly  to  my  wishes  in  this 
matter  only  after  much  persuasion ;  but, 
dear  Belle,  the  bond  thai  binds  us  is  no 
less  strong  because  it  is  invisible." 

Well  —  Cousin  Hubert  I  He  dropped  in 
upon  grandma  and  me  one  summer  evening, 
as  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  as  if  he  had 
fallen  from  the  clouds.  A  man  of  twenty- 
seven,  whom,  strange  to  say,  I  did  not  con- 
sider **  horrid  old,"  with  laughing  dark 
eyes,  and  dimples  that  vainly  tried  to  con- 
ceal themselves  under  his  curly  brown 
beard.  We  had  never  even  heard  of  him 
before,  but  he  traced  his  descent  in  a  di- 
rect line  back  to  my  grandfather  Anthon's 
grandfather.  Hubert's  grandfather  had 
settled  in  the  West,  and  Hubert  had  been 
born  there,  and  had  lived,  there  until  he 
came  East  to  go  into  business  a  year  or 
two  before.  He  took  it  into  his  head  to  hunt 
up  his  Eastern  relatives.  1  had  always 
wished  that  I  had  a  brother,  and  1  sat 
thinking  bow  nice  it  was  to  have  a  gentle- 
man cousin,  and  such  a  fine  looking  one, 
too,  while  grandma  and  he  were  discussing 
the  family  genealogy,  and  scarcely  ever 
vouchsafing  a  word  to  me. 

He  won  a  place  at  obce  in  grandma's 
good  graces,  and  when  he  went  away  she 
cordially  invited  him  to  come  again,  and  he 
came  again.  Indeed,  ere  long  it  was  quite 
a  matter  of  course  that  he  should  come  out 
and  spend  Sunday  with  us,  and  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  I  was  profoundly  glad  that  he 
was  a  cousin  instead  of  a  "brother^  and  glad, 
too,  that  the  cousinship  was  so  many  de- 
grees removed.  For  Hubert  loved  me,  and 
we  became  engaged,  with  grandma's  hearty 
approbation.  .She  was  glad  that  the  old 
Anthon  homestead  should  continue  to  be 
the  home  of  Anthpns. 
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Then  came  Dora's  fatal  wedding  day.  I 
can  scarcely  speak  of  it  calmly  even  now. 
The  colonel  came  home  on  a  second  fur- 
lough to  be  married.  Dora  was  going  to 
the  army  with  him.  There  was  a  quiet 
wedding  in  the  morning ;  at  noon  they 
started  to  drive  over  to  the  station.  Mrs. 
Clifford  stood  in  the  doorway,  looking  after 
her  darling  as  she  rode  away.  At  the  first 
comer,  in  Mrs.  Clifford's  full  view,  some- 
thing terrified  the  horse,  a  very  high-spirit- 
ed animal,  who  shied  suddenly,  overturning 
the  carriage.  Dora  was  thrown  at  the  side 
ot  the  road,  but  Colonel  Chester,  entangled 
in  the  overthrown  vehicle,  was  dragged 
out  ot  sight  Mrs.  Clifford's  scream  rang 
through  the  house,  as  she  ran  out  on  the 
walk  and  down  the  street.  The  runaway 
horse  was  presently  stopped,  and  Colonel 
Chester,  who  had  sustained  no  injuty  be- 
yond a  few  slight  bruises,  rushed  back  to 
Dora.  He  reached  her  before  Mrs.  Clif- 
ford did.  He  lifted  her  in  his  arms.  "  Do- 
ra, darling,  speak  to  me,"  he  said.  But 
her  head  hung  over  his  arm  like  a  broken 
lily. 

"  She  has  fainted,"  the  colonel  said  to 
Mrs.  Clifford.  Mrs.  Clifford  gave  one 
glance  at  the  whi  e  face.  "She  is  dead," 
shj  gasped. 

Hands  strong  and  loving  bore  Dora  back 
to  the  home  that  she  had  left  full  of  hope 
and  happiness,  a  few  minutes  before.  They 
laid  her  upon  her  bed.  Restoratives  were 
applied  and  physicians  summoned.  She 
lived  for  some  hours,  but  she  nQver  smiled 
nor  spoke  again,  nor  did  any  look  of  con- 
sciousness ever  again  beam  from  the  beau- 
tiful half-closed  hazel  eyes,  nor  did  the 
faintest  pressure  of  her  hand  give  token 
that  she  heard  the  agonized  appeals  ad- 
dressed to  her.  She  had  received  some 
fatal  internal  injury,  and  just  at  sunset  the 
faintly  fluttering  breath  ceased,  and  the  la- 
boring heart  was  stilled  forever. 

Her  face  wore  a  look  of  ineflable  peace, 
as  with  the  folds  of  her  bridal  robe  about 
her,  with  orange  blossoms  in  her  hair,  and 
the  wedding  ring  on  her  finger  that  she  had 
worn  for  a  single  brief,  bright  hour  of  hap- 
py life,  she  was  left  to  her  long  and  silent 
slumber. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  knew  sor- 
row lasting  and  real.     Human  character  is 


never  quite  perfect,  but  well  as  I  knew 
Dora,  I  can  never  recall  any  imperfections 
that  marred  hers.  O  Dora!  woman  be- 
yond compare !  as  the  years  glide  by  I  be- 
gin,—only  begin  to  realize  all  that  you 
were  to  me. 

Colonel  Chester  went  back  to  his  post  of 
duty  the  evening  after  Dora's  funeral. 
Three  months  later  he  fell  in  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  his  mortal  remains 
were  brought  back  to  rest  beside  Dora. 
Even  in  death  they  were  not  long  divided. 
I  was  married  to  Hubert  not  long  after 
Dora's  death.  Then  we  lived  in  the  city 
winters,  and  made  our  summer  home  at  the 
Anthon  place.  And  time  slipped  by  faster 
than  ever  before,  and  a  baby  came  to  double 
our  joys  md  cares. 

One  bright  June  morning,  just  as  we 
were  fairly  settled  at  the  Anthon  place  for 
the  summer,  1  was  sitting  out  on  the  piazza 
playing  with  baby,  while  grandma  sat  near, 
reading  the  morning  paper,  when  a  man 
came  up  the  drive  in  a  wagon,  and  stopped 
to  speak  to  me.  It  was  Mr.  Farron,  Kate's 
father. 

**  You  used  to  think  a  great  deal  of  Kate, 
I  remember,"  he  said,  with  an  abstracted 
air,  as  if  he  was  rather  talking  to  himself 
than  to  any  one  else.  "  I  came  to  tell  you 
that  she  is  dead.  Her  body  will  come  on 
the  noon  train  and  be  laid  beside  her  moth- 
er, and  there  will  be  services  in  the  cem- 
etery." 

My  correspondence  with  Kate  had  grown 
irregular  and  infrequent,  and  had  finally 
ceased  entirely.  I  had  not  heard  a  word 
from  her  for  three  or  four  years. 
"  Was  she  iU  long  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "  she  has  been  fail- 
ing for  more  than  a  year.  Mr.  Lewis  took 
her  South  last  winter,  but  she  received  no 
benefit  from  the  trip.  It  was  rather  an  in- 
jury, for  she  missed  her  children  so  much 
and  longed  to  be  with  them." 

"  How  many  children  did  she  leave  ?  " 
asked  grandma. 
"  Four  motherless  children." 
He  seemed  to  say  it  sorrowfully  to  him- 
self rather  than  in  answer  to  grandma,  and 
without  another  word  he  drove  on. 

Why  did  a  picture  of  the  little  old  reci- 
tation room  flash  suddenly  into  my  mind 
as  I  sat,  silent,  after  he  ^^P^fJr^^^Y  d*^ 
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I  think  then  of  the  gay  compact  we  had 
made  ?  How  many  years  was  it  since  we 
had  graduated?  I  reckoned  them  up.  It 
was  ten.  What  day  was  it  that  we  were  to 
meet?  I  could  not  remember.  I  gave 
baby  to  the  nurse  and  went  up  to  my  room 
to  gel  ready  to  go  over  to  the  cemetery. 
But  first  I  looked  for  ray  old  journal,  which 
I  had  never  destroyed.  I  turned  its  blotted 
and  stained  pages  till  I  found  what  I 
sought.  We  were  to  meet  the  20th  of 
June,  1868.  And  to-day  ?  I  looked  at  the 
card  almanac  on  my  writingKiesk  to  be 
sure.    It  was  the  20th  of  June,  1868. 

I  went  over  to  the  cemetery  at  noon.  A 
little  group  surrounded  the  open  grave. 
Fanny  Lee  was  there  before  me.  We  si- 
lently clasped  each  other's  hand.  When 
the  casket  was  opened  we  looked  at  the 
thin  face,  vainly  striving  to  recall  any  trace 
of  the  bonny  Kate  of  our  school-days.  But 
the  little  girl  who  clung  tast  to  Mr.  Lewis' 
hand  as  he  stood,  with  grief-stricken  face 
and  tearless  eyes,  dt  the  foot  of  the  grave, 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  h<£r.  The 
village  pastor,  who  had  christened  Kate 
when  an  infant,  and  who  had  given  her  in 
marriage,  spoke  fitting  words  of  consola- 
tion. 

When  the  brief  service  was  ended,  Fan- 
ny and  I  turned  instinctively  to  seek  Do- 
ra's grave. 

"  They  are  all  gone  but  you  and  I,"  said 
Fanny. 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  "  Do  you  remember  our 
promise  made  just  before  we  graduated, — 
to  meet  in  ten  years  ?  " 

"  I  believe  I  remember  something  of  the 
sort,"  said  Fanny. 

"  Have  you  kept  your  journal  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  Dear  me,  no  I "  said  Fanny.  "  I  burned 
it  long  ago.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  there 
was  so  much  nonsense  in  it  about  Frank 
Wallace  that  I  could  not  bear  to  look  in 
it." 

*•  I  have  kept  mine,"  I  said.  "  I  looked 
at  it  this  morning.  It  was  just  ten  years 
ago  to-day  that  we  made  the  promise  to 
meet" 

"  To-day,  then,  is  the  appointed  day  of 
meeting,"  said  Fanny.  "  What  did  we 
propose  to  be  and  do  ?    I  have  forgotten." 

"  Kate,"  I  said,  "looked  forward  to  reign- 
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ing  in  society,  unfettered  by  domestic  ties. 
She  became  the  domestic  woman,  and  her 
whole  heart  centered  in  her  home.  She 
proposed  that  we  should  meet  in  ten  years, 
and  the  day  that  she  herself  appointed  is 
her  burial  day.  Abbie,  who  looked  forward 
to  a  long  life  of  usefulness  as  a  missionary, 
was  even  then  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
life.  Dora,  who  was  content  to  live  just 
the  life  that  lay  before  her,  lived  an  ideally 
beautiful  life,  and  died  before  she  knew 
pain  or  sorrow.  You,  who  looked  forward 
confidently  to  an  early  marriage  and  a  do- 
mestic life,  have  become  the  practical  busi- 
ness woman." 

"And  am  the  unmarried  one  of  the  class," 
continued  Fanny.  "And  you,  what  did 
you  hope  for  ?  " 

"  I  was  so  foolish  as  to  desire  an  early 
death,"  said  I. 

"  I  remember  now,"  said  Fanny.  "  And 
instead,  you  are  quite  likely  to  outlive  all 
the  rest." 

We  sat  by  Dora's  grave  some  time,  talk- 
ing of  our  school-days.  As  we  rose  to  go 
away,  Fanny  pulled  off  her  glove,  saying: 

"  Here  is  something  that  you  may  like 
to  see." 

"I   could  imagine   that    it    is  the  very 
ring  that  you  wore  ten  year*  ago,"  I  said, 
as  I  glanced  at  the  sparkling  circlet  on  her  ' 
hand. 

"  It  is,"  said  Fanny,  with  a  smile,  taking 
off  the  ring  to  show  me  the  initials  and  the 
date  within.  "Frank  has  been  studying 
medecine  in  Europe  for  four  years.  He 
came  home  last  spring,  and  soon  after 
came  to  see  me.  I  had  known  nothing  at 
all  of  him  for  seven  years.  I  had  been  en- 
gaged twice  since  we  parted,  but  after  all  I 
found  there  was  nobody  that  I  liked  so  well 
as  Frank.  I  am  not  blind  to  his  faults,  as 
I  once  was,  but  I  love  him  in  spite  ot  them. 
And  mother  likes  him  now,  and  says  that 
ten  years  ago  she  would  not  have  thought 
it  possible  that  he  could  develop  into  so 
fine  a  man." 

"  I  hope  this  engagement  may  prove  last- 
ing," I  said,  as  we  parted  at  the  gate. 

"I  think  it  will  this  time,"  said  Fanny. 

And  it  did ;  for  in  due  season  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Wallace's  wedding  cards  were 
received  by  grandma,  Hubert  and  myself. 
Sarah  G,  DuUy, 
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0  fadeless,  changeless  amaranthine  blossoms ! 
Your  strange,  fair  forms  are  charming  to  my  eyes  ! 

They  make  me  dream  of  deathless  eyes  and  bosoms 
Whose  love-light  lasts,  —  whose  feeling  never  dies. 

They  make  me  hope  that  some  things  we  may  cherish, 
Though  much  of  seeming  brightness  melts  away ; 

That  not  all  glorious  hopes  are  doomed  to  perish, 
Though  earth  is  earthy,  and  its  charms  decay. 

1  know  that  deep  within  my  soul  are  nourished, 

Though  years  are  fled,  the  golden  dreams  of  youth  ; 
I  }cnow  amid  the  weeds  one  flower  h^  flourished,  — 
The  sweet  and  fair  forget-me-not  of  Truth  I 

I  know  the  same  impulses  stir  and  guide  me. 

Though  iron  chains  may  drag  my  feet  astray ; 
Though  ghosts  of  wrong  and  sin  may  walk  beside  me, 

My  soul,  aspiring,  seeks  the  better  way. 

Still,  still  I  cling  to  Nature's  heaven-sent  beauty. 
Though,  weak  with  toil,  I  sometimes  may  forget ; 

Still,  still  I  strive  to  keep  the  light  of  duty 
Flaming  afar  o*er  reefs  of  dark  regret. 

Like  you,  fair  blossoms,  though  the  snows  are  drifting, 

And  wintry  storms  are  beating  on  my  path ; 
Still  to  the  sky  my  soul  her  eye  is  lifting, 

Knowing  God's  love  is  greater  than  his  wrath. 

Knowing  that  though  our  sins  may  rise  like  mountains. 

Though  earthly  weakness  drag  the  spirit  down, 
His  love  flows  out  in  never-ceasing  fountains. 

And,  more  than  man,  he  knows  who  wins  the  crown. 

He  knows  of  womanhood's  self-abnegation, — 

Her  sacrificing  all  beside  for  love. 
Her  rising  on  the  wings  of  exaltation,  — 

To  fall,  and  find  her  only  hope  —  above ! 

The  leaves  that  sheltered,  you,  the  stems  which  cherished, 

With  winter's  frosts  have  fallen  to  decay ; 
But  though  from  earth  your  parent  stems  have  perished, 

You  bloom  in  your  unfading  hues  to-day. 

And  though  I  know  the  years  are  gone  forever, 

That  nourished  beautiful  blossoms  in  my  heart, 
The  blossoms  still  remain,  to  leave  me  never, 

Till  hope  and  love  and  life  itself  depart. 

And  to  each  dear  one  I  would  have  remember 

The  blessed  seasons  past,  I  leave  a  flower,  — 
An  immortelle,  to  bloom  in  life's  December, 

And  link  my  memory  with  some  cherished  hour. 

Mary  E.  Neafy. 
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MANY  are  the  cavernous  formations 
of  our  earth ;  the  work  of  ages, 
which  no  geologist  can  number  with  exact- 
ness, and  of  agencies  in  which  geologist 
and  chemist  may  always  find  new  interest. 
A  lively  topic  of  investigation  would  this 
be  of  itself  for  naturalist  or  tourist  or  ex- 
plorer, and  one  affording  very  rich  returns 
in  the  revelations  of  nature  "  on  this  terres- 
trial ball."  ^ 

The  formation  of  the  earth's  crust,  the 
upheaving  force  by  which  its  elevated  sides 
have  been  raised,  and  the  agency  of  gases, 
volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect chasms  in  this  surface  of  remarkable 
depth  and  of  varied  construction.  And  we 
have  accounts  of  them.  Norway,  Sweden, 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  England, 
Saxony  and  Bohemia,  afford  notable  in- 
stances of  these  cavernous  structures. 
Fingal's  Cave  is  one  of  the  world's  attrac- 
tions ;  so  is  the  Grotto  of  Antiparos,  on 
one  of  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipel- 
ago. The  American  continent  abounds  in 
these  formations,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  we  would  in  this  article  in- 
troduce to  the  readers  of  the  Repository. 
The  visit  of  which  we  write  took  place  in 
July,  1873. 

Taking  the  steamer  at  Cincinnati,  we 
had  a  most  agreeable  night-ride  down  the 
Ohio  to  Louisville,  where,  at  six  in  the 
morning  we  found  ourselves  "  all  aboard " 
the  train  for  the  cave  land,  which  is  in  Ed- 
monson County,  Kentucky,  ninety-five  miles 
south  of  Louisville,  or  half  way  between 
Louisville  and  Nashville.  It  was  a  hot 
summer  day,  but  the  speed  of  the  train 
helped  to  increase  a  refreshing  breeze  that 
was  stirring.  "Old  Kentuck"  looked  green 
and  summer-like  all  along,  dotted  with  its 
farmhouses,  many  of  them  with  their  chim- 
nies  outside  at  both  ends  of  the  building,  a 
style  of  house-making  with  which  many 
Southerners  are  most  singularly  infatuated. 
The  grass  and  grain  fields  looked  luxuri- 
ant, and  the  trees  were  at  their  best  in 
greenness. 

Before  going  to  the  Mammoth  Cave 
proper,  we  called  to  see  one  of  its  neigh- 
bors,  not    many  miles    awav  —  Proctor's 


Cave,  near  "  Glasgow  Station,"  on  the  rail- 
road. It  was  discovered  in  1863,  by  one 
Jonathan  Doyle,  a  slave  who  had  taken 
flight  from  his  master.  This  opened  it  to 
the  public,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  great 
attractions  of  that  region.  Mammoth  Cave 
is  deficient  in  stalactite  formations  ;  Proc- 
tor's Cave  is  full  of  them.  Mammoth  Cave 
is  mostly  dry  ;  Proctor's  is  wet  everywhere. 
Some  of  our  party  coming  suddenly  into  it 
in  thin  clothing,  from  an  atmosphere  of 
ninety  degrees  Farenheit,  became  subjects 
of  rheumatic  sensations  which  they  were 
obliged  to  endure  during  the  remainder  of 
their  trip. 

We  reached  this  cave  by  descending  a 
plank  stairway,  twenty-two  feet  in  length. 
A  remarkable  labyrinth  of  four  hundred 
yards  is  then  passed,  to  the  Great  Crossing. 
Thence  five  avenues  diverge,  in  all  of  which 
are  attractions  too  numerous  to  be  de- 
scribed in  this  account.  Stalactite  and  sta- 
lagmite, in  great  diversity  of  shape,  are 
here,  and  gypsum  formations,  such  as  ro- 
settes, fibres,  &c.,  of  various  sorts.  Only 
about  three  miles  of  the  Cave  are  open  to 
the  public ;  but  oiher  portions,  yet  to  be 
made  accessible,  are  said  to  be  of  equal  in- 
terest. Domes  of  especial  beauty  and  gran- 
deur, grottos,  halls,  chambers,  springs, 
vales,  are  the  wonderful  revelations  that  are 
constantly  being  made  to  the  cqrious  visi- 
tant. Many  of  the  stalactites  appear  as  mas- 
sive drapery,  some  in  the  form  of  curtains 
of  varied  length,  and  giving  the  effect  of  a 
beautifully  wrought  work  of  some  human 
artist.  Whatever  else  we  may  yet  see  of 
cave  wonders,  we  can  never  forget  our  visit 
to  Proctor's  Cave  ;  and  we  here  say  to  all 
cave  hunters,  go  there  if  you  can. 

The  caved  is  owned  by  persons  for  whom 
it  is  named  ;  one  of  whom,  "Major"  Proc- 
tor, is  proprietor  of  the  public  house  near 
by,  and  gave  our  party  a  generous  re- 
ception. His  hotel  is  a  long  building  of 
one  story, ^hich  was  once  the  habitation 
of  his  slaves.  After  "  the  late  unpleasant- 
ness," his  slaves  became  freemen,  and  the 
Major  re-modeled  his  "  row "  into  a  very 
convenient  house  for  the  reception  of 
guests.    The  entrance  room  is  at.  one  end 
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of  it,  the  dining.room  at  the  other,  and  the 
guest-rooms  between,  with  a  long  piazza  in 
tront  We  obtain  a  fine  stalactite  speci- 
men here  of  our  host,  which  was,  by  con- 
sent of  the  company,  transmitted  to  Buch- 
tel  College. 

A  night  with  the  Major,  a  good  breakfast 
in  the  morning,  and  we  start  by  stage  for 
Mammoth  Cave.  It  is  a  round-about  way 
that  we  go,  and  over  one  ot  the  hardest 
looking  rocky  roads.  The  driver,  a  colored 
"boy,'*  was  somewhat  crazy  with  the  im- 
portance of  his  vocation,  and  gave  his 
horses  freest  rein  at  times,  "scooting,"  as 
he  termed  the  extra  racing,  which,  over  the 
rocks,  and  through  the  ruts,  and  beside  the 
stumps,  served  to  give  the  passengers  a 
touch  of  the  poetry  of  motion  quite  different 
from  the  every-day,  slow  coaching  to  which 
some  of  us  might  have  been  accustomed. 
We  arrived  at  the  Cave  Hotel,  however, 
with  unbroken  bones,  and  were  dumped 
down  at  the  back  entrance  ot  the  hotel 
yard,  because  the  proprietors  of  the  stage, 
having  a  miff  against  the  hotel  Keeper,  had 
ordered  our  driver  not  to  go  in  at  the  front 
entrance.  Sharp  words  between  landlord 
and  driver  were  exchanged,  and  threats 
made  which  savored  of  the  bloody,  but  no 
blood  was  shed  at  the  time,  and  the  pas- 
sengers, not  choosing  to  take  sides  in  the 
controversy,  soon  found  themselves  in 
somewhat  comfortable  rooms  in  a  large,  old 
hotel  in  the  midst  of  an  ample  yard,  finely 
shaded  by  well-grown  trees,  and  having  a 
very  inviting  look  to  a  stranger  who  would 
like  to  enjoy  quiet  and  rest  for  a  few  weeks 
or  days.  The  fare  at  the  hotel  was  quite 
respectable,  and  the  landlord  and  lady  were 
agreeably  attentive  to  the  wants  of  their 
visitors,  of  which  there  were  quite  a  num- 
ber during  our  stay  there  ;  some  from  over 
the  sea,  who  had  heard  far  more  of  the 
fame  of  the  cave  than  many  of  our  own 
countrymen. 

A  night  at  the  hotel,  and  the  morning 
time  found  us  eager  for  our  new  subterranean 
journey.  And  a  long  one  it  was  to  be,  — 
nine  miles  in,  and  the  same  distance  out 
again.  The  mercury  above  the  ground 
stood,  at  nine  a.  m.,  among  the  nineties ; 
but  this  would  soon  be  of  no  inconvenience 
to  us,  as  we  should  be  where  the  tempera- 


ture is,  through  summer  and  winter,  con- 
tinually at  fifty-nine.  A  few  of  our  number 
who  trom  debility  occasioned  by  the  ex- 
treme heat,  felt  hardly  adequate  to  the  task, 
endured  the  journey  about  as  well  as  the 
strongest  of  our  party.  The  cave  air 
proved  a  tonic  to  them.  It  is  said  to  be 
not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  a  person 
in  delicate  health  to  accomplish  a  journey 
of  twenty  miles  in  the  cave  without  sufiEer- 
ing  at  all  from  fatigue,  who  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  ^  walk  a  distance  of  three 
miles  above  the  ground. 

Before  entering  the  cave  we  try  the  dif- 
ferent temperatures  in  frpnt  of  it,  from 
above  the  upper  heat-line,  down  to  the 
coolest  breathings  which  come  out  of  it 
One  can  always  find  a  luxurious  summer 
"  cooler  "  here. 

Suitably  appareled  and  furnished,  each 
one  with  a  tin  lamp,  with  an  experienced 
guide,  we  take  up  our  line  of  march.  A 
rush  of  air  greets  us  as  we  pass  in,  and 
'  some  of  our  lamps  hardly  kept  their  flame. 
But  in  walking  half  a  mile  the  main  avenue 
enlarges,  and  the  air  becomes  so  stilled 
that  dust  never  rises.  Some  chemists  who 
have  examined  the  quality  of  the  air,  s^y 
that  it  is  freer  from  those  substances  which 
exert  a  depressing  and  septic  influence  on 
animal  substances  than  that  of  any  other 
locality  known  upon  our  continent. 

Through  what  is  called  the  "  Narrows  " 
we  pass  into  the  Rotunda,  the  ceiling  of 
which  is  about  one  hundred  feet  high,  its 
greatest  diameter  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  feet.  It  is  said  to  be  directly  under 
the  dining-room  of  the  hotel,  as  in  digging 
a  well  for  the  hotel  the  sounds  made  by  the 
workmen  were  heard  in  the  cave  directly 
above  the  Dome.  On  the  floor  of  this  part 
of  the  cave,  for  some  distance,  there  are 
remains  of  vats,  water-pipes  and  other  ma- 
terials used  as  long  ago  as  1812  by  certain 
miners  who  came  hither  to  manufacture 
saltpetre,  and  who  were  very  successful  in 
their  operations.  The  wood  of  which  the 
vats  were  made  shows  no  signs  of  decay, 
and  here  are  yet  discernable  the  ruts  where 
the  cart-wheels  passed,  and  the  faint  marks 
of  the  hoofs  of  the  oxen  employed  for  the 
transportation  of  the  saltpetre,  in  these 
long  years  ago.    The  earth  at  the   time 
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these  impressions  were  left  was  moist,  as 
roost  of  it  had  been  lixiviated  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  saltpetre ;  now  it  is  quite 
dry,  and  has  almost  the  hardness  of  stone. 
The  guides  show  us  the  places  where  the 
oxen  were  tied  when  not  in  active  service, 
and  even  corn-cobs  which  they  left  are  now 
and  then  found  by  the  guides,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  curious  relic-seekers. 

Audubon's  Avenue,  the  way  we  passed 
on,  is  at  the  right  of  the  Rotunda.  Here 
innumerable  bats  hybernate  during  the 
winter.  Not  far  from  the  entrance  of  this 
avenue  we  find  stone  cottages,  roofless, 
with  openings  of  door  and  window  places 
These  were  built  some  thirty  years  since, 
for  consumptives  who  came  here  to  reside 
for  a  time,  expecting  relief  from  the  dry  and 
even  temperature  of  the  cave.  But  alas  ! 
their  fatal  mistake  was  the  supposition  that 
tubercular  diseases  could  be  cured  in  the 
absence  of  light.  Their  cases  were  thus 
aggravated.  Three  of  the  feeble  ones  died 
there,  and  ail  the  others  passed  away  soon 
after  leaving  the  cave.  Those  who  re- 
mained longest  (three  or  four  months)  in 
the  cave,  presented,  it  is  said,  a  frightful 
appearance,  their  faces  bloodless,  eyes 
sunken,  and  pupils  dilated  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  iris  ceased  to  be  visible.  Short 
excursions  in  the  cave  may  be  beneficial  to 
consumptives,  while  their  long  continuance 
there  must  be  fatal. 

And  no\y  the  cave  wonders  increase  as 
we  advance.  We  can  notice  only  some  of 
the  most  significant  ones.  Not  a  long  way 
from  the  Rotunda  is  a  large  place  called  the 
Church,  where,  from  the  gallery  or  pulpit, 
which  consists  of  a  ledge  of  rocks  twenty- 
five  feet  high,  the  gospel  was  preached  by 
not  a  few  of  the  Methodist  and  other  min- 
isters years  ago.  It  is  quite  an  inviting 
assembly  rt)om.  Onward,  and  the  Giant's 
Coffin  appears,  a  huge  rock  forty  feet  long, 
twenty  wide  and  eight  in  depth,  much  re- 
sembling a  coffin.  It  evidently  fell  from 
the  side  of  the  avenue  against  which  it 
rests.  Near  by  is  the  Deserted  Chamber, 
on  the  ceiling  of  which  are  fantastic  figures, 
composed  of  the  efflorescence  of  black  gyp- 
sum, and  resting  upon  a  background  of 
white  limestone :  one  that  of  a  huge  ant- 
eater,  and  farther  on,  a  group  called  the 


Giant,  Wife  and  Child,  and  still  farther  on, 
a  figure  called  the  Mammoth. 

Not  for  from  the  Deserted  Chamber  is 
Gorin's  Dome,  reached  by  passing  over  a 
small  bridge  and  ascending  a  ladder  ten 
feet  in  height.  It  is  viewed  from  a  natural 
window  situated  half  way  between  the  floor 
and  ceiling  of  the  dome.  It  is  about  two 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  sixty  feet 
across.  The  far  side  presents  a  striking 
resemblance  to  an  immense  curtain,  which 
extends  from  the  ceiling  to  within  forty  feet* 
of  the  floor.  Illumined  by  a  Bengal  light, 
the  appearance  of  the  whole  interior  is 
magnificent.  When  Echo  River  rises  the 
floor  of  the  Dome  is  covered  with  water. 
Eyeless  fish,  it  is  said,  are  sometimes 
caught  here.  The  Dome  bears  the  name 
of  its  discoverer. 

The  reality  and  illusion  of  the  Star 
Chamber  were  especially  enjoyable.  The 
place  thus  designated  is  sixty  feet  in  height, 
seventy  in  width,  and  about  five  hundred 
in  length.  The  ceiling  is  of  black  gypsum, 
studded  with  innumerable  white  points, 
which,  by  a  dim  light,  bear  a  most  striking 
resemblance  to  stars.  Our  guide,  after 
seating  the  company  in  a  row  on  one  side 
of  the  Chamber,  left  us,  taking  all  the  lights 
with  him,  and  leaving  us  in  total  darkness. 
Nothing  could  seem  more  real  to  us  than 
this  midnight  starry  sky,  which  now  seemed 
at  an  immense  distance  above  us,  just  light 
enough  having  been  reflected  upward  by 
our  guide  outside  of  the  wall,  to  render  this 
sky-scene  visible.  There  were  not  only 
stars  but  a  comet  in  one  part  of  the  firma- 
ment As  we  gazed  a  dark  cloud  passed 
over  the  whole  scene,  and  then  came  a 
darkness  upon  us  that  we  thought  might 
be  felt.  A  storm  scene  followed,  with  the 
help  of  the  ingenious  guide,  and  this  pass- 
ing off,  presently,  m  the  distance,  a  dawn 
like  that  of  morning  is  observed  ;  farm-yard 
voices  are  heard,  "  the  cock's  shrill  clari- 
on," sheep  and  calf  bleating,  the  lowing  of 
oxen,  barking  of  dogs,  etc.  Then  the  ris- 
ing sun  appears,  caused  by  the  elevation  of 
the  lamps,  the  light  striking  a  thin,  rounded 
stalactite  formation ;  all  the  doings  of  our 
well-trained  guide.  The  stars  and  comet 
we  have  mentioned  are  produced  in  part  by 
an  efflorescence  of  salts  beneath  the  black 
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gypsum,  causing  it  to  scale  off,  aad  in  part 
by  throwing  stones  against  it  and  detach- 
ing the  black  surface  from  the  light  ground 
work.  Never  shall  we  forget  this  illusion 
of  the  Star  Chamber. 

The  Wooden  bowl  Cave  comes  next  on 
our  route.  It  is  named  from  a  tradition 
that  a  wooden  bowl,  such  as  was  used  by 
the  Indians,  was  found  in  it  when  it  was 
first  discovered.  The  cave  itself  is  in  shape 
of  an  inverted  bowl.  Black  Snake  Ave- 
nue, entering  the  Main  Cave  near  the 
Stone  Cottages,  communicates  with  Wood- 
en Bowl  Cave,  and  receives  its  name  from 
its  serpentine  course  and  black  walls. 
Here,  too,  is  Martha's  Palace,  entered  by 
passing  a  steep  declivity  and  a  flight  of 
steps.  The  palace  is  about  forty  feet  high 
and  sixty  in  diameter,  with  no.remarkable 
attractions.  A  little  beyond  is  a  spring  of 
clear  water.  We  pass  over  Side  Saddle 
Pit,  above  which  is  a  dome  sixty  feet  high, 
reached  by  passing  through  what  is  called 
the  Arched  Way,  the  walls,  floor  and  ceil- 
ing bearing  evidence  of  having  once  been 
the  channel  of  running  water.  The  pit  is 
ninety  feet  deep  and  about  twenty  feet 
across.  Its  depths  were  illuminated  by 
burning  papers  sent  down  into  it  by  some 
of  the  party.  The  aperture  leading  to  the 
pit  resembles  the  outlines  of  a  side-saddle ; 
hence  its  name.  The  Bottomless  Pit  and 
Bridge  of  Sighs  thrown  over  it,  are  next 
passed,  over  which  is  Shelby's  Dome,  sixty 
feet  high,  and  near  them  is  Reveller's  Hall, 
where  visitors  of  the  exceedingly  convivial 
kind  have  tarried  for  a  while  to  indulge  in 
discussions  of  the  curiosities  near  by,  and 
the  solid  and  especially  liquid  "refresh- 
ments "  which  were  a  part  of  their  supplies 
for  the  occasion.  Still  on,  and  we  have  a 
circular  opening  called  The  Scotchman's 
Trap,  through  which  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
scend, and  over  which  is  suspended  a  huge 
rock,  which,  if  it  were  to  fall,  would  com- 
pletely close  the  avenue  leading  to  Echo 
River.  Now  we  come  to  Fat  Man's  Mis- 
ery, wittily  named,  a  narrow,  tortuous  ave- 
nue, fifty  yards  in  length,  evidently  cut  out 
of  the  rock  by  the  solid  action  of  the  water. 
It  varies  in  width  from  a  foot  and  one-half 
to  three  feet  below,  and  higher  up,  from 
four  to  ten.    Notwithstanding  its  name, 


there  had  not,  as  we  learned,  been  accounts 
of  any  pedestrians  too  bulky  in  size  to  get 
through  it  with  ease  and  safety.  Great 
Relief,  a  large  chamber,  in  width  from  forty 
to  sixty  feet,  is  entered  on  leaving  Fat 
Man's  Misery.  Upon  the  ceiling  of  this 
chamber  are  singular  formations  of  lime- 
stone. 

From  Great*  Relief  to  what  is  called  the 
River  Styx,  is  River  Hall,  to  the  right  of 
which  there  is  what  is  called  Bacon  Cham- 
ber. And  verily  the  name  seems  an  ap- 
propriate one,  for  from  the  ceiling,  in  every 
direction,  project  small  masses  of  the  rock, 
very  nearly  resembling  cured  hams.  Sci- 
ence tells  us  that  they  were  formed  by  the 
solvent  action  of  water  charged  with  car- 
bonic acid,  when  the  lower  portion  of  them 
rested  against  a  stratum  of  rock  which  has 
since  been  detached. 

And  now  we  are  really  to  pass  the  Styx, 
although  no  Charon  appears  to  convey  us. 
But  we  can  depend  upon  our  guide  Willie 
in  this  emergency.  Styx,  Lake  Lethe  and 
Echo  River,  all  in  this  neighborhood,  are 
evidently  supplied  by  Green  River,  and 
rise  or  fall  according  to  the  amount  of  wa- 
ter in  the  last-named  stream.  Freshets  in 
Green  River  cause  the  waters  so  to  rise  as 
to  render  the  passage  across  Echo  River 
impracticable.  But  the  waters  are  favor- 
able for  us,  and  a  most  agreeable  passage 
have  we  over  this  subterranean  sea.  Our 
guide  seats  the  company  on  each  side  of 
the  boat,  upon  its  edges,  enjoining  stillness 
on  our  part,  and  taking  the  bow  himself 
pilots  U6  with  paddle  and  hands  steadily, 
but  with  zig-zag  course  across,  his  hands 
o.^'ten  stretched  above  him,  to  reach  the 
overhanging  rock-ceiling,  and  to  gain  a 
hold  upon  it  by  which  he  may  the  more  ef- 
fectually impel  his  craft  of  precious  freight 
along.  On  our  novel  voyage  we  had  music 
of  our  own  furnishing, ;  and  rich  music  it 
was,  too,  such  as  no  cathedral  or  opera-hall 
above  ground  can  afford.  <*  Psalms,  h3rmns 
and  spiritual  songs/'  snatches  of  tamiliar 
tunes,  and  all  sorts  of  musical  miscellanies 
were  indulged  in,  and  as  the  rich  and  fdx- 
awakened  echoes  came  back  upon  us,  we 
marvelled  at  the  musical  genius  and  skill 
with  which  we  were  endowed.  Never  shall 
we  forget  the  clear,  clarion -and  rich  bass 
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voice  ot  our  guide,  who  sent  out  his  medley 
of  musical  notes  into  the  distant  cave 
depths,  which,  after  charming  reverbera- 
tions in  the  dark  distance,  came  rohicking 
back  upon  us  with  increase  of  melodious 
sweetness.  Some  of  the  strains  were  like 
rarest  bugle  tones,  and  filled  us  with  old 
inspirations.  .We  thought  of  nearly  all  the 
poems  on  the  bugle  we  had  ever  heard,  in- 
cluding especially  that  rich  one  of  Gren- 
ville  Mellen,  "  O  wild,  enchanting  horn  ! " 
Just  such  echoes  of  musical  sounds  (and 
we  had  tested  Echo  Lake  in  Franconia 
Notch  at  its  best)  we  had  not  heard  before. 
It  is  a  joy  to  us  that  we  can,  in  imagina- 
tion, reproduce  them  now,  one  of  the  joys 
which,  while  memory  lasts,  cannot  be  tak- 
en from  us.  Of  the  eyeless  fish  in  these 
cave  waters  we  heard  much,  but  had  no 
sight  of  any  of  therA  during  this  visit. 

Our  boat  lands  at  the  beginning  of  Silli- 
man's  Avenue,  ^hich  extends  a  mile  and  a 
half,  and  varies  in  height  from  twenty  to 
forty  feet,  and  in  width  from  twenty  to  two 
hundred.  The  walls  and  ceilings  of  the 
avenue  are  ragged  and  worn,  and  it  seems 
of  recent  formation  as  compared  with  other 
parts  of  the  cave.  Here,  all  along,  are  ob- 
jects of  interest,  upon  which  we  cannot 
dwell.  Cascade  Hall,  Dripping  Spring, 
the  Infernal  Region,  Sea  Serpent,  Hill  of 
Fatigue,  the  Great  Western,  —  an  immense 
rock  many  times  larger  than  any  vessel,  the 
end  of  which  closely  resembles  the  stem  of 
a  ship,  Ole  Bull's  Concert  Room, — a  grand 
cave  hall,  in  which  the  great  Norwegian 
gave  a  concert  to  a  party  with  him,  on  his 
first  visit  to  our  country.  Rhode's  Arcade 
arises  in  Silliman's  Avenue,  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  which  are  encrusted  with  crys- 
tals and  carbonate  of  lime  of  great  brillian- 
cy and  beauty.  The  floor  is  covered  with 
white  crystals  of  limestone,  and  has  no  fal- 
len rock  upon  it  Lacy's  Dome  is  reached 
by  passing  this  Arcade.  It  is  over  three 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  is  sixty  feet  in 
its  greatest  diameter,  being  the  highest 
dome  in  the  cave.  The  sides  appear  to  be 
composed  of  immense  curtains,  extending 
from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor. 

Next  is  the  passage  of  £i  Ghor,  some- 
what like  Silliman's  Avenue,  but  more  rug- 
ged in  its  appearance.    It  is  about  two 


miles  in  length.  Here  are  various  objects 
of  interest,  the  Hanging  Rocks,  Fly  Cham- 
ber, Table  Rock,  Crown,  Stella's  Dome, 
Black  Hole,  Hebe's  Spring,  the  water  of 
which  is  charged  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  The  Chimes,  consisting  of  depend- 
ing rocks,  which,  when  struck,  emit  a  musi- 
cal sound.  Corrina's  Dome  and  the  Fly 
Chamber  are  particular  attractions  here. 
The  dome,  resting  over  the  centre  of  the 
avenue,  is  forty  feet  high  and  nine  wide. 
The  Fly  Chamber  receives  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  crystals  of  black  gypsum,  of 
the  size  of  a  common  house-fly,  project  in 
great  numbers  from  the  ceiling. 

An  enclosure  of  remarkable  appearance 
is  Martha's  Vineyard,  elevated  twenty  feet 
above  the  Pass  El  Ghor,  and  reached  by 
ascending  a  ladder  near  Hebe's  Spring. 
Here  are  grape  formations,  huge  clusters  of 
them,  somewhat  in  bulk,  wb  suppose,  like 
those  brought  back  by  the  old  Israelitish 
spies  from  Canaan.  The  nodules  are  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  colored  with  black  oxide 
of  iron.  A  stalactite  formation  three  inches 
in  diameter,  extending  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling,  is  termed  the  Vine.  Tourrefort,  m 
his  visit  to  the  Grotto  of  Antiparos,  thought 
he  could  account  for  the  remarkable  forma- 
tions there  resembling  plants,  only  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  a  vegetable  nature  in 
stone,  an  amusing  scientific  speculation,  to 
say  the  least.  In  viewing  the  formation  in 
Martha's  Vineyard,  the  idea  of  the  petti- 
faction  of  real  grape  clusters  has  sometimes 
been  suggested.  A  large  stalagmite  on  the 
right  wall,  near  the  floor,  is  called  the  Bat- 
tering Ram. 

Washington  Hall  is  our  dining-room. 
We  reached  it  about  one  o'clock.  It  is 
sixty  feet  wide,  twenty  feet  high,  and  one 
hundred  long.  Cans  of  oil  are  kept  here, 
from  which  the  lamps  of  visitors  are  re- 
plenished. The  replenishing  we  now  most 
needed  was  that  which  a  good  lunch  would 
furnish,  and  with  this  we  were  supplied  to 
our  satisfaction.  We  felt  that  we  had  well 
earned  our  repast,  and  it  was  all  the  better 
relished  because  of  this  consideration. 

A  good  rest  taken,  and  we  are  off  again. 
Some  way  beyond  Washington  Hall  is 
Snow  Ball  Room,  the  ceiling  of  which  is 
studded  with  white  nodules  of  gypsum,  va- 
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rying  from  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  room  being  too 
damp  for  the  gypsum  to  assume  the  forms 
of  flowers  and  plants,  it  appears  in  these 
resemblances,  which  are  very  striking,  to 
balls  of  snow  which  have  been  thrown 
against  the  ceiling. 

Entering  Cleveland's  Cabinet,  we  find 
other  notable  attractions  for  a  mile  and 
three  quarters,  among  which  are  Mary's 
Bower,  covered  with  rosettes  of  gypsum, 
the  Cross,  eight  feet  in  length,  formed  of 
two  crevices  in  the  ceiling,  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  laid  around  with 
flowers  of  the  plaster  of  Paris,  the  Mam- 
mary Ceiling,  the  Last  Rose  of  Summer, 
the  Dining  Table,  Bacchus'  Glory,  St  Ce- 
liacs Glory,  remarkable  for  the  size  of  the 
stucco  flowers  in  it,  Diamond  Grotto,  lined 
with  crystals  of  selenite,  which,'  when  in 
the  light,  sparkle  like  gems.  Charlotte's 
Grotto  is  the  terminus  of  Cleveland's  Cab- 
inet. 

At  this  place  a  few  of  our  party,  satisfied 
with  pedestrian  exercises  thus  far  into  the 
cave,  and  having  in  prospect  the  exodus 
yet  to  be  realized,  decided  on  a  short  rest, 
while  the  more  vigorous  and  adventurous 
might  be  disposed  to  enjoy  still  new  explo- 
rations. The  progressives,  therefore,  set  out 
for  a  survey  of  Rocky  Mountain  and  Dis- 
mal Hollow,  of  which  places,  on  their  re- 
turn, they  gave  clear  and  graphic  accounts, 
it  being  quite  evident  that  they  had  enjoyed 
all  the  climbing  they  had  anticipated,  with 
interest.  Rocky  Mountain  is  one  hundred 
feet  high,  and  is  formed  entirely  of  rocks 
that  have  fallen  from  above.  At  the  sum- 
mit there  is  a  stalagmite  two  feet  high  and 
six  inches  in  diameter,  termed  Cleopatra's 
Needle.  On  the  far  side  of  the  mountain 
is  a  gorge  seventy  feet  deep  and  one  hun- 
dred wide,  termed  D'smal  Hollow.  The 
cave  at  the  Mountain  divides  into  three 
branches,  one  leading  to  Sandstone  Dome, 
one  commencing  with  Groghan's  Hall,  and 
the  central  one  called  Franklin's  Avenue. 

As  already  stated,  we  have  not  under- 
taken to  give  a  guide  manual  account  of 
the  Mammoth  Cave.  This  would  be  too 
much  in  detail  to  answer  the  intent  of  this 
paper.  Time  would  fail  us  to  speak  of  all 
the  revealments  here  as  they  deserve  to  be 


noticed.  There  is  the  Gothic  Arcade,  pre- 
senting objects  of  interest,  the  Seat  of  the 
Mummy,  a  niche  In  the  wall  of  the  avenue 
just  large  enough  for  a  human  being  to  sit  in. 
The  body  found  in  this  niche  was  that  of 
an  Indian  woman,  dressed  in  the  skins  of 
wild  animals  and  ornamented  with  trinkets. 
A  few  feet  distant  the  body  of  an  Indian 
child,  attired  in  a  similar  manner,  was  dis- 
covered in  a  sitting  posture,  resting  against 
the  wall.  They  were  both  in  a  state  of 
perfect  preservation.  They  had  probably 
wandered  into  this  avenue,  and  becoming 
bewildered,  sat  down  and  died  there.  In 
the  Gothic  Arcade  are  the  Rester  Room, 
where  the  white  ceiling  has  been  blackened 
by  candle  smoke,  in  shape  of  the  names  of 
a  great  number  who  would  thus  obscurely 
and  sootily  immortalize  themselves ;  the 
Gothic  Chapel,  Vuleau's  Smithy,  the  Lov- 
er's Leap  (without  a  story)  the  Arm  Chair, 
Elephant's  Head,  Bonaparte's  Breastworks 
and  Dome,  and  Lake  Purity. 

An  amusing  account  was  given  us  by  our 
guide,  of  a  visit  to  this  lake  by  a  party  of 
editors  of  public  journals,  on  a  grand  ex- 
cursion. Not  choosing  to  be  too  closely 
confined  to  the  directions  of  the  guide,  they 
took  their  own  course,  now  and  then  coura- 
geously straying  into  somewhat  unsafe  by- 
places.  Coming  suddenly  and  with  extra 
speed  upon  Lake  Purity,  then  resting  in 
shadow,  most  of  the  party  found  them- 
selves, all  at  once,  knee  high  in  its  trans- 
parent waters.  Whether  it  damped  their 
self-assurance  effectually,  the  guide  did  not 
say,  but  as  might  be  supposed,  it  pleased 
him  to  relate  the  incident. 

Pensacola  Avenue,  one  mile  In  length, 
has  its  curiosities, — the  Sea  Turtle,  Wild 
Hill,  Bunyan's  Way,  Snowball  Archway, 
the  Great  Crossing  and  Mat's  Arcade. 
Marion's  Avenue  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
long.  The  floor  is  covered  with  sand,  and 
the  walls  are  composed  of  white  limestone, 
resembling  cumulous  clouds. 

Sparks  Avenue  extends  from  River  Hall 
to  Mammoth  Dome,  a  distance  of  three 
quarters  of  a  mile.  It  has  many  notable 
objects  in  it  Mammoth  Dome,  to  which 
it  leads,  is  considered  by  many  visitors  as 
the  greatest  attraction  of  the  cave.  It  is 
viewed  from  a  terrace  about  forty  feet  firom 
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its  base,  and  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  height.  At  the  left  extremity  of  the 
dome  there  are  five  large  pillars  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  called  the  Corinthian  Col- 
umns. Our  party  did  not  find  time  to  visit 
this  place,  but  others  at  the  hotel  who  had 
been  there,  seemed  to  think  that  the  cave 
had  not  been  truly  surveyed  unless  the 
"  awful  sublimity  "  of  Mammoth  Dome  had 
been  realized. 

In  what  is  called  the  Gothic  Chapel,  as 
we  were  told,  there  had  been  one  or  two 
marriages  solemnized.  .  In  one  instance  the 
bride  thus  carried  out  her  purpose,  because 
she  had  once  most  sacredly  affirmed  that 
she  would  never  be  married  to  any  man 
**  on  the  face  of  the  earth."  This  subterra- 
nean accomplishment  was  no  breaking  of 
her  vow,  although,  as  our  guide  remarked, 
such  doings  seemed  like  "running  wed- 
dings into  the  ground." 

The  cave  is  a  fearful  place  to  be* lost  in. 
Without  any  hope  of  escape,  the  wanderer 
would  die  in  a  short  time.  The  history  of 
persons  lost  here  would  seem  to  prove  this. 
A  gentleman  wandering  from  his  party  and 
having  his  light  extinguished,  became 
alarmed  and  insane,  and  remained  under  a 
rock  where  he  had  crawled  for  forty-eight 
hours,  when  he  was  rescued  by  the  guides 
in  search  of  him.  A  lady  falling  too  far 
behind  her  party  extinguished  her  lamp  in 
attempting  to  overtake  them.  She  swooned 
in  her  terror,  and  when  discovered  a  few 
minutes  afterward  and  restored,  was  found 
to  be  in  a  state  of  insanity,  from  which  she 
did  not  recover  for  years.  It  is  often  that 
the  guides  go  in  search  of  persons  who 
have  been  unwise  enough  to  leave  their  ' 
party,  and  who,  in  every  instance,  become 


suddenly  bewildered,  and  when  found  are 
in  the  act  of  crying  or  at  prayer'.  A  few  ol 
our  party,  soon  after  we  started  on  our  way 
out  of  the  cave,  chanced  to  step  out  of  the 
main  track,  and  had  gone  on  nearly  a  mile 
before  they  were  missed  by  us  and  sought 
and  found  by  the  guide.  The  avenues  in 
the  cave  are  so  numerous  (being  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  in  all)  that  these  straying 
accidents  will  not  untrequently  occur. 

A  few  words  of  this  cave  and  the  cave- 
land  around  it.  Mammoth  Cave  ought  to 
be  in  better  hands.  The  prices  into  it  are 
too  exhorbitant,  and  much  of  the  travelling 
is  altogether  too  rough.  It  might  be  made 
easier  by  plank  walks.  The  hotel  arrange- 
ments need  to  be  improved  ;  but  the  whole 
property  has  been  owned  by  heirs,  who, 
caring  little  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
public,  have  had  "an  eye  to  the  main 
chance,"  as  a  Yankee  would  say,  —  have 
looked  chiefly  after  the  profits  arising  from 
visits  to  the  cave.  There  will  be  a  dearth 
of  visitors  until  there  is  a  new  order  of  ar- 
rangements here. 

The  caves  in  this  region,  we  are  told,  are 
counted  by  the  hundred,  great  and  small. 
Long  Cave,  not  far  from  Mammoth,  has 
one  avenue  about  a  mile  in  length  from 
daylight,  as  spacious  and  beautiful  as  many 
of  the  avenues  of  Mammoth  Cave.  Sum- 
mer picnics  are  held  here  by  the  country 
people.  We  doubt  not  that  in  years  to 
come  the  great  cave  region  in  Southern 
Kentucky  will  be  one  of  the  principal  at- 
tractions of  the  West,  not  only  on  account 
of  what  Is  to  be  seen  and  enjoyed  here  in 
the  scenery  itself,  but  because  of  the  im- 
proved accommodations  afforded  to  visi- 
tors. 7.  G.  Adams. 
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IN  TWO 
II. 

WASHING-DAY  at  Aunt  Susan 
Bates,  was  a  total  rout  of  the 
houshold  Penates.  Everything  that  could 
be  scoured,  even  to  the  face  of  the  clock, 
underwent  the  trial  by  water,  and  Un^le 
Simeon  himself  fled  to  the  mill  to  escape 
the  general  deluge.  Still,  at  six  o'clock  the 
kitchen  was  as  peaceful,  the  tea-kettle  sung 
as  cheerfully  as  if  po  such  solemn  myste- 
ries had  been  enacted  there.  Charity  had 
even  found  time  to  slip  over  to  Widder 
Smith's,  and  now  stood  at  the  window, 
watching  her  father  come  slowly  up  the 
road.  Her  hands  were  folded  listlessly, 
her  face  had  a  drawn  look,  as  of  pain,  but 
she  said  nothing.  She  seemed  to  shrink 
close  to  tTie  wall,  as  if  she  would  like  to 
hide,  and  she  was  doing  nothing,  a  rare 
thing  for  her.  '  Aunt  Susan  watched  her 
carefully,  for  a  mother  is  a  barometer  where 
her  daughter  is  concerned,  and  notes  every 
chauge  in  mental  or  moral  atmosphere. 
Charity  came  obediently  at  every  call, 
turned  the  corn-cakes  to  an  approved 
brown,  at  her  mother's  mandate,  put  on  the 
cloth  for  supper  with  that  nice  precision 
which  orderly  souls  observe  mechanically, 
a  sublimation  of  dutiful  habit.  But  the 
girl's  heart  ached  dully,  and  her  eyes  had 
a  far-away  expression,  very  different  from 
their  wont.  She  had  been  touched  in  a 
vital  place.  She  had  thought  Walter  no- 
ble, and  yet  he  was  capable,  in  a  fit  of  spite, 
of  sacrificing  her,  deceiving  another  wom- 
an by  offering  her  a  love  Charity  felt  sure  ■ 
he  did  not  give  her,  and  so  dishonoring 
marriage,  which  Charity  regarded,  with  Pu- 
ritan simplicity,  to  mean  no  less  than  the 
visible  symbol  of  Christ's  pure  love  for  his 
Church. 

"I  feel  worried  about  Charity,"  said 
Aunt  Susan,  when  this  had  gone  on  a 
week. 

"What's  the  matter,  mother?"  and  Un- 
cle Simeon  looked  up  over  his  spectacles 
from  his  dear  Tribune, 

"  Well,  she  acts  kind  o'  like  Mary  Ann 
Weeks  did  afore  she  went  into  that  decline, 
— kind  o'  mopin'  round,  close-mouthed,  and 
don't  eat  much." 


Peacedale. 

PARTS. 

"  Why,  mother,  what  alive  do  you  mean ! 
Charity's  the  pictur  o'  health  I " 

"  Well,  I  don't  want  to  frighten  anybody ; 
it's  best  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  you 
know.  I  guess  I'll  try  penny r'yal ;  that's 
warmin'  and  can't  do  no  harm." 

Charily  overheard  this  bit  of  talk  where 
she  lay  in  the  big  bed -room,  going  over  and 
over  again  that  little  talk  with  Aurelia,  the 
note,  the  evidence,  pro  and  con^  of  Wal- 
ter's falsity.  There  is  nothing  more  chil- 
ling to  a  suffering  heart  than  the  slow, 
matter-of-fact  inertia  of  the  life  that  will  %o 
on,  if  not  with  us,  then  without  us,  and  the 
desparity  of  natures  too  widely  distinct 
to  touch.  Bread  and  butter  eaten  calmly 
over  the  grave  of  hope!  Pennyroyal  tea 
for  the  heart's  bitter  ache  and  pain !  Char- 
ity groaned  aloud  at  the  thought ;  immedi- 
ately Aunt  Susan  was  over  her. 
"What  is  it.  Charity?" 
"O  mother!  mother!"  and  the  girl 
clung  about  her  neck,  and  shook  with 
§obs. 

Uncle  Simeon  rose,  and  going  to  the  • 
book-rack  took  down  a  volume. 

"Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century," 
he  muttered.  "  Yes,  yes,  I  guess  I  know 
this  kink  o'  Charity's.  I  reckon  I'll  find 
the  hull  on't  here." 

Uncle  Simeon  was  a  rank  abolitionist. 
People  called  the  Tribune  Simeon  Bates' 
Bible.  While  he  read  politics  Charity  read 
a  series  of  articles  on  Margaret  Fuller, 
which  wrought  her  up  to  a  white  heat  of 
enthusiasm.  It  was  about  the  time,  when 
that  rare  flower  of  womanhood  perished  by 
shipwreck,  and  for  a  moment  the  public 
paused  to  do  her  honor.  Much  was  said 
about  the  work  of  hers  we  have  mentioned, 
and  Charity  gave  her  father  no  peace  till  it 
was  sent  for.  It  was  a  new  revelation  to 
her.  Naturalists  tell  us  that  when  a  climb- 
ing plant  first  springs  from  the  ground  the 
extremity  of  the  shoot  performs  slow  gyra- 
tions in  the  air,  as  if,  as  Darwin  expresses 
it,  it  were  searching  for  a  support.  So 
some  souls,  born  to  climb  into  the  light, 
have  restless  moods  when  they  push  out 
hither  and  yon  and  feel  alter  beauty,  holi- 
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ness,  often  dropping  back  disappointed 
and  unhappy,  because  their  seed  has  fallen 
in  the  level  meadows  of  commonplace,  and 
there  is  no  wall  higher  than  themselves,  no 
oak  of  strength  above  the  many  grass 
blades,  whose  sameness  tires  them.  In 
this  book  Charity  had  found  a  prop ;  the 
thought,  terse,  suggestive,  was  a  fund,  of 
strength,  and  supplemented  her  own  intu- 
itions. 

It  was  bed  time  when  Uncle  Simeon 
laid  the  book  down. 

"  I  guess,  mother,"  he  said,  "  this  is  the 
mischief.  Pve  seen  Charity  porin'  over  this 
a  sight,  and  here's  a  piece  in  the  Tribune 
calls  this  kind  o'  readin*  unsettlin'.  It  aint 
no  thin*  new,  these  new-fangled  notions  ;  I 
guess  we've  been  through  the  hull  on't, 
though  maybe  we  called  things  by  different 
names.  In  our  day  folks  used  to  gtt  re- 
ligion, and  fall  in  love,  but  this  book  calls 
it  gravitation  and  sub-tile  sympathies,  but 
I  reckon  natur*  is  natur'.  I  hate  to  see  the 
child  make  herself  sick  over  such  nonsense. 
Why,  bless  you  !  we  aint  goin'  to  be  beat 
by  a  lot  of  scarecrow  names  !  Call  Char- 
ity." 

The  girl  came  slowly  out  into  the  great 
kitchen,  where  the  log  fire,  playing  over 
her,  seemed  to  show  a  hopeless  droop,  even 
in  her  pretty  wrapper ;  and  her  eyes,  red 
with  weeping,  sought  the  floor  as  she  sat 
down  for  prayers.  Uncle  Simeon  had  his 
big  Bible  before  him.  Not  even*  Bums' 
Cotter  had  a  simpler  piety ;  he  was  stirred 
in  strange  fashion ;  his  heart  yearned  over 
his  idolized  child. 

**  Let  us  pray,"  he  said. 

Once  in  every  man's  life,  it  is  said,  he  is 
eloquent.  It  was  prayer  deep,  all-compel- 
ling, "entering  into  that  which  is  within 
the  veil."  He  prayed  that  they  might  be 
kept  from  idols,  that  they  might  love  as 
little  children  ;  and  when  he  asked  for  this 
dear  child,  albeit  in  stereotyped  phrase,  the 
"grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  Aunt  Susan 
said  "  Amen,"  with  Methodist  fervor,  and 
Charity  sobbed  aloud.  Great  passions 
master  us,  and  when  the  prayer  ended, 
Charity  found  herself  at  her  father's  chair. 

"  My  child,"  said  Uncle  Simeon,  laying 
one  hand  upon  her  head  and  one  upon  the 
despised  book,  "I'm  afraid  you've  been 


goin*  about  after  strange  gods.  I  was  a 
readin'  here  about  *gods  sendin'  their  mis- 
sions through  women.'  Now  do  you  s'pose 
that's  any  newer  or  better  for  being  put  in 
that  heathenish  way?  Why,  I  can  open 
this  holy  Bible  and  I  can  read  about  how 
Esther  saved  her  people,  or  how  Anna 
prophesied,  or  how  Marthy  and  Mary  wait- 
ed OQ  the  Lord,  or  Mary  Magdalene  washed 
his  feet ;  it's  better  said  here.  Or  I  can 
look  at  your  mother  yonder,  that  has  been 
a  missionary  this  twenty  year.  All  your 
mother'n  I  want  is  to  ^e  you  happy  an' 
good,  an'  ef  readin'  such  stuff  makes  you 
miserable,  'taint  healthy  readin'.  I'd  give 
more  for  a  loaf  o'  bread  an'  a  pair  of  home- 
knit  socks,  than  I  would  for  a  book  full  o' 
missions.  Many  there  be  that  say  *  Lord, 
Lord  ! ' " 

"Oh!  father!"  and  Charity  threw  both 
arms  about  his  neck,  till  all  her  wonderful 
blonde  hair  made  a  glory  over  his  .white 
locks  ;  "  'tisn't  what  you  think  ;  the  book 
hasn't  hurt  me.  If  all  the  men  was  like 
you,"  with  a  hysterical  little  laugh,  "  there 
isn't  a  young  man  of  them  all  I'd  look  at 
after  knowing  you  ! " 

Aunt  Susan  looked  keenly  at  her  daugh- 
ter, and  a  light  seemed  breaking  beneath 
her  heavy  brows.  Innocent  Uncle  Simeon 
sent  the  girl  to  bed  with  : 

"  There  I  there !  run  away  now  and  be  a 
good  girl." 

She  crept  into  bed,  calmed  and  soothed 
somewhat,  even  slept  a  little  before  she 
knew  her  mother  had  come  in  and  set  the 
candle  on  the  old-fashioned  bureau. 

"  Now,  Charity,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all 
about  it.  Who  is  the  young  man  you're 
worr3ring  about?  Not  Walter  Tyrrell,  I 
hope  !  because  ef  'tis,  its  clean  ridiculous  ! 
Ef  I'd  a'  known  what  was  agoin'  on  I'd  put 
a  stop  to  it  quicker !  You  and  Walter  are' 
two  children !  Marryin's  serious  busi- 
ness ! "  and  Aunt  Susan,  thoroughly  vexed 
that  Charity  had  developed  into  a  woman 
without  her  knowing  it,  scolded  vigorously, 
as  if  that  were  a  tonic  for  this  disease  of 
"  natural  selection." 

"  Now  I'll  warrant  you  thought  marryin' 
was  a  standin'  up  in  a  white  dress,  an'  bav- 
in* your  names  in  the  papers,  an'  keepin* 
the  kind  o'  baby  house  you  used  to  play  at 
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in  the  great  hollow  tree  over  there !  I'll 
tell  you  what  marryin'  reely  is.  It's  havin' 
one  man  round  day  in  and  day  out ;  half 
the  time  it's  workin'  to  the  tip  end  o'  your 
life  to  make  a  livin',  and  ef  you  don't  get 
the  right  kind,  its  tother  an'  which,  and 
he'll  go  trampin*  through  your  lite  as  Birk 
Sampson  does  through  my  patch  o'  pinks." 

Charity  had  turned  her  face  to  the  wall. 

"  You  needn't  worry,  mother.  Walter  is 
nothing  to  me  ;  he's  engaged  !  "  and  then 
out  came  the  whole  miserable  story  of  Au- 
relia.  "  I  wouldn't  care  so  much,  mother, 
if  'twas  anybody  else ;  but  Reely  is  so  — 
so  common  !  She'll  never  make  a  man  of 
him,  an'  there  was  so  much  good  in  him ! " 

"  Hm !  or  course  I  Eevery  girl  discovers 
a  gold  mine  once  in  her  life !  I'm  fond  o' 
Walter,  but  there's  no  more  man  in  him 
than  there  is  to  a  Canada  thistle  1  It's 
hither  an'  yon  !  blown  up  an'  down  !  He 
gives  no  evidence  of  savin'  grace,  either, 
and  I  don't  believe  in  bein'  unequally  yoked 
with  unbelievers.  But,  there!  it's  sheer 
nonsense,  anyway ! " 

So  the  pennyroyal  tea  was  never  brewed, 
but  many  an  artifice  was  steeped  in  moth- 
erly love  to  make  her  forget,  but  without 
success. 

"  When  are  you  going  home,  Aunt  Pru- 
dy  ?  "  she  said,  suddenly,  one  day. 

"  I've  worn  my  welcome  out,  it  seems; 
then,"  answered  that  lady ;  "  but  I  haven't 
any  objection  to  telling.  Now  the  dried 
apples  are  done,  and  the  huckleberries,  I've 
got  no  call  to  stay  longer'n  Wednesday ; 
that  is,  if  you  can  get  the  butter  ready,  Su- 
san. But  what  do  you  want,  I'd  like  to 
know?"  and  Aunt  Prudy  settled  herself  in 
front  of  Charity,  at  the  supper  table,  and 
looked  at  her  over  her  plate  like  an  inquis- 
itor. 

Why,  I  thought  if  you  didn't  care  I'd  go 
with  you.  Yes,  mother,"  sesing  her  quick 
look  of  surprise,  "I've  about  made  up  my 
mind  to  take  that  school  Uncle  Peter  of- 
fered me  last  year.  He's  only  to  speak  and 
I  can  get  it,  and  I've  a  notion  to  try  what 
getting  a  living  is  like.'^ 

"You've  a  notion  to  do  some  crack- 
brained  thing,  that's  the  gist  on't,"  said 
Aunt    Prudence.     "You've    got    a   good 


home,  an'  ef  you  take  my  advice,  you'll  stay 
in  it  There's  no  call  for  you  to  go,  or  I 
wouldn't  say  a  word ;  but  if  you  want  to 
see  what  teaching  school  is  like,  look  at 
me." 

It  was  the  first  time  Charity  ever  heard 
her  aunt  allude  to  her  hard,  stinted  life. 
She. looked  at  her  now,  —  lank,  severe,  her 
face  sallow,  her  hands  bony,  and  remem- 
bered that  she  had  been  a  beauty  in  her 
youth ;  how  the  old  homestead  went  for 
debt,  and  the  lover  fled  from  the  petmiless 
hand,  and  that  memory  brought  a  strange 
softness  into  her  voice  as  she  replied : 

"  Still,  I  think  I  will  go.  Mother  wants 
a  new  cow.  I  can  buy  that  with  my  first 
term's  wages." 

And  Aunt  Susan  electrified  Uncle  Sime- 
on and  Aunt  Prudy  by  accepting  the  cow 
and  the  resolution  with  equal  placidity. 
Ah  !  Aunt  Susan  was  a  wise  woman. 

The  depot  was  a  little  brown  building, 
and  like  all  country  stations,  a  little  before 
the  train  was  expected  it  was  crowded  with 
the  young  men  and  maidens  of  the  place, 
who  made  the  arrival  of  the  cars  the 'great 
event  of  the  day.  It  was  their  recreation, 
as  Broadway  and  Central  Park  are  to  the 
more  favored  metropolitans.  Charity  pulled 
her  veil  down  and  blushed  a  little,  as  she 
followed  her  Amazon  aunt,  who,  nothing 
daunted,  pulled  her  apple-bag  along  very 
bravely. 

"  Come,  now,  Prudy,  let  me  out  that  bag 
on  top,"  said  Uncle  Simeon,  who  was  trun- 
dling her  trunk  in  a  wheelbarrow ;  "  there's 
no  sense  in  your  lugging  it  a  quarter  of  a 
mile." 

"  When  you  pare  and  dry  apples  you  can 
bruise  'em  up  as  much  as  you  want  to,  but 
/  shan't  let  go  this  bag  till  I  get  home.  If 
folks  don't  like  the  looks  of  it  they  can 
look  the  other  way.  Here,  child,"  as  they 
paused  in  front  of  the  ticket  oflSce,  "just 
you  hold  this  kettle  of  butter  while  I  see 
to  our  tickets." 

The  tide  of  summer  travel  set  strongly 
through  this  little  town,  and  the  window 
was  beseiged  with  eager  applicants.  One 
burly  fellow  after  another  pressed  before, 
and  Aunt  Prudy's  patience,  never  of  the 
best,  gave  way  utterly  as  the  whistle  of 
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the  advancing  train  was  heard.  Pushing 
through  the  crowd,  and  plucking  the  fore- 
most by  the  sleeve : 

"  Is  that  the  way  they  do  in  your  coun- 
try, to  let  a  lady  stand  waiting  a  chance  for 
ten  minutes  ?  " 

An  amused  smile  ran  through  the  group. 

^'  Let  me  take  the  bag,  Madame,"  said 
one  benevolent-faced  old  gentleman. 

"  I  will  get  your  ticket  for  you,"  said  the 
burly  fellow  she  had  addressed. 

*'  I've  always  done  my  own  business  and 
I  can  now,"  pronounced  Aunt  Prudy, 
clutching  her  bag  tightly  in  one  hand,  and 
and  passing  over  her  money  with  the 
other. 

Having  received  her  tickets,  she  turned 
to  the  old  gentleman  and  remarked : 

"I've  always  found,  Sir,  that  what's  ev- 
erybody's business  is  nobody's.  If  I  trust- 
ed that  bag  to  Simeon,  ten  to  one  he'd 
have  ruined  'em.  No  thank  you,"  as  he 
again  offered  assistance,  "  I've  ^aid  I  would 
not  let  go  this  bag  and  I  intend  to  keep  my 
word." 

Their  new  friend  handed  Charity  into 
the  cars,  and  turned  a  seat  so  that  they 
might  ride  vis-a-vis^  appropriating  the 
fourth  place  to  the  precious  apples.  The 
conductor  thought  that  as  the  seat  had  not 
been  paid  for,  ana  the  train,  being  the  ex- 
press, was  crowded,  the  bag  should  be  sent 
to  the  baggage  car ;  but  the  old  gentleman 
again  interfered,  and  Aunt  Prudy 's  whim 
was  gratified.  Some  stirrings  of  gratitude 
visited  her  at  the  unlooked-for  attention. 
She  believed  that  he  was  a  real  gentleman, 
and  gave  the  history  of  the  apples  and  the 
huckleberries.  No  doubt  he  thought  of 
the  "  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor," 
and  might  have  written  it  down  in  his  diary 
that  night,  with  the  story  of  Charity's 
brown  face,  limpid  eyes,  and  honest  smile. 
The  blush  came  and  went  in  her  cheeks. 
'•No  doubt  he  despises  our  simplicity," 
she  thought  ^'  and  he  is  such  an  old-school 
gentleman  ;  no  doubt  he  touches  the  hands 
ot  grand  ladies  every  day,  and  lives  in  a 
superb  house,  and  is  condescending  this 
minute  to  a  country  girl,  like  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  playing  Arcadia  with  a  shepherd- 
ess.   Dear  me  I  what  a  fool  I  am  to  let 


him !  They  say  a  lady  is  known  by  her 
reticence,"  and  Charity  bit  her  lip,  and  for 
the  space  of  two  minutes  was  severely 
proper.  But  a  drop  of  dew  in  a  harebell 
will  shake  and  glisten,  and  soon  she  was 
telling  him  again,  with  pleased  surprise  at 
his  affability,  of  the  school  she  expected  to 
teach,  and  even  a  little  of  the  gossip  of 
Peacedale. 

"  Does  thee  know  a  young  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Walter  Tyrell?"  he  asked. 

Charity  wondered  if  he  saw  the  quick 
blush  that  she  felt  burning  her  cheeks. 

"  I  used  to  know  him,"  covering  the  pain 
at  her  heart  by  a  quick  toss  of  her  pretty 
head. 

"  Ah  I  then  thee  does  not  now  ?  no  fault 
of  his,  I  hope." 

"That  he  knows  best  himself,"  said 
Charity,  whose  generosity  could  not  quite 
cover  the  recent  wound. 

"  I  am  sorry,  indeed,"  said  the  old  Quak- 
er, gravely,  "  that  Walter  should  lose  the 
friendship  of  as  honest  a  girl  as  I  should 
judge  thee  to  be.  In  fact,  I  have  just  been 
to  Peacedale  to  inquire  concerning  him. 
We  find  him  very  capable,  and  would  pro- 
mote him  to  greater  trust  if  we  find  his  pre- 
vious character  would  warrant.  But  I'm 
sorry  to  say  that  Squire  Brown  and  the 
minister  both  speaK  of  him  as  a  rather  fast 
youth." 

Charity  gazed,  awestruck,  at  the  speaker, 
with  the  round  eyes  of  a  frightened  child. 
So  this  was  one  of  the  great  firm,  "  Wall- 
ing, Raynor  &  Walling,"  whose  trade  with 
Liverpool,  with  China,  was  so  great,  and  a 
place  in  whose  office  was  so  eagerly  sought. 
And  Walter  had  a  chance  there,  and  he 
was  persecuted.  The  woman  nature  that 
always  sides  with  the  loser,  awoke  in 
Charity. 

"  He's  as  good  a  young  man  as  any  in 
Peacedale  ! "  she  exclaimed ;  "  and  as  for 
Squire  Brown,  he's  no  judge.  Why,  they 
say  he  even  shuts  up  his  beehives  Sundays 
to  keep  the  bees  from  working.  And  the 
minister  never  understood  Walter  any  more 
•than  Walter  did  his  dull  sermons,"  and 
Charity's  red  cheeks  glowed  brighter  still 
as  she  dropped  her  eyelids  beneath  the 
amused  smile  of  her  friend,  who,  if  the 
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whole  story  had  been  written  down  in  a 
book  whose  open  page  he  was  reading, 
would  have  known  no  better  the  jealous 
love  that  spoke  in  her  voice,  and  was  hid- 
den in  her  eyes.  Though  a  staid  Friend 
he  was  yet  a  man  of  the  world,  and  scent- 
ed here  a  delicious  little  wild-wood  ro- 
mance. Mentally  he  made  a  memorandum 
thus : 

"To  ask  Walter  Tyrell  about  Charity 
Bates,  and  what  is  the  matter  between 
them." 

"*The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom,"  began  Aunt  Prudy,  senten- 
tiously,  just  as  the  conductor's  voice  rang 
out: 

"  Change  cars  for  Boston,  Fall  River  and 
New  Bedford,"  and  Mr.  Walling  lost  her 
opinion  of  Walter  in  the  quick  bustle 
around. 

"Charity,  have  you  got  the  berries? 
here,  take  my  bandbox,  too ;  the  butter  can 
go  on  my  arm." 

They  were  the  last  who  left  the  car,  and 
as  Aunt  Prudy  put  her  cautious  foot  on  the 
step,  the  car  moved  forwai^d  slightly.  The 
bag  of  apples  proved  too  much  for  her  equi- 
librium, and  to  save  th€m  she  jumped  heav- 
ily down,  turning  her  foot  under  her,  and 
sinking  down  with  a  pitiful  groan. 

"Well,  Tve  done  it  now!  can't  move 
moreen  the  dead  !  I  shouldnH  wonder  if  I 
was  laid  up  a  month  !  Yes,  I  don't  care  if 
you  do  help  me,"  as  Mr.  Walling  offered 
his  arm ;  but  all  Aunt  Prudy's  resolution 
only  carried  her,  with  a  drawn  face,  to  a 
stump  a  few  yards  distant. 

It  was  a  branch  depot,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  Boston  passengers  in  the  south- 
em  suburb  of  the  second  city  in  New  Eng- 
land. There  was  no  accommodation  for 
travellers.  Close  by  was  an  oil  factory  and 
huge  heaps  of  cotton  seed  ;  in  the  distance 
a  rolling  mill,  with  its  dense  smoke,  and 
heaps  of  coal  and  ore.  The  prospect  did 
not  raise  Aunt  Prudy *s  spirits. 

"I  never  was  in  a  hotel  in  my  life,  child, 
but  I  s'pose  ril  have  to  stop  now.  They're 
an  awful  expense,  and  don't  give  you  any- 
thing but  cut  glass  and  Chaney  either." 

"  Try  again,  Madame,"  said  Mr.  Wall- 
ing ;  "  if  thee  could  lean  on  me  as  iar  as  my 
buggy,  yonder,  my  house  is  not  far  disUnt. 


Thee  can  rest  while  I  do  a  little  business 
with  Miss  Charity,  here,  —  a  matter  of  im- 
portance, I  do  assure  thee,  Madame." 

"It  goes  agin  my  ideas  of  independence, 
but  if  you'd  keep  us  till  I  can  get  word  to 
brother  Peter,  I'd  be  thankful." 

"  Walter,"  said  Mr.  Walling  to  the  new 
clerk  that  afternoon,  "  when  thee  has  fin- 
ished I  want  thee  to  come  up  to  my  house. 
I  have  been  to  Peaccdale  expressly  to  see 
if  thee  can  h^  trusted.  Irving  leaves  to- 
morrow, and  I  have  been  thinking  of  thee 
lor  the  place.  There  is  one  witness  at  my 
house  with  whom  I  wish  to  confront  thee, 
and  if  the  testimony  is  good  thee  is  all 
right." 

Irving's  place !  Walter  caught  his  breath. 
It  would  have  taken  him  three  years  to 
have  worked  up  to  it.  Fifteen  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  and  just  where  he  could 
learn  the  minutiae  of  the  business.  But 
Peacedale  !  Walter  was  not  so  sure  of  the 
"character"  they  might  have  given  him 
there.  And  this  "witness"  was  suspicious. 
"  He  must  have  heard  something,"  and 
then,  from  the  desert  of  his  drudging  life 
a  bright  mirage  lifted.  Why!  for  fifteen 
hundred  he  could  have  a  home,  and  —  and 
Charity!  Why,  he  could  begin  to  be  a 
man,  and  snap  his  fingers  at  them  all. 
But  — "I  suppose  I'll  lose  it." 

Hide  and  seek  over  the  dose  columns 
a  troop  of  goblins  danced  that  summer 
day.  One  with  a  face  that  looked  like 
Charity's,  but  somehow  got  into  an  elfish 
dance  with  cockscrew  legs,  as  the  poor 
boy's  head  ached  with  anxiety,  and  finally 
jumped  down  into  the  sum  total  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ledger,  and  mocked  him  with 
"  fifteen  hundred  !  fifteen  hundred !  " 

No  enviable  state  of  mind  for  man  or 
goblin  was  Walter's,  as  he  entered  the 
plain  but  rich  parlor.  There  were  no  emp- 
ty trappings  there,  but  a  few  works  of  art 
stood  out  from  the  drab  tinted  walls,  a  pic- 
ture of  Penn's  treaty,  a  portrait  of  George 
Fox,  whose  placid  face  looked  down  upon 
a  marble  Psyche,  with  raised  hand,  on 
which  poised  the  emblematic  butterfly. 
And  in  the  shadow  of  this  innocent  face, 
another,  a  face  he  knew,  looked  up  and 
lighted  as  he  entered,  then  quickly  paled. 

"  Why,  Charity !  how  glad  —  " 
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Charity  rose. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Tyrell." 
"  Mr.  Tyrell,  indeed  I  why,  why !  what's 
the  matter.  Charity  !  How  came  you  here, 
and  aren't  you  as  glad  as  I  am  to  see  you  ?  " 
"  Mr.  Tyrell  seems  to  forget  the  *  eternal 
fitness  of  things,*  said  the  girl,  forcing  back 
the  sob  in»  her  throat.  "  I  am  glad  to  see 
my  old  friend,  but  that  need  not  oblige  me 
to  show  it  in  so  sentimental  a  way.  Ex- 
cuse me,"  and  Charity  wrenched  her  hand 
away. 

Walter  stood  a  moment,  annoyed ;  he 
forgot  the  place,  the  errand,  —  all  except 
the  fact  that  Charity  was  angry,  and  with 
him. 

"  Why,  what  is  it  ?  what's  up  now,  Char- 
ity? Didn't  we  settle  it,  long  ago,  that 
you  were  always  to  be  my  best  friend,  and 
sometime  my  little  wife?  I  have  not 
changed  my  mind  a  mite,  and  why  should 
you?" 

"  I  shall  never  marry,"  said  Charity,  with 
X  a  look  that  said,  "  1  renounce  hereby  for- 
ever all  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked 
world." 

To  go  into  a  convent  would  be  easy; 
to  start  on  a  mission  to  the  Hindostanees 
would  be  but  natural,  since  life  was  ended 
for  her,  and  Walter  was  doubly  false. 

"  Not  marry  ?  not  marry  me  ?  Who, 
then,  will  you  marry,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  " 

"  Nobody ! "  and  the  tone  was  so  lugu- 
brious that  Walter  laughed. 

"Very  well.  Til  be  nobody  and  you  shall 
marry  me.  One  name's  as  good  as  another 
if  you  only  get  what  you  want.  And  be- 
sides, here  I  am  coming  right  into  my  tor- 
tune, — and  that  makes  me  think !  Do  you 
know  anything  about  it  Chanty,-^ that  fel- 
low that  was  to  meet  me  at  tour  o'clock  ?  " 
Slowly  a  light  dawned  in  Charity's  con- 
-  sciousness.  Yes,  that  was  what  Mrs.  Wall- 
ing means  ;  she  was  to  "  testify  "  for  Wal- 
ter.   And  he  was  false.    "  Oh,  what  shall 


I  do !  what  shall  I  do !     If  I  only  could 
say  I  believed  in  him  ! " 

"  O  Walttr ! "  stretching  out  both  hands 
in  a  real  agony,  "  it's  me  !  it's  me  !  " 
"  Of  course  ;  who  should  it  be  ?  " 
"  No ;  I  mean  I'm  the  fellow ;  and  oh, 
it's  cruel  to  make  me  do  it !  but  I  will, 
Walter,  I  will  tell  a  lie  to  save  you  !  And 
I  hope  you'll  be  happy  with  Aurelia,  and 
never  —  " 

But  the  end  of  the  sentence  died  down  in 
such  a  pitiful  sob  that  Walter,  who  only 
knew  his  darling  was  somehow  suffering, 
caught  her  in  his  arms  to  soothe  and  com- 
fort. 

So  Mr.  Walling  found  them  seated,  un- 
der the  statue  of  Psyche,  two  long  hours   . 
after. 

"  How  is  it  ?  "  he  said,  "  am  I  to  have  my 
new  clerk  ?  " 

The  girl  rose  with  quiet  dignity,  and 
came  forward  a  step  to  meet  him. 

"Sir,  I  have  to  say  to  you  that  you  have 
made  me  very  happy  by  bringing  me  here. 
I  have  found  something  I  had  lost.  And 
I  am  sure  if  you  knew  the  reason  why  I 
spoke  so  in  the  cars  you  would  think  that 
Walter  never  could  be  as  ungenerous  as  I 
was.  I  hope,  Sir,  I  do  hope  you'll  let  him 
have  the  place  ! " 

The  old  man  regarded  her  a  moment ; 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  Daughter,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on 
her  sunny  head. 

They  knew  long  after  that  he  was  think- 
ing of  his  lost  child,  and  what  she  might 
have  been  to  him.  But  Charity  turned  to 
the  boyish  face  beside  her. 

"To  think,  Walter,  it  should  be  I  who 
helped  you  to  success  !  " 

"  But  I'd  rather  owe  it  to  you  than  any 
one  else  in  the  world,  dear  Charity." 

And  so  these  two  went  down,  hand  in 
hand,  into  that  great  planting-ground  we 
call  —  Life. 

Mary  C,  Peckham. 
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My  RoU-Call. 

•*  What*t  in  a  name  ? "  —  Smakspbarb. 

When  falls  the  day  through  folds  of  changing  flame, 
Adown  the  glowing  slopes  of  yonder  west, 
And  one  by  one,  with  slightly  golden  dye, 
The  early  stars  break  through  the  silver  sky, 
I  sit  and  name  the  names  I  know  are  blest. 

And  as  with  love  1  call  them  o*er  and  o'er, 
Each  name  a  shadow  grows,  and  then  a  form. 
Star-like,  of  beams  self-made,  that  calmly  ray 
Across  my  soul,  rent  with  the  cares  of  day. 
And  bring  me  peace  like  hush  that  follows  storm. 

With  purest  movings  of  the  life  within 
I  call  my  vesper-roll  —  the  rapt  in  verse. 
The  seers  of  old  whose  words  were  spirit-flame. 
The  serving  souls  with  prime  award  of  tame. 
The  good  who  kept  unbent  their  noble  course  ; 

The  greatly  wise  in  final  thoughts  and  words. 
That  put  to  shame  our  fleeting  show  of  sense. 
As  Holy  Writ  our  mob  of  dying  creeds ; 
The  brave  God-sent  who  linked  their  heart  to  deeds. 
And  dared  not  sell  their  souls  for  recompense. 

Such  names  are  powers,  and  fold  us  round  like  clouds 

That  breed  an  early  greenness  in  the  earth  ; 

Like  finer  stars  they  light  our  inner  spheres ; 

Like  sacraments,  a  grace  in  them  inheres. 

And  they  are  potent  unto  better  birth.  E,  B, 


The   L.egend   of  the   Nun. 


MANY  centuries  ago  a  young  man  of  this  there  was  no  sound  to  disturb  the  si- 
sedate  aspect  and  way-worn  habili-  lence  of  the  early  twilight  save  that  made 
ments,  was  slowly  riding  along  one  of  the  by  the  lagging  hoofs  of  the  tired  horse,  and 
various  winding  bridle-paths  which  inter-  the  occasional  low  whistle  of  the  rider,  as 
sected  the  grand  old  forest,  khown  then  as  he  unconsciously  measured  the  air  of  a 
now,  as  the  Bochmer-wald.  The  shadows  popular  crusader's  song.  He  was  evident- 
and  gleams  of  the  waning  day  fell  across  ly  in  a  dreamy  mood,  giving  little  heed  to 
his  path  in  lengthening  lines,  as  the  red  the  way,  except  to  cast  an  occasional  glance 
disc  of  the  sun  sunk  lower  and  lower,  until  about  him,  as  the  sunset  shed  a  brighter 
it  finally  dropped  behind  the  lofty  peaks  gleam  than  usual  through  the  overhanging 
whose  sharp  outlines  fringed  the  bold  chain  foliage. 

of  mountains,  shutting  in  Bohemia  from  the  The  mood  of  a  rider,  as  is  well  known  to 

rest  of  the  world.    The  evening  was  lovely  equestrians,  is  quite  likely  to  be  imitated 

and  still.    A  solitary  hermit-thrush   now  by  his  horse.    The  instance  in  point  is  no 

and  then  poured  out  its  clear,  liquid  note,  exception.    The  pace  of  the  animal,  which 

and  a  few  bright-eyed  squirrels  still  went  had  been  spirited  enough,  gradually  be- 

leaping  from  tree  to  tree,  uttering  merry  came  very  leisurely,  until  finally  subsiding 

chirping  calls  to  one  another,  as  with  cun-  altogether,   the  horse  dropped    his    head 

ning  eyes  they  watched  the  unaccustomed  among  the  rich  green  herbage,  and  began 

wayfarer  among  their  haunts.    Aside  from  to  nibble  with  evident  satisfaction.     This 
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recalled  the  rider  to  his  senses,  and  with  a 
little  laugh  and  a  chirrup,  he  started  on 
again. 

The  good  beast,  thus  interrupted  at  the 
very  commencement  of  his  anticipated  sup- 
per, had,  perhaps,  reason  to  put  back  his 
ears  discontentedly,  for  he  had  not  eaten 
for  many  hours.  He  was,  however,  a  har- 
dy, vigorous  animal,  as  he  had  need  be  to 
bear,  day  after  day,  the  weight  of  his  rider, 
who,  though  slender  and  athletic,  was  en- 
cased, trom  head  to  foot,  in  heavy  steel  ar- 
mor. It  was  rusty  and  battered,  showing 
the  years  of  service  and  exposure  it  had 
known  since  the  good  knight.  Sir  Geoffrey, 
first  obeyed  the  call  of  his  emperor,  and 
rode  lorth  to  fight  the  infidel  In  the  Holy 
Land. 

Sir  Geoftey,  be  it  known,  was  a  Crusad- 
er, and  was  just  returning  from  the  land  of 
sacred  memories,  where  for  three  years  he 
had  fought  bravely  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  The  insignia  of  his  Or- 
der was  very  legible  as  he  rode ;  for  on  the 
short  gray  mantle  hanging  from  his  right 
shoulder,  was  emblazoned  in  silk  and  gold, 
a  large  red  cross,  still  bright  and  conspicu- 
ous :  while  around  his  iroif  head*piece  a 
string  of  scallop  shells  indicated  the  pil- 
grim soldier,  —  insignia  so  well  known  that 
every  one  who  met  the  wearer  by  the  way 
reverently  doffed  his  head-gear,  as  was  be- 
fitting to  a  Red  .Cross  Knight. 

In  olden  times  no  denizen  of  Europe 
stood  higher  than  the  Crusader  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  community  at  large,  —  gentle 
as  well  as  simple.  And  it  was  not  unde- 
served. The  object  of  his  warfare  was  a 
sacred  one,  and  gave  a  dignity  to  his  life, 
of  which,  lacking  that,  it  was  sadly  defi- 
cient. The  Crusades  were  a  godsend  to 
that  vast  body  of  men  who,  in  those  days, 
were  trained  to  arms  as  the  only  occupa- 
tion suited  to  noble  birth^  and  yet,  who  had 
no  use  to  make  of  their  education.  They 
afforded  a  purpose,  and  one  really  enno- 
bling, something  far  above  that  common, 
stereotyped  one,  of  merely  faring  forth  in 
quest  of  adventures,  the  rescuing  of  dis- 
tressed damsels,  or  battling  with  giants,  as 
was  the  business  of  the  knights  of  King 
Arthur's  time,  as  all  who  have  read  Tenny- 
YOL.    LII.    18 


son's  veracious  "  Idyls  of  the  Kinoj,"  know 
full  well. 

The  love  of  adventure  was,  no  doubt,  at 
the  bottom  of  half  the  zeal  for  the  <bru- 
sades,  and  in  the  case  of  the  knight  in 
whom  we  are  just  now  interested,  was  so 
strong  that  even  before  he  had  reached  his 
home,  after  a  three  years*  absence,  filled 
up  with  toils  and  dangers,  he  was  already 
beginning  to  keep  an  eye  to  windward  for 
something  to  give  him  an  excuse  for  again 
drawing  his  sword,  never  willingly  left  long 
in  its  scabbard. 

Sir  Geoffrey  was  not  only  a  brave  soldier, 
but  a  generous,  warm-hearted  friend,  two 
characteristics  generally  found  united.  A 
brother-in-arms,  to  whom  he  had  been  ten- 
derly attached,  and  who  had  borne  with 
him  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the  Crusade, 
had  fallen,  wounded  to  death,  in  the  final 
battle,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Je- 
rusalem by  Saladin.  After  making  his  own 
escape,  it  was  his  purpose,  before  seeking 
his  own  home,  to  visit  that  of  his  friend, 
in  order  to  carry  the  fatal  tidings  of  his 
death  to  those  who  had  for  so  many  years 
waited  and  prayed,  fearing  more  than  hop- 
ing, and  knowing  nought  of  his  fate.  The 
regular  transmission  of  mails  was  then  un- 
known, and  it  was  only  by  some  wandering 
minstrel  or  returning  Crusader  that  tidings 
ot  those  who  were  battling  in  the  Holy 
Land  ever  reached  the  friends  they  had  left 
behind  them. 

The  home  of  the  brother-in-arms  that 
Sir  Geoffrey  was  to  visit,  was  a  castle,  sit- 
uated on  one  of  the  low  hills  of  the  Boch/- 
mer-wald,  and  besides  the  parents  and  re- 
tainers of  the  family,  possessed  an  attrac- 
tion not  yet  mentioned,  namely,  Ingoniar, 
the  sister  of  his  friend,  a  young  lady  to 
whom  he  had  for  years  been  tenderly  at- 
tached, and  whose  favor  he  still  wore  in  his 
morion,  in  the  shape  of  a  glove.  Sooth  to 
say,  it  was  at  this  time  a  sad,  disreputable- 
looking  rag,  as  it  might  well  be,  after  fac- 
ing the  storms  and  sieges  of  three  years  in 
Palestine.  But  he  who  entertains  the  idea 
that  it  was  on  that  account  a  wh4t  less  dear 
than  on  the  day  when,  delicate  and  fra- 
grant, it  left  the  fair  hand  of  its  owner, 
knows  little  of  the  tender  passion,  and  is 
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unworthy  to  be  named  on  the  same  day 
with  Sir  Geoffrey.  The  latter  belonged  to 
an  age  and  a  class  which,  whatever  other 
virtues  they  might  lack,  abounded,  at  least, 
in  that  of  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  lady  of 
their  love,  and  would  not,  by  any  possibili- 
ty, have  understood  the  weathercock  hearts 
ot  our  own  advanced  and  educated  times. 

Two  days  before  the  one  in  which  we  in- 
troduce Sir  Geoffrey  to  the  reader,  he  had 
sent  forward  Rudolf,  his  Squire,  to  an- 
nounce his  coming,  his  fondness  for  soli- 
tary rides  making  it  no  discomfort  to  him 
to  travel  alone.  In  fact,  he  rather  pre- 
ferred it,  and  it  was  his  love  of  adventure 
which  had  led  him  to  leave  the^more  trav- 
elled road  and  follow  the  forest  path,  where 
we  meet  him.  He  had  never  travelled  it 
before,  but  he  judged,  by  its  general  direc- 
tion, that  it  would  conduct  him  at  length 
to  the  desired  castle,  which,  as  the  sun 
was  about  setting,  he  thought  could  not 
now  be  many  miles  away.  He  had  uncon- 
sciously lost  time  in  his  reveries,  but  as 
we  saw,  suddenly  shaking  off  his  dreams 
and  drawing  bridle,  he  trotted  on,  in  no 
wise  concerned  at  finding  himself,  so  near 
night,  still  deep  in  the  forest,  and  no  signs 
of  human  habitation  near.  A  long  time  he 
thus  rode,  coming  now  into  green,  pleasant 
meadows,  now  into  dreary  mountain  passes, 
which  might  lead  he  knew  not  where.  Like 
a  true  knight-errant,  however,  he  was  not 
at  all  dismayed  at  the  labyrinths  in  which 
he  found  himself  involved,  but  rather  en- 
joyed the  thought  of  the  difficulties  which 
might  be  before  him.  The  importance  of 
finding  some  harbor  for  the  night  began, 
however,  to  dawn  upon  him,  when  his 
horse,  strong  and  enduring  as  he  was,  at 
last  gave  unmistakable  signs  of  giving  out. 
He  must  seek  rest  and  food  for  this  faith- 
ful friend  if  not  for  himself. 

The  last  rays  of  the  sun  had  long  since 
disappeared,  when  he  found  himself  in  a 
broad,  beautiful  valley,  radiant  with  innu- 
merable flowers,  and  interspersed  by  groups 
*of  majestic  trees.  It  was  surrounded  by 
^high  hills,  and  on  a  towering  clifl  at  the 
farther  end,  scarcely  visible  in  the  gather- 
ing twilight,  the  roofs  and  turrets  of  what 
seemed  a  spacious  castle,  rising  just  above 
ithe  trees,!  caught  his  eye.    His  horse,  also, 


seemed  to  be  aware  of  human  habitation 
near,  for  pricking  up  his  ears  and  giving  a 
low  whipny,  he  trotted  straight  towards  it. 
This  instinct  of  his  good  beast  would  have 
decided  Sir  Geoflrey,  had  not  his  own  hun- 
ger and  weariness  also  put  in  a  plea  for 
food  and  rest  So,  giving  his  horse  free 
rein,  he  gladly  rode  forward,  detennining 
to  solicit  hospitality  for  the  night 

As  he  drew  nearer  the  clifl,  it  seemed  to 
wear  a  familiar  appearance ;  and  yet  he 
could  not,  by  any  effort  of  memory,  re<:all 
ever  having  seen  the  neighborhood  before. 
By  the  time  he  entered  upon  the  road  wind- 
ing up  the  cliff,  it  was  obscured  by  the  fast 
coming  darkness,  as  well  as  by  the  over- 
hanging trees,  and  seemed  to  the  kniorht 
as  if  long  untravelled.  Trees  had  fallen 
across  the  way,  tall  grass  grew  rank  upon 
it,  and  all  things  wore  a  drear  and  gloomy 
aspect  To  his  great  surprise  an  unwonted 
awe  crept  over  him,  an  unwillingness  to 
proceed  seemed  to  trouble  his  mind. 
Checking  his  horse  he  was  for  a  moment 
half  inclined  to  turn  short  about  and  spend 
the  night  under  the  trees  of  the  valley. 
Long  experience  had,  however,  taught  hFm 
the  value  of  instinct  in  this  intelligent  ani- 
mal. It  had  often  led  him  safely  through 
difficulties,  and  dangers  where  his  own 
wisdom  would  have  failed  him.  He  deter- 
mined to  trust  to  it  now.  Submitting  him- 
self, therefore,  to  the  guidance  of  the  good  \ 
beast,  he  was  at  once  cheered  by  seeing 
him  prick  up  his  ears  and  change  his  pace 
from  a  weary„  irresolute  walk  to  a  lively 
trot,  which  soon  brought  him  upon  a  broad 
terrace  upon  the  top  of  a  cliff,  on  which 
stood  the  castle. 

The  darkness  there  was  less  decided, 
and  he  stood  still  and  surveyed  it  It  was 
a  far  more  spacious  edifice  than  had  seemed 
from  the  valley,  —  a  grand  and  solemn  pile. 
Huge  wings  stretched  to  right  and  left, 
crowned  by  numerous  turrets  and  massive 
towers,  their  battlements  frowning  against 
the  sky  in  stem  and  threatening  gloom.  A 
high,  massive  wall  completely  enclosed  the 
pile,  and  Sir  Geoflrey  rode  along  its  foot  to 
find  an  entrance,  but  in  the  darkness  was 
for  some  time  unsuccessful  At  length  he 
came  to  a  narrow  gate,  and  pushing  it  open 
stood  waiting,  hoping  to  see  some  servant 
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or  retainer,  through  whom  he  could  prefer 
his  petition  for  hospitality.  But  no  living 
thing  appeared.  He  called  aloud,  but  no 
one  replied.  The  dead  walls  only  gave 
back  his  own  voice  in  hollow  echoes  that, 
he  knew  not  why,  sent  a  shiver  through  his 
frame.  He  called  a  second  time,  with  the 
same  result.  Night  and  solitude  alone 
seemed  to  reign  within  the  frowning  pile, 
and  to  resent  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger. 

As  Sir  Geoffrey  stood  in  sore  doubt  what 
to  do,  the  moon  rose  above  the  battlements, 
and  he  could  look  around  the  courtyard. 
It  was  of  immense  size,  covered  thick 
with  tall,  rank  gra^,  no  path  indicating 
that  human  footsteps  had  ever  crossed  it. 
Dismounting,  he  entered  the  gate,  leading 
his  horse  through  the  tall  grass  to  a  white- 
pine  tree,  which  he  perceived  in  the  dis- 
tance, where,  tying  him  by  a  long  halter, 
he  removed  his  bits  and  left  him  to  graze 
at  his  pleasure.  He  himself  sat  down  near 
the  faithful  animal,  and  weaned  and  won- 
dering soon  fell  asleep. 

How  long  he  had  slept  he  could  not  have 
told,  when  he  was  awakened  by  the  slow 
tolling  of  a  bell,  which,  soon  ceasing,  was 
followed  by  an  Angelus^  sung  by  the  sweet- 
est, most  divine  of  voices.  He  listened, 
charmed,  bewildered,  wrapt  in  strange  de- 
light. Memories  of  wondrous  scenes  he 
had  witnessed  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  of  di- 
vine strains  to  which  he  had  one  night  lis- 
tened while  watching  alone  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  came  stealing  back 
like  dreams  upon  him.  At  length  the  An- 
£relus  ceased,  and  all  was  still  again.  Rub- 
bing his  eyes -^ he  started  to  his  feet,  and, 
stepping  back,  so  that  he  could  survey  the 
whole  facade  of  the  edifice,  looked  up,  run- 
nmg  his  eye  slowly  over  it.  As  he  did  so 
a  faint  light  caught  his  eyes,  issuing  from 
one  of  the  tall  narrow  windows,  its  un- 
steady glimmer  falling  on  a  flight  of  low, 
winding  steps,  crumbling  and  moss-grown. 
Without  an  instant's  hesitation  the 
knight  ascended  the  steps,  coming  to  a 
massive  door,  which  he  opened  without  dif- 
ficulty, and  entered  a  vast,  imposing  hall. 
Stopping  at  the  threshold,  he  stood  lost  in 
amazement  at  what  met  his  vision.  At  a 
long,  narrow  table,  lighted  by  an  alabaster 
lamp,  whose  soft  rays  resembled  moonlight, 


sat  a  sltnder  girl,  bending  over  what 
seemed  an  illuminated  missal  of  extraordi- 
nary magnificence  and  unusual  proportions. 
Above  her  head  drooped  the  heavy,  silken 
folds  of  an  object  familiar  to  the  knight, — 
the  banner  of  the  cross.  His  surprise  at 
the  sight  of  this  emblem,  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, would  have  been  far  greater  but  for 
the  remarkable  aspect  of  the  girl  herself. 
She  was  apparently  unconscious  of  the  in- 
truder's presence,  and  he  availed  himself 
of  the  fact  to  observe  her  narrowly. 

She  was  attired  in  the  general  costume 
of  a  nun.  The  heavy  black  sleeves  fell 
away  from  hands  and  arms  of  such  tians- 
parent  whiteness,  they  gleamed  in  the  astral 
light  with  a  radiance  as  soft  and  clear  as 
the  magnificent  pearl  rosary  which  drooped 
from  her  neck,  and  whose  size  and  sheen 
would  have  dazzled  an  Oriental  sultan. 
The  hands  were  reverently  crossed  upon 
her  breast,  one  holding  a  cross  of  the  same 
splendid  pearls.  The  contour  of  her  face, 
as  it  was  delineated  by  the  linen  bands  out 
of  whose  folds  it  opened  like  the  heart  of 
an  exquisite  water-lily,  was  delicate  and 
lovely ;  but  the  features  were  colorless  as 
the  veil  she  wore,  which,  in  singular  con- 
trast to  her  sable  robes,  was  the  white  veil 
of  a  novice,  and  floated  back  over  her 
shoulders,  like  the  veil  of  a  bride  rather 
than  of  a  nun. 

As  Sir  Geoffrey  stood  gazing  on  the 
lovely  apparition,  bending  so  immoveably 
over  the  missal,  strange  emotions,  which 
he  could  neither  shake  off  nor  explain, 
trembled  at  his  heart.  He  seemed  to  him- 
self to  be  the  victim  of  some  fantastic 
dream,  for  every  moment,  as  he  gazed,  the 
nun  grew  more  and  more  into  the  likeness 
of  her  whose  glove  he  had  worn  on  his 
casque  through  the  long  crusade,  and  whose 
image  he  carried  in  his  heart,  —  the  fair 
Ingomar.  Was  imagination  playing  him 
false,  or  coulJ  it  be  she  ?  But  what  did 
she  here,  apparently  alone  in  this  vast  and 
solitary  dwelling,  which,  by  its  moss-cov- 
ered steps  and  grass-grown  court,  had  been 
so  long  deserted  1  And  why  was  she  thus 
habited  as  a  nun  ?  Had  misfortunes  over- 
whelmed her  family,  or  death  left  her  friend- 
less, with  no  other  resource  save  the  life  of 
the  cloister  ? 
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As  he  asked  himself  these  questions  he 
would  have  hurried  to  her  side,  and  kneel- 
ing at  her  feet,  claimed  the  right  to  protect 
her  from  every  ill,  but  some  power  he  could 
not  shake  off  held  Lim  motionless  by  the 
door,  and  a  weird  spell  seemed  to  palsy  his 
tongue.  He  could  only  gaze  upon  the  un- 
conscious girl,  as  like  some  marble  form, 
she  bent,  in  her  pale,  serene  beauty,  over 
the  page,  great  drops  of  sweat  moistening 
his  brow,  and  the  tumult  of  uncertainty  and 
wonder  more  and  more  agitating  his  heart. 
At  length,  with  a  great  effort  he  succeeded 
in  throwing  off  this  nightmare  feeling,  and 
moving  forward  a  step,  called  : 

"  Ingomar ! " 

His  voice  was  hoarse  and  loW,  but  it 
reached  the  ear  of  the  reader.  She  looked 
up,  seeming  neither  surprised  at  the  pres- 
ence of  a  stranger,  nor  to  recognize  the 
name  he  had  spoken.  Silently  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  upon  her  forehead,  she 
calmly  fixed  her  dark,  melancholy  eyes 
upon  his  face  and  beckoned  him  to  ap- 
proach. A  thrill  of  indefinable  pain  ran 
through  his  frame  as  he  met  those  eyes,  so 
sad,  so  woful  in  their  expression  j  but  they 
drew  him  forward  by  an  irresistible  power, 
and  with  half-reluctant  step,  he  obeyed  the 
unspoken  invitation.  As  he  drew  near  the 
table,  cold  shivers  suddenly  pervaded  him. 
The  resemblance  to  Ingomar  seemed  slow- 
ly to  disappear,  and  a  sense  as  of  some 
presence  not  of  this  world  for  a  moment 
caused  his  flesh  to  creep. 

In  the  land  of  the  Crusades  he  had  heard 
of  beautiful  demons,  who,  assuming  an 
earthly  form,  had  lured  many  a  brave  sol- 
dier of  the  cross  to  destruction.  Had  this 
nun,  so  strangely  inhabiting  this  vast  and 
lonely  pile,  apparently  unprotected  and 
alone,  who  was  drawing  him  by  the  secret 
power  of  her  eyes  to  herself,  assumed  the 
form  of  Ingomar  that  she  might  bewilder 
and  perhaps  destroy  him  ? 

Sir  Geoffrey  was  a  bold  and  brave  knight, 
as  has  been  already  said,  but  he  was  not 
free  from  the  superstitions  of  his  age. 
Knightly  courtesy,  however,  in  the  midst 
of  his  repugnance,  came  to  his  aid.  Should 
he  wrong  an  unprotected  lady,  and  she 
a  lonely  nun,  by  unfounded  suspicions  ? 
Was  it  not  rather  his  duty,  by  respectful 


courtesy  and  frankness,  to  banish  any  fears 
that  might  be  awakened  in  her  own  mind 
by  his  intrusion?  With  a  brie<  effort  he 
put  aside  h's  disagreeable  fancies,  and  in 
another  minute  stood  before  the  nun,  smil- 
ing within  himself  at  the  absurdity  of  his 
imaginings,  for  of  a  resemblance  to  Ingo- 
mar he  no  longer  perceived  a  trace. 

Hastily  apologizing  for  his  intrusion,  the 
knight,  briefly  and  in  courteous  phrase, 
told  his  story.  He  was  a  Crusader,  re- 
turning from  the  Holy  Land,  and  lost 
in  the  paths  of  the  forest ;  his  steed  was 
weary  and  unable  to  travel  farther;  he 
himself  had  need  of  rest  and  refreshment ; 
he  could  find  no  inn ;  might  he,  in  the 
name  of  the  cross  he  bore  upon  his  mantle, 
claim  of  the  Holy  Nun  a  night's  hospi- 
tality ? 

The  nun  listened  with  the  same  fixed 
gaze  until  he  had  ended,  then  rising  up, 
pale  and  stately,  with  a  mute  gesture  of  as- 
sent, left  the  apartment.  Again  a  thrill  of 
awe  quivered  along  the  nerves  of  the  won- 
dering knight.  Was  it  a  spirit  that  passed 
out,  that  her  sweeping  robes  and  her  foot- 
steps were  alike  inaudible  ?  While  he 
stood  vacantly  gazing  at  the  door  through 
which  she  had  disappeared,  it  opened  again, 
and  with  the  same  silent  tread  she  re- 
turned, bringing  in  one  hand  a  dish  of  ven- 
ison, and  in  the  other,  one  of  wild  fowl. 
Placing  these  silently  on  the  table  she  went 
out  again,  immediately  re-appearing  with  a 
golden  cup  and  a  flask  of  red  wine.  Set- 
ting these  beside  the  food,  with  a  melan- 
choly smile  she  motioned  her  guest  to  be 
seated. 

Sir  Geoffrey  required  no  second  invita- 
tion. Here,  at  least,  was  mortal  refresh- 
ment, whatever  else  might  be  supernatural 
Hunger  was  imperative,  the  viands  tempt- 
ing, and  he  partook  of  them  with  a  zest 
which  fatigue  and  long  fasting  keenly 
sharpened. 

Occupied  though  he  was  thus  agreeably, 
it  did  not  escape  his  attention  that  in  pro- 
viding this  bountiful  supper  the  nun  had 
omitted  to  place  before  him  two  important 
accessories  to  the  meal,  —  salt  and  bread. 
He  looked  up  for  the  purpose  of  suggest- 
ing his  desire  for  these,  but  the  dark,  mel- 
ancholy gaze,  still  unalterably  bent  upon 
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his  face,  seemed  to  palsy  her  tongue,  and 
he  continued  his  supper  without  a  second 
attempt  The  rich  wine  of  Burgundy,  how- 
ever, restoring  warmth  and  cheer  to  his 
heart,  he  soon  broke  through  the  weird  si- 
lence and  began  to  talk,  remarking  on  the 
weather,  the  wildness  aild  beauty  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  other  matters  of  every- 
day concern,  such  as  strangers  and  friends 
alike  revert  to  when  they  meet.  To  none 
of  these  remarks  did  the  nun  vouchsafe 
reply;  and  it  suddenly  occurred  to  the 
knight  that  thus  far  not  one  word  had  es- 
caped her  lips  since  he  entered  her  pres- 
ence. Had  Nature  denied  her  the  power 
of  speech,  or  did  the  laws  of  her  Order  for- 
bid it? 

As  this  thought  flashed  through  his  mind 
he  looked  into  her  face  with  a  new  and 
painful  interest,  —  a  look  he  could  not  turn 
away.  The  eyes  he  met  had  acquired 
strange  power,  drawing  him  irresistibly,  as 
if  with  invisible  threads.  Conscious  of 
some  spell  that  was  weaving  around  him, 
for  a  moment  he  struggled  to  break  it. 
But  the  likeness  to  Ingomar  again  dawned 
in  the  face  by  him,  and  more  vividly  than 
before ;  and  it  dispelled  every  thought  but 
of  her  he  loved.  Like  a  bird,  fascinated  by 
the  gaze  of  the  serpent,  he  yielded  to  the 
irresistible  power  which  controlled  him. 
The  nun  had  disappeared.  It  was  Ingo- 
mar whose  eyes  of  mournful  sweetness 
drew  him  out  of  himself. 

"  Ingomar ! "  he  cried,  extending  his 
arms  towards  her,  all  his  heart  in  the  cry, 
"  Ingomar !  my  own  !  my  Ingomar ! " 

Wonderful  was  the  smile  which  answered 
this  appeal. 

"  I  expected  you !  I  waited  for  you !  " 
she  murmured,  in  tones  sweeter  and  more 
melodious  than  the  iColian  harp,  but  so 
low,  so  like  the  sighing  of  the  summer 
wind.  Sir  Geoffrey  started  and  looked  up, 
in  doubt  if  he  had  heard  the  words,  when  a 
strange  phenomenon  arrested  his  attention. 
The  Banner  of  the  Cross,  suspended  over 
their  heads,  was  waving  to  and  fro,  as  if 
caught  by  a  sudden  breeze.  The  flame  of 
the  lamp  flared  wildly,  and  a  rushing  sound 
swept  through  the  apartment.  Was  it  the 
wind  ?  Startled  and  awestruck  as  he  was, 
he  did  not  ask  this.    He  knew  that  no 


breath  from  the  outer  world  had  thus  stirred 
the  banner,  or  touched  the  steady  flame  of 
the  lamp ;  but  he  felt  no  surprise.  Strange 
signals  should  accompany  his  reunion  with 
one  so  long  loved  and  so  long  unseen. 

"Ingomar!"  he  repeated  again,  reach- 
ing forth  his  arms,  the  sweet  delirium  of 
love  pervading  all  his  being.  "  What  di- 
vine power  has  led  you  hither  ?  Ignomar ! 
my  Ingomar  !  come  to  me ! " 

Again  the  wonderful  smile  lit  up  the 
nun's  pale  face,  transfiguring  it  into  more 
than  mortal  loveliness.  She  rose  to  her 
feet,  and  slowly,  step  by'step,  glided  to  the 
arms  outstretched  to  receive  her. 

"I  expected  you!  I  waited  for  you!" 
she  repeated,  in  the  same  melodious  tones 
he  had  heard  before,  as,  yielding  to  the 
knighf  s  impassioned  embrace,  she  clasped 
her  arms  about  him.  A  wild  gust,  like  a 
complaining  wind,  at  the  same  moment 
moaned  loudly  through  the  hall,  swaying 
the  folds  of  the  ancient  tapestry  that  cov- 
ered the  walls,  while  the  sacred  Banner  of 
the  Cross  again  waved  slowly  to  and  fro, 
and  the  antique  portraits  that  filled  the 
pacels  seemed*  shuddering  with  coming 
life. 

Struck  with  sudden  awe  at  these  inex- 
plicable signs.  Sir  Geoffrey  felt  the  old  chill 
go  shivering  through  his  veins.  H  shrunk, 
he  knew  not  why,  from  the  arm$  that 
clasped  him. 

"  What  is  this  strange  thing  ?  Tell  me, 
Ingomar,"  he  faltered,  lifling  the  pale  head 
reclining  against  his  breast.  "  Are  you  In- 
gomar ?  Then  why  are  you  here  in  the  sa- 
cred garb  of  a  nun  ?  Is  it  for  this  that 
the  very  elements  revolt  at  my  presence  ? 
Tell  me  who  you  indeed  are ! " 

A  shadow  like  that  of  despair  crept  over 
the  face  of  the  lady,  as,  drawing  back  from 
the  young  man,  she  crossed  her  white  hands 
upon  her  breast,  moaning  drearily  out,  in  a 
voice  so  low  as  to  be  almost  inaudible : 

**  Do  not  ask  me  who  I  am,  nor  why  I 
am  here.  Be  satisfied  that  I  am  alone 
here  because  I  must  be.  I  am  the  last  of 
my  race.  What  garb  so  befitting  a  forlorn 
maiden  whose  blood  flows  not  in  the  veins 
of  any  living  thing,  as  that  of  a  saintly 
nun?" 

A  low,  weird  laugh,  as  she  said  this,  ran 
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round  the  vast  hall,  startling  the  knight  by 
its  hideous  sound,  while  a  shiver  shook  the 
nun,  as  a  sudden  storm  shivers  the  leaves 
of  the  trembling  poplar.  She  stood  paler 
than  before.  A  fierce,  defiant  light  shot 
into  her  eyes,  giving,  for  a  moment,  a  new 
intensity  to  their  despair.  Then  she  turned 
them  upon  her  companion,  with  a  look  so 
full  of  appealing  wretchedness  that  he  felt 
his  whole  soul  stirred  to  its  depths  by  the 
expression.  He  forgot  his  doubts;  he 
cared  not  if  she  were  Ingomar  or  another ; 
he  only  felt  that  she  was  helpless  and 
alone,  needing  and  claiming  the  knightly 
protection  it  was  the  privilege  as  it  was  the 
duty  of  his  Order  to  afford.  There  was 
mystery  in  everything  around  him  ;  but  he 
accepted  the  situation  with  all  it  might  de- 
mand, even  were  it  death,  or  the  surrender 
of  the  dearest  hopes  he  had  ever  cher- 
ished. 

Throwing  an  indignant  glance  around 
the  apartment,  that  he  might  discover  the 
authors  of  the  insulting  laugh,  with  one 
hand  he  drew  the  slender  form  of  the  nun 
protectingly  to  his  skle,  with  the  other 
grasped  his  sword,  ready  to  resent  the 
grave  ofience  offered  to  himself  and  to  her. 
But  the  enemies  he  sought  were  not  visible. 
Were  tl)ey  hidden  among  the  distant  shad- 
ows of  the  apartment,  or  lurking  in  nearer 
ambush  ?  Drawing  the  nun  still  closer,  he 
asked  the  question.  Trembling  from  head 
to  foot,  and  slowly  shaking  her  head : 

"  The  lance  and  the  sword  would  be  un- 
availing against  foes  like  mine,"  she  dreari- 
ly sighed.  "  It  is  not  by  these  they  can  be 
put  to  flight    One  thing  only  —  " 

She  paused  suddenly,  tor  the  low,  hid- 
eous laugh  again  filled  the  room,  hissing 
from  the  walls,  the  ceiling,  the  floor,  and 
seeming  to  die  away  under  their  very  feet 
Sir  Geoffrey  started,  every  nerve  in  his 
body  quivering  with  deep  indignation. 

"It  will  be  seen  if  my  sword  is  of  no 
avail  I "  he  cried,  brandishing  the  weapon. 
''A  knight  who  has  fought  the  Infidel  hosts 
in  the  Holy  Land,  may  surely,  single-hand- 
ed, face  the  cowards  that  lurk  in  darkness 
here.    Tell  me  where  they  are  hidden." 

"  It  would  be  useless,"  she  moaned  out, 
more  drearily  than  before,  sinking  away 
from  his  arm.    "  You  are  brave,  you  are 


noble ;  but  I  know  now  that  you  can  do 
nothing.  Remain  not  here.  Your  horse 
is  in  the  courtyard.  Go,  and  leave  me  to 
my  fate  1 " 

"  And  shall  a  Knight  of  the  Cross  dis- 
honor himself  by  leaving  a  defenceless  lady 
to  enemies  he  dare  not  confiront  himself  ? 
You  know  them  but  little.  I  will  save  you 
or  die ! " 

As  at  these  bold  words  the  nun  looked 
up  in  the  young  man's  glowing  fiiU:e,  hope 
for  a  moment  seemed  rising  above  the  de- 
spair that  so  weighed  her  down.  But  it 
was  for  a  moment  only.  The  old  desola- 
tion returned  to  her  eyes,  as,  slowly  shak- 
ing her  head,  she  once  more  drearily  ob- 
jected : 

"  No !  no  I  E/en  if  you  could  do  battle 
with  my  enemies  it  would  avail  not  to  al- 
ter my  fate.  You  would  leave  me  in  the 
end,  and  my  lost  hope  would  be  dead." 

"  I  will  not  leave  you,"  cried  the  knight, 
touched  to  the  heart  "I  will  bear  you 
away  to  a  safe  and  honoraUe  home,  where 
no  enemy  can  reach  you." 

She  still  shook  her  head,  her  large  eyes 
dilating  with  the  despair  that  clutched  her 
with  a  stronger  and  stronger  hold,  as  the 
low,  hideous  hiss,  as  if  firom  unnumbered 
vipers,  filled  all  the  air. 

"  They  know  you  will  not  save  me,"  she 
exclaimed,  with  her  strange,  low,  wailing 
voice,  fixing  those  wonderful  eyes,  seem- 
ingly against  her  own  will,  intently  on  his. 
"  And  yet  you  could." 

"And  why  shall  I  not,  then?  I  will 
save  you,  even  though  all  the  demons  of 
the  pit  were  here,  as  I  half  believe  they 
are,  to  dispute  my  way  I  What  is  this  hid- 
eous foe,  hissing  like  dragons  around  us  ? 
But  show  me  where  he  is,  and  I  am  no 
Knight  of  the  Holy  Cross  if  I  do  not  res- 
cue you  from  his  power,  at  any  sacrifice  an 
honorable  knight  may  dare." 

"At  the  sacrifice  of  Ingomar?"  she 
murmured,  with  a  faltering  voice. 

Sir  Geoffrey  grew  pale  as  the  nun  her- 
self, but  he  firmly  and  steadily  repeated : 

"At  any  sacrifice  an  honorable  knight 
may  make.    Doubt  me  not ! " 

"Then  listen  while  I  tell  you  what  I 
may.  For  tsm  I  need  not  mention  I  have 
been  given  over  to  enemies  whom  I  dare 
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not  name,  whose  only  pleasure  is  in  the 
wretchedness  of  their  victims,  and  whose 
power!  cannot  break.  Yet  there  is  a 
means  by  which  I  may  be  freed  from  their 
cruel  thraldom." 

She  paused,  anxiously  regarding  the 
knight. 

"  And  what  is  the  means  ?  "  he  inquired, 
bracing  his  mind  to  accept  it,  whatever  it 
might  be. 

She  did  not  at  once  answer.  Her  whole 
soul  was  apparently  absorbed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  his  face,  as  if  she  were  striving 
to  weigh  the  strength  and  fortitude  she 
there  read. 

**  It  is  by  the  voluntary  sacrifice,  for  my 
sake,  of  his  dearest  earthly  happiness,  by 
one  who,  returning  from  the  Holy  Land 
wearing  the  blessed  cross  upon  his  shoul- 
der, shall  seek  and  receive  the  hospitality 
of  this  fatal  abode." 

A  silence,  breathless  and  long,  ensued, 
as  the  knight  pondered  this  revelation,  all 
his  soul  confused  and  troubled.  The  con- 
dition mentioned  pointed  directly  to  him, 
and  the  sacrifice  as  clearly  meant  the  sacri- 
fice of  Ingomar.  Never  to  see  her  more ! 
never  to  claim  her  as  his  own  I  What  was 
this  strange  and  beautiful  woman  to  him, 
that  for  her  sake  he  should  thus  lay  down 
the  happiness  of  his  life  ?  Doubt  and  per- 
plexity held  him  dumb  for  the  moment, 
half  leading  him  to  forget  the  duties  and 
vows  ot  his  knighthood. 

"  Are  you  not  a  vowed  and  consecrated 
nun  ?  "  he  at  last  faltered  out,  not  knowing 
why  he  asked,  or  what  answer  he  desired. 

"I  was  thus  vowed  and  consecrated," 
she  slowly  and  sadly  murmured,  growing 
paler  than  before.  "But  the  power  that 
gave  me  over  to  the  enemy  who  holds  me, 
also  gave  me  in  pity  this  one  chance  of  de- 
liverance, — that  when  a  Red  Cross  Knight, 
seeking  this  ruined  castle,  should  volunta- 
rily claim  me  as  his  wife,  my  punishment 
should  have  an  end.  If,  learning  this  con- 
dition, he  refixsed  my  hand,  my  doom  would 
be  sealed  forever." 

It  would  be  difficult  ie  describe  the  tu- 
mult that  grew  in  the  young  knight's  heart 
and  mind  as  the  whole  sacrifice  was  thus 
laid  before  him.  Love  and  duty  held  stern 
and  bitter  counsel  together,  and  it  was  long 


uncertain  which  would  win  the  victory 
The  nun  sat  breathlessly  gazing  into  his 
fece,  watching  every  changing  expression, 
knowing  that  on  his  voluntary  decision  her 
own  fate  forever  hung.  At  length  he 
looked  up,  his  face  serene  and  solemn. 

"  I  have  done  battle  for  the  rescue  of  my 
Saviour's  sepulchre,"  he  solemnly  said, 
"  and  I  performed  the  duty  of  a  Christian 
knight.  Is  that  sepulchre  more  precious 
in  the  eyes  of  God  than  a  soul  ?  Have  I 
done  all  the  duty  of  a  knight  devoted  to 
his  Saviour,  if,  giving  myself  for  the  lesser 
treasure,  I  refuse  to  give  myself  for  the 
greater  ?  Unhappy  nun  I  I  have  decided  ! 
I  yield  to  all  the  conditions  necessary  to 
rescue  you  from  the  mysterious  and  cruel 
fate  in  which  you  are  involved,  asking  not 
your  sin,  —  it  cannot  be  greater  than  hers 
whom  Christ  most  loved  and  most  forgave. 
Sacrificing  my  dearest  earthly  happiness,  I 
voluntarily  claim  you  as  my  wife,  and  may 
God  sanctify  the  union  ! " 

Without  a  word  the  nun  rose  to  her  feet, 
clasping  her  hands  and  lifting  her  eyes,  h^r 
beautiful  face  all  transfigured  with  the  se- 
raphic joy  that  shone  upon  it  as  she  looked 
now  on  the  Banner  of  the  Cross,  that  was 
waving  slowly  above  her  head,  and  now  on 
the  good  knight,  who  stood  before  her,  rapt 
and  silent. 

Swiftly,  then,  she  took  off  the  linen  band 
hiding  the  contour  of  her  lovely  face,  her 
long  golden  hair  felling  down  over  her 
black  garment,  above  which  the  white  veil 
floated  like  a  silver  cloud.  She  was  su- 
premely lovely.  Never  had  the  night  be- 
held such  exquisite  beauty  and  grace,  or 
witnessed  such  infinite  joy  as  irradiated  her 
whole  t)eing.  Forgetting  Ingomar,  forget- 
ting everything,  he  stood  as  it  enchanted, 
following  her  gliding  form,  as  with  silent 
footsteps,  she  approached  a  little  door  in 
the  wainscot,  opened  it,  and  taking  out  two 
rings,  a  small  parchment  roll  and  a  beauti- 
ful wreath  of  fragrant  rosemary,  placed  the 
latter  lightly  on  her  head.  Then  silently 
turning  to  Sir  Geoffrey,  with  an  angelic 
smile  she  beckoned  him  to  a  door  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  apartment.  He  obeyed 
the  signal  like  one  in  a  dream.  Before 
they  reached  the  door  it  opened,  and  two 
venerable  old  men,  habited  in  festal  gar- 
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ments,  entered  the  room.  Their  long, 
snow-white  robes  were  thickly  embroid- 
ered with  gold,  and  their  black  turbans 
with  shining  silver.  Taking  their  places, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  silent  pair,  they 
conducted  them  through  a  long  corridor 
paved  with  marble,  the  knight  observing, 
with  a  strange  thrill,  that  his  own  footsteps 
were  alone  audible.  His  companions  ap- 
peared to  glide  more  like  forms  of  air  than 
those  of  flesh  and  blood. 

The  corridor  was  lighted  by  the  full 
moon,  bright  bands  of  its  radiance  falling 
through  a  row  of  narrow  windows  along  the 
floor,  leaving  broad  spaces  of  shadow.  An 
indescribable  awe  crept  through  the  young 
man,  a  consciousness  of  invisible  presence 
all  aroimd  him.  Shapes  of  he  knew  not 
what  seemed  to  glimmer  and  vanish,  and  a 
sense  of  motion  pervaded  the  whole  corri- 
dor. But  no  voice  woke  the  air ;  no  sound 
save  the  clank  of  his  own  footsteps  broke 
the  stillness. 

Sir  Geoffrey,  as  has  been  said,  was  brave, 
but  a  strange  dread  grew  upon  him.  He 
wondered  why  he  was  there.  He  turned 
his  eyes  upon  the  fair  form  gliding  so 
ghost-like  at  his  side,  half  expecting  to  see 
her  change  and  disappear,  and  almost  re- 
penting his  plighted  word.  For  a  moment 
he  would  have  turned  back  and  iled  from 
the  ghostly  company,  but  an  invisible  pow- 
er he  could  not  resist  drew  him  forward. 
He  listened,  expecting  to  hear  the  satanic 
laugh  that  had  so  chilled  his  marrow  a  few 
minutes  before,  hiss  behind  him ;  but  all 
was  silent. 

At  length  the  end  of  the  corridor  was 
reached.  A  great  door  swung  open  before 
them,  and  they  entered  the  castle  chapel. 
It  was  dazzling  with  light  A  hundred 
candles  burned  upon  the  high  altar,  shed- 
ding their  silvery  radiance  to  the  remotest 
corner  of  the  chapel.  Marble  monuments, 
rich  with  armorial  bearings,  inscribed  with 
letters  of  gold,  and  splendid  with  chiseled 
sculpture,  stood  glittering  on  every  side. 

As  Sir  Geoffrey  gazed  with  wonder  and 
admiration  on  these  beautiful  works  of  art, 
the  little  procession  stopped  before  one  of 
the  proudest  It  was  a  splendid  sarcopha* 
gus,  upon  which  lay  extended  a  figure  in 
bronze,  whose  artistic  perfection  allied  it 


to  life  itselL  It  was  the  figure  of  a  bishop, 
clad  in  priestly  robes, — the  mitre,  the  stole 
regal  In  their  magnificence.  The  eyes  were 
closed,  the  hands  reverently  folded  upon 
the  pulseless  breast  With  a  gesture  of 
awe  the  nun  laid  her  hand  upon  the  recum- 
bent form,  and  it  was  suddenly  endowed 
with  life.  The  massive  chest  heaved ;  the 
bronze  limbs  became  pliant ;  the  noble  fig- 
ure rose  up;  the  open  eyes  flashed  like 
northern  lights  through  the  frosts  of  a  win- 
try evening. 

Gliding  silently  before  the  altar,  the  ma- 
jestic old  man  took  his  station  on  the  lower 
steps,  and  motioning  the  bridal  pair  before 
him,  in  deep  and  hollow  tones  began  the 
marriage  service. 

"  Sir  Geoftrey  of  Stein,  will  you  receive 
the  illustrious  and  noble  Lady  Bertha  of 
Windeck  as  your  lawful  wife  ?  " 

Hardly  were  these  words  pronounced 
when  the  hideous  sound  of  yells  and  laugh- 
ter and  infernal  revelry  rose  on  aU  sides, 
drowning  the  voice  of  the  bishop,  and  pen- 
etrating to  the  very  marrow  of  the  bride- 
groom. The  chapel  seemed  swarming  with 
invisible  forms  ;  a  mighty  wind  swayed  the 
building ;  the  walls  trembled  to  their  foun- 
dations, as  if  shaken  by  an  earthquake. 
The  flesh  of  Sir  GeofErey  crept  upon  his 
bones ;  his  hair  stood  up ;  but  amid  all  the 
horrid  roar  the  marriage  rites  went  on.  As 
they  were  concluded,  and  the  bishop  pro- 
nounced them  husband  and  wife,  a  thunder 
clap  shook  the  building;  the  bishop  and 
his  attendants  disappeared.  Sir  Geoffrey, 
stunned,  bewildered,  was  conscious  for  a 
moment  that  b'efore  him  the  slender  figure 
of  the  nun  he  had  made  his  bride  seemed 
slowly  floating  upward,  her  angelic  fiice 
beaming  upon  him  with  celestial  smiles, 
her  fair  hands  extended,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
benediction ;  then  all  grew  dark,  the  uni- 
verse seemed  to  whirl,  and  he  fell  sense- 
less upon  the  pavement  of  the  chapel. 

When  consciousness  returned  it  was 
morning,  and  he  was  la3ring  under  the  pine 
tree  in  the  courtyard,  his  horse  grazing 
peacefully  by  his  side,  and  upon  his  breast 
lay  a  little  parchment  roll,  like  that  he  had 
seen  in  the  hand  of  the  nun.  A  shock 
went  through  him  at  the  sight ;  but  taking 
it  in  his  hand  he  started  to  his  feet,  re- 
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placed  the  bits  of  his  horse,  and  leaping 
into  the  saddle,  rode  away  without  looking 
behind  hinu 

The  terrible  impression  made  upon  his 
mind  by  the  events  of  the  evening  had  re- 
turned, fresh  and  thrilling.  But  was  it  not 
all  a  dream  ?  Was  not  the  lovely  face  of 
this  melancholy  nun  a  mere  vision  of  sleep  ? 
The  parchment  he  held  in  his  hand  forbade 
his  belief  in  this  theory,  and  he  knew  not 
what  to  think. 

When  he  had  regained  the  valley  he 
turned  and  looked  up  to  the  castle  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  such  inexplicable 
events.  It  stood  there  in  the  bright  morn- 
ing air,  solemn  and  silent  and  lovely,  as  if 
it  had  never  known  the  footsteps  of  mortal 
man.  With  a  shiver  he  hastened  forward, 
striking  into  a  forest  path  that  seemed 
travelled.  It  soon  led  him  to  a  pleasant 
opening,  where,  on  a  little  sunny  knoll, 
stood  a  small  hut,  evidently,  by  the  old  man 
sitting  before  the  door,  a  hermitage.  He 
had  a  sweet  and  reverend  face,  and  as  the 
knight  drew  near  he  saluted  him  with  a 
friendly  smile  and  a  hospitable  invitation 
to  alight  and  partake  of  such  humble  fare 
as  his  poor  cell  afforded. 

*<  A  Knight  of  the  Red  Cross  is  e  dear 
and  welcome  guest  to  me,"  he  said,  as  he 
placed  before  him  a  simple  breakfast  of 
goat's  milic  and  fruit  "  And  one  who,  as  I 
judge  by  his  armor,  is  but  just  returning 
from  the  Holy  Land,  is  doubly  so  1 " 

Encouraged  by  this  cheerful  reception, 
and  the  evident  intelligence  of  the  old  man, 
the  perplexed  knight  was  not  long  in  open- 
ing his  heart  to  him,  giving  him  a  detail  of 
the  appaling  events  which  had  so  tried  not 
only  his  courage,  but  well-nigh  his  reason. 
The  hermit  listened  to  the  end,  his  vener- 
able face  beaming  with  an  interest  and  ap- 
parent joy  that  surprised  his  guest  Then, 
clasping  his  hands,  he  broke  out  with  a  de- 
vout thanksgiving : 

'<  Saved  at  last  I  saved  at  last  I  God  and 
all  good  spirits  be  praised  1  It  was  no 
dream,  young  man.    You  have  redeemed  a 


guilty  and  repentant  soul,  —  a  nun  excom- 
municated, anathematized  by  the  Holy 
Church,  and  given  over  to  evil  spirits. 
*  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart 
in  peace.*  She  was  dear  to  me  as  the  ap- 
ple of  mine  eye,  and  I  have  waited  and 
waited  for  this  hour,  praying  that  release 
might  yet  come.  May  your  days  be  many 
and  happy,  as  your  reward  will  be  sure. 
Banish  all  fear,  young  man,  of  having  bound 
yourself  to  a  supernatural  being.  The  tie 
dissolved  as  she  faded  away  from  your 
sight,  and  she  will  return  to  earth  no  more. 
Her  blessing  will  rest  upon  you,  and  you 
are  free  to  wed  another.  Your  noble  self- 
sacrifice  is  not  without  its  reward.  Open 
the  scroll  you  hold  in  your  hand." 

The  knight  unrolled  the  parchment,  and 
was  amazed  to  behold  his  own  name  in- 
scribed upon  it,  as  the  lord  and  proprietor 
of  the  Castle  of  Windeck  and  its  vast  do- 
mains. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  he  inquired 
in  infinite  surprise,  as  he  met  the  smile  of 
the  hermit" 

"  That  means,  the  last  of  a  noble  family 
left  the  earth  with  the  transfigured  nun, 
and  that  you,  as  her  benefactor,  are  now 
the  lawful  possessor  of  its  wealth.  Have 
no  hesitation.  There  is  no  one  to  dispute 
your  title,  which  is  valid.-  The  haunted 
castle  will  be  haunted  no  more,  now  that  its 
repentant  daughter  is  restored  to  her  in- 
heritance in  heaven.  By  your  bravery  and 
self-sacrifice  her  tormentors  are  exorcised, 
and  the  castle,  which  has  for  years  been 
the  terror  of  the  country,  will  again  be  the 
scene  of  love  and  joy,  as  it  was  of  old." 

The  legend  is  ended.  It  only  remains  to 
tell  that  the  Crusader  soon  wedded  the  fair 
and  gentle  Ingomar,  and  that  Castle  Win- 
deck  for  long  years  echoed  to  the  sweet 
voices  and  merry  laughter  of  rosy  children ; 
and  their  parents,  the  good  Sir  tieofErey 
and  the  feir  Ingomar,  lived  long  and  hap- 
pily, no  unholy  spirits  ever  disturbing  their 
felicity  by  their  fearful  presence. 

Caroline  M.  Sawyer. 
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The   Love  Lesson. 

[From  the  lulian.] 

You  are  twenty,  my  Lizetta, 
And  you  ask  me  what  Love  is  ? 

Ah,  simplicity  !  far  better 
Own  your  feigning ;  for  I  wis 

None  reach  twenty  years  nor  prove 

In  their  hearts  that  sweet  thing,  Love  ! 

Well !  Love  is  — you  know  the  story,  — 

A  tiny  boy  to  archery  trained, 
But  whose  arms,  though  often  gory, 

Blood  of  beast  nor  bird  hath  stained. 
No,  Lizetta !  where  eVe  he  rove, 
Hunter  but  of  hearts  is  Love ! 

Arrows  deck  his  pretty  shoulders, 
And)  so  skilled  his  baby  hand. 

All  in  vain  the  rash  beholders 

Would  their  sharpened  points  withstand. 

Coat  of  mail  nor  buckler  prove 

Aught  against  the  shafts  of  Love. 

Fillet  white  and  golden,  binding 
Both  his  eyes,  shuts  out  the  day, 

Yet,  through  grove  and  valley  winding, 
Everywhere  he  finds  the  way  ; 

Oh,  my  treasure !  where  the  spot 

On  this  earth  Love  findeth  not  ? 

Sightless,  reckless,  busy  ever, 

All  his  darts  at  random  fly ; 
Manhood's  pride  and  youth's  endeavor, 

Vainly  still  his  power  defy ; 
Beggar  head  and  kingly  crown, 
Both  to  mighty  Love  bow  down. 

And  to  you,  O  my  Lizetta  ! 

Has  this  archer  sent  no  dart  ? 
Has  he  not  yet  forged  the  fetter 

That  can  bind  your  truant  heart  ? 
Darling  mine  !  you  turn  away, 
Yet  you  do  not  say  me  nay  ! 

Turn  to  me  !  all  beaming,  brightening,  — 
What  is  that  sweet  look  I  trace  ? 

Why  the  blush,  like  summer  lightning, 
Flushing  all  your  charming  face  ? 

Ah,  Lizetta  I  by  that  I  wis 

You  can  teach  me  what  Love  is ! 


Alice  K,  Sawyif. 
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WE  propose  in  this  article,  in  a  rather 
desultory  manner,  to  speak  of  the 
Indian,  and  in  the  same  way,  of  the  Indian 
question.  The  times  seem  favorable  to  the 
performance  of  our  proposed  task.  Public 
attention  is  directed  to  our  subject  with 
more  than  usual  earnestness.  With  the 
inauguration  of  the  peace  policy  of  Presi- 
dent Grant,  and  the  happy  thought  of  ap- 
pointing those  as  agents  whose  moral  in- 
tegrity could  be  vouched  for  by  religious 
societies,  the  nation  hoped  that  our  Indian 
troubles  were  over.  But  we  are  rudely 
disturbed  in  our  pleasing  anticipations. 
There  is  war,  from  the.British  line  to  Mex- 
ico.  At  a  time  when  we  least  expected 
disturbance,  we  hear  that  tribes,  living  at 
such  remote  distances  from  each  other  as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  preconcerted 
action,  have  commenced  hostilities.  The 
usual  horrors,  exaggerated  reports,  deep 
regrets  and  heavy  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment immediately  follow.  The  troops  are 
in  the  field.  "  A  peace  will  be  conquered." 
We  shall  have  quietness  for  a  few  years, 
and  then  a  repetition  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  Consequently  we  have  the 
ever  recurring  but  never  answered  ques- 
tion. What  shall  we  do  with  the  Indians  f 
Politicians,  statesmen  and  Christians  often 
ask  this  question,  but  "at  this  present"  we 
have  received  no  practical  answer.  As  a 
nation  we  boast  of  our  general  intelligence 
and  keen  intellectuality.  We  are  justly 
proud  of  our  national  humanity,  as  proved 
by  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  the  great 
war  not  an  individual  was  executed  for 
treason,  while  many  of  the  leaders  in  the 
rebellion  have  seats  in  Congress,  and  are 
among  our  trusted  citizens.  But  intelli- 
gence, intellect  and  humane  feelings  have 
not  enabled  us  to  solve  the  Indian  prob- 
lem. 

"As  it  was  in  the  beginning  it  is  now." 
Since  October  12,  1492,  the  Europeans 
and  their  descendants  have  pursued  a  sim- 
ilar policy  towards  the  aborigines.  The 
results  are  mournful  and  humiliating.  Well 
organized  empires,  like  Mexico  and  Peru, 
have  been  overthrown.  Powerful  tribes, 
like  the  Pequods,  Hurons  and  Caribs,  which, 


Indian. 

but  for  the  timely  interference  of  the  white 
man,  might  have  ruled  the  continent,  have 
been  annihilated.  Those  that  welcomed 
the  whites  and  those  who  resisted  the  first 
attempts  to  form  settlements,  have  been  in- 
volved in  one  common  fate.  In  mythology 
we  read  that  the  Sphinai  proposed  a  riddle 
to  the  traveller.  Those  that  could  not  an- 
swer were  instantly  destroyed.  The  one 
that  did  answer  was  to  suffer  fearful  ca- 
lamities. He^  was  to  murder  his  father, 
marry  his  mother,  and  be  killed  by  his 
children.  The  white  man's  civilization  is 
the  Sphinx  of  the  Indian.  If  he  accepts  it, 
the  hand  of  a  terrible  destiny  is  laid  upon 
him.  If  he  rejects  it,  the  hand  of  a  terrible 
destiny  is  not  removed.  And  still  the  de- 
stroying process  goes  on  with  accelerating 
rapidity,  and  unless  something  is  done, 
some  new  methods  are  used,  an  entire  race 
will  be  swept  from  the  earth  by  those  who 
profess  to  worship  God  in  the  name  of 
Christ. 

The  Indian  problem  has  been  solved  in 
the  Atlantic  States  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  numerous  attempts  to 
civilize  them  systematically  began  by  Elli- 
ot, and  aided  by  the  founders  of  Harvard 
and  Dartmouth,  and  continued  so  long  as 
Indian  pupils  could  be  found,  have  all  had 
a  similar  termination.  Not  one  tribe  has 
been  raised  to  an  equality  with  the  white 
man.  The  task  of  civilizing  the  Indians 
of  the  plains  is,  if  possible,  still  more  diffi- 
cult. Those  of  the  East  were  several 
grades  above  those  with  whom  we  are 
dealing.  Labor  was  not,  indeed,  so  subdi- 
vided among  them  as  to  give  free  exercise 
to  any  specialty  of  talent.  Their  wants 
were  few  and  productions  simple.  But 
they  could  build  canoes,  manufacture  fish- 
ing tackle,  and  raise  corn.  They  produced 
some  splendid  specimens  of  Indian  man- 
hood, like  Philip  and  Tecumseh.  But  the 
Indian  of  the  Plain  is  a  savage  of  a  low 
type,  and  in  their  whole  known  history  they 
have  not  produced  an  individual  worthy  to 
be  a  follower  of  the  noble  chieftain  who,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  devastated  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  kindled  his  camp  fires  with- 
in sight  of  Boston. 
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Nor  are  tl\e  Western  Indians  in  a  uni- 
form state  of  degradation.  The  Pueblos 
and  the  Navahoes  of  Mexico,  and  the  small 
remnant  of  the  Mandans,  in  Wyoming, 
build  houses,  manufacture  cloth,  till  the 
soil,  and  seem  capable  of  further  improve- 
ment, though  they  have  remained  station- 
ery for  fifty  years.  But  the  Sioux,  Arapa- 
hoes,  Cheyennes,  Kioways  and  Comanches, 
yes,  the  Utes  and  Apaches  are  scarcely 
above  the  Australian.  With  these  we  are 
dealing. 

The  notion  is  quite  prevalent  that  it  was 
unjust,  if  not  positively  cruel,  to  remove 
several  tribes  from  their  original  homes  to 
the  West.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  re- 
fer to  this  matter  again,  but  here  we  desire 
to  ask.  What  else  could  be  done?  The 
two  races  are  so  dissimilar  that  they  can- 
not live  together  on  terms  of  equality. 
From  the  very  nature  of  things  one  must 
increase  while  the  other  decreases.  One 
race  is  lazy,  the  other  incjustrious ;  one  is 
improvident,  the  other  continually  looking 
to  the  future ;  one  is  converting  luxuries 
into  necessaries,  the  other  is  contented 
with  the  rudest  style  of  life,  it  it  only  satis- 
fies present  desires ;  one  has  noble  aims, 
and  is  animated  by  lofty  impulses,  the  oth- 
er is  content  with  his  ignorance,  poverty 
and  filth.  And  our  best  men  saw  that  this 
"irrepressible  conflict"  was  destroying  the 
Indians.  They  were  sent  West,  then  an 
imexplored  region.  They  were  unwisely 
assured  that  they  would  never  again  be 
disturbed.  But  the  white  race  is  again 
surrounding  them,  and  very  soon  the  ques- 
tion of  their  removal,  which  a  few  years 
ago  was  debated  in  Florida,  Georgia  and 
Michigan,  will  be  debated  in  Arkansas, 
Texas  and  Kansas.  But  the  Indians  can 
go  no  further.  There  is  no  refuge  for  them 
in  our  vast  territory,  and  so  the  ever- 
recurring  question,  What  shall  we  do  with 
them? 

Many  answers  are  given  to  this  impor- 
tant question.  But  the  difEculties  we  en- 
counter in  any  policy  we  may  adopt  tow- 
ards them  are  numerous,  serious,  and  we 
fear  insurmountable.  If  we  but  glance  at 
them  we  see  their  impracticability. 

We  are  told  for  instance,  we  must  treat 
the  Indians  as  men.    This  may  be  good 


advice,  but  it  is  too  indefinite  to  have  any 
practical  value.  But  we  will  let  that  pass, 
and  inquire.  What  if  they  won't  be  treated 
like  men  ?  What  if,  when  the  Government 
makes  them  a  present,  they  receive  the 
gift  as  tribute  extorted  by  fears  of  their 
prowess  ?  What,  if  when  we  talk  to  them 
in  the  spirit  of  love,  they  call  us  squaws  ? 
What  shall  we  do  with  those  who,  acknowl- 
edging no  power  but  brute  force,  were  nev- 
er known  to  manifest  the  least  gratitude  for 
favors  received  ?  who  scoffed  at  our  respect 
for  treaties?  who,  in  their  savage  pride, 
will  n6t  speaic  our  language,  even  when 
they  understand  it?  who  from  childhood 
have  been  taught  that  work  is  disgraceful, 
stealing  honorable,  begging  respectable? 
who  have  often  boasted  that  they  have  tor- 
tured prisoners,  but  are  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge that  they  ever  had  pity  on  cap- 
tives ?  How,  we  ask,  can  we  treat  them  as 
men  ?  Destitute  of  the  sentiment  of  hon- 
or, we  cannot  appeal  to  their  pride ;  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  compassion,  we  cannot  ap- 
peal to  their  humanity;  holding  in  utter 
contempt  our  manner  of  living,  we  cannot 
appeal  to  their  ambition. 

Some  of  our  wisest  and  best  men  are  in 
favor  of  destroying  their  tribal  relations 
and  holding  them  amenable  to  the  laws  as 
individuals.  For  many  reasons  this  seems 
desirable.  With  their  tribal  relations  rec- 
ognized, we  have  the  anamolous  spectacle 
of  an  independent  State  existing  within 
an  independent  State,  a  people  differing  in 
language,  habits  and  aims,  from  their  sur- 
rounding and  more  powerful  neighbors. 
Such  a  spectacle  is,  we  say,  an  anamoly, 
and  must  result  to  the  injury,  if  not  in  the 
destruction  of  the  weaker  race.  The  two 
are  not  agreed,  and  cannot  walk  together. 
Practical  illustrations  can  be  found  in  the 
removal  of  the  Seminoles  from  Florida,  the 
Creeks  and  Cherokees  from  Georgia,  the 
Delawares  from  Pennsylvania,  the  Senecas 
from  New  York,  and  Pattawatomas  from 
Michigan.  If  the  remnant  of  a  few  tribes 
still  linger  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  they  remain  as  in- 
feriors. The  most  enthusiastic  of  oar  hu- 
manitarians, while  pointing  to  a  bright  fu- 
ture lor  the  negroes,  look  with  sorrow  on 
the  prospects  of  the  Indians,  unless  new 
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and  more  effectual  measures  are  employed 
in  their  behalf. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  destroy  their  tri- 
bal relations  and  make  them  individually 
responsible  to  the  laws,  would  be  to  expose 
them  to  those  antagonistic  forces  of  society 
which  would  speedily  annihilate  them.  As 
the^  cannot,  or  more  correctly  speaking, 
will  not  become  civilized,  some  of  the 
strongest  elements  of  civilization  are  so 
many  agencies  to  destroy  them.  Our  in- 
dustrious thrift  conflicts  with  their  stoical 
improvidence,  our  enterprise  with  their  in- 
dolence, our  continuous  efforts  to  improve 
our  condition  with  their  contentedness  in 
the  midst  of  ignorance,  filth  and  poverty. 
The  very  civilization  of  which  we  are  so 
proud  is  their  deadly  foe.  If  they  fall  on  it 
they  are  broken.  If  it  fells  on  them  it 
grinds  them  to  powder. 

It  is  often  said,  and  multitudes  attach 
convincing  force  to  the  assertion,  that  the 
whites  are  depriving  the  Indians  of  their 
lands.  This  alleged  criminality  of  the 
whites  is  sometimes  used  to  account  for 
the  present  and  growing  demoralization  of 
the  Indians.  But  the  impossibility  of  les- 
sening this  evil  (if  it  be  true  and  is  an  evil) 
arrests  our  attention.  We  must  accept  the 
fact  that  the  tide  of  emigration  is  flowing 
westward,  both  from  Europe  and  the  older 
States.  We  must  alSo  accept  the  fact  that 
the  laws  which  govern  emigration  are,  like 
those  which  govern  commerce  and  the  in- 
dustrial pursuits,  almost  beyond  the  reach 
of  legislative  action ;  that  Congress,  Par- 
liahient  and  Diet  may  slightly  influence,  but 
fail  to  control  the  movements.  When  we 
fully  understana  these  facts  we  are  the  bet- 
ter prepared  to  understand  the  questions 
at  issue  in  the  Indian  problem.  These 
emigrants,  flying  from  oppression  and  pov- 
erty, anxious  to  become  free  and  indepen- 
dent citizens,  must  have  land.  They  see 
an  unoccupied  territory,  more  extensive 
than  the  "  thirteen  original  colonies,"  and 
there  they  make  themselves  homes.  Until 
their  occupation  of  the  land  it  was  useless. 
The  Indians  were  strictly  carnivorous  be- 
lore  the  arrival  of  the  whites.  The  use  of 
the  land  tor  occupancy  or  agricultural  pur- 
poses, never  occurred  to  them. 

And  in  view  of  these  statements,  we  ask 


if  it  be  true  that  the  Indians  are  deprived 
of  their  lands  ?  Did  they  ever  really  own 
them  ?  If  they  did,  where  are  "  the  metes 
and  bounds  "  of  their  possession  ?  What 
sign  of  ownership  can  they  make  that  will 
be  recognized  by  any  court  of  equity  or 
law  ?  Whence  their  titles  ?  Until  some 
of  these  questions  are  answered,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  law,  public  mo- 
rality or  political  economy,  the  whites 
should  not  be  accused  of  depriving  the  In- 
dians of  their  lands.  Even  in  the  most 
civilized  communities,  abandonment  for  a 
series  of  years  will  destroy  the  title  to 
property.  Continuous  renewal  of  title  can 
only  insure  its  continuous  perpetuity.  In 
the  absence  of  this  renewal  it  becomes  the 
property  of  the  State  or  the  occupant. 
This  is  good  law,  alike  for  the  civilized  and 
the  savage. 

But  admitting  that  the  land  belongs  to 
the  Indian,  that  it  is  his  by  inheritance  and 
conquest,  but  not  occupancy,  still,  we  ask, 
is  it  right  for  a  few  wandering  nomads  to 
monopolize  a  territory  a  dozen  times  larger 
than  the  State  of  New  York,  while  our 
Eastern  cities  and  all  Europe  has  a  surplus 
population  ?  Should  not  the  dog  be  driven 
from  the  manger  that  the  ox  may  eat  his 
corn? 

It  is  a  recognized  principle  of  law  that 
the  State  can  take  private  property  for  pub- 
lic uses,  —  the  good  of  the  few  must  yield 
to  the  good  of  the  many.  And  on  the  same 
principle  is  it  unjust  in  the  general  Gov- 
ernment to  take  possession  of  these  vast 
regions  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  ?  If 
the  question  of  rendering  a  fair  equivalent 
is  raised,  before  an  answer  is  given  we  re- 
ply that  the  equivalent  is  seen  in  the  annu- 
ities paid  to  the  diflferent  tribes  with  which 
treaties  have  been  negotiated,  and  in  the 
promises  of  protection  against  their  ene- 
mies. The  Indians  are  the  wards  of  the 
nation.  Though  in  past  years  they  may 
have  been  cheated  by  agents,  yet  the  Gov- 
ernment made  ample  provision  for  their 
protection  and  maintenance,  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  land  taken  from  them. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
Indians  be  deprived  of  their  arms,  and  thus 
rendered  incapable  of  injuring  the  whites. 
Such  a  suggestion  savors  more  of  senti- 
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mentalism  than  of  wisdom.  For  which 
mouse  would  tie  the  bell  to  the  cat's  tail  ? 
What  agent,  unless  protected  by  a  strong 
military  torce,  would  dare  make  such  a 
proposition  to  them  ?  The  merits  of  Wil- 
liam Penn  would  not  save  him  from  being 
a  burnt  offering.  The  hint  of  such  a  meas- 
ure would  be  instantly  followed  by  the  most 
ferocious  Indian  war  that  ever  disgraced 
our  history.  Nor  is  this  all.  Disarm  them, 
and  they  are  placed  at  the  mercy  of  those 
desperate  white  men  who  who  disgrace  ev- 
ery civilized  community,  and  are  particu- 
larly active  on  the  frontier.  A  wholesome 
fear  of  the  armed  Indian  restrains  them. 
Disarm  the  Indians,  and  avarice,  rapacity, 
cruelty  and  lust  would  have  a  carnival  in 
ev^ry  Indian  camp.  No ;  we  must  not  dis- 
arm them.  They  must  have  power  to  de- 
fend themselves.  Better  disband  the  po- 
lice of  our  Eastern  cities.  Indeed,  to  dis- 
arm them  would  render  them  helpless,  and 
their  helplessness  would  render  them  more 
abject  than  they  are  now.  Savage  self- 
reliance  is  more  hopeful  than  slavish  de- 
pendence. 

The  American  people  have  often  been 
reproachfully  reminded  of  the  peaceable  re- 
lations which  exist  between  the  white  in- 
habitants of  British  America  and  the  In- 
dians. But  the  cases  are  too  dissimilar  to 
afford  just  grounds  for  reproach.  Emigra- 
tion is  not  flowing  into  that  region,  as  it  is 
into  the  United  States,  and  consequently 
the  demand  for  land  is  very  limited.  The 
whites  are  too  few  to  excite  alarm.  The 
friendship  ot  the  Indian  is  sought  from 
mercenary  motives.  But  once  let  white 
men  seek  homes  in  that  Northern  region, 
as  they  do  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
irrepressible  conflict  between  the  two  races 
would  be  the  inevitable  result 

We  know  the  Indian  has  been  wronged. 
We  have  no  excuse  to  offer  for  that  long 
catalogue  of  crimes  which  the  white  man 
has  committed  against  the  Indians.  We 
believe  they  are  exaggerated  in  the  popu- 


lar mind,  but  still  they  are  appalling.  But 
the  guilt  is  not  all  on  one  side.  The  white 
man  is  a  sinner,  and  the  Indian  is  not  a 
saint.  His  treachery  and  cruelty  are  pro- 
verbial. William  Penn  found  one  tribe  do- 
cile and  faithful,  but  at  the  time  he  made 
his  famous  treaty,  the  Delawares  were  only 
seeking  protection  against  the  terrible  Mo- 
hawks. His  improvidence  and  fllth  excite 
our  contempt  His  brutal  scorn  of  any- 
thing like  decency  renders  him  a  disagree- 
able companion,  even  in  his  most  amiable 
moods.  The  outrages  he  perpetrates  on 
female  captives,  not  merely  to  gratify  his 
lust,  but  from  revengeful  motives,  almost 
place  him  beyond  the  pale  of  law.  The 
greed  with  which  he  accepts  presents,  and 
which  the  wealth  of  an  empire  would  not 
satisfy,  make  us  suspicious  of  his  most  sol- 
emn avowals.  In  one  word,  he  seems  a 
lower  being  than  the  "  roughs  "  of  our  large 
cities,  and  as  such  must  be  as  guilty  as  the 
whites.  Like  Jesse  Pomeroy,  he  delights 
in  torturing  his  victims,  and,  like  Jesse 
Pomeroy,  shows  consciousness  of  crime. 

But  why  discuss  the  question  of  moril 
obliquity  or  depravity  ?  The  diflSculty  in 
the  way  of  saving  the  apparently  doomed 
race  from  destruction  is  not  the  greater  or 
lesser  degree  of  criminality  of  either  party. 
These  are,  in  a  great  measure  outside  is- 
sues. They  come  from  the  unavoidable 
antagonism  of  races  which  have  so  little  in 
common  that  they  cannot  amalgamate  and 
seemingly  will  not  assimilate.  Therefore 
the  ever-recurring  question,  What  shall  we 
do  with  them  ?  We  have  stated  the  case 
plainly,  but  do  not  think  we  have  spoken 
too  strongly.  The  interests  of  humanity 
seem  imperiUed.  Our  national  honor  seems 
in  jeopardy.  We  do  not  seem  to  have  suf- 
flcent  intellectuality  to  save  a  race.  Oar 
phase  of  Christianity  seems  powerless  to 
save,  and  in  helpless  sorrow  we  ask.  Who 
can  show  us  how  to  civilize  the  Indians  of 
the  plains  ? 

Chaplain  G.  Collins,  U,  S.A, 
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LIFE  sifuU  of  departures,  I  have  heard 
the  ministers  say.  We  leave  the 
shining  ways  ot  childhood  and  enter  the 
wider  paths  of  young  manhood  and  wom- 
anhood. Time  flies,  and  very  soon  another 
departure  is  marked  by  the  coming  re- 
sponsibilities of  mature  life.  Later,  we 
leave  the  active  duties  for  our  arm-chair  in 
the  comer,  for  folded  hands  and  patient 
waiting;  and  happiest  of  all,  we  hear  a 
voice  in  the  midst  of  the  waiting,  "  Arise 
and  depart,  for  this  is  not  your  rest"  We 
go  out  into  the  unknown,  not  regretfully 
but  with  hope.  That  blessed  saying,  "this 
is  not  your  rest,"  calls  our  trusting  souls  to 
look  outward  and  upward  for  the  rest  that 
remaineth.  We  believe  it  will  wrap  us 
round  more  tenderly  than  the  fondest  arms 
of  earthly  love ;  and  when  we  are  sick  or 
weary,  whether  it  be  at  morning,  noon,  or 
in  the  eventide  of  life,  the  vision  of  the  ev- 
erlasting rest  is  a  comforting  vision. 

Then  the  march  of  the  inner  life  has  its 
departures.  The  soul  does  not  bivouac  a 
second  time  on  the  same  field.  Your  life 
IS  larger  to-day  than  it  was  yesterday,  by 
the  added  experience  of  yesterday.  You 
have  left  behind  you,  perhaps,  a  careless  or 
sharp  word:  you  remember  the  pain  it 
gave  you,  and  are  warned  to  redeem  the 
time.  You  have  departed  from  some  Beth- 
el which  was  to  your  soul  as  the  gate  of 
heaven.  Its^  memory  lingers,  and  the 
strength  it  added  to  your  faith  makes  other 
visions  sweeter  and  more  frequent,  until 
the  ladder  from  earth  to  heaven  is  your 
perpetual  stairway,  and  God  and  his  divine 
promises  your  constant  guests. 

You  have  said  a  true  word  to  some  hun- 
gry soul,  or  given  a  loaf  or  a  dollar,  and 
henceforward  you  have  a  new  happiness,  a 
new  blessing  to  bear  onward.  And  so  for- 
ever we  depart  from  the  old  and  enter  into 
the  new.  Our  life  to-day  is  not  the  life  of 
yesterday;  and  when  we  look  backward 
over  a  year  or  a  decade,  how  wide  the  dif- 
ference I 

Few  of  us  are  privileged  to  go  in  and  out 
under  the  same  elm  for  a  life-time,  if  it  be 
a  privilege  to  pass  life  without  local  depart- 
ures, which  may  be  doubted.  A  few  years 
ago  I  visited  the  ancestral  home  of  my  fam- 
ily.   It  is  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Cranston, 


some  ten  miles  from  Providence.  More 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  members 
of  my  house  have  tilled  those  acres,  and 
generation  after  generation  has  succeeded 
to  the  ownership  of  the  estate.  I  drank 
water  from  the  well  where  my  g^eat  grand- 
father, being  weary,  had  many  times  sat ; 
and  I  looked  into  the  old-fashioned  fire- 
place, where  grandfather  dreamed  his  child 
dreams  looking  into  the  dying  embers.  It 
seemed  to  my  first  thought  a  blessed  thing 
to  walk  the  same  well-known  paths  from 
morning  until  evening,  and  I  looked  upon 
the  cousin  whose  feet  had  never  strayed 
into  strange  places,  as  being  peculiarly  fa- 
vored. He  was  an  old  man  now,  gray  and 
bowed.  Within  sight  of  his  door  were  the 
graves  of  his  fathers.  He  could  survey  the 
wide  fields  and  recall  the  vision  of  a  large 
family  of  brothers  who  once  peopled  them 
with  their  busy  industry.  He  could  look 
back  a  generation,  and  see  the  familiar 
faces  of  his  father  and  uncles,  as  though 
they  had  walked  there  but  yesterday.  "  I 
remember  your  grandfather  perfectly,"  he 
said.  "  Many  a  day  we  have  husked  corn 
and  made  cider  together." 

I  thought  he  must  be  thinking  of  some 
younger  scion  of  the  stock,  and  said  : 

"Grandfather  left  here  when  a  young 
man,  and  he  must  have  been  much  older 
than  you  are,  Cousin  William." 

"  Yes,  he  did ;  and  he  was  a  long  way 
older  than  I  am.  But  you  see  he  lost  his 
farm  after  working  fifteen  years  to  get  a 
good  start  in  the  world,  —  lost  it  by  sign- 
ing notes  with  a  rascal ;  and  then  he  came 
back  to  the  old  place  just  about  discour- 
aged. That  is  when  I  remember  him ;  but 
he  had  the  true  grit,  I  tell  you.  He  picked 
up  a  little,  and  pushed  into  the  wilderness 
again." 

Yes,  I  remembered.  The  loss  of  the 
farm  at  Rensalaer  was  a  legend  of  the 
house.  It  war  looked  upon  as  an  unmiti- 
gated disaster ;  but  I  don't  think  it  was. 
I  was  ready  then  to  be  glad  of  it,  for,  put- 
ting this  and  that  together,  I  could  see  very 
clearly  that  because  of  the  loss  of  this 
V farm,  my  father  had  the  immeasur- 
able privilege  of  being  born  in  Cranston, 
which  seemed  to  me,  with  all  my  reverence 
for  antiquity,  to J^^.jn^^<^i5(5^ which  to 
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be  profoundly  grateful.  As  I  went  about 
among  these  cousins,  many  of  whom  lived 
in  the  city,  I  lost  faith  in  the  wilderness 
and  my  grandfather's  grit  In  this  old  and 
cultivated  city  was  a  class  of  privileges 
which  the  wilderness  did  not  afford.  There 
was  Brown  ^University,  hoary  with  honors, 
but  I  think  not  yet  open  to  women  how- 
ever. If  grandfather  had  stayed  about  the 
old  hive,  my  father  need  not  have  walked 
three  miles  to  the  Academy,  and  bored  ev- 
ery neighbor  with  questions  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  knowing  anything.  Brown  Uni- 
versity would  have  met  his  wants  exactly. 
Then  here  was  the  refinement  of  succes- 
sive generations  of  life  passed  in  most  ^- 
vorable  circumstances.  How  it  charmed 
me  1  The  old  and  elegant  homes,  the  new 
and  princely  ones,  where  my  own  name 
gleamed  from  the  door-plates,  the  wide  and 
pleasant  streets,  the  century  elms,  the  har- 
bor for  ships,  —  what  a  glamor  there  was 
about  the  whole,  and  how  for  the  time  I 
despised  the  wilderness,  and  wished  our 
branch  of  the  family  had  never  known  that 
local  departure. 

Dropping  some  word  indicative  of  this 
thought  while  rambling  over  the  Cranston 
fields,  my  companion,  a  beautitul  and  ac- 
complished woman,  who  called  me  cousin 
because  our  grandfiathers  were  brothers, 
said  she  deemed  it  a  misfortune  for  a  life- 
time to  run  its  course  in  the  same  old  ruts. 
There  was  no  growth  in  such  a  life ;  it  was 
almost  a  dead-level  stagnation ! 

The  remark  was  very  shocking  to  me, 
who  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  the  largest  and 
finest  growth,  and  I  said  so. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  she  replied.  "I  can 
speak  French  fluently,  drum  the  piano,  be- 
have with  all  propriety  in  the  gay  round  of 
fashion,  and  fill  the  cup  of  folly  by  summer- 
ing at  Newport  But  what  do  I  know  of 
life  ?  or  what  does  father  know,  spending 
his  eighty  years  in  one  rut,  with  one  vision 
forever  before  him  ?  " 

Well!  there  was  another  side  to  the 
shield  then,  and  perhaps  the  wilderness 
had  not  been  so  bad  for  me,  after  alL 
Here  was  a  woman,  forty  years  old,  per- 
haps, fairly  despising  her  meagre  life,  and 
hungering  for  a  smell  of  pines  and  a  touch 
of  rough  places.  I  had  smelted  the  pines 
and  touched  the  rough  places,  but  this 


thought  of  what  might  have  been,  as  I 
looked  upon  my  accomplished  cousins,  had 
well-nigh  rendered  me  miserable.  The  in- 
dependent words  of  my  companion  roused 
me  somewhat,  and  though  I  was  still  glad 
father  was  bom  in  Cranston,  there  was  the 
faint  glimmer  of  a  Providential  plan  in  his 
departure  from  the  venerated  spot,  and  la- 
ter this  faint  glimmer  became  bright  as 
day.    I  will  tell  you  how. 

I  went  to  the  family  church.  It  was  an 
old  church,  older  than  any  I  had  ever  be- 
fore entered.  I  sat  in  the  pew  where  the 
dead  generations  had  sat  I  looked  on  the 
venerable  figure  of  the  minister,  bis  locks 
white  aa  milk,  and  the  impression  of  worn 
and  wrinkled  life  met  me  here.  Then  the 
service  began,  and  that  was  old.  The 
prayers  were  the  prayers  of  departed  ages ; 
I  had  never  heard  such  prayers  before.  I 
read  them  with  the  rest,  for  I  have  respect 
for  any  method  by  which  a  soul  would  feel 
after  God ;  but  to  me  they  seemed  soulless 
forms,  out  of  which  the  life  had  died  long 
ago.  My  impression  was  a  graveyard  rath- 
er than  a  church  where  living  souls  wor- 
ship the  living  God.  Indeed,  the  tablets 
on  the  wall  deepened  this  impression.  I 
contrasted  with  this  dead  formalism  my 
own  happy  faith,  which  had  come  up  like  a 
blossom  in  the  wilderness,  and  its  beauty 
and  aroma  were  more  to  me-  than  all  the 
grandeur  and  refinement  and  venerable 
privilege  symbolized  by  this  ritualistic  wor- 
ship. I  said  to  myself,  "  if  life  here  would 
set  such  metes  and  bounds  to  my  soul,  I 
am  glad  the  good  Lord  saw  fit  to  deliver 
me ! "  I  learned  the  full  meaning  of  God's 
lesson  in  this  sanctuary.  You  remember 
David  was  perplexed  about  seeing  incon- 
sistencies once,  until  he  went  into  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Lord,  when  all  was  made 
plain.  Many  another  heart  has  found  its 
own  meditation,  if  not  the  preacher's  les- 
son, a  revelator  and  consoler. 

And  so  I  came  to  esteem  it  not  the  high- 
est privilege  to  know  a  lite  without  local 
departures. 

To-day,  as  the  morning  air  of  June  comes 
in  at  my  open  window,  and  I  am  called  to 
think  of  passing  seasons  and  places  by  a 
birthday  passed  but  yesterday,  I  am  glad 
of  all  the  departures  which  I  reckon  through 
the  years.  yam  L.  I-atterson, 
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—  Among  all  the  grand  and  true  words 
spoken  by  Sumner,  none  was  truer  or 
grander  than  when  he  called  our  civil  war 
an  insurrection  of  the  nation's  conscience 
against  the  sin  of  slavery.  Whether  it  were 
directly  true  of  the  fij;hting  forces  or  not 

—  and  on  the  Northern  side,  at  least,  they 
fought  somewhat  blindly,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, until  near  the  close  ot  the  struggle 

—  it  was  eminently  true  of  the  great  aboli- 
tian  movement  to  which  the  war  itself  was 
due.  The  leaders  of  this  reform.  Garrison 
and  Phillips,  VVhittier  and  May,  Beecher 
and  Sumner,  knew  what  they  were  doing. 
For  thirty  years  they  made  oce  reiterated 
appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  country. 
No  matter  what  other  arguments  they 
usedy  of  political  or  domestic  economy,  of 
respect  among  nations,  of  safety  to  the 
white  race  itself,  they  always  rested  the 
case  on  the  main  proposition,  "  Slavery  is 
wrong."  "  Slavery  is  the  sum  of  all  villa- 
nies,''  was  the  trenchant  epitome  of  thirty 
years'  agitation.  That  mighty  awakening 
sermon  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  had  the 
same  text.  Nobody  proposed  what  should 
be  done  about  it,  but  the  nation  came,  year 
by  year,  into  the  slow  consciousness  that 
something  must  be  done  about  it.  The 
work  of  that  generation  was  to  create  a 
conscience.  When  that  was  done,  when 
the  burden  lay  upon  men's  souls  until  they 
groaned  for  its  removal  with  strong  crying 
and  tears  ;  when  the  young  heard  the  whis- 
pers of  the  old  that  the  curse  of  God  was 
only  waiting  to  fall  on  the  nation  for  its 
giant  wrong ;  when  Americans  could  not 
hold  up  their  heads  for  shame  at  the  taunts 
of  foreign  lands ;  when  the  conviction  of 
sin  had  filled  all  the  land  like  a  mighty, 
creeping  shadow  of  death,  —  then  the  con- 
flict became  inevitable  that  should  end  the 
life  of  the  nation  or  that  of  its  destroyer. 
Men  were  borne  on  irresistibly  to  the  strug- 
gle, consciously  or  not,  with  somethmg  of 
the  relentlessness  of  fate. 

And  this  is  no  singular  spectacle  in  his- 
tory, but  the  illustration  of  a  method  that 
may  be  verified  on  every  page.  When  God 
implanted  a  conscience  in  the  human  breast, 
he  determined  thereby  the  method  of  man's 
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struggle  and  victory  in  the  earth,  and  set 
'up  the  tribunal  of  his  own  eternal  judgment. 
When  our  first  parents  w^re  ashamed  be- 
fore God  in  that  they  had  sinned,  they  first 
proclaimed  themselves  divine;  and  therein 
is  the  prophecy  and  pledge  that  the  seed  of 
the  woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head, 
that  the  divine  instincts  shall  triumph  over 
the  grovelling  instincts  of  human  nature. 
Theology  has  always  wisely  held  that  a 
conviction  of  sin  is  a  long  way  towards 
salvation.  The  fatal  condition  is  when  men 
cannot  be  made  ashamed.  In  those  myth- 
ical antediluvian  days,  when  the  earth  was 
filled  with  corruption  and  violence,  and  yet 
men  were  eating  and  drinking  and  laughing 
to  scorn  the  warnings  of  God,  he  had  no 
alternative  but  to  destroy  them  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  and  people  it  with  a  no- 
bler generation.  An  unfeeling  condition  is 
a  condition  of  death,  whether  physical  or 
moral.  Life  is  sentient;  and  the  call  of 
redemption  is  always,  "  Awake,  thou  that 
sleepest." 

The  great  men  of  history  have  been  the 
products  rather  than  the  leaders  of  an 
awakened  age.  There  have  been  eras  ot 
conscience,  as  there  have  been  of  material 
glory  or  of  intellectual  vigor.  And  these 
will  be  found  to  follow  periods  of  lapse  and 
decay  by  a  reaction  as  inevitable  as  the 
turning  of  the  tide.  A  recent  author  thinks 
to  have  found  the  secret  of  Christianity  in 
its  self-corrective  power,  its  swinging  back 
like  a  pendulum  from  any  extreme.  But  is 
not  this  secret  deeper  even  than  Christian- 
ity —  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  moral 
life  ?  Wherever  conscience  exists,  it  will 
sooner  or  later  become  the  dominant  pow- 
er ;  and  true  or  false  in  the  absolute,  it  will 
set  itself,  like  the  needle  to  the  pole,  to  the 
highest  known  ideal  of  righteousness.  The 
reform  of  Buddha  in  its  pure  estate  showed 
this,  and  the  reform  of  Mohammed.  They 
were  the  protest  of  simple  righteousness 
against  the  sickly  shams  of  a  degenerate 
religion.  It  is  characteristic  of  both  these 
reforms  that  at  the  outset  men  were  not  so 
much  to  believe  difierently  as  to  live  better. 
And  the  marvellous  growth  of  their  follow- 
ers shows  how  slightly  in  advance  they 
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were  of  the  universal  conscience,  which 
found  in  them  a  voice.  The  Hebrew  peo- 
ple illustrate  this  more  strikingly,  as  they 
were  among  all  nations  the  one  with  a 
genius  for  righteousness.  The  history  of 
the  struggle  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  na- 
tional heart  is  as  clearly  defined  and  indi- 
vidual as  if  the  nation  had  been  an  organic 
body  with  a  single  conscience.  Again  and 
again  the  people  were  brought  back  from 
their  wanderings  by  a  very  rebellion  of  all 
their  righteous  instincts  against  evil  The 
time  of  Isaiah  and  of  Jeremiah  were  such 
eras  of  conscience.  If  we  note  the  burden 
of  the  prophets  we  shall  find  it  not  in  the 
interest  of  a  more  mystic  and  exalted  faith, 
but  of  more  righteous  works.  We  might 
almost  call  it  the  revolt  of  morality  against 
religion.  *<What  hai  doth  the  Lord  re- 
quire of  you  but  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens 
and  turn  every  one  of  you  away  from  his 
iniquities?^'  Modem  reform  has  not 
reached,  in  its  boldest  fanaticism,  the  ter- 
rific denunciation  of  the  prophets  against 
national  wickedness. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  time  of  Je- 
sus? was  it  not  pre-eminently  an  era  of 
conscience  ?  The  life  had  d»ed  out  of  the 
old  religions  as  never  before.  Profane  his- 
tory is  eloquent  of  the  unrest  and  empti- 
ness ot  this  age  that  was  vainly  seeking  af- 
ter its  own  soul.  For  four  hundred  years 
the  voice  of  the  Eternal  had  been  silent  in 
Israel,  and  the  oracles  of  far-off  heathen 
temples  were  dumb.  When  the  voice  of 
John  the  Baptist  was  heard  in  this  wilder* 
ness,  what  was  his  burden?  repentance 
of  sin.  To  the  publican,  the  soldier,  the 
Pharisee  he  charged  home  his  particular 
sin,  and  commanded  him  at  once  to  forsake 
it.  And  straightway  the  Jordan  was  alive 
with  multitudes  baptized  unto  this  forsak- 
ing of  sin.  Never  had  Israel  known  such 
an  enthusiasm  for  righteousness  as  this 
which  prepared  the  way  for  the  coming  of 
the  Lord.  This  inclination  of  the  popular 
mind  attests  itself  through  all  the  ministry 
of  Jesus,  and  witnesses  to  the  fulness  of 
the  times  for  his  appearing.  The  little 
band  of  priestly  bigots  who  put  him  to 
death  are  not  to  be  weighed  with  the  vast 
multitudes  who  heard  him  gladly.  It  will 
take  ages  yet  to  demonstrate  that  he  did 


not  teach  an  impossible  morality ;  yet 
such  is  the  loyalty  of  the  human  heart  to 
the  absolute  right,  that  the  civilization  of 
eighteen  centuries  ago  could  listen  gladly 
to  this  teacher  of  perfection,  God  with  us, 
who  became  thenceforth  the  world's  em- 
bodied conscience. 

We  do  not  whollgr  apprehend  the  age  of 
the  Reformation  if  we  regard  it  chiefly  as 
an  age  of  intellectual  revolt  against  the 
dogmas  of  superstition.  Luther  was  ena- 
bled to  nail  his  theses  to  the  church  door 
because  men  were  everywhere  crying  out 
"What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved?"  The 
crusades  to  the  Holy  Land  show  this ; 
even  those  most  pathetic  children's  cru- 
sades are  touching  witnesses  to  tde  pious 
though  fanatic  zead  that  sought  thus  to  re- 
turn to  the  simple  personal  allegiance  to 
Jesus.  Other  men  found  less  £uitastic 
ways  to  embody  the  same  longing.  The 
"poor  men  of  Lyons,"  with  their  simple 
ministry  of  benevolence  among  the  poor 
"  for  Christ's  sake,"  found  it  in  their  way : 
the  monkish  orders  of  piety  and  charity  in 
theirs ;  and  this  was  the  age  that  built  the 
cathedrals.  An  age  of  faith,  we  call  it,  but 
it  was  also  an  age  of  good  works,  seeking, 
according  to  the  measure  of  its  light,  after 
righteousness.  In  all  this  unrest  and 
struggle  one  may  hear 

**  with  groans  and  tnTul-crics 
The  world  confess  its  sin.*' 

And  out  of  such  contrition  has  grown  the 
nobler  faith  and  higher  life  of  the  present 
The  lesser  Protestant  reforms  have  not 
been  merely  intellectual.  What  was  Meth- 
odism, Universalism,  what  is  Old  Catholi- 
cism even,  but  an  insurrection  of  con- 
science, not  simply  against  certain  dogmas 
as  illogical  and  falser  but  because  they  are 
wrong  and  monstrous,  dishonoring  to  God 
and  baleful  in  their  efiect  upon  men. 

But  we  need  not  rely  on  historical  evi- 
dence, interesting  as  the  study  nuy  be,  to 
prove  by  what  quality  of  the  human  mind 
the  right  wins  its  way.  Any  question  of 
to-day  illustrates  it  equally  well.  The  slav- 
ery agitation  was  not  a  more  notable  exam- 
ple than  was  the  campaign  against  political 
corruption  that  followed  the  war.  The  law 
of  the  limitation  of  evil  is  easily  deduced 
from  example  on  every  side.    Dishonesty 
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may  run  riot  for  a  time,  but  the  public  in- 
tegrity, like  a  wall  of  adamant,  surrounds 
it,  and  soon  hems  it  in.  When  the  moral 
sense  of  the  community  is  aroused,  the 
work  of  reform  is  done.  Not  slavery  only, 
but  every  form  of  wrong  wakens  an  "ir- 
repressible conflict,"  because  conscience 
springs  to  the' defence,  and  conscience  can 
never  be  appeased  with  any  issue  but  vic- 
tory. It  has  passed  into  a  proverb  of  re- 
form that  "  the  fanatics  always  win."  The 
reason  is  that  the  fanatics,  however  ex- 
treme, are  on  the  side  of  conscience.  It 
takes  a  conscience  roused  and  stirred  to  its 
utmost  depths  to  make  a  fanatic  ;  and  men 
do  not  take  such  burdens  on  their  souls 
without  sufficient  cause.  No  amount  of 
ridicule  could  prevent  the  late  temperance 
crusade  irom  being  mighty  and  prevailing. 
As  a  pure  revolt  of  the  moral  sense  against 
imquity,  it  carried  victory  in  its  very  condi- 
tions, and  had  a  method  in  its  madness  be- 
yond even  its  own  ken.  Prohibition  has 
just  been  carried  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
through  direct  force  of  this  moral  move- 
ment The  champions  of  the  rights  of 
women  say  wisely,  "  We  must  first  educate 
public  opinion.  We  must  put  the  matter 
on  people's  consciences."  A  friend  lately 
travelling  in  Germany,  spoke  to  us  with 
great  indignation  of  the  social  status  of 
woman  in  that  country.  "  Why,"  said  he, 
*'  I  saw  women  and  dogs  harnessed  togeth- 
ei*  to  draw  burdens,  and  men  driving  them. 
The  barbarity  of  it  kept  me  constantly  out- 
raged." "  And  yet,"  we  replied,  "  it  is  af- 
ter the  strict  logic  of  your  conservative 
views."  Here  was  food  for  reflection.  "If 
it  is,"  he  resumed  after  silence,  "it  is  more 
convincing  than  a  hundred  strong-minded 
lectures."  When  this  attitude  of  mind  is 
reached,  one  is  not  very  ias  from  the  king- 
dom. 

If  the  rebellious  instincts  of  outraged 
conscience  can  thus  make  society  self-cor- 
rective, how  much  more  obvious  is  the 
safeguard  over  the  individuaL  This  law  of 
the  limitation  of  evil  is  too  familiar  in  per- 
sonal experience  to  need  much  exemplifi- 
catfon.  We  lately  wrote  of  the  necessity 
of  right  living  to  keep  one  comfortable  in 
his  own  society.  That  other  self  is  con- 
science, who  will  not  brook  such  alien  com- 


pany. Aurora  Leigh  exclaims,  after  some 
betrayal  of  womani^ih  weakness  : 

*'  I  fi»el  as  if  Lh»d  a  man  in  m« 
Despising  such  a  woman.'* 

So  he  who  has  outraged  his  sense  of  right 
feelb  as  if  he  had  a  saint  in  him  despising 
such  a  sinner. 

Conscience  has  never  been  better  de- 
fined than  in  the  Eden  story,  where  it  was 
set  as  a  flaming  sword,  that  turned  every 
way  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life. 
Professor  Swing,  in  his  sermon  on  the  Lost 
Paradise,  illustrates  by  two  touching  ex- 
amples this  self-revenge  of  evil.  One  was 
that  of  a  lady  who  fled  from  her  lawful 
home  to  build  up  with  a  strange  love,  in  a 
foreign  land,  a  home  of  unmingled  bliss. 
She  had  fled,  as  she  thought,  far  from  pur- 
suit and  from  all  wretchedness.  But  she 
had  not  counted  on  God  or  her  own  soul ; 
she  had  not  fled  from  these,  and  there  was 
no  bliss  in  the  strange  land  with  which 
these  could  dwell  In  abject  desolation  of 
spirit  she  fled  again  towards  the  old  home, 
only  to  die  in  mid-ocean,  proving  to  the  ut- 
most, in  her  tragic  fiaite,  that  "  the  laws  of 
the  Almighty  cannot  be  broken,  but  in  this 
conflict  it  is  only  the  heart  that  breaks." 

The  other  was  of  a  bank  defaulter,  a  re- 
fined and  cultivated  man,  in  haste  to  be 
rich,  who  had  fled  from  the  consequences 
of  his  crime.  From  a  distant  seaport  came 
a  letter  to  the  preacher  from  this  exiled* 
man,  in  which  he  strove* to  empty  his  heart 
of  its  bitterness  in  words  like  these: 
"  With  what  a  heart-burning,  and  contri- 
tion I  look  back  upon  a  ruined,  ship- 
wrecked life,  is  known  only  to  the  great 
Searcher  of  hearts."  It  is  an.  old  story, 
this  of  remorse.  A  recent  poem  portrays 
how,  in  the  shadow  that  passed  at  midnight 
through  the  hall  of  revelry,  each,  guilty  soul 
at  the  banquet  saw  the  ghost  of  its  own 
victim.  Coleridge,  in  his  "  Remorse,"  By- 
ron in  "  Manfred^"  and  many  another  poem 
paint  in  appalling  colors  this  shadow  of  a 
pursuing  conscience.  And  jevery  one  re- 
members Webster's  thrilling  description  of 
the  burden  of  the  murderer's  secret,  "There 
is  no  refuge  from  confession  but  suicide, 
and  suicide  is  confession." 

"  Does  the  heart  die  fhat  eats  of  the  for- 
bidden tree  ?  "  asks  the  preacher.    We  an- 
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swer,  no.  The  story  is  not  simply  of  a  lost 
paradise,  but  of  a  paradise  which  the  soul 
is  struggling  to  rega'n.  It  is  the  prodigal 
returning  to  his  father's  house.  The  wages 
of  sin  is  death,  but  conscience  is  the  gift  of 
God,  that  seeks  forever  a  new  life.  Theol- 
ogy talks  about  "grieving  away  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  but  the  Holy  Spirit,  though  often 
grieved,  can  never  be  grieved  away.  The 
sinner's  wretchedness  in  sin  comes  not  from 
the  Spirit's  abandonment  of  the  heart,  but 
from  its  strivings  with  it.  Its  office  is  not 
simply  or  mainly  to  avenge  past  sin  ;  that 
is  the  incidental  part  of  its  nobler  work,  to 
make  further  sin  repugnant  to  the  heart. 
George  Macdonald  speaks  of  the  "awful 
majesty"  with  which  the  soul's  innate  pu-^ 
rity  rises  up  to  confront  sin  and  avenge 
the  sinner.  And  it  warns  while  it  avenges. 
When  the  heart  learns  thus  that  its  joys 
turn  into  ashes,  its  loves  into  hatred  at  the 
touch  of  sin,  it  yields  at  last  the  unequal 
strife.  Pain  is  not  disease,  but  Nature's 
warning  and  effort  to  free  itself  therefrom. 
A  like  office  has  conscience  when  it  be- 
comes the  pain  of  the  soul. 

The  self-limitation  of  evil,  —  the  thought 
forces  itself  upon  the  mind  in  hs  theolog- 
ical bearing,  and  its  logic  runs  far  into  the 
eternities.  The  terrible  power  of  con- 
science has  been  thought  to  argue  for  an 
eternity  of  suffering.  We  would  not  light- 
en by  a  single  stroke  the  imputation  of  its 
terrible  power ;  but  this  very  fact  seems  to 
us  to  argue  the  other  way.  If  we  could 
suppose  what  is  insupposable,  all  redemp- 
tive agencies  ceased,  God's  spirit  with- 
drawn, moral  freedom  destroyed,  and  only 
memory  remaining,  even  then  such  an  is- 
sue could  not  be  imagined ;  for  with  the 
withdrawal  of  God's  spirit,  conscience  it- 
self, which  is  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul, 
would  be  destroyed,  and  so  suflfering  would 
cease.  Eternal  death,  and  not  eternal  pain 
would  be  the  result;  and  the  conclusion 
against  the  soul's  immortality  we  should 
resist  on  quite  other  grounds.  If  we  take 
the  other  theory,  of  endless  suffering  con- 
sequent upon  endless  sinning, —  conscience 
continually  avenging  itself  for  a  continued 
rebellion  against  redemptive  influences, — 
then  we  meet  a  like  impossibility.  For  as 
we  have  shown,  it  is  this  very  insurrection 


of  conscience,  and  this  alone,  that  works 
the  cure  of  sin,  and  makes  its  further  com- 
mission hateful  and  impossible.  The  soul 
simply  cannot  sin  to  all  eternity,  for  its  own 
God-given  instinct  is  against  it.  It  has  not 
only  all  the  good  of  the  universe  fighting 
on  the  other  side,  but  it  fights  on  the  other 
side  itself. 


—  One  of  the  most  frequent  complaints 
we  hear  of  the  church  is  that  members  do 
not  feel  at  home  in  it.  Especially  do  we 
hear  this  said  by  new  members,  and  those 
who  change  their  location  from  one  branch 
of  the  church  to  another.  They  left  the 
old  church  as  members  of  the  family ;  they 
enter  the  new  as  guests ;  and  the  atmos- 
phere seems  changed  and  cold  and  inhos- 
pitable. Some  degree  of  this  feeling  is 
doubtless  inevitable  to  change  and  new- 
ness ;  but  if  it  remains  too  long  we  may 
safely  suspect  some  fault  on  the  side  of  the 
complainer.  It  is  so  easy  to  make  a  change 
of  church  relations  an  excuse  for  slipping 
off  the  old  responsibilities ;  and  to  foster 
the  passive  attitude,  waiting  to  be  taken  up 
and  carried  along.  The  position  of  guest 
is  in  some  sort  a  favored,  but  a  rather  ex- 
acting one,  and  will  never  bear  too  long 
continuance.  The  church  atmosphere  is 
also  sufiiciently  unconventional,  so  that  if 
one  has  a  call  to  do  service  —  as  every 
Christian  ought  to  have  —  he  can  make 
himself  known  and  felt  without  intrusion. 
And  when  we  hear  people  say  that  they 
have  been  a  year  in  the  church  without 
having  been  spoken  to,  or  five  years  with- 
out a  half-dozen  friends,  we  infer  that  their 
manner  has  not  been  such  as  to  invite,  if  it 
has  not  absolutely  repelled  acquaintance. 

But  the  burden  of  the  fault  must  lie,  after 
all,  with  the  other  party.  Why  does  the 
church  consent  to  entertain  so  many  of  its 
angels  "unawares?"  The  policy  is  too 
suicidal  not  to  condemn  itself,  even  on  the 
lowest  ground,  of  self-preservation,  leaving 
out  of  account  the  higher  motives  of  Chris- 
tian duty  and  privilege. 

It  is  a  grievous  fault  of  our  churches  that 
they  are  not  enough  regarded  by  their  own 
members  in  their  proper  aspect  of  a  Chris- 
tian home.  The  home  atmosphere  does 
not  pervade  them.    Too  many  members, 
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old  and  new,  go  in  and  out  as  to  a  place  of 
public  entertainment,  and  regard  their  duty 
as  well  done  if  they  pay  for  their  pew  and 
occupy  it,  and  occasionally  shake  hands 
with  the  minister.  Many  do  not  feel  the  ' 
special  need  of  \i%  social  advantages,  and' 
go  to  the  church  service  as  to  any  other 
place  of  public  instruction,  to  be  fed.  They 
establish  certain  intellectual  and  perhaps 
spiritual  relations  with  the  minister,  but 
the  congregation  is  to  tljem  made  up  sim- 
ply of  auditors  like  themselves,  interesting 
them  like  the  lecture-room  audience,  tio 
more.  They  value  the  church  for  its  min- 
istry to  them,  without  feehng  any  burden 
of  reciprocal  duty.  It  does  not  occur  to 
them  that  the  church  is  not  only  a  place  to 
be  saved  in,  but  a  place  to  work  for  the  sal- 
vation of  others.  And  they  have  never 
thought  to  apply  here  the  maxim  of  the 
great  Head  of  the  ChuYch,  that  applies  here 
if  anywhere,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive." 

What  if  the  member  of  the  home  circle 
should  say,  "  I  fill  my  seat  at  the  board, 
what  more  is  required  of  me?  It  would 
show  no  more  rude  ignorance  of  all  the 
amenities  of  home-life  than  is  shown  by 
this  estimate  of  the  church.     Indeed,  this 

..illelof  the  home  interprets  the  whole 
social  code  of  the  church-member.  Let 
him  put  himself  upon  the  same  basis  of 
courtesies  as  in  his  own  home,  and  home- 
sickness, as  a  church  disease,  would  soon 
disappear.  Does  the  stranger  go  in  and 
out  his  gates  unnoticed  there  ?  Rather 
does  not  the  guest  of  the  house  become  in- 
stantly the  guest  of  each  member  of  it.** 
The  best  seat  at  the  boa'rd,  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  merits  and  privileges  of  the 
place,  the  free  sharing  of  the  household  de- 
lights with  immunity  from  its  cares,  —  all 
these  wait  for  the  guest.  And  courtesy 
takes  always  the  attitude  of  receiving  hon- 
or while  thus  bestowing  it.  Entertainment 
must  never  flag.  The  head  of  the  house 
may  have  his  special  prerogatives  in  the 
matter,  but  each  member  of  the  circle  is 
equally  ready  to  take  up  the  task  on  occa- 
sion. When  one  withdraws  another  comes 
forward ;  or  one  assigns  the  favor  of  host 
to  another,  as  if  it  were  a  coveted  distinc- 
tion.   The  guest,  too,  feels  himself  under 


no  less  obligation  to  make  his  society  such 
equivalent  as  he  may  for  these  favors.  A 
readiness  to  be  entertained  is  at  least  im- 
perative on  him,  an  amiable  mood,  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  efforts  made  in  his  be- 
half. And  how  soon  may  courtesy  show 
its  rebound  when  he  in  turn  becomes  the 
entertainer  of  the  newer  guest.  And  all 
this  not  by  mere  grace  of  gentle  manners, 
but  by  the  true  heart-code  that  is  writing 
itself  on  Christian  civilization,  "  in  honor 
preferring  one  another."  We  do  not  need 
to  set  forth  the  intent  of  these  remarks 
as  a  parable,  but  if  the  minister  would  read 
every  Sunday  morning  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  Romans,  and  the  congregation  would 
respond  in  solemn  litany,  "  Have  mercy 
upon  us,  miserable  sinners,"  the  effect 
might  be  good. 

And  it  needs  not  only  home  manners,  but 
the  home  spirit  in  the  church.  Machinery 
cannot  be  trusted  to  do  the  work.  It  is 
good  to  work  with,  but  no  machinery  has 
yet  been  made  self-acting.  Committees  on 
hospitality  are  useful,  but  you  might  as  well 
appoint  a  committee  on  hospitality  in  your 
household,  and  go  your  way  and  expect 
your  house  to  become  the  favorite  resort  of 
your  friends,  as  to  think  your  duty  done  to 
the  church  by  this  device.  "And  how 
shall  we  get  our  committees  to  do  any  ser- 
vice of  value  alter  they  are  appointed  ?'' 
groan  the  churches.  Only  in  one  way : 
by  making  the  genius  of  the  church  such 
that  they  are  expected  to  do  service.  Fee- 
ble official  reports  once  a  month,  crowded 
iito  a  church  meeting  with  a  twentieth  part 
of  the  congregation  present,  do  not  meet 
the  case.  There  should  be  conference 
weekly,  at  least  among  committee  mem- 
bers, and  with  the  pastor ;  and  the  congre- 
gation should  be  as  zealous  to  report  to  the 
committee  as  to  listen  to  reports  from  them. 
We  heard  a  successful  pastor  saying  re- 
cently that  his  committee  of  visitation  of 
the  sick  had  been  almost  a  farce  until  he 
required  a  weekly  and  individual  report  of 
its  doings.  Now  it  had  become  one  of  the 
powers  of  the  church,  and  no  member  or 
stranger  who  had  been  reached  by  its  la- 
bors but  had  afterwards  been  held  by  the 
church.  As  they  were  all  busy  people,  his 
method  was  a  blank  printed  on  a  postal 
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card,  to  be  filled  and  sent  to  him  each  week, 
or  with  each  case,  if  necessary.  If  not  re- 
ceived, he  inquired  for  it  iu  the  same  way. 
This  is  but  a  hint  towards  a  method  of 
working,  but  all  methods  depend  upon  the 
living  spirit  within  the  wheels. 

But  while  church  members  need  be  mind- 
ful of  these  duties  as  members  one  of  an- 
other, the  more  important  work  rests  with 
the  minister.  The  metaphor  of  the  Shep- 
herd and  his  flock  is  as  good  as  ever,  though 
it  has  gone  sadly  out  of  fashion.  The 
preacher  does  not  seem  to  comprehend 
even  as  much  as  the  people  do,  that  his 
function  is  not  mainly  to  be  a  preacher,  an 
instructor,  but  to  be  a  helper  and  consoler 
and  inspirer.  He  is  not  simply  to  direct 
his  flock,  but  to  lead  it  And  that  implies 
a  common  impulse  of  moving  on,  not  only 
binding  the  flock  in  unity,  but  perpetually 
stimulated  by  the  leader.  And  the  shep- 
herd who  aspires  to  do  this,  must  know  his 
sheep  and  be  known  of  them ;  he  must  call 
them  by  name,  and  make  them  hear  his 
call.  Perhaps  our  theological  schools  are 
not  so  well  adapted  as  they  might  be  to  im- 
part this  sort  of  knowledge.  They  teach 
divinity,  but  they  do  not  profess  to  teach 
much  about  humanity.  And  this  knowl- 
edge the  minister  needs  most  of  all.  He 
may  not  spend  too  much  time  in  his  study, 
but  he  spends  too  little  among  men.  He 
reads  every  book  better  than  this  great 
open  book  of  human  life,  which  it  concerns 
him  most  to  understand.  He  is  learned  in 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  but  he  is  not 
so  wise  in  Christ's  methods  of  dealing  with 
souls.  He  has  a  surplus  of  eloquence 
about  the  great  way  of  salvation,  but  he 
knows  too  little  about  the  thousand  small 
ways  of  salvation  that  lie  beneath  his  very 
eyes.  The  prime  need  of  t*ie  preacher,  let 
us  repeat,  is  to  know  men,  —  their  hunger, 
their  poverty,  and  the  way  to  help  them. 
It  will  never  save  a  drowning  man  to  stand 
on  the  shore  and  exhort  him ;  we  must 
reach  out  and  lay  hold  of  him. 

When  our  ship  comes  in  we  shall  endow 
all  theological  schools  with  a  professorship 
of  social  science.  And  if  we  can  buy  our 
way  to  a  bishopric,  every  student  shall 
spend  three  years  in  the  saddle  on  a  south- 
em  or  western  circuit,  until  he  finds  out 


whether  he  has  a  call  to  help  people,  —  and 
to  quote  a  friend,  —  whether  the  people 
have  a  call  to  be  helped  by  him. 

When  the  minister  is  thoroughly  perme- 
ated with  a  sense  of  the  need  of  human 
souls,  the  methods  of  satisfying  these  needs 
will  doubtless  reveal  themselves  better 
through  pastoral  experience  than  through 
any  observations  of  a  lajrman.  We  con- 
ceive that  out  of  such  experience  volumes 
might  be  written  without  exhausting  the 
subjef:t,  and  an  addition  of  rare  profit  might 
thus  be  made  to  the  libraries  of  young  min- 
isters. When  Mr.  James  Freeman  Clarke 
snd  Mr.  Hale,  for  instance,  get  ready  to 
write  their  series  of  joint  articles  on  meth- 
ods of  pastoral  labor,  we  shall  have  some- 
thing worth  reading. 


—  Is  it  coming  to  pass  that  everybody 
who  gets  tired  in  this  country  must  go  to 
Europe  to  get  rested?  Formerly  a  little 
vacation  from  work  could  accomplish  this 
result ;  then  the  sea,  or  the  mountains,  or 
some  sequestered  farmhouse  of  the  country 
served  to  change  the  atmosphere,  and  re- 
store the  forfeited  repose.  When  people 
would  go  abroad  over  the  world,  they  made 
formidable  preparations  to  incur  fatigue,  in- 
stead of  fleeing  from  it  It  was  a  heroic 
undertaking,  and  required  the  ambitious 
spur  of  seeing  the  world,  or  of  seeking  one's 
fortune.  But  now  it  seems  to  require  less 
courage  to  go  abroad  than  to  stay  at  home. 
The  grand  tour  serves  as  a  kind  of  drop- 
curtain,  behind  which  one  retires  to  take 
breath  and  make  up  for  the  next  scene. 

That  metaphor  hits  accidentally  upon  the 
secret  of  it,  no  doubt  There  is  no  longer 
any  retreat  in  this  country;  it  is  all  ad- 
vance. Our  fatal  enterprise  has  converted 
our  entire  life  into  a  public  stage,  with  glar- 
ing footlights,  and  we  mere  puppets  upon 
it  The  heated,  artificial  atmosphere 
spreads  everywhere ;  and  hurry  and  worry 
are  the  lurking  assassins  that  dog  us  in  and 
out  the  scenes,  waiting  their  opportunity 
for  the  catastrophe.  We  make  pretense 
of  vacations  and  sporting  seasons,  but  it  is 
only  change  of  scene  and  not  of  play.  We 
carry  the  same  atmosphere  to  our  mountain 
and  seaside  resorts,  with  their  great  hotels 
and  smart  villas,  their  dress  and  display 
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and  dissipation,  and  their  wearying  round 
of  gayeties.  Into  the  deepest  wilderness 
penetrate  the  steam-whistle,  the  mail- 
carrier  and  all  the  telegraphic  news.  Pleas- 
ure also  comes  to  us  so  rarely,  and  the  leis- 
ure to  enjoy  it,  that  we  attempt  to  do  the 
greatest  amount  of  business  in  that  line  on 
the  smallest  capital  ot  time,  and  so  defeat 
our  ends.  The  great  lines  of  travel,  breath- 
lessly pursued,  serve  only  as  the  conduits 
of  new  fatigues ;  and  the  city  pours  its  fe- 
vered life  into  the  country,  already  over- 
burdened with  work,  with  only  a  new  fever 
of  change  to  both,  and  no  repose  to  either. 
And  so  we  all  relapse  from  our  much  doing 
and  seeing  into  the  ordinary  grooves  of 
business  with  some  relief,  and  a  secret  con- 
viction that  vacations  are  a  humbug,  and  a 
sincere  belief  that  there  is  no  rest  from 
work  and  knowledge  and  devices  save  in 
the  grave,  whither  we  are  swiftly  going. 

So  much  for  our  inability  to  get  rested 
in  any  home-atmosphere ;  but  why  do  we 
get  so  tired?    In  general  we  hold  it  to  be 
the  fault  of  the  same  demon  of  unrest  that 
forbids  our  recovery  when  once  we  are  tired. 
It  is  the  constitutional  American  hurry,  we 
say.    We  are  a  nervous  people,  terse  and 
high-strung,  and  our  energies  relieve  them- 
selves by  coustant  activity.    Work  is  our 
life,  and  not,  as  among  othei'  nations,  sim- 
ply the  means  by  which  we  live.    But  how 
is  it  that  the  heirs  of  English  quietude  and 
Irish  jollity,  of  slow  German  stolidity  and 
staid  Scandinavian  vigor,  and  French  care- 
lessness, should  have  taken  on  in  so  few 
years  of  transplanting,  such  an  alien  con- 
stitution ?    When  we  return  to  our  native 
heath,  we  easily  enough  lapse  into  the  an- 
cestral traits.    To  be  sure  they  tell  us  how 
Americans  in  their  first  weeks  of  travel 
abroad  fill  the  air  with  strange  fuss  and 
noise ;  how  they  rush  from  centre  to  cir- 
cumference of   the  continent,  and  "do" 
the  famous  places  by  programme,  watch 
in  hand,  as  if  life  depended  on  their  getting 
the  matter  off  their  minds,  and  getting  back 
to  business  again  at  the  earliest  moment. 
But  it  does  not  flourish  in  that  soil.    In- 
sensibly they  take   longer   breaths,   and 
buckle  the  straps  a  little  less  tightly,  and 
look  around  more  leisurely.     And  when 
they  return,  after  a  year  or  two,  you  shall 


hear  them  say  how  strange  and  pitiful  is  all 
this  bustle  and  excitement,  and  hear  them 
resolve  stoutly  but  all  in  vain,  never  to  fall 
into  the  old  way  again. 

It  is  possible  that  we  put  cause  for  effect 
in  this  estimate  of  our  national  constitution. 
Is  work  our  real  life,  or  do  we  feel  con- 
stantly so  defrauded  of  life  as  to  work  all 
the  harder  to  obtain  it  ?  The  fact  is,  life 
requires  too  much  of  us,  and  sets  its  condi- 
tions so  high  that  we  absorb  all  its  best  en- 
ergies in  reaching  them.  The  spirit  of  en- 
terprise has  affected  the  nation  as  the  war 
affected  its  currency ;  life  is  inflated,  and 
requires  a  too  extensive  use  of  it  to  procure 
its  normal  results.  We  must  make  haste 
to  be  rich,  not  for  mere  love  of  riches,  but 
because  it  takes  so  much  money  to  pur- 
chase the  ordinary  modem  means  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  because  we  have  lost  the  relish 
of  simple  joys. 

With  the  man  of  affairs,  real  life  only  be- 
gins at  nightfall.  Late  in  the  afternoon  he 
may  take  his  dinner  or  tea  with  some  leis- 
ure, and  have  a  half  hour  for  the  garden 
and  another  for  the  children,  never  quite 
uninvaded  by  the  newspaper.  His  social 
and  aesthetic  recreations  are  all  evening 
matters ;  and  this  being  the  only  part  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  when  he  has  undis- 
turbed possession  of  himself,  the  tempta- 
tion is  most  seductive  to  prolong  his  day 
far  into  the  night  A  day  begun  too  late 
becomes  the  habitual  consequence;  and 
then  a  hurry  all  through  the  business  hours 
to  bring  the  world  up  to  the  resting-point 
again.  Let  each  day  bring  a  constant  en- 
largement of  these  affairs,  with  growing 
ambition,  and  each  leisure  hour  a  constant 
accession  of  social  duties  and  enjoyments 
with  the  growing  importance  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  it  is  not  so  much  his  love  of 
work  as  the  whole  social  machinery  that 
spurs  him  beyond  his  normal  limit  of  work- 
ing power.  He  does  not  long  for  repose 
less,  but  rather  more,  and  toils  towards  it 
the  more  ardently  as  it  becomes  a  dream  of 
some  easier  future,  until  nature  revenges 
herself  on  the  few  hours  spared  to  rest,  and 
weariness  destroys  the  very  capacity  for 
the  enjojnnent  for  which  he  toils. 

We  must  strike  a  foreigner  as  a  nation 
that  has  sometime  lost  a  day,  and  can  never 
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quite  make  up  the  deficit.  Or  perhaps  it 
is  because  our  national  life  began  so  late 
that  we  are  trying  to  make  ev^n  record 
with  the  centuries  by  crowding  the  result 
of  three  or  four  into  one.  In  some  way  it 
appears  that  Old  Time  has  the  start  of  us, 
and  our  energies  exhaust  themselves  in 
frantic  clutches  after  his  skirts.  From  the 
run  to  the  morning  train  to  the  rush  for  the 
last  car  after  the  theatre,  there  is  never 
lime  for  a  leisurely  walk  or  a  civil  greeting. 
They  tell  of  children  in  the  city  suburbs 
who  only  know  the  paternal  member  of  the 
family  in  Sunday  clothes,  having  never  seen 
him  in  the  week-day  working  hours.  And 
perchance  in  the  brief  summer  respite, 
when  the  children  escape  from  their  over- 
crowded studies,  and  the  mother  from  her 
over-elaborate  housekeeping,  the  harried 
slave  of  the  counting-room  who  needs  es- 
cape most,  is  still  chained  to  his  desk  to 
fill  the  lengthy  purse  for  the  family  pleas- 
uring. They  manage  these  things  better 
in  countries  where  they  decree  holidays, 
and  shut  down  the  gates  a  half  hour  before 
the  train  starts,  heedless  of  oaths  or  tears, 
and  levy  on  usurious  profits,  and  put  a 
brake  wherever  the  wheels  of  progress 
threaten  acceleration.  The  importation  of 
a  first-class  tyrant,  to  put  his  heel  on  us, 
would  be  perhaps  our  best  remedy. 

For  back  of  our  haste  to  be  rich  and  our 
constitutional  nervousness,  causes  so  easi- 
ly assigned  for  our  national  disease  of  hur- 
ry, lies  the  cause  of  these  causes  ;  and  it  is 
a  hopeless  one  to  reach.  It  is  in  our  dem- 
ocratic institutions.  In  a  country  whtre 
every  man  is  as  good  as  every  other,  there 
is  no  help  for  it  but  the  national  life  will 
become  a  race-course.  When  the  highest 
prize  is  free  to  the  strongest  runner,  men 
will  run  for  it,  though  a  thousand  fall  by 
the  way  to  one  that  wins.  Such  is  the 
misfortune,  if  it  be  such,  of  a  social  life 
without  inexorable  natural  grades.  The 
tendency  to  level  things,  and  always  to  lev- 
el upward,  is  irresistible.  When  A  is  as 
as  good  as  B  before  the  world,  save  in  the 
trifling  difference  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
enterprise  will  concern  itself,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  fate,  to  remove  this  discrepancy. 
And  when  C  has  only  the  further  advantage 
of  certain  honors  by  his  countrymen,  equal- 
ly open  to  all,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to 


resist  the  impulse  to  direct  the  new  chan- 
nel of  next  year*s  votes.  The  disposition 
to  attain  the  attainable,  at  whatever  haz- 
ards, is  as  old  as  Eden.  And  when  mutu- 
al rivalry  stimulates  the  game,  and  the 
common  enterprise  works  to  a  common  ag- 
grandizement, in  whose  glory  each  has  a 
share,  inducement  reaches  its  utmost. 
This  undue  stimulus  to  individual  gains 
must  inevitably  be  a  snare  incidental  to  re- 
publicanism. 

It  is  the  limitless  possibility  that  makes 
vaulting  ambition  overleap  itself.  And  how 
almost  inevitably  it  falls  on  the  other  side. 
Our  haste  defeats  its  own  ends  in  the  con- 
test, almost  as  much  as  in  rest  from  it 
We  cannot  afford  time  to  fit  ourselves  for 
our  work,  and  so  are  a  nation  of  poor  work- 
men. Our  schools  are  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  short  cuts  to  learning,  at  the 
expense  of  mediocre  results  and  mean  re- 
nown. Our  attempt  to  be  masters  without 
apprenticeship  cheapens  our  wages  and 
reputation ;  and  foreign  workmen  outbid 
us  even  in  our  own  markets.  We  shall 
learn  wisdom  in  this  particular  through 
failure,  by  and  by ;  but  as  art  and  skill  in- 
crease their  exactions  upon  the  quality  of 
our  work,  with  no  relaxation  in  quantity, 
the  tension  upon  the  national  nervous  sys- 
tem will  only  increase.  A  grant  from  the 
eternities  to  amplify  our  time  might  help 
us  ;  nothing  short  of  that. 

No,  there  is  nothing  before  us  but  in- 
crease of  the  evil  save  in  one  alternative. 
There  is  a  remedy,  heroic  to  be  sure,  but 
possible.  We  might  do  away  with  the  re- 
public altogether,  and  so  cure  its  evils  at  a 
stroke,  as  the  man  cut  off  his  dog's  head  to 
stop  his  barking.  Cxsarism,  judiciously 
applied,  would  no  doubt  in  time  effect  a 
cure.  Indeed  the  orfly  sound  argument  we 
can  adduce  for  the  mooted  third  term  of 
our  present  chief  magistrate,  lies  in  its 
bearing  in  this  direction.  Oiven  suflficient 
centralization  to  keep  all  the  political  prizes 
in  the  safe  limit  of  certain  "  rings,"  let  cap- 
ital all  flow  in  the  same  favored  channels, 
and  let  any  amount  of  brain  or  brawn  or 
gold  be  insufficient  to  achieve  aristocracy 
outside  this  sacred  pale,  — and  we  could  be 
as  lazy  in  our  own  land  as  on  foreign 
shores. 

Failing  some  such  coif^d'/^p^ffiis,  we 
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have  no  remedy  to  offer.  And  the  pros- 
pect becomes  the  more  appaling  as  events 
indicate  that  we  shall  by  and  by  have  no 
effete  monarchies  to  flee  to.  Gay  Paris  is 
already  gone,  unless  she  takes  pity  on  us 
and  goes  back  to  her  Egyptian  flesh-pots. 
The  land  of  the  lazaretto  affords  us  no 
longer  an  asylum.  Spain  is  getting  on  her 
republican  feet    England  is  half-seas  over 


with  the  new  wine.  Indeed,  no  artery  of 
the  venerable  European  organism  but  feels 
this  young  fever-throb  of  democracy. 
When  the  lurking  assassins  of  our  peace 
track  us  thither,  what  then?  We  shall 
have  no  rest  for  the  soul  of  our  foot  but  to 
drop  through,  a  la  John  Whopper,  to  the 
land  of  the  Celestials,  or  take  Verne's  pro- 
jectile to  the  moon. 


<      ^B^      » 
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—  What  is  Darwinism  ?  is  the  question 
which  Rev.  Dr.  Hodge,  the  theological 
Nestor  of  Princeton,  N.  J.  has  attempted 
to  answer  in  a  thin  volume,  which  his 
publishers  endeavored  to  make  thicker  by 
heavy  paper  and  extra  large  and  double 
leaded  type.  The  Doctor's  manuscript 
was  evidently  intended  for  a  neat  pamphlet, 
worth  twenty -five  cents,  and  fitted  for  wide 
distribution  and  general  reading,  but  an 
eye  to  respectability  and  business  defeated 
their  benevolent  purpose  and  unwisely  ex- 
panded it  into  a  pretentious  volume  at  a 
dollar  and  a  half.  It  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  million  of  our  people,  but  will 
in  fact  reach  only  a  few  thousands. 

Dr.  Hodge  in  the  outset  briefly  sketches 
the  science  of  creation  unfolded  in  the 
Scriptures  and  almost  universally  ac- 
cepted throughout  all  Christendom.  Thfen 
he  exhibits  the  various  theories  or  specu- 
lations which  the  wisdom,  or  rather  the 
unwisdom  of  men  has  devised  to  account 
for  the  existence  of  things.  Among  these 
he  speaks  of  Pantheism,  Epicureanism ; 
the  speculation  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spenc^, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  finally  comes  to  Darwinism, 
he  fundamental  principles  of  which  he 
presents  in  a  manner  at 'once  clear  and  im- 
partial. Pantheism  makes  God  everything 
and  everything  God  —  a  proposition  which 
our  poor  faculities  cannot  even  apprehend, 
and  which  we  suppose  no  mortal  can  claim 
to  understand,  or  be  properly  said  to  be- 
lieve, however  much  it  may  be  talked  about 
Epicureanism  is  the  old  Greek  materialism, 
which  was  too  gross  even  for  its  own  pagan 
age  and  country,  but  which  some  of  our 
German  scientists,  Moleschott,  Buechner 
and  Carl  Vogt,  are  laboring  to  revive.  In 
this  theory  everything  is  matter  and  matter 


is  everything.  There  no  God,  no  human 
soul ;  mind  is  but  an  affection  or  accident 
of  matter,  and  Man,  as  La  Mettrie  main- 
tained, "  is  a  machine."  Religion,  morality 
and  everything  of  this  unsubstantial  kind 
vanishes  under  their  hands  like  a  vapor. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  the  philosopher  of 
this  century,  believes  religiously  in  God, 
but  unluckily  Mr.  Spencer's  God  is  only  a 
dark  back-ground  of  existence,  both  un- 
known and  what  is  worse,  wholly  unknow- 
able. So  we  soon  reach  "  the  end  of  our 
tether,"  as  Locke  says,  in  this  direction. 
An  unknowable  God  may  very  well  answer 
Mr.  Spencer's  purpose,  but  for  our  own 
part  we  would  as  soon  have  none.  Mr. 
Darwin  also  believes  in  God,  though  he 
has  little  use  for  one  beyond  barely  start- 
ing things.  As  it  seems  to  be  settled  in 
philosophy  that  exnihile  nihil  fit —  "from 
nothing  nothing  comes."  Mr.  Darwin 
wanted  a  God  just  to  create  a  solitary  pri- 
mordial germ,  or  a  single  organized,  living 
cell ;  and  having  this  and  his  four  great 
laws,  he  can  easily  manage  to  cover  the 
earth  with  all  its  variety  of  vegetation  and 
fill  it  with  all  its  variety  of  living  creatures. 
True,  it  takes  timey  and  a  good  deal  of  it, 
but  then  time  with  Mr.  Darwin  is  cheap, 
and  he  can  well  spare  500,000,000  years  to 
produce  our  existing  flora  and  fauna  from 
one  germ  of  life,  and  think  them  well  spent 
We  would  gladly  give  an  ascidian  1,000,- 
000,000  years  to  work  itself,  by  his  method, 
into  an  elephant,  to  say  nothing  about  its 
attempts  in  almost,  innumerable  other 
directions,  and  especially  in  the  way  of 
producing  a  Plato,  a  Bacon,  or  even  a 
Darwm.  But  what  the  world  will  come  to 
in  500,000,000  years  more,  who  can  tell  ? 
We  have  sometimes  wonder^d^why^this 
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speculation  should  be  called  Darwinism^ 
for  it  seems  quite  certain  that  Mr.  Darwin 
is  not  its  author.  Lamarck  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  advocated  it, 
bnt  whether  it  was  ever  his  invention  we 
are  unable  to  say.  Perhaps  it  has  happened 
in  this  case  as  it  did  in  theology.  Augus- 
tine introduced  the  principal  doctrines  that 
twelve  centuries  afterwards,  were  adopted 
and  set  forth  by  John  Calvin,  and  have 
since  gone  under  the  name  of  their  second 
father.  It  may  be  said,  we  know,  that 
Calvin  improved  upon  Augustine ;  so  he 
did,  and  made  his  system  so  much  the 
worse.  In  a  similar  manner  Mr.  Darwin 
has  improved  upon  Lamarck,  but  only  by 
rendering  the  theory  more  improbable  than 
before.  Still  it  is  the  rage  just  now  among 
our  scientists,  and  must,  no  doubt,  have  its 
day.   ' 

It  is  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Darwin  and  his 
speculation  that  it  should  be  so  hastily 
seized  by  Atheists  and  all  the  various 
schools  of  infidelity.  By  denying  the  doc- 
trine of  theology  or  final  causes,  he  has 
undoubtedly  given  abundant  occasion  for 
the  inference  that  his  scheme,  if  not 
Atheistic,  as  Doctor  Hodge  shows  it  is, 
is  still  admirably  fitted  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Atheist  and  infidel.  If  the 
countless  instances  of  apparent  design 
about  us,  the  wise  and  benevolent  adapta- 
tions, the  complex  contrivances  are  all  the 
results  of  blind  chance  and  brought  about 
in  the  struggle  for  existence,  by  Mr.  Dar- 
win's law  of  "natural  selection,"  then 
clearly  there  is  no  need  of  God,  beyond  the 
mere  difficulty  of  commencing  life.  That  is 
a  nut  which  our  scientists  cannot  crack, 
without  the  aid  of  a  Creator.  We  had  a 
neighbor  of  this  school  once.  He  was  fond 
of  building,  but  was  never  known  to  start 
from  the  bottom.  Give  him  a  corn-bam, 
horse-shed  or  anything  of  the  kind,  it  mat- 
tered not  how  poor  or  worthless,  and  he 
would  manage  by  hook  or  by  crook  to 
make  a  very  respectable  house  of  it  when 
done.  His  sole  difficulty  was  in  beginning. 
Had  he  lived  long  enough,  we  have  no 
doubt  a  shingle  would  finally  have  been 
enough  to  start  with,  or  perhaps  a  ten-pen- 
ny nail  would  have  been  all  that  was 
necessary  to  commence  a  whole  row  of 


brown  stone  fronts,  four  story  and  base- 
ment "  with  all  the  modem  improvements.'' 
It  is  so  with  our  scientists.  Give  them  a 
handful  of  saw-dust,  and  they  can  make  a 
universe  as  easily  as  one  could  raise  a  bed 
of  onions.  Give  them  the  minutest  speck 
of  life  and  by  the  simple  process  of  "  evo* 
lution,"  they  will  produce  such  a  variety  of 
living  things  and  in  such  perfection,  as 
must  seem  quite  amazing  when  one  consid- 
ers the  slendemess  of  their  original  stock, 
and  the  apparent  inadequacy  of  their  means. 
Such  are  the  facts  of  science  !  We  rule 
miracles  out  of  existence  and  lay  theology 
away  among  the  thinge  that  were,  and  then 
adopt  bald  speculations  in  what  is  called 
the  domain  of  science,  compared  with 
which  all  the  miracles  of  all  the  reUgions 
in  the  world  are  but  trifles.  We  commend 
Doctor  Hodge's  book  to  all  thoughtful 
persons. 

—  We  must  confess  at  the  outset  that 
we  have  come  to  Auerbach's  "Wald- 
fried"*  through  no  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  author.  "  Have  you  read  *  On  the 
Heights  ? ' "  has  been  a  question  so  fre- 
quently put  to  us  within  the  last  ten  years 
that  we  have  come  to  dread  it  as  some- 
thing of  a  bugbear.  Yet  the  dimensions  of 
the  book,  and  a  slight  suspicion  of  its  te- 
diousness,  have  sufficed  thus  hx  to  keep 
our  reading  of  it  in  the  future  potential, 
where  many  another  famous  volume  waits 
its  turn.  When  this  later  story  was  an- 
nounced, with  the  statement  that  the  au- 
thor esteemed  it  by  far  his  best,  and  in- 
tended it  should  be  his  last,  we  recognized 
oifl:  opportunity.  Now  we  should  redeem 
ourselves,  and  make  acquaintance  with  this 
in  its  proper  day ;  and  having  the  author 
really  at  his  height,  who  will  remember  to 
question  us  of  what  went  before?  But, 
alas !  the  readers  say  that  after  all,  "  On 
the  Heights  "  is  the  superior  work,  and  we 
can  well  believe  them. 

Taking  "  Waldfried  "  by  itself,  however, 
it  is  a  rare  book,  characterized  by  a  certain 
noble  dignity  and  simplicity  that  at  once 
command  attention.  It  is  less  a  story  than 
a  history,  —  the  history  of  a  country  family 

^Waldfuibd.  By  Berthold  AaerbAch.  Truulatcd 
by  Simon  Adler  Stern.    Holt  &  Co,  1874.    514  pp. 
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of  the  better  rank,  interwoven  with  that  of 
the  German  States  during  the  last  twelve 
years.    It  belongs,  therefore,  in  the  ambi- 
tious rank  of  historical  fiction,  giving  the 
inside  view  of  politics  and  patriotism,  that 
IS  always  so  fascinating.    Written  from  the 
Government  side,  yet  from  one  of  the  non- 
Prussian  States,  it  possesses  for  the  for- 
eign reader  the  same  unique  interest  that  a 
foreigner  would  find  in  a  Union  novel  of 
our  own  late  war,  written  by  a  Southerner. 
Waldfried  is  simply  the  family  name,  and 
the  narration  is  by  the  senior  bearer  of  it, 
Herr  Waldfried,  the  forester  and  member  of 
the  Parliament  of  his  own  small  State,  who 
begins  his  record  as  the  recreations  of  his 
later  years.    The  semblance  of  the  min- 
gled repose  and  garrulity  of  age  is  well 
kept  up,  and  accounts  at  once  for  the  dig- 
nity and  simplicity  of  the  style.    The  rec- 
ord plunges  at  once  into  the  family  affairs 
as  they  stand  at  the  moment  of  writing, 
and  then  goes  back  by  degrees  to  bring  up 
the  thread  of  the  story.    It  takes  half  the 
volume  to  do  this,  and  in  th^  meantime  we 
become  acquainted  with  the  noble  and  gen- 
tle  house  mother,  and   with    the    eldest 
son,  Ludwig,  who  was  exiled  in  his  youth 
for  complication  in  one  of  the  internecine 
quarrels,  and  whose  coming  home  from 
America  after  all  these  years,  with  his  eld- 
est son,  is  now  such  a  matter  of  rejoicing. 
Bertha,  the  young  daughter  who  shows 
such  discretion  in  aiding  her  brother's  es- 
cape, comes  also  into  early  notice,  and  the 
old  family  servant  who  personates  him, 
and  who  is  invaluable  as  a  character  all 
through    the  story.     Then    we   come  to 
the  younger  children,  Johanna,  the  pain- 
fully religious,  Richard,  the  student  and 
Professor,  Ernst,  the  bright  and  reckless 
one,  and  above  all,  Ernst's  strange  be- 
trothed, the  fores  i-maiden  Martella,  as  no- 
ble and  pathetic  after  a  more  robust  fash- 
ion, as  Goethe's  Mignon.    One  becomes 
involved  in  all  these  separate  and  yet  in- 
tertwining histories,  as  the  years  go  by  and 
their   different   destinies  overtake    them. 
And  with  it  all  is  mingled  the  winters  at 
the  small  court,  with  all  the  complications 
of  public  affairs,  and  the  bearing  of  events 
on  the  burgher-minds  of  the  forest  hamlet, 
until  the  reader  is  genuinely  at  home  in  the 
midst  of  these  most  real  affairs. 


In  the  patriarchal  repose  and  elevation 
of  the  home  atmosphere,  one  is  reminded 
of  the  writings  of  the  author  of  the  Schon- 
berg-Cotta  family,  while  the  directness 
and  simplicity  of  the  narrative  of  public  af- 
fairs call  to  mind  the  war  stories  of  Erck- 
mann-Chatrian.  Indeed,  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  compare  the  two  parallel  accounts 
of  the  seige  of  Strasbourg,  as  given  by 
these  writers  from  the  French,  and  by 
Aqerbach  from  the  German  side. 

For  to  the  German  war  we  come  at  last, 
and  not  too  soon.  Following  Herr  Wald- 
fried with  the  sympathy  and  respect  due 
an  honest  patriot  struggling  against  odds, 
we  have  come  to  share  the  longing  that 
grows  into  a  passion,  as  events  go  on,  for 
a  united  Germany.  With  his  eldest  son  in 
exile,  the  brave  husband  of  the  young  friend 
who  afterwards  marries  his  second  son, 
shot  in  fratricidal  war,  and  his  youngest 
son  bringing  upon  him  the  sorrow  and 
shame  of  desertion,  because  he  did  what 
thousands  longed  to  do,  refused  to  fight 
his  countrymen,  the  old  patriot  had  reason 
enough  to  long  for  a  united  Fatherland, 
even  though  cemented  with  blood.  And 
the  Franco-German  struggle,  occurring  on 
their  very  borders,  sweeps  them  all  into  its 
current.  With  graphic  force  the  book  in 
its  later  pages  recounts  these  stirring 
scenes  of  field  and  hospital,  the  journey  of 
the  aged  man,  day  and  night,  with  his 
daughter  Bertha,  to  the  wounded  General, 
her  husband,  and  its  strange  recall  of  the 
journey  to  the  imprisoned  Ludwig  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  before ;  the  province  of 
science  and  mechanical  skill  in  the  great 
work  of  war,  as  illustrated  by  Richard  and 
Ludwig,  and  the  gentle  ministrations  of 
woman,  as  appeared  in  the  noble  hospital 
nurses ;  the  dramatic  return  of  Ernst  as  a 
French  soldier,  his  second  refusal  to  fight 
his  countrymen,  and  the  tragic  end  of  the 
wanderer  and  his  long-separated  love  on 
the  battle-field ;  these,  about  which  group 
countless  minor  events,  lead  up  grandly 
and  with  dramatic  effect  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  peace  and  the  welding  of  the  great 
empire.  There  is  a  certain  patient  dignity 
in  the  recounting  of  the  family  sorrows  that 
touches  more  than  the  loudest  protesta- 
tions of  grief;  and  the  rejoicing  in  the 
good  fortunes  of  those  still  left,  gains  there- 
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by  an  added  halo  of  grace.  Herr  Wald- 
fried's  life  has  passed  over  ipto  bis  chil- 
dren long  before  he  meets  his  final  earthly 
reward,  by  an  election  to  the  first  asssem- 
bly  of  the  Reichstag,  where  his  voice  in  the 
construction  of  the  empire  is  virtually  the 
allegiance  of  the  past  offered  to  the  future. 

Of  many  of  the  incidental  features  oi  the 
book  it  would  be  pleasant  to  speak.  The 
long  residence  of  the  favorite  elder  son  in 
America  gives  opportunity  for  close  parallels 
between  American  and  German  institu- 
tions, that  evince  a  clearer  understanding 
of  our  affairs  than  is  often  found  in  foreign 
writers  ;  and  the  warm  sympathy  with  the 
side  of  the  North  in  our  civil  war,  is  as 
grateful  as  it  is  truly  German.  Indeed,  the 
comparison  of  the  Ultramontanists  with 
our  secessionists,  shows  equally  the  au- 
thor's prejudice  against  the  slave  power 
in  our  country  and  the  papal  power  in  his 
own.  In  religion  the  book,  though  not 
outspoken,  is  evidently  of  the  extremest 
radical  sympathies.  Politically,  it  is  as  in- 
tensely loyal  to  the  new  empire  as  could 
be  imagined  ;  and  its  sort  of  adoring  rev- 
erence for  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  must  be  a 
very  sweet  morsel  under  that  potentate's 
tongue,  if  he  is  as  amenable  to  flattery  as 
ordinary  mortals. 

The  character-painting  of  the  story  is  ex- 
quisite. The  characters  are  far  more  nu- 
merous than  we  have  named,  and  so  dis- 
tinct in  individuality  that  the  whole  village 
lives  before  our  eyes.  And  the  nobler  of 
these  young  hearts  come  into  very  deep 
communion  with  our  own  'before  we  have 
done  with  them.  We  leave  "  Waldfreid," 
with  a  firmer  conviction  than  ever  of  our 
necessity  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  author. 


—  The  novel  by  Marie  Lenzen,  which 
Lee  &  Shepard  give  us,*  is  of  a  lighter 
sort,  and  of  a  kind  rarer  in  Germany  than 

*NoT  iM  THEIR  Set,  or  In  Different  Circles  of  Socie- 
ty. From  the  German  of  Marie  Lenten,  by  M.  S. 
Lee  &  Shepard.    375  pp. 


here,  we  imagine,  namely,  the  society  nov- 
el   The  heroine  of  the  tale  is  a  beautiful 
and  friendless  girl,  the  natural  daughter  of 
a  Count,  consigned  in  infancy  to  the  rude 
mercy  of  a  broom-maker's  hut  on  a  lonely 
marsh,  but  rescued  in  after  years  bv  an  ec- 
centric relative,  and  made  heir  to  a  great 
fortune.     Her  desolate   childhood  is  sol- 
aced by  the  occasional   visits  of  a  little 
merchant-lad  from  the  city,  whose  father 
builds  a  road    through  the  marsh ;    and 
about  this  idyllic  acquaintance  springs  up 
the  romance  of  the  story.    The  boy  is  sent 
to  England  for  years,  to  cure  him  of  his  in- 
fatuation,and  so  loses  his  Cinderella,  who  in 
the  interim  becomes  the   Princess.      On 
his  return  his  father's  house  is  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy,  and  he  is  forced  to  avert 
ruin  by  marrying  for  money,  not,  however, 
until  the    child-lovers  have  re-discovered 
and  renounced  each  other,  on  account  of 
the  family  pride.     But  with  all  his  pride, 
the  ruined  merchant  has  no  resource  but 
this  inconsequent  youngest  son,  the  eldest 
having  been  too  well  trained  m  his  own 
business  principles  to  come  to  his  help. 
The  father  of  the  betrothed  proves  also  too 
shrewd  to  be  drawn  into  the  trouble,  and 
the  betrothal  fails  at  the  critical  moment. 
Then  comes  forward  the  enchanting  prin- 
cess, anonymously,  with  a  weariness  of  the 
care  of  her  own  money,  and  a  burning  de- 
sire to  become  silent  partner  of  the  firm. 
Such  a  recommendation  to  favor  at  such  a 
moment  seems  to  nullify  the  very  existence 
of   any  supposed  objection  to  her  as    a 
daughter-in-law,  and  she  is  no  longer  "  not 
in  their  set,"  but  on  the  contrary,  becomes 
the  crown  and  centre  of  it.     The  inciden- 
tal history  of  the  father's  family,  her  acci- 
dental meeting  with  them,  the  shadow  over 
the  Count's  life,  and  the  friendship  between 
her  and  her  haughty  sister,  add  to  the  plot 
of  the  story,  which  is  pleasingly  told  and 
well  translated.     The  principal  fault  we 
have  to  find  is  in  the  tautology  of  the  sec- 
ond title. 


ECHOES   OF  THE   MONTH. 
—  The  annual  session  of  the  national     world.     Last  year  it  was  made  memorable 
Teachers' Association  has  become  an  event     by  the  strong  position  against  a  National 
f  great   importance    in  our    educational     University  taken   by  President   Eliot    ot 
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Harvard.    The  session  just  held  in  Detroit 
'was  prolific  of  important  and  able  papers, 
but  none  of  such  importance  as  the  plea 
for    unsectarian   Universities,  entered    by 
President    White    of    Cornell     Treating 
only  incidentally  of  the  Government  School 
at  Washington,  which  he  strongly  favors, 
President  White  takes  the  ground  that  our 
whole  educational  system  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  government,  from  lowest  to 
highest,  and  not  as  now  provided  for  half- 
way and  given  over  to  the  rivalry  of  sects 
thereafter.     He  runs  a  parallel  between  our 
institutions  and  those  of  Germany  where  tjie 
government  is  the  patron,  and  the  showing 
is  much  to  our  discredit.    And  the  differ- 
ence is  not  owing  as  is  usually  claimed,  lo 
the  newness  of  our  institutions,  since  most 
of  them  are  older  than  the  University  of 
Berlin,  for  instance,  with  its  twenty-five 
hundred  students.    The  comparison  of  the 
new  state  universities  of  the  west  with  its 
sectarian  colleges  also  adds   force  to  the 
argument.    President  White  makes  a  sad 
exhibit  of  the  waste  of  generosity  in  these 
small  colleges,  that  have  telescopes  without 
observatories  and    observatories    without 
telescopes,  cabinets  without  professors  and 
professors  without  apparatus  for  teaching. 
And  the  same  sectarianism  that  so. divides 
and   neutralizes  private  benevolence  com- 
pels all  government  patronage  to  be  equally 
distributive    and    equally    abortive.    The 
result  is  that  for  such  education  as  these 
institutions  ought  to  furnish  our  students 
go    abroad.     In    short    President    White 
makes  a  strong  case,  and  spite  of  Harvard 
and  bigotry,  we  believe  he  but  leads  a  pub- 
lic opinion  that  is  rapidly  coming  up  to  the 
same  conviction. 

The  Dean  of  Syracuse  University  in  his 
inaugural  during  Commencement  Week, 
made  a  kindred  argument.  »  His  parallel 
was  drawn  somewhat  more  narrowly  be- 
tween the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  and  the 
state  of  New  York,  but  it  was  with  the 
same  result.  He  undertook  first  to  dis- 
prove the  impression  that  educational  and 
art  institutions  must  be  the  result  of  a 
community  of  wealth,  and  of  ages  of  strug- 
gle and  growth.  He  recalled  the  fact  that 
Bavaria  has  but  two-thirds  the  area  and 
population  and  half  the  wealth  of  New 


York.  He  then  reviewed  its  great  schools 
and  collections  of  art  and  literature,  especi- 
ally at  the  capital,  Munich.  And  all  this, 
with  which  New  York  can  furnish  no 
comparison,  wrought  out  in  less  than  sixty 
years,  under  such  depression  as  Bavaria 
has  fe!t !  But  Professor  Comfort  opposes 
the  theory  that  we  are  dividing  our  forces 
and  frittering  away  our  energies  by  founding 
too  many  colleges.  To  put  New  York  on 
a  par  with  Bavaria  in  this  respect,  he  says, 
would  require  colleges  at  thirty  of  its  prin- 
cipal towns,  and  at  least  three  great 
universities,  besides  a  multitude  of  poly- 
technic and  art  schools.  His  remedy  for 
the  existing  evils  is  government  patronage 
and  private  patronage  everywhere  bestowed, 
and  far  more  liberally.  And  joined  wHh 
abundant  means,  a  more  far-sighted  and 
liberal  administration. 


—  The  first  note  of  the  coming  lecture 
season  has  been  struck  in  our  city  by  the 
musical  tones  of  a  new  English  "  claimant," 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Porteous,  who  comes 
over  to  tell  us  what  he  knows  about 
"  Genius."  Musical  notes  from  an  English 
orator's  throat  are  somewhat  rare  in  our 
experience,  and  will  be  duly  appreciated. 
Dr.  Porteous  made  a  most  enviable  impres- 
sion on  his  first  audience,  with  his  com- 
manding physiquCy  his  easy  movement  and 
eloquent  speech.  The  heartiness  of  his 
manner  and  his  inimitable  humor  readily 
suggest  Robert  Collyer.  In  the  treatment 
of  his  theme  which  of  course  was  purely 
literary,  he  was  somewhat  discursive,  and 
his  eloquence  was  of  the  steadily  glowing 
rather  than  the  scintillating  kind.  A  bril- 
liant winter^s  campaign  may  be  safely  pre- 
dicted for  him. 

Several  new  names  follow  his  on  our 
lecture  programme  for  the  season  ;  among 
them  George  Dawson  of  England,  a  popu- 
lar lecturer  at  home  on  biographical  and 
literary  themes,  with  a  speeial  course  of 
lectures  on  Shakspeare ;  General  Lew 
Wallace,  author  and  artist,  as  well  as 
soldier ;  Edward  Eggleston,  author  of 
"  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster ;  "  and  Henry 
Armitt  Brown  of  Philadelphia.  With 
these  appear  the  names  of  most  of  our 
popular  lecturers  of  previous  winters,  and 
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a  full  complement  of  readings  and  concerts 
to  vary  the  bilL 


—  The  drama  promises  no  supreme 
attraction  like  the  advent  of  Salvini  last 
year.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  the 
return  ot  Mme.  Ristori,  whose  superb 
rendering  of  Italian  tragedy  is  so  vividly 
remembered  from  six  years  ago  ;  and  next 
to  this  may  be  mentioned  the  return  of  the 
German  tragedienne  Janauschek,  and  of 
Mr.  Jefferson.  These  stars  are  promised 
by  the  new  Globe  theatre,  which  is  to  open 
in  its  revised  esute  as  the  most  faultless 
theatre  of  the  country,  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber. Here  during  the  season  we  are  to 
have  the  Italian  opera  of  Strakosch,  and 
the  English  opera  of  Miss  Kellogg,  and 
Toole  the  celebrated  English  comedian, 
beside  the  great  attractions  first  named. 
The  other  theatres  promise  almost  nothing 
of  this  high  order ;  and  none  of  them  any- 
thing like  the  magnificent  revivals  of  Shaks- 
peare  that  are  promised  in  New  York. 


have  volumes  of  poems.  In  art  there  are 
**  Famous  Painters  and  Paintings ''  by  Mrs. 
Shedd;  "Art  in  the  House,"  translated 
from  Jacob  Falke  by  Miss  Preston ;  a  new 
edition  of  Mrs.  Jameson  ;  "  The  Antiquity 
of  Engraving,"  by  W.  S.  Baker;  "  Diction- 
ary of  Painters  and  Engravers,"  in  two 
volumes,  and  a  volume  of  Hoppio's 
Sketches.  Many  of  these  are  illustrated 
by  the  heliotjrpe  process.  Fiskc's  "Cos- 
mic Philosophy"  in  two  volumes,  and 
Professor  Hunt's  "  Chemical  and  Geologi- 
cal Essays,"  represent  science,  and  re- 
ligion has  Savage's  "Christianity  the 
Science  of  Manhood."  Of  novels  and 
juveniles  the  name  is  legion.  In  religious 
history  Scribner  publishes  "  The  Era  of 
the  Protestant  Revolution,"  by  Seebohm, 
and  "The  Crusaders,"  by  G.  W.  Cox,  M. 
A.  But  the  £unous  book  on  religious 
matters  is  perhaps  the  little  satire  by  the 
author  of  "  Dame  Europa's  School,"  which 
bears  the  pugnacious  title  "  Christianity  a 
civilized  Heathenism." 


—  It  must  be  that  the  publishers  have 
not  the  fear  of  hard  times  before  their 
eyes.  The  promise  of  new  books  was 
never  more  generous  or  brilliant,  and  last 
year's  dullness  bids  fair  to  be  retrieved  in 
publications,  if  not  in  their  sale.  Merely 
to  catalogue  them  would  require  a  small 
volume ;  the  bulletin  of  a  single  house, 
that  of  Osgood  &  Co.,  demands  abridgment 
by  its  length.  We  catch  among  more 
interesting  announcements  the  series  of 
"  Little  Classics,"  under  twelve  titles,  viz ; 
Exile,  Intellect,  Tragedy,  Life,  Laughter, 
Love,  Romance,  Mystery,  Comedy,  Child- 
hood, Poems.  Of  these,  more  anon.  Julian 
Hawthorne  is  to  have  a  new  romance, 
"  Idolatry,"  and  Whittier  a  new  volume  of 
poems  entitled  "  Hazel  Blossoms  ; "  Lowell 
a  new  volume  of  essays,  uniform  with 
"My  Study  Windows;"  R.  W.  Emerson 
a  volume  called  "  Poetry  and  Criticism ; " 
and  there  is  to  be  another  volume  of  the 
uncollected  writings  of  Hawthorne.  A  new 
series  of  "Spare  Hours,"  by  Dr.  John 
Brown ;  a  volume  of  poems  by  Dr.  O.  W. 
Holmes,  and  a  new  volume  on  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Clarke,  speak  for 
the  doctors.  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Nora  Perry, 
Trowbridge,  Bayard  Taylor,  Lucy  Larcom, 


—  The  art -letters  from  abroad  come  in 
to  fill  the  lull  between  our  two  seasons. 
The  furore  raised  by  the  charges  of  Mr. 
Healy,  substantiated  in  some  measure  by 
Greenough  and  Harriet  Hosmer,  has  some- 
what subsided,  but  it  will  have  a  whole- 
some effect,  it  is  said,  to  diminish  the 
frauds  and  corruptions  practised  by  artists. 
Mr.  H2aly  undoubtedly  saw  more  felse 
names  on  pictures  in  the  market  than  the 
facts  would  warrant ;  but  it  is  past  doubt- 
ing that  American  as  well  as  foreign  artists 
have  succumbed  to  the  temptation  of  em- 
playing  medium  talent  to  help  out  the 
numbers  of  their  profitable  sales ;  >  while  on 
the  other  hand  struggling  genius  has 
privately  sold  its  services  to  build  up 
doubtful  reputations.  "Do  I  know  Mbs 
Blank's  picture  ?  "  said  a  Swedish  artist,— 
"I  ought  to;  I  painted  the  horses  in  it" 
Perhaps  they  will  sign  two  or  three  names 
instead  of  one  to  such  conglomerates 
hereafter. 

—  Paris  has  an  Alsace-Lorraine  Society 
dating  from  the  time  of  che  great  distress 
of  those  states,  and  adopting  a  means  of 
relief  similar  to  that  of  our  Mechanics 
Charitable  Association.  It  has  now  open 
one  of  its  great  exhi^itip^^Sj^^y  thus  far 
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with  the  most  gratifying  results.  Corre- 
spondents write  of  the  art  department 
especially,  in  glowing  terms.  Some  of  the 
rarest  painting  and  sculpture  in  France 
is  loaned  to  the  exhibition,  and  all  ages 
and  schools  of  painting  are  represented. 
The  silver  statue  of  Louis  XIII.  loaned  by 
the  Due  de  Luynes  is  one  of  the  treas- 
ures. The  Orleans  princes  have  sent  the 
rarest  gems  of  their  great  collections,  and 
the  Rothschilds  fitted  an  entire  museum 
with  their  loans.  The  exhibition  promises 
to  give  the  society  at  least  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  society  has  fur- 
nished employment  to  the  peasants,  estab- 
lished schools,  provided  clothing  and 
medical  advice,  besides  the  distribution  of 
food  and  money.  It  has  also  furnished 
transportation  to  emigrants,  and  planted 
three  emigrant  villages  in  Algeria. 

—  Anne  Brewster  writes  a  letter  of  great 
interest   about    the    excavations    in    the 
Coliseum  at  Rome.    It  has  been  supposed^ 
that  the  floor  of  the  arena  bad  been  reached 
and  the  beholder  saw  the  very  soil  soaked 
with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  and  the  basin 
that,  flooded  from  the  sea,  floated  the  ships 
of     the    mimic    naval    battles.     Certain 
puzzling  facts  had  stood  in  the  way  of  this 
theory,  as  the  lack  of  depth  for  the  floating 
of  ships,  and  for  safety  in  the  wild-beast 
combats,  and  the    meagre   appointments 
behind  the  scenes  ;  but  the  arena  had  been 
cleared  to  such  great  depth  from  the  rub- 
bish of  earthquakes  and  wars,  and  was 
found  so  perfect,  that  further  excavation 
seemed    sacrilage.    But   Chevalier  Rosa, 
sustained  by  the  government,  went  on  in 
£3ice  of  public  opinion,  and  proved  that  the 
present  floor  was  built  over  ruins.    He 
has  now  revealed   the  existence  of  the 
original  arena,   eight   metres   below    the 
present  level,  which  is  simply  the  podium 
or  platform  which  extended  like  a  brim  over 
the  old  basin,  bridged  over.    This  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  work  of  the  middle 
ages,  when  the  place  was  used  as  a  fortress. 
This  podium  which  is  the  lowest  limit  of 
the  audience  room,  is  on  a  level  with  the 
ground  exterior,  hence  the  long  deception. 
But  directly  underneath    these  entrance- 
ways  are  the  excavated  corridors  leading 
to  the  old  arena ;  and  still  beneath  these 
the.canals  that  flooded  the  wet  docks,  two 


arcades  on  each  side  the  arena,  thirty  feet 
deep,  from  which  the  whole  arena  could  be 
flooded  to  the  depth  of  a  metre  and  a  hal^ 
by  the  opening  of  gates.  Here  at  last 
is  the  secret  of  the  mimic  sea  that  was 
reddened' with  the  blood  of  a  genuine  naval 
engagement  as  the  two  flotillas  of  minia- 
ture ships,  each  bearing  ten  men,  fought 
their  desperate  fight.  They  expect  to  find 
in  the  substructions  the  dens  of  the  wild- 
beasts,  and  the  chambers  where  the  gladi- 
ators prepared  for  combat,  and  washed  their 
wounds  after  the  fray.  But  Professor  Gori 
of  Turin,  in  a  recent  lecture  on  the  Coliseum, 
maintains  that  there  is  no  historical  ground 
for  the  long  cherished  idea  that  the  arena 
was  ever  the  place  of  martyrdom  for  the 
early  Christians. 

—  Apropos  of  Waldfried  —  they  are  to 
raise  at  "Bingen  on  the  Rhine"  in  the 
forest  of  the  Nederwald,  one  of  the  grand- 
est of  national  monuments,  bearing  this 
proud  inscription,  "To  the  memory  of  the 
united  and  victorious  rising  of  the  German 
people,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire."  Thirty-three  plans  for  this 
great  work  were  sent  in  by  artists  ;  the  ac- 
cepted one  was  from  Schilling,  of  Dresden. 
It  is  massive  in  design,  intended  to  harmon- 
ize with  the  background  of  forest  foliage. 
The  pedestal  bears,  besides  the  inscription, 
figures  symbolic  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Mo- 
selle, of  war  and  peace,  and  the  entire  text  of 
the  famous  "  Watch  on  the  Rhine."  From 
the  pedestal  rises  a  tall  column  surmounted 
with  a  statue  representing  "  Germania  "  as 
a  muse,  in  heroic  size.  The  figure  has 
just  risen  from  her  seat,  and  draws  a  sword 
with  her  left  hand,  while  with  the  right  she 
holds  forth  the  imperial  crown.  Themonu-  , 
ment  overlooks  the  Rhine,  in  full  view  of 
all  passers  through  the  valley. 

—  The  English  memorial  fund  to  John 
Stuart  Mill  is  now  closed,  and  Mr.  Foley 
is  at  work  on  the  bronze  statue  for  which 
it  provides.  It  is  to  be  placed  in  a  public 
park,  near  the  Temple  end  of  the  Thames 
embankment.  If  funds  enough  remain,  a 
scholarship,  open  on  equal  terms  to  men 
and  women,  will  be  endowed.  This  would 
have  been  more  in  accordance  with  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Mill's  life  and  work,  than  the 
erection  of  a  public  statue. 

—  Bedford,  where    John    Bunyan    lan- 
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guisned  in  jail,  is  now,  after  the  irony  of 
history,  to  reward  him  with  a  statue.  It  is 
of  bronze,  ten  feet  in  height,  resting  on  a 
pedestal  of  gray  granite.  The  pedestal 
has  large  medallions  in  bronze,  represent- 
ing the  final  conflict  of  Christian  with 
ApoUyon,  the  meeting  of  Christian  and 
Evangelist,  the  release  from  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  and  the  interview  with  angels.  They 
are  from  designs  by  Dean  Stanley,  who  is 
expected  to  be  present  at  the  unveiling. 


—  Mr.  Theodore  Thomos  announces  a 
series  of  Children's  concerts  at  the  Central 
Park  Gardens  in  New  York.  From  such  a 
source  it  is  a  unique  promise  of  interesting 
things.  Shall  we  have  old  father  Haydn's 
Children's  Symphony  on  toy  instruments, 
or  his  Surprise  Symphony,  or  some  of 
Schumanns  "  Kinderscenen  ?"  But  there 
is  classic  music  enough,  not  written  for 
children,  that  would  come  within  the  range 
of  their  comprehension.  The  only  danger^ 
is  that  they  would  be  crowded  out  of  hear- 
ing distance  by  children  of  larger  growth. 

—  The  musical  societies  of  Cologne 
have  a  festival  similar  to  that  of  Birming- 
ham, except  that  it  is  annual.  The  filty-  , 
first  anniversary  was  celebrated  with  great 
eclat  in  June.  The  chorus  had  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  voices  with  a  corresponding 
orchestra.  Handel's  "  Samson,"  Beethov- 
en's "  Pastoral  Symphony,"  Brahra's  "  Tri- 
umphlied,"  and  Hiller's  "  Fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem" were  the  leading  works  rendered. 
Hiller  was  present  to  enjoy  the  wild  enthu- 
siasm evoked  by  his  work,  and  to  be 
crowned  with  laurel,  after  the  classical  and 
sentimental  fashion. 


The  general  news  of  the  month  has 

not  been  exciting  except  in  the  instance  of 
our  own  border  warfares.  Our  Indian 
troubles  will  be  found  broadly  and  intelli- 
gently stated  — if  with  little  attempt  at  so- 
lution—by our  contributor,  who  writes 
from  his  post  at  Fort  Hays,  Kansas.  The 
seriousness  of  the  disturbances  between 
the  whites  and  negroes  at  the  South  can- 
not be  determined  at  this  early  stage.  If 
the  "  white  league "  mean  a  resistance  to 
the  negro's  legal  ballot,  even  to  the  taking  of 


his  life,  as  the  repeated  outrages  seem   to 
prove,  then  there  is  no  remedy  but  civil 
war,  until  the  negro's  rights  are  again  con- 
quered for  him ;  and  so  the  Government 
interprets  it.     It  is  hard  for  the  South  to 
learn  that  in  the  change  of  events  it  is  the 
negro  who  has  the  general  government  be- 
hind him,  and  that  it  must  be  so  until  the 
whites  accept  the  principle  for  which  the 
Government  stands,  —  that  of  equal  rights. 
When  the  ballot  was  granted  to  the  negro, 
legislation  at  the  South  was  placed  largely 
at  the  mercy  of  ignorance,  and  upon  the 
corruption    consequent    upon     ignorance. 
That  was  a  part  of  the  inevitable  entail  of 
the  sin  of  slavery.     But  the  cure  for  it  is 
not  in  mob  violence,  but  in  free  schools, 
and  a  generation  of  self-respecting  man- 
hood.   Social  equality  is  a  matter  of  socie- 
ty laws,  and  can  and  will  be  controlled  by 
the  aristocratic  class.     But  civil  equality  is 
a  different  matter,  and  not  even  the  entire 
South  can  interfere  with  privileges  which 
the  United  States  has  granted,  unless  it  is 
ready  to  try  its  strength  in  another  rebel- 
lion.    Plain  as  this  looks  to  a  Northern 
mind,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  the  conflict 
could  be  wide-spread,  or  of  long  duration. 

—  The  escape  of  Marshal  Bazaine  fur- 
nishes the  touch  of  the  dramatic  without 
which  history  is  never  complete.  Whether 
or  not  the  story  is  as  dramatic  as  Madame 
Bazaine  would  like  to  have  us  believe,  we 
may  never  know,  but  it  is  brave  and  adven- 
turous on  any  showing.  The  escape  of  a 
victim  of  the  government  has  always  been 
esteemed  praiseworthy.  Whether  Bazaine 
was  such  a  victim,  or  the  traitor  he  was  ad- 
judged, could  be  better  determined  by  the 
foreign  mind  if  the  various  theories  of  the 
government,  and  what  constitutes  loyalty 
to  it  were  less  confused  in  the  minds  of  the 
French  themselves.  Had  Mme.  Bazaine 
been  allowed  to  share  his  captivity,  we 
could  have  looked  kss  leniently  on  the  es- 
cape. But  the  lonely  L'fe  at  St.  Marguerite 
was  of  no  possible  use  to  the  world.  The 
escape  makes  at  least  one  heart  happy,  and 
so  is  perhaps  best  in  the  world*s  economy. 
For  as.  the  young  Mexican  wife  says,  with 
her  pretty  pathos,  "  When  the  twenty  years 
were  past,  and  the  Marshal  was  eighty-two, 
it  would  then  be  too  late  to  be  happy." 
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HE  who  does  not  look  forth  beyond 
himself,  his  present  aims  and  pur- 
poses and  interests,  must  fail  of  develop- 
ment and  degenerate.  "  Where  no  vision 
is,  the  people  perish."  Movement  is  a  ne- 
cessity of  the  spiritual,  as  of  the  natural 
sphere :  movement  of  progress,  or  move- 
ment of  decay.  Regarding  the  activities  of 
human  personality,  the  affections,  the  emo- 
tions, the  will,  if  they  are  wholly  directed 
to  and  operated  by  self,  and  they  do  not 
look  forth  for  other  objects,  and  flow  forth 
toward  other  scenes  than  those  in  which 
they  rise,  they  must  become  stagnant  and 
corrupt.  If  the  soul,  in  building  "  the  sanc- 
tuary of  a  man  "  has  rro  pattern  but  that  of 
its  past  work,  its  present  attainment,  it 
must  fail  of  its  purpose  and  deteriorate. 
If  it  works  into  the  foundations  the  old  ma- 
terial of  the  baser  loves,  born  of  mere  sel- 
fishness, and  craving  only  sensuous  and 
material  food,  they  must  give  way,  and  the 
walls  crack  and  fall  beneath  the  giant  blows 
of  wind  and  storm.  If  we  "  all  are  archi- 
tects of  Fate,"  it  will  not  serve  to  appro- 
priate the  structure  we  have  already  raised 
for  our  model.  An  enduring  habitation 
must  be  made  of  imperishable  materials, 
founded  upon  a  rock,  designed  after  a  pat- 
tern more  Sjrmmetric  and  beautiful  than 
any  edifice  of  character  yet  devised  by  hu- 
man taste  and  skill.  It  must  be  after  a  de- 
sign yet  to  be  seen  by  us  only  in  vision. 
It  must  be  of  a  perfectness  beyond  any  re- 
alized, actual  performance.  If  we  improve, 
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make  progress,  it  must  be  through  ideals 
not  yet  embodied.  If  we  dp  not  seek  after 
new  designs,  our  tastes  degenerate,  and 
our  elegancies  decline  to  bare  necessities. 
There  are  a  great  many  people  who  de- 
spise the  ideal.  They  are  sober,  practical 
men.  "Things  are  things.  Ideas  are  not 
things.  Fancies  are  to  be  despised.  Facts 
are  everything:  hard,  substantial  facts." 
It  would  trouble  them  if  they  were  told  that 
facts  are  of  not  the  least  consequence  in 
the  world,  save  as  they  generate  ideas. 
But  the  truth  is,  every  man  has  fancies,  has 
an  ideal  — sometimes  grand  and  noble, 
sometimes  mean  and  base,  sometimes  of 
mingled  quality.  "Where  there  is  «^  vi- 
sion the  people  perish  ; "  more  condignly 
when  the  vision  is  sensual  and  selfish  and 
base.  Everything  depends  upon  our  ideals. 
We  may  not  immediately  embody  them  in 
form,  even  when  excellent.  But  the  char- 
acteristic life  depends  upon  their  quality. 
Even  without  regard  to  final  purpose,  to 
eventual  attainment,  as  one  "thinketh  in 
his  heart,  so  is  he."  It  is  the  unseen  forces 
which  sway  our  lives.  Our  ambitions,  our 
aspirations  lead  us  on.  It  is  not  the  fact 
of  wealth,  or  the  fact  of  poverty  which  is 
the  root  of  evil,  but  ths  love  of  money,  of 
property,  of  gain.  The  temptation,  the 
modifier  of  character,  is  in  the  invisible 
realm,  and  not  in  the  visible.  So  comfort 
does  not  rest  with  those  outward  things 
which  we  call  comforts,  —  our  carpets,  our 
easy-chairs,  our  spring  beds,  and  the  like, 
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but  in  the  formltss,  viewless  spirit  of  con- 
tent and  love  and  sweetness,  which,  I  trust, 
reigns  in  our  homes.  Ail  instinct  with 
God*s  loving  grace  was  the  gift  to  man  of 
those  invisible  perceptions,  imaginations, 
aspirations,  sentiments,  fancies,  if  you  will, 
which  transmute  hard,  dry  facts  and  com- 
mon-place matter  into  golden  grace  and 
fragrant  beauty. 

But  even  in  that  lower  sphere  of  comfort, 
which  I  would  hot  disparage,  though  it  fall 
so  far  short  of  ideal  comfort  in  our  human 
need,  "  where  there  is  no  vision  the  people 
perish.'*  The  commonest  conveniences  of 
domestic  life  are  the  result  of  what  we  call 
invention.  Necessary  as  they  now  seem 
to  us,  some  of  them,  they  were  each  of  them 
seen  in  vision  by  some  one  before  they 
were  in  actual  form.  If  there  had  not  been 
such  a  perception  of  them,  they  would  nev- 
er have  existed,  and  man  would  have  have 
perished  from  want,  or  become  beastialized 
by  association.  The  lower  comfort  is  to 
be  incalculably  increased  by  vision,  realiz- 
ing itselt  in  fact.  The  other  day  —  the  like 
may  often  b;  seen  —  I  saw  the  picture  of  a 
church,  all  complete,  with  spire  and  turret, 
and  yet,  I  believe,  the  foundations  were  not 
laid.  It  represented  the  church  not  as  it 
was,  but  as  it  was  to  be*  It  showed  the 
differences  from,  and  the  resemblances  to, 
other  churches,  as  they  were  finally  to  ap- 
pear. The  seer  who  prophesied  it,  knew 
the  quantity  and  quality  and  strength  of 
material  requisite  for  the  work ;  and  the 
dimensions  and  the  appearance  were  all 
present  to  his  mind,  as  though  the  whole 
edifice  were  in  actual  existence.  It  would 
have  the  actual  beauty  correspondent  to 
the  ideal  beauty  which  it  took  in  the  vision 
of  the  architect.  He  may  have  had  an 
ideal  even  beyond  his  vision,  but  this  he 
had  put  into  forms,  and  he  showed  to  the 
eye  beforehand  what  the  structure  was  to 
be  in  appearance,  when  the  mechanics 
should  have  duly  obeyed  him,  and  the  scaf- 
foldings have  been  all  removed,  and  the 
rubbish  all  taken  away.  Without  such  a 
vision,  no  churches,  no  workshops,  no 
dwellings  would  exist,  and  a  perishing  peo- 
ple, like  the  structures  of  the  past,  would 
crumble  into  ruin. 

To  no  season  of  human  life  is  an  ideal 


so  needful  as  to  youth,  and  to  none  is  it  so 
important  that  it  shall  be  symmetric  and 
true.  It  is  the  formative  season  of  human 
character.  Then  are  to  be  formed  the  pur- 
poses, then  to  be  chosen  the  aims  of  life. 
The  picture  is  to  be  drawn  after  which  is 
to  be  fashioned  the  edifice  of  character,  the 
spiritual  house  to  be  tenanted.  Is  At  to  be 
the  temple  of  the  living  God  ?  or  the  throne 
of  base  idolatries  ?  We  may  not  delay  the 
momentous  question.  The  human  soul  is 
the  temple  of  the  living  God  ;  shall  it  be 
well  proportioned,  august,  fit,  clean,  thor- 
oughly furnished  ?  We  have  not  now  to 
deal  with  granite  or  marble,  which  at  the 
blow  of  the  cutter  submits  to  exact  form ; 
or  wood,  which  the  cunning  of  the  carver 
may  compel  exactly  to  fill  the  place  as- 
signed by  the  vision  of  the  architect.  The 
elements  are  now  fluid.  If  we  aspire  for 
perfect  symmetry,  perfect  majesty,  perfect 
fitness,  perfect  purity,  the  richest  furniture, 
we  do  not  attain  to  perfection  and  fulness. 
But  we  shall  surely  attain  to  symmetry, 
honor,  purity  and  spiritual  gif^.  If  the  aim 
is  at  the  sun,  the  arrow  will  shoot  high  ;  if 
at  some  object  near  the  earth,  it  soon  falls 
by  its  gravity.  The  vision  must  be  after 
something  well  defined.  Mere  ambition  is 
a  blunder.  Mere  itching  to  excel  others, 
or  to  reach  a  lofty  height,  is  folly.  You  re- 
member the  story  to  be  inferred  from  Long- 
fellow's Excelsior :  a  poem  ^o  be  read  with 
sadness,  as  its  lesson  grows  upon  us.  It 
is  a  story  of  fruitless  ambition,  rewarded 
only  through  the  sacrifice  of  the  home  af- 
fections, and  of  human  companionship,  of 
all  that  makes  life  blessed,  and  of  life  it- 
self. ^ 

Not  in  such  inglorious  ambitions  is  to 
be  found  true  greatness ;  not  in  any  self- 
seeking  ;  not  in  any  desires  after  fame  or 
power.  "  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears 
a  crown  ;  "  and  he  who  mounts  after  mere 
fame  or  superiority,  will  find  the  glacier 
heights  where  is  neither  warmth  nor  light 

Indulge,  then,  neither  the  vision  of  pow- 
er nor  that  of  fame.  There  is  no  moral 
force,  and  therefore  no  manliness  in  them. 
They  contribute  nothing  to  the  material  of 
which  the  temple  is  to  built.  That  is  to  be 
fashioned  of  nobler  substance.  Nor  let 
your  vision  be  of  palaces  and  wealth  and 
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luxury.  Such  visions  dazzle  and  fiade  and 
disappoint;  or  if  they  are  ever  realized, 
they  fail  of  yielding  the  enjoyment  antici- 
pated. In  Cole's  series  of  pictures,  The 
Voyage  of  Life,  the  youth  embarks  with  en- 
thusiasm toward  the  beautiful  mansion  of 
happiness  in  the  distance.  It  is  radiant, 
but  vanishing  mist  Somehow  all  these 
ambitions  for  selfish  ends  fail  in  the  long 
run.  Whatever  success  may  be  tempora- 
rily obtained,  all  Napoleons  either  die  on 
islands  of  social  separation,  or  if  the  throne 
of  power  is  for  a  time  maintained,  it  is  be- 
stuck  with  thorns,  and  beset  with  care. 
The  vision  of  pleasure  is  one  that  is  sure 
to  vanish  as  the  opportunity  approaches. 
If  more  than  incidental,  it  is  unsatisfactory, 
dries  up  all  humanity,  and  absorbs  all  man- 
liness. Discriminate  between  all  elements 
of  p(«wer  and  enjoyment,  and  the  love  of 
them.  Every  man  and  every  woman  en- 
joys according  to  his  genuineness.  But 
enjoyment  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  aim  of 
life.  Pleasure  as  an  incident  may  spice 
the  food  of  life,  but  it  is  the  foe  of  manhood 
and  womanhood  when  it  is  sought,  wrought 
for,  lived  for.  We  know  young  men  and 
young  women  whose  lives  are  given  to 
pleasure  seeking,  and  who  get  out  of  it  all 
that  it  produces.  But  their  enjoyment  is 
marred  by  their  supreme  selfishness,  the 
very  child  of  their  pleasure.  It  is  well  for 
us  that  generally  we  are  obliged  to  follow 
homelier  duty,  to  labor  for  outward  comfort, 
to  seek  in  mutual  help  the  better  product 
of  manliness  and  womanliness.  There  is 
more  profit  in  action  than  in  mere  enjoy- 
ment, though  abundant  opportunity  for  this 
is  provided  in  every  healthful  life. 

A  proper  element  of  the  ideal  temple  of 
human  character,  —  a  suitable  grace  of  the 
temple  of  God,  —  is  intelligence.  I  use 
this  word  instead  of  knowledge,  as  indicat- 
ing the  invisible  spirit  behind  all  forms  of 
learning  and  culture.  It  comes  to  every 
one  who  faithfully  uses  his  opportunities, 
however  humble,  of  mental  development. 
It  is  not  confined  to  the  collegian,  but  is 
found  in  many  who  have  been  obliged,  by 
unfriendly  circumstance,  to  devote  their 
early  youth  to  toil.  He  who  is  not  satis- 
fied with  words  and  rules  and  definitions 
and  facts,  and  seeks  for  thoughts  and  prin- 


ciples and  relations,  promotes  this  spiritW 
intelligence.  The  perception  and  memory 
of  facts  do  not  suffice.  That  apples  fall  to 
the  ground  when  they  drop  from  the  tree 
was  known  to  myriads  whom  it  did  not  stir 
to  thought.  But  when  Newton  studied  the 
fact,  with  reflation  to  other  facts  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  deduced  the  law  of  gravitation, 
it  promoted,  by  culture,  his  own  intelli- 
gence, and  contributed  to  that  of  humanity. 
This  is  the  true  aim  of  all  study :  the  solu- 
tion of  facts  in  principles,  of  phenomena  in 
law.  , 

The  ideal  man,  the  ideal  woman,  is  one 
of  intelligence :  one  who,  according  to  his 
gifts  and  opportunities,  is  augmenting  his 
own  and  promoting  the  world's  culture. 
We  cannot  all  rise  to  our  ideals :  we 
cannot  all  be  Humboldts  and  Newtons 
and  Goethes  and  De  Tocquevilles ;  it 
would  not  be  well  that  we  were  all  seek- 
ing the  ground  of  our  intelligence  in  the 
same  direction ;  "  if  the  whole  body  were 
an  eye,  where  were  the  hearing?  if  the 
whole  were  hearing,  where  were  the  smel- 
ling ?  "  Various  are  the  powers,  the  tastes, 
the  work  of  the  human  mind.  But  if  we 
msLH^nify  our  ideals,  we  shall  tend  toward 
imitation  of  them. 

In  respect  of  intelligence,  the  fruit  of 
knowledge,  "covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts." 
No  man,  no  womin,  fulfils  his  mission 
who  does  not  make  progress  in  knowledge. 
It  may  be  little,  it  may  be  much  that  is 
needful  to  the  due  promotion  of  individual 
intelligence.  "  Unto  whomsoever  much  is 
given,  of  him  shall  be  much  required." 
Opportunity  and  privilege  declare  respon- 
sibility. The  youth  who  wastes  his  privil- 
ege of  education  at  school,  or  who,  having 
the  privilege,  declines  the  opportunity,  is 
recreant  to  interest  and  to  duty.  He  needs 
the  training  of  study,  more  for  the  learning 
than  for  what  he  learns.  But  I  am  speak- 
ing to  those  who  have  passed  beyond  the 
season  of  school  —  who  have  in  some  way 
"begun  life."  You  have  shelved  your 
school-books,  but  your  responsibilities  are 
not  laid  aside.  He  who  in  middle  age 
knows  only  what  he  acquired  at  school,  is 
an  ignoramus  and  behind  the  times.  As 
•well  be  satisfied  with  living  in  a  cellar,  be- 
tween the  foundation  walls,  with  no  floor 
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laid  above.  There  ought  to  be  no  end  of 
study.  The  world  moves  on,  and  we  need 
to  move.  Besides,  he  who  rests  where  his 
schoolbooks  left  him,  necessarily  dwindles. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  money  advantages. 
I  have  known  of  men  who  could  hardly 
write  their  names  who  became  wealthy. 
But  I  speak  of  that  which  is  far  beyond 
market  prices :  the  invisible  graces  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  Aim  high  —  still 
higher.  Search  for  the  philosophy  of 
things  —  the  hidden  sentiment  which  lies 
beneath  all  forms  of  expression.  Read  not 
for  amusement  merely,  but  for  intellectual 
culture,  for  knowledge,  for  the  promotion 
of  intelligence. 

Those  who  have  been  the  great  men  ot 
the  ages  have  improved  the  years  which 
succeeded  their  youth.  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  who  passed  away  but  fifteen 
years  ago,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  never 
ceased  study.  He  left  college  after  but  one 
year's  study  there,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  ; 
but  for  seventy  years  afterward  his  studies 
continued.  On  the  foundation  of  his  early 
attainments,  he  reared  a  superstructure  of 
intellectual  greatness.  He  was  industrious 
—  perhaps  that  was  one  secret  ot  his  suc- 
cess. He  travelled  the  world  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  world.  He  made  original  re- 
searches in  promotion  of  science,  and  bet- 
ter still,  through  his  rapidly  augmenting 
intellectual  power,  learned  to  make  new 
generalizations  of  truth.  And  yet  he  was 
not  continually  working  for  science,  but 
had  his  recreations  of  social  intercourse 
and  of  political  effort.  He  was  not  given 
to  special  forms  of  science,  but  was  a  uni- 
versal philosopher.  He  was  great  in  math- 
♦  ematics,  in  astronomy,  in  geology,  in  zool- 
ogy, in  mineralogy  and  practical  mining,  in 
physics,  in  chemistry,  in  botany,  in  physi- 
ology, in  geography,  in  political  philoso- 
phy ;  indeed,  there  was  no  branch  of  sci- 
ence which  did  not  receive  his  attention, 
and  which  his  previous  culture  did  not  en- 
able him  to  grasp,  not  only  as  special,  but 
also  in  its  relations  to  other  branches. 
Bear  in  mind  that  all  this  could  not  have 
been  acquired  in  his  earlier  days.  As  his 
opportunity  increased,  his  power  augment- 
ed. We  cannot  all  be  Humboldts ;  but  if 
we  aim  for  his  spirit  we  shall  be  grander 


than  we  are,  more  manly  and  womanly. 
Alexander's  brother  William  was  another 
of  the  great  men  of  the  world.  His  stud- 
ies took  other  directions.  His  great- 
ness was  philological,  archaeological,  his- 
torical, politico-philosophical.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-four  he  married  a  lady  "who 
shared  with  him  his  Greek  studies."  We 
cannot  all  reach  such  altitudes.  But  if  we 
cannot  make  original  discoveries  in  science 
we  can  avail  ourselves  of  those  which  oth- 
ers make,  and  make  them  our  own  mental 
furniture.  If  we  cannot  publish  original 
thought,  we  can  think  in  forms  already  set 
forth.  If  we  cannot  write  poetry,  we  can 
enjoy  that  which  the  genius  of  poetry  has 
inspired.  We  are  not  doomed  to  read  only 
for  pastime.  We  may  pass  time  more 
profitably,  and  make  it  yield  to  us  a  more 
and  more  ample  harvest  of  intelligence, 
continually  making  us  more  fit  to  grow  in 
intellectual  strength  and  wisdom. 

But  the  ideal  man  or  woman  is  not  only 
the  intelligent  man  or  woman,  but  the 
good.  I  fear  this  does  not  correspond  pre- 
cisely with  the  ideal  which  youth  prescribes 
to  itself.  "  I  will  be  rich,"  "  I  will  enjoy 
life,"  I  judge  to  be  the  expression,  most 
commonly,  of  youthful  purpose.  The  man 
of  wealth,  the  woman  of  fashion,  is  too  of- 
ten the  ideal  man  or  woman  —  <*  the  com- 
ing man "  or  woman.  The  Stewarts,  the 
Astors,  the  Claflins,  are  too  frequently  the 
envy  of  those  who  stand  on  a  lower  plane 
of  financial  success.  My  young  friends, 
your  ideal  is  coarse  and  mean.  There  is 
no  manhood  in  wealth,  but  in  the  uses  of 
wealth.  "  There  is  no  womanhood  in  social 
power,  but  in  the  uses  of  social  force.  And 
the  same  manliness  and  womanliness  may 
be  realized,  independently  of  all  such  fieicti- 
tious  accompaniments.     In  this  respect, 

**  Trust  no  future,  howe*er  pleasant. 
Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead ; 
Act,  act,  in  the  living  present. 
Heart  within  and  God  overhead.** 

That  is  it ;  "  Heart  within  and  God  o'er- 
head."  And  because  all  these  ambitions  for 
wealth  and  power  are  both  heartless  and 
godless,  repudiate  them  with  all  the  eatha- 
siasm  of  your  souls.  I  do  not  disparage 
wealth  or  social  position.  If  they  come  to 
you,  accept  them  and  use  them  beneficient- 
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ly,  "  heart  within  and  God  o'erhead."  But 
as  aims,  they  are  dispicable  and  degrading: 
as  ideals,  they  are  illusory  and  mean.  Do 
not  set  them  before  you  as  objects  of  at- 
tainment. Do  not  bend  your  energies  in 
that  direction.  To  say  the  least,  they  are 
as  likely  to  come  to  you  without  your  ef- 
fort, as  with  it ;  and  if  they  so  come,  the 
seeking  tor  them  will  not  have  crippled 
your  moral  force  and  ground  your  souls 
into  the  dust. 

Let  your  ideal  man  be  a  man  of  holiness 
and  love ;  a  man  so  noble  as  never  to  have 
committed  a  meanness  ;  a  man  so  great  as 
never  to  have  been  purchased  by  money  or 
ambition,  or  swerved  by  self-interest;  a 
man  so  sublime  that  he  would  sacrifice  life 
itself  for  love  of  man  ;  and  so  childlike  that 
no  pretenses  of  greatness  should  appear  in 
his  mien  or  his  speech.  In  short,  adopting 
the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "  Put  ye  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  In  that  life  actually  lived 
is  the  ideal  life  of  humanity ;  the  ideal  of 
womanliness  as  well  as  of  manliness.  For 
in  it  centered  such  pity  and  tenderness  and 
sweetness,  such  courage  and  justice  and 
intellectual  power,  as  make  it  the  model 
life  of  either  sex.  That  is  the  vision  of 
manhood,  without  which  the  people  perish. 
And  however  popular  it  may  be,  either  to 
exalt  Jesus  beyond  our  human  sympathies, 
or  to  hold  him  in  the  background  as  the 
exemplar  of  human  life,  I  earnestly  exhort 
you,  my  young  friends,  to  make  his  excel- 
lences your  lofty  ambition.  Whether  fesh- 
ionable  or  unfashionable,  whether  custom- 
ary or  neglected  in  your  social  circles,  look 
to  his  life  for  the  fashion  of  your  own.  I 
will  not  now  suggest  the  advantage  to  you. 
I  will  not  now  affirm  the  necessary  result 
of  happiness  to  flow  from  your  imitation  of 
him.  I  speak  of  manliness  and  of  woman- 
liness. Just  in  proportion  to  your  adop- 
tion of  his  spirit  and  life  as  your  own,  you 
will  be  true  melt  and  women.  If  the  word 
had  not  been  perverted  to  baser  uses,  I 
would  say  that  Jesus  was  the  true  Gentle- 
man, the  true  Nobleman,  the  true  Prince, 
though  living  in  poverty  and  laboring  with 
his  hands  to  aid  in  the  family  maintenance, 
though  dying  on  the  cross  as  an  enemy  of. 
his  kind.     They  are  the  true  gentlemen  to- 


day, the  true  ladies,  who,  like  him,  \^ith 
childlike  spirit  and  without  self-seeking,  go 
about  doing  good,  and  are  pitiful  toward 
the  weaknesses,  and  sympathetic  with  the 
woes  of  humanity.  Oh,  that  young  people 
were  more  thoughtful  of  the  true  majesty 
of  Jesus  Christ,  —  the  majesty  of  God,  be- 
cause the  majesty  of  love!  It  is  not  out- 
ward civility,  the  courtesy  of  gesture  and 
of  speech,  which  prove  the  true  gentleman, 
but  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  gentleness 
and  patience  and  pity.  Then  make  his  life 
your  moral  ideal.  Be  just  and  true  and 
loving,  whatever  tempts  to  injustice  and 
vice  and  hatred.  Be  Christians ;  there  is 
nothing  more  comprehensive  of  moral  great- 
ness to  be  said. 

The  life  of  Christ  may  to  us  be  only  a 
historical  statement,  without  power  over 
us,  if  we  do  not  make  it  the  ideal  after 
which  we  shall  shape  our  lives.  The  sculp- 
tor, in  the  quiet  of  his  studio,  reaches  after 
an  ideal  beauty,  or  an  ideal  lesson  of  truth. 
Perhaps  he  sees  visions  impossible  for  him 
to  realize  in  the  resistant  rock.  But  the 
idea  precedes  the  image,  and  such  beauty 
as  the  statue  possesses  dawns  upon  his 
mind  before  a  blow  is  struck  upon  the  in- 
sensate marble.  So,  if  we  feel  that  we 
shall  fall  short  of  the  ideal  life,  of  the  moral 
excellence  of  Christ,  let  us  still  seek  after 
it.  Let  us  mould  our  lives  according  to  its 
beauty  and  grace,  in  such  measure  as  we 
may ;  and  though  the  full  glory  of  the  ideal 
shall  not  appear,  some  of  its  charm  shall 
grace  our  characters.  Day  by  day,  if  we 
regulate  our  lives  according  to  the  model 
presented  to  them,  we  shall  grow  in  grace 
and  power  and  spiritual  beauty. 

*^  Chisel  in  hand  stoo(^  a  sculptor  boy. 

With  his  marble  block  before  him, 
And  his  lace  lit  up  with  a  smile  of  joy, 

As  an  angel-dream  passed  o'er  him ; 
He  carved  it  then  on  the  yielding  stone. 

With  many  a  sharp  incision  ; 
With  Heaven's  own  light  the  sculpture  shone, 

He  had  caught  that  angel-vision. 

Scalpto*«  of  life  are  we,  as  we  stand, 

With  our  so^ls,  uncarved,  before  us. 
Waiting  the  hour  when,  at  God's  command. 

Our  life-dream  shall  pass  o'er  us. 
If  we  carve  it  then  on  the  yielding  stone, 

With  many  a  sharp  incision, 
Its  heavenly  beauty  shall  be  our  own, 

Ouri»V€SthAt  angel-vision." 
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"When    He   Hath    Tried   Me." 

I  am  80  sad  to-night ! 

The  clouds  they  gather  fast, 
Closing^'the  pleasant  light, 

And  sombre  shadows  cast 
The  wind  a  sad  refrain 

Pitilebsly  doth  send 
Around  my  couch  of  pain, 

And  like  a  reed  I  bend. 
Yet,  rest  there  is  for  me 

Within  the  Shepherd's  fold. 
And  "  IK  hen  He  hath  tried  me 

I  shall  come  forth  as  gold." 

Oh,  I  am  sad  to-night ! 

For  friends  I  thought  so  true 
Have  turned  them  from  my  sight, 

And  sought  for  friendships  new ; 
Have  spurned  the  love  I  bore 

For  them  with  constant  heart, 
Betrayed  me  o'er  and  o*er, 

With  all  a  traitor's  art. 
Still,  bruised  though  I  be, 

God  doth  my  spirit  hold, 
And  "  when  he  hath  tried  me 

I  shall  come  forth  as  gold." 

Alas,  I'm  sad  to-night ! 

For  oft  I've  gone  astray, 
Unmindful  of  the  right 

IVe  left  the  better  way. 
Wounded  my  spirit  lies, 

Beneath  the  chastening  rod, 
My  soul  in  anguish  cries 

Unto  a  pard'ning.God ; 
But  still  his  face  I  see, 

His  arm  doth  me  enfold. 
And  "when  he  hath  tried  me 
^         I  sluU  come  forth  as  gold." 

But  now  I'm  sad  to-night ; 

For  doubts  are  creeping  o'er 
The  spirit,  with  a  blight 

I  never  knew  before. 
My  Father's  face  is  hid, 

I  see  not  through  the  gloom 
His  guiding  hand  amid 

The  shadows  of  the  tomb. 
Yet,  trusting  I  will  be 

Even  as  he  of  old. 
That  "  when  he  hath  tried  me 

I  shall  come  forth  as  gold." 
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Then,  why  so  sad  to-night  ? 

Why  shrink  with  so  much  dread 
Because  the  pleasant  light 

Is  not  more  constant  shed  ? 
Why  fear  the  storms  that  beat 

Around  my  path  each  day  ? 
Why  dread  the  furnace  heat 

That  melts  my  dross  away  ? 
Oh,  joyful  let  me  be, 

God  doth  my  spirit  hold, 
And  "  when  he  hath  tried  me 

I  shall  come  forth  as  gold." 


A.  M.  W.  C. 


The  Second   Wife. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  E.  MARLITT. 
IX. 


WHEN  the  violent  altercation  arose 
between  Mainau  and  the  priest, 
Liane,  laying  on  her  arm  Leo's  shoulder,  re- 
tired to  a  distant  window-niche.  The 
clouds  were  still  discharging  themselves  in 
furious  showers  which  beat  noisily  against 
the  windows.  Wrapped  in  the  thick  gray 
vapor,  only  the  tops  of  the  trees  could  be 
seen,  as  the  furious  wind  made  them  bend 
and  bow,  shadowy,  like  ghosts  who  bound 
to  the  spot,  seek  to  flee,  and  the  lawn  was 
covered  with  a  lead-colored  pool. 

Through  the  falling  masses  of  water  the 
lightning  quivered  no  more ;  but  at  the 
table  on  which  Liane  turned  her  back, 
there  were  still  angry  flashes  —  the  eccen- 
tric man  suddenly  repelled  the  gently  but 
firmly  maintained  control  which  he  hitherto 
bad  silently  ignored,  because  he  would  not 
be  disturbed  in  his  pleasures ;  he  even 
went^larther,  he  rejected  his  lormer  opin- 
ions ;  was  it  from  the  same  caprice  which 
had  led  to  a  marriage  with  a  Protestant 
and  portionless  wife,  or  was  it  really  an 
inward  revolution  ? 

Liane  did  not  turn  around  —  not  even 
when  she  heard  the  chairs  noisily  moved 
and  the  priest's  firm,  stately  tread  going  to- 
wards the  glass- door  —  immediately  after 
Mainau  stepped  to  the  desk  and  she  heard 
him  close  the  drawer. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  a  dress 
rustled  ;  a  sweet  jonquil  fragrance  —  the 
favorite  perfume  of  the  Duchess  —  floated 


into  the  niche,  and  suddenly  an  arm  was 
laid  around  the  slender  waist  of  the  young 
wife.  "  You  have  a  charming  figure,  fair 
lady,''  hissed  the  Duchess  in  her  ear,  '*  but 
do  not  exert  yourself — I  can  cope  with 
your  *  soft,  gentle  yet  strong  arms '  — you 
must  succumb  —  your  plans  will  be  frus- 
trated by  this  inexorably  persistent 
journeying." 

The  lips  which  spoke  this  were  ashy 
pale  and  convulsively  closed — a  feariul 
Medusa  lace  which  in  truth  shocked  Liane. 
**Let  my  mother  alone  —  you  hurt  her," 
cried  Leo,  pushing  himself  between  the 
two  lad  ies,  but  the  Duchess  had  already 
retired. 

"  Oh,  not  at  all,  my  little  man,  liow  could 
1  have  it  in  my  heart  to  do  so  I  "  she 
jested  with  a  gay  laugh,  as  she  stepped  to 
the  mirror  in  the  back  part  of  the  room, 
to  arrange  her  hat,  and  her  hair  loosened 
by  the  dampness,  while  her  attendant 
hastened  to  assist  her. 

Meanwhile  Liane  left  the  window  and 
approached  Mainau,  her  pulses  still  beating 
violently  from  the  shock. 

"  Never  let  that  woman  touch  you  again 
—  I  will  not  have  it,"  he  said  sullenly,  with 
suppressed  voice,  so  that  she  alone  heard 
his  words,  and  involuntarily  stood  still. 

"  Heavens,  what  weather  !  How  un- 
fortunate !  My  Arminius  will  be  obliged 
to  remain  all  night  here,"  said  the  Duchess. 
'*  Will  you  have  the  fi:oodness  to  let  me 
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ride  back  in  a  carriage,  Baron  Mainau  ?    I 
must  go  home  —  it  is  already  late." 

Mainau  bowed,  oftered  to  drive  her  him- 
self, as  be  dared  not  leave  his  fiery  greys 
in  other  hands,  and  went  out  to  give  orders, 
and  to  speak  with  the  newly-arrived  tutor. 

Calmly  as  if  nothing  had  occurred,  the 
Duchess  seated  herself  again  by  the 
marshal  who  was  sunk  in  a  grim  silence, 
and  chatted  lightly,  drawing  also  the  priest 
into  the  conversation,  till  Mainau,  wrapped 
in  his  water-proof  cloak,  returned,  the 
horses  stood  at  the  steps,  and  the  servants 
with  umbrellas  waited  to  attend  them  to 
the  carriage. 

"  Will  you  come  with  us  ?  "  she  asked 
the  priest ;  but  excusing  himself  on  ac- 
count of  a  game  of  chess  which  had  been 
arranged  for  the  later  evening  with  the 
marshal,  he  quietly  stepped  aside,  as 
Mainau  flung  open  the  glass-door. 

The  princess  with  a  graceful  bow  swept 
out  on  Mainau's  arm,  and  groaning,  the 
marshal  returned  to  his  chair.  "  Please 
shut  the  door,  your  reverence  !  "  said  he, 
sullenly,  sinking  back  in  his  cushions. 

"  You  ought  not  to  have  opened  it  before 
this  afternoon,  my  friend ;  I  did  not  ven- 
ture to  protest  then,  as  her  Highness 
seemed  to  wish  it  —  but  this  miserable 
dampness  strikes  to  my  very  bones ;  to- 
morrow I  shall  be  fearfully  sick  —  besides 
that,  this  great  irritation,  this  anger  still 
chokes  my  throat.  Please  wheel  me  into 
my  chamber  ;  there  I  will  compose  myself 
and  wait  till  the  fire  is  made  here  —  it  has 
grown  bitterly  cold.  Come,  Leo,  you  go 
with  me  !  "  he  said  to  the  boy,  who  clung 
to  Liane. 

"I  should  like  to  stay  with  mamma  — 
she  is  so  alone,  grandpapa,"  said  the  child. 

"The  mamma  is  never  alone  —  she  is 
attended  by  *the  spirits  of  nature,'  she 
does  not  need  us,"  replied  the  old  man. 
maliciously.  "  Come  here  I "  He  grasped 
the  resisting  hand  and  drew  the  child 
towards  him  while  the  priest  rolled  the 
chair  to  the  door. 

Liane  stepped  again  into  the  window- 
niche  ;  the  last  sound  of  the  carriage- 
wheels  was  dying  away  —  now  she  leaning 
on  the  white  satin  cushions  was  riding  be- 


hind the  greys  through  the  wood  —  the 
woman  with  the  Medusa  £ace  who  loved 
him  with  an  absorbing  passion,  which  made 
her  forget  her  princely  dignity,  threw  off 
her  notorious  arrogance  and  in  his  presence 
be  naught  but  the  devoted  passionate  wom- 
an, filled  with  a  glowing  jealousy.  Wliy 
had  he  brought  this  young  girl  from  Rudis- 
dorf  ?  Why  had  he  not  sued  in  the  prince- 
ly Court  ?  He  would  have  been  received 
with  open  arms,  and  could  have  been  hap- 
py with  her,  to  whom  he  was  not  at  all 
indifferent  —  that  meeting  in  the  woods  on 
the  wedding-day  rose  in  clear  colors  before 
Liane's  eyes  —  there  was  a  mystery. 

"  You  will  be  frustrated  by  this  persistent 
journey,"  the  Duchess  had  just  whispered 
—  she  still  felt  the  woman's  hot  breath  on 
neck  and  ear  —  what  plans  would  be  frus- 
trated ?  She  had  made  every  effort  to 
fulfil  her  duties,  but  —  God  be  thanked  — 
her  pride  remained  true  to  her ;  she  had 
never  moved  even  a  finger  to  gain  Mainau's 
love  —  in  this  the  Duchess  was  mistaken ; 
but  she  was  right  in  the  assertion  that  the 
journey  would  entirely  dissolve  the  loosdy 
tied  knot,  even  if  Liane  no  longer  wished 
to  fulfil  her  resolution  to  go  away.  Still  it 
was  depressing !  When  he  returned  after 
a  year  or  two,  no  one  would  know  that  once 
a  Countess  Trachenberg  was  brought  to 
Schonwerth,  to  spend  there  a  succession  of 
unhappy  days  of  trial  and  strife ;  he  him- 
self out  in  the  world  would  have  shaken  off 
the  unpleasant  remembrance,  antl  would 
return  at  last  to  grasp  the  fair  hand  extend- 
ed to  him  with  the  ardor  which  he  merited. 

Involuntarily  Liane's  hand  was  clasped 
convulsively  to  her  heart  What  inexplic- 
able pain  suddenly  tortured  her  ?  Vfas  it 
then,  so  fearful  a  thing  to  be  cast  aside  for 
the  sake  of  another  ?  She  thought  of  the 
moment  when  he  forbade  her  to  let  the 
Duchess  touch  her.  What  was  his  mo- 
tive ?  Only  jealousy  still ;  he  grudged  her, 
his  wife,  this  token  of  favor.  She  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands.  What  a  miserable 
weakness  was  overcoming  her ! 

Slowly  she  left  the  window  to  retire  to 
her  room,  but  passing  the  desk,  stood  sud- 
denly still  in  amazement;  in  the  drawer 
the  key  remained ;  Mainau  had  fbi^otten 
to  take  it  out,  and  to  the  Marshal,  in  his 
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irritation,  it  never  occurred  to  demand  it. 
Her  heart  beat  violently  ;  in  there  lay  the 
paper  on  which  Gabriers  fate  hung.  She 
would  like  once  more  to  take  it  out ;  she 
knew  that  such  documents  must  be  proved 
in  a  very  different  way  than  with  the  naked 
eye.  But  the  rarity  drawer  must  be  opened. 
It  was  the  property  of  another,  and  the  key 
was  accidentally  left  in  the  lock.  Was  it 
not  dishonorable  to  take  out  the  paper? 
No ;  she  would  return  it  uninjured  to  its 
place  ;  and  Mainau  himself  had  made  it  her 
duty  to  prove  it,  having  demanded  the  roll 
of  papers  from  the  Marshal  for  that  very 
purpose.  Quickly  deciding,  she  unlocked 
the  drawer ;  the  fatal  rose-colored  billet  of 
her  mother's  lay  before  her;  as  if  stung  by  a 
viper,  her  hand  shrunk  back,  as  it  accident- 
ally touched  it ;  she  took  up  the  first  sheet 
lying  open ;  it  was  the  one  she  sought. 
Breathless,  she  flew  with  the  paper  in  her 
pocket  down  to  her  apartments,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  it  lay  under  her  microscope, 
the  £ciithful  assistant  in  her  studies. 

Involuntarily  she  started  back  with  a 
shudder.  There,  under  the  inexorable 
glass,  clear  as  day,  was  the  proof  of  an 
abominable  fraud.  Every  carefully  formed 
letter  had  been  made  beforehand  with  a 
pencil.  What  could  not  have  been  discov- 
ered with  the  naked  eye,  here  appeared  like 
broad  shadows  by  the  side  of  almost  all  the 
seemingly  carelessly  drawn  characters  in 
ink ;  and  where  the  ink  flowed  accidentally 
thinner,  the  lines  of  the  pencil  shimmered 
distinctly  through.  It  had  been  a  tedious 
work  ;  the  forger  must  have  sought  out  the 
single  letters  from  existing  manuscripts  in 
order  to  combine  the  words  which  he 
wished  to  write.  But  who  had  done  it  ? 
And  for  what  ?  The  document  was  attest- 
ed by  no  legal  witnesses ;  it  must  have 
been  forged  simply  to  exert  a  moral  con- 
straint on  an  important  voice  which  had  a 
right  to  speak  in  this  affair,  and  that  was 
Mainau's ;  he  himself  said  that  at  first  he 
took  sides  for  the  boy.  Was  it  only  mon- 
ey and  lands  which  were  the  object,  or  did 
a  religious  fanaticism  co-operate  in  this 
act  ?  There  stood  also  the  words  :  "  But 
the  woman  sAall  and  musl  receive  the  holy 
baptism  for  the  salvation  of  her  soul.'' 

Liane  threw  herself  on  tht  lounge ;  her 


pulses  beat  violently,  and  a  nervous  trem- 
bling ran  through  her  limbs ;  she  must  be- 
come quieter ;  in  this  excitement  she  dared 
meet  no  one.  Mainau  was  still  a  noble  na- 
ture ;  to  avert  bis  just  opposition,  decep- 
tion had  been  used;  the  tempter  to  this 
actual  wrong  dared  not  appear  before  him 
without  closed  visor.  The  paper  must  for 
the  time  be  restored  to  its  place ;  with  this 
discovery  she  could  only  work  when  in  his 
presence  she  took  it  from  the  drawer ;  her 
lips  quivered  painfully ;  he  would  certainly 
much  sooner  mistrust  her,  the  new  comer 
and  suspicious  one,  than  to  believe  it  pos- 
sible that  in  his  Schonwerth,  the  seat  of 
honor  and  strict  morals,  such  things  could 
happen.  But  he  must  learn  the  fyict;  it 
was  necessary  to  save  Gabriel 

Softly  she  returned  to  the  salon.  The 
fire  had  been  lighted ;  the  heavy  damask 
curtains  fell  over  the  tall  windows,  and  the 
oaken  wings  closed  over  the  glass  door. 
Only  a  faint  monotonous  murmur  of  the 
unceasing  rain  penetrated  into  the  room. 
The  tea  table  was* prepared,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  white  cloth  stood  a  tall  lamp, 
under  a  softening  green  shade ;  it  but  dim- 
ly lighted  the  spacious  room ;  dark,  indis- 
tinct groups  stood  the  cushioned  furniture 
on  the  distant  walls,  but  in  the  corners  not 
even  the  uncertain  rays  of  light  penetrated, 
only  before  the  chimney  a  full,  yellow  re- 
flection from  the  burning  logs  fell  on  the 
polished  floor. 

Liane  looked  shyly  around ;  no  one  was 
there.  Relieved,  she  stepped  to  the  desk, 
opened  the  drawer,  and  carefully  unrolling 
the  package,  laid  the  sheet  in  it  At  this 
moment  her  hand  was  seized,  and  in  the 
very  act  held  fast  in  the  drawer ;  she  was 
not  able  even  to  scream  in  her  terror ;  the 
blood  rushed  to  her  heart  so  vehemently 
she  felt  as  if  smothering ;  half  tailing,  she 
looked  up  unwillingly  into  the  face  of — the 
priest  He  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and 
pressing  the  helpless  form  to  his  breast,  re- 
peatedly drew  the  hand  which  he  still  held 
fast  to  his  burning  lips. 

"Compose  yourself,  my  dear  lady  I  I 
alone  have  seen  it ;  no  one  else  is  in  the 
saloon,"  he  whispered,  in  soft,  comforting 
tones. 

His  voic«  restored  her  to  her  teases ; 
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springing  from  his  grasp,  she  flang  his 
hand  from  her,  and  raising  herself  proudly : 

<*  What  have  yoa  seen  ?  "  she  asked,  in 
unsteady,  hollow  voice.  "  Do  these  draw- 
ers contain  gold  or  silver  ?  Have  I  wished 
to  steal?" 

''  How  could  I  suppose  the  conception  of 
such  a  thought  behind  that  royal  brow? 
Sooner  would  I  stain  the  memory  of  my 
mother  with  such  an  odious  blot  than  your 
heavenly,  pure  soul — believe  me  1  You,  to 
be  sure,  can  hardly  comprehend  such  an 
assertion,  for  impelled  by  filial  love  you 
are  standing  here.  My  lady,  who  will 
blame  you  if  you  wished  to  destroy  this 
little  letter  with  which  you  have  been  hu- 
miliated and  tortured  ?  "  He  took  the  bil- 
let out  of  the  drawer.  "  Let  us  together 
burn  this  rose-colored  witness  of  a  moth- 
er's error." 

With  quick  movement  she  tore  the  let- 
ter from  his  hand  and  threw  it  into  the 
drawer. 

"  Is  not  that  theft  ?  Is  it  directed  to 
mef  It  stays  where  it  is.  With  a  wrong 
act  I  cannot  wipe  off  the  stain  from  a  moth- 
er's fame." 

She  stepped  back  to  the  farther  corner 
of  the  desk,  as  if  she  could  not  make  wide 
enough  space  between  her  and  this  priest 
who  had  dared  to  touch  her.  The  green 
reflection  from  the  lamp-shade  fell  on  her 
lovely  profile,  almost  stony  in  its  proud  ex- 
pression. But  he  was  attempting  to  throw 
a  sling  over  her  neck ;  with  less  energy, 
with  even  a  momentary  faltering  in  her  as- 
tonishment, she  would  have  been  hopeless- 
ly in  his  power ;  he  must  learn  that  she 
saw  through  him. 

"  How  could  you  have  the  face  to  offer 
me  the  hand  to  a  deed  which  fears  the 
light?" 

"  You  purposely  mistake  my  motives  and 
place  yourself  in  hostile  attitude  towards 
me  where  you  can,"  said  he  bitterly.  His 
tone  had  something  profoundly  passionate 
in  it ;  here  nothing  was  affected ;  that  she 
herself  must  grant.  "And  yet  you  have 
no  truer  friend  on  earth  than  I  am." 

"  I  have  two  friends,  my  brother  and  sis- 
ter ;  I  do  not  seek  another  friendship,"  she 
replied. 

At  this  cold  repulse  he  struck  with  his 


clenched  hands  on  his  breast,  as  if  he  were 
shot,  and  with  a  strange  fire  flashing  in  his 
eyes,  stepped  nearer  to  her. 

"My  lady,  here  in  Schonwerth  you  should 
not  use  such  proud,  offensive  words,"  said 
he,  in  a  hoarse  voice.  "  Here,  where  you 
have  struck  no  roots  in  the  ground,  but 
hang,  the  sport  of  every  breeze." 

"  God  be  thanked !  from  the  stand-point 
of  my  principles  I  have  not  been  forced 
one  line." 

"  What  does  the  world  care  for  this  in- 
ward support?  the  world  which  smib'ngly 
go.ssips  the  most  humiliating  things  about 
your  equivocal  position  here  in  this  house, 
about  the  motives  through  which  you  were 
mace  Madame  Mainau ! " 

She  grew  paler  than  before. 

"Why  do  you  say  this  to  me?"  she 
asked,  with  unsteady  voice.  "  Besides,  I 
know  the  motive  through  which  I  am  here. 
I  am  to  be  Leo's  mother,  and  the  mistre.ss 
of  a  desolate  house,  —  a  position  in  no 
way  wounding  to  my  womanly  feelings," 
she  added,  with  unbent,  proud  demeanor, 
and  cool  composure. 

This  composure  evidently  irritated  him. 

"  Good  —  if  you  were  so  in  reality !  "  he 
said  quickly.  "  But  the  want  of  a  mistress 
in  Schonwerth  is  seldom  perceived.  The 
advanced  age  and  respectability  of  the 
Marshal  make  a  hostess  on  festive  occa- 
sions entirely  superfluous,  and  he  under- 
stands to  direct  the  household  better  than 
most  women  ;  Leo  is  to  enter  upon  a  mili- 
tary career ;  he  would  soon  be  obliged  to 
leave  Schonwerth  and  maternal  guidance ; 
this  motive  was  hardly  considered ;  the 
mainspring  was  thirst  for  vengeance,  fiery 
vengeance.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
feelings  of  a  wife  remain  unwounded  when 
she  is  informed  that  she  was  selected  sim- 
ply and  alone  in  order  to  punish  another, 
in  order  to  inflict  upon  that  one  a  terrible 
pain,  in  a  manner  whose  refined  cruelty 
could  hardly  be  surpassed." 

Her  large  grey  eyes  stared  at  the  speak- 
er as  if  scarce  comprehending  his  words, 
but  just  this  painful  silence,  this  look  of  un- 
disguised terror  made  him  continue,  hard 
and  unrelenting : 

"  He  who  knows  Baron  Mainau,  knows 
that  his  whole  character  and  actions  are 
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calculated  for  effect  Hear  how  he  went 
to  work !  In  his  youth  he  passionately 
loved  a  lady  of  high  degree,  and  she  as  ar- 
dently returned  that  love  ;  but  through  her 
family  she  was"  compelled  to  renounce  this 
in  order  to  accept  the  highest  position  in 
the  land.  Baron  Mainau  may,  perhaps, 
not  be  wholly  wrong  when  he  calls  this  a 
culpable  faithlessness ;  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
initiated  it  was  a  feartul  sacrifice  for  the 
obligations  of  rank.  Death  has  again  made 
free  the  woman  who  never  ceased  to  love 
him  ;  upon  the  poor  martyr  in  ermine  and 
purple  the  rosy  dawn  of  a  new  day  arose. 
She  wished  to  throw  off  all  the  burdensome 
princely  splendors,  in  order,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  to  become  happy  as  the  loved  and 
loving  bride.  Who  has  ever  been  fortunate 
enough  to  calculate  the  true  intentions,  the 
final  aim  of  Baron  Mainau*s  actions  ?  Dur- 
ing her  time  of  mourning  he  associated 
freely,  friendly  with  this  lady,  artfully  con- 
cealing his  strong  prejudices  up  to  the  mo- 
ment when  she,  glowing  with  love  and  joy- 
ful hope,  expected  his  suit  for  her  hand, 
then  he,  in  sight  of  the  whole  Court,  coldly 
announced  his  betrothal  to  Juliane,  Count- 
ess of  Trachenberg.  That  certainly  pro- 
duced a  tremendous  effect ;  it  was  a  Satan- 
ic triumph." 

Liane  had  folded  her  hands,  and  resting 
them  upon  the  ledge  of  the  high  desk, 
leaned  her  forehead  upon  them.  She  would 
have  liked  best  to  sink  into  the  earth,  only 
not  to  hear  longer  this  pitiless  voice,  which 
struck  wounds  never  to  be  healed,  in  her 
family  pride,  her  womanly  dignity,  and  her 
—  yes,  her  heart. 

"What  must  follow  upon  this  comedy, 
that  was  very  indifferent  to  him,"  continued 
the  priest  in  eager  haste ;  it  seemed  as  if 
he  were  greedy  to  use  every  moment  in 
which  he  at  last  stood  alone,  without 
witnesses,  before  this  woman.  "  The  soul 
of  this  man  has  no  room  for  sense  of  du- 
ty, as  was  already  proved  by  his  reckless 
neglect  of  his  first  noble,  amiable,  charm- 
ing wife."  Now  she  looked  up ;  he  lied, 
this  priest ;  that  woman  was  not  noble  who 
stamped  her  feet  at  every  contradiction,  and 
threw  knives  and  scissors  at  her  atten- 
'  dants.  "  She,  too,  he  had  once  taken  to 
his  side  simply  to  prove  to  the  princely 


lady  that  he  cared  nothing  for  her  faithless- 
ness. My  lady,  she  was  to  be  envied  in 
comparison  with  the  second,  whom  he  sac- 
rifices to  his  wounded,  unbounded  vanity ; 
by  her  side  stood  her  father ;  the  second 
wife  has  him  also  against  her ;  he  is  even 
her  most  fearful  enemy.  He  knows  now 
that  the  consecration  of  this  odious  second 
marriage  was  nothing  but  the  sealing  of  an 
unheard-of  act  of  revenge.  He  knows  that 
the  princess  will  make  every  effort  to  con- 
quer yet,  and  he  is  her  most  zealous  ally. 
To  the  genealogical  table  of  the  Mainaus 
the  princeiy  name  will  certainly  lend  the 
enviable  lustre  of  the  halo  of  sovereignty." 

"  I  ask  you  again,  why  do  you  say  all 
this  to  me?"  she  suddenly  interrupted 
him.  She  had  again  regained  her  firm, 
dignified  demeanor.  "  I  go  aw  ly  volunta- 
rily, as  they  all  know.  I  shall  give  little 
trouble  to  the  Duchess  and  her  ally ;  but 
so  long  as  I  have  not  cast  off  the  name  of 
Mainau,  so  long  I  do  not  allow  that  the 
man  to  whom  I  am  allied  shall  be  defamed 
before  my  ears,  may  he  be  ever  so  guilty. 
I  beg  you  to  keep  that  in  mind,  your  rev- 
erence. For  the  rest,  I  will  not  decide 
which  is  the  more  to  be  condemned,  the 
frivolity  of  a  man  of  the  world,  or  the  fri- 
volity of  a  priest,  who,  knowing  the  sacri- 
lege, pleads  in  eloquent  prayer  for  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  upon  the  unworthy 
sport.  The  one  tramples  on  women's 
hearts  in  the  same  manner  ^  most  of  his 
associates,  but  the  other  blasphemes  God 
by  degrading  the  altar  to  a  stage,  where  he 
oflSciates  as  the  happily  gifted  actor." 

She  spoke  loud  and  vehemently;  she 
forgot  all  precautions,  all  self-control. 

"  This  Schonwerth  is  a  fearful  abyss,  and 
to  Mainau's  honor,  be  it  said,  he  does  not 
know  it.  He  walks  on  unconsciously 
past  dark  deeds,  which  fill  as  it  were  the 
very  air  of  the  castle ;  he  does  not  dream 
that  the  documents  on  which  in  good  faith 
he  supports  himself,  are  forged." 

She  stopped,  terrified.  With  an  expres- 
sive gesture  the  priest  sprung  up,  as  if  a 
sudden  light  broke  upon  him.  Quick  as 
lightning  he  put  his  hand  in  the  drawer, 
took  up  the  uppermost  paper,  and  held  it  in 
the  light  of  the  lamp. 

"You   mean  this  document,  my  lady? 
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The>choIar,  the^thinker  has  examined  un- 
der a  microscope,  and  has  discovered — " 

"  That  it  was  first  written  with  the  pen- 
cil," said^she,  firmly. 

"  Very  true  ;  with  the  pencil  was  every 
letter  traced  on  the  window-pane,  and  then 
marked  over  with  ink,"  said  he,  with  per- 
fect composure.  "I  know  it  very  well; 
know,  also,  that  it  was  a  tedious,  wearying 
work,  for  I  —  I  fnyseif  composed  and  wrote 
this  document.  Oh,  do  not  show  this  ab- 
horrence, my  lady !  Is  it  nothing  in  your 
eyes,  does  it  not  move  you,  that  I  so  hum- 
bly, so  unreservedly  confess  this  to  you  ? 

You  can  confidently  touch  this  hand ; 
not  for  money  or  estates,  not  for  earthly 
power  and  honor,  but  for  the  realization  of 
higher  ideas  this  hand  has  worked.  Could 
I  not  even  as^successfully  have  appended  to 
this  will  a  bequest  in  money  or  lands  to  the 
favor  of  my  Order?  Baron  Mainau  be- 
lieves in  the  genuineness  of  this  document. 
He  also  would  not  have  interfered  with  any 
such  arrangement ;  and  the  old  gentleman, 
the  Marshal,  —  well,  he  for  good  reasons 
musf  believe  it.  But  such  appropriation 
was  far  from  my  thoughts.  I  wished  only 
the  two  souls  —  the  heathenish  one  of  the 
mother  for  the  baptism,  and  that  of  the  boy 
for  the  ^missions.  Our  century  hates  and 
persecutes^this  unselfish  devotion  of  an  ar- 
dent soul  to  the  priestly  calling,  as  a  fa- 
naticism'; it  does  not  consider  that  iron 
bands  laid  around  a  fiery  germ  make  the 
flames  flash  up  to  heaven  and  —  " 

"  Burn  heretics,"  she  interrupted  coldly, 
and  turned  away. 

He^crumbled  the  paper  in  his  clenched 
hand. 

"  The  flames  no  longer  flash,"  he  mut- 
tered, with  choking  voice ;  he  was  strug- 
gling hard  with  a  fearful  inward  tumult. 
'*  Not  the  most  ardent  prayer,  not  the  most 
desperate  self-mortification  can  have  the 
power  to  fan  them  up  again ;  another  pas- 
sion devours  me."  He  stretched  out  his 
hand  with  the  crumpled  paper.  "  My  lady, 
you  can  accuse  me  of  forgery.  With  two 
words  and  the  exhibition  of  this  document, 
you  can  free  Gabriel,  throw  me  down  from 
my  much-envied  position,  rob  me  of  all  the 
influence,  all  the  power  which  I  possess 
over  those  high  in  authority.    Doit!    I 


will  keep  still ;  not  even  an  eyelid  shall 
quiver.  Expose  me  to  my  numerous  ene- 
mies— only,  when  you  leave  Schonwerth 
permit  me  to  live  near  you  ! " 

She  stood  for  a  moment  ihotionless  as  a 
statue.  Was  he  mad  ?  Then  it  seemed  as 
if  her  form  towered  up  before  him. 

"You  forget,  your  reverence,  that  my 
brother,  as  patron  of  Rudisdorf,  can  bestow 
the  pastoral  positions  on  Protestant  priests 
only,"  said  she,  with  trembling  voice,  but 
with  a  cold  smile,  looking  at  him  over  her 
shoulder. 

"It  is  true;  the  psychologist  is  right 
when  he  attributes  the  coldest  cruelty  to 
those  women's  heads  which  wear  the  blonde 
halo  above  the  forehead."  The  words 
came  almost  hissing  from  his  lips.  "  You 
are  shrewd,  my  lady,  and  haughty,  as  sel- 
dom is  a  born  aristocrat  who  knows  she 
has  princely  blood  in  her  veins.  With  one 
single  turn  of  your  beautiful  head  you  think 
you  place  yourselt  above  the  "  rabble  "  who 
belong  in  the  dust.  That  may  succeed 
with  others  ;  with  me  it  does  not.  I  shall 
follow  you  step  by  step ;  I  shall  hang  on 
your  heels  ;  ijot  one  line  will  I  draw  back 
the  hand  which  I  have  once  stretched  out 
after  you,  even  if  I  should  lose  it  thereby  ! 
Strike  me,  tread  me  under  your  feet,  I  will 
endure  all  silently,  without  resistance  ;  but 
you  will  not  shake  me  off.  My  Church  de- 
mands of  her  priest  that  he  shall  watch 
and  fast,  that  in  restless  activity  he  shall 
here  undermine  the  ground  like  a  mole, 
and  there  fling  a  bridge  through  the  air ; 
how  very  differently  will  this  fanatical  zeal 
now  inspire  me  to  my  aim  —  till  you  are 
mine  I " 

A  strange  shudder  passed  over  her ;  now 
she  knew  that  he  wrestled  for  her  soul  not 
for  the  Church's  sake  ;  the  perjured  priest 
loved  the  woman  in  her.  The  discovery 
seemed  to  congeal  her  very  blood.  She 
shook  with  horror,  and  yet,  even  as  sin 
may  look  alluring,  so  this  energetic  elo- 
quence, which  in  these  thrilling  accents  ex- 
posed all  the  struggles,  storms  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  soul,  acted  half  repellant,  half 
attractive  on  the  young  wife.  She  had 
never  yet  heard  the  undissembled  speech 
of  deep,  all-forgetful  passion  from  a  man^s 
lips.     Did  he  read  this  mixture  of  terror 
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and  momentary  half-unconscious  listening 
in  the  bewildered  expression  with  which 
she  turned  her  sweet,  pale  face  towards 
him  ?  With  a  passionate  toss  of  the  head, 
suddenly  stepping  nearer  to  her  and  sink- 
ing on  his  knees,  he  spread  out  both  arms 
entreatingly,  as  if  to  embrace  her.  The 
light  fell  full  on  the  marble-like  face,  and 
on  the  lifeless  white  spot  in  the  midst  of 
the  dark  hair.  To  her  it  was  as  if  an  invis- 
ible finger  pointed  to  this  spot  as  the  mark 
of  Cain.  Striking  wildly  at  the  kneeling 
man,  she  started  back,  exclaiming  in  hoarse, 
hollow  tones : 

"  Forger !  rather  would  I  drown  myself 
in  the  lake  yonder  than  than  let  even  your 
finger-tips  touch  my  dress." 

With  hands  pressed  anxiously  on  her 
breast,  and  shoulders  drawn  up,  like  a  child 
who  fears  some  horrible  contact,  yet  dares 
not  move  from  the  spot,  she  stood.  She 
dared  not  go  so  long  as  she  knew  the  doc- 
ument was  in  his  hands;  she  had,  with 
unpardonable  indiscretion,  betrayed  her 
knowledge  of  its  true  character. 

He  arose  slowly.  In  the  sudden  still- 
ness which  followed,  the  sound  of  wheels 
was  heard,  and  the  gravel  rattled  under  the 
hoofs  of  the  horses.  Mainau  was.  already 
returning ;  he  must  have  driven  furiously. 
At  these  sounds  the  priest  stamped  his 
feet  and  turned  in  speechless  fury  towards 
the  curtained  windows.  One  could  see  he 
would  have  liked  to  seize  the  first  heavy 
object  at  hand  and  flung  it  crashing  through 
the  windows  at  the  carriage  and  its  occu- 
pant. 

Liane  breathed  freer.  There  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose. 

**  I  must  beg  your  reverence  to  return 
the  paper  to  its  place,"  said  she,  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  give  tone  and  firmness  to  her 
voice. 

"  Do  you  really  expect  that  of  me,  ray 
lady?  Such  a  —  stupid  goodnature!"  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  hoarse  laugh.  "You 
think  your  mortally  wounded  victim  has  no 
longer  the  strength  to  defend  himself? 
Oh,  I  can  still  think !  I  will  tell  you  how 
you  have  calculated.  You  came  up  here  in 
order  to  master  the  important  secret ;  with 
the  microscope  in  hand,  you  would  prove 
to  your  husband  and  the  Marshal  that  in 


the  house  Mainau  an  abominable  fraud  re- 
garding an  inheritance  has  been  practised. 
Of  course  with  this  secret  you  would  not 
be  allowed  to  return  to  Rudisdorf;  you 
would  be  entreated  to  remain.  But  what 
do  you  gain  thereby  ?  Baron  Mainau  does 
not  love  you,  will  never  love  you,  my  fair 
lady ;  his  heart  belongs,  in  spite  of  all,  to 
the  Duchess.  Now  you  are  an  object  of 
perfect  indifference  to  him ;  but  after  this 
discovery  he  will  hate  you  and  —  see  how 
unselfish  is  my  love — that  I  will  prevent" 

Before  she  was  aware  of  it  he  seized  also 
the  rose-colored  billet  of  Countess  Trach- 
enberg,  and  with  a  few  strides  stood  by  the 
fire.  It  was  of  no  avail  that  she  screamed 
and  flew  after  him,  and  self-forgetful,  clung 
with  both  hands  to  the  arm  of  the  man  who 
should  never  touch  her.  Document  and 
letter  lay  in  the  flames,  and  sank  in  a  mo- 
ment to  ashes. 

"So;  now  accuse  me,  my  lady  I  He 
who  seeks  for  that  paper  Will  also  miss  the 
Countess'  letter,  and  no  one  will  believe 
that  /  have  burned  it." 

He  was  still  holding  his  left  hand  raised, 
to  prevent  her  approach  to  the  fire,  al- 
though not  the  slightest  charred  fragment 
of  paper  was  visible. 

Liane*s  hands  sank  nervously  down  from 
his  arm;  her  face,  lighted  by  the  fire, 
showed  how  fearful  was  the  shock.  To  the 
height  of  this  intriguing  priest's  soul,  her 
strong  but  pure  and  innocent  mind  had  not 
grown;  and  as  she  stood  there,  delicate 
and  drooping  like  a  flower,  so  helpless, 
staring  with  frightened  eyes  into  the  flames, 
and  her  velvet-soft  temples  unconsciously 
inclined  close  to  that  man's  shoulder,  it 
looked  as  if  only  one  of  his  energetic  move- 
ments were  needed  to  make  him  master 
of  her.  It  was  as  if  a  paralysis  overcame 
her ;  only  a  deep,  trembling  sigh  came  like 
a  breath  over  her  lips ;  it  glanced  on  the 
cheek  of  the  priest.  All  the  blood  in  his 
face  seemed  to  disappear  at  this  contact. 

"  My  lady,"  he  exclaimed,  "  there  is  yet 
time.  Be  mild  and  merciful  to  me,  and  I 
will  go  at  once  to  the  masters  of  Schon- 
werth  and  confess." 

She  stepped  proudly  back  and  measured 
him  from  head  to  foot. 

"That  is  simply  and  alone  your  busi- 
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ness  ;  act  as  you  please,"  said  she.  The 
tone  was  sharp  and  crushing.  "I  certainly 
ardently  wished  to  save  Gabriel.  I  would 
perhaps  have  even  fallen  at  the  feet  of  the 
Duchess  for  this  good  purpose ;  but  to  act 
in  partnership  with  a  Jesuit^  that  I  cannot 
I  can  no  longer  help  the  boy  ;  he  must  ful- 
fil his  cruel  destiny.  But  truly  Germany 
is  right  when  it  drives  this  Society  ol  Jesus 
from  its  soil ;  when  it  at  last  takes  up  the 
scourge  to  strike  in  the  face  of  this  fiercest 
enemy  of  patriotic  feeling,  of  intellectual 
development  and  religious  peace.  This  is 
my  last  word  to  you.  And  now  go,  set  to 
work  your  **  letter  intrigue  "  against  me,  — 
finely,  but  with  incomparable  security,  as 
beseems  a  disciple  of  Loyola." 

She  turned  away,  and  with  quick  steps 
was  leaving  the  salon,  when  a  side-door 
opened  and  the  Marshal,  leaning  on  his 
crutch,  looked  in. 

"  Where  are  you  so  long,  my  reverend 
friend?"  he  cried,  searching  with  his  eyes 
around  the  salon.  "  Heavens  !  does  it  take 
so  long  to  draw  out  a  key  ?  " 

At  his  appearance  Liane  stood  still  and 
turned  her  face  full  upon  him,  while  the 
priest  remained  by  the  fire,  holding  out  his 
white,  fulj  hands  to  the  flame,  as  if  warm- 
ing them.  The  Marshal  limped  in,  forget- 
ting even  to  close  the  door  behind  him,  so 
surprised  was  he  at  the  situation. 

"Ay,  my  lady,  you  also  here?"  said  he, 
bracing  his  crutch  against  the  floor.  "Or, 
how  ?  you  cannot  possibly  have  remained 
all  this  time  in  this  dim-lighted  salon  :  in- 
conceivable, with  your  habit  of  employing 
every  moment  in  the  most  plebian  man- 
ner." 

Suddenly,  as  if  a  suspicion  dawned  upon 
him,  he  turned  his  head  towards  the  desk  ; 
the  mysterious  rarity  drawer  was  pulled  out 
so  far  that  it  seemed  about  to  fall  from  the 
grooves. 

A  lon^-drawn  "Ah!"  came  from  the 
old  man's  lips.  "  How,  my  lady,  you  have 
—  rummaged?"  he  asked  with  a  cruel 
smile,  like  a  skilled  judge  who  sees  a  dex- 
terous plaintiff  losing  his  last  support. 
Shaking  his  head  doubtfully,  he  continued : 
"  Impossible  !  what  did  I  say  ?  These  fair 
hands,  the  aristocratic  hands  of  a  lady  who 
is  so  fortunate  as  to  call  herself  the  grand- 


child of  a  Princess  of  Thurgan,  I  say,  — 
such  high-born  hands  cannot  possibly  low- 
er themselves  to  meddle  with  the  property 
of  other  people.  Fie  !  pardon,  my  lady ! 
I  have  made  an  improper  jest." 

He  hobbled  towards  the  desk,  looked  in 
the  drawer,  and  with  difficulty  supporliog 
himself  with  his  left  hand,  tossed  the  pa- 
pers about  in  his  search,  while  Liane,  with 
arms  tightly  folded,  stood  awaiting  the  fear- 
ful outburst;  but  the  man  in  long  black 
coat  remained  quietly  stooping  down  by 
the  fire,  as  if  he  heard  not  a  word  of  what 
was  going  on  behind  his  back  ;  he  was  all 
prepared  with  his  campaign  plan. 

The  Marshal  turned  around. 

"  You  also  have  had  your  jest,  my  lady. 
You  wished  to  play  me  a  little  trick.  No 
more  than  right  I  was  a  trifle  indiscreet 
to-day  in  the  presence  of  the  Duchess ;  but 
in  future  I  will  do  better ;  I  promise  you. 
And  now  please,  please  give  me  back  my 
charming  billet-doux,  on  which  my  whole 
heart  hangs,  you  know  I  How!  you  re- 
fuse ?  I  could  swear  that  I  see  peeping 
out  of  your  pocket  the  corner  of  a  precious, 
rose-colored  letter.  No  ?  Where,  then,  is 
the  Countess  Trachenburg's  letter,  I  ask  ?  " 
he  added,  with  changed,  harsh  voice,  in 
the  fury  of  his  anger  forgetting  himself  so 
far  as  to  raise  his  crutch  threateningly. 

"Ask  the  priest,"  she  replied,  turning 
very  pale. 

**  1  he  priest  ?  is  the  Countess  his  moth- 
er? Hm  —  yes,  possibly  he  has  overseen 
the  bold  robbery,  and  you  now  appeal  to 
his  chivalry  and  Christian  mildness,  re- 
membering his  ready  hand  ;  but  that  will 
not  help  you,  my  fair  lady.  I  will  hear  the 
answer  direct  from  your  mouth.  Where  is 
the  letter  ?  " 

Liane  pointed  to  the  fire. 

"It  is  burned  ! "  said  she,  in  hollow  but 
firm  tone. 

At  this  moment  the  priest  for  the  first 
time  turned  his  head  slightly  towards  the 
speaker,  and  cast  a  perplexed,  half-insane 
look  at  her,  to  whom  it  never  occurred  to 
make  use  of  the  only  escape,  denial.  The 
Marshal  uttered  a  hoarse  cry  of  rage,  and 
incapable  of  supporting  himself  longer,  sank 
in  the  nearest  chair. 

"  And,  your  reverence,  you  have  been  a 
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Witness  ?    You  quietly  let  this  infamous 
act  be  done  ?  " 

"  At  this  moment  I  cannot  answer  you, 
Sir  Marsha] ;  you  must  be  more  composed.  • 
The  affair  was  different  from  what  you  pre- 
sume,*' replied  the  priest,  apptoaching  with 
hesitation. 

"Ah!  really!  it  has  till  now  failed  me 
that  you  also  attempt  to  parry.  Does  the 
heretic  spirit  there  under  the  red  locks 
make  all  the  men's  heads  rebellious  ?  I 
have  for  a  long  time  not  trusted  Raoul." 
He  bit  his  lips ;  the  last  words  evidently 
escaped  him  against  his  will ;  but  on  the 
priest  they  had  the  effect  of  a  sudden  blow 
in  the  face.  With  a  look  of  angry  terror 
towards  Liane,  he  raised  his  hand  as  if  to 
lay  it  on  the  careless  mouth  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Sir  Marshal," 
said  he,  in  warning  tone,  accenting  every 
word. 

"  Heavens  !  I  spoke  in  regard  to  his 
good  Catholic  belief,"  exclaimed  the  Mar- 
shal. 

The  man  whose  belief  they  were  discus- 
sing at  this  moment  ascended  the  stairs. 
Liane  was  standing  opposite  the  still  op^n 
door ;  the  brightly  lighted  corridor,  which 
she  could  overlook,  ended  at  the  head  of 
these  stairs.  On  the  upper  step  Mainau 
stood  still  for  a  moment ;  'did  he  see  the 
light  dress  of  his  wife  in  the  dim  salon  ? 
Certainly  he  was  about  to  go  towards  his 
own  apartments,  but  now  turned  into  the 
corridor. 

Aha  I  there  he  comes  !  Just  in  time  I " 
said  the  Marshal,  evidently  delighted  to 
hear  the  familiar  step.  Ready  for  the  com- 
bat he  straightened  himself  on  his  chair, 
and  chuckling,  rubbed  his  lean,  dry  hands 
together. 

"  Sir  Marshal,  I  must  earnestly  beg  you 
for  the  present  to  remain  si'ent,"  cried  the 
priest  in  a  commanding  but  half-whispered 
tone,  in  which,  however,  could  be  detectefl 
his  anxiety. 

But  there  stood  Mainau  on  the  thresh- 
hold. 

"  Shall  I  not  know  it,  your  reverence  ?  " 
be  asked,  sharply.  His  quick,  suspicious 
ear  had  caught  the  exclamation  ;  his  fiery 
eyes  glanced  from  the  priest  towards  his 


wife.  "  A  secret,  then,  — a  secret  between 
the  priest  and  —  my  wife,  which  you  shall 
not  betray.  Uncle?"  he  added  with  slow 
emphasis.  "  I  must  confess  that  could  be 
exceedingly  interesting  to  me.  A  secret 
between  a  strict  Catholic  priest  and  a  *  her- 
etic,' —  how  piquant.  Do  I  guess  aright, 
—  interesting  attempts  at  conversion,  Un- 
cle?" 

"  Don't  think  of  it,  Raoul ;  our  priest  is 
much  too  shrewd  and  judicious  not  to  say 
to  himself  that  there  it's  past  amending ; 
the  Baroness  is  not  even  Protestant.  No, 
my  friend,  the  secret  belongs  to  my  lady 
alone,  and  the  priest,  who  was  an  involun- 
tary witness,  is  so  chivalrous  and  Christian 
as  not  to  wish  to  compromise  her.  I,  too, 
would  have  been  silent  —  heavens  !  one  is 
and  remains  a  cavalier  —  but  what  shall  I 
say  ?  My  head  is  much  too  awkward,  and 
also  too  old  to  invent  quickly  a  story." 

"To  the  point.  Uncle,"  cried  Mainau, 
sternly ;  his  compressed  lips  and  fiery  eyes 
gave  him  a  fearful  look. 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  quickly  told.  You  left 
the  key  to  the  desk  in  the  lock,  just  in  the 
drawer  in  which  is  the  Countess  Trachen- 
berg's  letter.  I  must,  to  be  sure,  accuse 
myself  of  having  too  often  teased  the  Bar- 
oness with  this  little  interesting  document, 
and  she  has  therefore  thought  it  better  that 
it  should  some  fine  day  disappear  entirely. 
She  was  alone  iu  the  salon,  made  use  of  a 
favoring  accident,  and  threw  my  little  pre- 
cious roseate  billet  into  the  flames.  Eh  ! 
what  do  you  say  to  that?  Only  it  was 
very  unfortunate  that,  shortly  before,  I  no- 
ticed the  absence  of  the  key ;  the  priest  of- 
fered to  bring  it,  and  was  thus  an  involun- 
tary witness  of  the  an/o  da  fe.  As  I,  un- 
easy at  his  long  absence,  entered  suddenly 
here,  there  stood  my  friend  in  evident  per- 
plexity by  the  fire,  and  the  Baroness  made, 
all  too  late,  an  attempt  to  flee.  See  !  the 
open  drawer  .says  enough." 

Liane,  who  now  saw  the  storm  ready  to 
break  out  upon  her,  let  fall  the  handker- 
chief which  she  had  pressed  to  her  lips, 
and  with  pale  face,  stepped  nearer  to  her 
husband. 

"  Forbear,  Juliane,"  said  he,  coldly,  step- 
ping back  and  raising  his  hand  to  command 
her  silence.    *-'Uncle   judges  the  matter 
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fipom  his  short-sighted,  prejudiced  point  of 
view.  You  have  ncf  touched  the  letter ;  I 
know  it ;  and  woe  to  him  who  dares  to  re- 
peat the  mean  accusation.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  must  express  my  astonishment  at 
seeing  you  here  at  this  time." 

"  Aha  1  we  both  start  from  one  and  the 
same  point,"  laughed  the  Marshal 

<*The  tea-hour  is  still  far  distant,"  con- 
tinued Mainau,  not  noticing  the  interrup- 
tion. "  By  this  dim  light  you  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  embroidered ;  also  I  see  neither 
work-basket  nor  book,  which  indicates  any 
kind  of  occupation ;  besides  you  are  always 
the  first  who  retires  to  her  own  apartments 
and  the  last  of  all  to  reappear  here.  I  re- 
peat, from  all  these  reasons  your  presence 
here  surprises  me,  and  I  can  only  explain 
it  thus :  some  kind  of  an  appointment  has 
been  made  and  —  you  have  accepted  it 
Juliane,  the  bird  has  put  its  head  into  the 
sling,  and  I  give  it  up  as  lost,  hopelessly 
lost  You  are  fettered  to  the  hand  which, 
certainly  without  your  approval,  and  per- 
haps also  to  your  terror,  has  shown  you 
this  loving  service  and  burned  the  compro- 
mising letter.  Fallen  you  are  not  yet,  but 
nevertheless  lost  Why  did  you  come 
here?" 

«  What  does  this  mean,  Raoul  ?  What 
mad  stufiE  are  you  talking?"  cried  the  Mar- 
shal, puzzled. 

Mainau  laughed  so  bitter  and  loud  that 
the  walls  echoed  it. 

"  Let  the  priest  translate  it.  Uncle.  He 
has  so  long  driven  the  fat  carps  into  the 
great  Romish  fishing-net,  that  he  is  not  to 
blamed  for  fishing  once  on  his  own  account 
and  keeping  a  fine,  delicate  gold-fish  for 
himself  1  Your  reverence,  your  holy  Or- 
der of  late  denies  the  oft-cited  maxim, 
*  The  end  sanctifies  the  means.'  Possibly 
out  of  precaution  it  has  never  been  en- 
grossed ;  but  the  more  energetically  does 
it  work  as  the  whispered  watchword,  and  I 
compliment  you  on  having  known  how  to 
make  full  use  of  this  precious  satisfaction 
for  the  conscience  in  private  interests  also ; 
or  have  really  the  beautiful  lips  yonder  only 
repeated  the  rosary  ?  " 

"  I  must  confess  I  do  not  know  what  you 
mean  to  say  by  this.  Baron,"  replied  the 
priest,  perfectly  composed.    He  had  found 


time  to  assume  a  calm,  imposing,  even  de- 
fiant attitude,  although  the  flashing  eyes  in 
the  pallid  face  did  not  indicate  inward  com- 
posure. 

"  Farce !  I  absolutely  do  not  understand 
what  you  are  aiming  at,  Raoul,"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  impatiently  moving  back 
and  forth  in  his  chair. 

"/know  it,  Mainau,"  murmured  Liane, 
as  if  crushed  to  the  earth ;  then  with  a 
dumb  gesture  she  suddenly  stretched  her 
arms  up  towards  heaven ;  to  her  it  seemed 
as  if,  with  this  knowledge,  a  devouring  fir^ 
was  falling  down  upon  her. 

"  Comedy ! "  said  the  Marshal,  in  his 
snarling  voice,  turning  his  head  indignant- 
ly aside. 

But  the  priest,  with  heavy  tread,  stood 
before  him. 

"  Beware  of  what  you  say.  Sir  Marshal ! " 
said  he,  sternly.  "This  poor  tortured 
young  lady  stands  under  my  protection.  I 
do  not  suffer  that  the  divine  purity  of  her 
soul  —  " 

"Not  a  word  more,  sir  priest!"  cried 
Liane,  indignantly,  with  flashing  eyes. 
"  You  know  well  *  that  with  one  turn  of  my 
head  I  place  myself  above  the  rabble  which 
belong  in  the  dust ; '  you  know  '  that  I  am 
haughty  as  scarce  any  born  aristocrat  who 
knows  she  has  princely  blood  in  her  veins,' 
— your  own  words  just  now.  Sir  priest 
And  nevertheless,  you  venture,  unasked,  to 
put  yourself  forward  as  my  defender.  Do 
you  not  yourself  feel  that  the  Countess 
Trachenberg  would  not  tolerate  such  inter- 
ference, but  reject  it  as  it  deserves  ? 
There  stands  the  actor,  the  comedian  with- 
out a  peer.  Sir  Marshal ! "  She  stretched 
out  her  hand  towards  the  priest  "  Settle 
the  matter  with  him ;  let  him  explain  the 
affair  here  in  the  salon  as  is  most  conven- 
ient for  you  and  him.  I  regard  it  as  lost 
labor,  and  also  unworthy  of  me,  to  open  my 
lips,  even,  to  you  in  my  defence." 
,  She  turned  qpiickly  away  and  stopped 
before  her  husband.  They  stood  eye  to 
eye. 

<'  I  am  going,  Mainau,"  she  said ;  ener- 
getic and  firm  as  she  had  just  spoken,  there 
was  now  a  kind  of  sobbing  in  her  tone. 
"  A  few  days  ago  I  could  have  left  Schon- 
werth  without  wasting  a  word  to  jroo,  also, 
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regarding  my  honor  ;  to-day  it  is  different. 
Since  I  have  taken  a  deeper  look  into  your 
soul  I  have  come  nearer  to  it ;  I  respect  it, 
although  at  this  moment,  to  my  pain  I  must 
1>e  convinced  again  how  weaic  and  blinded 
jou  can  be,  and  how  poisoned  is  your  way 
of  thinking,  that  you  can  no  longer  believe 
that  in  another's  soul  there  exists  an  ab- 
horrence of  evil.  I  myself,  to  be  sure,  can 
neither  say  nor  write  the  true  account  of 
this  affair ;  but  I  have  a  brother  and  sister ; 
through  them  you  shall  hear  from  me.'* 

*  She  walked  through  the  salon  to  the 
door. 

'^  For  heaven's  sake,  no  scandal,  Raoul ! 
You  will  not  believe  this  malignant  intrigu- 
ant ?  By  the  memory  of  your  father  I  im- 
plore you  do  not  let  yourself  be  incited 
against  this  true,  tried  friend  of  our  house ! 
O  God  I  my  dearest,  best  priest,  lead  me 
out  —  quick  —  into  my  chamber!  I  feel 
very  unwell  I " 

Liane  heard  these  anxious  cries  of  the 
Marshal,  as  the  door  closed  behind  her. 

In  truth  the  one  comedian  was  worthy 
of  the  other.  This  pretended  sickness  was 
the  flag  under  whose  protection  the  Mar- 
shal fled  with  his  friend,  his  confidant,  into 
his  chamber,  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  his  ir- 
ritated nephew. 

Bitterly  smiling,  and  suppressing  the 
gushing  tears,  Liane  descended  the  stairs. 
The  three  whom  she  left  there  behind 
would  perhaps  remain  a  few  days  on  a  con- 
strained footing  towards  each  other;  but 
then  time  and  etiquette  would  level  these 
aroused  hostile  elements,  and  over  the  vic- 
tim, who  in  the  catastrophe  must  fall  into 
the  open  chasm,  the  ground  would  close. 
Who  would  think  then  of  the  divorced 
wife  ?  In  the  aristocratic  world  the  grass 
grows  incredibly  quick  over  unpleasant  af- 
fairs. 

Before  the  large  mirror  in  the  dressing- 
room  the  lamps  burned.  Hannah  had  cer- 
tainly supposed  her  lady  would  before  tea 
exchange  her  light  summer  toilette  for  a 
warm  house  dress  ;  it  had  grown  so  disa- 
greeably damp  and  cold.  From  the  white 
porcelain  stove,  only  heated  occasionally 
at  this  season,  there  streamed  an  agreeable 
warmth,  and  through  the  openings  in  the 
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bright  brass  stove  door,  the  red  glow  of  the 
coals  fell  on  the  carpet.  Into  this  comfort- 
able room,  which  received  her  so  quietly 
and  friendly,  Liane  entered,  with  feverish 
blood  and  dimmed  eyes,  for  the  last  time, 
in  order  to  prepare  for  her  departure.  She 
sent  her  maid  away  to  eat  her  supper  in  the 
servants'  room,  and  locked  behind  her  the 
door  leading  to  the  corridor. 

Before  all  the  windows  tlie  shutters  were 
closed,  only  in  the  boudoir  both  windows 
stood  wide  open.  Liane  always  closed 
these  herself,  from  anxiety  lest  her  beauti- 
ful azaleas  should  be  injured  by  careless 
hands.  How  untiringly  the  rain  poured 
down  from  the  darkened  sky  I  And  how 
heavy  with  dampness  the  air  struck  upon 
her,  even<the  satin  hangings  seemed  to  ex- 
hale moisture. 

The  storm  still  raged,  though  with  occa- 
sional pauses  in  its  fury ;  then  beating  and 
roaring  with  redoubled  vehemence,  delug- 
ing the  flooded  gravel  below ;  in  the  wind- 
harps  the  accords  grew  lively,  and  now, 
borne  onward  by  the  wind,  now  choked  by 
the  rushing  rain,  floated  over  the  gardens. 
For  a  moment  Liane  stood  at  the  open 
wicdow ;  involuntarily  she  shuddered ;  in 
this  storm,  night  falling  upon  the  earth,  she 
must  go  out,  and  on  foot  She  would  leave 
Schonwerth  so  still  and  noiselessly  that  no 
one  should  know  when  she  went.  Under 
the  roof  of  him  who  accused  her  of  ateiv- 
dency  to  faithlessness,  who  declared  her 
hopelessly  lost,  she  ought  not  to  remaia 
another  night ;  so  many  dishonorable  ac^ 
cusations  were  heaped  upon  her  liead,  anfU 
through  the  perfidious  manner  of  action  ooi 
the  priest's  part  she  was  so  entirely  robbed 
of  all  means  of  proof,  that  only  a  woman's, 
soul  practised  in  their  own  tricks  and  arts 
could  show  itself  equal  to  the  situation. 
To  her,  helpless  through  her  very  purity 
there  was  only  one  resource,  to  flee  to  her 
brother  and  sister,  and  lay  her  defence  ia 
their  hands. 

She  closed  the  window  and  lowered  the 
curtain  ;  then  suddenly  quick  step&  came 
through  the  adjoining  ante- room,  and  a  vi> 
olent  hand  grasped  the  door  handle,,  but 
the  blue  boudoir  was  locked.  Liane 
pressed  both  hands  on  her  wildly  beating 
heart.  Mainau  stood  outside  and  demand- 
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cd  admittance.  No ;  at  no  price  would  she 
again  stand  before  hiro.  He  had  forfeited 
all  advances  on  her  side. 

He  knocked  loudly  on  the  door.  "  Juli- 
ane  !  Open  !  **  he  cried.  She  stood  mo- 
tionless as  a  statue  ;  not  a  breath  rippled 
over  her  lips,  and  her  eyes  glided  anxiously 
down  upon  her  dress,  lest  the  rustling  of  a 
fold  should  betray  her  presence.  Twice  he 
repeated  the  call,  and  shook  the  door  vio- 
lently ;  then  she  heard  him  walk  away  and 
open  the  large  outer  door  to  the  corridor ; 
she  observed  that  the  door  was  not  closed 
again  :  Mainau  had  evidently  stormed  away 
in  furious,  angry  excitement. 

Deeply  sighing  she  returned  to  her  dres- 
sing-room. Why  did  she  weep  ?  she  was 
ashamed  of  her  tears.  Is  theref  on  God's 
wide  earth  anything  more  inconsistent, 
enigmatical,  than  a  woman's  heart  ?  Did  it 
not  in  this  moment  threaten  to  break  in  its 
dumb  pain  ?  She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands, 
as  if  a  mocking  look  could  pierce  to  the 
motions  of  her  soul ;  with  self-deception  all 
was  over.  Were  he  to  enter  now,  she 
would  be  weak  enough  to  say  to  him,  "  I 
go,  it  is  true,  but  I  know  I  shall  nevpr  for- 
get you ! "  What  a  triumph  for  this  demo- 
niac character !  Really,  no  woman  could 
resist  him ;  even  she,  the  abused  one, 
whom,  with  an  offensive  reserve  on  his  own 
part,  and  a  stern  repulse  of  any  approach 
on  hers,  he  had  yet  taken  as  a  w|/e  in  or- 
der to  cool  his  revenge  on  another,  a  still 
ardently  loved  woman  ;  this  wife  to  whom 
he  conceded  his  name,  but  in  reality  cnly 
the  position  of  a  governess  in  his  house, 
even  she  threw  aside  the  weapon  of  pride, 
of  maidenly  dignity,  in  order  to  cry  out  to 
him,  "  I  shall  never  forget  you  I "  No,  God 
be  thanked,  he  was  gone  !  He  did  not  see 
this  victory ;  he  would  never  know  of  it. 
A  strange  harshness  settled  around  her 
lips.  In  thought  she  saw  the  gray  span 
stopping  before  the  portal  of  the  ducal  cas- 
tle ;  she  saw  their  bold  driver  stand  at  the 
caniage  door,  and  supported  on  his  arm, 
the  proudest,  highest  lady  of  the  land 
alight ;  perhaps  this  ride  had  decided  the 
matter  for  both.    Liane  was  now  so  embit- 


tered and  distrustful  as  to  surmise  that 
Mainau  had  purposely  and  against  his  own 
conviction  accused  her  of  faithlessness  just 
now  in  order  to  hasten  the  separation. 
Good  heavens !  why  this  painful  brooding ! 
It  was  not  love  which  she  felt,  certainly 
not;  from  that  she  was  saved  by  —  the 
Trachfenbcrg  pride ;  but  she  could  not  for 
the  moment  repress  the  strangely  warm 
wish  to  possess  his  friendship ;  but  when 
once  at  home  again  she  would  quickly  over- 
come this. 

She  unlociced  the  jewel-casket  and  coil)- 
pared  its  contents  with  the  inventory ;  then 
counted  the  rolls  of  money  in  the  desk ; 
,she  had  never  touched  one.  Sealing  up 
the  two  keys  in  an  envelope,  she  addressed 
it  to  Mainau  and  laid  it  on  the  desk. 
Those  articles  which  she  did  not  wish 
stranger  hands  to  touch  she  pacxed  herself 
in  a  small  trunk,  and  left  the  remainder  to 
be  sent  after  her. 

During  these  preparations  two  hours 
were  passed.  She  raised  the  curtain  in  the 
blue  boudoir ;  it  had  grown  very  dark  out- 
side ;  the  light  from  her  lamp  shone  out  on 
the  gravel  square,  and  showed  large  muddy 
p<  ols  in  that  rippling  motion  that  lightly- 
falling  drops  excite.  The  rain  had  evident- 
ly slackened,  but  the  wind  just  then  came 
around  the  corner,  furious  and  roaring  as 
if  it  had  been  straying  in  all  the  courts  and 
recesses  and  open  corridors  of  the  immense 
castle,  and^ow  liberated  and  strengthened, 
dashed  out  over  the  wide  gardens. 

Now  was  the  time  to  go.  Liane  ex- 
changed her  light  dress  for  a  darker  one, 
threw  a  black  velvet  cloak  about  her,  and 
drew  its  hood  over  her  head.  Painfully 
weeping  she  entered  Leo's  chamber,  and 
laid  her  cheek  on  the  pillow,  beside  which 
she  had  sat  every  evening,  watching  till  the 
little  wild  darling  closed  his  bright  eyes  in 
sleep.  Now  he  was  sitting  beside  his 
grandfather,  and  dreamed  not  that  her  tears 
fell  on  his  pillow,  that  she,  to  whom  his 
whole  childish  heart  clung  adoringly,  was 
leaving  the  castle  on  this  stormy  night, 
never  to  return. 

yuiia  A,  Sprague, 
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Romance. 

From  the  Italian. 
[Scene,  Brescia.    Under  a  fig  tree  before  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Vespauan.] 

The  lovely  tilings  of  this  woild  pass  away, — 
The  murmuring  leaves,  the  blossoms  from  the  spray; 
The  summer  swallows  from  the  haunts  where  they 
Go  winging  eve  and  morn. . 

Upon  the  ruins  vainly  now  I  stand,  — 
Vainly  I  turn  my  eyes  on  every  hand^ 
Seeking  the  pilgrim  from  a  frtr-off*  land 

Who  came  and  then  was  gone. 

Here  is  the  hillside, — it  is  just  the  same ; 
There  is  the  fig  tree  where  at  morn  we  came  ; 
Here  the  sweet  echo  still  repeats  her  name,  — 
Murmuring  AUce  I    Alice  I 

From  the  green  mound,  where  soft  the  ring-<loves  nest, 
I  turn  my  eyes  towards  the  distant  West, 
My  bosom  heavy  with  a  deep  unrest 

That  will  not  —  will  not  cease ! 

Here,  mid  the  leaves,  I  think  of  all  the  wide 
And  stormy  seas  that  our  two  paths  divide, 
And  of  the  morn  when  hither  by  my  side 
She  came  the  fruit  to  taste. 

I  culled  it  for  her,  happy  to  perceive 
That  she  was  pleased  my  often ng  to  receive ;  — 
When  will  these  sweet,  perturbing  memories  leave 
My  yearning,  troubled  breast  ? 

O  Daughter  of  the  New  World  1  when  to  you 
Spring  leads  her  swallows  o'er  the  ocean  blue, 
Do  you  remember,  with  a  memory  true, 
My  Italy  and  me? 

For  other  scenes,  to  answer  dearer  calls. 
You  turned  your  footsteps  from  these  ruined  walls ; 
Fair  be  the  future  that  your  life  befais, 
Wherever  it  may  be ! 

The  winter  of  the  year  is  past  and  o'er ; 
The  stars  and  flowers  are  in  their  place  once  more  ; 
Ob,  that  you  also  from  your  distant  shore 
Might  with  them  reappear  i 

The  lovely  things  of  this  world  come  again, 
Then  O,  that  you  may  once  more  cross  the  main !  — 
Make  haste,  O  tree  !  your  fruit  in  sun  and  rain 
To  ripen  well  for  her  I 
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^^  \70U  find  Scotch  Ireland  in  the 
\  north,  English  Ireland  in  the 
east,  and  Irish  Ireland  in  the  west  and 
southwest."  So  I  was  assured  by  an  old 
gentleman  on  shipboard,  to  whom  I  am  un- 
der great  obligations  for  so  giving  me  my 
points  of  compass,  and,  in  fact,  a  very  com- 
pass ;  for  without  these  fixed  points  it 
seems  to  me  that  I .  must  have  drifted 
through  Ireland  in  an  aimless  way  alto- 
gether discouraging.  Never  were  three 
sections  of  country  more  strongly  marked 
than  are  these  three  in  Ireland,  when  once 
one  has  the  clue  to  geography  and  history. 

In  the  north  lies  Londonderry,  neat,  thrif- 
ty, industrious,  comely  and  Presbyterian  — 
far  more  Scotch  and  Irish. 

In  the  west  crouches  poor  half-starved 
Galway,  amongst  beautiful  landscapes,  in 
the  very  heart  of  a  section  of  country  upon 
which  Heaven  seems  to  smile,  to  which  the 
sun  seems  very  near,  and  upon  which  the 
rains  fall  gently  and  lovingly.  With  all 
these  natural  advantages,  Galway  is  so 
poor,  so  unutterably  wretched,  that,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away  at  this  writing,  I  in- 
voluntarily shut  my  eyes  in  thinking  of  the 
scenes  that  must  always  represent  Gal- 
way. Squalid,  yet  to  a  certain  extent  plac- 
id, holding  easily  one  end  of  the  tangled 
web  of  life,  drifting  steadily  away  from  all 
that  is  pure  and  good  towards  all  that  is 
careless  and  brutal,  withal,  thoroughly 
priest-ridden,  surely  the  western  country  ts 
"Irish  Ireland." 

In  the  east,  upon  her  throne  of  wealth, 
culture  and  magnificence,  sits  Dublin, 
looking  benignantly  and  with  an  occasion- 
al nod  of  approval  upon  her  courtiers,  Bel- 
fast and  Londonderry,  and  ignoring,  with 
the  true  English  stare,  hungry  Galway. 
Handsome,  cultured,  stately  and  severe; 
tolerant  of  liberal  Church  views,  yet  with  a 
deep-seated  devotion  to  the  Established 
Church  ;  proud  of  her  lineage,  and  watch- 
ful of  her  dignity,^  Dublin  is  essentially 
English. 

There  is,  as  the  Country  Parson  says, 
a  vast  deal  in  "  the  way  of  putting  things," 
and  in  the  feminine  conclusion,  a  vast  deal 
depends  upon  which  side  of  a  question  one 


reads  last.  For  myself  I  am  painfully  con- 
scious of  doing  a  great  amount  of  tilting 
upon  a  kind  of  mental  seesaw,  going  up 
or  down  with  whichever  writer  I  happen 
to  be  tilting  at  the  moment,  leaving  the 
other  end  of  the  board  to  take  care  of 
itself.  Reading  Tom  Moore's  Irish  Bal- 
lards,  I  invariably  kept  upon  his  end  of 
the  seesaw ;  but  when  it  came  to  Froude, 
I  gradually  slid  over  to  the  other  end,  and 
in  my  own  mind,  asserted  an  independent 
opinion.  But  alas  for  a  woman's  indepen- 
dent opinions  !  Travelling  in  Ireland  has 
so  far  modified  my  views  of  both  sides  that 
I  find  my  board  evenly  balanced,  though 
perhaps  there  is  a  bit  of  extra  weight  oa 
the  side  of  Moore. 

Theoretical  sympathy  for  the  Irish  nation 
is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  feel ; 
but  if  such  sympathy  is  a  difficult  plant  to 
keep  alive  in  the  face  of  all  the  cold  blasts 
that  the  Irish  in  America  blow  upon  it,  how 
much  more  easily  does  it  wither  in  Ireland, 
where  one  sees  the  people  as  they  are, 
without  the  veil  of  romance  that  Moore 
throws  over  them,  and,  clearly,  ambitious 
to  leave  the  country  only  because  they  have 
the  idea  that  by  emigration  the  gates  of 
America  are  to  be  opened  to  them,  —  a 
Paradise,  with  unlimited  though  undefin- 
able  luxuries  and  joys.  Gradually,  but  not 
very  slowly,  the  west  and  southwest  of  the 
country  are  being  drained  by  the  stream  of 
emigration.  Many  of  the  Irish  mourn  this 
fact ;  others  congratulate  themselves  upon 
it,  arguing  that  "as  many  goes  away  to 
Ameriky,  work  and  wages  is  far  better  for 
them  as  stays  behind."  We  were  assured 
in  Galway  that  a  chief  workman  in  stone 
could  now  earn  his  four  shillings  per  day 
(about  one  dollar  and  twelve  cents  in  U. 
S.  currency),  while  two  years  ago  the  same 
man  could  earn  but  two  shillings  per  day 
for  the  same  work.  This  is  very  well;  but 
there  are  few  master  workmen  in  the  re- 
gion of  Galway,  and,  as  a  car  driver  told 
us  "  the  work  is  all  done."  There  is  no 
wood.  The  houses,  the  railway  stations, 
even  the  little  thatched  "shanties"  are 
built  of  stone,  and  fortunately  for  the  own- 
ers, will  probably  last  for  centuries^    If  the 
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powerful  railway  corporations  of  America 
were  but  capable  of  receiving  impressions 
upon  such  subjects,  it  might  be  for  the  in- 
terest of  a  few  towns  upon  some  well  estab- 
lished routes,  to  send  an  excursion  of  Rail- 
way Directors  into  Ireland,  that  they  might 
read,  mark,  learn  and  inwardly  digest  the 
lesson  taught  by  the  beauty  and  durability 
of  railway  stations  in  the  meanest  towns  of 
the  west  of  Ireland. 

"  Stone  is  the  largest  crop  we  have,  and 
labor  is  cheap,"  is  the  explanation  given. 
I  gazed  in  admiration  at  the  beautiful  little 
stations  dotted  all  over  the  country,  at  the 
stone  work  surrounding  the  stations  for 
miles,  at  the  strong,  handsome  bridges 
over  railway  crossings,  and  over  rivers,  and 
I  groaned  in  spirit  that  our  American  news- 
papers should  daily  be  so  blotted  with  dire- 
ful news  of  the  burning  of  some  railway 
station  with  its  surroundings,  and  of  the 
carrying  away  of  some  wooden  bridge.  If 
America  had  time  to  do  things  more  thor- 
oughly, it  would  surely  be  cause  for  con- 
gratulation among  us. 

Aside  from  the  people,  always  "  strongly 
national"  in  their  ways,  and  unlike  any 
other  people,  and  from  these  beautiful  rail- 
way stations,  Ishould  say  that  the  distinct- 
ive features  of  Ireland  are  the  bogs  and  the 
Round  Towers,  Apparently  they  are  near- 
ly equal  in  age,  the  Irish  dating  both  from 
the  creation.  Antiquarians  confess  them- 
selves utterly  at  a  loss  as  regards  these 
towers,  and  undoubtedly  their  mystery  is  a 
powerful  element  of  their  charm.  There 
are  twenty-nine,  I  believe,  in  Ireland,  vary- 
in  height  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  and  having  almost  uniformly  a 
diameter  of  about  fifteen  feet.  They  are 
all  constructed  precisely  alike,  of  stone, 
with  but  one  narrow  door,  often  fifteen  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  no  windows  save 
three  or  four  apertures  near  the  top  of  the 
tower.  There  may  have  been  stairways, 
and  those  who  believe  them  to  have  been . 
watch  towers,  or  bell  towers,  claim  that  there 
are  yet  traces  of  stairways,  with  an  occa- 
sional landing,  but  to  the  ordinary  eye  there 
are  traces  of  nothing ;  it  is  simply  a  smooth 
surface  within  and  without.  What  an  op- 
portunity for  St  Sim6n  Stylites !  Some 
persons  believe  them  to  have  been  opca- 


sional  stations  for  pilgrims.  Although  it 
was  at  one  time  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
Danes  erected  these  strange  buildings,  all 
now  agree  that  the  Round  Towers  were  old 
when  the  Danes  invaded  Ireland,  and  near- 
ly all  agree  also,  that  the  Druids  must 
have  used'  them  for  religious  purposes. 
The  Tower  that  we  visited  is  near  Dublin, 
in  the  village  of  Clondalkin.  It  looks  down 
now  upon  tiny  thatched  roofs,  but  it  re- 
quires no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination 
to  see  at  its  foot  the  sacred  grove  and  well 
of  the  Druids,  the  circle  of  stones  about  the 
altar,  the  unhewn  pillars,  —  symbol  of  the 
sun ;  and  climax  of  all,  the  burnt  offering 
of  first-bom  children,  so  hornble  in  its  na- 
ture that  the  scene  of  the  sacrifice  was 
called  by  the  Druids  of  Ireland  "  The  Place 
of  Slaughter,"  and  by  the  Eastern  Druids, 
"  The  Valley  of  Shrieking." 

Frequent  traces  of  Druidical  worship  are 
found  in  parts  of  Ireland,  and  many  writers 
and  antiquarians  trace  a  strong  relation 
between  the  early  Irish  worship  of  the  sun 
and  fire,  and  the  worship  of  the  same  gods 
in  the  Eastern  countries.  In  the  bogs  of 
Ireland  ^re  sometimes  found  golden  orna- 
ments in  the  shape  of  the  crescent,  and 
these  are  supposed  to  be  relics  of  the  Dru- 
idical worship  of  the  moon,  an  outgrowth 
of  sun  worship.  Even  now  bonfires  are 
kindled  throughout  Ireland  on  the  first 
night  of  May,  a  custom  springing,  so  sa} 
the  students  of  these  things,  from  the  Baal 
Fire  of  the  Druids. 

Moore  believes  these  Round  Towers  to 
have  been  built  for  purposes  of  fire  wor- 
ship, and  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  his  faith 
in  the  theory  that  they  were  Duilt  expressly 
and  solely  to  keep  the  sacred  fiame  from 
pollution. 

Limerick,  of  old  an  important  town,  but 
now  of  little  consequence,  has  from  time 
to  time  yielded  rich  treasures  to  relic  hunt- 
ers. In  the  antiquarian  collection  of  Dub- 
lin are  collars,  head-dresses,  finger  rings, 
ear-rings,  necklaces  and  bracelets  of  beaten 
gold,  found  in  or  near  Limerick,  from  eigh- 
teen to  twenty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Here,  too,*  is  the  "  Brooch  of  Tara," 
a  marvel  of  filagree  work  in  gold.  All 
these  things  are  to  a  degree  peculiar  to  the 
country,  but  the  brooches  and  the  ear-rings 
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are  so  like  our  own  in  design  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  realize  that  they  have  lain  under 
the  earth  lor  centuries. 

There  are  certain  things  which  Dublin 
people  and  Dublin  guide  books  tell  you  can 
be  seen  only  upon  procuring  a  card  of  ad- 
mission from  some  trustee.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain generally,  and  in  Dublin  especially,  a 
lee  ot  sixpence  judiciously  administered  to 
the  doorkeeper,  will  admit  you  to  anything. 
No  cards. 

For  sixpence  one  may  see  a  book  of 
manuscript  poems,  written  in  Irish  seven 
hundred  years  ago,  and  with  leaves  now 
mouldering  and  blackened ;  St  ColumbkilPs 
manuscript,  never,  for  fear  of  instant  death, 
taken  from  its  shrine  till  recently,  and  be- 
longing to  the  great  O'Donnells,  who,  in 
war  carried  it  into  battle  upon  their  ban- 
ners ;  "  the  Harp  that  once  through  Tara*8 
Hall "  rang  sweetly ;  the  shrine  in  which 
St.  Patrick's  tooth  is  religiously  kept ;  and 
old,  old  monuments,  with  quaint  inscrip- 
tions, till  one  is  too  tired  to  stand  or  to 
read. 

All  though  Ireland  this  is  true  of  sight- 
seeing. A  fee  shows  you  all  thin^,  what- 
ever they  may  be. 

The  bogs  of  Ireland  are  well  known  to 
have  caused  the  name  of  "  Bog  Trotters  "  to 
be  attached  to  a  class  of  our  Irish  pop- 
ulation. This  name  has  a  local  and  literal 
meaning  in  Ireland,  where  the  bogs  cover 
acres  and  acres  in  extent.  The  bogs  are 
peat  or  turf  bogs,  and  the  turf  is  often  forty 
feet  deep.  When  wet  by  rains  or  by  over- 
flowing rivers  it  swells  like  a  sponge,  and 
at  such  times  a  man  sinks  in  the  turf  as 
quickly  and  as  hopelessly  as  in  quicksand ; 
therefore  it  is  often  unsafe  for  any  one  un- 
accustomed to  the  bogs  to  venture  upon 
them.  While  working  in  the  bogs  during 
rainy  seasons,  both  men  and  horses  wear 
boards  upon  their  feet,  and  by  means  of 
these  "  pattens  "  and  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  bogs,  the  men  occasionally  contrive  to 
escape  justice  in  the  form  of  a  pursuing  po- 
liceman.   Hence  Bog  Trotters. 

The  attempt  to  "reclaim"  these  bogs 
has  generally  failed,  or  been  impeded  by 
want  of  capital  on  the  part  of  estate  own- 
ers. The  turf  is  cut  in  blocks  or  in  small 
strips,  and  is  largely  used  for  fuel,  burning 


without  a  great  amount  of  smoke  or  dirt, 
and  being  far  cheaper  than  wood  or  coaL 
In  cutting  the  turf,  trunks  and  branches  of 
the  trees  are  found  embedded  far  below  the 
sur&ce  of  the  bog,  and,  being  like  the 
Round  Towers,  a  mystery,  are  carefully  re- 
moved. 

By  dint  of  cutting  and  carving,  this  wood 
soon  appears  in  the  form  of  scarf  pins, 
bracelets,  brooches  and  picture  fjrames,  to 
tempt  travellers  to  the  purchase  of  "  relics 
of  Ireland,"  and  the  wood  is  christened 
'*  Bog  Oak."  In  these  carvings  the  Sham- 
rock is  woven  into  almost  every  design, 
and  is  often  combined  with  the  Harp,  the 
former  emblem  of  Ireland,  and  with  the 
owl  and  the  wolf  dog,  both  emblematic 

So  small  is  Ireland  that  one  cannot  go 
more  than  fifty  miles  away  from  the  coast 
in  any  direction ;  therefore  its  objects  of 
interest  must  of  necessity  lie  within  short 
journeys  of  each  other,  but  it  is  singular 
that  iu  interest  and  its  fine  scenery  should 
be  wholly  upon  the  coast,  a  dull  gem  with 
a  brilliant  setting. 

For  years  the  history  of  Dubb'n  was  the 
history  of  Ireland,  and  now  everything 
Irish  begins  and  ends  in  Dublin.  The  c\Xj 
is  really  magnificent,  abounding  in  broad 
streets,  fine  statues,  and  spacious  buildings 
with  a  cool,  substantial  look.  Its  monu- 
ment of  Nelson  is  to  Dublin  what  the  mon- 
ument to  Scott  is  to  Edinburgh,  an  orna- 
ment and  a  credit.  St.  Patrick,  in  various 
forms,  meets  one  at  every  town  in  Ireland, 
but  especially  in  Dublin,  and  the  cathedral 
bearing  his  name  has  a  rich  inheritance  in 
the  very  spring  in  which  St.  Patrick,  four- 
teen hundred  years  ago,  baptized  the  early 
Christians.  The  cathedral  has  been  re- 
cently restored,  at  an  enormous  cost,  by  a 
rich  brewer,  but  enough  of  the  old  building 
is  left  to  give  one  a  feeling  of  half  shame  at 
being  a  part  of  the  new  world,  so  venerable 
does  the  old  church  appear.  There  are 
tablets  to  Dean  Swift  and  to  "  Stella,"  side 
by  side ;  statues  of  Strafibrd  and  Bucking- 
ham ;  and  statues  broken  by  Cromwell,  as 
well  as  the  transept  where  he  stabled  his 
horses,  and  the  baptismal  font  in  whicli  he 
watered  them.  Dean  Swift's  desk  stands 
beside  this  font,  adQ  a  very  sleepy  imagina- 
tion could  picture  Cromwell's  stem  &ce, 
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and  hear  the  heavy  voice  of  Swift  ring 
through  the  long  nave. 

St.  Patrick  was  very  judicious  in  Chris- 
tianizing Ireland,  and  brought  the  old  and 
the  new  religions  to  work  together  for 
good  in  a  manner  that  is  wonderful  to  see. 
Churches  were  frequently  built*  at  the  foot 
of  the  mysterious  Round  Towers,  thus 
com.bining  the  reverence  with  which  the 
superstitious  Celts  regarded  the  Towers, 
•with  the  reverence  which  St  Patrick  wished 
them  to  feel  for  the  Christian  temple.  The 
sacred  well  of  the  Pagan  fathers  became 
the  baptismal  font  of  the  Christian  sons. 
The  Druidical  sacred  stone  had  graven 
upon  it  the  name  of  Christ ;  the  Fire  of 
Baal  was  found  to  coincide  with  the  eve  of 
St  John's  Day ;  and  some  other  feast  co- 
incided with  Easter.  Surely  it  must  have 
been  well  to  enshrine  all  the  teeth  of  so 
nice  a  man,  rather  than  one  poor  tooth, 
over  which  churches  might  quarrel. 

We  attended  service  in  St  Patrick's  on 
Orange  Day,  but  although  the  north  of  Ire- 
land was  that  day  full  of  special  policemen, 
sent  there  by  (Government,  and  riots  were 
in  progress  in  various  places,  no  mention 
was  made  of  the  day.  There  seemed  to  be 
special  propriety  in  some  allusion  to  the 
history  of  the  day,  by  the  Dean  of  St  Pat- 
rick's, as  it  was  to  this  church  that  Wil- 
liam ot  Orange  came  to  return  thanks  for 
his  victory  at  Boyne  Water.  But  the  Dean 
was,  for  the  day,  unequal  to  actual  service, 
and  the  Canon  had  so  small  a  voice  and  so 
small  a  sermon  for  so  large  a  church,  that 
our  eflforts  to  listen  attentively  were  in  a 
great  degree  a  failure.  It  is  so  easy  for 
one's  eyes  to  wander  to  the  old  monuments 
that  come  up  darkly  from  some  corner,  to 
the  marble  figure  of  Archbishop  Whately, 
to  the  tablets  of  Swift  and  Stella,  looking 
down  upon  us,  or  even  to  the  beautifully 
carved  lilies  ot  stone,  a  sermon  in  them- 
selves. 

In  old  Christ  Church  are  the  tombs  of 
Strongbow  and  his  wife  Eva,  their  remark- 
able state  of* preservation  being  explained 
by  the  fact  that  when,  in  times  of  misfor- 
tune, the  church  was  rented  for  various 
purposes,  many  of  the  rents  were  payable 
on  Strongbow's  tomb. 

Trinity  College  has  a  great  deal  of  inter- 


est within  its  walls,  but  its  portraits,  sev- 
eral of  which  were  painted  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  we  found  particularly  mteresting. 
Among  all  these  portraits,  ot  whomsoever, 
and  by  whomsoever  painted,  that  of  ^'  the 
good  Beresford"  shines  out  like  a  star.  It 
is  a  face  strong,  sweet  and  pure,  an  index 
of  the  man's  character.  All  the  portraits, 
and  in  fact  everything,  were  pointed  out  to 
us  by  our  guide  as  being  ot  especial  value  ; 
and  he  also  assured  us  that  in  one  respect 
Trinity  was  favored  beyond  Oxford  and 
Cambridge :  "  The  *  fellers  '  are  allowed  to 
marry."  Fellow  may  be  a  very  i^npressive 
word  when  used  in  its  strict  collegiate 
sense,  but  if  any  man  can  associate  either 
dignity  or  erudition  with  the  "feller"  of  a 
college,  he  is  endowed  with  an  extraordi- 
nary bump  of  reverence. 

"Trinity"  was  founded  by  Elizabeth, 
and  it  takes  a  certain  glory  from  illustrious 
names  that  belong  to  it,  such  as  Sheridan, 
Steele,  Curran,  Grattan,  Moore,  Burke  and 
Goldsmith. 

Opposite  Trinity  College  is  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  and  this  has,  in  addition  to  its  at- 
tractions ot  architecture,  a  story  common 
to  many  ot  Dublin's  fine  buildings.  "  To 
love  what  is  great,  to  try  to  reach  it,  and  to 
fail,"  —  here  is  the  history  of  Ireland.  Al- 
ways sanguine,  the  Irishmen  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  were  so  sure  of  the  future 
greatness  of  their  country,  that  an  enor- 
mous building  was  erected  for  the  use  of 
Ireland's  Parliament,  a  building  which 
should  be  crediuble  to  the  capital  city  of 
an  independent  country. 

In  1800  came  the  Legislative  Union,  and 
the  poor  little  island  had  no  further  need 
of  her  Parliament  House.  The  Bank  of 
Ireland  purchased  the  building,  and  the 
beautiful,  lofty  rooms  are  now  used  for  its 
banking  purposes.  A  more  impressive, 
magnificent  structure  I  have  not  seen  in  any 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Great  Britain.  Very 
little  of  Parliamentary  glory  now  remains. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  used  by  the 
bank,  but  the  old  House  of  Lords  is  left  in 
its  original  state.  It  is  a  large,  dark  room 
of  carved  oak.  The  walls  are  hung  with 
tapestry,  the  gift  of  Mary  II.,  and  glorify- 
ing her  husband  by  representing  the  Siege 
of  Derryand  the  Battle  of  Boyne  Water. 
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The  heavy  oaken  table  occupies  the  central 
portion  of  the  room,  and  close  under  it  are 
pushed  the  chairs  of  the  old  Parliament, 
unused  for  seventy-four  years.  Statues  of 
sundry  Georges  gleam  white  against  the 
dark  oak,  and  at  the  head  of  the  room, 
where  the  woolsack  used  to  be,  stands 
George  III.  The  room  has  a  musty  odor, 
and  visiting  it  is  like  visiting  a  monument 
to  ambitious  Ireland's  hope. 

Phoenix  Park  is  a  gem  among  parks,  con- 
taining two  thousand  acres,  and  including 
hill,  valley,'  lake  and  wood.  There  are  fine 
drives  and  walks,  and  while  everything  is 
open  to  the  public,  without  cost  and  with- 
out restriction,  the  Park  is  in  perfect  order. 
We  were  fortunate  enough  to  witness  a 
mock  fight  of  red-coated  soldiers  upon  the 
green  known  as  the  "  fifteen  acres,"  and 
though  we  were  obliged  to  watch  it  from 
our  jaunting  car  while  one  of  the  unaccount- 
able British  showers  fell  from  a  bright  sky, 
we  found  it  very  enjoyable. 

Beyond  the  Park  are  the  Strawberry 
Hills,  acres  upon  acres,  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  the  culture  of  strawberries.  We  drove 
out  to  see  ths  Hills,  but  again  we  were  des- 
tined to  sit  as  models  of  patience,  while  the 
sun  shone  and  the  rain  fell  steadily. 

Meanwhile  an  old  woman  begged  the 
"  price  of  a  cup  of  tay,"  and  recogniztng  us 
as  Americans,  regaled  us  with  the  story  of 
her  sister,  who  years  ago  went  to  America, 
and  on  account  of  her  beauty,  married  her 
master.  The  inference  was,  cleariy,  that 
whoever  goes  to  America  having  pretty 
brown  eyes  and  hair,  and  a  fresh  face,  mar- 
ries her  master  and  neglects  her  relatives 
in  Ireland. 

She  further  told  us  of  an  Irishnuin  who, 


leaving  the  Hills,  "as  poor  as  the  most  of 
us,"  went  to  America,  became  wealthy, 
married  an  Irish  girl  of  his  own  class,  and 
came  back  to  the  hills,  '*to  help  Ireland, 
lady.  And  help  us  he  did,  too,  for  he  gave 
us  all  a  cup  of  tea,  and  some  cakes  and 
a  drink  ;  and  his  good  lady  played  the  pi- 
ano ;  and  then  they  gave  us  two  shillings 
all  around.    God  bless  'em ! " 

The  price  of  a  cup  of  "  tay  "  and  a  drink 
are  the  embodiment  of  blessing  and  **  help  " 
to  this  class  of  the  Irish.  They  have  hard- 
ly an  ambition  to  do  anything  better,  unless 
it  may  be  done  by  begging  or  emigrating  to 
America. 

The  "  Fingallions  "  are  a  tribe  of  Celts, 
living  just  outside  of  Dublin,  speaking  little 
English  and  rude  in  their  habits.  Said 
our  car  driver,  "They're  vulgar  in  their 
manners,  and  we  don't  really  confess  'em 
as  Irish." 

Glasnerin,  the  Catholic  Cemetery,  is  but 
forty  years  old,  but  it  is  admirably  planned, 
and  is  evidently  intended  to  be  a  magnifi- 
cent place,  growing  in  size  and  in  beauty 
with  the  years.  Curran  lies  here  under  a 
heavy  sarcophagus,  and  Daniel  O'Conneli 
under  a  Round  Tower  over  a  hundred  teet 
in  height.  O'Connell's  tomb,  in  the  crypt 
under  the  monument,  is  of  Irish  marbles, 
and  everywhere  are  wrought  the  Shamrock, 
the  harp,  and  the  Irish  wolf  dog,  while  the 
inscription  is :  "  My  body  to  Ireland,  my 
heart  to  Rome,  my  soul  to  heaven." 

Our  last  days  in  Ireland  were  spent  in 
Dublin,  and  I  am  heartily  glad  that  my  im- 
pressions of  Galway  were  not  my  strongest 
and  latest.  Else  I  might  have  thought  the 
Irish  all  Fingallions. 

Mary  S,  Deering. 
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AT  early  dawn  a  light  shower  had 
sparkled  down,  washing  the  world 
sweet  of  its  working-day  dust  and  grime, 
and  upon  the  purified  day  so  cool,  so  calm, 
so  bright,  the  sun  rose  goldenly  to  shine 
on  the  just  and  the  unjust  alike ;  to  illumine 
the  dew-impearled  shrubberies  of  the  quiet 
park  in  the  stately  avenue  pf  palaces,  and 
to  beam  like  a  smile  from  heaven,  in  the 
dull  corners  of  its  lowly,  unknown  neigh- 
bor, Follen  Court. 

The  sweet  Sunday  bells  sent  their  sil- 
very summons  through  the  else  silent  air  ; 
a  pleasant  clangor  that  aroused  to  sluggish 
life  the  late  sleepers  in  the  thronged 
houses  of  the  crowded  court,  who 
s^^gil^l^  to  doors  and  windows,  put  out 
heads  in  various  stage?  of  disarray, 
blinked,  sleepy-eyed,  at  the  sunshine,  and 
bethought  them  of  their  morning  sacrifice 
which  soon  emitted  unsavory  odors  of 
frying  bacon  and  Rio. 

In  an  untidy  room,  up  many  flights  of 
stairs,  a  sleeper  disturbed  by}  the  peal  of 
chimes,  stirred  on  her  pillow,  awoke,  and 
stared  awhile  with  wide,  innocent,  drowsy 
eyes  at  the  ray  of  gold  that  crept  through 
a  chink  in  the  broken  shutter  and  flickered 
athwart  the  dusty  floor.  But  conscious 
rather  of  the  dismal  dust  than  of  the 
cheery  sunbeam,  the  girl  turned  with  an 
impatient  sigh,  and  the  weary  lids  had 
dosed  sleepily  over  the  dreamful  eyes 
when  another  chime  pealed  from  the  grand 
belfry  near. 

Once  more  aroused,  she  knit  her  brows 
at  the  intrusive  sunbeam,  surveyed  the 
disordered  apartment  with  gathering  gloom 
on  her  face,  and  confronted  the  question  of 
the  bells.  Clasping  her  hands  among  the 
tangles  of  her  rippling  hair,  she  reflected, 
between  yawns  :  "  Shall  I  go  to  church  ? 
'  That's  the  question.'  I  suppose  it  is  a 
duty,  Grandpa  and  grandma  were  awfully 
strict  about  it  —  twice  a  day  regular,  and 
Sunday  Scho^  beside.  It  may  be  that 
they  were  right,  bnt  I  know  I  used  to 
think  it  made  it  a  day  of  hard  work  —  so 
much  of  it !  I  thought  a  good  many  things 
were  hard  in  those  days  —  but  oh  !  me, 
wouldn't  I  just    be   glad  enough  to  be 


back  there,  and  have  all  as  it  used  to  be  ? 
I'd  just  love  to  be  walking  under  the  elms 
to  church,  with  grandma  in  her  shiny  black 
bombatzine  and  poke  bonnet  —  can't  I  see 
her  as  plain  as  life  ?  a  bunch  of  June  roses 
and  funnel  in  her  hand.  Heigh-ho  !  Well 
—  times  are  changed,  and  not  bettered 
either.  Now  it  is  hard  work  and  nothing 
else,  week  in  and  week  out." 

She  gazed  drearily  at  the  heaps  of  litter 
near  the  window,  where  she  had  toiled  till 
late  at  night,  a  litter  of  shreds  of  stiff  mus- 
lin, bits  of  fine  wire,  scraps  of  colored 
tissue  paper,  surrounding  an  unsightly 
glue-pot  which  had  the  air  of  brandishing 
aloft  a  worn  brush  with  a  sticky  handle. 

But  the  bells  were  persistent  with  their 
question,  and  appeared  to  urge  it  in  a 
sweetly  solemn  appeal. 

Joyce  had  been  well  brought  up  in  her 
childhood,  and  old  habit  beckoned  her 
now  ;  but  the  poor  girl  was  her  own  mis- 
tress, too  much  alone  in  the  world  to  be 
kindly  bidden  to  the  performance  of  her 
duties,  and  so  overworked  that  she  inclined 
towards  the  luxury  of  rest,  and  a  late 
breakfast,  self-indulgencies  which  in  that 
hour  of  indolence  and  weariness  allured 
her  as  veritable  beatitudes. 

«  Well !  Sunday's  a  day  of  rest,  too ! " 
she  said,  seeking  to  justify  her  surrender. 
"  The  Bible  says  so.  And  I  need  it.  I'm 
tired  all  over  with  the  hurry  of  all  those 
yards  of  bridal  blossoms  —  a  spray  short, 
and  I  should  lose  Madame's  custom.  Her 
rule  is  ^  never  to  disappoint  her  patrons, 
and  never  to  be  disappointed  twice.'  She 
warned  me  that  'weddings  wait  for  no- 
body ; '  so  it  just  meant  twelve  o'clock, 
yes  !  and  one,  or  two,  or  three,  every  night 
last  week,  for  me.  I'm  just  worn  out,  and 
I  won't  try  to  get  up.  Church  may  be  a 
luxury  and  a  comfort  to  the  people  who 
can  go  and  recline  on  their  velvet  cushions, 
and  hear  some  great  creature  pour  forth 
eloquence,  and  have  their  souls  soothed  by 
splendid  music  and  all  that ;  but  if  I  should 
go  at  all,  it  must  be  to  some  dingy,  little, 
stufiy  chapel,  to  listen  to  a  man  who  speaks 
through  his  nose,  most  likely,  and  gets  off 
some  stupid  old  sermon  about  our  being 
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like  the  grasshoppers  in  our  own  sight,  or 
somebody  who  was  like  a  cake  that  was 
not  turned  I  The  last  time  I  went,  we 
had  the  grasshopper  text,  and  a  precious 
deal  of  good  I  got  out  of  it  1  I  did  not 
seem  to  myself  a  bit  like  one ;  but  I  did 
wish  I  could  feel  half  as  jolly.  .  .  .  No, 
I  won't  go  —  rU  stay  here  comfortably,  and 
rest  and  —  read  *  Nancy.*  That  is  a  sort 
of  duty,  for  Tibby  Trip  lent  it  to  me 
weeks  ago,  and  I  haven't  found  time  to  so 
much  as  open  it,  yet.  She'll  be  wanting 
it  next" 

"  Besides,"  added  Joyce,  as  a  sedatiye 
to  her  conscience,  "  it's  too  late  now." 

She  stretched  forth  her  hand  for  the 
book,  tattered  from  many  lendings, 
punched  the  pillow  hard  under  her  head, 
and  settled  herself  to  the  beguilements  of 
a  story  in  whose  heroine's  woes  and  suc- 
cesses she  forgot  her  own  hardships,  un- 
lovely surroundings,  and  hopelessness  of 
romance. 

Poor  little  girl !  dismissing  her  oppor- 
tunity easily,  with  the  careless  words  "  too 
late,"  she  delayed  as,  alas !  too  many  delay 
all  their  lives,  self-denial  of  the  small,  im- 
mediate fleeting  pleasure,  for  the  sake  of 
the  distant  but  great  and  lasting  good.  In- 
stead, stretching  her  weary  limbs  indo- 
lently, she  tired  her  overworn  eyes  with 
page  after  page,  until  hunger  drove  her 
from  her  slothful  indulgence. 

Arising  unrefreshed,  she  threw  on  care- 
lessly whatever  garments  came  to  hand, 
tucked  her  frowsy  hair  behind  her  pretty 
ears,  and  looked  the  very  goddess  of  dis- 
order as  she  went  spiritlessly  about  getting 
her  breakfast.  It  "really  wasn't  worth 
while  to  make  much  fuss  about  it,  so  near 
dinner  time,"  she  reflected,  as  kneeling  on 
the  hearth  she  essayed  to  coax  a  little  blaze 
to  flicker  up  among  the  gray  cinders.  But 
the  perverse  flame  refused  to  kindle  in 
the  neglected  grate,  and  having  smirched 
her  velvet-rose  cheek  in  vain,  she  crossly 
gave  it  up. 

"  It's  no  use  I  Everything  always  goes 
wrong ! "  she  declared,  sullenly,  as  if  Fate 
reallv  nourished  a  special  spite  against  her 
little  endeavors. 

Pushing  the  materials  of  her  work  into  a 
heap  on  one  comer  of  the  table,  she  lighted 


the  spirit  lamp  of  her  glue  pot  boiled  her 
coffee  over  it,  and  without  spreading  the 
doth,  made  a  hasty  repast,  with  a  sense  of 
the  discomfort  about  her  increasing  her  ir- 
ritability. 

Once,  indeed,  she  glanced  about  her  with 
a  taint  intention  of  regulating  matters,  and 
resolving  confusion  into  decency,  but  gave 
it  up  with  a  sigh  of  discontent  and  self- 
pity,  and  returned  to  her  book,  urged  by 
an  uncontrollable  desire  to  escape  from 
herself^  which  was  not  greatly  to  be  won- 
dered at. 

The  hours  slipped  on,  unnoted,  until 
the  sunbeam,  gliding  slowly  from  floor  to 
wall,  at  last  ceased  to  dance  across  the 
mote-flecked  gloom,  and  the  dull  room  was 
duller  for  the  loss  of  its  slender  ray.  A 
sudden  rude  thump  on  the  door  startled 
Joyce,  and  she  came  back  from  mushroom 
gatherings  and  comfortless  picnics  in  the 
rain,  to  call  out : 
"Who's  there?" 

"  Me,"  answered  a  pert,  unmusical  voice. 
Joyce  jumped  up,  and  warned  by  a  vis- 
ion of  herself  in  the  looking-glass,  discreet- 
ly opened  the  door  only  a  crack. 

"  Hello ! "  exclaimed  Sammy  Doyle,  his 
keen  eyes  surveying  her,  his  tone  expres- 
sing disapprobation  and  surprise. 

"Well,  Sammy?  What  is  it?"  shorUy 
and  sharply.    "  Be  quick ! " 

Sammy  was  certainly  quick  to  catch  the 
infection  of  ill-temper. 

"  There ! "  he  snapped,  and  thrust  at  her 
a  card  and  a  twisted  scrap  of  paper.  "  Fel- 
ler axed  me  to  fetch  it  up ;  gal  left  the  note 
fur  ye  I" 

With  this  exclamation  off  he  scampered, 
noisily  clattering  down  the  old  dark  stairs. 
The  "feller's"  card  was  merely  a  print- 
ed notice  of  the  hours  of  sennce  in  a  little 
chapel  hidden  away  somewhere  with  the 
tortuous  intricacies  of  FoUen  Court.  Joyce 
barely  glanced  at  it,  and  let  it  fall  from  her 
hand.  The  note  cost  her  more  time  and 
thought  It  was  a  soiled  scrap  of  a  lea^ 
torn  out  of  an  account  book  evidently,  and 
pencil* scrawled  with  an  invitation  of  anoth- 
er sort  from  that  the  card  contained : 

"Dear  Joyce: — We  are  all  going  up 
to  the  Belvidere,  and  you  must  come  too. 
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Steve  will  be  my  oscort,  0/ course,  and  Will 
Draper  requests  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany. Now  don't  dare  to  disappoint  us ; 
somebody  would  be  quite  heart-broken  tf 
you  should. 

TiBBY. 

Come  round  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  Tve  —  a  good  mind  —  not  to  go!" 
murmured  Joyce,  thoughtfully. 

Perhaps  a  vision  of  Sundays  long  ago  in 
her  sweet  country  home,  of  the  grandpar- 
ents' mild,  serene  laces,  of  the  ways  they 
had  approved,  came  to  her  as  she  hesitated 
over  the  crumpled  note.  She  had  never 
yielded  to  Tibby's  persuasions  to  join  her 
Sunday  pleasurings,  and  a  strong  reluc- 
tance to  surrender  was  still  upon'  her ;  but 
there  was  Will  Draper  expecting  her,  and 
it  amused  her  to  coquette  with  his  devo- 
tion ;  oh,  of  course  she  did  not  care  in  the 
least  for  him!  but  —  well  —  yes!  Smiles 
chased  the  dimples  over  her  brightening  face 
as  she  recalled  certain  speeches  boldly  ten- 
der, and  attentions  unequivocally  pro- 
nounced, and  she  elected  to  go  and  be 
amused.  Really  there  was  little  enough  of 
that  or  any  other  sort  of  diversion  in  her 
barren  life ! 

A  flush  of  emotion  painted  the  cheek 
that  was  lovely  despite  its  cinder  crock,  the 
dark  eyes  laughed  away  their  lassitude, 
and  with  quick,  light  touches,  giving  her- 
self no  time  for  farther  thought,  the  pretty 
sloven  wrought  magic  with  her  tangled 
tresses. 

In  an  hour  she  had  turned  the  key  on 
the  wretched  room,  glad  to  escape  from  its 
increased  untidyness,  and  in  her  fresh  toi- 
lette and  Smiling  comeliness,  was  bright- 
ening the  dull  Court  as  she  passed. 

Sammy,  who,  cherishing  an  ardent  am- 
bition of  rising  to  the  proud  eminence  of  a 
circus  star,  at  all  times  and  seasons  sedu- 
lously practiced  standing  on  his  head, 
caught  sight  of  her  in  his  inverted  position, 
and  unable  to  believe  his  eyes,  reversed 
himself  suddenly,  and  called  out,  with  much 
admiration  in  his  inflections : 

«/i^tf/-lo-o!" 

Responding  with  a  pleasant  nod,  Joyce 
hurried  on,  vaguely  conscious  ol  a  power 


that  might  yet  recall  her  to  that  dismal 
room  whose  drear  loneliness  was  haunted 
by  that  other  self,  whose  reproachful  voice 
she  vainly  sought  to  smother  and  forget. 

Tibby  was  arrayed  in  great  splendor,  and 
betrayed  delicious  consciousness  of  a  gor- 
geous sash,  for  which  her  soul  had  long 
hankered,  until  she  had  run  in  debt  to  se- 
cure the  expensive  luxury.  She  wore  an  air 
of  gayety,  which  was  an  excellent  imitation, 
though  not  wholly  concealing  the  fact  that 
Steve's  devotion  was  not  yet  so  reliable  as 
to  leave  her  in  general  unconcern. 

^'It  has  been  an  awfully  bothersome 
week,"  she  said,  "but  Tm  bound  we'll  have 
a  jolly  time  to-day,  to  make  up  for  it 
Now,  Will  is  going  with  Joyce,  so  you 
needn't  think  you  can  philander  round  her, 
sir !  He'll  look  out  for  you,  though  you 
have  got  a  keen  eye  for  a  pretty  girl, 
Steve." 

"  Of  course  I  have,"  said  Steve,  gallant- 
ly.   "Aint  I  looking  at  you?" 

"  Pshaw  !  /  know  you  !  But  seriously, 
doestCt  Joyce  look  perfectly  sweet  to-day  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say,"  rejoined  Steve,  unblush- 
ingly.  "  I've  no  eyes  for  any  one  else  when 
you  are  about,  Tib." 

"O  Steve!"  said  his  lady-love  pathet- 
ically, "if  you  only  hadn't  when  I  ain't ! " 

Meanwhile  Will  Draper  had  been  mak- 
ing sweet  confessions  with  his  fine  eyes, 
and  the  party  presently  set  off  in  great 
good  humor.  All  went  well  until  Tibby, 
finding  the  car  tedious,  proposed  walking 
part  of  the  way  through  the  park.  There, 
in  the  cool,  quiet  paths,  in  the  soft,  lilac- 
scented  air,  the  faint  regrets  she  had  re- 
fused to  encourage  stirred  in  Joyce's  breast, 
and  even  while  Will  elaborated  his  most 
gallant  compliment,  it  struck  across  her 
sharply  that  she  wished  she  had  not  come, 
that  this  was  no  place,  this  no  companion 
for  her.  She  became  aware  of  a  disagree- 
able incongruity  between  him  and  the  scene, 
of  a  coarseness  that  jarred  with  the  gra- 
ciousness  of  nature,  whose  gentle  influ- 
ences, while  they  touched  her  heart,  seemed 
to  reveal  in  him  a  florid  vulgarity  from 
which  she  shrank.  She  wondered  that  she 
could  ever  have  found  amusement  in  the 
attentions    which    now    seemed    imperti- 
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nences,  and  felt  soiled  and  disgraced  by  the 
consciousness  that  they  had  pleased  and 
flattered  her. 

"Don't!"  she  exclaimed  involuntarily, 
as  her  companion  broke  here  a  leaf  and 
there  a  twig  in  passing.  "  It  is  against  the 
rules." 

"  Who  cares  for  rules  ?  A  thing  I  never 
obeyed  in  my  life  I  Besides,  it's  an  honor 
to  breakanything  ioryouf  sake.  Ah  !  here 
is  a  Sweet  William  1  Won't  you  wear  it  — 
for  mine  ?  " 

"  But  I  never  break  rules,"  said  Joyce. 

"Don't  you,  indeed!"  and  his  tones, 
but  now  so  tender,  took  on  a  subtle  shade 
of  irony,  which  she  understood  only  too 
weU. 

Reddening  furiously  Joyce  debated  with- 
in^herself  whether  she  could  possibly  incur 
the  wrath  of  the  whole  party  and  withdraw 
from  it,  her  step  lingering  while  she  anx- 
iously reflected. 

"  Were  you  thinking  of  turning  back  ?  " 
Will  asked  mockingly. 

"No— at  least  —  perhaps  I  don't  incline 
to  tell  you  all  my  thoughts,"  said  Joyce, 
haughtily.  "You've  no  right  to  ask,"  she 
blundered  on,  striving  again  to  lull  her  con- 
science with  the  words  "  too  late." 

A  dark  flush  stained  his  cheek,  and  he 
darted  at  her  a  keen,  searching  glance ;  but 
something  in  her  downcast  faceappeared 
to  reassure  him. 

"  I  wish  I  had,'*  he  returned,  in  a  low, 
significant  tone.  "Maybe  I  shall  ask  for 
the  right  sometime.  You  wouldn't  be  very 
angry,  would  you  ?  " 

"What's  the  matter?  Who's  angry 
now  ?  "  demanded  Tibby,  in  her  loud,  gay 
voice. 

"  Nobody.  /  would  be  if  I  dared.  Miss 
Joyce  won't  accept  a  Sweet  William  Irom 
me,"  Will  explained. 

"  Oh  ! "  laughed  Tibby.  "  That's  right, 
Joyce.  Don't  you  be  a  receiver  ot  stolen 
posies ! " 

"Or  of  second-hand  attentions,"  mut- 
tered Steve. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  murmured  Tib- 
by. 

"Oh,"  with  an  aggravating  air  of  mys- 
tery, **  never  you  mind." 


"But  I  do  mind!  And  what's  more,  I 
will  know !    There  now,  Stephen  Bray !  " 

Thus  put  upon  his  mettle,  Stephen 
pfoved  refractory  and  non-committal,  and 
in  consequence  the  party  had  lost  much  of 
its  joyousness  by  the  time  the  Belvidere 
was  gained.  Stephen,  who  liked  Joyce 
heartily  himself,  resented  the  airs  of  appro- 
priation which  Draper  assumed,  aod  emu- 
lous ol  that  individual's  brilliancy,  foolish- 
ishly  sought  for  witty  inspiration  in  numer- 
ous glasses  of  Pilsner  beer.  Tibby  waxed 
cross  with  him  because  of  his  perverseness, 
and  took  her  revenge  in  ostentatious  flirt- 
ing with  an  acquaintance  who  came  alongr. 

Joyce,  unhappy  in  the  consciousness  of 
so  much  wrangling  and  dissension,  of  which 
she  was  in  some  degree  the  cause,  sat  apart 
in  a  balcony,  looking  out  into  the  swaying^ 
treetops,  or  watching  the  pale  stars  shine 
out  in  the  rosy  twilight,  and  wished  and 
wished  that  she  had  not  come. 

Keener  still  were  her  vain  regrets  when 
gay  strains  of  music  floated  out  from  the 
pavilion,  and  Will  persecuted  her  with  en- 
treaties to  join  the  dancers. 

"  I  cannot,  indeed.  Pray  don't  ask  roe," 
she  urged,  in  distress.  *'  I  never  did  such 
a  thing  in  my  life." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  must !  Come,  don't  be  a 
prude  !  Where's  the  harm  ?  I  know  you 
haven't  the  heart  to  disappoint  me  so. 
There's  nothing  I  wouldn't  do  for  you." 

"I  would  rather  not,"  she  answered 
again  and  again,  in  pleading  tones,  that 
only  made  her  cavalier  think  her  on  the 
verge  of  yielding,  and  led  him  to  renew  the 
attack  with  redoubled  ardor.  How  bitterly 
she  detested  him  for  his  persistent  selfish- 
ness, herself  for  being  there  to  be  so  per- 
secuted !  At  last  he  forgot  discretion,  and 
caught  both  her  hands,  endeavoring  to  draw 
her  upon  the  floor. 

"Mr.  Draper,  you  must  not  attempt 
that,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  restrained  voice, 
her  eyes  flashing  into  his. 

Then  he  understood,  and  dropping  her 
hands  with  ftide  abruptness,  turned  on  his 
heel,  but  not  before  she  had  seen  his  face 
darken,  and  heard  him  mutter  angrily. 
Sinking  again  into  the  secluded  seat,  Joyce 
thought  bitterly: 
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"I  am  only  a  spoil-sport.  Why,  why 
did  I  come  ?  I  knew  this  was  no  place  for 
me,  that  I  could  not  do  as  the  rest  do.  And 
now  they  will  despise  roe  and  think  I  con- 
sider myself  above  above  them.  Oh, 
dear/'' 

Leaning  back  in  her  dusky  comer,  she 
presently  perceived  her  baffled  attendant 
sulkily  lolling  over  the  balcony  rail  not  far 
distant,  smoking  and  watching  the  dancers 
below.  To  him,  Steve  at  that  moment  ad- 
vanced with  an  uncertain  step,  and  c!ap- 
ping  him  on  the  shoulder,  demanded : 

"  How's  this  ?  Can't  you  fetch  her,  my 
boy?" 

«  No ! "  snarled  Will.  "Confounded  lit- 
tle Puritan  humbug  1 " 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  so !  Where  is  she, 
Billy?" 

"I  don't  know,  and  be  hanged  if  I  care  I " 

Draper  spoke  surlily,  and  shaking  oif  his 
companion,  walked  away. 

The  next  minute  Steve  found  her  by  al- 
most stumbling  over  her,  seated  himself  by 
her  side,  and  .with  a  good  humored  famil- 
iarity that  excited  infinite  disgust,  felicitat- 
ed himself  on  the  general  ordering  of 
things,  emphasizing  his  content  with  un- 
pleasant freedom  of  speech. 

**  You  and  me'U  just  sit  here  cosy  like, 
and  let  the  others  go.  I  like  you  fustrate. 
Think  you're  a*splendid  garl,  lots  splendid- 
er  than  Tib,  any  day.  She';j  a  h'ttle  fool. 
Say,  she's  jealous  of  me  an'  you.  How's 
that?  She's  a  keen  'un.  So's  Draper. 
Billy  thinks  he  can  see  through  millstones 
that  nobody  else  can't.  He's  foxy !  Find 
he's  mistaken  one  of  these  days,  I  should- 
n't wonder.  There's  other  fellers  besides 
him  has  their  eye  teeth  cut,  I  guess.  Say, 
don't  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  him." 
He  sunk  his  voice  to  a  mysterious  whisper 
in  imparting  this  caution.  "  Take  a  friend's 
advice,  and  give  him  a  wide  berth.  Just 
you  stick  by  me  and  I'll  stick  by  you." 

Would  the  evening  never  end,  Joyce 
wondered,  in  desperation,  shrinking,  half- 
terrified,  from  Steve,  who  was  showing 
himself  in  a  new  light  She  was  thankful 
when  Tibby  came  up  at  last,  even  though 
there  was  an  unpleasant  spark  in  her  eye, 
and  a  covert  sneer  in  her  tone  towards 
Joyce  that  was  full  of  insult.    She  haughti- 


ly insisted  on  refreshments,  and  appropri- 
ated Steve's  arm  with  a  wonderful  air ;  he 
was  anxious  to  bestow  the  other  on  Joyce, 
but  she  refused  a  support  so  dubious,  and 
meekly Tollowed  alone.  At  the  little  table 
to  which  she  conveyed  them,  Tibby  was 
loftily  patronizing,  and  she  ordered  ice 
cream  for  Joyce  in  a  way  which  made  that 
unhappy  young  person  secretly  wish  she 
would  quarrel  outright  and  have  done. 

"  I  wonder  if  she  imagines  that  /  want 
him!"  thought  Joyce,  with  rising  scorn. 
''As  Ml  could/" 

Steve  capped  the  climax  of  disaster  by 
ordering  a  schoppen  of  some  sort  of  un- 
wholesome beverage,  and  spilling  two- 
thirds  of  the  same  over  the  chief  giory  of 
Tibby's  toilette,  her  gorgeous  sash,  and 
thereby  ruining  it  forever,  as  well  as  secur- 
ing the  utter  failure  of  their  "good  time." 

Fortunately,  no  one  now  cared  to  stay 
any  longer,  and  the  hope  of  speedy  release 
sustained  Joyce  in  the  trials  that  awaited 
her,  when  Draper,  evidently  ashamed  of 
his  ill  humor,  strove  to  make  amends  by 
redoubled  gallantry. 

That,  also,  was  "  too  late." 

Home  at  last ! 

How  she  flew  up  ihe  rickety  stairs,  tore 
open  her  door,  and  bolted  it  behind  her, 
though  no  one  thought  of  following  her. 
Mechanically  she  lighted  her  lamp,  laid 
carefully  away  her  best  hat,  and  then  drop- 
ping in  a  despondent  heap  on  the  floor,  sur- 
rendered tp  a  passion  of  stormy  sobs  and 
tears. 

"  Such  a  nasty,  disagreeable,  disappoint- 
ing day  I "  she  complained.  "  Til  never  go 
with  them  again,  never/  To  think  that 
Tibby  can  be  so  mean,  and  he  so  —  so  de- 
testable ! " 

The  passion  spent,  she  looked  forlornly 
about  her,  and  confessed  with  a  penitent 
sob. 

"  But  I  blame  them  when  it's  my  own 
fault  I  knew  better  than  to  go.  I  have 
done  the  things  I  ought  not  to  have  done, 
and  have  lef^  undone  those  things  which 
I  ought  to  have  done.  There's  no  health 
in  me,  and  I'm  a  miserable  sinner." 

While  laying  away  her  ribbons  her  eyes 
fell  upon  the  litde  worn  Bible,  her  grand- 
father's gift,  which  it  had  been  her  invari- 
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able  custom  to  read  in  every  Sunday  night 
She  put  out  her  hand,  but  drew  it  hastily 
back,  and  shook  her  head. 

"  No,"  she  sighed,  "  I  must  not  touch 
you,  little  book,  after  such  a  Sunday.  I 
have  been  too  bad!  How  I  wish  the 
whole  wretched  day  could  be  blotted  out, 
and  I  could  begin  again !  I  might  have 
been  so  good  and  right  and  happy ! " 

Supperless,  and  too  dispirited  to  try  to 
make  herself  comfortable,  Joyce  crept  to 
bed  and  lost  her  woes  in  sleep. 

The  week  days  to  which  she  awoke, 
crowded  with  close,  incessant  work,  gave 
her  small  time  for  brooding  over  regrets. 
As  they  wore  on,  Tibby,  soothed  by  Steve, 
forgot  her  "  tiffi"  and  ran  in  to  "  make  up" 
She  needed  Joyce's  help  about  a  new  piece 
of  finery,  so  she  readily  enough  proposed 
that  bygones  should  be  bygones,  and  hoped 
Joyce  wouldn't  be  stiff  about  it.  Once, 
also,  Steve  waylaid  her  in  the  Court,  hav- 
ing something  serious  to  impart,  and  going 
clumsily  enough  about  it. 

"  What  I  said  about  Bill  Draper,"  he  be- 
gan, "  ril  stand  to,  of  course.  But  don't 
let  on  to  him  about  it,  or  there'll  be  an  aw- 
ful row.  I  can  prove  what  I  said,  but,  you 
see,  it's  none  of  my  business,  and  I  don't 
want  to  interfere." 

^  But  you  did  not  say  anything  In  partic- 
ular." 

•*  Oh,  well !  I  hinted  enough,  you  know. 
And  maybe  It  would  do  you  no  harm  to  re- 
member it  either.  Bill's  a  gay  chap ;  some- 
times I  reckon  he  goes  too  far.  I'd  be 
sorry  enough  to  see  you  come  to  grief,  — 
that  I  would.  But  enough  said.  I  hope 
you  won't  mention  it" 

"  You  may  be  sure  of  that  If  I  don't 
thank  you  it  is  because  I  have  no  sort  of 
interest  in  —  In  the  person  you  speak  of." 

"  I'm  powerful  glad  of  that ! "  said  Steve, 
heartily,  adding  in  a  doubtful  tone,  "  if  yt>u 
nftan  it" 

Joyce,  heartily  sick  of  the  whole  affair, 
and  ashamed  of  her  part  in  it,  was  too  glad 
to  drop  it  out  of  her  thoughts  to  feel  any 
curiosity  about  Steve's  reiterated  insinua- 
tions. 

Another  Sunday  dawned,  but  no  sweet 
"bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky "  gladdened 


the  world.  To  the  last  moment  of  the 
working  hours  Joyce  had  toiled,  having  re- 
solved to  sweep  and  garnish  her  room,  and 
leave  no  labor  for  the  morrow,  which  should 
be  lived  aright  It  had  comforted  her  aU 
the  week,  to  plan  out  her  atonement,  and 
she  rather  revelled  in  the  Idea  of  specially 
hard  benches,  and  grasshoppery  texts  ;  no 
fascinating  pages  of  romance  should  be- 
guile her  again,  no  festival  attire,  or  pleas- 
uring that  was  no  pleasure.  Let  what 
would  come,  she  would  henceforth  do  the 
thing  she  knew  to  be  right,  and  at  all  events 
escape  from  that  accusing  other  self  that 
had  such  power  to  torture.  And  now  she 
opened  her  eyes  to  be  aware  of  a  throbbing 
ache  in  her  temples,  and  a  dull,  incessant 
drip  of  rain  against  the  window-panes. 

"  Things  never  turn  out  as  one  expects," 
she  thought,  regretfully,  as  she  lay  quietly 
on  her  pillow,  her  eyes  resting  on  the  card 
of  the  chapel  service,  stuck  In  the  frame 
of  her  looking-glass.  "  I  meant  that  noth- 
ing should  hinder  me  from  going  there  to- 
day. I  am  going  to  be  very  respectful  in 
my  heart  to  the  man  who  of  course  speaks 
through  his  nose,  and  try  to  be  good  enough 
to  make  up  for  all  that  miserable  folly. 
And  now  I  can't  stir.  Well  I  by  and  by, 
when  my  head  gets  better,  I  win  read  in 
my  Bible,  and  preach  myself  a  sermon,  if  I 
happen  on  the  right  text" 

A  restful  sense  of  Sunday  was  about  her, 
even  In  her  pain,  and  the  patter  of  the  r:un 
soon  lulled  her  into  a  soft  slumber,  from 
which  she  awoke  refreshed.  Mrs.  Doyle, 
coming  to  the  door  to  beg  a  "  sup  of  milk," 
if  she  could  spare  it,  was  filled  with  kindly 
concern  to  find  her  ailing,  and  would  insist 
on  stopping  to  make  a  cup  of  tea,  that 
would  do  her  "  a  power  of  good." 

"  You  should  not  trouble  yourself,"  said 
Joyce,  gratefully ;  **  with  all  you  have  to  do, 
too,  Mrs.  Doyle." 

"  Sure,  and  what  is  neighbors  good  for  if 
not  to  be  neighborly  and  lend  a  hand  when 
it's  required?"  was  Mrs.  Do}le's  cheery 
and  sensible  reply.  "Now,  just  you  sit 
quiet,  dear,  whilst  I  dress  the  bed  and  boild 
ye  a  bit  of  a  fire,  for  it's  a  dull  day  in- 
deed." 

Much  comforted  by  the  care  and  the  cup 
of  tea,  Joyce  could  not  refrain  firom  laogh- 
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inga  little  after  Mrs.  Doyle's  departure, 
and  saying  to  herself: 

"  If  one  can't  go  to  the  sermon,  the  ser- 
mon contrives  to  come  to  one  all  the  same. 
But  I  never  thought  the  text  would  march 
in  on  Mrs.  Doyle's  two  feet !  *  Love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.'  And  a  very  good  ser- 
mon it  was  too." 

The  headache  wore  itself  way,  but  the 
dismalness  of  the  day  deepened.  The  lead- 
en sky  brooded  darkly,  and  swept  in  pas- 
sionate gusts  of  rain  that  made  rivulets  of 
the  gutters  in  the  Court,  and  in  the  park  of 
the  stately  square  near  by,  beat  on  the 
drenched,  heavy-headed  roses,  and  scat- 
tered their  white  and  golden  petals  on  the 
sodden  paths. 

The  evening  bells  rang  out  with  melan- 
choly cadence  as  Joyce  peered  forlornly 
through  her  window,  watching  a  wet,  shin- 
ing umbrella  bobbing  along  the  sidewalk. 
Before  it  was  out  of  sight  another  came, 
and  another,  and  Joyce,  suddenly  bright- 
ening, demanded  of  herself: 

•*  Why  should  not  /  take  my  umbrella  out 
for  a  walk?" 

Glad  ot  any  excuse  to  leave  her  lonely 
room,  she  donned  her  old  every-day  hat 
that  no  sort  of  weather  could  damage,  her 
worn  and  serviceable  water-proof  cloak, 
and  equipped  with  the  ancient  umbrella, 
sallied  forth. 

Having  no  clear  notion  of  where  she 
would  go,  she  followed  an  umbrella  that 
turned  corners,  passed  over  crossings,  and 
threaded  lanes  with  a  security  of  its  own 
intentions  and  destination  that  was  really 
captivating.  Other  umbrellas  fell  into  line, 
from  this  and  that  cross  street,  nor  faltered 
nor  furled,  until  from  an  open  doorway  a 
ray  of  light  streamed  out  on  the  wet  flags, 
and  a  few  voices,  blended  in  an  old  familiar 
strain,  greeted  and  gave'  them  welcome. 

As  Joyce  had  foreseen,  the  seats  were 
cusbionless  and  hard,  the  interior'  was 
bare  and  plain,  even  to  poverty.  But  the 
preacher  did  not  speak  through  his  nose, 
nor  blow  the  ram's  horns  of  denunciation 
against  the  ramparts  of  the  evil  doers.  He 
ministered  unto  them  manna,  and  the  wine 
of  life,  and  the  oil  of  gladness,  lightening 
the  burdens  of  the  weary  with  tender  prom- 
ises, and  pouring  hope  into  despondent 


hearts.  Together  they  lifted  up  their  voice 
in  praise,  together  they  lifted  up  their 
hearts  in  prayer,  and  departed,  comforted, 
with  a  blessing. 

In  the  porch,  the  two  or  three  who  had 
gathered  together  paused  to  exchange 
words  of  friendly  greeting,  and  there  it  hap- 
pened that  a  matronly  woman,  whose  beam- 
ing countenance  was  pleasant  to  behold, 
accosted  Joyce  in  a  motherly  way. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  my  dear,"  giving  her 
hand  a  warm  clasp.  "  I  hope  you'll  come 
again." 

"*  Thank  you,"  said  Joyce,  gratefully. 
"  And  I  am  glad  I  came ;  it  seems  almost 
like  coming  home." 

"Don't  it?  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say 
so.  You  must  *come  home'  often  then, 
my  dear.  Good  evening,  Mr.  Burgoyne ;  - 
wet,  aint  it  ?  You  gave  us  a  good  talking 
to  to-night.  It  will  be  staff  and  stay  to  me 
all  through  the  week,  and  rod,  too,"  she 
added,  laughing,  "  if  I  forget  to  live  it  out 
Oh,  let  me  introduce  you  to  —  what's  your 
name,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Joyce  Drayton,"  she  answered,  and  the 
next  moment  her  hand  lay  in  the  friendly 
clasp  of  the  clergyman,  and  his  kindly  eyes 
had  recognized  in  her  the  forlorn  little  fig- 
ure with  the  wistful,  appealing  face,  that 
not  long  before  had  moved  his  heart  to  pity, 
and  perhaps  inspired  many  of  his  tender 
and  compassionate  words. 

"  We  shall  be  always  glad  to  welcome 
you,"  he  told  her. 

"  Be  sure  you  come  again,  my  dear,"  ad- 
ded the  motherly  woman,  as  Joyce  went 
her  ways. 

How  pleasant  it  seemed  to  her  out  in  the 
wet  night,  where  the  lights  from  the  houses 
cast  cheery  reflections  on  the  dimpling 
pools,  and  the  rain  pattered  like  a  sociable 
little  gossip,  on  the  pavement.  She  re- 
called and  wondered  at  the  forlorn  sense  of 
loneliness  and  Iriendlessness  that  had  beset 
her  as  she  had  spiritlessly  followed  the 
motherly  woman's  umbrella,  not  knowing, 
hardly  caring  whither. 

And  now,  although  she  was  as  much 
alone,  and  the  night  even  more  dismal  than 
before,  she  walked  on  softly,  smiling  and 
comforted,  because  an  earnest  voice  had 
spoken  to  her  nobler  nature,  a  genial  soul 
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had  greeted  her  in  homely,  hearty  fashion, 
a  hand  or  two  had  been  stretched  out  to 
her  in  a  warn,  strong  clasp  of  friendliness 
that  pleased  yet  puzzled  her,  so  unlike  was 
it  to  the  light  and  flippant  ways  of  her  late 
associates. 

^  It  cheered  and  allured  her  to  be  so  kind- 
ly urged  to  come  again,  and  her  heart  was 
stirred  by  feelings  which  she  could  hardly 
fathom,  as  she  said  to  herself,  with  a  smile 
and  a  sigh,  "I  had  forgotten  that  I  was  worth 
saving." 

Tibby,  urged  on  by  Draper,  who  valued 
blessings  chiefly  as  they  took  their  flight, 
and  Steve,  secretly,  for  his  own  sake,  made 
a  long  struggle  against  Joyce's  defection. 
Draper's  weapons  were  his  devotion,  —  in 
which  he  had  great  faith, —  and  a  light 
play  of  ridicule  at  all  things  '*  Puritanical,'* 
which  should  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
shaming  Joyce  out  of  her  "  piety  and  pro- 
priety," and  show  his  own  superiority  of 
intellect.  Steve  planned  excursions  by  wa- 
ter and  land,  Tibby  enjoyed  herself  in  pre- 
paring temptations  in  the  shape  of  new  and 
captivating  bits  of  finery  for  her  friend,  and 
Draper  used  to  the  uttermost  his  fine  eyes 
and  clever  tongue  to  the  same  end. 

Fortunately  for  Joyce  it  was  no  longer  a 
temptation;  she  hardly  needed  to  recall 
the  horror  of  that  misspent  day,  the  disgust 
with  which  her  companions  had  inspired 
her.  She  could  not  understand  how  it 
was;  that  having  once  tasted  the  apples  of 
Sodom,  one  should  ever  deliberately  make 
bis  whole  diet  of  such  bitter  truit.  She 
only  knew  that  she  looked  forward  with 
quiet  joy  to  the  hour  of  meeting  with  the 
handful  of  men  and  women  whose  simple, 
earnest  goodness  somehow  glorified  the 
bare  little  chapel  in  her  eyes,  whose  friend- 
ly interest  cheered  and  sustained  her,  and 
was  "  daily  bread  "  to  her  heart :  and  that 
she  was  helped  through  each  long  week  to 
bear  its  trials,  toils  and  privations  by  the 
words  she  heard  there, — words  of  strength 
and  good  cheer,  that  so  answered  to  one  or 
another  of  her  unspoken,  special  needs,  as 
to  greatly  comfort  and  strengthen  her. 

Sunday,  with  its  three  services,  no  long- 
er seemed  hard  work  to  Joyce.  "But  then, 
it  is  all  so  different,"  she  reflected.    "  Par- 


son Wicks  used  to  tenify  us  with  the  Law, 
and  make  our  scared  souls  shiver  at  the 
exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  and  its  awful 
wages.  I  had  really  no  sort  of  capacity  for 
such  suffering;  it  gave  me  the  horrors, 
and  I  forgot  it  as  fast  as  I  could.  But  Mr. 
Burgoyne  talks  to  us  of  the  gospel^  and 
shows  us  the  exceeding  bliss  of  blessed- 
ness. We  don*t  seem  to  have  much  time 
for  hating  Satan  or  thinking  about  him,  we 
are  so  taken  up  with  loving  and  helping 
one  another." 

In  one  of  their  meetings  in  the  pordi. 
Mr.  Burgoyne  asked  Joyce  if  she  wouM 
not  take  a  class. 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  need  to  be  Uught  myself.  I 
am  not  fit  to  teach,"  she  answered,  hum- 
bly. 

"I  think  you  would  be  very  helpful 
among  the  little  ones.  1 1  is  a  happy  part  of 
our  destiny  that  the  least  is  of  use  to  the 
greatest,  the  highest  to  the  lowliest.  No 
one  can  be  spared ;  each  is  important  in 
his  own  place  and  way,  like  the  notes  that 
compose  a  grand  harmony." 

Mr.  Burgoyne  hardly  needed  Joyce  as  a 
teacher  in  so  small  a  school,  but  he  knew 
that  Joyce  needed  the  experience,  the  new 
interest  it  would  weave  into  the  web  of  her 
lonely  life;  so  four  small  children,  sweet 
and  fractious,  shy  and  confiding,  were  giv- 
en into  her  care  for  an  hour,  that  was  by 
no  means  the  least  pleasant  of  those  that 
made  uf^her  Sundays.  What  methods  she 
had  to  invent  to  break  Bobby  Leech  from 
swinging  his  feet  and  kicking  out  the  toes 
of  his  slippers !  bow  she  racked  her  powers 
of  persuasion  to  keep  Tommy  Jackson's  ri- 
otous spirit  in  happy  order  !  Totty  Strong 
was  inatttentive,  and  Pinkie  Prosser  diffi- 
cultly shy.  At  first  it  was  no  easy  task  to 
govern  those  little  innocent-eyed,  mischiev- 
ous bits  of  humaiiity,  but  love  conquered 
them  ;  and  then  when  they  came  to  love 
her  in  return,  to  scramble  for  the  first  kiss 
and  the  seat  of  honor  beside  her,  to  crowd 
about  her  knees  with  the  utter,  appeah'ng 
confidence  of  child-hearts,  when  now  and 
again,  weary  of  enforced  pn^riety  of  con- 
duct, a  drowsy  head  crushed  its  silken 
curls  against  her  shoulder,  and  a  chemb 
went  fast  asleep,  it  seemed  that  all  una- 
wares, even  as  buds  unfold  into  blossoms. 
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mething  new  and  beautiful  had  unfolded 
in  her  life. 

For  a  long  and  self-denying  course  ot 
good  behaviour,  Joyce  gave  her  children 
the  reward  ot  a  picnic  in  the  Park.  As  she 
was  marshalling  her  excited  flock  down  the 
Court,  holding  Totty  with  one  hand,  a 
lunch  basket  in  the  other,  and  keeping  anx- 
ious eyts  out  upon  the  boys,  Mr.  Burgoyne 
met  the  party,  perceived  her  diflficulties,  re- 
lieved her  of  the  basket,  and  assumed  the 
control  of  the  flightier  members  of  the  ex- 
pedition, who  were  quite  beside  themselves 
with  delight,  fancying  that  he  was  going 
too. 

"  I  wish  I  could,"  he  said  to  Joyce,  but  I 
have  a  sadder  duty  to  perform.  I  am  on 
my  way  to  visit  a  dying  woman  who  has 
sent  for  me.  I  hope  you  will  all  enjoy  your 
holiday." 

"  I  am  sorry  we  are  so  late,"  said  Joyce. 
**  I  wanted  to  give  the  children  a  long  af- 
ternoon in  the*  Park,  but  there  were  several 
detentions,  and  now  we  shall  harclly  have 
time  to  feed  ourselves  and  the  swans  before 
we  turn  back." 

"  Oh,  don't  cut  the  children's  treat  short ; 
they  do  not  have  one  every  day.  Suppose 
I  come  for  you  ?  That  would  give  you  un- 
til sunset."  ■ 

"Oh,  will  you?" 

"May  I?" 

Only  two  little  words,  that  in  themselves 
had  no  power  surely  to  make  her  eyes 
droop,  her 'cheek  flush  softly,  her  heart 
thrill  with  sudden  joy.  Perhaps  it  was  in 
his  tone  then,  the  lingering  touch  of  his 
hand,  or  his  eyes,  that  for  a  moment  looked 
steadfastly,  questiouingly  into  her  own. 

Joyce  convoyed  her  children  to  a  certain 
green,  shadowy  nook,  where  a  spring  of 
cool  water  bubbled  in  a  fern-fringsd  grotto, 
and  the  innocent  revellers  consumed  buns 
and  lady-fingers  with  joyous  relish,  and 
tumbled  and  frolicked  on  the  grass  regard- 
less of  their  best  raiment 

As  they  strolled  through  the  quiet  paths, 
when  tired  of  boisterous  play,  a  curve 
brought  them  to  the  spot  where — it  seemed 
ages  ago — Joyce  had  refused  the  stolen 
flower,  and  her  heart  sickened  within  her 
at  the  thought  of  what  might  have  been,  — 
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the  wretched,  hopeless  fate  into  which  she, 
in  her  folly  and  thoughtlessness,  might 
have  been  betrayed,  but  for  the  Providence 
that  had  guided  her  feet  to  other  ways. 
But  there  was  a  strange  content  in  her 
breast  which  would  not  let  her  harbor  dark 
fancies  in  that  glad  hour.  She  seemed  as 
one  on  whom  some  bright  spell  had  been 
laid  which  made  her  smile  more  tender,  her 
voice  more  sweet,  her  gentleness  more  be- 
nignant to  the  children  as  she  sang  to 
them,  or  told  them  stories,  or  taught  them 
pretty  games. 

At  sunset,  as  the  little  ones  sported  on 
the  pebbly  margin  of  the  lake,  and  cast 
crumbs  to  the  swans,  while  Joyce,  resting 
on  a  seat  under  the  willows,  kept  watch 
over  them,  a  long  shadow  grew  on  the  path, 
and  Mr.  Burgoyne  joined  her. 

"I  wonder  how  you  found  us?"  said 
Joyce. 

"I  followed  —  the  swans,"  he  answered. 

How  strangely  quiet  and  grave  he  looked. 
Even  the  kindly  smile  had  quite  faded  from 
his  lips,  and  left  no  after  glow.  Joyce  felt 
a  sudden  weight  drop  heavily  on  her  spir- 
its, but  tried  to  fancy  that  the  shadow  in 
his  face  came  from  the  sad  scene  he  had 
so  lately  witnessed,  and  gently  questioned 
him. 

"  No,  I  did  not  see  the  end ;  but  there 
is  no  hope  Death  is  not  always  a  sad  ex- 
perience ;  much  oftener  it  is  life.  In  her 
case  it  has  been  so.  Her  story  is  one  of 
injury  and  patience,  unrelenting  wrong,  and 
the  forgiveness  of  a  great  love." 

"  May  I  hear  about  her  ?  " 

Mr.  Burgoyne  gave  her  a  swift,  almost 
pitiful  glance,  pondered  a  little,  ahd  said, 
reluctantly : 

"  I  am  afraid  It  will  hurt  you  too  deeply." 

Troubled  at  the  change  she  felt  in  him, 
conscious  of  a  strange  anxiety  to  know 
what  he  was  loth  to  tell,  Joyce  said : 

"  It  may  pain  me  for  her  sake,  but  in  no 
other  way  can  it  hurt  me." 

"  It  is  not,  I  fear,  an  uncommon  story. 
Gross  unkindness  and  neglect  hare  wrought 
a  cruel  work.  In  her  girlhood,  not  so  long 
past,  I  think  she  must  have  been  singularly 
pretty,  and  alas  I  perhaps  not  singularly 
thoughtless.  She  attracted  the  fancy  of  a 
man  whose  face  and  manners  dazzled  her, 
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and  ia  defiance  of  her  friends,  who  knew 
him  as  she  could  not,  left  her  home  to  be- 
come his  wife.  He  soon  tired  of  her,  as  it 
seems  is  his  habit,  neglected  to  provide  for 
•her,  abused  her  affection,  ignored  her 
rights,  and  finding  that  she  clung  to  him 
through  all,  finally  deserted  her.  Some  re- 
dress she  might  have  had,  but  as  she  pa- 
thetically said  to  me,  '  Could  the  law  give 
me  back  his  love?'  She  was  long  past 
tears,  but  I  was  not,  when  she  said  with  a 
look  ot  saintly  patience,  *  I  no  longer  com- 
plain ;  I  needed  a  bitter  lesson.'  She  left 
a  very  tender  and  forgiving  message  for 
her  husband." 

"  Is  he  not  with  her,  at  such  an  hour  ?" 

"  No,  she  is  dying  as  she  has  lived,  alone 
and  friendless." 

"  Surely,  that  ought  not  to  be  !  Might  I 
not  go  to  her  and  serve  her  ?  "  asked  Joyce. 
"It  wotfld  only  be  doing  as  I  would  be 
done  by." 

"I  think  not.     Mrs.  —  " 

He  stopped  so  abruptly  that  Joyce  looked 
up  in  surprise. 

**  Draper,"  he  went  on,  reluctantly ;  "  the 
dying  woman  is  William  Draper's  wife.  I 
will  see  that  she  is  cared  for." 

"William  Draper  ?  Why,  I  know  him  /  " 
said  Joyce,  simply.  "  Can  it  be  that  he  had 
a  wife  }  He  never  spoke  of  her,"  indig- 
nantly. 

**  No,  I  suppose  he  did  not" 

JSo  !  Mr.  Burgoyne  had  heard  something. 
He  had  feared  to  pain  her.  He  would  not 
look  at  her  now,  delicately  wishing,  per- 
haps, Xo  spare  her  the  shame  of  self  betray- 
al. And  what  did  this  subtle  change  in 
him  mean  ?  Did  he  despise  her  ?  No 
doubt ;  for  remembering  that  hateful  epi- 
sode, she  ^ncerely  despised  her  old,  vain 
.self. 

After  a  heavy  pause,  Mr.  Burgoyoe,  with 
a  perceptible  .jeffort,  began  to  talk  of  the 
<children,  but. in  a  quiet  tone  that  seemed  to 
put  her  coldly  far  away. 

The  setting  sun  painted  the  sky  with  tt€ 
;last  roses,  and  Joyce  felt  that  with  it,  all  the 
brightness  of  her  ,tiie  was  fading  into  a 
<cold,  hopeless  gloom. 

"Come,  children,". «h 2  said,  *'our  holi- 
day is  ended ;  we  must  go." 
Patiently  she  habited  .the  restless  mites 


in  hats  and  wraps,  while  Mr.  Burgoyne 
stood  waiting  and  watching  the  sky. 

"  Have  you  found  the  day  tiresome  ? " 
he  asked,  as  they  walked  on  slowly,  glanc- 
ing down  on  her  face,  whence  all  the  soft 
brightness  had  vanished. 

"  I  found  it  pleasant  at  first,  —  too  pleas- 
ant, I  suppose,  to  last,"  she  answered,  qui- 
etly. 

"  Forgive  me  for  my  share  in  that,"  he 
said,  kindly.  "  I  am  sorry  to  have  grie\'cd 
you ;  perhaps  I  was  wrong  to  tell  you,  — 
but  —  you  would  have  known  it  soon." 

"  I  should  never  have  known  ;  it  is  not 
that.  1  am  sorry  to  have  lost  your  good 
opinion,"  faltered  Joyce. 

"Do  you  value  my  good  opinion  so 
much?" 

"Too  much  to  lose  it  for  —  for  suchz 
mistake." 

"Is  it  a  mistake  ?  Ah,  child !  do  not 
deceive  yourself  or  me  through  pity.  Be 
sure  that  always,  —  always  my  kindest 
thoughts  will  be  for  you.  Do  not  speak 
unless  you  are  sure,  Joyce." 

He  had  stopped,  had  taken  her  hands, 
and  his  eyes  sought  to  read  the  truth  in 
hers.  She  met  them  without  flinching,  and 
answered,  bravely : 

"It  is  all  a  mistake." 

She  did  not  fail,  later,  to  make  her  hum- 
ble confession,  and  inclined  to  be  merciless 
upon  her  "  evil  behaviour."  But  her  hus- 
band smiled  upon  her  contrition  and  said : 

"  I  can  forgive  it  since  it  did  not  end  in 
wronging  me." 

Years  after,  Joyce  made  another  holiday 
in  the  selt-same  spot,  for  a  flock  of  little 
ones,  not  borrowed ;  and  as  they  played 
about  her  she  lived  over  that  other  time, 
and  smiled  with  her  husband  at  the  memo- 
ry of  its  grief  and  gladness. 

"  So  the  holiday  was  not  spoiled,  after 
all,  Joy  ?  "  he  said,  smiling,  as  he  detected 
a  dewiness  in  her  blue  eyes.  "  Thanks  to 
your  brave  little  way  of  speaking  out  My 
heart  was  aching  over  you,  but  I  felt  that  I 
dared  not  speak.  I  was  afraid  of  your  pity 
imisleading  us  both.  Suppose  you  had  left 
jne  in  silence  —  as  the  heroine  of  a  stpry 
would  be  sure  to  have  done  —  to  believe  in 
my  mistake  ?  " 
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"  Even,  then,  Frank,  our  lives  would  not  taught  me  how  to  work,  how  to  live,  how 

have  been  failures,"  answered  the  wife,  lay-  to  love.    Ah,  Frank !  even  if  you  had  not 

iiig  her  hand  fondly  upon  his.    "  Our  sor-  taken  me  into  your  heart,  after  all  that  you 

rows  are  ministering  angels,  also,  you  teach  had  been  to  me,  dear,  I  could  not  have 

us.    You  had  been  so  much  to  me,  you  had  been  a  failure." 

Isabille  Grant  Meredith, 


York,   Maine. 

[This  was  the  first  incorporated  city  of  America.    In  X640  Sir  Ferdinand  Georges  gave  it  a  charter,  appointed  a 
Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and  made  it  a  free  port  under  the  name  of  Geoigina.] 

Out  where  the  sea  glistens  far  and  wide, 
With  the  ragged  rocks  on  the  eastern  side, 
An  old-time  cluster  of  dwelllings  spread. 
With  gardens  of  lilacs  and  roses  red. 
With  grain  fields  and  orchards,  a  pleasant  sight. 
If  you  stand  in  the  mellow  autumn  ligbt^ 

More  than  two  centuries  ago 
They  stood  as  now  in  the  sunset  glow, 
Or  homes  like  these  in  this  lovely  spot,  — 
By  to-d»y's  fair  cities  and  towns  forgot, 
When  a  lonely  wilderness  everywhere 
Budded  and  bloomed  in  the  summer  air. 

Many  a  change  have  the  swift  years  wrought. 
Little  of  change  to  this  spot  they  have  brought ; 
If  few  are  the  vessels  that  swiftly  hie 
To  the  lands  where  the  wealth  of  the  merchants  lie, 
Rich  are  these  fields  vith  the  farmer's  store. 
Which  plenty  brings  to  his  humble  door. 

Where  cities  grow,  where  the  churches  stand 
Proud  dwellings  rise  on  the  waiting  land. 
Science  and  art  claim  their  honored  place, 
There  are  lines  of  care  on  each  busy  face, — 
But  only  the  ocean's  sullen  roar 
Breaks  the  peace  that  lies  here  at  each  quiet  door. 

The  papers  bring  all  the  news  of  the  town 
To  the  resting  farmer,  sturdy  and  brown ; 
The  housewife  toils  with  a  busy  grace, 
The  roses  of  health  bloom  fresh  in  her  face. 
'Tis  the  loveliest  spot  of  many  I  know, 
Where  the  waves  of  the  ocean  come  and  go. 

Martha  Remick, 
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A  NOBLE  man  has  finished  his  work 
and  gone  to  his  rest  He  was  richly 
endowed  by  his  Creator.  His  nature  was 
adjusted  on  a  large  and  generous  scale.  It 
was  nicely  balanced  and  attuned.  Love 
was  its  controlling  impulse.  Kindness  its 
spontaneous  outflow.  He  was  the  friend 
of  God  and  man.  All  the  energy  of  his 
strong  healthful  nature  was  given  to  the 
interests  of  truth  and  righteousness.  He 
labored  patiently.  He  labored  effectively. 
He  blessed  the  world  by  living  in  it,  and 
leaves  a  memory  and  an  influence  "  pre- 
cious as  the  dew  of  Herman  "  in  passing 
away. 

Thomas  J.  Greenwood,  the  youngest  son 
of  Miles  and  Charity  Greenwood,  was  born 
in  Newton,  Mass.,  May  2,  .1799.  His  child- 
hood and  early  youth  were  passed  at  that 
place,  where  he  attended  the  district 
school.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  attended  school  two 
years,  his  expenses  being  defrayed  by  an 
only  brother,  Capt.  Miles  Greenwood*. 

At  this  school  he  made  rapid  progress, 
not  only  in  his  studies,  but  in  the  develop- 
ment of  all  manly  virtues.  He  ever  after- 
ward looked  back  to  it  as  the  "  starting- 
point  in  his  life." 

From  Albany  he  went  to  New  York  city, 
where  he  finished  his  school  education. 
As  a  student  he  was  diligent  and  conscien- 
tious, always  doing  his  work  well,  always 
standing  well  in  his  classes,  and  enjoying 
the  respect  and  aflection  of  teachers  and 
associates.  While  a  student  he  began  to 
show  remarkable  taste  for  poetry,  and  fa- 
cility in  poetical    composition  —  a  talent 

*Capt.  MUm  Greenwood  was  sixteen  years  older 
than  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He-  was  an  oflker  in 
the  war  of  i8ia.  The  company  which  he  commanded 
was  the  oldest  in  the  brigade.  When  peace  was  declared 
he  left  the  army  and  emba  ked  for  Spain,  where  he  in- 
tended to  establish  business  in  connection  with  a  firm 
in  New  York.  He  directed  his  brother  to  go  to  New 
York  and  take  charge  of  some  papers  and  business 
which  he  left,  and  there  wait  his  instructions.  On  his 
return  he  visited  Port  au  Prince,  in  the  Island  of  Saint 
Domingo,  and  thence  embarked  for  New  York.  To 
use  Mr.  Greenwood's  own  words,  **  That  ocean,  on 
whose  buoyant  bosom  he  had  hoped  to  ride  serenely  to 
his  native  land  became  the  grave  of  him  who  was  hb 
parents'  highest  earthly  hope,  and  hb  brother's  most 
watchful  earthly  guardian  and  benefactor." 


which  he  never  ceased  from  time  to  time  to 
exercise. 

Leaving  school,  Mr.  Greenwood  came  to 
Waltham,  and  engaged  in  the  manufactur- 
ing business.  He  soon  became  master  of 
his  trade,  and  was  called  to  Lowell  as  an 
overseer  in  one  of  the  mills  of  that  young 
manufacturing  city. 

Through  ability,  industry  and  fidelity,  at 
an  age  when,  with  the  average  man,  the 
work  of  life  is  hardly  begun,  he  had  climbed 
into  a  position  of  trust  and  profit,  which 
might  answer  the  ambition  of  a  man  of  ma- 
ture years.  He  had  the  entire  confidence 
of  his  employers.  No  man  in  the  estab- 
lishment made  a  better  exhibit  when  the 
day's  or  the  week's  work  was  done.  No 
man  had  the  confidence  and  esteem,  in 
larger  measure,  of  those  associated  with 
him. 

An  eminently  successful  future  seemed 
opening  before  him.  There  was  but  one 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  still  increased  pro- 
motion, and  larger  compensation  and  wider 
influence.  He  believed  in  God  as  a  Uni- 
versal Father.  He  believed  in  man  as  the 
immortal  child  of  that  Father.  He  be- 
lieved in  Christ  as  the  elder  brother  and 
Saviour  of  men.  He  believed  in  Heaven 
as  the  final  inheritance  of  souU  created  in 
the  image  of  God.  He  was  a  pattern  man 
in  all  the  relations  of  social  and  business 
life.  He  was  not  intemperate.  He  was 
not  profane.  He  was  not  immoral.  He 
was  not  neglectful  of  any  trust  But  be 
was  a  Universalist  —  an  outspoken  Univcr- 
salist.  He  had  convictions  of  his  own,  and 
sufficient  manliness  to  maintain  them. 

An  attempt  had  been  made  to  plant  a 
Universalist  Church  in  that  growing  city. 
In  this  movement  he  enlisted  with  hand 
and  heart  and  soul.  Universalism  was  re- 
garded by  the  *•  Mill  Authorities,"  as  the 
prime  heresy  of  the  age.  If  permitted  to 
live  and  flourish  in  their  midst,  it  would, 
they  thought,  ruin  their  business  and  de- 
moralize their  city.  Accordingly  they 
came  to  their  young  overseer  and  asked 
him  to  part  company  with  these  heretics. 
He  answered,  "  I  must  be  loyal  to  my  con- 
victions."   They  hinted  at  a  discharge  if 
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he  persisted  in  the  course  he  had  taken. 
He  moved  right  on  in  allegiance  to  con- 
science. He  was  notified  to  ^' cease  his 
advocacy  of  this  unpopular  doctrine,  or 
quit  the  business."  He  accepted  the  lat- 
ter alternative,  and  went  out  from  his  place 
as  a  manufacturer  'forever. 

God  had  other,  and  —  is  it  too  much  to 
say  —  higher  work  for  him  to  do.  He  saw 
the  blindness,  the  prejudice,  the  unbelief, 
which  held  the  souls  of  men  as  in  fetters  of 
iron.  His  great  soul  was  moved  by^  un- 
speakable pity  in  their  behalf.  His  reso- 
lution was  taken.  The  path  of  duty  was 
plain.  He  would  not  shrink,  although  it 
led  through  lowly  rugged  ways,  instead  of 
up  the  slopes  of  wealth  and  honor.  He 
would  be  an  **  ambassador  for  Christ."  He 
would  do  what  he  could  to  break  these 
soul  fetters,  and  give  men  light  and  liberty. 
He  would  consecrate  bis  life  to  the  minis- 
try. 

Accordingly  he  beeame  a  student  once 
more.  After  about  two  years  of  careful 
preparation,  under  the  instruction  of  Rev. 
Eliphalet  Case,  Mr.  Greenwood  preached 
his  first  sermon,  in  Atkinson,  N.  H.,  in 
July,  1829.  The  sermon  created  a  pro- 
and  impression.  Some  of  the  older  peo- 
ple in  that  town  remember  it  with  pleasure 
and  profit  to  this  day.  Our  young  apostle 
of  righteousness  came  full  fledged  into  the 
ministry.  From  the  first  Sabbath  that  his 
voice  was  heard,  his  services  were  in  con- 
stant demand.  During  the  year  he 
preached  to  great  acceptance  in  manj^ 
towns  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachu- 
setts. There  was  great  joy  among  the  peo- 
ple, that  God  had  raised  up  another  minis- 
ter of  such  brilliant  promise. 

In  1830,  Mr.  Greenwood  was  ordained  as 
pastor  of  the  Universalist  Church  in  Marl- 
boro*, Mass.  No  man  ever  assumed  the 
duties  of  this  profession  under  a  deeper 
sense  of  its  responsibilities.  He  believed 
then,  as  he  ever  afterwards  believed,  that 
only  with  clean  hands  and  consecrated  life, 
has  any  man  a  right  to  bear  the  vessels  of 
the  Lord.  The  influence  ot  his  faithful 
work,  and  manly,  upright.  Christian  life, 
was  quickly  ielt  through  ail  the  town.  His 
congregation  grew,  and  his  Church  was 
greatly  strengthened.    For  fourteen  years 


he  led  and  fed  the  flock  of  Christ.  It  was 
a  long  pastorate.  It  was  eminently  happy 
and  useful.  Jle  loved  his  people  and  his 
work.  He  was  devotedly  beloved  in  re- 
turn. All  the  moral,  social  and  educational 
interests  of  the  community,  had  taken  new 
impulse  under  his  wise  guardianship,  and 
helpful,  healthful  influence.  When  he  ac- 
cepted at  last  a  pressing  call  to  another 
and  wider  field  of  labor,  it  was  regarded  in 
Marlboro'  almost  as  a  public  calamity.  He 
had  become  so  thoroughly  identified  with 
every  public  interest,  that  he  was  univer- 
sally missed  and  mourned.  As  an  indica- 
tion of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  in 
this  first  parish  over  which,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  he  was  called  to  preside,  it 
is  enough  to  say,  that  on  several  occasions 
in  after  years,  he  was  invited  and  earnestly 
solicited  to  return. 

From  Marlboro',  in  1844,  Mr.  Greenwood 
removed  to  New  London,  Conn.  Here, 
also,  "  The  pleasure  of  the  Lord  prospered 
in  his  hand."  Unbelievers  were  converted ; 
the  faith  of  Chistians  was  confirmed  ;  sin- 
ners were  reclaimed  from  their  wanderings  ; 
and  under  his  leadership,  the  Church  ex- 
perienced five  prosperous,  happy  years. 

His  next  pastorate  was  in  Do/er,  N.  H. 
It  was  a  glad  day  to  the  believers  in  that 
growing  town,  when  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence among  them.  They  had  experienced 
many  reverses  and  misfortunes.  Roots  of 
bitterness  had  sprung  up  to  trouble  them. 
Some  had  withdrawn  their  influence  from 
the  parish.  Some  were  discouraged.  Some 
were  still  resolute,  but  seemingly  "  hoping 
against  hope."  His  was  just  the  presence 
needed*  to  re-gather  the  scattered  forces. 
His  fame  was  in  all  the  Churches,  as  a 
clear  thinker,  a  ready  and  vigorous  writer, 
an  eloquent  preacher,  a  loving  and  indus- 
trious pastor,  and  more  than  all  a  royal 
man.  He  came  in  all  the  strength  of  ma- 
ture powers.  He  came  bringing  the  results 
of  twenty  years  of  experience  with  him. 
He  gave  himself,  body  and  soul,  as  was  his 
wont,  to  the  work  of  doing  good.  The 
parish  quickly  put  on  new  strength  under 
his  fostering  care.  His  strong,  thoughtful 
sermons  were  a  constadt  inspiration.  He 
was  the  central  figure  in  the  entire  commu- 
nity.   His  manly  dignified  presence,  his 
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genial  manners,  his  willing,  helpful  hand  in 
every  worthy  cause,  his  charity  toward  op- 
posing sects,  his  kindness  to  the  poor,  his 
pity  for  the  erring,  his  sympathy  in  cham- 
bers of  sickness,  and  toward  all  kinds  of 
suffering,  his  words  of  more  than  human 
comfort  at  the  open  grave,  and  with  all,  his 
rare  good  judgment  and  solid  common 
sense  in  every  thing,  caused  him  to  be  re- 
spected and  consulted  far  beyond  the  circle 
of  his  Church. 

During  his  ministry  in  Dover,  and  prior 
to  his  settlement  there,  Mr.  Greenwood  re- 
ceived many  flattering  calls  from  flourish- 
ing city  parishes.  Invitations  were  from 
time  to  time  declined,  from  Westbrook, 
Me.,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Providence,  R.  I., 
—  thrice  repeated,  —  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  either  of 
which  places  his  pecuniary  interests  would 
have  been  advanced.  But  he  was  not  am- 
bitious for  honor  or  emolument,  save  the 
honor  of  serving  his  Master  and  helping 
souls.  So  long  as  the  voice  of  duty  said 
stay,  no  voice  of  interest  could  call  him 
away. 

At  length,  after  ten  years  of  faithful  ser- 
vice in  Dover, —  service  attended  from  first 
to  last  by  the  blessing  and  approbation  of 
heaven,  —  a  thrice  repeated  call  from  the 
Church  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  led  Mr.  Green- 
wood, notwithstanding  the  protestations  of 
his  parish,  and  of  our  entire  Church  in  New 
Hampshire,  to  sever  his  pleasant  relations 
there,  and  take  up  his  residence  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston. 

He  was  installed  over  the  Maiden  parish 
in  1858.  His  proximity  to  Boston  was 
hailed  with  great  joy,  not  only  by  our  cleri- 
cal force,  but  by  all  the  brethren  of  like  pre- 
cious faith  in  the  city  and  vicinity.  He 
came  as  a  tried  veteran,  to  do  service  in  an 
important  field-.  The  footprints  of  the 
years  were  beginning  to  be  visible  upon  his 
massive  brow.  The  dark  locks  of  earlier 
times  were  thickly  sprinkled  with  gray. 
But  his  force  was  not  abated.  His  eye 
was  still  clear  and  his  voice  ^rm  and  strong. 
He  never  was  capable  of  a  better  work  than 
now.  His  powers  had  reached  early  au- 
tumn ripeness.  But  there  were  as  yet  no 
signs  of  decay. 

In  the  battle  with  superstition  and  sin, 


he  led  with  the  trained  skill  of  a  veteran, 
with  the  zeal  of  a  young  warrior.  His 
words,  his  arguments,  his  appeals,  were  all 
freighted  by  experience,  and  buttressed, 
s^nd  supported  by  character.  In  the 
Church  and  Sunday  School,  among  the 
homes  of  his  people,  and  in  the  public 
Schools  of  the  town,  as  preacher,  and  pas- 
tor, and  citzen,  he  wrought  faithfully  and 
successfully.  Nor  were  his  labors  con- 
fined to  his  own  community.  All  our  edu- 
cational and  denominational  interests  felt 
the  influence  of  liis  sound  mind  and  gener- 
ous heart. 

After  six  or  seven  years  of  pastoral  ser- 
vice in  Maiden,  he  gave  this  parish  up  to 
younger  hands,  and  took  charge  of  our 
Church  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Saugus. 
But  he  kept  his  home  in  Maiden,  and  so,  in 
a  sense,  was  pastor  of  that  parish  still.    A 
wide  field  for  a  man  with  the  weight  of 
three  score  years  and  ten  upon  him.     But 
no  plant  needing  his  care  was  neglected 
in    all    the    garden    of    the     Lord.      If 
his  old  friends  in  Maiden  asked  his  pres- 
ence —  as  they  often  did  —  at  the  marriage 
of  their  children,  in  the  chambers  of  their 
sick,  or  at  the  burial  of  their  dead,  he 
found  time  and  strength   to  serve  them. 
But  he  never  forgot  or  neglected  the  claims 
of  his  beloved  charge  at  Saugus.     He  was 
the  wise,  the  watchful,  the  faithful  preacher 
and  pastor  there.     During  a  pastorate  of 
nine  years,  although  his  home  was  several 
miles  away,  he  scarcely  missed  a  service 
either  in  the   Church  or  Sunday  School. 
Through  the  dust  and  heat  of  summer,  and 
through  the  driving  storms  of  winter  alike, 
he  was  at  his  post.    The  young  revered 
him  as  a  father.    The  old  received  him  as 
a  brother.    All  loved  him  as  a  pastor,  and 
leader,  and  friend.    For  sixteen  years,  his 
form  growing  venerable  with  age,  and  his 
face  always  lighted  with  benignity,   were 
familiar  objects  on  the  streets  and  in  the 
homes  of  both  communities.     On   nearly 
every  Sabbath,  and  often  in  the  da3rs  be- 
tween, his  clear,  sonorous  voice  was  heard, 
warning,  and  entreating,  and   persuading 
men,  to  "  break  off  their  sins  by  righteous- 
ness, and  their  iniquities  by  turning  unto 
the  Lord."    At  the  bed  of  sickness,  at  the 
marriage  altar,  in  the  house  of  mourning, 
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at  the  open  grave,  he  stood,  a  good  angel 
of  mercy,  pointing  and  leading  men  to 
Christ  and  heaven. 

And  so  the  years  came  and  sped  away ; 
and  the  good  minister,  absorbed  in  the 
labor  that  he  loved,  and  surrounded  by  his 
spiritual  children,  scarcely  dreamed  that  he 
was  growing  old ;  until,  on  an  afternoon,  a 
little  while  ago,  he  looked,  and  lo  !  the  sun 
was  sinking  in  the  west ;  and  laying  off  the 
armor  which  he  had  borne  so  faithtully  and 
so  long,  ho  sat  down  amid  the  quiet  of 
home,  waiting  the  summons  to  come  up 
higher.  "  Thouglf  old  in  years,"  he  wrote, 
"  FACING  THE  WEST /or  the  coming  sunset^ 
it  is  with  no  feeling  of  despondency  or 
gloom  that  I  contemplate  the  event ;  —  a 
life  over-crowded  with  mercy  and  benefi- 
cence should  have  no  cause  to  despond  ;  — 
but  with  devout  thankfulness  to  God  for 
the  gift  of  faith  which  looks  beyond,  to  the 
glorious  sunrise  of  an  Immortal  Day,  guar- 
anteed by  the  Resurrection  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  explicit  assurance 
that  *  Like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from 
the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even 
we  also  shall  walk  in  newness  of  life.*  " 

He  did  not  have  long  to  wait  and  watch 
ere  the  summons  came.  God  saw  that  his 
work  was  done  and  well  done  —  that  he 
.  was  ripe  tor  heaven.  God  loved  him  too 
tenderly  to  subject  him  to  painful  years  of 
weakness  and  decline.  God  bent  down 
from  his  throne,  and  softly  lifted  him  into 
the  skies. 

**  Long  sUnding  in  the  Master*s  field, 
Fed  early  by  his  sun  and  dew, 
Eager  its  best  return  to  yield, 

To  perfect  symmetry  it  grew ; 
The  storm  swept  over  it  in  vain, 

Nor  fr6st  could  blight,  nor  noonday  heat. 
Till  a  fair  shock  of  golden  grain. 
It  stood  in  perfectness  complete  — 
FuUy  ripe." 
**  Men  saw  and  gave  to  God  the  praise. 

Who  smiled,  well  pleased,  and  passed  it  by  * 
Till  in  these  early  autumn  days 

Its  gamer  was  prepared  on  high. 
Then  came  the  reaper  down  at  mom. 
Softly  as  feathery  snow-flakes  come, 
'  To  gather  in  the  golden  com. 

And  bear  the  precious  harvest  home— 
Fully  ripe." 
**  Ah  !  but  the  field  is  brown  and  bare. 

And  heaven's  great  grain  we  grieve  to  lose. 
For  to  our  eyes  'twas  wondrous  fair, 
While  fitting  for  the  Master's  use. 


And  for  the  place  left  desolate 
We  needs  must  weep,  yet  thanks  be  given, 

The  treasure  which  we  found  so  great. 
Was  for  a  better  place  in  heaven  — 
Fully  ripe." 

And  now  let  us  note  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics which  made  Mr.  Greenwood  the 
useful  man  that  he  was,  and  gave  him  his 
strong  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the 
world. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  traits  of  his 
character,  was  his  unswerving  adheren.ce 
to  principle.  He  knew  no  such  word  as 
policy.  The  questions  with  him  were,  is  a 
thing  true  t  is  it  right  ?  is  it  duty  ?  These 
questions  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he 
stood  by  his  convictions,  if  he  stood  against 
the  world.  The  cheerfulness  with  which, 
in  early  manhood,  he  gave  up  position  and 
income,  sooner  than,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, hide  his  faith  "under  a  bushel," 
shows  the  spirit  of  the  m:in  through  life. 
Even  in  these  later  years  he  could  suffer 
fur  his  convictions.  In  matters  of  political 
polity  he  differed  with  most  of  his  brethren. 
He  prized  their  good  opinion.  He  felt 
keenly  any  indication  of  coldness  or  dis- 
trust. But  he  stood  b/  what  he  believed 
to  be  right,  in  the  bright  day  and  in  the 
dark  day.  We  want  to  put  it  on  record 
here,  that,  though  we  differed  widely  witl) 
him,  and  labored  with  all  our  power  to  pro- 
mote what  he  would  have  destroyed,  yet 
we  respected  his  fidelity  to  his  convictions, 
from  the  profoundest  depths  of  our  soul. 
And  we  desire  also  to  say  that,  in  our 
judgment,  no  man  ever  more  truly  loved 
his  country.  He  loved  her  and  her  institu- 
tions, with  all  the  fervor  of  an  old  time  dent' 
ocrat.  There  is  not  a  scrap  from  his  pen, 
or  a  remembered  sentence  from  his  lips, 
that  does  not  talley  with  an  ardent  love  of 
country. 

Though  a  man  of  intense  convictions, 
though  in  some  sense  a  sectarian^  in  poli- 
tics and  religion,  and  ready  on  all  suitable 
occasions  to  vindicate  his  faith,  he  was  tol- 
erant of  the  opinions  of  others.  This  spirit 
of  broad  toleration,  brought  him  into  close 
relations  of  friendship,  with  high-minded 
men  of  all  creeds  and  parties.  In  all  commu- 
nities where  he  has  lived,  some  of  his  warm- 
est friends  and  admirers  were  found  in  the 
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other  Churches  ;  and  he  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  all. 

He  was  a  man  thoroughly  devoted  to  all 
public  interests.  Though  a  clergyman  and 
a  pastor,  attending  faithfully  to  all  the 
claims  of  his  Church,  his  interests  were 
not  pent  up  in  any  parish  walls.  He  real- 
ized that  the  field  is  the  world,  and  that  re- 
ligion has  to  do  with  education,  with  gov- 
ernment, with  morals,  with  every  phase  of 
life.  Wherever  he  had  a  home,  these  in- 
terests all  felt  his  healthful  moulding  influ- 
ence. This  devotion  to  public  affairs,  in- 
duced him  many  years  ago,  to  accept  the 
nomination  and  election,  and  to  spend  sev- 
eral terms  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts. If  we  are  not  mistaken,  his  ability 
caused  him  to  be  advanced  to  the  highest 
house  of  that  body.  Every  speech  and 
vote  of  his  on  record,  show  him  to  have 
been  a  watchful,  well  informed,  judicious 
legislator,  richly  endowed  with  the  qualities 
of  mind  and  character  which  go  to  make 
the  statesman.  A  few  years  ago,  he  re- 
ceived the  nomination  of  the  Democratic 
Party  to  represent  his  district  in  the  Con- 
gresr.  of  the  United  States.  Though  beat- 
en by  his  nephew,  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks,  th« 
Republican  candidate,  Mr.  Greenwood 
quite  outrun  his  party,  showing  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  If  he  had 
been  elected  he  would  doubtless  have  dis- 
charged his  duties  with  credit  to  himself, 
and  safety  to  his  country. 

To  the  secular  and  religious  press,  he 
was  a  liberal  contributor.  He  thoroughly 
believed  in  the  newspaper  as  an  edu- 
cator, a  means  of  moulding  public  sen- 
timent, and  he  reached  the  public  through 
this  medium  scarcely  less  effectively  than 
from  the  pulpit  and  platform.  The  articles 
which  he  published,  sometimes  over  his 
signature,  and  sometimes  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  various  journals,  on  political, 
educational,  moral,  social  and  religious 
subjects,  would,  if  collected,  fill  many  vol- 
umes. His  ready  poetic  gift  subjected  him 
through  all  his  public  life,  to  a  great  deal 
of  labor.  If  a  poem  were  needed  for  an 
anniversary,  or  a  hymn  for  an  ordination  or 
a  dedication,  who  was  so  ready  to  write 
as  he  ?  or  who  could  better  strike  the  key- 
note of  the  hour.    Many  of  these  poems 


are  worthy  to  live  in  "  Turkey  and  Gold"  ; 
and  some  of  his  hymns  will  be  sung  from 
generation  to  generation. 

Mr.  Greenwood  was  one  of  the  most 
genial  of  men  —  welcome  ever  in  the  home 
and  in  the  social  circle.  Kindness  beamed 
in  his  face  and  spoke- through  voice  and 
tone.  Especially  was  he  a  prince  of  good 
nature  and  good  manners  in  his  own  home. 
One  who  has  shared  his  hospitality, —  and 
there  are  thousands  such,  for  he  kept  open 
doors, —  will  have  delightful  memories  al- 
ways. We  will  not  obtrude  upon  the  sa- 
cred silence  of  sorrows  ta  speak  of  his  do- 
mestic relations,  farther  than  to  say,  that 
his  home  always  realized  to  us,  more  fully 
than  any  home  we  ever  knew,  the  sacred 
relations  which  should  exist  between  hus- 
band and  wife.  Mutual  respect,  mutual 
tenderness,  mutual  care,  lived  and  reigned 
beneath  its  roof  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
growing  stronger  and  sweeter  and  tenderer 
as  the  years  came  and  passed  away.  Years 
ago,  God  lent  to  that  home  for  a  little  time, 
the  light  of  a  child's  face,  and  then  took  it 
back  agjain  ;  and  so  through  all  the  years, 
while  the  parents  seemed  alone,  they  were 
linked  by  the  invisible  bond  of  a  child's 
memory,  and  drawn  closer  and  closer  to 
each  other,  closer  and  closer  to  God. 

A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green- 
wood celebrated  their  golden  wedding.  As 
they  stood  together  in  the  midst  of  their 
friends,  on  that  happy  evening,  he  paid  her 
one  of  the  most  tender  and  loving  tributes 
that  ever  a  wife  received,  attributing  to  her 
fidelity  a  full  share  of  credit,  for  all  his  joy 
and  success  in  life.  She  was  equally  ready 
to  testify,  that  he  had  been  through  all  these 
years,  the  joy  and  pride  of  her  soul. 

The  child  God  gave  and  took  away  again, 
may  have  been  an  angel  of  blessing  to 
thousands  of  other  children.  Was  it  this 
love,  this  sorrow,  this  memory,  which  madt 
Mr.  Greenwood  so  considerate  toward  the 
young  ?  Who  can  tell  what  influence  it 
may  have  exercised  ?  One  thing  is  certain. 
The  best  attributes  of  his  royal  nature 
found  happiest  play  in  their  presence.  He 
never  tired  of  serving  them.  He  would 
call  them  all  pet  names,  fling  kisses  after 
them  when  they  went  away,  and  run  to 
meet  them  when  they  returned.    He  would 
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dedicate  albums,  and  write  verses  for  them 
from  morning  till  night.  We  have  seen 
young  girls  come. to  him  with  albums  in 
their  hands,  when  he  was  weary  from  a 
long  day  of  work  in  an  association  or  con- 
vention. Instead  of  putting  them  off,  or 
asking  time  to  write,  as  other  men  would 
perhaps  have  been  compelled  to  do,  his 
answer  was,  "  Write  in  your  album  ?  yes,  ; 
and  glad  to  have  my  name  among  your 
friends."  In  a  little  while  he  would  re- 
turn the  book,  with  a  verse  or  a  poem, 
which  would  make  a  heart  glad  many  a 
time  tor  many  a  year,  and  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  more  pretentious  poet 
in  a  thoughtful  hour.  We  venture  the  pre- 
diction, that  •*  T.  J.  Greenwood  "  can  be 
found  in  more  albums  than  any  other  name 
in  New  England ;  and  we  venture  the  opin- 
ion that  every  line  which  he  gave  such  a 
setting,  is  creditable  alike  to  his  mind  and 
heart 

To  the  young  men  in  our  ministry,  Mr. 
Greenwood  was  like  a  father.  The  writer 
of  this  inadequate  tribute  will  remember 
gratefully  forever,  the  generous  welcome  of 
which  he  was  the  recipient,  when  he  came, 
a  timid  boy,  to  this  then  strange  New  Eng- 
land, and  assumed  burdens  beyond  his 
strength  or  his  years.  For  ihe  little  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  his  ministry,  he 
would  give  large  credit  to  the  encourage- 
ment, and  counsels,  arid  sympathy,  of  this 
great-hearted  friend. 

But  the  grand  characteristic,  which 
crowned,  and  hallowed,  and  gave  direction 
to  Mr.  Greenwood's  life,  was  his  unbounded 
iaith  in  God,  in  Christ,  in  the  Bible,  in  im- 
mortality. These  were  the  themes  of  his 
ministry.  These  the  light  and  inspiration 
of  his  soul.  His  faith  was  so  strong  that  it 
was  little  less  than  sight.  Confident  that 
God  lives  and  reigns  ;  that  the  issues  of  his 
government  will  be  beneficent  to  every  soul 
of  his  creation ;  that  "  whethei  we  live  we 
live  unto  the  Lord,  and  whether  we  die  we 
die  unto  the  Lord,"  he  could  go  before  his 
people  with  no  doubtful  or  uncertain  mes- 
sage. He  could  go.  to  the  homes  of  be- 
reavement and  sorrow,  bearing  the  very 
balm  of  healing,  the  very  bread  of  life.  On 
funeral  occasions  he  was  one  oi  the  most 
comforting  ministers  that  ever  made  an  ad- 


dress or  offered  a  prayer.  Christ  and  the 
resurrection  were  his  theme.  His  message 
the  unadulterated  Gospel.  He  seemed 
sometimes  lifted  above  the  world.  The 
veil  of  sense  seemed  drawn  aside,  so  that 
he  could  see  the  glories  of  the  immortals, 
and  taking  the  sorrowing  into  rapport  with 
his  own  spirit,  he  would  lead  ihem  up  through 
the  half  open  gate  and  into  the  experience 
of  heavenly  joy.  Death  ever  afterward 
seemed  robbed  of  ils  sting,  and  the  grave 
of  its  gloom,  by  this  "foregleam  of  immor- 
tality." If  sad  hearts  whom  he  comforted 
are  jewels  in  his  crown,  his  brow  has  a 
bright  adorning  in  paradise. 

We  cannot  better  close  this  inadequate 
sketch,  than  in  the  words  of  a  mutual 
friend.  In  a  letter  just  received,  Rev.  C.  C. 
Gordon  says : 

"  How  many  happ}  hours  we  have  passed 
together !  How  many  friendly  discussions 
we  have  had  concerning  things  of  deep  in- 
terest to  us  both,  of  sacred  and  religious 
character.  Of  death,  the  resurrection  and 
the  life  —  of  God*s  will  and  man's  destiny ; 
and  indeed  of  a  multitude  of  subjects  of  the 
gravest  moment.  With  what  kind  consid- 
eration he  wou^d  listen  to  expositions  of 
my  views  when  they  differed  from  his  own, 
and  how  ready  he  was  to  yield  when  he 
found  reason  to  change  his  opinions  ?  In 
this  he  exhibited  to  me  a  beautiful  and  sin- 
cere spirit.  Many  who  knew  him  thought 
him  stern  and  unyielding  ;  but  he  was  al- 
ways tender-hearted  and  true  to  his  con- 
victions ;  ready  at  all  times  to  hear  and  ex- 
amine opposing  opinions,  and  to  respect 
those  who  differed  from  him.  In  his  later 
years  he  became  more  gentle  and  sweet- 
tempered,  and  was  almost  childlike  in  his 
afiections.  1  cannot  tell  you  how  I  miss 
him  now,  and  what  a  vacant  place  he  has 
left  in  my  list  of  friends.  But  I  cannot 
'  make  him  dead.'  I  shall  indeed  see  him 
no  more  on  earth,  but  he  still  lives  to  my 
thought,  though  we  call  him  depd,  and 
more  truly  lives  than  when  we  called  him  liv- 
ing. There  is  no  death  of  the  spirit ;  the 
soul,  the  self,  is  immortal.  Death  only 
opens  the  door  to  a  larger  and  nobler  life. 
Death  is  but  a  process  of  being,  as  are 
birth  and  growth  —  needful  and  beneficent, 
because  ordained  by  the  law  of  God,  and 
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because  universal.  Death  sets  us  free 
from  the  condititions  of  the  earthly  life, 
and  is  an  enlarger  and  deliverer.  Faith  in 
the  promises  of  the  Gospel  robs  death  of 
victory.  The  King  of  terrors  becomes 
God*s  angel  to  open  to  the  waiting  soul 


the  gates  of  life, 
self  that  dies." 


At  death,  'tis  "  death  it- 


**  Soldi<ir  of  Christ,  well  done ! 
Praise  be  thy  new  employ ; 
And  while  eternal  ages  run. 
Rest  in  thy  Saviour's  joy." 

A.  y,  PatUrson. 


Washington  Windows. 


YONDER  to  the  north-east,  appears 
a  large    grove   of    forest-trees,  in 
the  front  of  which  arises  a  stately  edifice ; 
the  latter  recognizable  as  a  State  Institu- 
tion of  some  kind.    The  grove  is  Kendall 
Green,  and  the  buiiding  the  Asylum  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb.    Kendall  Green  is  an 
old  historic  homestead  :  owned  and  occu- 
pied for  many  years  by  the   Hon.  Amos 
Kendall,  who  was  so  well  known  in  the 
prime  of  lite  as  a  statesman  and  politician : 
but  who,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
was  entirely  devoted  to  his  Church  and  his 
charities.     His  old  homestead   nestles  in 
the  edge  of  the  forest,  north  of  the  Asylum, 
and  is  not  visible  from  our  window.    Yet 
we  have  visited  it,  and  know  of  its  beauty. 
It  is  an  old-style,  square  brick  mansion, 
built  in  the  days  when  the  ground  occupied 
by  a  house  was  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion.   Here  the  good  old  gentleman  passed 
the  evening  of  Jiis  life,  supplied  with  all  the 
luxuties  that  wealth  could  bestow,  and  ex- 
ercising that  benevolence  for  which  he  was 
noted.     Here  he  superietended  his  beauti- 
ful vineyard,  and  took  daily  drives  into  the 
city  to  oversee  the  building  of  his  beloved 
church  (the  Calvary  Baptist,  comer  of  H 
and  Eighth  streets)  in  all  its  beautiful  pro- 
portions.  We  do  not  remember  the  amount 
of  money  given  by  Mr.  Kendall  towards  its 
erection  ;  but  it  amounted  to  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  entiie  cost.     It  was  a 
beautiful  edifice,  and  finished  with  great 
taste.    Soon  after  its  completion,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  great  organ,   Mr.  Kendall, 
who  was  growtng  quite  feeble,   took  an 
European  tour  for  his  health.     He  was 
now  very  old,  and  during  his  absence,  the 
Church  of  his  affections  was  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  fire.    All  the  inner  por- 
tion, with  its  beautiful  decorations  in  Goth- 


ic style,  together  with  the  roof  and  spire, 
in  which  was  placed  an  excellent  clock  of 
vast  proportions,  with  a  fine  bell,  as  well  as 
the  large  and  costly  organ,  were  destroyed. 
Mr.  Kendall  returned  to  his  home,  and  im- 
mediately set  about  its  re-erection,  and  giv- 
ing from  his  still  abundant  means  for  the 
purpose,  till  it  arose  once  more  in  all  its 
former  beauty. 

He  then  set  about  building,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  M  and  Sixth  Streets,  an  elegant 
mansion  for  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Stickney, 
^ho  now  resides  there,  dispensing  the  hos- 
pitalities of  her  home  with  the  true  grace  of 
a  perfect  ladyhood ;  and  dealing  out  the 
charities  for  which  she  is  celebrated,  with 
a  kind  heart  and  a  wise  hand.  Then,  when 
the  work  of  the  patriarch  was  finished  in 
the  land,  he  departed  to  his  reward. 

The  grounds  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum  were  either  given  by  Mr.  Kendall, 
or  sold  at  a  very  low  rath ;  and  as  long  as 
he  lived  he  took  a  great  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  establishment.  About  eighty 
pupils  are  here  educated  annually  with 
great  success :  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
rooms,  as  well  as  the  S3rstem  of  education, 
are  admirable.  It  is  said  to  be  the  only 
deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  in  which  the  full 
collegiate  course  is  given.  A  lady  friend 
of  the  writer  is  teacher  of  drawing  here, 
and  she  says  that  the  interest  and  success 
of  her  pupils  is  surprising.  They  are  very 
docile  and  obedient,  and  being  exceedingly 
quick  of  comprehension,  advance  quite  rap- 
idly in  their  studies. 

On  the  way  to  Kendall  Green,  on  H 
Street,  is  the  first  portion,  or  wing,  of  a 
spacious  building  intended  for  the  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor.  This  organization  ap- 
peared in  our  city  but  a  few  years  since, 
yet  it  has  already  become  one  of  its  settled 
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benevolent  institutions  ;  and  the  building, 
so  far  as  it  is  completed,  is  filled  with  the 
aged  subjects  of  their  charity.  The  "  Lit- 
tle Sisters"  are  Roman  CatholicSi  and 
originated  in  France.  A  poor  girl,  who 
worked  for  her  living  and  lodged  in  a  gar- 
ret room,  took  home  with  her,  one  day,  an 
aged  beggar ;  and  not  having  sufficient  sup- 
plies wherewith  to  make  her  guest  com- 
fortable, she  went  to  her  employers  and  so- 
licited aid  for  her  proteg^.  A  friend  and 
associate  of  hers,  stirred  by  her  example, 
also  took  an  aged  invalid  under  her  care  ; 
and  from  this  the  influence  extended,  until 
the  girls  combined  their  forces,  and  secur- 
ing a  commodious  house,  organized  their 
society  under  the  title  of  "  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Poor,"  going  about  daily,  asking  alms 
for  their  support.  And  so.  like  a  circle 
formed  in  a  lake  from  the  dropping  of  a 
tiny  stone,  the  influence  has  spread  till  it 
has  reached  our  shores,  and  here  in  our 
city,  has  already  relieved  the  wants  of 
many  of  the  old  and  debilitated.  We  do 
not  belong  to  this  denomination,  but  are 
willing  to  accord  them  the  credit  of  posses- 
sing some  of  the  most  beautiful  charities  of 
the  world. 

Last  winter  a  ball  was  gotten  up  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  residents  of  Washington, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Little  Sisters,  and 
which  was  patronized  by  a  great  many  who 
were  not  members  of  the  "Mother  Church." 
(I  think  that  one  of  the  most  charming  fea- 
tures of  life  at  the  Capital,  consists  in  the 
liberality  of  the  religious  denominations 
toward  each  other.)  And  before  many 
years  shall  have  passed  away,  their  build- 
ing; in  all  its  beautiful  proportions,  will 
doubtless  be  finished  and  filled  with  the 
aged  poor.  It  is  beautiful  to  see  these  old 
men  and  women  sUting  cozily  on  the  porch 
of  the  house  and  watching  the  carriages 
and  street  cars  passing  by,  without  a  care 
to  disturb  their  repose. 

Soldier's  Home,  with  its  pure  white  tur- 
rets rising  from  a  bower  of  green,  comes 
next  to  view  upon  the  hill  to  the  north  ;  but 
this  has  been  already  described.  Howard 
College  rises  next  in  view.  This  universi- 
ty has  grown  to  mammoth  proportions  in  a 
very  few  years;  and  whatever  General 
Howard  may  have  done  for  himself,  our 


city  owes  him  thanks  for  this  beautiful  in- 
stitution. Seven  or  eight  very  large  build- 
ings are  already  in  use,  all  of  them  being 
beautiful  and  imposing  structures  ;  while 
thQ  handsome  residences  of  the  professors 
arise  all  around.  Here  are  students  from 
many  lands,  of  all  grades  of  society,  and  of 
all  ages,  sexes  and  shades  of  color.  Here 
the  young  African  girl  studies  law,  if  she 
chooses,  beside  the  gentleman  student  from 
Japan  or  China,  from  Boston  or  New  York. 
And  it  is  observable  by  passers-by  upon 
the  plank  walk  which  leads  to  the  Univer- 
sity, that  these  young  ladies  have  an  excel- 
lent opinion  of  themselves,  often  persisting 
\n  walking  abreast,  while  a  white  woman, 
meeting  them,  is  forced  to  step  down  in  the 
mud  till  they  shall  pass.  Here,  indeed,  the 
dark  blood  appears  to  give  to  its  posessor 
no  sense  of  dishonor.  Indeed,  one  would 
suppose  it  to  be  the  highest  possible  grade 
from  the  way  these  young  students  carry 
themselves,  and  that  none  but  the  highest 
classes  of  the  white  population  were  fit  for 
their  associates.  So  you  will  see  that 
equalization  is  practised  in  our  city  to  the 
uttermost  wish  of  the  abolitionist.  Even 
Mr.  Sumner  must  have  been  gratified  and 
entirely  satisfied  with  this  institution,  as 
indeed,  he  was,  if  one  might  judge  from  the 
frequency  of  his  visits. 

General  Howard  deserves  all  the  credit 
for  the  organization  of  this  institution.  But 
the  General  is  a  little  like  some  of  our  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  who  preach 
virtues  which  they  practice  not.  No  one 
ever  was  a  more  ardent  advocate  of  the 
rights  of  the  colored  man  to  be  equal  in  all 
things,  social  as  well  as  political.  This 
idea  of  his  caused  a  separation  in  the 
church,  for  the  building  of  which  he  had  so 
strenously  and  persistently  labored.  Rev. 
Dr.  Boynton,  the  pastor,  desired  separate 
seats  for  the  dark-hued  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, while  General  Howard  insisted  upon 
the  promiscuous  seating  of  the  races.  So 
the  church  was  divided  upon  this  score. 
And  yet,  when  one  of  General  Howard's 
boys  was  questioned  as  to  why  he  did  not 
attend  school  at  the  University,  as  they 
lived  just  beside  it,  and  it  was  so  far  to  the 
schools  in  the  city,  he  replied  that  "  his 
mother  did  not  allow  him  to  go  to  school 
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with  the  niggers."  These  were  his  very 
words.  So  we  see  that  the  "Christian 
General,"  as  he  is  called,  practices  at  home 
a  creed  far  different  from  that  which  he  ad- 
vocates abroad.  But  we  cannot  see  the 
motives  in  the  hearts  of  others.  Grand 
visions  of  the  Presidential  chair  may  at 
one  time  have  loomed  before  his  vision, 
as  it  has  done  before  the  eyes  of  smaller 
men,  and  the  colored  vote  would  have  been 
a  grand  step  in  the  ascent.  And  besides, 
many  of  us  preach  what  we  do  not  practice. 
The  old  prejudice  will  stick  by  us,  long  af- 
ter our  reason  tells  us  we  are  wrong.  But 
one  ought  to  try,  at  least,  to  be  a  little  hon- 
est about  such  matters.  If  we  think  a 
thing  is  wrong,  yet  cannot  bring  ourselves 
to  the  point  of  changing,  we  should  be  like 
the  minister  who  bade  his  congregation  to 
"do  as  he  said  and  not  as  he  did"  Yet, 
alas !  how  very  few  there  are  now-adays 
entirely  honest!  We  profess  the  belief 
that  will  make  us  the  most  popular  in  soci- 
ety, in  politics,  or  in  the  church,  while  deep 
in  our  hearts  our  faith  remains  the  same 
that  we  learned  at  our  mother's  knee. 
True,  there  are  some  truly  honest,  but  they 
are  "  few  and  far  between,"  like  the  visits 
of  the  angels. 

General  Howard's  management  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  has  recent- 
ly been  investigated  by  a  Congressional 
Committee,  charges  of  fraud  having  been 
preferred  against  him.  He  has  been  ac- 
quitted, but  ia  about  to  leave  our  city,  and 
his  beautiful  home  is  advertised  for  sale. 
This  residence  is  built  of  the  white  artifi- 
cial stone  used  in  erecting  several  of  the 
college  buildings.  It  stands  upon  a  beau- 
tiful elevation  at  the  head  of  Seventh  Street, 
and  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  city, 
river  and  the  encircling  hills  ;  of  Arlington, 
rhe  Capitol  and  the  Insane  Asylum,  as  well 
as  many  other  objects  of  interest  The  en- 
tire house  is  said  to  be  a  model  of  comfort 
as  well  as  elegance.  The  irregular  form  of 
tlie  mansion,  in  the  style  of  a  suburban  vil- 
la, the  irregular  shape  of  the  elevation 
upon  which  it  stands,  with  the  forest  trees 
growing,  here  and  there,  upon  its  grounds, 
where  Nature  planted  them,  give  this  home 
a  striking  appearance,  distinguishing  it 
from  the  suburban  homes  around  it 


One  of  the  finest  of  these  is  owned  by 
General  Bullock,  who  was  associated  with 
General  Howard  in  the  management  of  the 
freedman's  Bureau,  but  who  stands  tree 
from  any  charge  of  dishonesty.  The  house 
is  in  the  Italian  style,  and  stands  at  the 
summit  of  three  lofty  terraces,  high  above 
the  road.  The  General  is  President  of  the 
St.  Andrews  Society,  and  he  and  his  gentle 
wife  are  well  known  in  social  circles.  Mrs. 
Howard,  also,  is  much  beloved. 

Going  again  to  the  southern  window,  I 
see  the  old  mansion  once  occupied  by  Gen- 
eral, or  rather  President  Washington,  and 
in  which,  I  understand,  his  first  levees  were 
held.  This  building  stands  upon  very  high 
ground,  and  until  a  few  years  ago  the  entire 
gable  end  showed  the  black  marks  left  by 
the  decayed  ivy  which  once  covered  the 
wall.  During  the  late  wonderful  improve- 
ments in  our  streets  this  house  was  left 
many  feet  above  the  grade ;  so  high,  in- 
deed, that  two  additional  stories  have  been 
built  beneath  it  A  French  roof  also  cov- 
ers the  lofty  edifice,  while  the  marks  of  the 
ivy  have  been  obliterated  by  repeated  coats 
of  paint.  One  coming  back  from  the  dead 
years  would  never  recognize  the  old  Wash- 
ington mansion :  yet  here  the  stately  Pres- 
ident and  his  courtly  dame,  attired  in  the 
elegant  costumes  of  the  age,  received  their 
friends  and  admirers,  in  a  much  more  ex- 
clusive and  aristocratic  way  than  a  Presi- 
dent and  his  lady  of  to-day  would  feel  war- 
ranted in  doing. 

Here  the  titled  nobility  of  Europe,  and 
the  no  less  aristocratic  families  of  America, 
paid  homage  to  President  and  "Lady" 
Washington  ;  and  here  originated  the  "  Re- 
publican Court "  at  the  Capital.  Dresses 
then  were  of  the  stifiEest  brocade,  and  made 
exceedingly  low  in  the  neck,  with  the  waists 
only  an  inch  or  so  below  the  armhole- 
Talk  of  the  immodest  evening  dresses  of 
to-day,  and  then  look  at  the  portraits  of 
Mrs.  Madison  and  many  others  of  our  own 
land,  and  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  Mad- 
ame Recamier  and  others  of  France.  The 
lowest  dress  of  our  day  is  modest  compared 
with  them.  Talk  of  the  extravagance  of 
our  ladies,  and  then  read  of  the  diamonds 
and  brocades  and  the  priceless  old  lace  of 
a  century  ago.    A  lady  would  scarce  have 
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dared  to  enter  the  charmed  circle  then 
without  her  diamond  buckles  upon  her 
white  satin  shoes,  with  other  adornments 
to  correspond;  whereas,  at  this  period, 
though  many  possess  diamonds  of  fabulous 
value,  and  laces  fit  for  an  empress,  this  is 
more  an  exception,  than  a  rule  ;  and  a  lady 
dressed  in  a  tastefully  made  light  silk  or 
muslin,  with  a  few  flowers  and  ribbons,  and 
a  pair  of  white  kids,  may  attend  the  grand- 
est reception,  without  any  fear  of  feeling 
uncomfortable.  Then  a  lady  was  not 
dressed  for  evening  unless  her  neck  and 
arms  were  bare ;  now,  at  the  most  recherche 
receptions  uncovered  shoulders  form  the 
exception  instead  of  the  rule.  Then  dia- 
monds were  considered  necessary  to  the 
attire  of  a  lady  of  fashion  ;  now  a  lew  flow- 
ers will  answer  every  purpose,  provid- 
ed one  desires  to  dress  simply.  So  we 
do  not  believe  in  those  "good  old  days" 


being  better  than  the  present  times.  It  is 
our  faith  that  we  progress  constantly  tow- 
ard a  more  perfect  civilization ;  that  our 
republic,  notwithstanding  its  many  imper- 
fections, is  the  most  perfect  of  all  govern- 
ments, and  our  society  the  most  perfect  of 
all  societies. 

A  woman  cannot  be  presented  at  an  Eu- 
ropean Court,  no  matter  how  old  she  is,  or 
how  thin  and  bony  her  shoulders  may  be, 
without  exposing  them  to  the  gaze  of  the 
public ;  and  a  woman  is  not  "  in  society  *' 
until  she  is  thus  presented.  A  more  ridic- 
ulous rule  never  existed,  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  American  women  are  in- 
dependent in  these  matters. 

Before  leaving  this  old  house,  let  us  say 
that  Mrs.  Southworth,  the  novelist,  was 
bom  within  its  walls,  and  in  the  very  cham- 
ber once  occupied  by  Washington. 

Mary  E.  Nealy. 


Wayside   Blossoms. 

On  the  highway  would'st  thou  gather 
Blossoms  sweet  and  rich  and  rare  ? 

Plant  the  seed  in  thine  own  garden, 
Watch  and  tend  with  loving  care. 

Sun  and  rain  will  surely  ripen, 
Birds  and  breeze  will  scatter  wide 

The  good  seed,  'till  by  the  pathway 
Rarest  flowers  coyly  hide, 

Only  waiting  for  thy  coming 
To  reveal  their  presence  blest. 

Gladly  yielding  their  sweet  perfume 
As  thou  hid'st  them  in  thy  breast. 

But  hope  not  to  gather  blossoms 
As  thou  tread'st  the  way  so  lone, 

If  in  thine  own  garden  only 
Thorns  and  thistles  thou  hast  sown. 


Fiora  Af,  SwtjL 
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At  the  Madeleine. 


I  HAD  settled  in  Paris  for  no  knowing 
bow  long.  I  might  leave  in  a  day, 
and  might  remain  there  for  months,  since 
it  all  depended  on  my  mood.  I  had  fancied 
I  should  have  wearied  of  it  before  this,  as 
I  was  travelling  leisurely,  stopping  at  di- 
vers points,  and  living  the  life  of  different 
nationalities  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
my  sojourn  seem  oftentimes  a  constant 
abode,  until  the  spirit  of  change  would 
come  over  me  suddenly,  and  like  the  Wan- 
dering Jew,  I  would  hasten  on,  ever  weary- 
ing of  rest,  and  fulfiling  the  cycle  of  my 
destiny.  I  had  been  over  the  ground  be- 
fore, so  there  was  no  charm  of  novelty  to 
attract  me,  but  having  got  to  be  a  wander- 
er on  t..e  face  of  the  earth,  when  the  im- 
pulse for  travel  seized  upon  me,  it  was  as 
irresistible  as  the  instincts  of  a  Bedouin. 

I  was  something  of  an  artist,  but,  like 
everything  else  I  engaged  in,  only  painted 
when  in  the  mood  for  it,  and  of  late  could 
not  suhimon  any  inspiration  to  the  task. 
I  had  been  brought  up  by  an  old  bachelor 
uncle,  who  had  breathed  his  last  on  my  re- 
cent visit  to  America,  leaving  me  heir  to  a 
stately  mansion  and  a  handsome  bank  ac- 
count. The  place  seemed  so  lonely  after 
my  uncle's  death,  and  my  five  years'  resi- 
dence abroad  had  so  unfitted  me  for  coun- 
try life  and  its  monotony,  that  I  could  not 
resist  the  feverish  longing  to  go  over  the 
same  ground  again.  Had  there  been  any 
mother  or  sister  to  welcome  me  back,  I 
should  have  felt  very  differently ;  but  there 
were  no  home  ties  to  bind  me,  and  so  I 
started  on  my  second  pilgrimage. 

Paris  had  fascinated  me  for  seven 
months,  and  still  I  lingered.  Of  late  I  had 
taken  to  roaming  the  city  at  night,  and  my 
mind  was  filled  with  moonlight  visions  of 
the  Louvre,  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  of 
the  Champs  Elysdes  and  of  Notre  Dame. 
There  was  something  delightful  in  the 
thought  that  the  vast  city  lay  sleeping,  and 
that  I  was  watching  its  slumbers,  while 
lured  on  from  one  point  to  another,  by  the 
winning  influence  of  evening.  Its  streets 
were  more  eloquent  by  night,  even,  than  by 
day,  and  I  peopled  them  at  will  with  the 
fierce  revolutionists  of  Louis  Sixteenth's 


time  and  the  July  insurgents,  or  later  still, 
with  the  crimson-handed  Communists. 

One  beautiful  night  I  had  been  drawn 
out  by  the  sweet  enchantment  of  the  even- 
ing to  haunt  the  streets,  and  was  impelled 
by  some  unaccountable  instinct  towards 
the  Madeleine.    It  seemed  such  a  picture 
of  heavenly  repose  and  quiet,  as  it  stood 
there  with  the  moonlight  softening  its  out- 
Imes,  that  I  approached  and  entered  its  sa- 
cred walls.    Some  wax  tapers  were  burn- 
ing before  the  high  altar,  and  the  marble 
floor  was  bathed  in  the  liquid  moonbeams 
that  flowed  in  through  the  stained  glass 
windows,  and  reflected  their  iris-colored 
hues.    I  advanced .  into  the  shadow  of  a 
column,  and  knelt  in  silent  worship  before 
the  Invisible.    I  had  been  kneeling  some 
time,  when  I  heard  the  rustle  of  a  silk  robe, 
and  a  figure  brushed  past  me  and  kneeled 
on  the  opposite  side,  near  a  shrine  of  the 
Virgin.     I  was  hidden  from  her  sight  un- 
less she  turned  her  head,  a  thing  unlikely 
to  occur,  and  at  the  same  time  had  only  to 
lift  my  eyes  to  behold  such  a  vision  of  love- 
liness as  had  never  greeted  them  before. 
My  devotions  for  awhile  partook  more  of 
the  nature  of  Saint  worship  than  was  con- 
sistent   with    my   Protestant  faith.     The 
Madonna  seemed  revealed  to  me  for  the 
first  time.    The  purest  and  most  womanly 
tenderness  rested  on  her  countenance,  al- 
though it  was  that  of  a  young  girL     No 
Carrara  marble  ever  showed  such  snowy 
purity.     How  could  I  mention  marble  in 
connection  with  this  beautitul  one,  for  mar- 
ble suggests  coldness  and  death.    No ;  her 
fairness  was  like  the  petals  of  a  white  rose, 
warm  and  glowing.    Her  golden  hair  fell 
in  a  dishevelled  mass  around  her  shoul- 
ders, and  long  eyelashss  fringed  her  cheeks. 
She  knelt  on  a  crimson  velvet  cushion  that 
had  been  placed  tor  her  by  her  maid,  and 
who  also  knelt  at  one  end  of  the  same,  but 
quite  out  of  my  range  of  vision. 

I  was  fairly  intoxicated  with  her  beauty, 
and  seemed  absolutely  chained  to  the  spot 
She  remained  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  ap- 
parently in  the  most  rapt  devotion,  and 
then,  accompanied  by  her  maid,  passed  out 
of  the  church.    I  noticed  she  was  in  moora- 
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ing  as  she  rose  to  leave.  The  long  cloak 
which  enveloped  her  had  been  thrown 
back,  and  as  her  maid  gathered  its  folds 
around  her,  I  saw  she  was  robed  in  black 
from  head  to  foot.  I  scarcely  came  to  my 
senses  until  the  beautiful  one  had  vanished. 
Then  I  rose  and  wandered  out  into  the 
street,  but  she  had  disappeared.  I  was  al- 
most sure  I  had  heard  a  carriage  moving 
from  the  door,  but  had  become  so  dazed  at 
the  suddenness  of  the  beautiful  apparition 
that  I  was  not  certain  of  anything,  even  of 
the  solid  pavement  I  was  pressing  with  my 
feet  I  was  completely  absorbed,  and 
walked  without  any  volition  to  my  apart- 
ments in  the  Rue  de  la  Victoire.  Then  an 
inspiration,  born  of  the  hour,  came  to  my 
relief,  inciting  me  to  work,  and  I  felt  that 
that  very  night  I  must  begin  to  paint  the 
beautiful  one.  I  labored  for  hours  in  draw- 
ing the  outlines  of  hsr  face,  but  the. moment 
I  touched  the  canvas  only  repeated  my  fail- 
ures, and  at  last,  wearied  and  disgusted,  I 
retired  to  rest.  • 

The  next  morning    found  me  feverish 
and  unrefreshed,  but  I  rose  and  sauntered 
towards  the  Madeleine,  hoping  I  might  see 
again  the  beautiful  one  who  had  entranced 
me.     Many  worshippers  came  and  went, 
but  not  the  one  my  soul  desired,  and  at 
length  I  turned  wearily  homewards,  long- 
ing for  the  night  to  come  that  I  might  go 
out  to  meet  her  again.     I  was  thirty  years 
old,  and  whether  more  insensible  to  wom- 
anly charms  than  others  of  my  sex  I  can 
not  say,  but  had  never  met  with  the  tiniest 
shaft  from  Cupid's  bow,  and  cherished  the 
idea  that  I  should  go  roaming  up  and  down 
in  the  world  alone  for  the  rest  of  my  natu- 
ral days.     My  nomadic    habits   were  not 
suited  to  bring  happiness  to  a  wife,  for  I 
might  take  it  into  my  head  any  day  to  start 
for  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  it  would  nev- 
er do  to  leave  a  wife  behind,  fretting  at  my 
absence,  and  perhaps  drawing  me  out  of 
my  orbit.     I  had  never  thought  of  burden- 
ing myself  with  one,  and  to  confess  the 
truth,  had  enjoyed  such  happy  tastes  of 
friendship  with  some  few  of  my  own  sex 
that  I  looked  upon  a  wife  as  the  Eve  who 
would  drive  me  out  of  Paradise.     I  had  al- 
ways shrunk  instinctively  from  society.     I 
did  not  feel  at  home  with  it,  and  it  offered 


me  nothing  worth  the  giving.  To  com- 
mune with  Nature  in  her  wildest  haunts, 
to  watch  her  in  the  sullen  roar  of  the  tem- 
pest and  the  vivid  flash  of  the  lightning, 
was  to  me  a  delight.  I  was  in  sympathy 
with  her  stormiest  aspects,  and  oftentimes 
felt  an  inward  hush  in  my  soul  that  was 
only  intensified  by  the  warring  of  the  ele- 
ments. For  the  same  reason  I  enjoyed  the 
hurly-burly  of  foreign  cities.  The  jarring 
and  the  jostling  of  their  busy  throngs  were 
more  eloquent  to  me  than  bucolic  peaceful- 
ness  and  pastoral  idyls.  The  clashing  of 
individual  forces  in  these  great  workshops 
of  humanity  emitted  the  true  life-sparks, 
and  these  intermittent  flashes  opened  up 
the  spiritual  to  me,  as  beams  of  polarized 
light  bring  out  the  most  gorgeous  colors 
from  the  objects  on  which  they  are  dif- 
fused. 

After  my  return  I  labored  at  my  picture 
for  some  time,  but  my  spirit  refused  to  an- 
imate my  efforts,  and  I  sauntered  out  again 
into  the  studio  of  a  brother  artist,  who  was 
also  a  soul- friend.     I  found  him  at  his 
painting,  and  sat  watching  him  for  some 
time,  enjoying  the  delicate  touches   with 
which  he  played  on  the  canvas,  as  though 
it  was  an  instrument     I  was  the  only  one 
ever  privileged  to  intrude  upon  him  at  all 
hours.    As  it  was,  I  went  and  came  at  my 
will,  and  allowed  him  the  same  immunity. 
If  the  spell  of  painting  was  on  either,  the 
presence  of  the  other  did  not  break  the 
charm ;  so  nicely  were  we  attuned  in  the 
spiritual    comprehension  of   one    another 
that  we  could  always  lay  hold  of  each  oth- 
ers moods  and  move  in  concert.     If  we 
were  octaves  apart  m  our  individuality,  our 
sympathetic  action    always  drew  us   into 
harmonious  relations.     For  instance,  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  we  entered  each  oth- 
ers studios,  exchanged  quick  glances,  and 
sat  in  silence  for  hours,  watching  the  oth- 
er's work,  ana  then  parted  without  even  a 
hand  grasp.    And  yet  the  communion  had 
been  more  perfect  than  if  broken  by  speech. 
Occasionally,  when  I  was  out  in  a  storm, 
drinking  in  its  passionate  wailing  and  sob- 
bing, I  have  met  my  soul-brother  in  the 
street,  and  we  have  walked  side  by  side  in 
the  tempest,  listening  only  to  its   voice. 
And  if  speech  came  to  the  one  when  the 
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still  mood  was  on  the  other,  it  never  seemed 
obtrusive,  but  wrought  out  its  own  mean- 
ings without  unbarring  the  golden  gate  of 
silence  thai  held  the  listener. 

We  had  first  met  in  Paris,  under 
no  unusual  circumstances,  but  had  been 
mutually  .attracted  and  had  fallen  into  par- 
allel orbits.  My  soul-brother  had  a  great- 
er impulse  to  labor  than  I,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  poor,  and  with  him  it  was  not  only  the 
expression  of  his  art-visions  on  canvas,  but 
it  was  the  problem  of  life,  and  necessity 
urged  oftentimes  when  the  spirit  would  not 
inform  the  hand  of  the  workman.  It  might 
have  been  better  if  the  same  stern  necessi- 
ty had  been  laid  upon  me ;  but  perhaps  I 
have  been  saved  from  sending  out  more 
soulless  children  to  swell  the  lazzaroni  of  art 
When  the  soul  of  a  painting  wis  conceived 
in  the  inner  workshop  ol  the  brain,  then  I 
sought  to  clothe  it  in  colors,  and  reproduce 
it  on  the  canvas.  Whatever  genuine  suc- 
cess I  have  met  with  in  art,  has  been 
achieved  in  my  own  soul  first ;  and  they 
have  been  none  the  less  creations  to  me 
that  my  own  hands  have  wrought  the  work. 
I  can  go  back  ot  my  work,  but  I  cannot  go 
back  of  the  original  conception.  Hence  I 
have  always  been  sacrificing  to  a  divinity 
and  worshipping  at  her  shrine. 

My  soul-brother  was  as  keenly  alive  to 
these  spiritual  relations  of  art  as  myself, 
and  his  works  were  indicative  of  ther  moods 
in  which  he  labored.  The  soul  wars  dim  in 
some,  while  in  others  it  informed  the  whole 
picture.  The  former  class  were  often  fine- 
ly executed,  but  they  were  inanimate,  and 
as  far  removed  from  spiritual  freshness  as 
flowers,  cut  from  the  stem  and  dried,  be- 
side those  which  are  bathed  in  the  dew  and 
the  sunlight.  These  uninformed  paintings 
often  met  with  a  golden  guerdon,  and  this 
alone  led  my  soul-brother  on  to  paint  when 
the  inspiration  was  not  present.  He  felt  it 
a  debasement,  but  it  brought  in  the  means 
by  which  he  could  listen  to  the  divinity 
when  she  spoke,  and  work  out  his  noblest 
conceptions. 

Naught  ot  this  had  ever  been  discussed 
between  us,  for  we  felt  as  chary  of  our  art 
as  though  she  had  been  our  beloved,  and 
to  speak  of  the  object  of  one's  affection 
is  to  lose  something  of  the  subtle  beauty 


that  is  exhaled  in  our  own  soul.  There  is 
an  inner  sanctum  of  the  soul  which  will 
bear  no  intrusion.  It  would  not  do  to  have 
our  delicate  vases  and  porcelains  handled 
even  by  our  best  friend,  Something  of 
their  delicacy  and  bloom  is  lost  even  in  the 
touch  of  another. 

Besides,  my  friend  illustrated  the  old 
proverb,  that  "poverty  and  pride  go  to- 
gether." He  was  as  proud  as  he  was 
poor,  and  I  respected  his  pride  as  I  respect- 
ed his  moods.  I  will  say  that  I  had  pur- 
chased some  of  his  pictures,  and  had 
brought  other's  into  notice  through  the 
medium  of  friends.  He  was  several  years 
younger  than  myself,  and  often  deferred  to 
my  judgment,  but  I  trust  I  never  took  lib- 
erties on  that  account  and  became  a  cen- 
sor. At  any  rate  our  harmonious  relations 
had  never  been  disturbed. 

As  I  "sat  there  that  morning,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  drawing  the  outlines  of  a  figure. 
He  seemed  preoccupied  and  I  kept  silent, 
while  thinking  of  the  beautiful  one  I  had 
seen  the  previous  evening.  His  work  in- 
terested me  more  and  more  as  it  grew  un- 
der his  hand,  and  somehow  I  was  strangely 
fascinated,  as  if  holding  the  palette  and 
wielding  the  brush  myself.  My  friend  was 
wholly  absorbed  in  his  drawing,  and  I  sat 
there  as  though  chained  to  the  spot,  and 
yet  feeling  that  I  was  working  on  the  can- 
vas. After  several  hours  my  friend  turned 
to  me  and  unlocked  the  gates  of  silence. 

"How  is  it,  Eugene,  that  you  have 
brought  in  inspiration  to  me  ?  I  have  been 
laboring  all  the  morning  like  a  trooper  to 
get  my  outlines  right,  but  they  were  all 
wrong  until  you  broke  in  upon  me,  and 
then  my  own  conception  grew  so  bright 
that  I  only  seemed  to  be  copying.  How 
do  you  explain  such  a  benignant  influ- 
ence ?  " 

"That  lies  beyond  my  ken,  Lille.  It 
just  leads  into  a  field  of  psychological  in- 
quiry that  has  not  been  opened  up  as  yet 
to  any  scientist ;  or  rather,  those  who  have 
sought  to  explore  it  have  been  lost  in  its 
jungles.  Our  whole  friendship  is  a  myste- 
ry to  me.  It  has  not  grown  out  of  acquain- 
tance, in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term,  for  we  are  strangers  to  each  other  in 
a  great  measure.     I  know  nothing  of  your 
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history ;  you  know  next  to  nothini^  of  mine. 
We  meet  in  Paris ;  I  am  given  an  impulse 
from  one  direction,  you  from  another ;  we 
swing  into  parallel  orbits  and  travel  on  to- 
gether. Isn't  the  whole  thing  a  mys- 
tery?" 

"  Akin  to  one,  I  confess,"  said  Lille. 

''  And  then,  I  continued,  '*  I  am  a  great- 
er mystery  to  myself  than  to  you.  I  have 
been  in  my  own  company  considerably ;  I, 
and  this  double  of  mine,  that  I  hold  objec- 
tively and  try  to  analyze.  I  fall  into  a  cer- 
tain routine,  I  cultivate  certain  tastes,  I 
affect  certain  habits,  without  let  or  hinder- 
ance.  I  am  in  harmony  with  myselfl  Sud- 
denly this  double  rebounds  upon  me,  breaks 
up  my  work,  gives  €nnui  for  appetite,  and 
leads  me  into  such  unaccountable  freaks 
that  I  pinch  myself  to  see  if  I  have  at  least 
preserved  the  sense  of  pain.  I  am  thrown 
out  of  the  orbit,  where  one  might  reason- 
ably have  conjectured  that  I  would  have 
travelled  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  into  a 
new  orbit  of  attraction  that  again  becomes 
a  second  nature  to  my  being.  Explain 
myself  to  me,  Lille,  and  I  will  explain  my- 
self to  you." 

**  I  don't  wield  the  scalpel  yet,  Eugene, 
and  have  no  wish  to  exchange  my  palette 
and  brushes  for  spiritual  anatomy.  Still,  I 
can  enter  into  what  you  say.  There  is  a 
double  consciousness  to  the  spirit  that  un- 
settles our  frail  habitation  at  times.  It  is 
no  use  to  think  too  deeply,  or  we  should 
think  ourselves  into  insane  asylums."   . 

'<But  the  soul  must  have  some  outlet, 
Lille.  It  will  not  do  to  turn  back  the  tide 
always." 

"  True,"  he  replied,  "  but  it  seems  to  me, 
af^er  all,  that  these  doubts  and  question- 
ings, these  inward  conflicts  and  disturb- 
ances, are^all  the  birth-throes  of  some  great 
thought  that  strives  for  expression  in  vari- 
ous ways,  —  in  the  writings  of  an  author, 
be  it  prose  or  poetry,  in  some  musical  cre- 
ation, or  some  glowing  picture  on  the  can- 
vas: it  seeks  embodiment  all  the  same, 
and  becomes  one  of  the  world's  treasures." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right.  It  would  rec- 
oncile me  to  the  earthquake  and  the  torna- 
do, if  the  world  was  enriched  by  having  its 
gems  unearthed.  But  it  is  not  altogether 
comfortable  not  to  hold  the  key  to  your 
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own  being,  and  to  drift  along  blindly,  not 
knowing  the  current  of  your  own  life.  Of 
course  I  have  no  reference  to  the  final  goal, 
for  we  all  are  aware  that  Death  is  our  warden 
at  the  last  But  for  a  man  to  know  his 
own  spirit,  is  to  live  on  the  heights  and 
drink  in  the  mountain  air.  To  that  knowl- 
edge I  have  not  attained." 

«  Do  you  know  anyone  that  has  ?  "  said 
Lille,  his  eye  brightening. 

'*  Well,"  I  replied,  "  if  it  is  an  unexplored 
region,  so  much  more  pleasure  in  planting 
your  foot  on  it." 

I  left  Lille  in  a  revery  that  was  not  alto- 
gether unpleasant,  if  one  might  judge  by 
the  light  that  shone  in  his  countenance.'  I 
went  back  to  my  apartments,  and  again  es- 
sayed my  brush,  but  the  effort  was  futile. 
There  was  no  informing  power  to  my  touch, 
and  I  waited  for  the  right  mood  to  come. 
Then  I  felt  I  could  paint  the  beautiful  one. 
The  hours  dragged  heavily,  but  at  last  the 
night  time  came,  and  I  was  happy.  Again 
I  walked  the  streets,  and  the  glinting  stars 
looked  out  as  though  they  were  beatified 
spirits  who  were  signalling  to  us  from 
heavenly  heights,  whither  they  wished  to 
sweetly  draw  «us,  clogged  by  our  earth- 
cares.  I  felt  in  some  mysterious  sort 
as  if  I  was  father  to  myself,  who  was  a 
wild,  impulsive  youth  that  I  had  to  hold  in 
check.  I  restrained  my  own  impatience, 
curbed  my  own  vehemence,  and  held  in 
check  my  own  riotous  imagination.  At 
least  I  thought  I  did.  Then  a  voice  within 
me  spoke:  "Whither  is  it  all  tending? 
The  vision  of  this  beautiful  one  is  filling 
your  soul,  and  will  only  yield  disquie- 
tude." 

But  the  fierce  youth  would  not  listen. 

"  You  have  fed  me  on  husks,  and  now 
you  would  rob  me  of  the  beautiful  one. 
That  you  shall  not  do.  I  will  go  to  her, 
and  perhaps  at  the  last  she  will  even  look 
and  smile  on  me." 

"  That  would  indeed  be  brave  compensa- 
tion for  all  your  pains ;  but  if  you  will  not 
listen  to  your  better  judgment,  go,  silly 
youth,  and  dance  in  the  flame  i  <  Lejeu  n€ 
vant  pas  la  chandelle  / ' " 

Still  the  youth  in  me  who  had  gone  hun- 
gering, craved  the  feast  of  beauty  and  drew 
me  toward  the  Madeleine.    I  entered  the 
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sacred  place,  and  again  knelt  in  the  shad- 
ow, but  this  time  I  bowed  to  an  earthly 
shrine. 

The  evening  bell  tolled,  and  I  was  sure 
that  a  carriage  stopped  at  the  door.  Then 
again,  the  rustling  of  her  garments  sent  a 
thrill  through  my  frame,  and  the  lovely  vis- 
ion was  before  me.  I  gazed  at  her  as  fix- 
edly as  though  she  was  some  waiting 
divinity,  whose  lips  might  utter  a  prophe- 
cy, but  they  never  moved ;  it  was  a  silent 
petition  that  she  offered  to  the  Virgin. 
The  moon  had  been  overshadowed,  but  as 
the  beautiful  one  rose  to  her  feet,  a  silvery 
flood  shone  on  her  like  a  smile  from  the 
Madonna,  and  I  felt  awed  in  her  presence. 
The  golden  hair  floated  around  her,  and 
her  violet-hued  eyes  were  lifted  upward,  as 
if  she  saw  the  one  she  worshipped.  Her 
features  seemed  to  bum  into  my  memory, 
and  her  beauty  exercised  a  spell  over  me 
I  had  never  experienced  before.  She  was 
large  and  well  formed,  and  her  figure  be- 
trayed all  those  rounded  outlines  that  en- 
chant the  eye  of  an  artist.  Again  her  maid 
robed  her  in  the  long  Spanish  cloak,  and  I 
was  left  alone. 

I  recovered  as  from  a  dream,  and  rushed 
to  the  door,  but  no  carriage  was  in  sight. 
Almost  in  an  ecstasy,  I  hurried  home.  I 
felt  that  I  was  grasping  the  fair  creation, 
and  dreaded  lest  it  should  escape  me  be- 
fore I  had  stamped  it  indellibly  on  the  can- 
vas. This  time  the  work  grew  under  my 
hands,  and  I  was  happy.  I  began  to  trace 
the  likeness  of  the  beautiful  one  in  the 
drawing,  and  the  soul  of  the  old  masters 
seemed  to  visit  me  and  inspire  my  touch. 
I  worked  until  the  first  grey  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  then  I  sought  rest  I  must  have 
overslept,  for  I  heard  a  slight  tap  at  my 
door,  and  arose  and  admitted  my  soul- 
brother.  My  canvas  had  been  carefully 
covered  the  night  before,  and  I  rejoiced, 
for  I  would  not  even  allow  Lille  to  look  at 
the  face. 

His  face  was  troubled,  and  I  feared  that 
his  poverty  had  involved  him  in  fresh  em- 
barrassments, and  was  wishing  that  some 
of  my  abundance  could  be  transferred  to 
him  in  such  a  way  that  he  would  accept  it. 
I  could  not  insult  him  by  offering  him  a 
loan,  and  was  casting  about  for  ways  and 


means,  when  he  set  me  at  rest  on  that 
score. 

"  Don't  go  into  a  quandary,  Eugene.  It 
is  a  very  simple  thing,  but  I  cannot  paint 
unless  you  come  and  sit  with  me.  Can  you 
sacrifice  your  time  ?  " 

*'  As  well  as  not,  Lille.  I  am  in  no  mood 
for  painting  at  present,  and  it  will  help  kill 
time,  which  just  now  hangs  heavily.  Stay 
and  breakfast  with  me,  and  then  I  will  be 
at  your  service." 

Lille's  countenance  brightened  at  my 
ready  consent,  and  we  sat  over  our  break- 
fast for  some  time,  but  each  so  preoccupied 
as  to  exclude  conversation.  And  still  there 
was  a  genuine  sympathy  in  our  companion- 
ship that  would  have  vanished  if  the  golden 
bars  of  silence  had  been  broken. 

We  walked  to  Lille's  studio,  and  I  took 
my  accustomed  seat  and  watched  bis  work. 
M>  vision  was  present  with  me,  and  I 
basked  in  its  loveliness.  My  friend  would 
paint  and  then  turn  to  me,  as  if  tor  inspi- 
ration, until  at  last,  as  I  glanced  at  the  can- 
vas, the  outlines  of  yesterday  gave  a  fore- 
shadowing of  the  image  in  my  own  mind. 
I  concluded  my  imagination  was  reacting 
upon  me,  and  grasped  my  friend*s  hand 
and  left.  Then  I  turned  wearily  to  my 
apartments,  and  again  essayed  my  picture. 
It  was  of  no  use;  the  power  had  gone 
from  me,  and  I  could  only  wait  for  its  re- 
turn. 

At  night  time  the  impatient  youth  within 
me  carried  me  away  to  the  Madeleine. 
Again,  at  the  same  hour,  the  beautiful  one 
floated  in,  and  left  an  inedible  vision  in  my 
soul,  and  again  she  disappeared  as  myste- 
riously as  ever,  and  I  was  borne  home- 
wards. The  picture  grew  on  the  canvas, 
until  I  felt  that  the  presence  of  the  original 
was  informing  it,  and  then  I  fell  asleep. 
Again  I  exceeded  the  ordinary  limits  of  re- 
pose, and  again  my  friend's  tap  at  the  door 
awakened  me.  I  turned  my  easel  to  tbe 
wall  and  admitted  him.  He  bore  the  same 
troubled  countenance  that  greeted  me  yes- 
terday, and  ventured  the  same  request 

''It  is  a  singular  fancy  that  has  taken 
possession  of  me,  Eugene,  but  I  never  can 
bring  out  my  conception  unless  you  come 
and  sit  by  me.  It  was  all  dark  when  you 
left  me  yesterday,  but  once  you  are  by  me 
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my  inspiration  will  return.  I  am  ashamed 
to  succumb  to  such  a  weakness,  but  must 
finish  my  picture.  Can  you  bear  with  me 
a  little  longer?" 

"Draw  on  me  to  any  extent,  Lille.  1 
will  honor  your  draft." 

Again  I  sat  in  his  studio,  and  again  the 
vision  kept  me  company.  Lille's  face 
glowed  with  enthusiasm  as  he  sought  mine 
and  then  turned  to  the  canvas.  But,  good 
heavens  !  was  I  losing  my  senses  ?  It  was 
the  vision  of  the  beautiful  one  he  was  paint- 
ing, and  he  was  drawing  it  from  my  con- 
sciousness !  I  was  horror  struck,  but  felt 
powerless  to  arrest  his  hand.  It  seemed 
like  sacrilege  to  allow  him  to  paint  her,  but 
1  was  paralyzed  with  the  discovery,  and  for 
a  while  unable  to  move.  I  rallied  my 
strength  at  last,  and  left  him  without  a 
sign.  I  needed  the  fresh  air  of  heaven  to 
revive  me,  and  rushing  towards  the  Champs 
Elysdes,  sought  to  recover  from  this  fear- 
.  ful  spell  that  overshadowed  me.  Lille  must 
have  seen  the  beautiful  one,  and  we  were 
both  worshipping  at  the  same  shrine.  To 
gain  her  I  must  lose  my  soul-brother,  — 
perhaps  lose  both  in  the  attempt  to  win 
her. 

As  I  tried  to  grasp  the  utter  loneliness 
of  the  thought  a  vision  was  borne  past  me. 
A  pair  of  frenzied  horses  were  running  as 
though  death  was  at  their  heels,  tind  draw- 
ing a  carriage  after  them,  out  of  which 
looked  the  beautiful  one  in  a  vain  appeal 
tor  help.  The  team  shot  by  me  like  a 
flash,  but  the  whole  of  life  seemed  com- 
pressed into  that  one  instant.  The  sense 
of  her  peril  thrilled  every  nerve  and  excited 
me  to  the  rescue.  Despair  gave  me  inspi- 
ration, for  I  cut  across  a  mall  and  inter- 
cepted the  furious  horses  at  a  lucky  turn 
in  the  boulevard.  I  only  remember  seiz- 
ing their  heads,  and  then  all  was  darkness. 

One  golden  morning  I  awoke  as  from  a 
long  and  troubled  sleep,  and  judged  I  was 
in  paradise.  It  proved  only  a  French  par- 
adise, but  to  me  it  was  a  true  elysium.  I 
had  never  before  met  with  such  luxurious 
surroundings.  The  most  delicate  lace  cur- 
tains enclosed  my  couch  ;  through  them,  as 
if  looking  through  a  faint  mist,  I  saw  a  per- 
fect dijou  of  an  apartment,  hung  with  blue 
tapestry,  and  its  ceiling  frescoed  in   the 


same  delicate  hue.  The  furniture,  orna- 
mented with  choice  medallions  and  exquis- 
ite designs  in  Arabesque,  was  cushioned 
with  pale  blue  satin,  and  the  large  dress- 
ing mirrors  duplicated  every  object  in  the 
room.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  happy  re- 
treat of  some  feminine  spirit,  for  the  vsry 
aroma  of  womanhood  seemed  breathed 
through  the  apartment  An  inlaid  work- 
box  displayed  the  varied  implements  of 
womanly  arts,  while  articles  of  vt'rtu  were 
disposed  with  seeming  carelessness,  but 
with  really  a  fine  sense  of  artistic  effect. 
At  last  I  turned  from  exploring  the  room 
to  the  side  nearest  my  couch,  and  then  I 
held  my  breath,  lest  the  vision  should  van- 
ish berore  me.  In  a  little  alcove  that  was 
only  separated  from  the  outer  room  by 
silken  curtains,  which  were  drawn  apart, 
my  eyes  rested  on  —  the  beautiful  one.  A 
stream  of  sunshine  from  an  opposite  win- 
dow transformed  her  hair  into  spun  gold. 
Her  face  was  turned  from  me  as  she  knelt 
at  htT  prU'DUuj  with  uplifted  countenance 
and  her  gaze  fastened  on  a  crucifix.  This, 
then,  was  her  boudoir,  and  that  a  little  or- 
atory where  she  prayed.  It  all  came  over 
me,  what  had  happened  in  the  Champs 
Elysdes,  but  the  interim  was  a  blank.  I 
turned  slightly  and  uttered  a  faint  groan, 
for  one  leg  and  arm  were  splintered,  and 
refused  to  answer  rty  bidding.  She  rose 
and  came  towards  me,  and  bathed  my  hand 
with  her  tears. 

I  was  soon  relieved  from  further  sus- 
pense, for  I  heard  my  story  from  the  lips 
of  fair  Estelle  de  Laitre.  I  had  been 
dragged  for  some  rods  on  the  eventful  day 
of  the  accident,  and  had  been  picked  up 
insensible,  and  Madame  de  Laitre  had 
brought  me  to  their  own  hotel,  where  I 
had  been  ensconced  for  a  month  past.  I 
had  been  delirious  with  fever,  and  they  had 
watched  over  me  anxiously,  hoping  and 
praying  for  my  recovery. 

They  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
whereabouts  of  my  friends,  who,  they 
judged,  must  be  in  a  terrible  state  of  alarm 
at  my  disappearance.  They  overpowered 
me  with  gratitude,  and  would  not  listen  to 
my  removal  until  I  was  completely  recov- 
ered. Madame  de  Laitre,  who  was  a  thor- 
ough gentlewoman,  and  whose  bearing  was 
a  mixture  of  dignity  and  sweetness,  insist- 
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ed  that  I  had  been  wounded  in  their  ser- 
vice, and  must  accept  their  service  in  my 
recovery.  They  owed  me  their  lives,  she 
continued,  and  the  obligation  could  never 
be  cancelled ;  but  the  little  they  could  do  I 
must  allow  them,  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude. 
What  inexpressible  pleasure  I  experienced 
during  my  convalescence  !  I  had  revelled 
In  the  freedom  of  bachelorhood,  but  I  had 
never  tasted  the  pure  joys  of  womanly  com- 
panionship. If  I  had  not  fallen  in  love 
with  Estelle,  Madame  de  Laitre  would 
have  made  a  proselyte  of  me  by  her  moth- 
erhood, which  seemed  to  envelope  every 
on  2  that  approached  her.  When  she 
learned  that  I  was  an  orphan,  she  said  that 
henceforth  I  should  be  her  son  by  adop- 
tion, and  kissed  me  tenderly  with  the  holy 
kiss  of  a  mother. 

After  I  returned  to  consciousness,  Es- 
telle grew  more  chary  of  her  attentions, 
but  visited  me  every  day,  and  would  bring 
fruits  and  flowers  that  she  had  gathered  for 
me  with  her  own  hands.  I  convalesced 
rapidly,  and  could  at  last  leave  my  room 
on  crutches^  The  first  time  I  joined  my 
friends  in  the  salon  I  met  with  a  little  sur- 
prise that  brought  me  inexpressible  relief. 
Madame  de  Laitre  rose  and  welcomed  me 
in  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  and  Es- 
telle gave  me  a  seat  by  her  side.  They 
feared  I  would  always  have  to  go  on 
crutches,  and  it  was  more  saddening  to 
them  than  to  me,  for  it  had  brought  me 
into  a  paradise  Df  love  and  happines  I 
might  never  have  known.  I  exerted  my- 
self to  banish  their  sadness,  and  Estelle's 
face  was  blooming  with  delight  at  some  of 
the  pictures  I  was  drawing  from  memory. 
They  had  never  been  out  of  France,  and  it 
was  easy  to  captivate  their  imaginations 
with  personal  reminiscences  of  Milan,  Flor- 
ence, Vienna,  and  other  bright  spots  on 
the  Continent.  I  had  not  noticed  any  un- 
usual presence  until  I  lifted  my  eyes  inad- 
vertently and  they  fell  on  a  second  Estelle, 
who  had  glided,  unobserved,  into  the  room. 
I  looked  bewilderingly  from  one  to  the  oth- 
er, and  Madame  hastened  to  set  me  right. 

"Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  my 
daughter  Annie,  Estelle's  twin  sister,  who 
has  been  visiting,  during  your  illness,  at 
TrouviUe." 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  distin- 


guish one  from  the  other,  only  there  was  a 
sure  talisman  in  my  heart  that  enabled  me 
to  judge.  Estelle's  presence  alone  affected 
me.  She  alone  had  entered  the  penetralia 
of  my  being.  The  sequel  is  near  at  hand. 
I  offered  myself  to  my  beautiful  one  and 
was  accepted,  and  Madame  de  Laitre  sanc- 
tioned our  betrothal. 

And  then  I  turneJ  to  my  soul-brother, 
whom  I  had  culpably  neglected  in  the  ab- 
sorbing selfishness  of  my  love.  I  sent  tor 
him  and  he  came  immediately,  and  if  his 
eyes  moistened  when  he  saw  me,  my  own 
were  not  dry.  I  sent  for  Madame  de  Laitre 
and  her  daughters,  and  introduced  him  as 
my  bosom  friend.  I  watched  him  narrow- 
ly, but  the  crimson  flush  mounted  higher 
on  his  temples  when  he  turned  to  Annie, 
and  I  thanked  God  that  I  had  not  blighted 
my  friend's  life. 

Lille  visited  me  daily,  and  was  made  to 
feel  perfectly  at  home  by  Madame  de  Lai- 
tre. When  my  convalescence  was  nearly 
complete,  although  there  was  no  prospect 
of  abandoning  my  crutches  for  some 
months,  at  my  request,  Madame  de  Laitre 
drove  me  one  day,  with  my  beautiful  one, 
to  my  studio.  They  insisted  on  invading 
my  bachelor  quarters,  and  duly  admired 
my  collection  of  pictures.  But  before  I 
was  aware,  Estelle  had  uncovered  the  easel, 
and  gre^  was  her  surprise  to  see  her  own 
likeness  growing  out  of  the  canvas.  Ma- 
dame de  Laitre  started  too,  at  the  picture, 
and  my  studio  was  turned  into  a  confes- 
sional. Madame  de  Laitre  was  not  shocked 
at  my  audacity  in  following  her  daughter 
to  the  Madeleine,  or  rather  in  preceding 
her  there. 

They  were  in  mourning  for  Estelle's 
father,  and  my  beautiful  one  had  kept  up  a 
pious  vigil  at  the  hour  of  his  decease,  for 
some  time  afterward.  He  was  a  devout 
Catholic,  and  Estelle  had  sought  the  shrine 
where  he  loved  to  worship,  to  pray  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul. 

But  it  was  still  inexplicable  in  regard  to 
my  friend.  How  had  Lille  conceived  her 
likeness  or  Annie's  ?  There  was  a  deeper 
mystery  involved.  One  day  I  sauntered 
into  my  friend's  studio  just  as  he  was  put- 
ting the  finishing  touches  to  the  portrait 
His  face  flushed  with  enthusiasm  as  he  sur- 
veyed his  worlfy.  .^.It^  jvas  indeed  a  wonder- 
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ful  likeness,  but  not  of  my  beautiful  one. 
We  kept  silenti  for  neither  seemed  willing 
to  remove  the  golden  bars.  After  awhile 
Madame  de  Laitre  procured  him  many  com- 
missions, and  his  pictures  were  received  at 
the  Academy.  He  was  sought  after  as  an 
artist  of  talent,  and  the  carriages  of  the 
aristocracy  st6pped  in  front  of  his  studio. 
There  was  one  picture,  however,  over  which 
hung  a  silken  curtain  that  was  never  drawn 
apart  for  any  of  his  patrons  to  see  what 
was  there  concealed. 

Madame  de  Laitre«had  welcomed  Lille  to 
her  hotel  at  the  first  out  of  compliment  to 
me.  She  was  not  slow  in  discovering  his 
worth,  and  when  the  poor  fellow,  elated  by 
his  worldly  success,  aspired  to  the  hand  of 
Estelle's  twin  sister,  it  was  not  refused. 
Madame  de  Laitre's  nobility  was  ingrain, 
and  she  could  recognize  a  man  farther  than 
she  could  a  title. 

One  day  I  took  Estelle  and  Annie  to 
surprise  Lille  in  his  studio.  Love  had 
wrought  a  great  change  in  my  friend.  The 
golden  bars  were  unloosed  more  frequently, 
and  his  soul  found  expression.  We  exam- 
ined his  pictures,  which  were  as  familiar  to 
me  as  his  features,  while  he  recited  poetry 
and  let  his  imagination  flash  over  his  con- 
ceptions. He  had  fairly  come  out  of  him- 
self, as  we  say,  in  homely  but  forcible  style. 
In  other  words,  he  had  seized  upon  a  new 
orbit  of  attraction,  and  was  moving  in  a 
new  sphere.  Annie  drew  near  the  veiled 
canvas. 

"  Is  this  to  tempt  our  womanly  curiosity 
in  vain,  Lille?" 

"  Draw  the  curtain  yourself,"  and  he  lift- 
ed her  tenderly  in  his  arms  to  the  desired 
height. 

Annie  clasped  her  hands  with  delight, 
for  she  recognized  her  own  portrait. 

'*You  dear  old  Lille!  You  must  give 
that  to  mamma  I " 

"  Willingly,  since  she  has  given  me  the 
original.  But  there  is  a  bit  of  romance  at- 
tached to  this  picture.  I  might  as  well 
make  a  clean  breast  c»f  it  now.  I  had 
formed  the  habit  some  time  ago  of  fre- 
quenting the  Madeleine  in  the  silent 
hours  of  night.  When  the  evening  bells 
struck  I  would  rest  in  the  shadow  of  the 
beautiful  church,  as  if  receiving  her  bene- 
diction.    One    night,  as    I  was    leaning 


against  a  pillar  in  the  grand  entrance,  I  ob- 
served a  coach  draw  up,  and  two  ladies 
alighted  and  entered  the  church,  followed 
by  their  maid.  One  of  them  passed  out  of 
sight,  but  the  other  remained  standing  in 
the  porch,  with  the  moonbeams  resting  on 
the  loveliest  face  I  had  ever  seen.  I  could 
not  excite  her  attention  by  moving  from  the 
spot,  and  I  seemed  bound  irresistibly  to  it. 
She  departed,  but  I  carried  away  a  lairer 
vision  than  any  ideal  of  my  fancy.  I  went 
to  the  Madeleine  every  night  and  drank  in 
fresh  inspiration,  until  at  last  she  ceased  to 
appear.  Then  I  was  miserable,  for  I  lost 
Eugene  at  the  same  time,  and  in  finding 
him,  I  found  the  original  of  my  picture. 
That  is  the  romance  of  it.  The  philosophy 
of  it  is  still  a  mystery,"  and  he  turned  to 
me  with  an  expressive  look. 

"But  there  is  more  yet,  Lille,"  I  re- 
marked. ''Its  counterpart  hangs  in  my 
studio,  and  was  painted  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. I,  too,  frequented  the  Made- 
leine at  night,  and  drank  in  my  inspiration 
inside  the  church,  near  a  shrine  of  the  Vir- 
gin. I  usad  to  paint  after  my  return,  and, 
pardon  me,  Lilie,  that  I  concealed  my  pic- 
ture from  you.  I  had  a  miserly  affection 
for  it" 

Lille  grasped  my  hand  warmly,  and  only 
said ; 

*'  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philoso- 
phy." 

Neither  of  us  spoke  subsequently  in  re- 
gard to  this  episode,  but  our  souls  were 
knit  together  more  closely  than  ever.  As 
soon  as  the  mourning  was  laid  aside  a 
double  marriage  took  place  at  the  Made- 
leine. I  must  explain  that  Madame  de 
Laitre  was  a  Protestant,  and  Annie  had 
adopted  her  mother's  faith.  My  beautiful 
one  had  grown  into  the  faith  of  her  father, 
but  she  did  not  reject  me  on  that  account. 
A  few  days  later  we  all,  including  Madame 
de  Laitre,  embarked  for  America  on  our 
bridal  journey.  Estelle  was  delighted  with 
the  old  mansion,  and  we  decided  to  make 
it  our  home.  Lille  and  Annie  are  residing 
in  Paris,  with  Madame  de  Laitre.  But  ev- 
ery year  we  either  cross  the  Atlantic  or 
welcome  our  friends  across,  and  Lille  and 
I  have  never  regretted  our  nightly  visits  to 
the  Madeleine.  ^essi4  H^f^w^rit 
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The  Children   of  the  Cordilleras. 

A  SOUTH  AMERICAN  LEGENru 


THERE  was  once  a  time  when  the 
'<  earth  was  without  form  and  void, 
and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep.''  And  there  was  no  land  anywhere, 
but  only  one  mighty  ocean  that  covered 
the  whole  earth.  But  "  God  said  let  the 
waters  under  the  heavens  be  gathered  into 
one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear." 
And  in  the  g^nd  and  comprehensive 
phrase  of  Scripture,  "It  was  so  ! " 

Who  can  describe  the  process  ?  The 
profoundest  scientist  can  only  imagine  it 
The  mighty  furnaces  ot  fire  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  raging  and  surging  a«d  melt- 
ing the  adamantine  rocks!  The  earth- 
quakes rolling  on  from  pole  to  pole,  con- 
vulsing the  globe  to  its  centre,  plunging 
the  ocean-waters  into  bottomless  abysses, 
upheaving  mighty  mountain  walls  into  the 
sunlight  of  the  upper  sky,  and  lengthening 
them,  chain  by  chain,  till  they  stretched 
ten  thousand  miles,  and  their  foundations 
were  lastened  forever  I 

According  to  geologists  it  was  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Cordilleras  that  were  first  up- 
heaved, and  on  their  summits  the  dust 
abounded  that  was  to  nurse  the  first  vege- 
tation and  make  ready  for  animal  life.  But 
in  what  &r  distant  ages  the  work  was  done 
even  arrogant  science  itself  does  not  ven- 
ture to  pronounce.  Nor  is  it  needful  to 
know.  It  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  re- 
member that  it  was  in  wisdom  and  in  love 
that  the  creative  hand  was  put  forth  to  pre- 
pare a  place  where  a  new  race  of  sentient 
and  intelligent  beings  might  find  their  first 
foothold,  and  live  in  happy  and  sinless 
communion  together,  and  "where  the 
beasts  of  the  field  should  be  at  peace  with 
them." 

How  long  it  was  after  the  dry  land  first 
appeared,  before  the  atmosphere  was  fit  for 
human  lungs  to  inhale,  it  is  also  impossible 
to  conjecture.  There  is,  however,  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  period  was  short- 
er than  many  have  imagined.  Among  the 
summits  of  the  Cordilleras,  basking  as  they 
were  in  the  sunlight  of  the  upper  sky,  lifted 
miles  above  the  impenetrable  mists  and 
stifling  vapors  of  the  reeking  valleys,  slow- 


ly emerging,  perhaps,  from  the  waters,  there 
must  have  been  sweetness  and  beauty  and 
health,  making  them  a  fit  dwelling-place  for 
beings,  who  in  their  physical  organization 
were  not  unlike  ourselves.  But  why  in- 
dulge in  conjectures  like  these  when  l^en- 
dary  facts  are  at  hand  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion? 

In  the  first  ages,  then,  before  Adam  acd 
his  fallen  race  lived  an4  toiled  in  sadness 
and  sorrow  far  from  that  lovely  Eden  they 
had  so  soon  forfeited,  —  in  a  period  whose 
voices  died  away  ages  before  history  had 
learned  to  catch  and  chronicle  the  echoes 
of  the  past,  there  lived  in  the  beautiful  val- 
leys nestling  among  the  lofty  summits  of  the 
Cordilleras,  two  beings  more  innocent  and 
more  beautiful  than  any  which  we,  in  these 
later  ages,  have  ever  beheld.  They  were 
not  born  upon  the  earth,  i^or  were  they 
tainted  with  the  weaknesses  or  exposed  to 
the  sufferings  of  mortality.  They  were  im- 
mortals, once  belonging  to  a  race  of  unhap- 
py and  sinful  demons,  but  a  sight  of  the 
pure  and  holy  angels  in  heaven  having 
awakened  in  their  hearts  a  yearning  for  a 
purer  and  holier  life,  God  had  placed  them 
on  the  sun-lighted  summits  of  this  new- 
born earth,  that  the  opportunity  for  grow- 
ing holy  and  happy  might  be  theirs. 

Why  the  hearts  of  these  two  beings  had 
become  softer  and  gentler  than  those  of 
their  more  sinful  comrades,  who  can  say  ? 
When  they  first  stood  upon  the  newly  cre- 
ated heights  their  features,  dusky  but  come- 
ly, were  far  from  being  lovely.  The  long 
ages  of  sin  in  which  they  had  lived,  and 
the  companionship  of  the  dark  spirits  of 
their  kind,  had  stamped  a  character  upon 
their  natures  which  was  mournfully  reflect- 
ed from  their  faces. 

It  was  the  peculiarity  of  these  two  im- 
mortal beings  that  every  thought  and  feel- 
ing of  their  soul  was  painted  legibly  upon 
their  countenances.  They  could  not,  like 
our  later  born  human  race,  conceal  a  sinful 
soul  behind  a  saintly  face.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  better  aspirations  therefore,  the 
past  was  still  written  in  forbidding  lines  on 
their  foreheads.    But  time  went  by,  and 
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these  every  day  lost  something  of  their 
original  ugliness,  as  their  souls  every  day 
g^ew  more  white,  until,  as  they  sat  under 
the  glorious  trees  that  crowned  the  lofty 
summit  of  Chimborazo, — not  then  riven  by 
tempest  or  shattered  by  lightning,  but  ra- 
diant with  tropical  loveliness,  -—conversing 
together  in  newer  and  newer  innocence, 
they  no  longer  recognize  themselves.  Gaz- 
ing into  the  limpid  streams  which  had  al- 
ready commenced  their  everlasting  jour- 
ney down  the  mountain-sides,  they  shed 
grateful  tears  of  joy  as  they  recognized 
each  day  some  new  sweetness  shining  out 
from  their  once  degraded  £eices,  some  new 
trace  of  the  growing  loveliness  within. 

^'How  good  is  God!*'  they  exclaimed 
one  to  another,  in  their  divine  joy.  "  We 
shall,  by  and  by,  when  ages  have  rolled 
away,  perhaps  be  fair  and  lovely  as  are  His 
angels  in  heaven." 

But  peaceful  and  sinless  as  were  now 
their  lives,  they  were  not  always  without 
fear  and  sorrow.  For  up  through  the  im- 
penetrable mists  which  hid  all  below  them, 
sometimes  rose  the  faces  of  their  former 
associates,  glaring  upon  them  with  hideous 
hate  and  envy.  There  was  one  among 
them,  however,  whose  strange,  yearning 
eyes  filled  their  hearts  with  sadness. 

,"  She  is  as  we  were  before  the  Holy  One 
took  compassion  on  us  and  brought  us 
where  there  is  no  sin,"  the  sisters  said  one 
to  the  other,  as  the  sight  of  those  yearning 
eyes  made  them  forget  the  hatred  of  the 
evil  ones.  *'If  we  could  only  help  her  to 
grow  as  we  are  growing,  good  and  beauti- 
ful ! " 

But  the  sad  face  and  the  evil  ones  sank 
down  again, — down  beneath  the  fearful 
mists  into  the  clefts  aud  chasms  below, 
where  the  sunbeams  never  shone,  and  the 
songs  of  the  wild  birds,  which  already  built 
their  nests  among  the  lofty  trees  of  the 
mountain  top,  could  never  reach.  Then 
the  gentle  beings  grew  sad. 

"  Let  us  pray  to  the  Holy  One,  that  we 
may  help  her  grow  good  and  beautiful," 
said  Raphalla,  the  fairest  of  the  two,  as  she 
was  the  most  advanced  in  purity  and  good- 
ness. 

With  one  accord  they  knelt  down  togeth- 
er, and  prayed  that  she  whose  sad  eyes 


told  that  she  was  yearning  for  a  better  life, 
might  be  committed  to  their  care,  thac  they 
might  lead  her,  also,  to  become  innocent 
and  lovely. 

As  they  rose  from  their  knees  and  caught 
sight  of  their  own  faces  in  the  fountain, 
they  were  amazed  at  the  radiant  loveliness 
which  they  beheld, — a  loveliness  that  had 
never  before  rested  upon  them.  Entranced 
with  delight,  glowing  with  gratitude  and 
love  to  God,  they  stood  long  gazing. 

"  Can  his  angels  be  fairer  than  we  ? " 
exclaimed  Newena.  *'How  hideous  our 
features  once  were  when  sin  and  hateful 
passions  deformed  our  souls, — you  remem- 
ber, Raphella !  How  shall  we  make  our 
love  known'  to  Him,  the  Holy  One,  who 
brought  us  out  of  darkness  into  this  beau- 
tiful light  ?  Oh,  if  He  would  but  permit  us 
to  heal  and  bless  the  poor  yearning  spirit 
whose  eyes  seem  still  pleading  for  comfort ! 
Let  us  pray  that  He  will  grant  this  boon." 

At  this  moment  a  soft,  wailing  sound 
sighed  along  the  air,  like  the  moans  of  a 
lost  soul.  The  hearts  of  the  sisters  grew 
cold  in  their  bosoms  as  they  listened  and 
looked  around  for  the  cause.  The  sun- 
shme  seemed  to  grow  dim  for  the  first  time 
as  they  became  aware  of  a  dark  form  stand- 
ing near  them,  and  met  the  eyes  whose 
yearning  gaze  had  so  touched  their  hearts. 
She  stood  there,  a  being  of  forbidding  as- 
pect, the  yearning  on  her  face  mingled  with 
a  darker  expression,  which  chilled  the  blood 
in  the  bosom  of  the  sisters.  Yet  there  was 
a  certain  gladness  beaming  through  it  all, 
—  an  evil,  lurking  gladness,  an  unholy  tri- 
umph the  gentle  Immortals  could  not  un- 
derstand, and  which  troubled  their  peace- 
ful, loving  hearts.  They  would  have  shrunk 
from  her  presence,  but  knowing  that  she 
was  there  in  answer  to  their  petitions,  they 
put  aside  the  feeling  of  repulsion,  and  bade 
the  stranger  welcome. 

<*  My  name  is  Narga,"  she  answered  in 
reply  to  Raphalla's  question,  scowling,  as 
the  latter  held  out  her  shining  hand  in 
greeting. 

"You  are  welcome,  Narga.  We  know 
the  cruel  land  from  which  you  ^ame,  for  we 
also  were  once  of  the  sinful  race  who  dwell 
there.  Be  happy  here !  My  sister  and  L 
will  try  to  lead  you  into  the  ways  of  good- 
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ness,  which  you  have  never  known,  poor 
spirit!  and  will  teach  you  to  forget  your 
»in  and  sulfering." 

*'  Will  you  tell  me  how  to  be  beautiful 
like  yourselves  ?  I  care  little  for  the  rest," 
said  Narga,  sullenly,  looking  around  her, 
half  pleased  and  half  reluctant  to  find  her- 
self so  suddenly  standing  in  the  upper  sky 
on  the  glorious  summit  of  the  mountain. 

**  The  beauty  will  dawn  with  the  good- 
ness," interposed  Newena,  compassionate- 
ly. <*  But  come  with  us  and  we  will  show 
you  what  will  teach  you  to  love  the  Holy 
One,  who  has  given  you  to  us  for  a  com- 
panion." 

Narga  frowned  on  the  new  speaker,  and 
felt  a  hatred  spring  up  in  her  heart  towards 
her  that  she  was  so  lovely.  But  she  hid 
the  feeling,  and  submitted  to  the  guidance 
of  the  two,  who  strove  to  make  her  forget 
the  bitterness  that  was  written  on  her  face 
as  legibly  as  upon  her  heart.  They  showed 
her  the  loveliness  of  their  mountain  home, 
over  whose  glories  arched  the  azure  sky, 
never  yet  darkened  by  tempests  nor  trans- 
pierced by  lightnings.  They  taught  her  to 
love  and  understand  the  beauty  of  the  soft 
white  clouds  which,  in  a  thousand  varied 
forms,  went  sh>wly  sailing  on,  far  up  the 
zenith.  They  showed  her  the  dazzling 
rainbows  arching  everywhere  above  the 
boundless  sea  of  mist  that  still  stretched 
on  from  pole  to  pole.  They  drew  her  at- 
tention to  the  soft,  green  sward,  starred 
with  flowers,  whose  beauty  and  fragrance 
have  long  since  left  the  earth  ;  to  the  trail- 
ing vines  of  every  lovely  species,  that,  fes- 
tooning from  tree  to  tree  and  from  rock  to 
rock,  embowered  the  glens  and  vales  which 
nestled  on  every  hand. 

And  Narga  was  softened,  and  for  a  tfme 
tender  for  all  this  loveliness.  The  earth 
was  new  then  ;  it  was  still  God's  and  not 
man's,  and  all  which  had  yet  arisen  above 
ths  waters  was  a  paradise  not  yet  ruined. 
Raging  tempest  nor  rending  glacier  nor 
fiery  volcano  had  torn  nor  shattered  her 
wonderful  garment.  The  air  of  that  eariy 
Paradise  was  balmy  and  soft,'  for  earth  had 
not  yet  parted  with  her  primitive  warmth. 
There  was  no  dreary  autumn,  when  the 
rains  fell  heavily  down,  crushing  the  leaves 


and  flowers,  and  oppressing  all  nature  with 
its  wonderful  dirges;  nor  was  there  any 
winter,  with  its  ice  and  Snow,  but  only  one 
eternal  spring.  The  fruf ts  ripened  untend- 
ed ;  the  grain  sprang  up  and  matured  with- 
out the  labor  of  hands.  •  Over  all  arched 
the  hollow  sky,  forever  blue  and  fair ;  the 
sun  and  moon  and  stars  looked  down  from 
their  clear  depths  to  look  up  again  from 
lakes  and  streams  as  blue  and  clear.  There 
was  no  night  yet,  and  darkness  was  a 
stranger  to  the  new  creation,  as  it  was  to 
the  hearts  of  Raphalla  and  Newena. 

Yet  amid  all  this  loveliness  the  heart  of 
Narga  from  day  to  day  grew  hard,  until 
Raphalla  and  Newena  felt  a  sadness  they 
could  not  dispel.  Disappointment  aston- 
ished and  dismayed  them. 

"  She  is  unhappy,"  said  Newena  ;  "  be-, 
cause,  instead  of  growing  fair  and  beautiful 
as  we  have  done,  she  is  daily  becoming 
more  repulsive ;  therefore  is  she  envious 
and  hard  towards  us.  But  we  will  not  de- 
spair, Raphalla.  It  may  be  that  after  many 
cycles  of  the  sun  and  stars  she  will  grow 
softer,  and  then  loveliness  will  steal  over 
her  now  repulsive  face.  Let  us  still  work 
and  pray  for  her  redemption.'* 

Raphalla  shook  her  head,  turning  her 
soft  dark  eyes,  with  a  beautitul  yet  pitjring 
expression,  towards  Narga,  who,  cowering 
close  on  the  green  bank  of  a  small  lake, 
Was  gazing  angrily  down  into  its  depths, 
whence  looked  up  a  face  now  hideous  in  its 
wickedness,  occasionally  turning  her  scowl- 
ing eyes  toward  the  sisters. 

"I  fear,"  sard  Ra{)halla,  "we  did  not 
wisely  nor  well  when  we  assumed  to  be 
able  to  lead  one  of  the  demons  whom  the 
Holy  One  had  not  yet  prepared  for  our 
leading.  Do  you  remember,  Newena,  how 
the  sun  seemed  to  become  dim  when  Nar- 
ga first  stood  on  our  mountain  ?  It  was 
surely  an  omen  of  evil  to  us,  and  perhaps 
to  the  race  which  the  Holy  One  so  lately 
announced  by  a  Voice  that  He  is  about  to 
create." 

Newena  was  more  cheery  and  hopeful. 

"  Let  us  not  fear  evil,  Raphella ;  since 
the  Holy  one  is  never  hx  ofC  Let  us  rath- 
er think  how  happy  the  days  will  go  by 
with  the  untaught  beings  whom  he   wiU 
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commit  to  our  care:  beings  lower  and 
weaker  than  we,  as  we,  angels  of  the  earth, 
are  lower  than  his  angels  in  heaven." 

Raphalla's  tace  grew  serene  as  Newena 
spoke.  She,  too,  looked  forward  with  a  di- 
vine satisfaction  that  they  were  accounted 
worthy  of  the  great  trust,  though  she  could 
not  suppress  a  shiver  as  she  every  now 
and  then  caught  the  lowering  gase  of  Nar- 

'*  Can  it  be  Newena,"  irhe  said,  after  a 
troubled  pause, ''  that  her  natne  is  prophet- 
ic of  her  work  ?  Did  you  not  also  shiver 
when  she  first  proapunced  it  to  us  ?  I  re- 
member that  among  the  cruel  race  we  have 
left  forever,  the  name  Narga  signified  a 
serpent" 

Newena  threw  her  arms  about  her  sister, 
fondly  kissing  her  cheek. 

"  O  Raphall% ! "  she  repeated,  "  remem- 
ber, above  all,  that  the  Holy  One  is  not  far 
ofL  A  serpent  could  not  harm  us  when  he 
is  near." 

"  You  are  right,  Newena,"  said  Raphalla, 
returning  the  caress,  "  and  you  are  dearer 
to  the  Holy  One  because  you  are  more 
trusting.  Come,  let  us  go  now  to  our  tent 
of  flowers,  and  forgetting  Narga,  talk  of 
Him,  while  the  silver  moon  looks  in  upon 
our  rest,  and  the  stars  shine  peacefully 
down." 

The  cycles  which  no  one  can  now  num- 
ber, to  which  Raphalla  and  Newena  trust- 
ed for  the  softening  of  Narga's  stubborn 
heart,  had  gone  by.  The  bounds  of  the 
ocean  had  become  narrower,  and  the  suoei- 
mits  of  the  mountains  risen  higher  above 
their  beds.  Mammoth  shapes  of  vegetable 
growth  rose  above  the  mist  still  hiding  the 
waters,  and  mammoth  beasts  stalked  heav- 
ily through  them.  Still  Narga  Was  the 
same  dark  and  suUen  being.  But  a  change 
bad  come  to  the  simple  lives  of  these  two 
•artb-dwelling  angels.  A  vast  multitude 
of  children  filled  the  glens  and  vales  of 
these  mountain  summits  with  the  gayety 
and  noise  of  happy  life.  These  new  beings 
were  lovely  and  fair,  though  less  beautiful 
than  Raphalla  and  Newena,  as  they  were 
one  step  lower  in  the  scale  of  creation. 
There  was  more  of  the  earthly  in  their  na- 
tures, though  even  Newena  herself  could 


not  be  purer  ih  heart.  Still  there  were 
possibilities  which  did  not  exist  in  relation 
to  her,  that  their  purity  might  one  day  be 
sulHed. 

But  time  went  by,  and  though  the  earth 
was  gradually  changing,  the  children  did 
not  change.  They  remained  always  chil- 
dreri,  in  form  and  in  mind.  Their  faces, 
their  needs,  their  desires  were  those  of 
children,  and  their  purity  and  happiness 
had  in  no  wise  diminished.  Were  they  to 
continue  thus  forever,  and  was  earth  to 
grow  beautiful  only  for  them  ?  Death  had 
not  yet  entered  the  earth  to  cause  change 
to  become  the  law  of  existence.  No  cre- 
ated being  had  yet  closed  its  eyes"  never 
more  to  open  them  upon  the  light  of  the 
sun.  Even  sleep  was  unknown,  as  it  was 
not  needed  to  repair  the  weariness  and 
waste  which  were  never  experienced.  Ha- 
tred and  unkindness  had  never  darkened 
the  hearts  of  that  innocent  child  world. 

One  mighty  principle,  ruling  everywhere 
with  sweet  and  irresistable  force,  was,  how- 
ever, already  upon  the  earth.  This  princi- 
ple was  Love  !  No  one  in  all  that  harm- 
less and  gentle  race  ever  experienced  a  joy 
which  was  not  communicated  to  the  rest ; 
no  one  telt  a  pang  that  all  did  not  share. 

And  so  thne,  which  cannot  be  computed, 
went  by,  Raphalla  and  Newena  realizing 
more  than  the  joy  they  had  anticipated  in 
caring  for  and  instructing  those  ever  young 
beings  committed  by  the  Holy  One  to  their 
charge. 

And  Narga?  Narga  had  long  since 
withdrawn  from  their  companionship,  and 
nursed  her  envy  and  wretchedness  alone, 
growing  constantly  more  hateful  of  aspect 
and  more  cruel  of  heart.  Raphalla  and  \ 
Newena  never  ceased  to  show  her  what 
kindness  she  would  permit,  and  to  remem- 
ber only  that  she  was  unhappy.  But  it  was 
their  sedulous  care  to  guard  the  children 
against  the  contamination  of  her  presence, 
and  the  Holy  One  whom  they  loved  and 
who  loved  them  would  not  suffer  that  their 
lives  should  be  darkened  by  her  wicked- 
ness and  envy. 

In  their  devotion  to  their  children,  then, 
Raphalla  and  Newena  experienced  only 
happiness.  Their  wide  tent,  overarched 
and  fragrant  with  blossoming  growths  of  a 
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loveliness  known  only  to  the  early  world, 
trailing  with  roses  and  jasmines,  and  car- 
peted with  violets,  was  always  swarming 
with  the  sinless  beings  of  thai  child-world. 
They  strewed  lilies  under  their  feet ;  of  the 
beautiful  blossoms  they  gathered  in  the 
nooks  and  dells  of  their  sunny  world,  they 
wove  garlands  for  their  heads  ;  and  while 
Raphalla  glided  through  glen  and  vale  to 
watch  over  those  who  still  remained  at 
their  plays,  the  others  sitting  in  close  cir- 
cles around  Newena,  smiling  to  her  as  she 
smiled  to  them,  listened  to  her  tale  of 
strange  beasts  which  inhabited  the  earth 
below  their  mountain  home,  and  oftener 
still  of  the  heavenly  ones  she  sometimes 
beheld  afar  off,  with  whom  she  and  Raphal- 
la and  all  her  children,  when  the  Holy  One 
should  see  that  the  time  was  ready  for 
them  to  leave  the  earth,  should  dwell. 

Among  the  children  who  were  dearest  to 
Newena  were  a  brother  and  sister  named 
Omar  and  Lila.  These  two  were  always  at 
her  side  when  the  little  duties,  which  even 
in  that  early  world  were  not  unknown,  did 
not  call  them  to  their  own  tent.  It  was 
Lila  who  was  always  the  most  earnest  in 
her  attention,  and  it  was  she  whose  mind 
was  the  most  thoughtful. 

*<  Leave  our  beantiful  mountain,  New- 
ena ! ''  she  exclaimed  in  consternation,  as 
the  latter  spoke  of  that  coming  day.  "Why 
must  we  leave  it  ?  These  many  ages  have 
we  dwelt  here,  and  we  are  happy.  Why 
must  we  leave  it,  Newena  ?  " 

Newena  could  not  answer  this  question. 
The  fact  was  only  vaguely  and  dimly  per- 
ceived by.her,  and  seeing  the  sorrow  and 
consternation  of  Lila,  she  hastened  to  tell 
her  of  what  all  loved  to  hear,  —  of  the  far- 
away places  of  the  earth,  where,  by  a  pow- 
er that  (xod  bad  bestowed  upon  Raphalla 
and  herself,  she  saw  a  vast  world  of  dry 
land,  all  verdant  with  trees  and  green  pas- 
tures, where  strange  but  gentle  beasts  and 
birds  inhabited,  and  where,  in  valleys  far 
down  below  the  mountains,  with  clear  riv- 
ers, and  trees  bending  with  fruits,  a  race  of 
beings,  taller  and  wiser,  but  alas,  less  in- 
nocent than  her  mountain  children,  dwelt 
and  sinned,  and  forgot  the  Holy  One  who 
made  them.  But  the  Holy  One,  neverthe- 
less, had  pity  on  them,  and  loved  them  still. 


The  children  listened,  wondering,  at  thts, 
none  besides  Lila  comprehending ;  and 
Newena  would  vary  her  lessons  by  singing 
songs  so  divine  the  very  birds  ceased  their 
strains  to  listen,  and  the  children,  with  up- 
turned faces,  thought  of  the  angels,  which 
Newena  sometimes  told  them  had  come 
down  to  join  the  song ;  for  all  the  echoes 
of  the  mountain  caught  it  up  and  sweetly 
prolonged  it  Never  was  Newena  so  beau- 
tiful as  when  she  was  thus  singing,  and 
never  did  Lila  love  her  so  well. 

"  It  I  could  stay  with  you  always,  New- 
ena," she  would  every  day  remark,  "  per- 
haps I  should  grow  beautiful  like  you." 

"  Have  patience,  my  Lila,  the  time  will 
come  when  you  will  be  beautiful,  not  as  I 
am,  but  as  the  holy  ones  of  heaven.  Only 
perform  your  duties,  for  the  Holy  One  is 
best  pleased  with  such.''      .« 

The  duties  of  Lila  were  small,  but  they 
were  never  forgotten,  and  the  lamb  that 
she  fostered  was  never  neglected,  nor  was 
the  tent  where  she  and  Omar  dwelt,  ever 
without  its  beautiful  adornment  of  flowers. 

And  where  was  Narga  while  all  others 
were  so  happy  ?  One  day,  when  the  chil- 
dren were  filling  the  air  and  waking  all  the 
echoes  of  the  mountain  with  their  songs 
and  laughter,  Narga  sat  in  her  cavern,  sul- 
lenly listening  and  brooding,  her  heart 
growing  hot  with  a  strange,  new  fury.  The 
innocent  sports  of  the  children  had  become 
bitter  and  hateful  to  her  soul,  now  fast 
growing  evil  as  when  she  still  dwelt  among 
the  demons  of  her  race.  For  awhile  she 
had  made  faint  attempts  to  banish  the  ha- 
tred that  blackened  her  soul,  but  now  she 
had  ceased  all  this. 

Leaving  her  cave  she  climbed  a  steep 
knoll,  from  which  she  could  overlook  the 
glens  whence  the  sounds  of  gayety  pro- 
ceeded. Just  beneath  her  stood  Newena*s 
tent  She  was  sitting  in  the  door,  sur- 
rounded as  usual  by  a  crowd  of  the  chil- 
dren, some  hanging  about  her  neck,  cares- 
sing her  with  a  thousand  caresses,  others 
gazing  on  her,  with  looks  of  love,  from  a£u-. 
but  all  seeming  filled  with  an  inexpressible 
happiness.  But  Lila  more  than  all  fixed 
Narga*s  attention.  She  was  sitting  at 
Newena*s  feet,  and  looking  into  her  beau- 
tiful, smiling  face  with  an  adoring  expres- 
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sion,  and  infinite  love,  which  was  bitterer 
than  all  to  the  wretched  Narga.  She 
bowed  her  head  in  envious  despair.  Ha- 
tred to  every  one  of  the  happy  creatures 
tore  her  heart  But  most  of  all  she  hated 
Newena. 

"  It  is  to  her  I  owe  it  all,"  she  cried, 
clutching  the  grass  at  her  feet  '*  It  is  she 
who  causes  the  happiness  of  those  crea- 
tures. What  have  the  detested  beings 
done  that  tA^y  should  be  beautiful  and  hap- 
py ?  Am  I  not  a  thousand  times  wiser  and 
more  powerful  than  they  ?  And  I  can  nev- 
er laugh.  No  one  ever  beholds  me  hap- 
py." 

And  still  she  listened,  her  fury  every  mo- 
ment increasing. 

"  Yes,  it  is  Newena,  —  Newena,  to  whom 
God  is  so  much  kinder  than  to  me.  I  hate 
their  beauty !,  I  hate  their  happiness  I 
Newena  shall  leave  them ;  then  tears  and 
sorrow  shall  take  the  place  of  laughter  and 
joy  in  all  the  mountafns.  Why  should  I 
be  so  wretched  and  so  hideous  ?  As  He 
who  created  and  oppresses  me  lives,  I  will 
never  rest  until  I  recover  the  beauty  and 
the  youth  I  once  had ! " 

The  sun  had  gone  down,  and  the  moon 
and  stars  were  shining  softly  into  every 
pleasant  spot  on  the  mountain,  when  Nar- 
ga slowly  rose  and  wended  her  way  down 
among  the  shadows  of  the  peaks,  planning 
evil  plans  for  the  ruin  of  the  happiness  she 
so  hated.  Suddenly  she  met  Omar  and 
Lila.  They  were  just  returning  from  the 
tent  of  Newena,  whom  neither  of  them 
could  ever  bear  to  leave.  The  children 
shrank  as  they  saw  Narga,  for  the  moon 
was  shining  brightly  on  her  face,  revealing 
its  hideous  ugliness,  an  ugliness  far  more 
dreadful  than  they  had  ever  seen  before. 
Narga  perceived  their  aversion,  and  it  only 
excited  her  to  still  greater  anger ;  and  as 
the  children  hurried  from  her  presence, 
she  lifted  her  hand  above  her  head  and 
swore  to  destroy  them  also  with  Newena. 

The  plans  she  had  been  maturing  now 
began  to  take  shape.  But  she  could  not 
carry  them  out  unassisted,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  she  had  been  separated  from  the 
demons  of  her  race,  she  determined  to  seek 
and  claim  their  aid. 


Midnight  was  on  the  mountain,  but  the 
light  of  the  moon  was  only  less  bright  than 
that  of  day.  Absorbed  in  sweet  and 
dreamy  musings,  Raphalla  and  Newena 
still  sat  hand  in  hand  at  the  entrance  of 
their  tent  of  flowers.  The  hush  of  an  in- 
finite silence  was  over  and  all  around  them. 
Swift-shooting  stars,  not  yet  established  in 
their  everlasting  places,  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  the  heavens,  gleaming  with  many- 
colored,  miraculous  lights,  not  less  vivid 
than  the  innumerable  rainbows  which  all 
day  long  clothed  the  mists  stretching  fiar 
below ;  lunar  bows  were  suspended  in  pale 
beauty  in  the  dewy  air.  Great  meteors 
burned  along  the  horizon,  exploding  with  a 
detonation  that  reached  the  ears  of  those 
two  fair  beings,  who,  in  wordless  meditation, 
followed  their  wondrous  flight  Suddenly 
loud  rumbling  noises,  like  distant  thunder, 
came  up  from  the  bowels  of  the  mountain, 
shaking  the  earth  under  their  feet.  Ra- 
phalla and  Newena  started,  smd  gazed  on 
one  another.  A  dawning  perception  of  ap- 
proaching evil  began  slowly  to  struggle 
through  the  sunny  depths  of  those  natures, 
which  for  ages  had  known  only  the  sweet- 
ness and  the  calmness  of  their  earthly 
paradise. 

"  The  air  and  the  mountain  are  strange- 
ly stirred  with  omens,  Newena,"  said  Ra- 
phalla, at  last,  as  she  felt  a  shiver  thrill  the 
hand  of  her  sister. 

A  new  and  louder  rumbling  of  the  moun- 
tain had  occurred,  and  the  earth  was  shak- 
en with  a  stronger  vibration. 

"  What  can  these  unwonted  sounds  and 
vibrations  portend?  Is  it  by  these  that 
the  Holy  One  would  announce  approaching 
change  to  the  earth  ?  " 

'*How  can  change  come  to  the  earth, 
Raphalla  ?  "  inquired  Newena,  thoughtful- 
ly, yet  gazing  around  her  with  vague  pre- 
sentiment of  unknown  terror.  '*  How  can 
this  mountain  change  ?  Has  it  not  stood 
undisturbed,  ever  since  we  have  dwelt  here, 
during  more  ages  than  we  can  number? 
Are  not  its  foundations  fastened  forever,  so 
that  they  cannot  be  moved  ?  Are  not  all 
things  as  they  were  when  the  Holy  One  led 
us  up  out  of  the  mists  and  darkness.  The 
sun  shines  by  day  and  the  moon  by  night ; 
the  flowers  blossom,  the  fruits  ripen ;  the 
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innocent  children  and  harmless  beasts  still 
sport,  unchanged,  as  they  have  sported 
these  many  a^es.  The  starry  cross  that 
shines  so  brightly  yonder,  we  have  seen 
slowly  pass  beyond  the  sun,  but  it  returned 
again  after  ages  had  rolled  away,  and  found 
us  all  still  here.  Why  should  change  come 
now,  Raphalla?" 

"  Look  yonder,  Newena,"  replied  Raphal- 
la, pointing  to  a  distant  peak,  from  which 
rose  a  fierce,  red  column.  "  When  have  we 
ever  before  seen  yonder  peak  a  crest  of 
fire,  glaring  thus  redly  up  to  heaven  ? 
When  have  we  ever  before  felt  the  earth 
trembling  under  our  feet,  or  heard  the 
mountain  wail  and  moan  as  if  in  agony  and 
fear  ?  And  look  1  how  amid  the  fire  the 
very  mountain  peak  itself  reels  and  topples ! 
Who  has  done  this  ?  Has  Narga  beckoned 
to  herself  the  wicked  spirits  of  her  race, 
and  are  they  now  heaving  the  foundations 
of  the  earth,  or  holding  revels  far  down  in 
her  caverns  of  mist  ?  " 

"Who  can  say,  Raphalla?**  answered 
Newena  with  a  shudder.  "  I  would,  sister, 
we  were  like  the  innocent  children,  know- 
ing only  the  present,  regretting  nothing  in 
the  past,  hoping  and  fearing  nothing  for 
the  future ;  but  only  living  on,  always  hap- 
py, and  looking  for  no  change." 

"And  would  that  be  so  blessed,  New- 
ena ?  Is  not  that  life  among  His  angels  in 
paradise,  which  the  Holy  One  has  prom- 
ised we  shall  come  to,  when  ages  of  inno- 
cence have  purified  us  from  the  sins  of  our 
former  life,  with  every  sorrow  and  every 
change  which  may  come  to  us  here  ?  " 

"It  is  indeed,  Raphalla.  I  am  like  the 
children  in  my  thoughtlessness.  But  they, 
Raphalla,  will  not  they  also  rise  to  that 
world  where  His  angels  dwell,  or  will  they 
still  live  on  forever  in  this  lovely  moun- 
tain ?  Surely,  heaven  itself  cannot  be  more 
beautiful !  But  who  will  watch  over  their 
harmless  lives  when  the  Holy  One  has  led 
us  away  ?  How  gladly  would  I  be  permit- 
ted to  remain  with  them  forever ! " 

Raphalla  smiled,  tears  of  she  knew  not 
what  joy  and  sorrow  in  her  eyes. 

"  And  would  you,  Newena,  willingly  fore- 
go the  joys  the  Holy  One  has  promised  us 
that  you  might  still  watch  over  his  crea- 
tures here  ?  ** 


"  I  would,  Raphalla.  I  think  I  should 
feel  sorrow  in  heaven  when  I  remembered 
one  of  these  left  behind  us.  But  see !  the 
sun  is  rising  to  light  the  mountain,  and  the 
children  will  soon  be  here." 

As  Newena  spoke  the  sun  rose  majesti- 
callyabove  the  crested  peak,  whose  fiery 
column  had  all  night  long  cast  its  threat- 
ening glow  along  the  mountain  chain,  red- 
dening the  billowy  mist  that  rolled  and 
surged  in  strange  commotion. 

Raphalla  and  Newena  rose  and  went 
forth  to  welcome  the  children  whose  voices 
they  now  heard  approaching.  They  came 
hurrying  from  every  glen  and  v^le,  surprise 
for  the  first  time  depicted  on  their  faces. 
They,  too,  had  seen  and  heard  the  ominous 
sights  and  sounds,  but  their  natures  were 
incapable  of  fear,  and  so  soon  as  they  found 
themselves  near  Raphalla  and  Newena, 
even  surprise  was  no  longer  felt 

The  sun  rose  higher.  The  fiery  peak 
grew  dim  in  its  rays.  The  children  re- 
turned to  their  daily  sports  ;  but  Raphalla 
and  Newena  pondered  the  omens  of  the 
night  in  their  hearts. 

The  world  of  the  unhappy  and  sinful 
race  to  which  Narga,  in  spirit,  still  be- 
longed, was  separated  from  the  beautiful 
outer  earth  only  by  the  verdant,  blooming 
shell  which  covered  it  By  what  means 
she  re-established  communication  with 
them,  what  were  the  unholy  arts  she  em- 
ployed to  summon  them  to  her  presence, 
who  can  explain  ?  In  the  dim  and  misty 
caverns  where  she  dwelt,  the)  came  to  her 
only  too  willingly.  And  there  the  plans 
for  the  ruin  of  the  two  Immortals,  and  the 
earth-born  race  they  watched  over,  were 
laid. 

"  Make  me  beautiful  as  they,  and  rid  me 
of  the  detested  Newena  and  her  darlings, 
—  I  ask  only  that" 

Alas,  that  even  so  early  in  creation  the 
desire  for  beauty  should  have  been  so  over- 
shadowing ! 

"  Make  me  beautiful ! " 

Tiie  unholy  ones  were  only  too  ready  to 
promise.  Already  were  they  enemies  of 
the  human  race,  because  they  were  good 
and  happy ;  and  the  opportunity  to  inflict 
deadly  injury  upon  them  was  seized  at  once« 
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''But  you  can  become  beautiful  only 
upon  one  condition,*'  was  the  crafty  asser- 
tion. 

"  What  is  the  condition  ?  *' 

*'  That  you  call  from  his  dark  abode  the 
great  arch-enemy  oi  all  life.  But  know 
this.  When  he  has  once  appeared  upon 
the  earth,  and  has  sacrifiqed  the  enemies 
you  offer  up  to  him,  he  will  never  more 
leave  it.  He  will  remain  here,  and  the 
whole  race  of  the  created  will  one  by  one 
fall  before  him.  He  will  break  all  hearts, 
the  happy  and  the  unhappy  alike.  He  will 
fill  all  eyes  with  tears,  and  all  breasts  with 
sorrow.  He  alone  will  be  ruler  of  the 
earth,  and  his  altars,  low  hillocks  of  dust, 
will  rise  in  every  land,  in  every  zone." 

Narga  trembled. 

"  And  who  is  this  terrible  being  ?  " 

"It  is  Death!" 

"And  shall  I,  too,  fall  before  him?"  she 
asked,  a  great  horror  creeping  through  all 
htr  veins. 

"All  who  have  life,"  was  the  answer. 
"They  wi!l  fade;  their  beauty  will  pass 
like  a  breath ;  their  proud  necks  will  stoop ; 
their  shining  hair  will  become  gray,  and 
wrinkles  will  furrow  their  brows  and  cheeks. 
You,  also,  if  you  share  the  beauty  of  the 
earthly,  must  also  share  their  sorrow,  and 
die  like  them." 

As  the  tempter  thus  spoke,  Narga's  eyes 
rested  upon  a  shaft  of  polished  steel,  and 
it  gave  back,  with  cruel  fidelity,  her  hideous 
face. 

"  Be  it  so ! "  she  decided.  "  I  will  die  if 
I  may  but  once  more  taste  the  happiness 
of  beauty,  and  the  sweets  of  revenge !  I 
was  once  beautiful ;  how  shall  I  become  so 
again  }  " 

"When  the  eternal  enemy  of  life  has 
closed  the  eyes  of  Newena  forever,  your 
beauty  will  return,  a  thousand  times  bright- 
er than  before." 

The  heart  of  Narga  swelled  with  cruel 
joy. 

"  But  Newena  is  never  alone,"  she  anx- 
iously objected.  "  Raphalla  or  Lila  or  oth- 
ers of  the  earth-born  race  are  always  with 
her.  How  shall  I  remove  them,  that  the 
sacrifice  may  be  completed  ? " 

"  Go  gather  the  purple  clusters  of  fruit 
which  hang  from  the  cliffs  and  the  trees  ; 
press  the  juice,  and  calling  all  the  Jnhabi- 


tants  of  the  mountain  together,  give  it 
them  to  drink.  In  a  little  while  a  strange 
madness  will  seize  them ;  their  blood  will 
rush  in  fiery  streams  through  their  veins ; 
they  will  laugh  and  shout  and  weep  with- 
out cause,  or  will  lie  down  in  unconscious- 
ness, while  th&ir  spirits  will  float  away, 
wandering  in  other  worlds.  But,  beware," 
added  the  wily  tempter,  holding  up  a  warn- 
ing finger,  "  beware  of  errors  in  that  hour  I 
At  the  moment  when  the  first  blood  is  shed 
upon  the  earth,  if  only  one  being  whispers 
a  prayer,  or  one  thought  is  lifted  to  the 
Holy  One,  your  power  and  you  are  lost." 

"  Why  do  you  ask  impossibilities  ?  "  an- 
grily demanded  Na^a.  "  If  I  can  separ- 
ate Newena  from  her  darlings,  how  can  I 
prevent  their  prayers  to  the  Holy  One  1 " 

"  Give  to  all  of  the  drink,  and  all  alike 
will  forget  the  Holy  One,  or  become  un- 
conscious. We  wait  only  for  that  to  come 
to  your  aid,  and  bring  back  your  beauty." 

The  dark  plot  was  completed,  and  Narga 
proceeded  to  her  sinful  work. 

While  her  preparations  were  going  on, 
Raphalla  and  Newena,  though  anxions  at 
the  strange  perturbations  they  had  wit- 
nessed, had  no  suspicions  of  what  was  in 
progress.  All  day  they  were  happy  with 
the  children,  and  each  day  their  love  and 
prayers  to  the  Holy  One  became  more  and 
more  ardent.  Lila  and  Omar,  no  longer 
separated  from  Newena,  were  now  always 
at  her  tent.  The  merry  boy  at  times  ran 
chasing  the  butterflies  and  listening  to  the 
song  of  the  birds,  or  the  laugh  of  the  I'ttle 
waterfalls.  But  Lila  sat  at  her  feet,  or 
walked  at  her  side,  satisfied  with  her  smile ; 
or  she  hid  her  rosy  face  in  the  snow-white 
fleece  of  her  lamb,  while  Newena  laughed 
at  the  sport. 

The  other  children  of  the  mountain,  led 
by  Raphalla,  also  came  more  and  more  fre- 
quently to  the  tent  of  flowers,  where  they 
sat  listening  t^  Newena's  words,  their  eyes 
watching,  with  dreamy  delight,  the  soft 
clouds  which,  like  white  doves,  went  sail- 
ing to  and  fro,  far  above  the  happy  moun- 
tain. Then  perhaps  they  would  burst  into 
songs,  which  came  suddenly  welling  up 
from  the  hearts  where  they  were  fashioned 
as  the  birds  fashion  them.  Every  day  their 
existence  was  a  Sabbath  festival. 

Their  childisl|)igj@^by^cer€)®gl£  silent 
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except  when  Narga  appeared,  for  the  un- 
happy one  had  become  as  hideous  as  the 
dark  beings  with  whom  she  was  in  league  : 
when  she  drew  near  every  smile  vanished, 
and  every  song  was  hushed,  for  the  hearts 
of  the  earthborn  were  soft  and  compassion- 
ate, and  they  grieved  for  the  unhappy  Nar- 
ga, though  her  aspect  filled  them  with 
dread. 

But  Narga  interpreted  their  silence  oth- 
erwise. She  hated  herself,  and  believed  all 
others  must  hate  her. 

Filled  with  this  conviction,  she  grew  only 
the  more  active  in  her  unholy  work  for 
their  ruin.  Day  by  day  she  labored  at  the 
preparation  of  her  fital  »'raughts.  Their 
vapor  rose  between  the  rifts  of  the  moun- 
tain, hanging  above  it  like  a  dark  cloud. 
The  birds  of  the  air  circled  at  a  distance, 
uttering  cries  as  they  perceived  the  poison- 
ous odor. 

The  work  was  at  last  completed,  and 
Narga  invited  all  the  children  of  the  moun- 
tain to  come  on  the  third  day  and  partake 
of  a  feast  which  she  had  prepared  for  them. 
The  pity  they  felt  for  Narga  moved  them 
to  accept  it 

The  day  arrived,  and  as  one  after  anoth- 
er of  the  guests  came  gently  in,  Narga  pre- 
sented them  a  cup  of  her  new  beverage. 
It  was  s^eet  to  the  taste,  and  they  drank 
it  with  avidity. 

Casting  her  eyes  around  when  all  seemed 
assembled,  Narga  perceived  that  neither 
Raphalla  nor  Newena  were  there,  nor  were 
Lila  or  Omar,  and  already  the  potent 
draughts  had  begun  to  operate.  They 
chattered,  they  laughed,  they  shouted, 
without  any  one  understanding  what  an- 
other said. 

Narga,  anxiously  lifting  her  head,  beheld 
Omar  standing  on  a  knoll,  regarding  with 
amazement  the  strange  proceedings  below. 
She  beckoned  to  and  called  the  names  of 
Newena  and  Lila,  and  he  immediately  ran 
down  to  meet  ihem.  They  were  not  there, 
but  Narga  presented  him  with  a  cup  filled 
with  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  he  drank 
its  contents. 

A  strange  sensation  soon  crept  over  him. 
He  stood  for  a  few  minutes  watching  the 
wild  and  noisy  multitude,  then  walked 
slowly  to  a  group  of  shady  trees,  and  lay 
down  to  wait  for  Lila  and  Newena. 


Here  a  stupor  stole  over  the  boy ;  the 
screams  and  laughter  of  the  children 
seemed  to  die  away ;  the  soft  murmur  of 
the  neighboring  stream  sounded  sweet  to 
his  ears;  his  limbs  grew  heavy;  his 
thoughts  wandered;  his  eyes  closed,  and 
another  life,  similar  tO)  yet  unlike  what  we 
call  reality,  took  him  up,  and  he  dreamed. 
It  was  the  first  sleep  and  the  first  dreams 
of  the  human  race. 

While  he  slept,  unconscious  of  all  things, 
the  wild  fury  of  the  storm  which  Narga's 
fated  draughts  had  awakened  grew  to  mad- 
ness. Robbed  of  their  reason,  the  unfor- 
tunate children  assailed  one  another  with 
anger  and  cruel  blows.  Still  she  who  was 
destined  to  be  offered  up  to  death  appeared 
not,  and  Narga  herself  began  to  shrink 
back  from  the  tumult  She  sent  a  messen- 
ger for  Newena. 

Newena  sat  in  her  tent,  her  heart  inex- 
pressibly heavy.  A  pain  whose  cause  she 
could  not  understand  oppressed  her  bosom 
and  filled  her  eyes  with  tears.  She  knew 
that  a  festival  awaited  her  in  a  neighbor- 
ing glen,  but  she  could  not  leave  her  little 
chamber.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  every 
flower  and  every  tree  called  to  her,  "  Do 
not  leave  us,  Newena !  You  will  never  see 
us  again ! "  It  was  the  echo  of  holy  voices, 
for  when,  at  last,  the  messenger  entered 
and,  with  force,  compelled  her  to  go  with 
him,  and  sh&  turned  back  a  sad  and  anx- 
ious look,  every  bud  and  flower  was  brok- 
en, as  if  swept  by  a  tempest,  their  colors 
faded  and  sere. 

On  her  way  the  same  warnings  met  her; 
no  birds  caroled  ;  no  crickets  chirped ;  all 
was  dreary  as  if  life  itself  were  dead. 
Struggling  against  her  sad  presentiments, 
she  reached  the  entrance  to  the  glen,  and 
there  beheld,  in  amazement,  the  wild  orgies 
of  the  children.  She  feared  to  enter ;  but 
led  on  by  her  companion,  at  length  de- 
scended, and  there,  at  the  foot  of  a  tower- 
ering  tree,  beheld  Omar  in  a  condition  she 
could  not  understand.  He  lay  motionless 
and  pale,  his  eyes  closed,  his  limbs  appar- 
ently without  life.  Anguish  seized  the  lov- 
ing heart  of  Newena.  She  bent  over  the 
boy,  and  strove  to  arouse  him  from  his  in- 
comprehensible stupor.  But  Narga  stood 
behind  her  and  whispered : 

"Disturb  not  his  rest;  it  Is  well  with 
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him ;  his  spirit  is  now  hovering  in  a  far-off 
bcaatiful  world ;  when  he  awakens  he  will 
be  happy." 

In  doubt  and  trembling  Newena  listened, 
but  a  sweet  smile  hovering  on  the  lips  of 
Omar,  and  a  low  prayer  he  murmured, 
cheered  and  eased  her  heart  She  smiled 
with  the  sleeper,  and  would  have  lingered 
by  him  until  he  opened  his  eyes  and  came 
back  to  life  again.  But  Narga's  grizly  hand 
clutched  her  and  drew  her  away. 

"  The  hour  of  my  redemption  is  at  hand," 
she  cried,  triumphantly.  "  I  wait  only  for 
your  aid,  Newena." 

"  Tell  mft,  Narga,"  said  Newena,  kindly, 
"  what  shall  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"You  must  devote  yourself  to  death," 
said  the  cruc^l  Narga.  "  Only  by  this  sac- 
rifice can  I  recover  my  youth  and  beauty." 
**  Death  ! "  it  trembled  slowly  and  pain- 
fully on  Newena*8  lips;  the  little  word 
sounded  dark  and  fearful.  "Who  is  the 
unknown  being  you  thus  name  ?"  she  anx- 
iously inquired. 

"  He  is  the  god  who  ends  all  pain,  who 
softens  every  sorrow,  and  allays  every 
storm  in  the  human  breast." 

"  The  god  who  ends  all  pain  ?  "  repeated 
Newena. 

She  looked  pityingly  down  on  the  de- 
formed and  he]pless  being,  and  remembered 
that  she  had  once  been  fair.  The  innocent 
heart  was  filled  with  a  compassion  such  as 
only  the  pure  and  good  can  feel.  A  great 
wave  of  love  swept  over  her,  and  she  un- 
hesitatingly, and  without  the  power  of  sup- 
pressing her  words,  exclaimed : 

"  I  will  give  myself  to  death  for  you,  my 
poor  Narga." 

At  this  promise  an  infernal  triumph  lit 
up  the  hideous  face  of  Narga,  and  she  gave 
the  signal  that  was  to  summon  her  dark 
confederates  to  receive  her  oflfering. 

They  came,  but  who  shall  describe  them ; 
The  very  sun  turned  dark  as  their  shadows 
fell  upon  the  ground.  Tempests  shook  the 
air,  and  bowed  the  trees  when  they  ap- 
peared. 

Newena  trembled  before  the  fearful  ap- 
paritions ;  her  former  anguish  clutched  her 
with  giant  power ;  she  would  have  called 
for  help,  but  the  cry  died  upon  her  lips,  sti- 
fled by  the  poisonous  breath  of  Decay. 


She  struggled  for  breath  in  vain ;  the  blood 
turned  to  ice  in  her  veins;  a  thousand 
flames  of  fire  kindled  in  her  brain,  and  she 
sank  silently  to  the  ground. 

The  cruel  Narga  looked  on,  unrepentant 
of  the  sacrifice,  for  was  not  her  beauty  to 
be  brought  back  by  it  ?  But  earth  grew 
sombre.  The  sun  went  down  in  darkness, 
the  moon  withheld  her  light,  and  all  the 
heavens  were  veiled  in  black,  as  if  an  im- 
mense rock  impended  over  the  mountain ; 
but  the  darkness  could  not  conceal  the  ter- 
ror, as  the  giant  forms  of  Newena  and  De- 
cay stalked  from  one  childish  form  to  an- 
other, and  Narga's  shouts  of  triumph  rent 
the  air.  , 

Suddenly  a  shining  form  approached  New- 
ena, —  a  pale  and  serene  youth,  whose  eyes 
became  peace  and  rest.  A  crown  of  light 
encircled  his  head,  and  his  right  hand  held 
a  palm  branch,  with  which  he  pointed  to 
heaven. 

•*  The  hour  so  long  promised  you  by  the 
Holy  One  is  now  come,  Newena,"  he  said, 
holding  out  his  hand  to  her,  with  a  loving 
smile.  "  I  am  Death,  but  fear  me  not,  for 
I  only  bear  you  to  dwell  with  his  angels. 
The  hand  of  Decay  shall  not  touch  you,  for 
you  also  are  one  of  the  Itnmortals." 

A  seraphic  smile  lit  up  the  countenance 
of  Newena,  —  a  light  sof^  and  beautiful 
shone  from  her  eyes.  She  held  out  her 
arms  to  the  shining  youth,  and  together 
they  slowly  rose  above  the  earth,  above  the 
fury  of  the  raging  multitudes,  and  above 
the  astonished  Narga,  disappearing  at  last 
above  the  clouds. 

Narga  gazed  after  them  in  speechless 
amazement  at  Newena's  disappearance,  yet 
exultant  at  the  certainty  of  the  return  of 
her  youfh  and  beauty,  for  had  not  all  the 
conditions  of  her  evil  confederates  been 
fulfilled  ?  Not  all  1  for  had  not  the  arch- 
tempter  warned  her  that  if,  at  the  moment 
ih^  Jirs/  blood  was,  shed  upon  the  earth, 
but  one  created  being  uttered  a  prayer,  or 
breathed  one  thought  to  the  Holy  One,  the 
work  would  fail,  and  Narga  herself  fall  into 
the  fatal  power  of  the  destroyer  ? 

Little  Lila  was  the  only  one  in  all  the 
mountain  who  did  not  appear  at  the  treach- 
erous festival  in  the  glen  ;  she  sat  playing 
with  her  lamb  and  waiting  for  Omar ;  but 
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at  the  moment  when  Newena  fell  before 
^e  cruel  hand  of  the  destroyer,  a  deadly 

guish  seized  the  heart  of  the  waiting 
;hild.  Holy  voices  she  could  not  under- 
stand called  to  her  in  sorrow  and  lamenta- 
tion. Leaving  her  lamb  and  her  flowers, 
she  covered  her  rosy  lace  with  her  hands, 
and  wept  as  no  created  thing  had  ever  wept 
before.  But  tears  had  no  power  to  relieve 
an  emotion  so  incomprehensible  to  the 
child  and  so  overwhelming.  Sinking  on 
her  knees  she  stretched  her  childish  hands 
to  heaven,  and  poured  out  a  prayer  to  the 
Holy  One  which  bore  her  whole  heart  on 
its  wings,  and  brought  back  a  sweet  and 
gentle  consolation. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Narga,  turn- 
ing, with  a  triumphant  cry,  to  receive  her 
reward  of  youth  and  beauty,  felt  herself 
clutched  with  an  awful  grasp,  which  she 
could  neither  resist  nor  comprehend.  The 
heavens  grew  still  blacker  over  her  head ; 
lightnings  rent  the  mountain ;  the  fiery 
peak  burst  forth  anew,  with  terrific  noise, 
belching  forth  rocks  and  flames ;  the  rocks 
opened  at  her  feet,  and  she  was  enclosed 


between  them,  fixed  and  immoveable  for- 
ever. She  called  on  her  confederates  for 
aid,  but  no  one  heard  her.  Earth  and 
heaven  were  one  vast  tumult  New  moun- 
tains rose  up  from  the  bed  of  the  mighty 
ocean.  The  dark  cloud  which  covered  all 
the  heavens,  bringing  the  first  night  oft 
darkness  upon  the  earth,  opened  their 
sluices,  pouring  their  mighty  floods  upon 
the  earth.  For  forty  days  and  forty  nights 
the  floods  continued.  The  ocean  rose  to 
the  mountain  tops,  the  whole  land  was 
again  one  vast  sea,  and  all  things  living 
were  destroyed.  Raphalla  and  Lila,  with  a 
few  of  the  children  of  the  mountain,  were 
alone  preserved. 

How  long  before  the  waters  again  sub- 
sided the  legend  does  not  inform  us.  But 
Raphalla  and  her  children  ere  long  fol- 
lowed Newena  to  the  land  of  peace  and 
joy,  and  the  earliest  race  born  upon  the 
earth  disappeared  from  it  forever,  giving 
place  to  the  more  stately,  more  wise  but 
less  innocent  one  of  our  own.  So  ends 
the  legend  of  the  Children  of  the  Cordil- 
leras. .  Caroline  M.  Sawyer, 


The  Storm-King. 

The  storm-king*s  abroad  in  his  glory  to-night, 
And  countless  wild  spirits  are  following  his  flight ; 
They  moan,  and  they  shriek  at  each  window  and  door, 
They  seem  to  be  crying,  lost  1  lost !  evermore. 

If  dark  spirits  wander  bewildered,  astray, 

With  no  pitying  angel  to  point  out  the  way 

To  the  Haven  of  Rest,  they  are  wandering  to-night, 

And  their  cries  of  despair  fill*my  soul  with  afhight. 

Their  wan,  ghostly  fingers  now  tap  on  the  pane. 
No  :  'tis  not  the  j?rape-vine,  nor  patter  of  rain,  — 
They  are  seeking  the  loved  ones,  the  purer  than  they, 
Who  went  with  the  angels  and  found  the  bright  way. 

Hark  I  that  weird,  fearful  shrieking,  a  Banshee  must  be ! 
Has  she  tracked  some  lone  emigrant  over  the  sea  ? 
Go  back  to  your  castle,  black  ruin  and  wall. 
To  the  graves  of  your  kindred  and  mourn  o'er  their  fall. 

And  Lucifer,  "  Son  of  the  morning"  art  there  1 
He's  leading  his  legions  through  realms  of  the  air. 
My  soul  yearns  in  pity.    Poor  shades  so  unblest, 
God  send  you  his  angels,  and  lead  you  to  lest 


M.  A.  M. 
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—  With  what  a  vague  onlooking  we  fore- 
see millenial  glories.  Almost  all  persons 
take  a  sense  of  the  fact  that  the  world  is 
advancing  in  righteousness — and  in  many, 
there  is  a  dim  half-hearted  belief  that  it 
will  some  time  attain  to  perfectness.  But 
in  how  few  minds  does  this  belief  take  the 
form  of  practical  action.     ' 

Who  plans  with  reference  to  his  future 
as  If  that  to-morrow  had  the  sunshine  of 
righteous  circumstance  surrounding  it? 
Who  thinks  of  thexselves  as  conquering 
and  /tf  conquer ;  as  ot  a  being  who  may, 
while  yet  in  the  earth-life,  have  attained 
unto  that  •*  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ"  unto  "a  perfect  man" 
which  Paul  contemplated  we  might  all  be 
when  we  had  "  come  in  the  unity  of  the 
faith  and  knowledge  of  the  son  of  God" 
to  that  development  which  he  foreshadowed 
for  each  by  the  rightful  exercise  of  the  gifts 
given  them  ? 

Again,  who  looks  at  his  neighbor,  and 
his  neighbors  neighbor,  as  of  men  travelling 
towards  perfection,  and  who  are  to  be 
sometime  "  clad  in  the  white  robes  of  right- 
eousness, washed  with  the  precious  blood 
of  Christ  as  of  a  lamb  without  spot "  ? 

Who  looks  forward  to  a  time  when  locks 
and  bolts  will  be  no  longer  needed  ;  when 
to  covet  and  to  kill  will  be  among  the  un- 
known acts  of  heart  and  hand  ? 

Not  one  is  suf!icient  for  these  things. 
Our  faith  is  as  the  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
and  the  time  is  long  coming  in  which  it 
will  be  grown  into  the  goodly  tree  in  whose 
branches  the  birds  of  heaven  may  lodge 
and  sing.  And  yet  there  is  no  real  music 
for  the  soul  until  to  that  heavenly  growth 
it  has  aspired,  and  attained. 

We  do  not  sufficiently  pray  for  this  faith. 
We  do  not  sufficiently  believe  that  its  com- 
ing is  a  possibility  to  us.  "  Lord  I  believe. 
Help  thou  mine  unbelief,"  is  a  confession 
and  entreaty  that  seldom  tren".ble  on  our 
human  lips.  We  rather  fail  of  energy  to 
press  down  the  brakes  on  the  chariot 
wheels  of  thought  and  slip  away  down  the 
easy  incline  of  despair.  We  are  all  wont 
to  say, •"The  mills  of  God  grind  slow." 
The  light  will  be  a  long  time  coming. 
TOL.    LIl.    95 


We  do  not  even  believe  the  world's 
prophets,  when  they,  with  keener  vision 
than  our  own,  see  a  star  in  the  East  which 
our  beclouded  eyes  had  failed  to  discern. 
When  Theodore  Parker  said  :  "  The  time 
will  come,  when  prostitution  will  be  as 
rarely  seen  in  Boston  as  leprosy  or  ele- 
phantiasis," wise  ones  smiled  at  what  they 
were  pleased  to  call  "  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  dreamer."  And  we,  a  score  of  years 
later,  have  not  grown  in  the  enlargement 
of  our  faith. 

We  think  of  a  far  away  to-be  as  the  time 
of  the  world's  redemption  — a  so  long  away 
future  as  the  world's  millenial  day,  that  it  is 
useless  for  us  to  take  time  even  in  its  con- 
templation. 

And  yet  nothing  is  surer  than  that  Christ 
contemplated  Ihese  millenial  possibilities, 
and  that  all  his  commands  look  to  their  be- 
coming fact.  There  was  a  deep  meaning  — 
far  deeper  than  is  understood— in  those  few 
words  of  the  Century's  Commander,  "Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  with  heart,  mind,  soul, 
and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

Does  it  seem  a  difficult,  far  away  tri- 
umph ?  It  is  a  most  simple  process  by 
which  this  revulsion  from  the  present  riot- 
ing in  wickedness  is  to  be  brought  in. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  **  If  we  could 
make  each  man  love  his  neighbor  we 
should  have  made  a  happy  world  " ;  and 
the  truth  presses  for  acceptance  upon  us 
all,  that  the  world  would  not  only  be  thus 
made  happy,  but  righteousness  would  alsa 
have  entered  an  abiding  guest,  and  the 
kingdoms  ot  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ " 
would  have  come  in. 

When  and  how  are  we  to  begin  this 
evolution  ? 

In  the  to-day.  whose  inspiration  we  are 
this  moment  breathing,  and  whose  oppor- 
tunities are  fresh  gifts  from  the  hand  of  the 
All-bountiful  Giver.  Why  not  at  once 
open  the  door  for  the  besetting  God  wha 
waits  to  fill  this  world  with  righteousness 
and  peace  ? 

In  our  own  hearts  let  us  welcome  the 
heavenly  visitant,  making  them  clean  and 
fitting  guest-chambers  for  the  royal  occu- 
pant   Let  us  not  go  to  this  work  with 
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fainting  half-hearted  resolve ;  but  rather 
with  a  deep,  sweet  belief  in  the  possibilities 
of  human  nature,  let  us  work  as  those  who 
build  on  the  foundation  of  trust,  and  rear 
in  the  calm,  bright  atmosphere  of  hope. 

Let  us  truly  believe  that  the  millenium 
cometh,  and  act  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  ourselves  a  part  of  the 
incoming  tide  of  glory. 

Let  us  believe  in  our  neighbor,  and 
touch  hands  with  those  struggling  beside 
us  up  the  difficult  sleeps.  Let  us  help 
with  confiding  mercy  those  who  fall  faint- 
ing in  the  fierce  conflict,  and  in  all  ways  of 
honest  endeavor,  make  room  for  the  Prince 
of  Peace  and  strew  palm  branches  in  the 
way  of  his  on-coming  feet. 


—  There  is  a  baby  in  the  house  —  a  real, 
living,  kicking,  crowing,  pink-toed  voiceful 
new  inhabitant  of  earth.  A  new  mystery  — 
a  new  delight  —  a  new  care,  a  new  chapter 
of  opening  hopes — or  must  we  breathlessly 
confess  it  ?  new  opportunity  for  disappoint- 
ment and  despair  to  enter  the  citadel  of 
the  parents*  lives. 

Is  not  this  the  record  that  the  month  has 
written  in  many  a  household,  and  will  not 
scores  of  mothers,  singing  lullabys  over 
cradles,  read  these  words  with  the  thought^ 
this  is  my  home  history,  these  are  my  de- 
lights, my  cares,  my  hopes,  my  possible 
disappointments. 

Oh  mothers,  we  would  talk  with  you  of 
this  autumnal  gift  that  has  been  dropped 
into  your  homes  and  hearts  —  of  this  little 
bark  which 

*'  Launched  on  the  other  side. 

Has  slipped  from  Heaven  on  an  ebbing  tide.** 

What  will  you  do  with  the  baby  ?  It  is 
a  trust  to  keep  —  alight  to  preserve  un- 
dimmed  —  a  loan  that  must  be  rendered 
back  to  the  bountiful  Giver.    'Tis 

'^  Another  l.ttle  private 
Mustered  in 
The  army  of  temptatioa 
And  of  un ! 

Another  soldier  arming 

For  the  strrife. 
To  fight  the  toilsome  battles 

Of  a  life. 

Another  little  sentry, 

Who  wDl  stand 
On  guard,  while  evils  prowl 

On  every  hand." 


Do  not  your  mother  hearts  sincerely 
echo  the  prayer  ? 

*^  Lord !  onr  little  darling 
«  Guide  and  save 

*Mid  the  perils  of  the  march 
To  the  grave  !*• 

What  will  you  do  with  the  baby  ?  Nurse 
it  with  unfaltering  fondness  and  care,  bear- 
ing with  its  infirmities,  soothing  its  sor- 
rows and  ministering  patiently  to  all  ot  its 
needs.  No  lover*s  fondness  ever  excelled 
the  devotion  which  you  promise  to  this 
little  care-demanding,  and  as  yet  unrecom- 
pensing  bit  of  humanity. 

But  is  this  all  of  the  baby  —  all  of  your 
mother  relation  to  it  ?  Are  you  to  count 
your  cares  and  your  joys  connected  with 
the  future  of  this  child  as  if  they  were  cer- 
tainties of  your  years  ? 

Most  assuredly  not  since  the  chances  of 
the  child's  continuance  in  the  earth  life  are 
so  uncertain.  **  The  little  private,  mus- 
tered in  the  army  of  temptation  "  may  be 
dropped  from  the  roll  of  earth's  soldiers  be- 
fore the  weary  feet  have  gone  the  lon^ 
days'  march.  We  are  obliged  to  look  at 
the  facts  that  these  little  pilgrims,  many  of 
them,  pass  on  to  the  smoother  pathways  of 
the  Celestials,  before  they  have  walked  far 
enough  on  the  earth-paths  to  abrade  their 
tender  feet.  In  our  large  cities  half —  and 
in  some  more  than  halt  —  the  children 
born,  die  before  they  reach  tneir  fifth  y^aj. 
In  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  fifty  in 
every  hundred  of  the  mothers  who  are  sit- 
ting to-day  by  cradles  in  their  happy 
homes,  will  ere  long  go  out  to  find  the 
little  graves  wherein  the  mortal  part  of 
their  beloved  ones  lie.  And  in  New  York, 
still  larger  is  the  band  of  these  inevitable 
mourners.  Sixty-one  of  every  hundred  who 
are  mothers  to-day  will  be  sitting  with 
empty  arms  when  five  more  Novembers 
have  blighted  the  summers  that  preceded 
them. 

Nor  is  it  alone  in  the  homes  of  the  great 
cities,  that  the  death  angel  has  numbered 
his  chosen.  All  over  this  green  earth 
there  are  shadows  pending,  and  aching 
hearts  to  be,  because  of  the  birth  joy»  that 
are  now  fresh  gifts  from  heaven  to  the  in- 
habitants of  earth. 

What  then  will  you  do  with  your  baby  ? 
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Clasp  it  closer  to  your  heart  with  a  tremu- 
lous pain  and  a  feeling,  almost  of  rebelh'on 
toward  the  Giver  who  gives  to  take  again 
so  speedily  ?  Nay,  mother  heart,  be  still, 
and  take  the  lesson  which  this  little  life  is 
teaching  you.  How  should  you,  if  it  had 
not  been  given,  ever  have  known  the  depth 
of  tenderness  in  your  own  being  ?  How 
^ould  you  have  gone  on,  unusing  the  long- 
suflfering  patience,  the  never  wearying  self- 
sacrifice,  and  unsaying  the  perpetual  prayer 
for  wisdom  that  the  other  little  life,  de- 
pending upon  yours,  may  be  guided  aright. 

Would  you  be  put  back  again  to  that 
lonely  undeveloped,  self-centered  condi- 
tion in  which  the  little  child  found  you 
when  it  came  from  God  ?  Has  not  the 
baby  been  to  you  already  a  power  such  as 
had  never  taken  possession  of  your  life  be- 
fore —  a  softening,  strengthening,  invigor- 
ating power,  which  makes  you  richer  in 
every  line  of  your  relatedness  to  earth  ? 

Then  is  the  baby's  mission  ended  ?  Hold 
it  closer  to  your  heart,  fond  mother ;  closer, 
closer,  till  its  very  soul  is  linked  by  indis- 
soluble fastnesses  with  your  own.  Let  its 
angels  who  do  always  behold  the  face  of 
the  Father  come  close,  and  be  to  you  also 
ministering  spirits.  You  have  other  les- 
sons to  learn  that  are  yet  unknown  to  you 

—  paths  to  travel,  over  which  your  hesitant 
feet  will  be  reluctantly  drawn.  Open  your 
heart  to  the  influence  which  will  prepare 
you  for  that  untried  future,  and  let  the  baby, 
which  has  already  been  so  much  to  you,  be 
still  the  blessed  messenger  'twas  meant  to 
be. 

If  it  walk  on  in  the  earth  paths,  let  it 
-teach  you  daily  new  thanksgiving,  let  it 
subdue  your  passions,  let  it  temper  your 
hopes,  let  it  hold  you  to  paths  of  usefulness, 
that  you  may  leave  it  an  inheritance  of 
blessedness.  If  its  life  be  like  the  dew  of 
the  morning,  oh  let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled  when  the  parting  time  is  come. 
The  child  soul  will  lead  you  wnither  it  go- 
eth  —  to  the    companionship  with   angels 

—  yea,  to  the  sweet  assurance  that  you  are 
mother  of  an  angel  —  to  the  reconciled 
trust  in  the  Father,  who  hath  guided  it  up- 
ward, to  higher  and  higher  at-onement  with 
all  that  is  pure  and  peaceful  and  perfect. 

Let  the  little  child  lead  you. 


—  We  are  always  to  bear  in  mind  that 
souls  and  not  bodies  are  the  travellers  in 
this  pilgrim  world.  Remembering  this,  we 
shall  walk  braver ;  heeding  the  beckoning 
of  the  angels,  and  the  voice  of  God  calling 
us  up  liigher,  rather  than  the  ofiimes  mis- 
taken voices  of  those  who  travel  wHh  us  in 
the  bewildering  way.  \^en  we  hesitate 
In  our  journeying,  it  is  moro  often  to  ques- 
tion. What  will  men  say  ?  than  to  put  to 
ourselves  the  searching  question,  Is  it 
right  ?  or  is  it  conduct  befitting  an  immor* 
tal  soul  ?  Many  young  girls  have  been 
swayed  from  the  white  path  of  good  and 
noble  living  by  the  so-called  expediences 
of  our  social  life.  They  fear  to  be  true  to 
their  conscience  and  their  best  ideal,  lest 
this  devotion  should  single  them  out  from 
the  multitudes,  and  give  them  isolation  in 
place  of  the  companionship  they  so  much 
desire.  How  mistakenly  have  some  oth- 
erwise noble  minds  taught  on  this  subject  I 

Leo  Grindon  put  a  whole  volume  of 
nonsense  into  a  sentence,  teaching  that 
senseless,  soulless  women  were  more  at- 
tractive to  men,  and  consequently  more 
likely  to  marry  than  those  who  kad  cul* 
tured  intellects  and  ripened  soul.  And 
as  if  it  were  not  enough  for  on^  man 
in  a  century  to  have  thrown  his  weight 
into  this  mischievous  scale,  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, in  his  book  on  Education,  turns  aside 
to  lament  the  physical  degeneracy  of  Eng- 
lish girls  under  the  influence  of  excessive 
study,  in  these  words:  **In  the  pale,  an- 
gular, flat-chested  young  ladies,  so  abun- 
dant in  London  drawing-rooms,  we  see  the 
effect  of  merciless  application,  unrelieved 
by  youthful  sports ;  and  this  physical  de- 
generacy exhibited  by  them  hinders  their 
welfare  far  more  than  their  many  accom- 
pKshments  aid  it. 

Mammas  anxious  to  make  their  daugh- 
ters attractive,  could  scarcely  choose  a 
course  more  fatal  than  this,  which  sacri- 
fices the  body  to  the  mind.  Either  they 
disregard  the  tastes  of  the  opposite  sex,  or 
else  their  conception  of  those  tastes  is  er- 
roneous. Men  care  comparatively  little 
for  erudition  in  women  ;  but  very  much  for 
physical  beauty  and  good  nature  and  sound 
sense.  How  many  conquests  does  the 
blue-stocking  make  through  her  extensive 
knowledge  of  history?     WhslP^i&  ever 
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fell  in  love  with  a  woman  because  she  un- 
derstood Italian?  Where  is  the  Edwin 
who  was  brought  to  Angelina's  feet  by  her 
German  ?  But  rosy  cheeks  and  laughing 
eyes  are  great  attractions.  A  finely  round- 
ed figure  draws  admiring  glances.  The 
liveliness  and  good  humor  that  overflowing 
health  produces,  go  a  great  way  toward  es- 
tablishing attachments.  Every  one  knows 
cases  where  bodily  perfections,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  other  recommendations,  have 
incited  a  passion  that  carried  all  before  it ; 
but  scarcely  any  one  can  point  to  a  case 
where  mere  intellectual  acquirements,'  apart 
from  moral  or  physical  attributes,  have 
aroused  such  a  feeling.  The  truth  is,  that 
out  of  the  many  elements  uniting  in  various 
proportions,  to  produce  in  man's  breast 
that  complex  emotion  which  we  call  love, 
the  strongest  are  those  produced  by  phy- 
sical attractions ;  the  next  in  order  of 
strength  are  those  produced  by  moral  at- 
tractions ;  the  weakest  are  those  produced 
by  intellectual  attractions,  and  even  these 
are  dependent  much  less  upon  acquired 
knowledge  than  on  natural  faculty,  quick- 
ness, wit,  insight. 

If  any  think  the  assertion  a  derogatory 
one,  and  inveigh  against  the  masculine 
character  for  being  thus  swayed,  we  reply 
that  they  little  know  what  they  say  when 
they  thus  call  in  question  the  Divine  ordi- 
nations. 

«  *  «  «  « 

By  subjecting  their  daughters  to  this 
high  pressure  system,  parents  frequently 
ruin  their  prospects  in  life.  Not  only  do 
they  inflict  on  them  feeble  health,  with  all 
its  pains  and  disabilities  and  gloom,  but 
very  often  they  actually  doom  them  to  cel- 
ibacy." 

Thus  the  wise  philosopher  considers 
himself  to  have  settled  the  question  that 
girls  should  not  be  overmuch  given  to  in- 
tellectual exercise.  In  passing,  let  us  note 
that  confessions  are  here  made  with  reier- 
ence  to  the  masculine  half  of  humanity 
which  leaves  them  in  a  position  which  calls 
not  for  emulation  or  envy.  If  ruling  loves 
guide  the  whole  being  to  higher  or  low- 
er planes,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that 
that  creature  who  yet  loves  the  physical 
more  abundantly  above  the  moral  and  in- 


tellectual, has  a  long  way  to  go,  and  neces- 
sarily some  eye-opening  before  he  will  be 
fit  for  the  companionship  cf  the  highest 
arch-angels. 

But  into  whatsoever  deeps  our  fellow- 
travellers  may  fall,  let  us  not  be  misled  by 
their  mistaken  judgments.  "Tliere  is  a 
spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  hath  given  it  understanding." 
Let  not  that  understanding  be  darkened. 
Let  us  walk  according  to  our  highest  light. 
Let  us  insist  on  thinking  of  ourselves  as 
beings  created  for  a  high  destiny.  Let  us 
take  a  realization  of  the  fact,  and  keep  it 
constantly  before  us,  that  the  earth-life  is 
but  a  bit  of  the  soul's  pilgrimage,  that  we 
have  a  to-morrow  as  well  as  a  to-day,  and 
that  that  to-morrow  will  be  tried  by  the 
light  of  a  more  searching  sun  than  rests 
upon  us  now. 

We  cannot  afford  to  forego  the  culture 
of  what  is  best  and  highest  within  us,  lest 
we  fail  to  satisfy  the  carnal  eye  of  some  one 
walking  by  our  side. 

Let  as  be  true ;  *twere  better  to  live  holy 

And  keep  the  light  within  the  soul  undimmed. 
Than  to  attend  the  flattery  of  millions. 

Or  list  the  praises  that  their  lips  have  hymned. 
We  are  to  answer  to  the  higher  questions 

That  searching  throi^  our  inner  lives  must  come  ; 
Now  we  may  only  hear  their  distant  echoes  ; 

They  will  be  louder  in  the  spirit*s  home. 

— Just  what  rules  shall  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  passers  on  the  street,  is  perhaps 
more  important  than  any  other  department 
oi  the  etiquttte  of  life.  It  matters  little  to* 
us  what  David  Dobbs  or  Sally  Snobbs  do 
in  their  own  private  parlors.  They  arc 
there  comparatively  isolate,  and  be3rond 
the  reach  of  our  praise  or  blame.  We 
would  have  no  right  to  criticise  them  if  we 
could,  and  we  could  not,  if  we  would. 

But  on  the  street  they  are  at  our  mercy, 
and  we  at  theirs.  If  David  Dobbs  persists 
in  smoking  his  cigar  in  a  street  where  we 
must  pass,  and  thus  contaminates  one  hun- 
dred cubic  feet  of  air,  when  he  has  no 
right  to  more  than  the  one  surrcunding  his 
head,  then  we  say,  David,  you  have  forgot- 
ten the  rules  of  good  breeding ;  or,  it  may 
not  be  forgetful ness,  but  an  entire  igno- 
rance of  the  fact  that  ninety- nine-hun- 
dredths  of  what  you  have  appropriated,  be- 
longs to  others  and  not  to  yourself. 
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If,  still  farther.  David  is  so  forgetful  of 
our  well-being  as  to  pufi  the  smoke  of  his 
cigar  directly  in  our  face  as  we  meet,  then 
we  say,  David,  you  need  to  be  reminded 
that  such  usage  is  not  to  be  patiently  sub- 
mitted to.  Ask  yourself  the  question* 
whether  each  person  has  not  a  right  to  an 
unobstructed  highway  for  their  feet  to  pass 
over,  and  unpolluted  air  to  breathe  as  they 
move  unobtrusively  along.  This  is  not 
more  than  you  ask  for  yourself.  You  like 
an  undisturbed  passage  between  your  home 
and  your  place  of  business.  The  puff  of 
your  neighbor's  cigar  might  not  disturb 
you,  it  being  one  of  the  customary  afflic- 
tions of  your  lungs,  to  be  filled  with  the 
vitiated  air  that  is  made  from  diluted  to- 
bacco smoke.  But  there  are  other  vitia- 
tions of  the  atmosphere  which  would  ap- 
peal to  your  senses,  as  quickly  as  to  those 
of  your  fellows ;  and  whenever  in  their 
presence,  you  are  compelled  to  struggle 
painfully  each  time  you  draw  the  breath  of 
life,  be  reminded  of  the  pain  which  you,  in 
smoking,  so  often  heedlessly  inflict. 

Again,  the  use  of  profane  words  on  the 
street,  is  an  offense  to  all  persons  who  are 
within  hearing  of  them.  You  get  in  a  pas- 
sion, friend  David,  and  the  fires  that  burn 
in  your  spirit,  overflow  upon  the  spirits  of 
your  calmer  companions  who  are  treading 
the  highway  of  life  by  your  side.  Are  not 
these  fellow-travellers  of  yours  entitled  to 
the  calmness  of  spirit  which  they  have 
won  by  resisting  temptation,  or  which  has 
been  given  them  in  their  closet  of  prayer. 
By  what  law  of  moral  right  do  you  disturb 
this  unruffled  spirit  by  casting  upon  it  the 
turbulence  of  your  own  ?  Be  wiser,  friend 
David.  Practice  self-control  that  will  ena- 
ble you  to  keep  the  secrets  of  your  inner 
passionate  lif€,  and  then,  however  foul  your 
inner  man  may  be,  you  can,  at  least,  walk 
the  highway  unconfessed. 

And  you,  friend  Sally,  have  you  been 
thinking  as  we  have  been  speaking 
with  David,  that  of  these  aggressive  sins 
you  aie  entirely  free.  You  neither  drink 
nor  smoke;  you  go  not  into  the  street 
with  loud-voiced  profanity  to  disturb  the 
hurrying  throng  of  business-absorbed  men, 
or  the  quiet  pleasure-seeking  promena- 
ders? 


And  yet  are  there  no  discrepancies  in 
your  street  conduct  ?  Do  you  pass  harm- 
lessly through  that  hurrying  throng  of  liv- 
ing beings,  who  are,  all  of  them,  however 
little  we  may  understand  the  fact,  affected 
for  good  or  for  evil  by  your  presence  among 
them? 

Did  you  think  this  morning,  when  you 
were  dressing  for  the  street,  whether  your 
presence  there  would  be  a  blessing  or  a 
bane  to  the  multitude?  You  have  it  in 
your  power  to  give  eye-pleasure  or  pain  to 
every  one  you  meet  on  the  thoroughfare. 
You  can  dress  in  a  manner  that  will  make 
you  as  acceptable  as  a  lovely  flower  to 
every  eye  that  falls  upon  you.  True,  this 
very  harmonious  dressing  requires  study 
and  culture ;  for  if  the  law  of  beauty  be 
not  innate  in  you,  it  must  be  learned  by  the 
experiences  and  intuitions  of  others.  This 
is  true  of  the  highest  forms  of  knowledge 
on  this  subject.  But  there  are  certain 
leadings  to  this  higher  form  of  knowledge 
which  are  available  to  all.  A  wise  author 
has  said,  "  Bcai^ty  is  a  part  of  the  fin- 
ished language  by  which  goodness  speaks." 
Now  a'l  the  detail  of  harmonizing  color 
may  not  be  known  to  you,  and  yet  there  may 
be  an  inner  goodness,  that  will  communicate 
with  your  fellows  by  the  color  and  make  of 
your  garments.  You  can  at  least  htharm- 
/ess  in  this  respect,  if  you  are  not  a  positive 
blessing.  This  accusation  that  certain 
styles  of  dress  are  actively  aggressive,  may 
seem,  on  its  first  reception,  without  foun- 
dation. Yet,  it  is  nevertheless  true. 
There  are  violences  to  our  inner  percep- 
tions that  are  as  cruel  as  exterior  abuse. 
Who  has  not  met  persons  on  the  street 
dressed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  unseem- 
ly incongruousness  of  their  appearance 
struck  like  a  blow.  A  milliner  or  a  dress- 
maker may  put  a  whole  village  in  such  un- 
seemly atlire  that  to  pass  through  it  and 
receive  the  incongruous  expression  of  its 
high  way- passers,  will  give  one  the  feeling 
of  having  been  in  a  street-brawl. 

Be  innocent  in  your  style  of  dressing. 
You  ma)  do  this  with  very  little  money,  as 
well  as  if  you  were  the  possessor  of  wealth. 
Have  you  been  impatiently  fretting  at  the 
fickle  goddess  of  fortune,  which  has  ele- 
vated so  many  others  to  the  high  places  of 
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earth,  and  left  you  still  standing  among  the 
lowly  ?  Do  you  inveigh  against  a  world 
where  favors  are  so  unequally  distributed  ? 
This*  street  life  is  your  open  opportunity. 
You  may  be  on  good  terms  with  the  world 
if  you  will.  It  is  you  privilege  to  pass  and 
repass  every  day  on  the  street  persons  who 
perhaps  are  much  above  you  in  the  social 
world.  You  will  probably  never  meet  these 
people  at  their  homes,  or  in  any  other  of 
the  varied  walks  of  life.  But  the  highway 
is  a  great  leveller ;  on  it  the  rich  and  the 
poor  are  met  together. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  you,  David 
and  Sally,  to  say,  by  your  appearance  and 
actions,  to  the  most  distingue  and  exquisite 
of  them  all,  "  If  1  am  not  as  high  in  the  so- 
cial plane  as  you,  I  can  prove  by  my  grentle 
look  and  demeanor,  that  I  am  worthy  a 
place  in  your  circle,  should  a  chance  turn 
of  the  wheel  of  fortune  elevate  me  to  it. 


—  Weibnd  said,  "  Happiness  is  the  aim 
of  creation,  the  greatest  psalm  which  can 
be  sung  in  the  Creator's  glory." 

How  many  souls  are  singing  it  ?  Per- 
petually we  are  asking  ourselves,  where  is 
the  lost  link  between  the  Source  of  all  Joy 
and  these  human  hearts  of  ours  ?  The 
multitudes  are  constantly  seeking  for  it, 
pnd  a  perpetual  interest  in  their  search  at- 
tests the  fact  that  we  are  all,  in  our  degree, 
believers  that  the  seekers  will  come  at  last 
bringing  precious  sheaves. 

Of  course  we  mean  come  while  yet  they 
are  earth-dwellers,  for  we  are  talking  now 
of  the  shadow-land  and  i.s  inheritances, 
and  not  of  the  country  which  lies  on  the 
luminous  side  of  death.  It  is  not  that  this 
supreme  fullness  of  joy,  for  which  we  all 
pray,  comes  never  to  us  this  side  the  grave, 
for  every  soul  has  had  its  supreme  mo- 
ments, its  times  when  it  could  repeat  the 
poet's  triumph, 

*'  It  is  so  sweet  to  live 

My  little  life  to-day,  « 

That  I  would  never  leave  it, 
If  I  might  forever  itay." 

Rare  hours  when  we  could  answer  with 
a  full  heart  —  yes  ;  to  this  eloquent  ques- 
tioning. 

"  Have  you  never  flushed  into  hours 
when  the  soul  seemed  an  antiseptic  able  to 
keep  the  body  itself  from  putrescence,  and 


embalm  it  for  a  thousand  years  with  the 
delight  of  living,  so  that  heaven  seemed  oa 
boon,  and  death  a  doubtful  exi>eriment — 
yes,  when  to  travel  on  these  two  feet  lor 
centuries,  through  all  weathers,  picking  .up 
these  chrysolites  of  feeling  might  cheapen 
the  pavement  of  a  new  Jerusalem,  and  de* 
fied  being  summoned  to  depart,  conscious 
that  this  yonth  of  yours  could  never  pall, 
so  long  as  every  taste  on  the  tongue  was 
immortal,  and  every  morning  a  surprise  ?  " 
It  is  not  by  disbelief  in  these  rare  mo- 
ments that  we  are  brought  to  agonies  of 
prayer.  But  rather  that  we,  in  lamentatioo 
over  thejr  fleetness,  arc  seekinsj  for  the  se- 
cret that  can  give  them  perpetuity.  We  long 
constantly  to  make  earth  heaven,  by  touch- 
ing its  shadows  with  the  eternal  love  ligbt. 
We  are  perpetually  repeating  Margaret 
Fuller's  prayer,  *•  that  I  may  never  walk 
the  earth. 

*  The  tomb  of  my  dead  self.' " 

But  whence  is  this  coveted  life  to  come, 
and  where  is  the  stamp  that  shall  ensure 
its  perpetuity  ? 

It  comes  not  with  the  seekii^.  We  are 
to  find  it  in  deed  and  not  in  wishes.  It  is 
the  reflected  light  on  our  heart  when  we 
have  succeeded  in  making  another  heart 
happy,  which  is  the  real  sunlight  of  heaven. 

Joubert  expresses  this  finely,  where  he 
says,  **  Happiness  is  the  sense  of  one*s 
soul's  being  good."  Good  of  course  in  the 
active  sense  which  blesses  with  every  en- 
deavor, and  gives  us  a  life  with  a  long 
record  of  kind  deeds  done,  and  kind  words 
spoken, 

**  Deeds  that  have  blest  the  weak 
And  given  joy  to  the  friendless; 
Kind  words  short  to  speak. 
But  whose  echo  is  endless." 

These  are  strengtheners  of  ^hat  tie  which 
binds  us  to  the  eternal  world  of  joy. 

But  not  alone  on  deeds  must  we  rf^Iy  for 
this  mysterious  balm  of  the  soul  which  we 
call  happiness.  It  comes  not  by  doing, 
alone,  but  it  also  cometh  in  believing. 
There  is  a  deep  sweet  trust  in  God  which 
is  safety  to  the  soul,  beyond  all  other 
safety.  It  gives  light  when  ever/  other 
window  is  closed.  This  faith  new-makes 
us,  when  every  earthly  circumstance  has 
tended  to  our  unmaking.    It  takes  away 
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our  lone  despairing,  and  transforms  trouble 
into  reconciliation.  It  compels  the  soul  to 
reach  out  for  the  real,  and  forget  the  tem- 
poral.    It 

"  Strongly  Sweeps  this  dust  above 
Into  the  high  ancestral  spaces." 

Then  let  our  prayer  for  happiness  be 
summed  up  in  these  words,  "  Give  me  a 
sense  ot  blessing  my  fellow-travellers  in 
the  shadow  land.  And  *I  believe  ;  Lord, 
help  mine  unbelief.' " 


**  Places  are  too  much, 
Or  else  too  Kttle  for  immortal  man  ; 
Too  little  when  ]ove*s  May  o'ergrows  the  ground^ 
Too  much  when  that  luxuriant  wealth  of  green 
Is  rustling  to  our  ankles  in  dead  leaves." 

Are  we  not  all  feeling  this  sad"  too  much," 
just  now,  in  this  drear  time  of  fading  and 
falling  ?  And  yet  God  hath  made  all  things 
beautiful  in  their  season.  Who  that  has 
been  bathed  in  the  beauty  of  these  late  In- 
dian summer  days,  lias  not  found  how  to 
thank  the  Great  Artist,  who  has  ordained 
that  the  dying  Summer  should  go  out  in 
such  a  wealth  of  loveliness. 

And  now  November  winds  are  blowing, 
and  every  'breath  of  them  comes  laden 
with  farewells.  All  the  fallen  leaves  that 
are  rustling  under  our  windows  seem  whis- 
pering their  good-bye's  ere  they  vanish  for- 
ever from  our  sight.  Is  there  not  a  re- 
proachful tone  in  the  whisper,  as  if  each 
one  were  saying.  My  Summer  beauty  has 


not  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  I  came 
and  hung  through  all  the  sun  and  storm, 
that  human  eyes  might  be  gladdened,  and 
human  hearts  be  made  happicf.  They 
have  not  taken  the  joy  I  offered  them,  and 
now  they  must  receive  my  dying  condem- 
nation. 

*T1s  strange  that  God  is  building  thus  a 
world  by  growings  and  decays.  As  Shak- 
speare  says, 

*»What*8yetin  this 
That  bears  the  name  of  life :  yet  in  this  life 
Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths?  " 

But  slnct  He  has  ordained  glory  in  the 
dying  as  in  the  living  elements  of  this  rare 
world,  we  are  not  to  turn  aside  with  tears 
from  their  beholding.  It  is  a  harvest  of 
delights  this  Autumn  time,  even  though  it 
bring  grief,  with  its  long  roll  ofdepartures- 
We  can  greet  it  with  thanksgiving,  and 
ask  God  to  help  us  understand  the  parable 
of  life  in  death  which  He  has  written  on 
the  woods  and  fields. 

Brown,  grey,  and  golden  lines  the  eye  may  trace. 
Upon  the  valleys,  and  the  mouniaio  face. 
Mysteriously  in  Runic  letters  writ. 
Too  deep  for  simple  hearts  to  master  it. 
Too  deep.   For  men  have  struggled  long  and  sore. 
To  read  the  mystery  of  thb  hidden  lore. 
But  God  hath  chosen,  by  his  way  unknown, 
To  keep  the  secrets  where  His  feet  have  gone. 
And  we  who  wait  amid  the  shadows  here, 
Will  pray  the  Father,  that  His  light  appear 
In  floods,  upon  the  golden  brown  and  grey. 
That  we  may  worship,  as  we  watch  and  pray. 
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—  The  old  story  of  certain  children  born 
with  a  silver  spoon  in  their*  mouth,  is  re- 
peated in  the  birth  of  certain  books.  In 
the  great  mass  of  books  that  are  flooding 
ing  the  world,  the  fate  of  the  many  must 
be  a  brief  life  and  an  unnoted  death.  Here 
and  there  a  rare  book  will  live  beyond  the 
generation  in  which  it  saw  the  light,  and 
be  read  by  our  children's  children.  But 
the  majority  of  the  books  which  fill  our 
bookshelves  with  Iheir  dainty  covers,  ahd 
temporarily  interesting  pages,  will  have 
passed  to  oblivion  before  we  have  found 
our  six  feet  by  three  of  mother  earth  to  be 
forgotten  in. 

Yet  now  and  then  a  book  will  come  into 
being  that  will  live  a  great  deal  while  it 


does  live,  —  that  will  run  well,  that  will  pay 
the  publisher  and  printer,  and  leave  a  mar- 
gin to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  of  the 
author.  These  books  are  such  as  refer  to 
the  common  wants  of  mankind.  The  gro- 
cer, the  butcher  and  carpenter  live  through 
all  seasons,  and  all  pressures  of  the  money 
market,  and  snap  their  fingers  at  the  ills  of 
circumstance ;  while  the  dealers  in  luxu- 
ries grow  pale  at  the  threats  of  panics,  and 
feel  with  terror  the  faint  pulse- beats  of  the 
money  exchange.  This  is  because  the  one 
is  the  world's  necessity,  the  other  ils  toy.' 
Some  books  are  the  butchers  and  gro- 
cers and  carpenters  of  our  literary  world. 
They  talk  of  our  necessities,  and  every- 
where the  people  will  read  them.    ConbC- 
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quently,  though  they  be  not  great  books, 
they  will  live  much  in  the  little  tirot  allot- 
ed  to  them  on  the  earth,  and  be  helpful, 
in  their  small  way,  to  the  wanting  multi- 
tudes. 

Such  a  book  has  been  recently  written 
by  a  Springfield  architect,  —  C.  C.Gardi- 
ner, and  given  to  the  public  under  the  title 
*'  Homes  and  How  to  Make  Them."  It  is 
a  sensible,  suggestive,  sprightly  book,  full 
of  hints  and  suggestions  that  will  be  heed- 
ed by  those  about  to  build,  making  the  al- 
ready wise  wiser,  and  the  foolish  more  en- 
durable to  those  who  are  to  serve  them  in 
the  capacity  of  builders.  Mr.  Gardiner  is 
not  a  dreamer,  but  a  practical  talker,  say- 
ing what  he  has  to  say  in  ways  that  we  all 
can  understand.  See  how  sensibly  he  talks 
of  houses  :  "  Every  man  who  would  build 
a  house  shall  first  sit  down  and  —  not 
count  the  cost,  that  comes  into  my  depart- 
ment, but — ask  himself  solemnly  what  the 
house  is  for.  To  five  in,  of  course.  But 
living  is  a  complex  affair !  it  is  constant 
growth  or  gradual  death  ;  there  can  be  no 
standing  still.  Is  the  house  to  be  an  end 
or  a  means  ;  a  help  to  make  the  life-work 
larger  and  better,  or  an  added  burden  ? 
Shall  it  lift  or  crush  him  ?  When  this  sol- 
emn questioning  is  honestly  done,  we  shall 
have  a  new  order  of  domestic  architecture. 
It  may  not  be  classic,  neither  Grecian  nor 
Roman,  Gothic  nor  French,  but  the  best  of 
all  that  has  gone  before,  and  the  last  best 
thing  thrown  in.  We  shall  have  more 
cheap  houses,  more  small  ones,  I  think ; 
more  comfort  and  less  show,  more  content 
and  fewer  mortgages." 

We  are  glad  to  greet  his  honest  words 
about  genuineness  in  all  acts  in  building 
for  ourselves  shelters.  In  nothing  is  char- 
acter more  undermined  than  in  putting 
lorth  a  seeming,  which  has  under  it  no  ve- 
racity. With  every  mockery  that  we  put 
lorth  to  deceive  our  fellows,  we  have  made 
a  discordant  note  in  the  harmony  of  our 
soul-song.  It  may  not  be  heard  while  we 
are  tarrying  here,  on  the  short  earth-jour- 
ney, for  there  are  many  sounds  to  confuse 
the  listener,  and  the  nicer  perceptions  are 
dulled  by  heavy  surroundings.  But  we 
shall  hear  the  soul-song  in  clearer  atmos- 
pheres, and    know  truthfulness  in   those 


bright  environments,  where  we  shall  rejmce 
to  have  grown  it  into  our  growtb.-and  made 
it  a  part  of  our  forever.  Speaking  of  choke 
of  materials  in  building,  and  of  this  hones- 
ty of  purpose,  Mr.  Gardiner  says ;  "  Let 
wood  stand  for  wood,  brick  for  brick,  and 
never  ask  us  to  imagine  a  brown-stone  val- 
ue to  painted  sheet  iron.  There  !s,  too,  a 
deeper  honesty  than  mere  truth-telling  in 
material ;  a  consciousness  of  purpose,  an 
artistic,  spiritual  sense  of  the  eternal  fit- 
ness, without  which  there  can  be  no  wor- 
thy achievement,  no  lasting  beauty."  Mr. 
John,  in  his  reply  to  the  letter,  in  which 
these  expressions  occur,  gives  his  under- 
standing of  them  in  a  way  that  we  all 
might  emulate:  **What  I  make  of  it' is 
this :  however  much  I  may  try  to  humbug 
my  fellow  sinners  in  other  ways,  I'm  not  to 
build  a  lie  into  my  house,  where  it  is  sure 
to  be  found  out  after  Tm  dead  and  gone,  if 
not  before." 

The  advice  given  about  location  is  excel- 
lent. High,  dry,  and  commanding  the  best 
view  possible.  This  is  the  sum  of  it.  He 
says  :  "  There  is  plenty  of  rheunnatism, 
and  fever  'n  ague  lying  aroundMoose  with- 
out digging  tor  'em,  and  then  buliding  a 
house  over  the  hole  to  keep  'em  in." 

There  is  something  really  admirable  in 
the  staunchness  recommended  in  putting 
the  materials  together.  To  us  who  have 
been  rocked  and  tossed  through  so  many 
perilous  days  and  sleepless  nights  in  strac- 
tures  that  sw?y  and  creen  as  if  in  momen- 
tary danger  of  coming  down  in  a  heap  of 
ruin,  words  like  these  are  really  refreshing. 
They  seem  harbingers  of  better  days,  and 
set  us  dreaming  of  safe  anchorage  at  last  in 
tenements  of  mortal  workmanship.  After 
urging  a  free  use  of  tenpenny-nails,  with 
which  he  says  **  the  building  should  be 
well  peppered "  he  commends  a  strange 
criss-crossing  of  the  boarding,  which  to  un- 
architeclural  ears,  seems  a  little  formida- 
ble ;  but  ends  this  department  with  the 
wholesome  words,  "  A  house  built  in  this 
way  would  laugh  at  earthquakes  and  torna- 
does. It  wouldn't  fall  down,  but  would 
blow  over,  and  roll  down  hill,  without  do- 
ing any  damage  except  disarranging  the 
furniture,  and  possibly  shaking  oft  the 
chimney- tops." 
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There  are  some  suggestion-full  letters 
on  warming  and  ventilation,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  many  who  are 
struggling  on  with  the  question,  How  can 
I  breathe  and  not  freeze  —  how  make  life 
endurable,  without  destroying  it  ?  As  Mi. 
G.  truly  says,  "  life  is  a  succession  of  com- 
promises. No  sooner  do  we  get  nicely 
lortified  with  furnaces,  storm-porches, 
double  windows  and  forty  tons  of  anthra- 
cite, that  June  bursts  upon  us  with  ninety 
degrees  in  the  shade.  We  go  *from 
Greenland's  icy  mountains  to  India's  coral 
strands,*  and  back  again,  every  twelve 
months,  whether  we  v%ill  or  no,  and  are 
obliged  to  live  in  the  same  house  through 
it  all."  It  is  not  wonderful  that  in  view  of 
these  extremes  of  climate,  he  says,  "Its 
really  a  desperate  matter.  Tve  been  to  the 
ant  and  the  beasts,  and  the  birds.  They 
recommend  hibernating  or  migration,  but 
our  wings  are  too  short  tor  the  one,  and  our 
fur  too  thin  for  the  other."  In  this  dilem- 
ma, since  we  mu&t  remain  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  in  this  New  England  climate, 
it  is  well  worth  our  while  to  get  books,  and 
read  them,' which  teach  us  how  to  be  nour- 
ished with  fresh  air,  and  at  the  same  time 
cherished  with  an  even  mild  temperature 
insixie  our  dwellings. 

Another  excellence  in  the  book,  is 
the  practical  way  in  which  the  author 
goes  into  details  on  the  many  minute 
items  of  housebuilding.  He  says,  "It  is 
not  enough  to  say  be  honest,  be  upright 
Each  particular  falsehood  and  folly  must 
be  summoned,  tried  and  condemned."  On 
the  subject  of  staining  and  graining  he  is 
very  explicit,  making  it  here  plainly  appear 
that  truth  is  not  oniy  better,  but  more 
beautiful  than  falsehood.  He  says :  You 
may  buy  a  pine  door  which  is  very  well ; 
pine  doors  ate  good ;  you  tell  every  man 
that  comes  into  your  house,  it's  black  wal- 
nut, or  oak,  or  mahogany.  If  that  isn't 
greeting  him  with  lying  lips  and  a  deceitful 
heart,  the  moral  law  isn't  as  clear  as  it 
ought  to  be.  You  may  think  its  no  conse- 
quence, certainly  not  worth  making  a  fuss 
about,  but  I  tell  you  this  spirit  of  sham 
that  pervades  our  whole  social  structure, 
that  more  and  more  obtrudes  itself  in 
every  department  of  life,  comes  from  the 


bottomless  pit,  and  will  carry  us  all  thither, 
unless  we  resist  it,  even  in  these  milder 
manifestations,  as  we  would  resist  the  Fa- 
ther of  Lies  himself." 

Another  evidence  of  sense  in  the  book, 
the  author  does  not  strive  to  cut  all  houses 
to  the  same  pattern.  He  recognizes  that 
each  family  will  have  their  own  idea  of  com- 
fort, and  that  each  will  desire  to  incorpor- 
ate this  idea  in  the  house  they  build.  He 
wisely  says,  "The  right  thing  to  do 
cannot  be  told  in  detail  for  another,  since 
every  man  most  ma^iifest  his  own  individu- 
ality, as  he  must  work  out  his  own  salva- 
tion." 

There  are  some  extremely  sensible 
things  in  one  of  the  letters  about  warming 
rooms  with  sunlight  He  mentions  one  of 
the  ways  of  keeping  warm,  "  Build  a  tight 
«room,  keep  it  shut  up,  set  a  box  stove  in 
the  middle  of  it  A  ton  of  anthacite,  or  a 
cord  of  hickory  will  keep  you  warm  all 
winter,  especially  if  you  die  before  spring, 
as  you  probably  will."  He  adds,  "  Open 
the  eyes  of  your  house  for  the  daylight  to 
shine  through  without  let  or  hindrance. 
Carpets  and  curtains  shall  fade,  rather  than 
wife  or  babies." 

He  commends  open  fires,  but  acknowl- 
eges  that  "  fire-places  for  wood,  are  might- 
ily prone  to  smoke,  and  anthracite  coal 
wont  to  release  its  poisonous  gasses  faster 
than  the  most  voracious  chimney  will  carry 
them  safely  away.  If  a  room  is  as  tight  as 
a  fruit-can,  a  chimney  might  draw  like  a 
yoke  of  oxen  without  doing  any  good,  and 
Nebuchadnezzar's  furnace  wouldn't  drive 
air  into  it,  unless  in  both  cases  inlets  and 
outlets  were  about  equal  1 "  He  thinks 
furnaces  "  useful  to  warm  the  bones  of  a 
house,  and  as  a  sort  of  reserve  force ;  but 
the  heat  they  give  is  somewhat  like  a  suc- 
cession of  January  thaws." 

He  leaves  us  with  the  impression  that 
this  problem  of  warming,  is  not  quite  clear 
yet  in  his  own  mind  ;  and  we  are  ready  to 
believe  that  the  words  he  puts^  into  the 
mouth  of  one  of  his  characters,  have  some 
significance  in  his  own.  "  He  has  not  de- 
cided whether  to  have  fire-places  or  stoves, 
grates  or  a  hot-air  furnace,  steam,  hot 
water,  solar  heat,  or  depend  on  a  scolding 
wife  to  keep  things  warm." 
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His  chapter  on  doors  and  windows  is 
good.  He  advises  that  they  both  be  wide 
and  high,  and  keeps  here  the  idea  that  runs 
through  the  book,  that  the  human  being 
needs  a  larger  margin  for  healthy  existence, 
than  the  four  walls  that  make  the  bounda- 
ries of  his  ingle-side.  He  says,  "  Doors 
are  a  great  bother  at  best  I  wish  they 
could  be  abolished.  They  are  always  slam- 
ming, punching  holes  in  the  plastering 
with  their  knobs,  creeking  on  their  hingee, 
bruising  the  piano,  pinching  babies'  fingers, 
and  making  old  folks  see  stars  when  they 
get  up  in  the  night  to  look  for  burglars. 
Heavy  curtains  are  infinitely  more  graceful, 
equally  warm,  and  not  half  so  stubbornly 
unmanageable.'' 

What  is  said  in  this  book  of  painters  and 
their  work,  will  be  understood  by  many  a 
poor  mortal  who  has  had  experience  of  the  » 
uncertain  devices  of  this  class  of  artizans. 
"  I  tremble  to  think  of  what  might  have 
been,  if  I  had  left  the  painter  to  his  own 
devices.  It  seems  very  easy  to  say  you'll 
have  the  outside  painted  a  sort  of  a  kind  of 
subdued  gray,  with  trimmings  a  little 
darker,  bordering  on  a  brown  ;  but  unless 
you  stand  over  the  paint-tub  with  a  loaded 
revolver,  yon'll  get  anything  but  what  you 
expect.  It  may  be  a  great  deal  better,  but 
it  wont  be  what  you  wanted." 

The  instruction  given  about  outer  adorn- 
ments of  houses,  is  healthy  for  the  cure  of 
the  mania  which  has  possessed  our  modern 
house-builders.  We,  Americans,  more  and 
more  grow  into  the  practice  of  ornamenting 
every  building,  from  a  palace  to  a  cottage, 
or  more  appropriately  we  might  say,  to  a 
dove-cot.  Mr.  Gardiner  very  pertinently 
asks  the  question,  "  Is  your  house  intended 
for  ornamental  purposes,  as  summer- 
houses,  dove-cots,  bird-cages  and  the  like 
often  are  ?  "  He  speaks  of  the  modern  or- 
namental house  in  a  way  tliat  will  set  many 
a  house-builder  thinking.  Who  that  builds 
this  year  will  presume  upon  a  cupola  with- 
out recurring  to  this  description  ?  "  Cupo- 
las too  are  lovely  —  especially  on  a  bam 
and  top  o€E  a  house  in  the  daintiest  fashion 
possible  ;  just  as,  to  set  forth  great  things 
by  small  —  the  *  knob '  on  the  sugar-bowl- 
cover  finishes  the  sugar-bowl.  Many 
houses  do  appear  unfinished  without  a  cu- 


pola, and  I  am  sorry  for  them,  because 
when  the  cupola  is  built,  it  looks  so  much 
like  the  handle  of  a  big  cover  that  I  half 
expect  some  giant  to  come  along  and  lift  it 
ofiE  to  take  a  peep  at  the  curious  animals 
underneath.  For,  truly  they  are  corioiis 
animals  and  build  some  curious  nests." 

So  we  leave  this  pleasant,  readable  book 
—  so  full  of  good  advice  to  the  **  curious 
animals  about  their  curious  nests,"  feeling 
sure  that  many  will  read  it,  and  reading, 
will  profit  thereby. 

Yet  before  we  finally  take  our  leave  of  it, 
we  would  call  attention  to  the  face  that  Mr. 
Gardiner  talks  more  wisely,  —  as  we  might 
expect  from  an  architect, —  of  houses,  than 
of  the  people  who  inhabit  them. 

When  he  puts  into  one  of  the  letters  rf 
one  of  his  female  characters,  these  words, 
"  I'm  converted  beyond  the  possibility  of 
back-sliding  to  this  truth  ;  that  there  is  no 
work  so  fit  and  pleasant,  ^o  profitable  a$td 
improving^  to  the  mass  of  womankind  — 
rich  or  poor,  wise  or  unlearned,  strong  or 
weak — yes,  proud  or  meek — as  the  care 
and  control  of  a  home  ;  none  so  worthy  of 
thorough  study,  none  so  lull  of  opportunity 
for  exercising  all  the  better  bodily  and 
mental  ^ovitrsy  from*  mere  mechanical  and 
muscular  skill,  up  through  philosophy  and 
science,  mathematics  and  invention,  to  poe- 
try and  fine  art."  We  simply  say  :  Oh  in- 
experienced human,  adorned  with  boots 
and  cravat,  be  content  with  stating  yonr 
own  desires  and  needs.  You  talk  well  and 
wisely  of  "  Homes  and  how  to  make  them," 
but  when  .you  assay  wisdom  on  the  vital 
subject  of  woman's  interior  life,  we  can 
only  advise  "Shoemaker,  stick  to  your 
last." 


—  There  is  more  wisdom  than  we  often 
find  m  a  sentence  in  this  one  selected  from 
Dr.  Garke's  recent  book,  "The  Building 
of  a  Brain."  "Suppose  education,  instead 
of  standing,  as  it  generally  does  with  us, 
for  schooling  alone,  stood,  as  it  ought  to 
do,  for  all  appropriate  training,  we  might 
divide  it  into  the  four  divisions,  of,  physi- 
cal education  or  exercise ;  social  education 
or  society;  domestic  education  or  home 
and  technical  education  or  study." 

Taking  this  ground,  the  question  of  co- 
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education  is  already  settled  in  three-fourths 
of  our  educatory  process. 

Mr.  Clark  states  this  fact  strongly.  In 
another  part  of  his  book  we  find  him  say- 
ing :  *^  Education  and  study  are  apt  to  be 
confounded  as  synoiyrmous  ;  whereas  study 
or  literary  culture,  is  only  one  part  of  edu- 
cation. An  educated  person  is  something 
more  than  a  college  graduate." 

He  continues  :  "  One  of  the  indispensa- 
ble objects  of  education  is  to  build  a  brain, 
and  to  build  one  of  the  right  sort."  So 
important  a  part  of  this  architecture  is  ac- 
complished by  the  physical  p^cesses  that 
the  burden  ot  the  book  is,  keep  a  healthy 
body  if  you  would  have  a  healthy,  active, 
use-possible  brain. 

He  opens  the  book  by  stating  the  danger 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  being  lost  from 
this  continent  as  other  races  have  been 
lost  before  them.  We  are  to  strengthen 
the  brain,  and  thus  sharpen  our  claws  for 
a  desperate  clutch  at  an  existence,  which 
has  slipped  away  from  three  races  before  us. 

This  grip  Dr.  Clark  proposes  to  get,  and 
hold,  by  "  rendering  each  man  and  woman 
the  very  best"  From  his  —  the  physi- 
cian's—  standpoint,  he  insists  strongly 
upon  the  care  of  the  physical  part  of  this 
struggling  race.  He  quotes  largely  from 
bereaved  mothers  and  friends  who  have 
seen  their  darlings  die  from  excessive  brain 
work,  and  gives  therefrom  the  warning: 
Be  ye  watchful  and  wise  to  guard  the 
young  in  safe  avenues  of  culture,  that  they 
may  have  place  among  the  inheritors  of 
earth. 

All  this  is  good.  There  are  many  sug- 
gestive facts  in  the  book.  Those  are  es- 
pecially interesting  which  relate  to  "differ- 
ent qualities  in  the  brain  grown  by  differ- 
ent callings,  —  as  banking,  manufacturing 
and  agriculture,  and  a  separate  flavor  to 
the  resulting  character." 

Is  it  not  worth  the  endeavor,  if  it  be  true 
that  we  are  thus  in  a  degree  the  arbiters  of 
our  own  destiny  ?  If  we  can  make  a  fane 
brain  by  doing  with  it  fine  work,  then  are 
we  called  to  great  wisdom  in  our  choice  of 
occupation.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be 
methods  of  work  that  make  or  unmake,  we 
are  called  to  watchfulness  in  that  direction. 
If  it  be  true,  as  we  more  than  suspect  that 


a  man  may  make  a  shoe,  or  dig  a  ditch 
with  a  fidelity  that  will  grow  beauty  in  the 
soul-fibres,  and  consequently  in  the  brain- 
fibres,  in  as  great  a  degree  as  writing  a  po- 
em, then  have  we  found  the  elixir  of  life 
for  all  workers;  the  necessities  of  this 
wanting  world  are  changed  into  ministries, 
and  the  hod-carrier  and  the  artist  may 
sit  beside  each  other  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  souls  and 
bodies,  while  they  remain  in  this  near  com- 
panionship, must  act  and  react  for  the  hin- 
derance  or  helpfulness  each  of  the  other ; 
and  yet  when  we  come  to  the  real  making 
and  unmaking,  F.  H.  Hedge's  words  quot- 
ed by  Dr.  Clarke,  seem  wonderfully  appro- 
priate :  "  According  to  my  thinking,  it  is 
the  soul  that  makes  organization,  not  or- 
ganization the  soul " 


—  The  Universalist  October  Quarterly 
invites  us  with  such  names  as  £.  G.  Brooks, 
T.  S.  Lathrop,  A.  G.  Laurie,  L.  J.  Fletcher, 
O.  Perkins  and  Eben  Fisher. 

We  do  not  wi^h  to  lay  it  down  until  we 
have  taken  all  these  crumbs  of  wisdom,  and 
added  the  luxurious  dessert  which  the 
"General  Review"  and  the  "Contempo- 
rary Literature  "  ofters  us.  The  article  on 
"  Unfulfilled  and  Baffled  Lives  Proof  of 
Immortality,"  strengthens  our  hope  of  a 
ne<r  opportunity  to  complete  the  many  un- 
filled plans  of  this  unsatisfactory  present. 
George  Eliot  has  said  the  same  thing  in  a 
sentence :  "  Life  itself  may  not  express  us 
all ;  but  may  leave  the  best  and  the  worst 
in  us,  like  tunes  in  mechanism  never 
waked." 

May  we  not  hope  that  in  that  rich  To-be 
we  shall  have  the  best  in  us,  that  is  lying 
undeveloped  here,  brought  to  the  light  and 
beautified  ? 

We  miss  from  this  number  of  the  Quar- 
terly the  aiticle  on  Wesley,  which  we  had 
reason  to  hope  we  might  greet,  but  trust 
that  pleasure  will  come  to  us  in  January. 


—  The  autumn  juveniles  come  to  us  with 
such  bright,  pretty  faces  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  take  a  peep  at  them. 

The  Universalist  Publishing  House  has 
just  out,  six  little  books  by  Mrs.  E.  M. 
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Bruce,  bearing  the  enticing  title,  "  Happy 
Heart  Series." 

The  Publishing  House  has  sent  out  these 
^books  in  the  best  style  of  print  and  bind- 
ing«  giving  them  thua  the  advantage  of  a 
fine  dress  to  commend  them  to  the  eyes  of 
the  little  people.  Mrs.  Bruce  Is  so  well 
known  to  our  children  that  no  farther 
words  of  this  series  are  needed.  When  an 
author's  volumes  begin  to  be  counted  by 
scores,  the  announcement  of  their  books  is 
sufficient  commendation. 

—  Loring  and  Lee  &  Shepard,  each  offer 
temptations  to  the  children  in  their  new  ju- 
veniles. Among  those  of  the  latter  house 
we  are  especially  attracted  to  the  '*  Beck- 


oning Series."  One  of  them,  "Take  a 
Peep,"  by  Paul  Cobden,  will  win  and  help 
children.  The  stories  making  up  this  book 
were,  as  the  author  says  in  his  preface, 
''first  offered  to  a  brigtit  and  shining  news- 
paper. They  are  chickp  of  that  good  moth- 
erly hen,  the  Independent^  and  as  some 
chicks  liice  to  travei,  they  are  about  to  start 
out  on  a  journey.  Where,  and  how  far 
they  will  go,  is,  like  all  earthly  things, 
uncertain.  But  they  are  full  of  friendli- 
ness, and  they  hope  to  travel  extensively 
and  make  everybody's  acquaintance." 

In  this  hope  we  share,  for  these  stories 
teach  that  religion  is  no  lemon  or  vinegar 
element  in  the  heart,  but  the  pure  oil  of 
•gladness  and  mercy. 


ECHOES  OF 

—  Who  has  been  ?  or  mayhap  the  ques- 
tion may  be  more  properly  put,  Who  has 
not  been  ?  during  the  past  month,  to  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Charita- 
ble Mechanic  Association.  When  the 
number  of  visitors  has  grown  to  near  a 
score  of  thousand  in  a  day,  it  may  well 
leave  us  wondering  who  of  the  multitudes 
have  been  omitted. 

Very  noticeable  has  been  the  fact  that 
the  visitors  have  seemed  so  universally  sat- 
isfied with  their  visit  to  the  Fair.  It  has 
been  a  common  topic  on  the  highways  of 
travel.  Old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  re- 
fined and  rude,  people  of  all  grades  of  life, 
and  all  powers  of  appreciation  seem  to 
have  each  found  a  source  of  interest  in  this 
place. 

It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  with  so 
wide  a  range  of  objects  to  attract  and  in- 
terest All  branches  of  the  mechanic  art, 
all  departments  of  feminine  industry  were 
represented.  Music,  painting  and  sculp- 
ture had  each  their  nook  of  attraction. 

Exhibitions  of  this  kind  remino  us  newly 
how  eagerly  American  artists  are  emulat- 
ing the  Old  Worid  workers.  We  venture 
on  all  methods.  We  essay  all  mysteries. 
To  the  uninitiated  the  variety  of  forms  of 
picture-making  is  a  study  and  surprise. 
We  have  Oil  Paintings,  Chromos,  Water 
Colors,  Engravings,  Lithographs,  Photo- 
graphs, Heliotypes,  Pencil  Drawings,  Pen 


THE  MONTH, 
and  Ink  Drawings,  Crayon  Drawings,  both 
black  and  colored,  and  numberless  varieties 
under  each  of  these  heads.  Then  we  have 
pictures  on  porcelain,  pictures  on  glass, 
pictures  of  moss,  and  pictures  of  cork. 
Who  shall  say  that  we  are  not  an  enter- 
prising people  in  this,  our  mimic  world  ? 

How  daintily  too  are  some  of  our  designs 
wrought  In  wax.  There  were  crosses  at 
the  Exposition  so  beautifully  ornamented 
with  pure  white  flower  wreaths  that  sight 
of  them  seemed  to  fill  the  heart  with  a 
psalm  of  thanksgiving.  How  far  we  have 
grown  in  thought  that  we  can  make  our 
symbol  of  the  crucifixion  thus. 

Another  notable  feature  of  the  Exposi- 
tion were  the  inventions  of  women.  It  has 
been  so  plten  reiterated  that  women  are 
not  inventors,  that  many  have  fallen  into 
the  trap  of  believing  the  statement.  To 
all  such,  the  eye  evidence  which  they  re- 
ceived at  the  Fair,  that  the  inventive  genius 
of  women  is  rapidly  developing,  will  be  a 
beneficial  correction  of  their  misapprehen- 
sion. Among  the  inventions  was  a  bed- 
stead with  drawers  — ^  both  open  and  secret 
drawers  —  that  would  commend  itself  to 
any  examining  eye.  Who  would  not  like 
to  sleep  with  their  treasures  hidden  away 
under  them  in  such  a  manner  that  thieves 
could  not  break  through  nor  steal  ?  If  we 
can  be  sure  that  women  reposing  on  these 
patent  bedsteads  will  not  murmur  in  their 
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sleep  the  whole  secret  which  the  bedstead 
IS  striving  to  conceal,  then  surely  a  long 
step  toward  outwitting  robbers  has  been 
taken. 

And  of  this  we  have  good  ground  of 
hope,  since  we  are  n«  more  called  on  to  be- 
lieve the  old-time  saying  that  "  women  can 
not  keep  a  secret "  than  the  mistaken  state- 
ment that  women  are  not  inventors. 

But  returning  to  the  "  Fine  Art  Depart- 
ment" of  the  Fair,  we  take  pleasure  in 
noting  among  the  artists  represented  here, 
some  names  dear  in  our  denomination. 
Sons  of  Sylvanus  Cobb  and  of  Henry  Ba- 
con have  acquired  places  of  rank  among 
American  artists,  and  their  pictures  at  the 
Exposition  bore  fair  comparison  with  ar- 
tists who  have  longer  wielded  the  pencil 
and  brush. 

Let  us  keep  a  warm  place  in  our  denomi- 
national heart  for  these  young  men,  born  of 
gifted  fathers  and  mothers,  who  are  adding 
laurels  to  names  already  honored. 


—  The  fine  collection^of  pictures  loaned 
to  the  Museum  of  fine  arts  by  the  Duke  de 
Montpensier,  have  now  been  some  weeks 
on  exhibition  in  Boston,  and  are  attracting 
not  only  artists,  critics  and  lovers  of  arts, 
but  many  who  are  anxious  to  test  thetr  ca- 
pacity to  di.^cern  genius,  knowing  it  to  be 
such. 

The  question  as  to  how  these  pictures 
came  to  this  country  will  be  asked  by 
many,  as  it  is  not  a  common  thing  for  a 
whole  gallery  of  pictures  to  make  a  jour- 
ney from  Spain  to  the  United  States.  We 
get  this  rare  opportunity  because  of  the  dis- 
tracted condition  of  Spain.  We  are  not  so 
far  away  from  the  destructions  of  our  own 
civil  war,  as  to  be  able  to  understand  how 
great  the  danger  is  at  such  times  to  every 
article  of  property  that  possesses  value  or 
beauty.  Only  land  stands  still  unharmed, 
before  marching  armies. 

Knowing  these  uncertainties,  the  Duke 
de  Montpensier  sought  to  preserve  his  art 
treasures  by  sending  them  to  London.  It 
was  proposed  to  put  them  on  exhibition  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  This  plan  failing  of 
execution,  the  collection  of  pictures,  thirty- 
in  number,  lay  at  the  English  Custom 
House,  unused,  when  a  Boston  gentleman, 


learning  the  circumstances,  communicated 
them  to  his  friends  at  home.  The  result 
of  this  communication  was,  that  the  pic- 
tures were  loaned  to  the  Art  Museum  of 
Boston,  whither  they  were  soon  trans- 
ferred, and  the  opportunity  of  looking  at 
these  rare  paintings  was  offered  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  pictures  are  mostly  by  Spanish  ar- 
tists of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  are, 
of  course,  to  hundreds  who  see  them,  a 
mystery.  They  stand  before  them  with 
much  the  same  emotion  as  is  described  in 
*•  The  Innocents  Abroad,"  where  the  "  In- 
nocents "  are  invited  to  admire  the  auto- 
graph of  "Christopher  Columbo."  They 
were  sure  they  had  seen  better  writing 
among  the  prodigies  in  the  common  schools 
of  America,  and  saw  no  reason  that  they 
should  be  called  on,  before  that  scrawl,  to 
wonder  and  admire.  As  wise  as  this  are 
some  of  the  expressions  msde  by  lookers- 
on  in  the  gallery  of  the  Montpensier  pic- 
tures. 

Unlearned  eyes  will  look  on  pictures  by 
Morales  or  Murillo  or  Zurbaran,  and  won- 
deringly  query  wh«  any  one  can  find  of 
beauty  in  these,  or  why  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  bringing  suc/t  pictures  across  the 
sea  has  been  taken.  These  out-spoken 
dissatisfactions  are  the  exception  ;  for,  at 
last  Americans  are  growing  a  little  suspi- 
cious that  there  may  be  some  things  that 
they  do  not  wholly  understand,  and  are  not, 
consequently,  prepared  to  give  an  entirely 
intelligent  opinion  upon. 

We  needed  these  pictures,  as  we  need  a 
succession  of  Old  World  lessons,  to  teach 
us  this  humility.  We  are  a  young  race, 
and  some  of  our  self-opinionatedness  xrtSiy 
be  forgiven  on  this  score.  But  the  more 
frequently  we  come  in  contact  with  the  best 
endeavors  of  the  world's  masters,  the  more 
successfully  shall  we  ripen  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  are  in  the  alphabet  of  under- 
standing. 

It  were  well  if  these  pictures  could  re- 
main with  us  for  a  longtime,  and  be  studied 
not  merely  glanced  at,  by  the  thoughtless 
multitudes.  After  hours,  yes  days  of  pa- 
tient study,  they  would  begin  to  bless  us. 
We  should  come  to  an  understanding  ot 
the  artists'  meaning  in  beginning  the  pic- 
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tures,  and  the  century's  meaning  in  ripen- 
ing them.  It  is  reported  that  one  of  our 
hurrying  countrymen  arrived  at  Niagara 
by  a  midnight  train,  bought  a  farthing  can- 
dle and  went  out  to  look  at  the  Falls,  in 
order  that  he  might  take  a  two  o'clock 
train  for  the  West.  Report  hath  it  that  he 
was  heard  to  remark,  as  he  pursued  his 
Western  journey,  that  "he  didn't  think 
Niagara  was  much  of  a  sight,  for  all  there'd 
been  so  much  said  about  it." 

Much  such  wisdom  have  the  visitors 
who  go  with  midnight  haste,  to  take  their 
farthing-candle  peep  at  the  Montpenaier 
pictures. 

—  Book  Writers  and  Book  Publishers 
are  still  reaching  out  for  a  Public  to  read 
and  buy.  Surely,  "  of  making  books  there 
is  no  end,"  or  at  least  we  are  safe  in  saying 
that  if  there  is,  the  end  is  not  yet.  The 
publishers'  book-shelves  this  season  are  as 
bright  with  new  books  as  the  forests  are 
with  autumn  leaves.  We  are  in  despair  of 
reading  these  new  books,  almost  in  despair 
of  giving  to  each  of  them  a  separate  glance, 
as  they  are  in  number  as  well  as  color,  like 
the  autumn  leaves.  It  has  l^een  very  well 
suggested  by  A.  S.  P*)  in  the  Advertiser, 
"  that  the  truest  benefactor  of  the  literary 
man  will  be,  not  the  author  who  acquires 
fame  and  fortune  by  composing  a  new 
book,  but  they  who  patiently  and  labori- 
ously classify  and  catalogue  the  literature 
of  the  world.*'  "Such  catalogues,"  he 
adds,  "  reducing  thousands  of  books  into 
one,  aiming  not  at  discrimination,  but  at 
consolidation,  cannot  be  said  to  give  *  the 
cream  of  the  subject,'  but  might  be  termed 
the  condensed  milk  of  literature." 

This  useful  work  of  cataloguing  is  being 
done  recently  quite  extensively  ;  and  look- 
ing over  these  books  we  are  surprised  at 
the  extensive  attention  that  some  subjects 
have  received.  Think  of  over  five  hundred 
books  being  written  about  the  Devil,  and 
our  finding  this  important  fact  with  all  its 
bearings  by  the  "  Bibliotheca  Diabolica," 
recently  published.  The  books  extend 
over  a  range  of  years,  from  1324  to  1874. 
Among  them,  books  in  Latin,  English, 
German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch 
and  Sanskrit,  showing  that  the  varied  peo- 
ples have  been  interested  in  his  Satanic 


Majesty,  and  given  him  the  distinction  of 
having  his  portrait  bound  up  in  covers. 

If  as  marked  attention  as  this  has  been 
paid  to  the  father  of  evil,  how  many  books 
may  we  expect  to  find  on  the  catalogues, 
when  the  reports  of  the  good  forces  of  the 
universe  are  gathered  ? 

—  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine 
has  commenced  its  winter  course  of  lec- 
tures, under  promising  auspices.  The 
number  of  students  already  entered  in  the 
school  exceeds  one  hundred,  of  whom 
about  forty  are  females.  Dr.  Warren,  pres- 
ident of  the  University,  in  addressing  the 
class,  spoke  of  the  satisfactory  experience 
in  co-education  in  this  school  during  the 
past  year,  and  said  :  "  its  favorable  influ- 
ence u  lon  both  sexes  has  done  mnch  to- 
ward solving  this  live  issue  of  to-day." 

—  Apropos  of  female  physicians :  At 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Medical  Society,  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr. 
A.  E.  Tyng,  which  is  spoken  of  as  an  "able 
and  scientific  treatise  upon  the  subject, 
•*  Eclampsia  Puerpersalis."  This  is  said 
to  be  the  first  paper  ever  read  by  a  woman 
in  medical  practice  before  any  such  society 
in  the  country. 

—  The  coming  of  the  lecture  season  is 
welcomed  by  the  multitudes,  and  the  bril- 
liant names  upon  the  lecture  lists  attract 
the  usual  crowds  of  attentive  listeners. 
Gough,  Phillips,  and  Tilton,  Higginson, 
Beecher  and  Mrs.  Livermore  will  supply 
the  people  with  interest  sufficient  to  make 
them  feel  that  this  winter's  lectures  are  not 
wholly  a  failure,  notwithstanding  the  fol- 
lowing affecting  letter  has  been  received 
by  Mr.  Redpath  from  Mark  Twain  :  "  Your 
offer  of  $30,000  to  lecture  fifty  nights  does 
not  tempt  me.  I  have  run  about  the  world 
long  enough.  I  mean  to  live  and  die  at 
home,  now,  if  I  starve  at  it.  I  love  you, 
but  1  cannot  lecture  any  more." 

—  The  Rev.  William  Brunton,  in  the  first 
of  a  course  of  eight  lectures  of  the  Music 
Hall  society,  delivered  in  Beethoven  Hall, 
took  occasion  to  wash  the  cobwebs  out  of 
the  universe  in  this  summary  manner : 
Spiritualism  teaches  us  not  to  obey  the  ten 
commandments  not  to  fear  God,  for  there 
is  no  God  to  fear  ;  not  to  fear  hell,  as  there 
is  no    hell   except   that  which   exists  in 
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the  diseased  imagination  of  ignorant  bigots. 
This  lecture  is  on  "  The  New  Gospel  and 
the  New  Temple."  A  Gospel  with  no 
God  to  preach,  and  a  Temple  with  lawless 
indwellers. 

—  The  terrible  Fall  River  disaster  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  its  horrors  have 
passed  into  oblivion,  newly  remind  us  of 
the  low  value  set  by  Americans  upon  hu- 
man life.  Such  a  disaster,  when  it  be- 
comes a  thing  of  yesterday,  is  forgotten, 
save  to  those  immediately  called  to  mourn. 

—  A  most  interesting  Aa^eus  corpus  case 
was  decided  October  9th  by  Chief  Justice 
Gray  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  A 
mother,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Symington,  brought 
action  against  Andrew  J.  Symington,  to  re- 
cover five  minor  children.  Mrs.  Syming- 
ton had  been  divorced,  by  a  Scotch  court, 
from  her  husband.  But  just  before  the  is- 
sue of  the  decree,  Mr.  S.  fled  to  this  coun- 
try, bringing  the  children  with  him.  Mrs. 
S.,  after  a  long  search,  found  the  objects 
sought,  and  by  the  justice  and  mercy  of 
Judge  Gray,  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
children  given  her  by  God.  Blessings  on 
human  law  when  it  runs  parallel  with  the 
divine. 

—  The  autumnal  meetings  of  the  various 
Churches  have  been  well  attended  and  full 
of  spirit  and  life.  The  Unitarian  Confer- 
ence at  Saratoga,  the  new  Council  of  the 
Congregrtional  Churches  at  New  Haven, 
and  the  Episcopal  Church  Congress,  have 
all  been  meetings  worthy  of  note.  The 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  at  its  successful  meeting  in 
Rutland,  asks  the  Churches  for  a  half  mil- 
lion of  dollars  to  carry  on  its  work,  and  the 
Churches  say  yea,  as  if  money  were  plenty 
and  hard  times  unknown. 

—  Straws  on  the  river  of  life  are  these 
autumnal  meetings  of  women,  whose  re- 
ports greet  us  from  the  East  and  the  West. 
They  indicate  the  direction  of  the  current, 
and  set  all  the  busy  world  thmking.  Are 
these  women  really  in  earnsst?  and  will 
they  at  last  succeed  ?  These  questions  be- 
gin  now  to  be  asked  by  the  most  skeptical, 
and  few  men  or  women  are  left  now  on  this 
continent  who  do  not  expect  to  one  day 
see  a  real  Republic,  wherein  there  will  be 
equal  rights  and  privileges  for  all. 

Conservative  forces  give  way  slowly  in 


all  reforms  to  the  incoming  tide  of  radical- 
ism. However  slowly  their  yielding  takes 
place,  it  must  come  at  last,  and  a  day,  — 
a  sun-blest  day,  —  follow  every  night. 


—  The  autumn  fashions  compel  our  no- 
tice. There  is  enough  variety  of  style  in 
fQf-m  and  color  to  suite  the  taste  of  each 
fair  purchaser. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  the  bright  au- 
tumnal colors  in  ribbons  and  flowers.  After 
the  cool  gray  and  white  of  the  summer  is 
past,  which  were  so  appropriate  to  the  dust 
and  the  heat,  it  is  comely  to  take  the  bright- 
er tints  as  we  gather  around  our  autumn 
fires.  The  outer  world  is  clad  in  scarlet 
and  orange.  Why  should  we  not  follow 
His  leading,  who  clothes  the  lily  and  the 
cardinal  flower,  and  decks  the  October 
wood  and  field  ? 

N.  P.  Willis  once  put  this  idea  very 
quaintly,  and  yet  very  appropriately,  into 
words  when  he  said,  —  speaking  of  ladies 
wearing  bright  garments  at  picnics :  "When 
Nature  has  put  on  her  loveliest  apparel,  it 
is  but  fitting  that  we  should  wear  some 
corresponding  toggery,  wherewith  to  wait 
upon  her.  * 

The  new  cardinal  color  that  is  seen  ev- 
erywhere on  the  streets,  and  is  become  so 
much  a  necessity  that  connoisseurs  speak 
of  it  in  this  way:  "No  exhibition  of  mil- 
linery seems  complete  this  season  unless 
something  in  the  new  cardinal  color  is  in- 
troduced ;  not  merely  as  a  bit  of  trimming 
to  give  brightness  to  an  otherwise  sombre 
hat,  but  as  a  decided  feature  of  it,  the  cen- 
tral idea,  in  fact,"  is  a  very  fair  attempt  at 
this  "  corresponding  toggery,"  and  we  wel- 
come it  as  such. 

Only  keep  a  harmony  of  coloring  through- 
out the  entire  dress,  and  there  is  no  more 
danger  that  a  woman  will  be  unoouth  in 
her  attire,  than  that  a  lovely  tree,  clad  in 
its  autumn  garment,  will  offend  the  eye. 

—  The  bitter  conflict  at  the  South,  be- 
tween whites  and  blacks,  has  filled  the 
month  with  its  terrors,  and  the  peace  angel 
is  yet  unwelcomed. 


—  Across  the  sea  hope  and  despair,  jus- 
tice and  tyranny  are  playing  their  usual  role. 
The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  England,  has  given 
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great  dissatisfaction  to  the  Dissenters  by 
refusing  to  allow  a  tombstone  to  be  erected 
in  a  parish  graveyard  over  a  Wesleyan  min- 
ister with  the  prefix  of  "  Rev."  to  his  name. 
The  refusal  first  came  from  the  parish  rec- 
tor, who  was,  on  appeal,  sustained  by  the 
Bishop.  It  is  supposed  the  matter  will  be 
prosecuted  further,  as  the  ministers,  notj^f 
the  Established  Church,  are  not  disposed 
to  submit  to  such  a  ruling. 

—  The  Seventh  Congress  of  the  Interna- 
tional met  at  Brussels  on  the  8th  ultimo. 
The  Italians  and  Spaniards,  though  few  in 
numbers,  showed  the  most  ferocious  radi- 
calism. Their  programme  —  to  use  their 
own  expression  —  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  words  Anarchy  and  Collectivism. 

—  The  eftect  of  the  Tyndall  and  Huxley 
papers  read  at  Belfast,  continue  to  echo 
down  the  month.  Dr.  Watts,  of  the  Pres- 
byterian  College  in  that  city,  offered  to  read 
before  the  Biological  section  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of 
peace  and  co-operation  between  science 
and  religion.  The  ofiEer  being  declined, 
the  author  read  it  before  a  congregation  of 
religious  people,  who  professed  themselves 
pleased  with  it,  considering  the  plan  a  very 
feasible  one.  They, gave  the  Doctor  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  the  skill  evinced 
in  his  plan.  The  paper  is  a  plea  for  Chris- 
tianity, on  account  of  its  services  to  the 
human  race,  and  the  desolate  condition  in 
which  the  world  would  be  left  without  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  hew  science,  pledged 
to  seek  for  facts  and  interrogating  nature 
to  that  end,  can  form  alliances  to  defend 
and  uphold  anything  on  the  ground  of  ex- 
pediency.  The  Belfast  addresses  s<»em  to 
have  created  great  alarm  among  religious 
people.  It  is  thus  vith  each  new  utterance 
of  the  leaders  of  scientific  thought.  The 
trouble  is,  the  religious  world  is  over-cred- 
ulous as  to  the  import  of  these  inferences, 
and  by  its  fright  attests  its  inability  to  see 
beyond  molecules  and  atoms.  They  seem 
*to  cry  out  in  their  fright— If  these  are,  then 
mind  is  not,  God  is  not  What  a  commen- 
tary ou  faith  in  spiritual  facts  is  this  ready 
expectation  of  defeat.  When  the  Master 
Cometh  will  he  find  faith  in  the  earth  ? 


In  the  publication  of  his  Belfast  address, 
Prof.  Tyndall  has  included  some  portions 
omitted  in  the  delivery,  and  explained,  in 
some  additional  words,  the  character  of  his 
views.  Some  timid  souls  will  doubtless  be 
relieved  to  know  tliat  Mr.  TyndalFs  second 
thought  changes  the  tremendous  sentence 
concerning  matter,  so  as  to  say  that  he 
reads  In  it,  '<  the  promise  and  potency  of 
all  terrestrial  life." 

O  timid  religionists !  breathe  yet  a  little 
longer.  The  man  of  science  waits  future 
developments. 


—  The  Famine  in  India  prevails  still  to 
the  extent  of  leaving  600,000  natives  sup- 
ported by  the  government  relief  works. 


—  With  inexpressible  sadness  we  part 
from  the  living  links  which  unite  us  with 
the  past.  We  know  that  we  are  of  a  gen- 
eration of  passing  men,  and  yet  each  time 
one  of  our  own  goes  t.  rough  the  ever- 
swinging  door  which  we  call  death,  we 
re^ch  helpless,  grasping  hands  after  them, 
and  lift  wailing  voices  on  the  unheeding 
air. 

Barry  Cornwall  is  dead.  He  who  for 
sixty  years  has  been  a  part  of  the  literary 
life  of  England,  who  had  companionship 
with  Keats,  Lamb,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  Lan- 
dor,  Hazlitt,  Hunt,  Talford,  Byron,  Peel 
and  Rogers,  to  whom  Thackeray  affection- 
ately dedicated  his  "  Vanity  Fair,"  the  man 
whom  all  men  loved  and  honored,  has 
passed  away.  He  has  sung  many  sweet 
songs  that  will  be  lingering  echoes  of  de- 
light for  many  years,  on  the  earth  atmos- 
pheres. 

He  was  more,  too,  than  merely  a  poet  to 
claim  a  place  in  the  memories  of  men.  His 
was  a  nature  of  exceptional  sweetness,  and 
knowing  him  was  loving  him.  The  circle 
to  which  he  belonged  will  miss  from  their 
midst  a  voice  that  was  embodied  sweet- 
ness, a  hand  whose  touch  was  blessing, 
and  an  eye  which  seemed  one  of  the  win- 
dows of  heaven,  it  was  so  calm  and  kind 
and  true.  A  poet  and  a  saint  has  gone 
from  us.    We  have  privilege  to  weep. 
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Women    and  Intemperance. 


IF  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  the  human  race  is  true,  ac- 
cepting PauPs  illustration  of  it,  there  is  a 
community  of  suffering.  If  "one  member 
suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it." 

Every  thoughtful  person  can  find  illustra- 
tions indicating  that  we  cannot  separate 
ourselves  from  our  fellpws,  as  their  sor- 
rows, their  poverty,  their  crime,  afiect  us 
directly  or  indirectly.  This  is  especially 
true  in  regard  to  drinking  habits.  Steady, 
industrious  people  are  taxed  to  support  the 
victims  of  the  dram-shop  system,  and  to 
repair  the  losses  to  industry  caused  by  the 
untrustworthiness  of  those  made  idle,  shift- 
less and  weak  by  their  love  for  intoxicating 
drink.  .  Property  is  insecure,  and  the  mor- 
al atmosphere  is  tainted.  The  influences 
of  the  dram-shop  system  affect  injuriously 
all  classes  of  society.  All  lower  and  higher 
interests  are  menaced  by  the  destructive 
forces  intrenched  in  every  drug  shop,  in 
every  hotel,  grocery,  provision  store,  sa- 
loon, groggery,  where  intoxicating  liquors 
are  sold  for  beverages.  One  fact  will  illus- 
trate and  suggest  the  diffusive  evils  of  the 
use  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

In  a  single  year  there  were  paid  in  Mass- 
achusetts twenty-seven  million,  nine  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine  thousand,  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  dollars  for  liquors 
sold  at  retail.  Not  a  little  of  this  money 
was  needed  by  hungry,  homeless,  ragged, 
ignorant,  miserable  women  and  children, 
the  involuntary  sufferers  from  intemper- 
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ance.  So  large  a  sum  being  withdrawn 
from  legitimate  business  enterprises,  from 
'  the  channels  through  which  food  and  cloth- 
ing and  houses  and  comforts  and  elegancies 
are  provided,  not  only  did  the  destitute  in 
homes  of  the  intemperate  suffer,  but  every 
mechanic,  every  trader,  every  business  man, 
lost,  and  all  tax-payers  were  burdened  to 
repair  the  losses  to  industry,  and  to  care 
for  the  poor,  the  vicious  and  wretched, 
made  so  by  intemperance.  For  another 
dollar  must  be  expended  in  addition  to 
build  and  support  poor-houses  and  jails 
and  prisons  and  reformatories,  and  to  re- 
pair the  wastes  of  time  and  labor.  So  that 
our  dram-shop  bill  was  really  at  least  fifty- 
five  miilioh,  nine  hundred  fifty-nine  thou- 
sand, one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the 
year  ending  June  30th,  1867 1 

But  as  our  habits  are  better,  and  we  have 
a  prohibitory  law,  making  it  difficult, — out- 
side the  cities  where  the  mayors  and  alder- 
men and  policemen  do  not  regard  their 
solemn  oaths  to  enforce  the  law, — to  sell 
liquor  publicly,  in  New- York  State  under 
a  license  law,  the  dram-shop  bill  was  more 
than  eight  times  as  much,  and  in  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  sale  of  liquor  is 
not  so  well  restricted  as  in  Massachusetts, 
the  bill  was  more  than  five  times  as  much. 
Every  dollar  expended  for  liquor,  repre- 
sents, in  many  instances,  food,  clothing, 
home-peace,  education,  the  privileges  of 
our  Christian  civilization,  of  which  the  in- 
voluntary sufferers  from  intemperance  are. 
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deprived.  The  evils  of  intemperance  are 
not  confined  to  the  drinker.  Every  bullet 
that  struck  the  heart  of  a  soldier  on  a 
Southern  battle-field  struck  the  heart  of 
some  woman  at  home  ;  so  every  blow  that 
smites  the  drunkard  smites  the  heart  of 
mother,  wife  or  child.  As  already  said, 
women  are  among  the  involuntary  sufferers 
from  intemperance.  It  is  said  that  one  of 
the  Siamese  twins  was  a  drunkard.  As 
the  other  twin  must  be  linked  to  the  besot- 
ted, so  many  a  woman  is  joined  to  a  drunk- 
en husband,  and  drags  about  her  loath- 
some burden  until  death  mercifully  inter- 
poses. The  drunkard^s  wife  loses  the  love 
and  care  of  husband,  her  home  peace,  her 
Sunday  privileges,  and  yet  many  women 
thus  miserable,  bear  their  troubies  patient- 
ly, and  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  with 
cheer  and  hope.  Heaven  pity  them,  — 
bound  to  worse  than  a  "  body  of  death," 
and  raise  up  for  them  devoted  friends 
among  their  sisterhood. 

As  the  evils  of  intemperance  are  not 
confined  to  those  in  the  drunkard*s  home, 
and  as  power  is  given  to  al!  to  help  destroy 
these  evils,  it  is  especially  desirable  that 
women  should  use  their  energies  in  behalf 
of  their  suffering  sisters,  and  for  the  wel- 
fare of  society.  Every  woman  even  who 
has  never  known  the  direct  evils  of  the 
drinking  habit  in  her  own  person,  or  in  her 
own  family  or  friend  circle,  may  and  ought 
to  help  her  more  unfortunate  sisters,  who 
have  a  claim  upon  all  who  can  aid  them. 

Though  it  is  affirmed  that  the  habit  of 
drinking  among  women  in  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  is  increasing,  I  cannot  aflSrm 
positively  that  drinking  habits  have  been 
formed  by  such  women  as  shall  read  this 
article.  But  I  know  that  if  women  really 
desire  to  help  remove  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance, and  to  carry  succor  to  their  sulRTer- 
ing  sisters,  they  must  learn  to  practise 
total  abstinence  from  all  drinks  that  con- 
tain the  "  invisible  spirit  of  wine," — alcohol 
— "let  us  call  thee,  devil."  Though  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  physicians 
and  physiologists  as  to  the  use  and  effect 
ot  alcoholic  liquors,  it  is  yet  evident  that 
the  opinion  is  continually  finding  support- 
ers, and  confirmation  of  facts,  that  alcohol 
always  does  harm  to  thfe  human  organism. 


And  medical  testimony  is  not  wanting  to. 
prove  that  the  use  of  liquor,  as  a  medicine, 
may  be,  with  desirable  results,  discarded. 
However  that  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  men  and  women  learn  to  drink 
to  their  harm  from  the  use  of  liquor  taken 
under  the  prescription  of  physicians.  Wo- 
men should  not  only  practice  total  absti- 
nence, but  discourage  alcoholic  medication. 
When  liquor  is  prescribed,  let  them  say  to 
the  physician,  "  I  don't  want  to  taste  li- 
quor. Can  you  give  me  some  other  spe- 
cific that  will  do  as  well  ?  "  If  women  who 
are  sick,  and  who  have  care  of  the  sick 
will  firmly  demand  other  treatment,  most 
physicians  who  are  fit  to  prac'  ise  will  use 
medicines  that  contain  no  alcohol,  with 
beneficial  results.  Prof.  H.  R.  Storer, 
M.D.,  writes  :  "  In  the  exercise  of  my 
profession,  during  the  first  seven  years  of 
which  I  have  been  especially,  and  for  the 
subsequent  six  years  exclusively,  devoted 
to  the  diseases  of  women,  many  sad  in- 
stances of  habitual  drunkenness,  and  the 
aflections  arising  therefrom,  have  presented 
themselves  to  me.  In  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  these  cases,  just  as  obtains  in  the 
inordinate  use  of  narcotics  and  anaesthetics, 
the  morbid  habit  arose  from  the  liquor  hav- 
ing first  been  prescribed  by  some  physidan 
for  the  relief  of  pain,  or  by  some  relative 
or  nurse  to  whom  similar  advice  had  pre- 
viously been  given.  .  .  .  Many  physicians 
have  heedlessly  seen  fit  to  order  alcoholic 
stimulants,  not  for  the  moment  alone,  but 
for  considerable  periods  of  time.  Such  is 
still  done  by  some  obstinate  or  over-con- 
servative men,  to  the  ruin  of  their  victims, 
to  their  own  eventual  disgrace,  and,  may  we 
hope,  to  their  eternal  remorse."  There  is 
a  grave  reason  why  alcoholic  liquors  should 
never  be  used,  especially  by  women.  The 
habit  of  the  parent  may  harm  the  child 
hopelessly.  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  writes  :  "  The 
children  of  parents  whose  systems  were 
tainted  by  alcoholic  poison  do  start  in  life 
under  great  disadvantages.  While  they 
inherit  strong  animal  propensities  and 
morbid  appetites  and  tendencies  constantly 
craving  indulgence,  they  have  weak  re- 
straining faculties.  Their  temptation  is 
greater,  and  their  power  of  resistance  is 
less,  than  in  children  of  purer  stock.   They 
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are,  therefore,  more  likely  to  fall  into  the 
pauper  class  or  criminal  class." 

Women  should  never  give  intoxicating 
drink  to  others.  A  thousand  young  men 
will  make  calls  in  New  York  city  on  the 
first  day  of  the  year.  They  are  self-con- 
trolled and  gentlemanly  when  they  leave 
home.  They  are  oflfered  wine  and  other 
liquors  by  the  women,  their  friends  who 
receive  calls,  and  not  a  few  will  go  home 
drunk,  or  will  begin  to  learn  to  like  liquor, 
and  so  their  ruin  will  date  from  the  false 
courtesy  that  prompted  good  women  to 
give  liquor,  and  their  guests  to  drink,  be- 
cause custom  demanded  such  dangerous 
trifling  with  temptation.  Are  not  women 
indirectly,  at  least,  responsible  if  they  give 
liquor  to  their  guests,  who  drink  because 
the  glass  is  given  by  women,  and  then,  an 
appetite  awakened,  they  yield  to  its  solici- 
tations until  self-control  is  gone  ?  Many  a 
drunkard  can  say,  "The  first  glass  I  took 
from  a  woman's  hand." 

Women  can  change,  if  they  will,  the 
custom,  so  that  wine  and  other  liquors 
shall  not  be  expected  at  weddings  and  in 
social  gatherings  or  at  dinner  tables. 

So  far  I  have  written  of  negative  duties. 
Positive  influence  is  also  called  for.  I 
have  beard  Uniac  —  the  lamented  temper- 
ance orator  —  say  that  a  young  woman  of 
culture  and  wealth,  in  western  Massachu- 
setts, gave  a  birthday  party.  There  came 
her  friend,  a  young  man  who  had  begun  to 
drink  too  much.  Soon  after  he  arrived  the 
young  woman  said  to  him:  "Henry,  may 
I  speak  to  you  in  father's  study?"  He 
followed  her,  and  she,  sitting  by  his  side, 
frankly  and  kindly  told  him  she  had  heard 
of  his  indulgences,  and  then  she  warned 
him,  and  plead  that  for  the  sake  of  all  high 
considerations  he  would  take  the  pledge. 
Her  words  were  so  persuasive  that  he  di- 
rectly took  the  pledge  and  kept  it  after- 
wards. 

This  incident  illustrates  the  duty  and  the 
privilege  of  women  whose  friends  have  be- 
gun to  use  liquor.  A  woman's  kind  word 
and  earnest  pleading  may  arrest  and  warn 
and,  under  God,  save  many  a  man  from  a 
drunkard's  fate. 

The  treatment  that  women  give  crimi- 
nals  intimates  their  detestation  of  crime, 


and  is  both  a  rebuke  and  warning  to  the 
guilty.  If  a  thief  or  libertine  were  admit- 
ted to  the  society,  confidence  and  regard 
of  good  women,  he  might  reason  :  I  lose 
nothing  by  dishonesty  or  impurity.  Good 
women  show  me  the  same  favor  they  do  to 
honest  and  pure  men.  So  the  criminal, 
instead  of  feeling  condemned,  would  be 
gratified  that  his  crime  does  not  .subject 
him  to  the  loss  of  social  position.  But 
good  women  feel  that  they  mnst  testify  by 
their  treatment  of  criminals  their  horror  of 
crime.  How  shall  women  treat  drinkers  ? 
A  young  man  begins  to  drink,  and  intelli- 
gently risks  health,  business  prospects, 
home  peace,  love  and  respect  of  his  be- 
trothed or  wife,  and  the  possibilities  of  a 
Christian  life  upon  a  selfish  and  sensual 
habit.  Every  moderate  drinker  takes  this 
fearful  risk. 

Shall  women  hold  men  guiltless  who 
stake  such  inestimable  possessions  and 
opportunities  upon  gratification  of  appe- 
tite ?  Let  young  women  say  to  young  men 
who  drink,  even  moderately  :  "Give  up  the 
drink,  or  give  up  us.  .  Expect  no  longer 
our  respect,  friendship  or  love  while  you 
feed  so  disastrous  an  appetite."  If  young 
ladies  said  this  sincerely,  and  acted  ac- 
cordingly, many  young  men  would  be  saved 
a  drunkard's  fate,  and  many  homes  would 
be  freed  from  the  curse  6f  intemperance. 

The  "woman's  movement,"  so  called, 
has  done  beneficial  work.  It  has  been 
carried  on  by  women  of  faith,  who  believed 
that  God  answered  prayer.  Their  work 
will  go  on.  It  is  "  an  insurrection  of  con- 
science,"—  an  appeal  of  faith  against  the 
destructive  influences  of  the  dram-shop 
system.  Thoughtful  women  know  that 
their  homes  are  in  peril.  They  see  that 
men  are  wickedly  indifferent,  who  vote  for 
drinkers,  and  for  licensing  dram-shops. 
And  such  women  must  unite  to  destroy  the 
destroyer  of  home  peace.  When  the  con- 
viction is  fixed  that  either  the  home  must 
be  ruined,  or  the  dram-shop  must  be  de- 
stroyed, good  women,  and  good  men,  too, 
all  over  the  land,  will  unite,  and  by  prayer 
and  work  and  vote,  under  God,  remove  the 
dram-shop  curse. 

When  women  can  vote,  the  hands  and 
hearts    of  good    men    will    be    mightily 
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strepgthened.  The  great  majority  of  good 
women  will  vote  against  license  and  for 
men  and  women  pledged  to  total  absti- 
nence and  prohibition.  Until  women  can 
vote,  let  them  hold  the  men  of  our  church 
to  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
our  Slate  Convention.  Thank  God,  the  great 
majority  of  our  people  will  give  their  influ- 
ence and  votes  in  favor  of  men  pledged  to 
total  abstinence  and  prohibition. 

And  poor  and  ignorant  women,  when 
they  are  permitted  to  vote,  will  do  their 
duty.  Mrs.  Livermore,  in  her  inimitable 
way,  tells  ot  a  poor  woman  —  beaten  by  her 
drunken  husband  —  fleeing  at  midnight  for 
help  to  her  friend,  and  after  her  sorrow 
was  allayed,  she  looked  up  into  the  face  of 
Mrs.  Livermore,  and  cried:  "  Ma*am,  d*ye 
think   we   women   will  soon   vote  ? "     "I 


trust  so,"  was  the  reply.  "Please  God, 
ma*am,"  said  the  poor  woman,  her  tears 
mingling  with  the  blood  on  her  bruised 
face,  "  when  we  women  vote,  won't  we 
shut  up  the  whiskey  shops  !  " 

Yes,  please  God,  if  women  will  give  their 
example,  their  word,  their  influence,  their 
combined  faith  and  prayers  —  and  when 
the  justice  of  men  shall  permit  —  their 
votes  for  sobriety  and  righteousness,  the 
dram-shops  will  be  closed,  and  the  streets 
will  be  sate,  and  those  who  are  ready  to  j>er- 
ish  from  their  besotted  appetites  and  the 
fierce  temptations  set  by  their  fcllowmen, 
will,  under  God,  find  the  way  of  total  absti- 
nence from  intoxicating  drinks  —  the  way 
leading  to  self-controlled  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood. 

a  //.  vmert. 


Through  Russia  by  Rail. 


A  THOUSAND  miles  and  more, 
through  a  remote  country,  among  a 
strange  people,  of  whose  language  I  knew 
not  half  a  dozen  words  —  the  prospect  was 
not  the  most  inviting. 

In  Scandinavia,  the  languages  bear  some 
relation  to  those  further  south,  and  an  anal- 
ogy is  easily  traced  between  the  languages 
of  all  south-western  Europe.  But  the  Rus- 
sian language  is  unique,  sui generis^  and  to 
utter  intelligibly  the  commonest  phrase  re- 
quires a  mastery  of  consonant  sounds  not 
readily  attained,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  the  words  bear  but  the  faintest  sem- 
blance to  those  of  any  other  written  lan- 
guage, save  possibly  that  of  neighboring 
Poles. 

On  shipboard,  in  the  Baltic,  a  mixture  of 
nationalities  renders  communication  com- 
paritatively  easy  ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said,  in  a  qualified  sense,  of  most  conti- 
nental cities.  But  Russia  is  closed  against 
foreigners,  except  in  certain  conditions, 
and  the  effect  is  to  exclude  them  in  good 
measure  from  the  interior  of  the  empire. 
The  only  sOre  reliance  therefore  is  in  the 
native  language  ;  and  lie  who  attempts  the 
passage  of  the  country  without  it,  must  con- 
tent himself  with  very  meagre  information, 
touching  objects  of  interest  on  the  way, 


unless  he  has  other  resources  than  conver- 
sation. 

The  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  a  strange 
country  where  one  does  not  speak  the  lan- 
guage is  always  perplexing,  and  often  ex- 
ceedingly amusing  to  those  not  immedi- 
ately concerned  ;  for  there  is  perhaps  noth- 
ing else  in  which  one  indulges  in  such  ex- 
travagant al^surdities.  I  had  a  travelling 
companion  at  one  time  in  Italy,  who  never 
could  get  over  the  idea  that  if  he  only 
spoke  very  loud  and  made  a  full  pause  after 
each  word,  that  anybody  could  understand 
him.  The  assurance,  oft-repeated  that  an 
Italian  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  Eng- 
lish words,  though  sufficient,  for  the  mo- 
ment, did  not  prevent  his  repeating  the  lu- 
dicrous performance  whenever  he  sought 
information  from  a  native. 

I  crossed  the  Alps  in  company  with  an 
American  physician,  an  intelligent  and  ed- 
ucated gentleman,  who  had  fallen  into  a 
habit  of  putting  in  what  French  and  Ger- 
man he  happened  4o  know,  and  filling  up 
with  English,  where  the  former  failed  him. 
He  had  engaged  a  seat  in  the  coupi  of 
the  diligehce  before  leaving  lake  Maggiore, 
and  after  passing  one  or  two  stations  on 
the  outside,  lor  the  better  view,  found  the 
seat  within  occupied,  so  that  he  had  a  pros- 
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pect  of  a  night  ride,  exposed  to  the  winds 
of  the  upper  mountains.  He  went  in  much 
indignation  to  the  station  agent,  and  find- 
ing he  could  not  remedy  the  mistake,  deliv- 
ered himself  in  the  following  lucid  style  ; 
which  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  was  copied 
on  the  spot :  "  I  want  to  know  voo  lebt  le 
superintendent  von  dent  diligence,  S^l  vous 
p/aitJ^  Of  course  the  agent  only  looked  at 
him  in  blank  astonishment,  and  before  any 
satisfactory  arrangement  could  be  reached, 
the  diligence  was  off,  and  the  ruffled  doc- 
tor, with  all  his  lingual  accomplishments, 
was  compelled  to  make  choice  between  an 
outside  seat  and  a  day's  delay.  This  ab- 
surd method  of  speech  is  no  where  more 
frequent  or  more  apparent  than  in  Russia, 
where  the  native  language  is  so  little 
known. 

The  railroad  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Moscow,  like  other  public  works  in  Russia, 
was  built  with  little  reference  to  private  in- 
terests. It  has  been  the  custom  with  the 
sovereigns  of  that  country,  from  Peter  the 
Great  down,  to  order  a  thing  done  and  it 
was  done,  whatever  obstacles  were  in  the 
way  or  whatever  individual  rights  might  be 
infringed.  However  there  was  little  choice 
as  to  the  exact  direction  of  the  line  between 
the  two  capitals,  for  the  country  is  compar- 
atively level,  except  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Volga,  and  the  hut  of  the  obedient  serf 
was  easily  removed.  The  road  is  straight, 
well-built  and  moderately  well-equipped, 
though  quite  inferior  to  the  better  class  of 
roads  in  America. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  July  day  that  we 
swept  out  of  the  northern  capital  over  the 
wide-wooded  plain,  to  the  southward.  The 
city  slowly  sank  behind  us  as  we  receded, 
like  the  masts  of  a  retiring  fleet.  The  set- 
ting-sun flashed  the  leaden  sky  and  gave 
an  added  lustre  to  the  gilded  spires  and 
canopies  that  hover  here  on  the  very  verge 
of  everlasting  snows ;  and  the  evening 
breeze  brings  a  premonition  of  winter  al- 
ready on  its  wings. 

As  we  quit  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  to- 
wards the  Cathedral  of  our  Lady  of  Kazan 
—  the  royal  sanctuary  —  first  disappears. 
Then  the  ponderous,  splendid  dome  of  St. 
Isaac  sinks  from  view,  and  with  it  the 
arrowy  spire  of  the  Admiralty,  that  fronts 


the  Winter  Palace.  Then  we  take  leave 
of  the  lofty  spire  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  be- 
neath which  repose  the  bodies  of  all  the 
lines  of  kings,  save  one,  from  Peter  the 
Great  to  the  father  of  the  present  Emperor ; 
and  finally  the  towers  and  crosses  of  the 
monastery  of  Alexander  Nevski,  the  votive 
ofiering  of  a  former  prince. 

And  so  we  were  left  alone  in  the  long 
twilight  of  this  northern  realm.  Much  of 
the  country,  even  so  near  the  great  city,  is 
m  a  state  of  nature  still.  Alternate  woods 
and  glades  give  a  succession  of  shadows, 
that  the  pale  moonbeam  has  little  power  to 
relieve.  Now  and  then  a  cluster  of  cheer- 
less huts  flitted  by  us,  only  adding  dreari- 
ness to  the  sombre  scene  :  for  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  former  serf  population,  little 
changed  as  yet,  are  among  the  most  primi- 
tive structures  of  their  kind. 

There  is  but  one  town  of  any  great  im- 
portance on  the  line  of  this  road,  and  that 
is  at  the  crossing  of  the  Volga,  a  stream 
which  from  this  point  floats  a  large  com- 
merce, and  traversing  the  regions  of  the 
Cossack  and  Tartar  tribes,  makes  its  way 
into  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  borders  of  dis- 
tant Persia.  We  stop  but  half  an  hour 
here,  however,  in  the  gray  of  the  early 
morning,  and  are  away  again.  Entering 
Moscow,  the  old-time  capital,  about  ten 
o'clock,  having  made  the  distance,  six  hun- 
dred virsts —  about  four  hundred  miles  — 
in  sixteen  hours.  Moscow  is  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  remarkable  city  in  Europe. 
Of  very  ancient  date,  it  has  passed  through 
the  hands  of  every  race  and  tribe,  both 
European  and  Asiatic,  that  has  been  able 
to  conquer  a  footing  in  Eastern  Europe  for 
centuries  past.  The  architecture  of  Asia 
appears  on  ever)'  street,  and  the  Tartar  still 
lingers  in  the  native  population.  It  has  as 
much  the  appearance  of  an  Oriental  city  as 
Constantinople,  but  is  almost  as  much  a 
European  city  in  its  commercial  relation 
as  Berlin  or  Vienna.  But  we  are  not  to 
deal  with  local  interests  or  characters  in 
this  article,  except  as  they  occur  to  us  on 
the  road. 

About  two  hundred  miles  eastward  from 
Moscow,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Oka 
with  the  Volga,  is  the  quaint  and  ancient 
town  of  Nizno  Novgorod,  celebrated  for  its 
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annual  cosmopolitan  fair,  at  which  may  be 
found  such  motley  gathering  of  peoples, 
crafts,  and  wares,  as  will  be  encountered 
scarcely  anywhere  else  in  the  wide  world. 
From  the  north  by  the  Volga,  from  the 
west  by  rail,  and  from  the  south  and  east 
by  caravan  and  sledge  and  scow,  comes 
the  treading  multitude  with  such  articles  as 
they  grow,  collect  or  manufacture,  for  bar- 
ter, sale  or  private  use,  during  the  progress 
of  the  fair.  The  tongue  of  land  lying  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  is  fitted  up 
and  set  apart  expressly  for  the  fair,  and 
hither  buyers,  sellers  and  sight-seers  gather 
in  August  and  September  to  the  number  of 
one  to  three  hundred  thousand ;  though  at 
other  seasons  the  population  of  the  town  does 
not  exceed  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand. 
There  are  Asiatic,  Europeans  and  Egyp- 
tians, and  men  without  a  country,  with  all 
the  variety  of  complexion,  habits  and  ap- 
parel that  appertain  to  each  ;  and  there  are 
articles  on  sale  adapted  to  every  variety  of 
taste  and  need. 

I  entered  upon  the  journey  from  Moscow 
to  Warsaw  with  a  sort  of  dread.  The  dis- 
tance is  thirteen  hundred  versts.  The  trip 
occupies  two  days  and  nights ;  and  there 
is  comparatively  little  of  either  national  or 
historijc  interest  in  the  way.  The  com- 
partments in  the  car  have  four  seats  placed 
two  and  two,  vis-a-vis.  Beside  me  sat  a 
Frenchman,  who  was  voluble  enough  in 
his  own  tongue  but  knew  nothing  else. 
Opposite  sat  a  lady  who  spoke  Russian 
with  a  little  German.  In  the  rear  sat  a 
man  whose  speech  seemed  a  sort  of  com- 
promise between  Holland  Dutch  and  a 
Cossack  dialect,  and  his  wife  who  had 
learned  something  of  English  in  her  youth, 
but  so  far  forgotten  it  as  to  mix  up  a  few 
broken  English  words  with  Russian,  in  a 
most  perplexing  fashion.  My  main  reli- 
ance was  in  a  Russian  gentleman,  a  teach- 
er, from  Moscow,  who  prided  himself  on 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  English,  and 
stated  by  way  of  explanation  of  his  profi- 
ciency, that  his  "wife's  mother  was  an 
Englishman."  The  only  remaining  seat 
was  occupied  by  a  middle-aged  English 
gentleman,  who,  like  my  friend  of  the  Al- 
pine journey,  had  a  habit  of  accommodat- 
ng  himself  to  every  situation,  by  making 


up  his  sentences  from  three  or  four  diflfer- 
ent  languages  ;  and  was  exceedingly  an- 
noyed to  find  the  stupid  railroad  officials 
could  not  understand  hira  at  that.  I  had 
met  this  individual  before,  in  one  of  the 
Scandinavian  provinces,  and  had  come  to 
understand  most  that  he  meant  to  say. 
Unfortunately,  however,  he  had  recently 
added  three  or  four  Russian  words  to  his 
vocabulary,  and  these  turning  up  at  unex- 
pected intervals,  made  some  of  his  sen- 
tences hopelessly  unintelligible. 

My  chief  anxiety  had  been  about  some- 
thing to  eat  on  this  line  of  road,  as  I  found 
the  waiters  spoke  nothing  but  their  native 
tongue ;  and  my  travelling  companions 
comprised  such  odds  and  ends  of  lingual 
accomplishments,  that  I  had  little  to  hope 
from  them.  Besides  I  observed  that  most 
of  them  were  provided  with  lunch -baskets, 
a  provision  I  had  failed  to  make  in  time. 
At  the  first  eating-station  I  helped  myself 
to  such  as  I  found  on  the  table,  and  also 
succeeded  in  getting  a  cup  of  tea  with 
sugar,  but  without  milk.  I  take  milk,  and 
told  the  waiter  so,  giving  him  the  name  in 
good  English  and  also  in  doubtful  French, 
German  and  Italian,  that  he  migh  t  take  his 
choice.  He  looked  perplexed  at  first,  but 
immediately  brightened  up  and  hurrying 
away,  soon  returned  with  a  stale  bottle  of 
Worcestershire  sauce  —  or  some  similar 
compound — and  the  pleased  expression  of 
a  man  who  feels  that  he  comprehends  the 
situation  and  has  done  his  whole  duty. 
The  substitute  was  not  satisfactory,  but 
out  of  deference  to  his  feelings  I  deter- 
mined to  forego  my  usual  habit,  and  drank 
my  tea  clear. 

As  I  was  seated  in  the  train,  on  the 
point  of  leaving  Moscow,  a  confiding  Mus- 
covite came  on  board  with  his  wife,  a  Pol- 
ish lady,  who  was  on  the  way  to  visit  her 
early  home  at  Warsaw.  Finding  an  unoc- 
cupied seat  near  me,  and  also  that  I  was 
unencumbered,  he  with  charming  confi- 
dence, placed  his  wife  under  my  care  for 
the  journey.  In  the  brief  moment  that  en- 
sued before  the  whistle  sounded,  I  had  no 
opportunity  to  decline  the  trust  or  excuse 
myself,  and  so  accepted  it  as  one  of  the 
honors  we  have  thrust  upon  us.  As  the 
lady  could  speak  nothing  but  Polish,  of 
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which  I  knew  not  a  single  word,  our  inter-  swung  on  hinges,  for  the  sake  of  a  little 

course  was  necessarily  limited.    'But  it  is  fresh  air,  she  signified  her  disapproval  by 

in  such  situations  that  we  learn  that  Ian-  vigorously  slamming  it  to.     Thus  we  came 

guage  is  a  superfluity  alter  all.    We  could  to    understand    each    other,    though    our 

get  along  very  well  without  it ;  for  uncon-  tongues  were  mute. 

sciously  we  become  inventors  of  ways  and  The  nations  of  northern  Europe  are 
means.  My  companion  had  a  singular  strangely  sensitive  to  cold  air,  and  seem 
anxiety  always  to  know  how  long  a  halt  we  to  think  the  walls  of  a  house  or  car  are 
were  to  make  at  each  successive  stopping  meant  not  merely  to  protect  us  from  the 
place,  which  gave  me  some  exercise  with  inclemency  of  the  weather,  but  to  shut  the 
the  outlandish  Russian  time-tables,  where-  weather  out  altogether, 
with  I  had  provided  myself  before  leaving  A  two  days'  journey  brought  us  to  the 
St.  Petersburg.  Holding  up  my  watch  I  Polish  capital.  A  day  in  brave  old  War- 
would  indicate  the  time  of  starting  with  my  saw,  now  hapless  and  dejected,  and  I  was 
finger  on  the  dial-plate  ;  which  method  was  away  again.  A  few  hours  brought  us  to 
a  complete  success.  the  frontier,  where  we  had  our  last  experi- 

On  arriving  at  a  Buffet — eating  station  ence  of  Russian  vigilance  in  the  examina- 

—  I   would    point   to  the    table  ;    if    she  tion  of  passports  and  baggage  ;  and  a  few 

nodded  assent,  we  went  in,  otherwise,  we  hours  more  carried  me,  on  a  hazy  August 

kept  our  seats.  morning  to  the  famous  salt  mines  of  Cra- 

When    I    opened    the    window,    which  con,  within  the  Austrian  dominions. 

7.  H,  Chapin. 


The   Purple   Hills. 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  thatch 
Half-witted  Eddie  sits  and  dreams ; 
Unmindful  of  the  fisher*s  "catch," 
His  whole  world  is  the  garden  patch  ; 
His  idleness  his  mood  beseems, 
For  all  his  trade  is — wishing. 

The  fisher  folk  are  simple,  too, 
Down  on  the  borders  of  Cape  Ann ; 
Said  one  —  "  If  half  its  good  you  knew. 
The  sea  were  school  and  church  to  you." 
Quoth  they  —  "  Yon  must  be  crazy,  man, 
The  sea  is  good  for  fishing  " 

So  while  they  call  him  "  witless  Ned,"     , 
And  leave,  him  in  the  sun  to  wish. 
He  takes  with  smiles  the  better  bread 
They  leave  to  things  •*  unfacultied," 
And  cannot  see  because  of  fish 
The  bread  of  Nature's  giving. 

The  brownish  bees  their  gains  rehearse 
What  time  he  holds  to  woo  their  wings, 
The  hollyhock's  pink-hearted  purse, 
Whose  golden  coins  never  curse,  — 
He  fellowships  with  everything 
That  cannot  earn  a  living. 

For  night  or  day  he  cannot  rest 
For  wishing  for  the  purple  hills 
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Which  stretch  along  the  distant  west, 
Unmoved,  unknown  and  unpossessed  ; 
While  all  their  mystic  beauty  thrills 
His  soul  past  all  reposing. 

"  *Tis  there,"  he  says,  *•  the  rainbow  ends, 
'Tis  there  the  evening  star  anew 
Each  twilight  when  the  mist  ascends, 
Her  burning  forehead  bathes,  and  lends 
A  backward  star-path  for  the  dew, 
The  road  to  heaven  disclosing." 

In  vain  the  teacher  o'er  the  fence 
Interprets  to  the  witless  child  ; 
"  *Tis  but  a  vagary  of  sense. 
Other  horizons  widen  thence  ;  " 
He  shakes  his  head,  still  unbeguiled 
Of  all  the  sweet  illusion. 

The  skipper  looks  with  envious  eyes 
On  other  fisher^s  stalwart  sons  ; 
The  mother.bakes  and  brews  and  sighs. 
Until  a  stranger,  counted  wise, 
Among  these  simple-hearted  ones 
Seeks  shelter  and  seclusion. 

He  reads  the  riddle  with  a  look  — 
"  Your  son  is  not  a  witless  fool 
But  one  whom  kindly  Nature  took 
For  foster-child  when  ye  forsook. 
And  God  himself  has  put  to  school 
To  get  a  poet's  training." 

"  Good  luck  t  a  poet !  now  indeed  ! 
A  fool  were  better  for  my  trade  ! 
A  fisherman  is  what  I  need. 
And  not  a  gentleman  to  feed  !  " 
So  speaks  the  skipper,  half  dismayed, 
And  half  at  Fate  complaining. 

But  mother-love  the  murmur  stills  ; 
"What  shall  we  do  his  wits  to  win  ? " 
"  Go  1  take  him  to  the  purple  hills 
What  time  their  tops  God's  glory  fills, 
And  no  horizon  shuts  him  in. 
And  tell  the  boy  that  Duty 

Is  but  a  horizon  below, 
And  they  who  pass  its  mystic  line 
Must  forfeit  all  the  purple  glow 
Which  makes  it  cheer  and  succor  so. 
Do  this,  or  else  the  lad  will  pine 
And  die  for  lack  of  beauty." 

But  fish  were  dear,  and  whims  must  wait ; 
Thiey  hid  the  counsel  in  their  heart ; 
Some  time  before  it  were  too  late, 
When  summer  gains  were  not  so  great, 
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Half-witted  Eddie  should  depart, 
To  prove  his  heaven  a  fable. 

And  so  the  year  wore  on  apace, 
The  fishing  smacks  came  home  for  good  ; 
The  cabin  lost  its  summer  grace ; 
Old  skippers  by  the  fireplace 
Discussed  their  pipes,  and  life  was  rude 
By  bed  and  hearth  and  table. 

And  Eddie  saw  the  western  glow 
Sink  down  below  the  purple  hills  ; 
He  saw  it  fade,  and  longed  to  know 
The  summer  country  down  below, 
Where  winter  never  blights  nor  chills. 
And  no  one  told  him  duly 

Of  that  great  summer  of  the  soul 
Which  makes  the  golden  year  of  love  ; 
Of  that  sweet  service  and  control 
Which  makes  the  life  one  perfect  whole 
In  sun  or  frost,  to  those  who  prove 
God*s  knights  and  liegemtn  truly. 

And  so  the  sails  went  o'er  the  bar. 
And  so  the  sails  beat  up  the  bay, 
Till  hearts  anear  or  hearts  afar 
(Of  kindly  wont,  as  fishers  are,)   . 
Shook  with  a  nameless  awe  the  day 
They  told  the  tender  story  — 

How  witless  Eddie  stole  away, 
And  in  the  twilight  s  wintry  chills 
They  found  the  dory  where  it  lay 
A  wreck  ;  but  those  that  loved  him  say 
That  from  the  purple  western  hills 
The  boy  stepped  into  glory. 

Mary  C.  Peckham. 


Mrs.  Richards'  Christmas. 


ii 


WHAT  a  nice,   warm   scarf  you  Christmas  present.   I've  had  a  time  getting 

are  knitting,  Mrs.  Bell !  '*  ex-  it  along  so  far,  for  he*s  a  man  who  pops 

claimed  Mrs.  Richards,  as  she  took   the  into  the  house  at  all  hours,  and  though  he 

wraps  of  her  visitor,  while  the  latter  un-  allers  scrapes  his  feet,  and  I  have  warning, 

rolled  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  her  friend  a  still  I  can't  get  it  out  of  sight.     I  thought 

large,  but   only  partially  completed,  and  I  could  work  in  quiet  here." 

brilliantly  bordered  scarf.  "  I  am  happy  to  see  you,  and  wish  I  was 

"  I  like  it,"  complacently  remarked  Mrs.  keeping  you  company  on  one  for  John  ;  he 

Bell,  a  woman  always  thoroughly  satisfied  really  needs    one,"    and    Mrs.   Richard's 

not  only  with  herself,  Mr.  Bell  and  the  lit-  voice  faltered,  "  but  John  says  money  is 

tie  Bells,  but  with  hei   housekeeping,  her  tight,  and  then  he  thinks  this  making  pres- 

work  and  her  world.  ents  at  Christmas  all  nonsense." 

"  Of  course   Huz  knows  nothing  about  "  Wtll,  there's  where  we  don't  agree  ! " 

it,"  and  Mrs.  Bell  glanced  significantly  at  exclaimed  Mrs.  '^Bell.    "  Huz  and  I  have 

the  ball  of  wool  before  her.      "  It's  his  always  practiced  remembering  each  other 
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at  Christmas  by  making  some  gift,  some- 
times trifling,  perhaps-  But  we  have  often 
taken  that  time  to  buy  an  article  of  furni- 
ture or  clothing  needed  or  desired,  and  I 
think,  somehow,  it  brightens  up  the  sea- 
son and  makes  our  lives  seem  a  little  less 
humdrum.  I  don't  know  what  the  children 
would  think  if  Santa  Glaus  did  not  pay 
them  a  yearly  visit.  What  stuff  and  non- 
sense some  folks  preach  about  the  sinful- 
ness there  is  in  bringing  up  little  folks  to 
believe  in  a  veritable  Santa  Glaus  !  I  ac- 
knowledge I  like  to  be  remembered  in  this 
way,  and  I  am  sure  Huz  would  miss  the 
accustomed  bundles  on  the  dressing-table 
Ghristmas  morning,  for  the  children  are 
large  enough  now  to  want  to  make  some 
trifle  for  us.'* 

"It  always  seems  very  pleasant  to  be 
thus  remembered.  When  I  lived  at  home 
the  day  was  ever  one  of  rejoicing,  and  a 
great  holiday,  and  vve  looked  forward  to  it 
from  year  to  year,"  sadly  remarked  Mrs. 
Richards.  "  While  Johnny  was  living,  I 
always  bought  or  made  him  some  little 
thing,  although  his  father  thought  it  a  fool- 
ish indulgence ;  but  you  know,  Mrs.  Bell, 
money  is  not  so  plenty  here  as  with  you." 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  Mrs.  Bell's  out- 
spoken tongue  to  say,  "  No  reason  why  it 
shouldn't  be,"  but  she  remembered  the  sad- 
faced  woman  before  her  was  not  to  blame 
for  the  conduct  of  her  penurious,  tight- 
fisted  lord  and  master,  and  she  replied,  — 

"Your  family  is  so  much  smaller  than 
ours,  of  course  your  expenses  are  necessa- 
rily much  less ;  "  but  I  mustn't  forget  I 
was  wanting  to  see  you  about  a  project  I 
have  in  view,  and  get  your  help,  and  I'll 
broach  it  now,  as  it  would  be  just  like  me 
to  go  home  without  thinking  of  it  again. 
Do  you  ever  paint  now  ? " 

"  Do  you  mean  in  oil,  Mrs.  Bell,  for  I 
have  painted  in  both  oil  and  water  colors  ?" 
"  On  canvas,  I  mean,  just  like  the  paint- 
ing you  have  in  the  parlor.     I  suppose  it's 
oil."  , 

"  Oh,  yes.  I  was  once  very  fonl  of 
painting,  and  when  a  girl  conld  paint  very 
creditably,  my  teacher  said.  I've  not 
touched  a  brush  for  a  long  while,  certainly 
not  since  Johnny  died.  While  the  little 
fellow  was  poorly  I  used  to  let  him  play 


with  my  paints."  A  bright  tear  drop  set- 
tled on  the  stocking  Mrs.  Richards  was 
darning,  and  a  few  moments  silence  reigned 
in  the  little  sitting-room,  broken  at  last  by 
Mrs.  Bell,  who  inquired,  — 

"Would  you  object  to  painting  me  a 
small  picture,  something  like  the  little 
landscape  over  the  mantle  ?  I  want  to 
send  something  to  my  brother's  daughter, 
who  is  to  be  married  in  New  York  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  I  can't  find  anything  arouod 
here  that  I  want.  It'  struck  me  the  last 
time  I  saw  that  picture  it  was  one  of  the 
prettiest  I  ever  saw,  and  I  was  saying  to 
Huz  one  day  I  believed  we  hadn't  a  picture 
to  compare  with  it,  and  we've  certainly 
paid  out  a  good  deal  of  money  for  those 
things,  too." 

"It  takes  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  I  am 
not  equal  to  painting  as  well  now  ;  but  I 
might  try,  —  oh,  if  I  could!"  and  Mrs. 
Richards's  face  lighted  up  as  she  spoke. 
I  have  recently  had  some  time  I  could  have 
devoted  to  this  work,  but  now  let  me  see," 
and  Mrs.  Richards  calculated  a  moment 
"  I  think,  by  carefully  planning  my  work,  I 
may  be  able  to  sit  a  couple  of  hours  at  my 
easel,  at  least  three  or  four  days  in  the 
week  ;  oh,  if  I  could  spend  some  of  that 
time  in  making  a  scarf  for  John  !  " 

There  was  more  eagerness  in  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards's voice  than  she  was  aware,  and  Mrs. 
Bell  quickly  exclaimed,  — 

"  You  shall,  for  I  will  advance  the  pay, 
or  enough  of  it,  at  least,  to  enable  you  to 
buy  your  materials,  and  you  leave  the 
painting  to  be  done  after  Ghristmas,  and 
go  right  to  work  on  the  scarf." 

"What  if  something  should  happen  that 
I  should  never  be  able  to  do  your  work,  or 
not  when  you  want  it  ?  "  remarked  cautious 
Mrs.  Richards. 

"  Oh,  I'll  risk  that.  If  }0u  don't  get  the 
time  to  finish  it  before  the  wedding,  why  I 
don't  suppose  they  will  object  to  the  pres- 
ent if  it  happens  to  come  a  few  days  after- 
wards," and  the  kind  hearted  Mrs.  Bell 
gave  an  inward  chuckle  of  satisfaction  at 
her  benevolent  scheme,  and  taking  out  her 
portmonie,  its  plethoric  sides  always  attest- 
ing to  the  good  condition  of  the  interior, 
and  the  liberality  oi  Xht  pater  famtliaSy  she 
handed  Mrs.  Richards  a  ten  dollar  note. 
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"  IVe  not  enough  to  make  change,  Mrs. 
Bell,  and  here  is  more  than  enough  for  the 
wool ; "  and  Mrs.  Richards  handed  back 
the  note,  which  was  an  enormous  amount 
in  her  estimation,  but,  really,  the  little  wo- 
man had  never,  since  getting  her  wedding 
trouseaux,  had  in  her  keeping  for  use  a 
sum  of  money  as  large  as  this. 

"  I  know  somewhere  near  what  these 
paintings  cost,  Mrs.  Richards,  and  I've  no 
idea  of  sponging  this  out  of  you.  I  calcu- 
late you'll  have  enough  to  get  you  a  good 
winter  cloak  besides  the  scarf.  You  see  I 
know  what  you  really  like,  though  you  are 
so  close-mouthed ;  but  I  intend  to  put 
another  ten  with  this  when  the  painting  is 
done,  so  you  may  as  well  take  half  the  pay 
now." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Bell,  I  should  not  have  dared 
ask  ten  dollars  for  my  labor.  You  are 
very,  very  kind,"  and  Mrs.  Richards  reluc- 
tantly took  the  note,  and  laid  it  carefully  by 
the  two  dollars  John  had  given  her  that 
morning  to  buy  some  cotton  cloth. 

"  I  can  now  get  my  old  furs  re-lined ;  they 
have  been  so  shabby  I  have  been  really 
ashamed  to  wear  them,  but  I  guess  the 
cloak  you  hint  of  will  not  be  forthcoming 
until  I  first  procure  things  1  can  hardly  do 
without,"  and  Mrs.  Richards  safely  stored 
the  precious  purse  under  the  table-linen  in 
the  bureau  drawer,  where  she  thought  no 
burglar  would  think  of  looking. 

"  I  don*t  suppose  its  any  of  my  business, 
Mrs.  Richards,  but  if  Mr.  Richards  was 
my  husband,  I  should  tell  him  I  must  have 
such  and  such  things  that  I  could  not  con- 
veniently get  along  without.  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  a  husband's  being  able,  and  — " 
Mrs.  Bell  hardly  dared  finish  her  speech, 
for  Mrs.  Richards  was  one  of  those  women 
who  rarely  let  people  into  her  domestic 
secrets.  She  never  spoke  of  her  husband 
save  with  respect  and  kindness.  Her  vis- 
itor's enthusiasm  somewhat  cooled  as  she 
glanced  at  the  pained  and  flushed  counte- 
nance of  Mrs.  Richards. 

"  When  my  husband  says  he  cannot  af- 
ford a  thing  we  can  do  without,  I've  no 
disposition  to  argue  with  him.  I  think  he 
knows  very  much  more  about  his  affairs 
than  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Richards. 

"  Yes ;  but  when  you  know  he  can  afford 


it,"  persistently  exclaimed  the  indefatigable 
Mrs.  Bell. 

"  I  don't  know  it,"  and  Mrs.  Richards's 
manner  said  plainly  she  wished  the  subject 
dropped. 

"  Well,  I  don't  believe  in  bringing  up  a 
husband  in  that  way,"  and  Mrs.  Bell  sur- 
veyed Mrs.  Bell  opposite  in  the  mirror 
with  a  quiet  satisfaction,  which  said,  "  It 
isn't  the  way  Huz  is  brought  up,  thanks  to 
my  training." 

Mr.  Richards  was  not  a  bad  man  by  any 
means.  He  was  a  moral,  upright  man, 
honorable,  although  close  in  all  his  deal- 
ings with  his  fellowmen.  He  would  have 
been  very  much  surprised,  and  probably 
highly  indignant,  to  have  been  told  that  he 
was  meaner  and  more  penurious  with  his 
own  wife  than  with  any  one  else.  He  had 
early  contracted  the  foolish  notion  that 
women,  "  not  earning  the  money,"  knew 
not  how  to  use  it,  and  it  >vas  a  dangerous 
proceeding  to  intrust  to  their  keeping  more 
than  enough  for  necessary  expenses.  His 
wife  was  a  better  judge  of  cotton  cloth  and 
calico  than  himself,  and  she  was  allowed 
to  pick  out  her  own  shoes  and  bonnets, 
but  he  invariably  requested  the  bills  of 
them  sent  to  him,  thereby  saving  her  the 
trouble  of  paying  for  them. 

This  constant  system  of  penurious  deal- 
ings with  his  wile,  —  and  a  wife  in  whom 
he  had  every  reason  to  place  the  most  im- 
plicit confidence,  —  was  becoming  a  real 
cause  of  sorrow  to  the  good  woman.  She 
felt  humbled  and  degraded,  sometimes,  — 
who  can  blame  her?  —  when,  asking  for 
twenty-five  cents,  her  husband  would  turn 
round  wonderingly  and  inquire,  "  what  she 
wanted  to  do  with  it  ?  "  she  almost  wished 
she  had  never  consented  to  become  John's 
wife.  A  servant's  hire  would  have  made 
her  more  independent ;  and  then  would 
come  the  thought  how  she  had  always  la- 
bored to  save  him  every  unnecessary  ex- 
pense, doing  the  work  of  two  common  ser- 
vants in  the  house.  Their  family  was 
always  large,  two  or  three,  and  sometimes 
more,  of  the  shop  hands  boarding  with 
them,  and,  save  when  Johnny  was  a  baby, 
and  a  few  weeks  before  he  came,  she  had 
never  hired  a  week's  work  done.  She  won- 
dered sometimes  if  John  would  have  been 
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a  different  man  had  he  ha'd  such  a  woman  as 
Mrs.  Bell  for  a  wife.  She  knew  Mrs.  Bell 
would  have  insisted  she  had  some  right  to 
the  earnings,  and  carried  her  point,  at  the 
expense  of  domestic  happiness,  perhaps. 

Probably  had  Mrs.  Richards  been  at  all 
diplomatic,  or  grown  callous  to  a  certain 
delicate  sensitiveness,  she  might  have 
awakened  in  her  husband  a  sense  of  his 
shortcomings.  But  she  was  thoroughly 
straightforward  and  honest,  and  delicate, 
withal.  She  would  actually  have  suffered 
for  the  necessities  of  life  rather  than  ob- 
tain them  through  such  means.  A  strong- 
minded  woman  would  have  said  she  was  a 
fool,  and  Mrs.  Bell,  although  not  reckoned 
with  that  dauntless  class,  thought  her 
friend  was  a  simpleton ;  at  least,  9he  told 
"  Huz,"  that  night,  her  private  opinion  of 
the  case.  She  did  not  add  an  observation 
which  her  friend  had  made  late  in  the  after- 
noon, that  she  thought  "  family  discord  and 
contention  was  the  death-blow  to  genuine 
affection." 

The  next  afternoon  Mrs.  Richards,  hav- 
ing purchased  her  materials  for  **  love's 
labor,"  set  to  work  with  a  look  on  the  good 
little  woman's  face  which  made  her  appear 
five  years  younger.  It  was  such  a  new 
thing  —  such  a  delight  to  be  making  a  nice 
present  for  John,  all  from  her  own  earnings 
—  not  a  cent  of  his  in  it.  She  had  thought 
once  or  twice  of  the  way  John  would  re- 
ceive it,  and  ask  where  she  got  her  money. 
He  would  know,  of  course,  that  it  was  not 
his  money  with  which  she  bought  the  stuff. 
But  she  would  not  dwell  upon  that.  It 
was  such  a  new  thing  to  be  doing  for  John, 
when  he  knew  nothing  about.  And  then  the 
good  woman's  thoughts  flew  back  to  the 
two  presents,  —  the  only  two  that  John  had 
ever  made  her  in  all  these  ten  years  of 
married  life.  To  be  sure  they  were  drawn 
in  a  lottery,  —  the  only  two  tickets  John 
ever  bought,  —  and  who  should  he  car- 
ry the  pretty  prizes  to  but  her  ?  She 
remembered  her  pleased  surprise,  and 
John's  remark,  "he  supposed  they  were 
worth  a  dollar,  but  he  didn't  see  much  use 
in  such  things."  She  had  nothing  \n  her 
honsekeeping  line  to  go  with  them,  but 
they  were  John's  gifts,  that  was  enough  to 
make  them  very  valuable  to  her,  and  then 


she  let  her  defl  fingers  fly  faster  with  the 
great  awkward  needles.  The  soft  grey 
wool  was  woven  by  her  rapid  touch  into 
quite  a  strip  before  time  to  go  about  tea. 
Many  pleasant  and  some  sad  memories 
were  woven  into  "John's  scarf"  by  the 
loving  wife,  who  diligently  progressed  with 
her  work,  which  grew  to  be  a  coveted  task, 
particularly  after  beginning  on  the  soft, 
bright  shades,  which  she  somehow  likened 
to  her  early  life.  The  sombre  centre  of  the 
soft  clouded  greys  was  typical  of  her  mid- 
dle age,  for  she  had  had  much  to  make  her 
brief  wedded  life  a  clouded  one  ;  and  then 
the  thought  came  to  her,  will  the  end  be 
bright  like  this,  as  she  held  up  the  com- 
pleted scarf  to  note  the  effect  of  the  fine 
shading  of  the  colors.  "It  can  never  be ; 
it  is  too  gay  to  be  emblematical  of  my 
life." 

A  week  before  Christmas,  found  Mrs. 
Richard's  task  completed,  and  her  last 
piece  of  canvas,  just  large  enough  for  the 
landscape,  upon  the  easel,  which  she  took 
down  from  the  place  where  it  had  rested  so 
many  years,  almost  wondering  to  herself 
she  had  never  sought  in  painting  the  neces- 
ary  change  from  the  humdrum  duties  of 
her  monotonous  life. 

That  day  a  little  scene  was  being  enact- 
ed at  her  husband's  workshop,  where  were 
congregated  half  a  dozen  workmen,  which 
was  destined  to  effect  quite  a  change  in 
the  life  of  the  sad-eyed  woman  who  bent 
silently  over  her  easel. 

The  conversation  in  the  little  shop  had 
been  upon  the  approaching  anniversary, 
when  one  of  the  workmen,  a  broad-shoul- 
dered, good-natured  son  of  toil  said,  — 

"  What  do  ye  say,  Hapgood,  to  gettin' 
up  a  present  for  Mrs.  Richatds  ?  " 

"Guess  'twould  be  an  era  in  her  life, 
Ben,  she  wouldn't  forget  right  off,  — but 
ain't  Boss  round  ?  " 

"  No,  he's  gone  off  after  some  lumber; 
it's  perfectly  safe  to  express  your  mind." 

"  Well,  if  I  should  express  my  mind,  I 
should  say  some  pretty  plain  things. 
Though  I  like  Richards  well  enough  to 
work  for,  he's  a  leetle  the  tightest  man 
with  his  wife  1  ever  see  yet,  and  'tain't 
every  man  who's  got  such  a  wife  either." 

Ben  remembered  here,  a  little  ruefully,  a 
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certain  little  woman  who  governed  her  Ben 
just  about  as  she  pleased. 

"  I  like  that  idea,  Hapgood  ! "  exclaimed 
a  little  wiry  fellow,  who  answered  to  the 
very  amusing  name  of  Giants,  "  PIl  fork 
down  a  V  any  time,  for  if  there's  a  woman 
deserving  of  my  gratitood  its  Miss  Rich- 
ards. Believe  I  should  say  "  Barkis  is 
willin*  "  if  I  could  find  another  such  a  wo- 
man." 

"  I  don't  believe  much  in  this  kind  of 
charity  in  most  cases "  remarked  slow 
speaking  Billy  Jones,  "and  I've  enough 
ways  tor  my  money,  my  family  pretty  well 
knows.  But  I  haint  quite  forgot  what  good 
care  Mrs.  Richards  took  of  my  lame  hand, 
or  her  pleasant  ways  and  kind  words  ;  them 
things  don't  cost  anything,  I  know,  but 
they  are  mighty  scarce  with  some  wimmen, 
and  I'll  put  two  dollars  to  Giant's  five." 

"  Suppose  the  money  would  really  do  the 
woman  more  good  than  anything  else,  but 
'twouldn't  be  hardly  the  thing  to  give,  — 
not  delicate,  you  see,"  remarked  Ben. 

"Guess  not,  much.  Boss  wouldn't  be 
very  delicate  about  the  way  he  handled  us. 
I'll  tell  you  the  best  way  to  hx  it,"  sagelv 
remarked  Hapgoood.  "  Let  us  make  up 
the  purse,  then  get  Mrs.  Sessions  to  buy 
something.  Your  wife  won't  object,  will 
she.  Sessions,  to  buy  something  suitable, 
and  the  fact  is,  most  anything  wouldn't 
be  amiss,  for,  positively,  Richards's  wife 
dresses  shabbier  than  any  woman  depend- 
ent upon  his  workmen.  I  wouldn't  let  my 
sister  go  out  with  so  poor  a  cloak  as  Mrs. 
Richards  wears  to  meeting.  It's  a  positive 
shame  and  disgrace  when  a  man  is  able  to 
dress  his  wife  decent.  You  haint  spoke 
yet,  Lonsel.  Don't  you  want  to  give  any- 
thing ?  " 

"  I've  not  lully  made  up  my  mind,"  said 
a  pleasant  voice,  and  Henry  Lonsel  turned 
his  refined,  intelligent  face  toward  the  last 
speaker.  "  I  am  afraid  where  we  intend  to 
please  we  should  only  wound.  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards is  a  very  sensitive  woman,  and  if  we 
make  her  a  gilt  of  something  she  abso- 
lutely needs,  it  will  cast  a  reproach  upon 
the  man  who  should  supply  her  wants. 
And  no  one  would  be  quicker  to  feel  this 
than  she.  I'll  give  as  much  as  any  of  you 
towards  getting  up  a  sort  of  testimonial  of 


our  great  respect  and  regard  to  her,  some- 
thing she  perhaps  does  not  need  ;  but  I 
dare  not  give  towards  getting  her  wardrobe 
replenished.  I  don't  think  Richards  would 
like  it  either." 

"  Don't  care  if  he  don't,"  responded 
Giants,  "  it  would  be  a  grand  idea  for  him 
once  to  have  his  eyes  open  to  what  folks 
thought." 

"  I  like  your  suggestion,  Lonsel,  and 
think  some  handsome  article  of  table  furni- 
ture will  confer  really  more  pleasure  to 
Mrs.  Richards  than  anything  else,"  re- 
marked Hapgood. 

In  a  little  recess,  rudely  partitioned  oflE 
from  both  the  front  and  back  shop,  stood  a 
man  apparently  absorbed  over  his  ledger. 
His  face  wore  a  peculiar  expression  of  as- 
tonishment, indignation  and  outraged  dig- 
nity. The  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
.recognizing  him  to  be  no  other  than  John 
Richards  himself.  He  had  started,  it  is 
true,  for  his  lumber,  but  recollected,  before 
it  was  too  late,  an  account  he  was  to  look 
up  and  carry  with  him  ;  he  hastened  quiet- 
ly back  to  secure  it,  and  was  thereby  an 
unwilling,  but  spell-bound,  listener  to  the 
above  conversation.  To  say  his  ears  tin- 
gled with  shame,  and  his  face  glowed  with 
vexation,  would  be  to  very  mildly  express 
the  state  of  fermentation  he  was  in.  One 
moment  he  could  hardly  refrain  from  rush- 
ing out,  in  his  heat,  and  dismissing  the 
whole  band  of  conspirators ;  the  next,  he 
was  wiser,  and  resolved  to  beat  a  quiet  re- 
treat, and.  think  the  matter  over  when  he 
was  not  so  agitated.  To  do  this  man  jus- 
tice he  had  never  once  thought  that  he  was 
not  a  model  husband  in  every  respect,  and 
that  his  wife  could  ever  really  want  such 
foolish  things,  or  be  unhappy  to  be  denied 
in  such  a  trifling  matter  as  dress  or  house- 
keeping appointments,  he  could  hardly  be- 
lieve. As  he  thought  the  matter  over  while 
riding  that  frosty  morning,  he  perceived, 
tor  the  first  time,  he  had  been  a  httle  close, 
and  saw  that  his  wife,  though  she  looked 
neat  and  tidy  always,  went  out  but  little, 
and  he  wondered  if  her  limited  wardrobe 
had  anything  to  do  with  her  staying  at 
home  so  closely. 

The  day  before  Christmas  dawned  clear 
and  bright,  and  Mr.  Richards,  while  corn- 
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meriting  upon  the  prospect  of  fine  weather 
at  Christmas  asked  his  wife  if  she  had  any 
objections  to  his  inviting  all  the  workmen 
and  their  families  to  join  them  at  dinner 
next  day. 

"  I  can  get  Bessie  Green  to  help  you 
through  to-day  and  to-morrow,  Mary,  and 
if  there  is  some  table  fixings  you  will  need 
for  so  large  a  company,  here  is  some  money 
to  get  what  you  want,"  and  Mr.  Richards 
handed  to  his  astonished  wife  a  ten  dollar 
bill. 

Mrs.  Richards  was  so  thoroughly  con- 
founded by  this  unexpected  generosity,  and 
the  suggestion  of  a  Christmas  dinner-party, 
she  did  not  know  what  to  say. 

"  Don't  you  want  company,  Mary  ?  " 
"  Why,  I  think  it's  delightful,  John,  and 
so  kind  to  invite  all  to  m^.et  together,  but 
I  don't  believe  I  shall  need  Bessie  to-day," 
and  the  careful,  prudent  woman  thought 
she  would  save  so  much. 

"  I  guess  you  can  find  something  for  her 
to  do;  anyway,  she'll  be  here.  You'll 
want  some  extra  things  for  cooking,  wife, 
and  just  make  a  minute  of  them,  and  I'll 
get  them  when  I  get  the  turkey."     , 

Mr.  Richards  assumed  an  indifferent, 
nonchalant  manner,  as  though,  in  fact,  it 
was  an  every  day  affair  of  his  life  to  sug- 
gest dinner-parties,  and  order  "  extras  ;  '* 
while  his  wife,  wise  woman  that  she  was, 
prudently  asked  no  embarassing  or  un- 
necessary questions,  and  treated  the  sub- 
ject, before  her  husband,  in  the  same  indif- 
ferent manner. 

Had  the  millenium  really  dawned  ? 
>lrs.  Richards  did  not  think  so,  any 
more  than  the  group  of  workmen  assem- 
bled in  the  work-shop,  that  morning,  when 
Mr.  Richards  quietly  asked  those  who 
were  not  already  members  of  his  family  to 
eat  their  Christmas  dinner  at  his  house. 

"  Don't  forget,  Sessions  and  Jones,  I 
include  your  wives  and  little  ones  in  the 
invitation."  he  said  as  they  left  the  shop  to 
go  home  to  dinner. 

The  invitation  was  the  cause  of  much 
speculation  by  the  workmen,  but  they  one 
and  all  concluded  it  must  have  been  a  sug- 
gestion of  his  wife,  for  he  never  would 
have  thought  of  such  a  thing  himself. 
Never  dawned  a  brighter  or  more  jubi- 


lant Christmas  morning.  The  -air  was 
keen  and  frosty,  and  not  a  cloud  floated  in 
the  clear  azure  above.  A  little  snow  had 
fallen  the  night  previous,  and  all  unsightly 
objects  were  covered  with  its  pure  feathery 
flakes  ;  not  a  twig  or  bough,  or  unsightly 
fence-rail  but  glowed  and  flashed  in  the 
morning  sunlight,  as  though  crowned  with 
dazzling  gems.  The  whole  brown  surface 
of  mother  earth  looked  as  though  it  had 
been  treshly  frosted,  like  a  bridal  loal,  in 
honor  of  a  world's  rejoicing. 

Mrs.  Richards  had  found  herself  so 
weary  after  her  hard  day's  toil,  that  it  was 
late  before  she  awoke  to  the  memory  ol 
the  day  before  her,  and  the  new  but  agree- 
able duties  she  was  to  perform.  She  hasti- 
ly dressed  herself,  and,  trying  to  incase 
her  foot  in  its  neat  gaiter,  discovered  it 
already  occupied.  Turning  the  contents 
into  her  hand,  she  discovered  a  well-filled 
purse,  and  a  little  billet-doux,  done  up  in 
John's  peculiar  manner,  and  directed  to 
herself.  Turning  to  the  window,  the  dim 
light  revealed  the  following  lines  : 

"My  Precious  Mary,  —  I  have  just 
come  to  my  senses,  and  although  I  have 
always  known  you  to  be  *  the  dearest  wo- 
man in  all  the  world,*  you  certainly  have 
been  the  cheapest  one  to  support,  all  owing 
to  the  nicrgardliness  of  the  man  who  had 
not  sufficient  manhood  or  sense  or  liberal- 
ity, or  whatever  you  may  call  it,  to  do  dif- 
ferently. In  proof  of  my  sincerity,  I  inclose 
you  twenty- five  dollars  for  pin  money. 
Now,  please  don't  act  as  though  your.  John 
had  never  done  a  just  thing  before,  and 
cover  him  with  shame  by  your  protuse 
thanks,  but  *  make  believe '  it  is  not  un- 
usual, as  I  hope  and  think  it  may  not  be  in 
the  future." 

Was  John  crazy?  But  Mrs.  Richards 
could  not  stop  to  consider  that  point  long, 
and  stepping  out  into  the  kitchen,  where  a 
bright  fire  was  already  blazing,  she  found 
John,  apparently  in  the  possession  of  all 
his  faculties,  as  he  stood  gazing  with  ad- 
miration at  the  warm,  beautiful  scarf  which 
his  wife  had  flung  on  his  cap  after  he  had 
retired. 

**  O  John,  you  are  so  good,  how  can  I 
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thank  you  ? '  and  the  wife's  arm  stole 
around  John's  neck,  where  he  had  already 
placed  the  scarf. 

"  By  looking  happy,  Mary,  and  not  say- 
ing anything  about  it.  But  it  strikes  me 
Tm  the  one  who  is  under  obligation.  It's 
a  beautiful  scarf,  dear,  and  your  own  work, 
I  know,  which  will  always  make  it  very 
precious  to  me." 

There  were  so  many  steps  to  be  taken 
that  morning,  that  Mrs.  Richards  told  her 
husband  she  thought  she  could  not  go  to 
church  with  him  ;  but  he  seemed  so  desir- 
ous of  her  company,  and  assured  her  Bes- 
sie was  competent  to  watch  the  turkey  and 
pudding,  she  resolved  to  go.  Passing  into 
the  closet  where  her  cloak  hung,  in  pre- 
paring herself  for  church,  her  astonishment 
culminated  as  she  took  down  from  its 
place  a  shining,  new,  black  beaver  cloak 
of  fashionable  cut  and  elaborate  finish. 

"John  Richards,  what  does  this  mean  ?" 
and  the  good  wife's  eyes  dilated  with  per- 
fect amazement. 

"It  means  eight  years  is  about  long 
enough  to  wear  one  cloak,  and  then,  you 
know,  it's  Christmas  morning,  one  morning 
in  the  year  when  it  is  very  proper  to  be 
mystified.  I  don't  think  your  old  furs  will 
look  very  well  with  this  cloak,  do  you, 
Mary?'^  and  Mr.  Richards  followed  his 
wife,  whom  he  found  wiping  her  eyes,  and 
trying  to  say, — 

"You — are  —  so  —  thoughtful,  John,  and 
it  is  such  a  rich,  nice  cloak,  —  too  good 
for  me." 

"It  does  look  pretty  well  on  you,  I  con- 
fess. Hey!  What  you  found  now  —  an- 
other nest  of  vipers  ? "  exclaipned  Mr. 
Richards,  as  his  wife  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise. 

"  I  can't  find  my  furs,  and  some  one  has 
put  these  beautiful  sables  in  my  old  box," 
and  Mrs.  Richards  held  up  a  handsome 
collar  and  muff  of  that  beautiful  fur. 

"  It's  a  very  mysterious  affair,  but  I 
would  put  them  right  on,  or  we  shall  be 
late  to  church." 

"  O,  John,  I  dare  not,  the  new  cloak  will 

•almost  crush  me.     I  couldn't  wear  so  many 

nice  things  at  once.     I  should  feel  them 

out  of  place  on  me,  and  that  I  was  a  mark 

for  curiosity." 


A  look  of  pain  shot  over  John's  sunny 
face,  for  he  had  been  enjoying  his  wife's 
amazement  and  joy,  and  this  remark  con- 
vinced him  to  what  depths  she  had  been 
humiliated. 

"  For  my  sake  wear  them,  and  try  to  act 
as  though  you  had  the  right  of  dressing  as 
well  as  your  neighbors,  as  you  certainly 
have.  Be  assured  I  can  afford  these,  or  I 
should  not  have  been  foolish  enough  to 
buy  them" 

"  I  will  please  you,  certainly,  John,"  and 
the  pretty  woman  —  for  she  was  pretty 
when  not  too  sad  —  adjusted  her  new  vel- 
vet hat,  and  taking  her  muff  joined  her 
husband  at  the  door. 

"  Mary,  you  always  looked  lovely  to  me, 
but  I  never  realized  befoie  the  difference 
dress  makes  in  even  a  fine-looking  woman. 
I  declare,  nice,  elegant  things  do  improve 
a  woman's  looks  wonderfully,"  and  John 
Richards  surveyed  his  wife,  clad  in  warm, 
rich  garments,  with  a  lover-like  devotion 
that  he  would  once  have  denominated, 
"silly." 

Mrs.  Richards  was  a  nice  cook  at  all 
times,  and  when  having  an  abundance  of 
the  "gopd  things"  to  do  with,  had  no  su- 
perior in  that  art  —  for  isn't  it  an  art  since 
Prof.  Blot  came  among  us  ? 

The  huge  brown  turkey  came  from  the 
brick  oven,  odorous  with  savory  stuffing ; 
the  chicken-pie  was  a  masterpiece  of  per- 
fection of  its  kind  ;  the  oysters  were  of  the 
right  flavor,  and  the  Christmas  plum-pud- 
ding, just  taken  from  the  pot,  light  as  a 
feather,  and  fairly  bursting  with  its  own 
goodness.     The  little  Jones  and  Sessions, 
who  watched  this  interesting  proceeding, 
for  they  could  not  be  kept  from  that  most 
attractive  of  all  places  for  a  hungry  child, 
—  the  kitchen,  —  confidently  assured  each 
other,  while  their  eyes  were  as  round  as 
a  full  moon,  "  there  were  heaps  of  plums  in 
it,   they    knew."     The  rows  of    delicate, 
flaky  pies  on  the  long  table  were  tempting, 
but  nothing  under  the  sun   entrances    a 
child  like  a  pudding  with  "  heaps  of  plums 
in  it." 

"Now,  Bessie,  if  you  will  step  into  the 
sitting-room  and  get  from  the  china  closet 
a  couple  of  brittania  tea-pots  and  coffee- 
urn,  we  shall  soon  be  ready,"  and   Mrs. 
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Richards  set  the  coffee-pot  on  the  table  to 
"settle." 

"  Isn't  it  these  beautiful  silver  things  ye 
main  ? "  and  Bessie  came  laden  with  an 
elegant  silver  tea-urn  in  one  hand,  and 
coffee- urn  in  the  other. 

"  Sure,  marm,  I  could  find  no  ither,"  said 
the  hand-maid,  as  Mrs.  Richards  stood 
looking  at  her,  unable  to  speak. 

John  Richards  had  followed  Bessie  into 
the  kitchen,  apparently  as  much  astonished 
as  his  wife. 

"John  Richards,  am  I  dreaming,  or  have 
you  turned  fairy,  and  can  convert  old  brit- 
tania  into  silver,  as  well  as  pumpkins  into 
chariots  ? " 

"  I'm  as  innocent  here  as  you,  Bessie,  and 
you'll  have  to  go  further  for  a  solution  of 
the  mystery ;  only  bear  in  mind,  it's  Christ- 
mas.'* 

"But  who  could  have  done  it?"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Richards. 

From  certain  signs  of  the  happy  group 
assembled  around  the  beautifully  laid  table, 
and  the  remark  of  one  little  fellow  that 
"he  knew  all  'bout  the  tea-pots,"  Mrs. 
Richards  soon  solved  the  mystery.  Her 
expressions  of  pleasure,  and  hearty  thanks 
foe  the  useful  and  beautiful  gift  were  as 
sincere  as  they  were  touching,  and  none 
present  bnt  realized  "  it  was  more  blessed 
to  give  than  receive." 

Probably  never  in  the  memory  of  Mr. 
and  Mr^.  Richards  had  they  so  thoroughly 
enjoyed  a  Christmas  as  this,  and  they  re- 
solved that  henceforth  that  holiday  should 
be  appropriately  observed  by  gathering  at 
their  table  those  who  were  employed  by 
Mr.  Richards.  In  numberless  ways  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richards  showed  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  thoughtful  gift  presented  by 
these  humble  men.  John  Richards  discov- 
ered he  had  never  been  so  happy  a  man  as 


since  his  "eyes  were  opened  "  through  un- 
intentional eaves-dropping,  and  though  it 
Is  said  "  listeners  never  hear  any  good  of 
themselves,"  it  is  seen  the  result  in  one 
case  was  exceedingly  gratifying  all  round. 

Mr.  Richards  never  forgot  the  lesson, 
and  grew  in  time  to  care  very  much  more 
for  his  wife's  personal  appearance  in  re- 
spect to  the  "  purple  and  fine  linen  "  than 
she  did  herseif,  and  when  little  children, 
in  time,  were  added  to  the  household,  to 
fill  in  a  small  measure  the  void  made  by 
Johnny's  death,  there  was  no  scheming  and 
contriving  on  the  part  of  the  mother  to 
obtain  coveted  toys,  for  their  father  proved 
a  wonderful  Santa  Claus,  not  only  to  his 
own  children,  but  to  those  of  whom  the 
Saviour  says  ye  shall  always  have  them 
with  you. 

The  curious  reader  may  wish  to  know  if 
the  painting  was  done  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Mrs.  Bell,  and  prior  to  the  wedding,  and 
we  assure  them  it  was,  and  the  surplus 
funds,  not  being  required  for  charity  at 
home,  went  toward  supplying  the  wants  of 
needy  ones  in  suffering  and  distress. 

John  Richards  kept  his  own  counsel  in 
relation  to  his  "  change  of  heart,"  as  he 
called  it,  and  was  not  a  little  amused  to 
hear  Giants  remark  one  day  to  a  fellow 
-workman,  — 

"  Tell  ye  what,  I  believe  somebody  give 
Richards  a  bit  of  their  mind.  Never  see 
such  a  change  in  a  man  iu  my  life.  Why, 
I'll  be  hanged,  if  Mrs.  Richards  isn't  about 
the  stylishest  dressed  woman  in  the  meet- 
ing-house ;  somehow  I  can't  help  thinking 
that  present  we  made  had  something  to  do 
about  the  change." 

Mr.  Richards  smiled,  and  exclaimed  un- 
der his  breath, — 

"  He's  a  better  shot  than  he  thinks." 
S,  M.  Damon. 
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An  Old  School  House. 

Green  9 re  the  pastures  that  round  it  lie, 
SmUing  under  the  summer  sky, 
Where  the  cattle  feed  through  the  August  noon, 
By  the  brook  with  the  lilies  flecked  in  June, 
And  the  willows,  stately,  grand  and  tall, 
Bend  over  the  tottering,  rough,  gray  wall. 

Here  are  the  lilacs,  tall  and  fair, 

And  the  cinnamon  rose  which  scents  the  air. 

With  the  mint,  which  a  century  ago. 

In  its  sheltered  nook  was  wont  to  grow, 

When  a  garden  was  tended  with  loving  care, 

By  the  aged  woman  whose  home  was  there. 

Lonely  the  crossing  must  look  to-day. 
Where  two  dusty  roads  go  their  winding  way, 
With  the  little  creek  that  is  always  in  sight, 
Where  the  sunbeams  mirror  strong  and  bright, 
For  the  old  gray  school-house  has  passed  away, 
And  a  lonely  spot  you  see  to-day. 

There  is  the  pine-grove  whispering  still. 
Over  the  side  of  the  sloping  hill ; 
There  is  the  well  with  its  waters  cool, 
Which  slaked  the  thirst  of  the  busy  school ; 
There  in  the  distance  the  mountains  lay. 
Rugged  and  grand  they  stretch  away.   • 

But  where  are  the  scholars  ?  who  shall  say  ? 
Some  in  the  graveyards  are  laid  away  ; 
Some  have  won  wealth,  and  some  have  fame, 
But  they  all  are  learners  still,  I  claim,  — 
And  few  will  come  back  to  this  quiet  spot, 
To  think  of  the  days  that  are  halt  forgot. 


Martha  Remick, 


Sleep. 

WE  do   not    propose  any  scientific  ertness  of  the  voluntary  powers,  so  nearly 

treatment  of  this  subject.    We  do  akin  to  death,  that  nothing  but  a  daily  ex- 

not  claim  thoroughly  to  understand  the  phi-  perience  of  the  fact  itself  would  justify  us  in 

losophy  of  sleep ;  and  it  may  be  reasonably  expecting  that  we  could  ever  recover  from 

doubted  whether  any  human  mind  ever  has  it" 

or  ever  shall  solve  the  problem.    In  theory  Sleep— what  we  call  ordinary  or  natural 

sleep  is  among  the  most  mysterious  things  sleep — is  a  gift  ;  and  one  of  the  Creator's 

of  life;  in  fact  it  is  among  the  most  famil-  most  precious  gifts  to  mankind.    It  is  a 

iar  things  of  life.    How  wonderfully  differ-  blessing  j    and  one  of   Heaven's    richest 

ent  from,  and  how  entirely  opposed  to  each  blessings  to  humanity.    Made  as  we  are, 

other  are  the  states  of  wakefulness  and  we  should  lose  our  reason  if  forced  to  do 

sleep  I    "Now  the  senses  in  lull  vigor  and  long  without  it.    We  could  not  exist  if  for 

activity,  alive  to  every  pursuit  and  braced  any  considerable  time  we  should  be  de- 

up  to  every  exertion,  and  then  a  suspension  prived  of  it  How  sleep  refreshes  the  young 

of  all  sense  whatever,  a  looseness  and  in-  child  and    the  aged  patriarch.     How    it 
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strengthens  the  tired  laborer  and  the  worn 
soldier.  How  it  helps  cure  physical  dis- 
eases and  heals  the  wounds  of  the  body. 
How  it  provides  rest  for  weary  mental  and 
tempted  moral  forces — repose  for  burdened 
hearts,  and  the  tried  and  troubled  energies 
of  the  imagination.  Sleep,  accepted  in  the 
natural  way,  and  fulfilling  its  mission,  puts 
an  end  to  mortal  struggles  every  night  and 
gives  all  human  beings  the  privilege  of 
starting  life  afresh  -every  mornmg.  But  in 
no  ordinary  or  natural  sense,  merely,  does 
sleep  thus  divide  and  help  our  life  journey. 
As  religious  beings  we  cannot  fail  to  ac- 
knowledge the  gift  and  the  blessing  of  this 
"soft  nurse"  of  nature.  As  religious  beings 
we  must  feel  that  Divine  protection  and 
mercy  are,  somehow,  around  and  within  us 
amid  all  our  slumbers.  But  more  than  this 
is  true.  We  not  only  have  the  gift  that 
weighs  our  "eyelids  down"  and  steeps  our 
"senses  in  forgetfulness," — and  Heaven's 
watchful  care  and  common  support  during 
these  silent  hours, — we  also  have  a  richer 
blessing  in  these  strange  night  seasons. 
If  the  words :  "He  giveth  His  beloved 
sleep,"  might  not  and  should  not  have  been 
translated:  "He  giveth  His  beloved  in  a 
sleep" — as  some  maintain  they  might  and 
should  have  been  rendered  into  our  lan- 
guage— their  spirit,  certainly,  is  as  deep  in 
meaning  as  if  they  had.  The  Lord  giveth 
His  beloved  sleep ;  in  that  sleep  protection 
and  rest ;  and  in  all  of  these  the  Lord  giv- 
eth His  beloved  food  for  the  intellect  and 
heart,  growth  for  the  mind  and  soul,  nour- 
ishment to  the  spirit  and  life.  In  the 
peaceful  and  sweet  sleep  that  Heaven  giv- 
eth and  in  which  the  Father  in  heaven  sus- 
tains His  children  and  keeps  them  in  all 
safety.  He  not  only  supplies  the  wasted  en- 
ergies of  life,  but  He  also  provides  tor  an 
increase  of  life — for  an  advancement  in  the 
best  and  highest  things  of  the  abiding  king- 
dom— for  fresh,  and  new,  and  richer  devel- 
opment of  the  loftiest  and  most  enduring 
faculties  and  elements  of  being.  The  man 
whcse  insight  into  life  was,  probably,  great- 
er than  any  other  uninspired  writer,  tells  of 
sleep  that  is  **frighted"  away  by  wicked- 
ness.   He  also  calls  sleep 

^^Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast.*' 

Some  Bible  characters,  the  waves  of  whose 


guilt  rolled  over  them  in  the  night,  like  the 
troubled  sea,  had  their  sleep  broken  up  and 
driven  from  them.  While  other  Bible 
characters  were  touched  and  fed  by  angels 
when  taking  rest  in  sleep.  The  dozing 
sluggard,  after  the  necessary  and  profitable 
hours  of  sleep  have  passed,  says,  "A  little 
more  slumbtr."  But  the  obedient  Chris- 
tian knows  when  the  morning  cometh,  feels 
that  his  salvation  is  nearer  than  it  was  the 
night  before,  realizes  it  is  high  time  for  him 
to  awake,  and  he  rejoices  in  his  newly  ac- 
quired energies  a  strong  man  to  run  his 
race.  Christ  speaking  of  the  growth  of  His 
truth  in  the  individual  soul  and  in  the 
world,  and  alluding  to  the  ignorant  and  the 
false  of  the  human  race  said,  "While  man 
slept,  his  enemy  came  and  sowed  tares 
among  the  wheat,  and  went  his  way." 
Christ  also  said,  speaking  of  the  growth  of 
His  truth  in  the  individual  soul  and  in  the 
world,  and  alluding  to  the  wise  and  the  true 
of  the  human  race,  "So  is  the  kingdom  of 
God  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the 
ground;  and  should  sleep  and  rise  night 
and  day,  and  the  seed  should  spring  and 
grow  up,  he  knoweth  not  how." 

So  much  of  life  on  earth  is  passed  in  the 
sleep  of  unconsciousness  that  if  we  never 
got  any  additions  to  the  size  nor  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  our  minds  and  hearts 
while  enjoying  it,  our  progress  would  be 
too  slow  even  for  us  to  reach  the  heights 
which  mortals  sometimes  attain.  But  all 
sleep  is  not  confined  to  the  natural  or  actu- 
ally unconscious  kind.  Humanity  sleeps 
much  during  what  are  called  its  waking 
hours.  As  a  rule  human  minds,  the  most 
industrious  and  the  best  of  them  are  not 
and  cannot  be  directly  and  positively  occu- 
pied in  study  only  a  small  part  of  the  twen- 
ty-four hours  that  make  up  the  day  and 
the  night.  We  mean  they  cannot  be  thus 
occupied  continuously  for  weeks,  and 
months,  and  years,  from  youth  to  maturity 
and  old  age,  but  a  comparatively  little  por- 
tion of  the  time.  If  human  minds  attempt 
more  than  this  of  actual  hard  study  and 
work,  as  a  general  rule,  they  will,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  either  lose  their 
sharpness,  elasticity,  vigor — in  one  word — 
health,  or  be  forced  to  vacate  their  physical 
tenements — to  leave  the  basis  of   mortal 
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life.    Direct  contact  with  books,  in  what 
can  properly  be  called  study,  or  with  the 
great  problems  of  nature  and  of  life  inde- 
pendent of  books,  does  not  make  up  all  the 
culture  of  a  truly  cultivated  intellect  and 
heart.    It  makes  up  a  very  small  part  of 
such  culture.    Very  likely  it  is  after  the 
mind  relaxes  from  its  strongest  grasp,  and 
reposes  itself  from  its  severest  struggles 
that  the  light  most  clearly  dawns  upon  it, 
and  the  truth  sinks  most  deeply  into  it. 
Very  likely  the  preacher,  if  he  could  listen 
to  his  own  best  thoughts  and  feelings,  read 
by  another,  though  in  a  manner  no  better 
than  his  own,  would  be  more  impressed  and 
uplifted  by  them  than  if  he  should  read 
them  himself — because  the  hearer,  who- 
ever he  is,  always  has  the  advantage  of  the 
speaker ;  free  from  the  efforts  of  delivery, 
in  the  quiet  of  his  pew,  or  of  any  intelligent, 
well-disposed  audience  of   any  kind  any 
where,  the  hearer's  privileges  are  better 
than  the  speaker's.    Religious  culture  is 
the  highest  culture,  but  it  does  not  require 
so  much  study  to  get  it  as,  it  does  to  get  the 
other  and  the  more  purely  intellectual  kind. 
And  -the  highest  parts  of    religious  and 
Christian  culture  are  attained  by  less  mere 
mental  effort  than  the  lower  or  more  dog- 
matic parts.    Who  cannot  reverence  and 
love  the  All  Wise  and  the  All  Merciful  Fa- 
ther, if  he  will  ?    Who  cannot  praise  God 
in  his  heart  and  pray  to  Him  from  his 
heart,  if  he  will  ?    Who  cannot  enjoy  the 
blessedness  of  heavenly  communion  in  theif 
souls,  if  they  will  ?    If  any  cannot  or  will 
not,  it  is  because  their  affections  have  nev- 
er been  truly  drawn  out ;  or  because  the 
affections  after  having  been  thus  drawn  out 
have,  somehow,  been  blighted.    But  in  or- 
der to  experience  such  lofty  moods  of  devo- 
tion,— in  .order,  really,  to    mount  up  on 
wings  of   trust    and    aspiration,  directly 
toward  the  throne  of  Infinite  Light  and 
Peace,  the  lower  parts  of  human  being 
must  be  in  subjection  to  the  higher — must 
be  wholly  at  rest,  if  they  are  not  entirely 
asleep.    Certain  it  is,  that  in  common  in- 
tellectual   exercises,    some    faculties    are 
awake  and  at  work,  while  others  are  asleep 
or  at  rest    In  the  best  schools  the  studies 
are  arranged  with  reference  to  the  special 
activity  and  the  special  repose  now  of  one 


part  of  the  mind  and  then  of  another  ;  and 
if  it  is  reasonable  that  thus  on  the  whole 
more  can  be  accomplished  by  every  part  of 
the  mind — by  each  class  of  the  faculties — 
than  could  be  done  by  any  special  part  or 
class  if  that  were  taxed  exclusively  and  con- 
tinuously,— is  it  not  also  reasonable  that 
the  faculties  which  have  been  hard  pushed 
and  especially  and  truly  drawn  out  at  one 
time  by  labor,  grow  at  another  time  when 
not  thus  peculiarly  taxed — grow,  even  in 
their  repose  and  amid  their  slumbers.     O, 
if  our  noblest— our  most  exalted  powers 
will  really  rise  into  the  actual  heavens — 
will  go  straight  toward  the  living,  loving 
Father's  bosom  but  once  or  twice  a  day, 
carrying  up  with  them  all  the  rest  of  our 
being,  what  strength,  and  insight,  and  pu- 
rity such  outlooks  and  communions  shall 
give  to  all  our  study,  meditation  and  work! 
We  do  not  say  that  once  or  twice  a  day  is 
all  we  should  seek  of  these  special  eleva- 
tions.    We  should  seek  for  the  best  things 
we  can  find.    But  God  has  not  given  us  the 
powers,  nor  does  He  give  to  any  mortal 
the  grace  to  remain  on  the  hilltops  of  life 
continually.    A  few  unclouded  visions  at  a 
time  are  all  that  are  possible  to  the  eyes  of 
the  saintliest  souls.    There  are  valleys  on 
each  side  of  our  life-mountains  ;  we  must 
ascend  from  the  one,  and  descend  into  the 
other,  again  and  again  before  we  reach 
those  peaks  from  which  we  can  step  into 
consciously  abiding  glories.    They  who  do 
not  understand  that  the  religious — the  high- 
est energies  of  the  soul  are  sometimes  dull, 
and  drowsy,  and  slumbering  in  the  open 
day  of  natural  life,  do  not  know  by  person- 
al experience  that  they  are  ever  actually 
clear,  really  active  and  wholly  awake. 

When  the  natural  sun  is  shining,  and  our 
natural  eyes  are  open,  and  we  stand  upon 
our  natural  feet,  there  are  times  when  our 
intellects  will  not  serve  us  in  a  manner  ap- 
proaching their  best  work.  There  are  such 
times  when  our  hearts  are  heavy, — when 
they  cannot  rise  in  the  true  spirit  of  praise 
or  prayer,  worship  or  communion.  There 
are  such  times  when  our  minds  seem  to  be 
packing  up  all  their  stores  and  to  be  leav- 
ing our  bodies,  and  when  our  souls  seem 
passing  out  into  annihilation ;  if  these  ex- 
periences were  entirely  new  to  us.  we  should 
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fear  we  were  becoming  idiots,  intellectually, 
and  were  going  into  the  valley  of  absolute 
death,  religiously.  Ah,  if  these  conditions 
have  been  brought  on  by  sin,  they  are  all 
they  seem— and  worse.  But  if  they  follow 
obedience  to  life's  unvarying  and  holy  laws, 
they  are  its  unavoidable  inflowings,  its  ebbs 
— the  sleep  that  the  Lord  giveth  His  be- 
loved. Slothful  idleness  is  wicked,  and 
breeds  many  imps  of  Satan.  But  as  spring 
beauties  and  liches  are  actually  beginning 
— are  positively  working  in  the  heart  of 
winter,  so  are  the  best  energies  of  the  in- 
dustrious and  good  getting  food,  getting 
development — real  life,  out  of  their  appar- 
ently slumbering  season.  How  often  and 
in  how  many  ways  the  wisest  and  the  best 
people  on  earth  must  become  like  little 
children  ?  And  every  time  and  way  they 
do  thus  truly  become  are  they  better  pre- 
pared to  behold  the  face  of  the  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.  How  frequently  the 
noblest  works,  the  most  worthy  enterprises, 
and  the  most  Christian  institutions — those 
that  have  the  help  of  the  truest  laborers 
and  livers  on  earth — those  that  contain  the 
seeds  and  hold  the  fruits  of  all  the  past 
generations  of  the  brave  and  the  good — how 
frequently  do  these  works,  enterprises  and 
institutions  that  conserve  the  forces  and 
write  the  histories  of  the  world's  progress, 
have  their  wheels  in  many  places  apparent- 
ly blocked  and  rolled  backward.  The 
cause  slumbers  because  the  workmen  slum- 
ber. And  every  time  this  occurs,  in  har- 
mony with  the  law  of  universal  truth,  the 
wheels  by  and  by  start  again  and  roll  swift- 
er and  further  than  ever  before.  Man  is 
cast  down  very  often  from  the  heights  of 
his  enthusiasm.  All  mankind  stagger,  at 
times,  beneath  their  load  of  disappoint- 
ments. All  are  blinded  by  their  griefs.  All 
are  buried  in  the  darkness  by  their  sorrows. 
All  wander  as  in  dreams, — ^perhaps  without 
dreaming  that  they  are  sleeping.  And  as 
some  of  the  fitiirest  flowers  with  which  God 


ever  gemmed  the  earth  close  op  when  we 
light  of  day  is  withdrawn,  and  open  again 
when  it  returns,  revealing  beauties  that 
were  colored,  and  exhaling  fragrance  which 
was  born  during  their  slumbers, — may  man- 
kind, amid  the  shadows  and  blackness  of 
their  afflictions  and  in  all  their  trials  to 
reach  the  best  conditions  of  being,  at  least 
believe  in  the  possibilities  of  the  soul.  All 
should  trust  that  there  is  something  better 
before  than  behind  them, — for  God,  and 
Christ,  and  all  divine  power,  and  wisdom, 
and  love  have  promised  to  remove  the  dark- 
ness from  human  hearts  and  take  away  all 
evil  slumber  from  human  lives. 

There  is  "a  sleep  that  knows  no  waking" 
on  'Hhis  bank  and  shoal  of  time."  In  some 
respects  it  is  not  altogether  unlike  what  hu- 
man beings  generally  pass  through  every 
night.  In  some  respects  it  is  not  altogeth- 
er unlike  what  you  and  I,  readet,  ejq>eri- 
ence  at  vario\is  periods  of  our  mortal  way 
from  childhood  to  old  age,  or  from  infancy 
to  the  time  this  sleep  comes  over  us — if  it 
does  not  w§ut  for  old  age  to  touch  us.  What 
do  we  think  of  such  slumber  ?  How  do  we 
feel  about  it  ?  Will  we  not  seek  to  take 
into  it  much  that  we  shall  carry  through  it ! 
Shall  not  that  voice,  which  has  addressed 
us  from  the  skies  in  our  ignorance,  our  sin' 
our  study,  our  work,  our  pain,  our  woe,  say- 
ing, *'Awake  thou  ^hat  sleepest,  arise  from 
the  dead  and  Christ  will  give  thee  light," 
continue  its  pleadings  with  and  for  us  when 
•God  giveth  us  our  last  sleep?  From  that 
humble  and  weak  condition  may  we  not  as- 
cend to  everlasting  heights  and  strength  ? 
From  that  final  slumber  may  we  not  rise  in 
an  eternal  waking  ?  In  hope  of  such  glory 
may  we  be  able  to  say : 

''When  it  shall  be 
That  this  low  breath  is  gone  from  me. 
And  round  my  bier  men  come  to  weep. 
Let  one  most  loving  o<  them  all. 
Say,  'Not  a  tear  must  o*er  him  hU; 
He  giveth  His  belovedl  sleep.*  *' 

C  ^.  Afoor. 
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THE  season  is  upon  us  when  our 
purses  and  our  hands  meet  with 
their  accustomed  call  to  give  ;  but  oh,  the 
difficulty  of  choosing  what  is  fitting,  and 
what  will  be  acceptable.  We  are  often 
guided  in  our  choice  by  the  necessities  of 
those  who  are  to  be  the  recipients  of  our 
favors  ;  yet,  while  giving  what  meets  a 
want,  we  at  the  same  time  like  to  surprise 
with  a  gift  that  is  not  anticipated.  We 
can  generally  find  a  way  of  ascertaining 
what  our  friends  are  in  special  need  of, 
without  their  knowledge.  I  have  photo- 
graphs of  Charles  Dickens  and  Charlotte 
Cushman  on  the  mantel-piece  in  my  room. 

They  were  given  to  me  by  Mr.  H ,  a 

photographer  in  the  city  of  Providence.  I 
visited  his  gallery  one  day  with  a  lady,  by 
invitation  from  him,  when  he,  knowing  that 
I  had  been  interested  in  the  public  read- 
ings of  both  these  persons,  very  kindly  pre- 
sented me  with  their  pictures.  The  winter 
following  this  presentation,  on  Christmas 
morning,  my  cousin  Grace,  who  had  been 
practicing  Sorrento  wood-carving,  came  in 
with  a  black-walnut  frame  she  had  made, 
saying  that  she  thought  it  might  fit  some 
picture  in  my  possession.  It  was  just  the 
thing  for  my  Dickons'  photograph,  which 
was  a  vignette,  and  the  light  back-ground 
of  the  picture  contrasted  well  with  the  dark 
frame.  This  gift  not  only  met  a  necessity, 
bnt  was  pleasant  as  being  the  handi-work 
of  the  donor,  and  had  the  added  charm  of 
unexpectedness  on  my  part,  as  the  giver 
had  no  knowledge  of  my  want. 

When  I  lived  in  the  town  of  B ,  one 

winter's  day,  a  little  boy  came  with  a  pack- 
age addressed  to  me,  saying  that  it  was 
handed  him  by  a  gentleman  on  the  express, 
coming  from  the  railroad  station.  On 
opening  it  I  found  a  book,  in  which  was 
written,  "  From  Cousin  Anne.  Come  and 
see  me.  Boston,  Jan.  12, 1865."  I  had  no 
"  Cousin  Anne,"  but  I  recognized  the  per- 
son who  claims  that  title  from  relatives  of 

mine  ;  a  Mrs.  A ,  who  having  visited 

with  me  in  their  family,  gave  me  the  privil- 
ege which  they  had  of  calling  her  **  Cousin." 
In  acknowleding  the  book,  I  wrote  her  that 
one  attraction  her  gift  had  for  me,  was  its 


unexpectedness.  I  like  what  Rev.  James 
Freeman  Clarke  has  written  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  says :  "  Love  does  not  merely 
give  what  is  necessary  or  expected,  it 
chooses  to  surprise  by  some  unexpected 
present,  —  something  entirely  uncalled  for. 
A  gift  which  expresses  love  carries  glad- 
ness with  it,  and  leaves  gladness  behind  it ; 
blessing  him  who  gives,  and  him  who  takes. 
Gifts  among  friends  are  pleasant :  but  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  anything  particu- 
larly Christian  about  tiiem ;  and  unless 
you  take  great  care,  they  will  suddenly  be- 
come uncomfortable  and  lose  their  first 
freedom.  They  should  never  come  to  be 
expected.  On  the  whole,  people  who  love 
each  other  would  better  not  give  a  great 
deal  to  each  other.  They  have  already 
given  the  best  thing  in  loving  each  other. 
Suppose  then,  we  give  only  to  strangers 
and  the  poor.  There  is  great  delight  in 
giving  when  the  gift  comes  unexpectedly, 
and  when  it  goes  a  great  way.  But  there 
are  rocks  on  all  sides  ;  and  here,  too,  we 
risk  becoming  self-satisfied  and  ostenta- 
tious in  our  charities,  as  though  we  had 
done  some  great  thing  in  giving  a  little  of 
our  superfluity  :  so  that  what  Jesus  says, 
of  not  letting  the  left  hand  know  what  the 
right  hand  does  may  come  in  well  as  a 
wholesome  safeguard  against  any  such 
dangers." 

The  book  that  I  received  at  this  time 
was  "  Helps  to  Education,"  by  Warren 
Burton.  The  author  was  a  friend  of  the 
lady  who  sent  me  the  book,  and  who  had 
previously  told  me  much  of  his  life  of  self- 
sacrifice.  This  work  of  his  is  a  very  use- 
ful one  to  parents,  and  I  have  found  in  it 
much  that  is  helpful  and  suggestive  to  my- 
self. I  have  lent  it  to  a  young  mother  who 
has  had  it  for  several  months,  and  who  tells 
me  that  she  finds  it  of  great  service  in 
hints  for  the  training  of  her  children.  I 
have  some  books  that  I  keep  for  lending,  in 
which  I  write,  ^*  Pro  bono  publico,^^  I  think 
that  Mrs.  A— r-,  in  giving  me  this  book, 
had  something  of  Henry  Wadsworth's 
spirit,  a  desire  to  circulate  and  extend  the 
thoughts  of  a  good  man.  I  wish  that  I 
might  hear  ot  some  one  on  whom  the  man- 
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tie  of  Warren  Burton  has  fallen  ;  some  one 
to  carry  forward  the  work  of  education  in 
the  home  as  he  did,  by  voice  and  pen. 

Emerson  says  of  gifts  :  "  Next  to  things 
of  necessity,  the  rule  for  k  gift,  which  one 
of  my  friends  prescribed,  is,  that  we  might 
convey  to  some  person  that  which  prop- 
erly belonged  to  his  character,  and  was 
easily  associated  with  him  in  thought 
But  our  tokens  of  compliment  and  love  are 
for  the  most  part  barbarous.  Rings  and 
other  jewels  are  not  gifts,  but  apologies  for 
gifts.  The  only  gift  is  a  portion  of  thyselfl 
Thou  must  bleed  for  me.  Therefore  the 
poet  brings  his  poem ;  the  shepherd,  his 
lamb ;  the  farmer,  com  ;  the  miner,  a  gem  ; 
the  sailor,  coral  and  shells ;  the  painter, 
his  picture  ;  the  girl,  a  handkerchief  of  her 
own  sewing.  But  ft  is  a  cold,  lifeless  busi- 
ness when  you  go  to  the  shops  to  buy  me 
something  which  does  not  represent  your 
life  and  talent,  but  a  goldsmiths.  This  is 
fit  for  kings,  and  rich  men  who  represent 
kings,  and  a  false  state  of  property,  to 
make  presents  of  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  as 
a  kind  of  symbolical  sin-ofiering,  or  pay- 
ment of  blackmail." 

The  pressed  fern  leaves  that  hang  on  the 
wall  in  my  room  represent  something  that 

belongs  to  the  character  of  my  friend  S 

C ,  in    Rhode   Island.    She   gathered 

these  leaves  for  me  in  the  woods  near  her 
home  one  August,  after  having  watched 
them  from  day  to  day,  to  see  wl:en  they 
were  of  the  prettiest  shades  of  buff  and 
brown.  Nicely  pressed  as  they  are,  and 
placed  upon  Bristol  board,  these  leaves  are 
very  beautiful  framed.  Underneath  this 
picture,  hangs  an  ornament,  a  kind  of  cor- 
nucopia, made  from  the  wings  of  a  duck, 
shot  on  one  of  the  Minnesota  prairies,  by 

Channing  S .    The  plumage  is  very 

brilliant,  a  glossy  green,  a  golden  brown, 
blue  and  white.  This  gift  symbolizes  to 
'me  something  of  the  life  of  the  young 
sportsman,  as  well  as  that  of  his  sister, 
whose  ingenuity  and  affection  devised  so 
pretty  a  souvenir  for  me.  It  is  now  filled 
with  ornamental  grasses,  brought  to  me 
from  Cape  Cod.  I  have  three  book-marks 
that  I  prize.  Two  of  them  are  water-col- 
ored drawings  —  the  one  of  buttercups  and 
the  other  of  trailing  arbutus.    My  butter- 


cup book-mark  serves  to  keep  the  place  at 
present  in  Scott's  "  Rob  Roy,"  which  I  am 
re-reading,  after  an  intervsd  of  years.  A 
pencil  drawing  on  card-board  of  a  group  of 
angels  under  which  are  printed  the  follow- 
ing hnes : 

**  Hand  in  baad  witli  angels 
Through  the  world  we  go.*' 

marks  the  page  in  a  new  book  by  Rev.  E.  H. 
Sears,  that  I  am  reading,  his  **  Sermons  and 
Songs." 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  musician  that 
illustrates  Mr.  Emerson's  principle  of  a 
gift's  being  a  "  portion  of  thyself."  Mr. 
George  Combe,  the  Scotch  phrenologist, 
when  travelling  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, fell  in  with  a  distinguished  musician 
as  a  fellow-passenger  in  a  stage-coach. 
While  talking  with  him  of  his  profession, 
the  artist  remarked  that  he  had  a  son  who 
was  as  accomplished  a  performer  on  his  fa- 
vorite instrument,  the  violin,  as  himself 
"  I  discovered,"  said  he,  "  that  he  had  a 
remarkable  talent  for  music  when  he  was 
about  six  years  of  age.  On  one  of  my 
birthday  mornings,  I  was  awakened  from 
sleep,  at  break  of  day,  by  hearing  my  favor- 
ite tune  played  on  my  favorite  instrument, 
most  enchantingly.  In  delighted  amaze- 
ment I  tossed  away  the  clothes,  and  looked 
out  *,  and  what  did  I  behold  ? — my  darling 
boy  thus  making  a  birthday  present  to  his 
father.  I  found,  on  explanation,  that, 
months  before,  he  had  obtained  the  instru- 
ment from  his  mother,  together  with  her 
consent  to  his  little  plan  :  so  he  practised 
that  one  tune  particularly  and  continually 
until  he  had  perfected  himself  in  it.  Then 
when  the  day  came,  and  the  dawn  first 
gleamed,  he  stole  to  his  father's  bedside, 
and  poured  his  birthday  present  into  his 
ear."  "  And  what  did  you  do,  sir  ?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Combe,  "I  wept,"  was  the 
reply. 

A  few  years  since,  a  brother  of  mine  told 
me  that  on  the  morning  of  his  birthday,  his 
two  little  girls,  the  one  six  and  the  other 
four  years  of  age,  came  to  him  with  their 
offerings.  The  elder  child  handed  him  a 
letter  that  she  had  printed  with  great  care. 
This  being  her  first  letter  was  an  afiBur  of 
importance  to  both  father  and  daughter. 
The  younger  child  gave  him  a  bead  ring 
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that  she  had  made  to  fit  his  finger.  <'  It 
was  very  touching,"  said  my  brother,  as  he 
told  me  this,  and  the  tears  glistened  in  his 
eyes. 

In  the  book  of  Rev.  Warren  Burton's 
that  I  have  mentioned,  he  says  :  *<  It  is  not 
so  important  for  the  parent  to  bestow  on 
the  child,  as  for  the  child  to  bestow  on  the 
parent.  Filial  love  is  enhanced  far  more 
by  giving  than  receiving."  Yet  how  much 
is  spent  by  parents  every  year  in  expensive 
gifts  that  do  not  altogether  please,  because 
they  are  expected,  and  because  they  are  so 
frequent  and  numerous.  The  child  be- 
comes surfeited  with  these  costly  tokens, 
which  have  less  charm  for  him  than  some 
simple  gift  that  is  unexpected  and  less  fre- 
quently received.  When  the  child  can 
give  the  parent  something  of  its  own  con- 
triving and  handiwork,  he  feels  a  great  deal 
more  satisfaction,  and  his  affections  are 
more  developed,  than  when  money  is  given 
him  to  go  and  buy  a  costly  present 

I  once  heard  a  misanthropic  young  man 
say :  **  I  think  all  that  my  nieces  and 
nephews  care  for  me,  is,  that  I  give  them 
candy  and  toys.  They  have  no  love  for 
me  aside  from  what  I  give  them.  That  is 
the  way  of  the  world,  —  all  selfishness." 
If  he  sincerely  believed  what  he  said,  he 
should  have  ceased  giving.  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  such  a  feeling,  although  I 
think  there  is  too  much  indiscriminate  giv- 
ing. I  have  an  uncle  who  in  my  childhood 
I  associated  with  peaches.  He  used  to 
visit  us  in  the  season  of  peaches,  and  as  we 
lived  where  this  fruit  did  not  grow,  he  al- 
ways brought  us  a  supply,  and  frequently 
sent  us  a  crate  or  basket  by  the  packet 
which  plied  between  Boston  and  the  small 
seaport  town  where  we  lived.  This  uncle 
had  a  full  face,  and  red  cheeks,  which  al- 
ways reminded  me  of  peaches,  let  me  see 
him  at  what  season  of  the  year  I  would. 
And  now  that  I  live  near  him,  and  see  him 
in  his  declining  years  enjoying  a  walk  in 
his  garden,  with  basket  in  hand,  plucking 
peaches  from  the  loaded  trees,  my  childish 
associations  come  back  to  me,  and  I  am 
happy  that  the  old  feeling  remains.  In  a 
like  manner,  I  have  associations  connected 
with  a  cousin  in  central  New  York.  When 
we  were  both  children,  on  a  visit  of  one  of 


his  hmWy  to  my  home,  he  sent  me  a  small 
cake  of  maple  sugar,  the  first  that  I  had 
ever  seen,  and  a  few  years  later  sent  me  a 
large  package  of  the  same.  On  the  first 
visit  I  made  to  his  home,  I  was  regaled 
with  maple  syrup,  a  luxury  that  was  new 
to  me,  for  I  lived  far  from  where  the  sugar 
maples  grew.  I  am  sure  that  I  did  not  re- 
gard these  relatives  as  less  than  their  gifts, 
even  when  a  child,  but  rather  far  above 
them,  as  substance  is  before  shadow,  and 
reality  before  dream. 

Floirers  and  fruit  are  always  appropriate 
gifts ;  there  is  no  pretention  about  them, 
as  in  presents  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
humblest  child  can  have  the  opportunity  of 
giving  flowers.  Books,  too,  are  fitting 
presents  for  all,  for  they  treat  of  such  va- 
ried subjects  as  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
every  one. 

I  hope  that  the  time  is  near,  when  there 
will  be  less  display,  and  less  disappoint- 
ment connected  with  holiday  and  with  bri- 
dal presents  than  now,  but  that  we  may 
have  simple  gifts  instead,  that  show  the 
true  feeling  of  the  donor. 

**  Yes,  I  love  jrou,  little  presents, 
In  your  small  array ; 
Stars  uf  kindness,  mildly  beaming 
Light  upon  my  way. 

**  Oh,  I  value  little  presents  ; 
They  have  potent  sway 
Over  care  and  pain  and  sorrow, 
Drivmg  all  away.*' 

Charles  Lamb  has  said  :  '<  If  presents  be 
not  the  soul  of  friendship,  undoubtedly 
they  are  tne  most  spiritual  part  of  the  body 
of  that  intercourse." 

However  pleasant  these  gifts  of  friend- 
ship may  be,  it  is  far  better  to  give,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  Testamant  plan,  to  the 
needy  and  the  suffering.  But  we  are  to 
give  cheerfully,  for  if  love  abound  not  in 
the  heart,  though  we  bestow  all  our  goods 
to  feed  the  poor,  it  profiteth  nothing.  And 
not  alone  are  we  to  seek  out  the  virtuous 
poor,  but  the  erring  and  the  unthankful 
should  be  also  the  recipients  of  our  favors, 
if  we  would  be  the  true  children  ol  our 
Father  in  heaven,  who  '*  maketh  his  sun 
to  rise  cm  the  evil  and  on  the  good."  We 
are  to  use  discretion  in  our  giving,  how- 
ever, knowing  that  if  we  give  ignorantly 
we  may  furnish  the  means  of  ^rfingLindul-^ 
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gence,  or  make  the  Idle  more  improvident  in  bloom  are  beautiful  and  glorious ;  but 
Kind  deeds  and  encouraging  words  often  the  pleasure  to  a  prisoner  is  to  see  the  pro- 
help  as  much  as  pecuniary  gifts.  cess  of  growth.  It  is  less  the  bright  and 
What  a  glorious  work  has  the  fruit  and  fragrant  flower  that  the  spirit  longs  for, 
flower  mission  accomplished  in  our  city,  than  the  spectacle  of  vegetation." 
carrying  gladness  to  saddened  hearts  in  An  obligation  rests  upon  us  as  stewards 
hospital  and  prison !  We  have  heard  of  of  the  bounty  that  has  been  bestowed  on 
hardened  criminals  being  touched  by  the  us.  The  more  possessions  we  have,  the 
sight  of  a  flower.  Is  it  not  possible  that  greater  is  our  responsibility,  but  there  are 
watching  the  growth  of  a  plant  in  his  cell  none  of  us  so  poorly  off  as  not  to  be  held 
might  have  a  regenerating  influence  on  accountable  for  something.  An  example 
some  lone  prisoner,  by  turning  his  heart  to  of  judicious  giving  will  spread,  and  its  in- 
Him  who  careth  for  the  lilies  of  the  field.  •  fluence  be  widely  extended. 

In  her  "  Life    in   the    Sick    Room,"  Miss  »*  Largely  Thou  givest,  predous  Lord  ! 

Martin eau  says  :   "  Mark  the  value  of  pres-  Lar^Kely  Thy  gifu  should  be  restored  ; 

entS   of    bulbs,    above    the    most    splendid  Freely  Thou  give^  and  Thy  word 

r     1  .      /I  t  .   .     *  .     ,  ^*    fircely  give. 

array  of  plante  in  flower,  which  kind  peo-  He.  only,  who  forgets  to  hoard, 

pie  love  to  send  to  sick  prisoners.    Plants  Has  learned  to  live." 

S.  Augusta  Mayo. 


Life's  Faith-Walk. 

'  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  I  will  fear  no  eviL^ 

I  saw  the  Summer  passing 

Into  the  dim  unknown. 
And  Autumn's  shadow  crossing 

Time's  wayside  burial  stone. 

In  all  the  air  a  withering  blight 

Wrote  trembling  lines  like  pain,    ^ 
And  golden  ladders  from  the  sun 

Seemed  heavenward  drawn  again. 

A  strange,  unrestfiil  questioning 

Filled  all  my  mind  with  gloom. 
The  same  hand  bore  the  spoiler's  torch 

Which  ordered,  erst,  the  bloom. 

The  morning,  midnoon  and  the  night 

Were  wedded  for  life's  day, 
And  birth  and  death,  and  storm  and  calm 

Alike  must  pass  away. 

And  joy,  that  like  the  morning  light 

Wins  hearts  to  psalms  of  praise. 
Must  vanish,  with  the  vanishers 

Those  golden  summer  days. 

And  still  the  forceful  voice  demands 

We  face  the  setting  sun. 
And  feel  the  blight,  on  heart  and  earth, 

Yet  say  "  Thy  will  be  done." 

E,  M,  Bruu. 
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THREE  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
—  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1521, — a 
strange  thing  happened.  Let  us  ask  what 
it  was. 

A  man  was  riding  in  the  Thuringian 
forest,  taking  what  seemed  from  his  indif- 
ferent pace  and  air,  a  leisurely  morning  ex- 
ercise. He  was  of  very  striking  appear- 
ance :  large  head,  rude,  plebean  face,  with 
huge,  crag-like  brows  and  bones  ;  at  first 
almost  a  repulsive  face,  but  one  full  of  rug- 
ged energy.  But  when  you  looked  at  it 
more  nearly,  you  saw  a  wild,  silent  sorrow 
in  the  eyes,  an  indescribable  melancholy — 
a  mingling  of  laughter  and  tears. 

This  man  was  habited  in  what  was  a 
very  common  costume  at  that  period, — a 
monk's  gown,  confined  loosely  at  the  waist 
by  a  heavy  cord,  to  which  hung  a  rosary, 
and  a  cowl  drawn  closely  over  his  well- 
poised  head.  The  animal  he  rode  was  of  a 
kind  much  used  by  monks,  a  pacing  pal- 
frey, that  jogged  along  in  an  easy,  indolent 
fashion  not  at  all  disagreeable  to  ease-lov- 
ing priests. 

This  rider  was  not  alone.  Four  others 
accompanied  him,  one  of  whom,  from  his 
close  resemblance,  appearing  to  be  a  broth- 
er. None  of  them,  however,  wore  the  sa- 
cerdotal garb  which  distinguished  him, 
though  either  one  of  them,  from  the  ex- 
pression of  their  faces,  might  have  made  a 
more  humble  monk  than  their  leader. 

Their  way  lay  along  a  high  road,  run- 
ning through  the  great  Thuringian  Forest 
It  was  thickly  bordered  by  grand  old  trees, 
whose  noble  growth  afforded  the  monk  a 
theme  for  now  and  then  a  striking,  poetic 
remark,  which  was,  however,  but  Indiffer- 
ently responded  to  by  his  companions. 
Their  anxious  eyes  were  eagerly  though 
furtively  peeering  along  the  dusky  avenue 
and  through  the  umbrageous  foliage  on 
either  hand,  as  it  looking  for  danger.  The 
monk,  however,  seemed  neither  to  observe 
nor  to  care  for  their  taciturnity,  and  soon 
began  to  lift  up  a  very  sonorous  voice,  sing- 
ing to  the  grand  old  tune  of  Old  Hundred, 
or  spirited  hymns  much  more  devotional 
than  the  hymns  usually  affected  by  the 
day,  his  tones  rin|3:ing  through  the  forest 


like  the  peal  of  a  trumpet.  Then,  his  mood 
apparently  changing,  he  would  now  and 
then  check  his  palfrey,  in  a  dreamy  sort  ot 
way,  to  whisk  off  the  head  of  some  tall 
thistle,  or  other  obtrusive  weed  growing  by 
the  roadside. 

Riding  in  this  apparently  aimless  way, 
they  had  reached  a  place  not  far  from  the 
little  city  of  Eisenach,  just  where  the  road 
drops  down  into  a  narrow  dell,  in  the  rear 
of  the  old  ruins  of  Castle  Altenstein,  when 
they  were  suddenly  invested  by  a  troop  of 
armed  and  masked  cavaliers.  Without  a 
word  they  immediately  seized  the  monk  by 
his  shoulders,  dragged  him  from  his  pal- 
frey, tore  off  his  monk's  gown  and  cowl, 
throwing  them  into  the  roadside  bushes, 
then,  enveloping  him  in  a  huge  cloak, 
placed  him  upon  a  led  horse  they  had 
brought  with  them,  and  set  off  at  a  fast  gal- 
lop, carrying  him  away  captive. 

What  was  most  singular,  the  companions 
of  the  captured  monk  seemed  neither  to  be 
surprised  at  this  scene  of  violence,  nor  to 
make  any  efforts  for  his  release.  On  the 
contrary,  they  quietly  watched  the  retreat- 
ing horsemen  until  they  disappeared  among 
the  trees,  then  carefully  looking  about  them 
in  all  directions,  as  if  fearing  witnesses, 
and  seeing  no  one,  quietly  proceeded  on 
their  way,  leading  the  abandoned  palfrey. 

Meanwhile  the  raiders  galloped  swiftly 
on,  returning  no  answer  to  the  inquiries  of 
the  indignant  monk,  nor  slackening  their 
speed  for  any  expostulations.  Gradually 
winding  up  the  steep  and  rocky  clifl^  above 
whose  summit  towel's  rose  the  ancient  for- 
tress of  Wartburg,  they  neither  uttered  a 
word  nor  drew  bridle  until  the  walls  of  the 
fortress  received  their  tired  animals,  and 
the  ponderous  gate  closed .  behind  them. 
Once  within  those  impregnable  walls,  the 
monk  was  conducted  to  a  turret  chamber,  a 
military  costume  of  a  man  of  rank  laid  be- 
fore him,  and  he  sternly  commanded  to  put 
it  on.  He  wisely  made  no  delay,  his  cap- 
tors patiently  waiting.  When  this  opera- 
tion was  completed,  they  curtly  told  him 
that  he  was  a  prisoner,  whose  appelation 
henceforth  was  to  be  "The  Chevalier 
George." 
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The  monk  was  fain  to  submit,  though 
with  what  difficulty  we  may  guess  when  we 
know  that  beneath  those  unaccustomed 
garments,  beneath  the  loose  jacket  of  buf- 
falo skin  which  they  obliged  him  to  don, 
the  better  to  conceal  his  identity,  surged  all 
the  indignation,  fulminated  all  the  fierce 
emotions,  beat  the  stern,  wild  heart  ot  Lu- 
ther, the  great  Reformer. 

The  arrest  of  Luther,  and  his  consign- 
ment to  the  fortress  of  Wartburg,  was  not 
the  high-handed  iniquity  it  seems  at  first 
glance.  It  was  not  the  work  of  an  enemy, 
but  of  a  friend,  —  a  stratagem  to  save  his 
life. 

However  familiar  to  the  reader  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  Reformer  may  be,  it  is 
necessary  here  to  recall  certain  events  and 
facts  in  order  to  make  clear  the  causes 
which  made  this  stratagem  necessary. 

There  were  things  connected  with  the 
birth  and  childhood  of  Luther  which  cannot 
but  awaken  thought,  and  recall  another 
birth,  another  childhood,  which  the  world 
knew  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago.  His  parents  were  poor  mine  labor- 
ers in  the  village  of  Mohra.  near  Eisleben. 
They  had  gone  to  Eisleben  to  attend  the 
winter  Fair,  and  to  make  such  small  pur- 
chases for  their  narrow  hut  as  their  little 
means  would  allow.  Here,  in  the  confu- 
sion and  tumult  of  the  scene,  the  poor 
Frau  Luther  was  taken  ill,  and  finding  ref- 
uge in  some  little  hut  there,  gave  birth  to 
her  child,  who  received  the  name  of  Mar- 
tin Luther. 

The  childhood  of  this  boy, — this  boy 
who  in  after  years  was  to  shake  the  world 
with  his  bold,  new  tenets,  and  his  daring 
resistance  to  the  abuses  of  popery,  was 
spent  in  penury.  He  was  among  the  poor- 
est of  the  poor.  He  had  to  beg,  as  the 
school-children  in  those  times  did,  singing 
for  alms  and  bread  from  door  to  door.  He 
had  to  face  the  hardest  life  and  the  most 
real.  Nobody  ever  flattered  Martin  Lu- 
ther ;  nobody  ever  took  the  trouble  to  de- 
ceive hitHj'  so  he  grew  up  in  the  face  of 
realities,  and  they  always  stayed  by  him. 
Delicate  in  health,  poverty  was  a  cruel 
stepmother,  who  sent  him  forth  into  many 
a  wintry  whirlwind,  into  many  a  night  of 
darkness.    And  it  was  no  doubt  this  school 


which  Providence  appointed  to  fit  him  for 
the  work  ot  his  after  life.  What  that  work 
was  to  be,  who  then  dreamed  ? 

Perhaps  the  crisis  which  determined  it 
was  the  sudden  death  of  his  intimate  friend 
and  schoolmate  Alexis,  struck  dead  by 
h'ghtning  at  the  gate  of  Erfurt  Luther 
had  struggled  up  through  a  thousand  hin- 
drances from  boyhood  to  youth,  displaying 
the  largest  intellect,  the  utmost  eagerness 
to  learn.  To  put  him  in  what  he  thought 
the  best  path  to  honor,  his  father,  by  means 
of  a  thousand  privations,  set  him  to  the 
study  of  the  law.  Luther  had  consented, 
it  being  the  path  to  rise ;  he  was  now  nine- 
teen years  ot  age.  Alexis  and  he  had  been 
to  see  the  old  people  at  Mansfeld,  were  got 
back  again  near  Erfurt,  when  a  thunder 
storm  came  on ;  the  bolt  struck  Alexis ; 
he  fell  dead  at  Luther's  feet  The  shock 
to  the  young  man  was  indescribable,  chang- 
ing the  whole  current  of  his  thought  and 
life.  From  that  day  he  determined  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and 
against  the  will  of  his  father  and  all  his 
friends,  he  became  a  monk  at  the  Augus- 
tine Convent  at  Erfurt 

His  life  here  is  not  to  be  described.  He 
says  of  himself,  he  was  "a  pious  monk." 
He  faithfully  strove  to  work  out  his  high 
act,  but  to  little  purpose,  for  never  was  one 
more  unhappy.  As  a  novice,  he  was  a 
slave  to  the  monks ;  but  this  troubled  him 
little.  He  believed  that  he  should  die 
soon,  and  he  lived  in  an  unspeakable  ter- 
ror of  endless  wretchedness  after  death ; 
doomed,  doomed  to  eternal  reprobation. 
Prayers,  fasts,  vigils,  slavework,  —  nothing 
helped  him  to  discover  how  to  save  his 
soul,  and  he  fell  into  the  blackest  despair. 
In  this  state  of  mind  he  in  some  way 
got  possession  of  an  old  Latin  Bible.  He 
had  never  seen  the  book  before,  and  by 
the  help  of  a  good  monk  of  the  convent,  in 
secrecy  and  silence  he  entered  into  a  new 
world.  By  daily  study  of  this  book  he  got 
himself  founded  on  a  rock,  and  prized  it  as 
no  one  who  has  not  suffered  as  he  suffered 
can  possibly  do.  With  all  his  heart  he  de- 
termined to  hold  by  it,  and  he  did  hold  by 
it  to  the  end. 

It  is  not  strange  that  his  mind  should 
now  grow  in  clearness  and  strength.    In 
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the  peace  he  acquired  with  his  growing 
knowledge  of  the  love  and  goodness  of 
God,  his  vast  talents  were  rapidly  devel- 
oped. His  virtues  grew  with  his  intellect, 
and  he  rose  to  great  preferment  in  his  con- 
vent He  soon  became  widely  known,  and 
was  sent  on  various  Missions  by  his  Au- 
gustine Order ;  was  trusted  to  manage  its 
business,  always  giving  entire  satisfac- 
tion. The  Elector  of  Saxony,  Frederic  the 
Wise,  a  just  and  good  man,  soon  fixed  his 
eye  upon  the  good  and  energetic  monk,  as 
one  likely  to  do  good  service  to  the  State; 
and  appointed  him  professor  in  his  new 
university  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  also 
became  Preacher,  and  fast  grew  into  uni- 
versal popularity  and  esteem. 

Luther  was  in  his  twenty-seventh  year 
when  he  first  saw  Rome,  whither  he  was 
sent  on  a  mission  from  his  convent.  He 
went  with  a  heart  full  of  reveience  and 
love  for  the  eternal  city,  and  for  its  spirit- 
ual ruler.  All  the  ardor  of  his  nature  was 
going  out  towards  this  holy  father  of  all 
the  churches.  But  what  did  he  find  in  that 
far-off  paradise?  Corruption,  falsehood, 
unconcealed  debauchery,  from  the  Pope 
down  to  the  lowest  servant !  Horror  and 
disgust  which  he  knew  not  how  to  ut- 
ter seized  his  soul,  and  he  returned  to 
Wittenberg  with  all  his  established  no- 
tions of  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  holy 
Church,  its  Pope  and  tonsured  priests, 
completely  overthrown.  His  whole  nature 
was  in  revolt,  but  what  could  he,  a  poor 
and  unpretending  monk,  —  one  against  ten 
thousand,  —  do  to  remedy  evils  so  enor- 
mous ?  The  tumult  which  stirred  his  soul 
cannot  be  described;  The  remembrance 
of  the  flippant  impiety  which  everywhere 
met '  him  in  and  around  the  Vatican  sick- 
ened and  saddened  him.  Bat  he  tried  to 
forget  it,  and  went  on  fulfiling  his  duties  in 
his  own  Wittenburg:,  until  he  was  struck 
at  even  there.    Then  he  struck  back. 

The  new  Pope,  Leo  the  Tenth,  more 
openly  base  than  his  predecessor,  was  in 
want  of  money,  and  he  sent  his  agents 
through  the  world  to  raise  it  by  selling  in- 
dulgences to  any  one  who  would  pay  for 
them.  A  Dominican  monk  by  the  name  of 
Tetzel  came  to  Wittenberg,  and  drove  a 
thriving  trade  among  Luther's  own  people. 


In  the  confessional  of  his  Church  they 
pleaded  that  their  sins  were  already  for- 
given, that  they  had  by  the  indulgences 
they,  had  bought,  the  right  to  commit  as 
many  sins  as  they  chose  hereafter  without 
danger  of  punishment. 

Then  Luther,  as  a  man  and  as  a  Chris- 
tian, could  no  longer  keep  silence.  He 
protested  earnestly  against  such  disgrace- 
ful and  impious  abuses.  He  insisted  that 
the  monk  Tetzel  should  refrain  from  his 
vile  trade  among  his  people.  But  the  lat- 
ter only  laughed  at  the  young  zealot,  de- 
claring that  he  would  by  no  means  give  up 
his  trade ;  that  he  would  not  exchange  his 
privilege  of  selling  indulgences  for  any 
privilege  possessed  by  St  Peter  in  heaven. 
"  I  have  saved  more  souls  by  my  indul- 
gences than  the  )routh  ever  did  by  his  ser- 
mons. Whatever  horrible  crime,  therefore, 
you  may  have  committed,  only  pay  well 
and  you  will  receive  pardon.  Likewise  the 
sins  you  may  be  disposed  to  commit  in  fu- 
ture may  be  atoned  for  beforehand." 

But  Germany  was  not  the  land  to  re- 
ceive this  doctrine  as  gospel,  and  Luther 
rose  up,  an  armed  man,  and  struck  at  it 
with  all  his  mighty  force.  The  story  can- 
not be  told  here.  All  know  the  grand  ar- 
guments he  used  against  the  blasphemous 
Pope  and  his  minions,  for  they  have  ech- 
oed through  the  worid.  In  that  hour  when 
he  sounded  the  tocsin  of  war  against  in- 
dulgences, the  Reformation  began.. 

After  three  years  spent  by  Luther  in 
battling  against  the  iniquities  of  the 
Church,  the  Pope,  who  at  first  cared  little 
for  what  he  deemed  only  a  monk's  quarrel, 
grew  furious.  He  found  himself  touched 
in  a  vital  point.  The  sale  of  indulgences 
had  become  a  failing  business  in  Germany, 
and  the  author  of  this  disappointment  must 
be  brought  to  punishment.  The  country 
was  full  of  Luther's  writings  against  pop- 
ish abuses,  and  the  holy  father  sent  an  or- 
der that  these  should  all  be  burned  by  the 
common  hangman,  and  the  heretic  monk 
himself  sent  bound  to  Rome,  undoubtedly 
to  share  a  similar  £&te  with  his  writings. 
It  was  the  way  they  had  ended  Huss  and 
Jerome.  Fire  was  an  irresistible  argument 
and  a  short  one. 
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Poor  Huss !  who  has  not  heard  his  hdt  ? 
A  gentle,  earnest  man,  he  went  to  Rome 
with  the  most  solemn  promise  of  safety. 
And  how  was  the  promise  kept  ?  Arrived 
there,  they  laid  him  in  a  stone  dungeon 
three  feet  wide,  seven  feet  long,  and  six 
feet  high,  "and  there  they  burned  him  to 
death." 

Afler  this  command  of  the  Pope,  Luth- 
er*s  life  was  no  longer  safe  anywhere.  The 
Emperor  Charles,  a  foreigner  and  bigoted 
Catholic,  and  a  personal  friend  of  the 
Pope,  was  bound  to  aid  the  latter  in  every 
way,  and  the  Italians  and  Spaniards  about 
him  cried  aloud  that  Luther  should  be 
burned  and  his  ashes  thrown  into  the 
Rhine.  But  the  German  people,  friends 
and  enemies  alike,  exclaimed  against  this 
with  horror.  The  Emperor  did  not  dare 
to  push  matters  to  this  extent  He  gave 
Luther  three  days,  which  were  afterwards 
extended  to  twenty-three,  to  abjure  all  his 
heresies,  and  retract  all  he  had  written 
against  the  Pope  and  the  Church.  But 
Luther's  constant  reply  was,  "  So  help  me, 
God  I  I  will  not  retract !  Let  them  bum 
me ;  alive  I  shall  be  the  enemy  of  popery, 
dead  I  shall  be  its  ruin ! " 

This  was  sufficient,  and  the  Emperor 
pronounced  an  edict  of  condemnation 
against  him,  placing  him  under  the  ban  of 
the  empire.  "After  twenty-one  days,"  ran 
the  edict,  "his  safe  conduct  shall  expire, 
after  which  all  persons  are  forbidden  to 
give  him  food  or  shelter,  and  are  enjoined 
to  deliver  him  up  to  the  Emperor.  All  his 
adherents  shall  be  seized,  and  their  goods 
confiscated.  His  books  shall  be  burned, 
and  whosoever  shall  violate  this  edict  shall 
be  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire." 

This  Deaconian  edict  went  forth  for  and 
wide,  and  as  in  another  case  in  the  dzys  of 
old,  "all  his  disciples  forsook  him  and 
fled."  Most  of  his  friends,  foreseeing  the 
end,  had  left  Worms,  where  he  then  was, 
previously.  Only  one  being  had  power  to 
save  him  from  the  Emperor,  and  that  was 
the  good  Elector,  Frederick  of  Saxony. 

Knowing  that  Luther's  life  was  not  worth 
a  day's  ransom,  certain  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  refuse  to  give  him 
up  to  the  requisitions  of  the  Emperor, 
Frederick  devised  a  secret  plan  to  save 


him.  He  privately  enjoined  it  upon  Jean 
von  Berlepsch,  governor  of  Wartburg,  and 
upon  Burkardt  von  Mundt,  governor  of  Al- 
tenstein,  to  get  possession  of  the  person  of 
Luther,  and  convey  him,  in  safety  and  se- 
crecy, to  one  or  the  other  of  their  fortresses. 
But  not  to  inform  him,  the  Elector,  which 
one,  so  that  he  could  truthfully  tell  the  Em- 
peror that  he  did  not  know  where  Luther 
was. 

The  success  of  this  scheme  we  have  al- 
ready seen. 

In  the  fortress  of  Wartburg,  then,  was 
safely  installed  the  mysterious  Chevalier 
George.  The  secret  was  inviolably  kept. 
He  was  treated  with  the  greatest  consider- 
ation ;  every  liberty  for  exercise  compatible 
with  his  safety  was  allowed  him.  He  could 
walk  in  the  forest,  but  men  with  concealed 
weapons  were  alwa3rs  on  guard,  at  a  dis- 
tance, lest  danger  should  approach  him. 

But  who  can  tell  all  the  sufierings  gath- 
ered into  those  ten  months  during  which 
Luther  bore  this  enforced  seclusion?  It 
is  said  that  the  frock  does  not  make  a 
monk ;  neither  does  the  military  garb  make 
a  soldier.  Boiling  with  indignation,  he 
would  far  rather  have  endured  all  the  dan- 
gers liberty  would  have  brought  him.  He 
hated  his  costume ;  he  hated  his  prison ; 
but  he  worked.  The  immense  amount  of 
writing  accomplished  during  this  period  of 
incarceration  is  incredible.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  his  mind  suffered  almost  fatally. 
In  that  turret  chamber,  which  so  many  vis- 
itors have,  during  these  last  three  centu- 
ries, traversed,  what  incomprehensible 
events  have  not  occurred !  What  singular 
combats  did  not  the  walls  of  that  inacces- 
sible retreat  behold!  Of  what  frenzied 
hallucinations  were  they  not  witnesses! 
From  that  "  Patmos,"  as  Luther  called  it, 
that  sole  spot  lost  in  the  blue  of  the  sky, 
emerging  like  an  island  from  an  ocean  of 
verdure,  where  the  birds  "day  and  night 
almost  split  their  throats  in  singing  to  the 
glory  of  God,"  the  recluse  thus  wrote  his 
faithful  friend  Melanchton : 

"  I  wish  you  to  be  quite  at  ease  as  re- 
gards my  safety.  I  am  doing  well,  only 
my  old  troubles  of  mind  persist  in  besieg- 
ing me ;  my  old  failures  of  faith  beset  me. 
For  my  own  part,  for  the  honor  of  the  word 
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of  God,  the  salvation  of  others  and  my  own 
comfort,  I  should  prefer  to  be  broiled  alive 
over  burning  charcoal  to  remaining  half 
alive  in  this  solitude.  I  have  nothing  to 
write  you,  poor  hermit,  anchorite  and  monk 
that  I  am  I  monk  without  frock  and  ton- 
sure. If  you  should  see  this  miserable 
chevalier  before  you  you'd  hardly  recognize 
me." 

In  another  letter  he  thus  wrote : 

"  I  inhabit  an  isolated  chamber,  which 
no  one  can  enter  except  two  pages,  who 
come  twice  a  day  to  bring  me  food  and 
drink.  I  had  commissioned  them  to  bring 
me  a  bag  of  nuts,  which  I  kept  shut  in  my 
closet  One  night,  after  I  had  gone  to 
bed,  I  heard  knocking  on  the  walls,  and 
the  nuts  began  to  whistle  and  hail  in  a 
heavy  storm  against  the  beams  of  my  room. 
After  awhile  the  storm  subsided,  and  I  had 
begun  to  fall  asleep,  when  a  new  tempest 
burst  out  on  the  stairs ;  I  don't  know  what 
infernal  missies  of  hundred  tons'  weight 
they  were  upsetting  there.  I  jumped  out 
of  bed,  opened  the  door  and  cried  out : 

"  *  If  it's  you,  it  must  be  according  to 
the  will  of  our  Lord,  to  whom  I  commend 
myself  in  reciting  the  eighth  psalm.' 

"After  reciting  this  psalm  I  returned 
peaceably  to  bed,  for  it  is  the  true  way  of 
disembarrassing  yourself  of  the  devil.  To 
face  him  with  contempt  and  invoke  Christ, 
is  sure  to  defeat  him  utterly." 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  inkstand 
thrown  by  Luther,  about  this  time,  at  the 
head  of  his  sable  majesty.  Upon  the  stone 
wall  ol  his  writing  cabinet  the  blue  stain 
still  exists,  a  living  witness  of  the  defeat  of 
the  evil  one.  Any  one  may  be  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  miracle  by  scratching 
the  stain  with  the  point  of  his  penknife, 
and  seeing  how  impossible  it  is  to  remove 
it  The  most  marvellous  fact  in  relation 
to  this  thing,  is  that  everybody,  papists 
and  protestants  alike,  regard  it  with  equal 
faith.  It  has  indeed  been  whispered  by  a 
few  doubters  that  the  guardians  of  the 
room  are  not  above  the  iniquity  of  renew- 
ing the  stain  if  it  should  be  found  necessa- 
ry.   But  this  undoubtedly  is  a  scandal. 

There  were,  without  any  doubt,  strange 
manifestations  around  Luther  during  the 
period  of  his  imprisonment  at  Wartburg. 


His  own  repeated  assertions,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  castle, 
attest  this.  This  is  not  a  solitary  case. 
Wesley,  also,  we  have  all  read,  believed 
himself  to  have  been  the  victim  of  diableriey 
and  every  one  is  familiar  with  the  strange, 
so-called  spiritual  developments  of  our  own 
times  and  our  own  country,  where  the  most 
incomprehensible  phenomena  are  exhibit- 
ed. What  similarity  there  may  be  between 
these  manifestations  and  those  which  well- 
nigh  unsettled  the  reason  of  Luther,  is  not 
for  me  to  say.  This,  however  is  certain, 
the  inexorably  sedentary  life  he  led,  his  in- 
creasing devotion  to  the  most  intense  men- 
tal labor,  united  to  the  great  restiveness  of 
his  nature  for  so  long  a  period,  occasioned 
serious  perturbations  in  his  physical  econ- 
omy. The  disorder  first  affected  his  di- 
gestive organs.  Melanchton  begged  him 
to  consult  the  physicians  of  Erfurt,  and 
sent  him  medicines,  adding  that  daily  ac- 
tive exercise  was  indispensable  to  his  re- 
covery. 

Luther  heeded  the  advice  of  his  friend 
and  henceforth  was  often  in  the  forest, 
walking,  ruminating,  sometimes  following 
the  chase. 

The  immense  forests  rf  Thuringia  still 
exist,  the  most  magnificent  bequests  of  the 
middle  ag€s  to  our  times.  Wild,  romantic, 
picturesque,  as  travellers  still  describe 
them,  what  must  they  have  been  in  Lu- 
ther's days,  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  ?  The  mountain,  on  which  Wartburg 
towered  like  a  crown,  was  everywhere  sur- 
rounded by  them.  Their  depths,  still  un- 
explored, contained  for  the  eye  and  the 
imagination  of  even  the  rude  huntsman 
more  mysteries  than  the  deep  sea  contains 
for  the  fisherman.  It  was  haunted  by 
spirits  of  the  wood  and  water,  by  kobold 
and  underground  demons.  Every  hill  had 
its  peculiar  guardian,  every  lake  its  Un- 
dine. The  wild  hooting  of  the  solitary 
owl  was  suflScient  to  cause  the  hair  to  rise 
on  the  head  of  the  superstitious  wanderer, 
and  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  falling  in  the 
lonely  glen  suggested  the  passing  of  a 
spirit 

It  was  in  these  haunted  solitudes  that 
Luther  now  often  spent  entire  days  wan- 
dering and  dreaming,  seeking  physical  re- 
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lief  from  the  confused  thoughts  of  imagi- 
nary beings  which  peopled  his  brain.  But 
how  lost  the  labor !  The  relief  came  not, 
the  diversion  only  increased  the  evil.  Un- 
der the  vast  and  verdant  dome  which  ev- 
erywhere arched  over  his  head,  his  demon 
pursued  him,  harrassing  him  with  strange 
and  hideous  forms,  ttmpting  him  with  hate- 
ful suggestions.  Hunted  from  one  side, 
clutched  upon  the  other,  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  hounds  and  huntsmen,  his  theologi- 
cal demon  still  galloped  at  his  side. 

"  What  does  all  this  signify,"  he  wrote  to 
a  friend,  "  it  it  is  not  that  the  devil,  by  the 
aid  of  the  bishops  and  theologians,  —  who 
are  his  dogs  and  his  huntsmen, — furtively 
hunt  and  entrap  poor  little  beasts  ?  Sim- 
ple and  credulous  souls  such  as  you,  who 
are  all  the  time  before  my  eyes  ! " 

His  absence  from  his  people  was^  an 
agony  to  him.  What  would  not  become  of 
them  while  he  was  shut  away  from  their 
midst  ?  He  imagined  them  all  falling  back 
into  the  snares  of  popery,  and  this  fear  be- 
came a  certainty  in  his  mind,  on  the  occur- 
rence of  a  curious  and  painful  circumstance 
during  one  of  his  hunting  excursions. 

"  I  had,"  he  wrote,  '*  with  difficulty  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  a  poor  little  hare,  and, 
wrapping  it  in  the  folds  of  my  cloak,  I  kept 
myself  a  little  apart  from  the  hunters. 
Suddenly  the  dogs,  scenting  the  poor  little 
thing,  attacked  me;  they  tore  him  from 
my  arms,  even  tearing  me  also  with  their 
white  fangs."  Is  it  not  thus  that  the  Pope 
and  Satan  are  setting  upon  a  crowd  of 
souls,  saved  once  by  me,  but  which,  alas  ! 
I  am  no  longer  near  to  rescue  from  the 
fangs  of  their  ferocious  dogs  ?  I  have  had 
enough  of  this  chase,  and  I  would  rather 
by  far,  club  and  javelin  in  hand,  fall  upon 
the  wild  boars,  bears,  wolves,  foxes  and 
other  lawless,  faithless  people,  represent- 
ing the  doctors  of  the  Church." 

As  time  went  by  it  was  found  necessary 
to  guard  the  **  Chevalier  "  more  and  more 
carefully,  for  he  seemed  to  Iiave  lost  all 
care  for  himself,  if  indeed  he  had  ever  been 
capable  of  thinking  of  so  important  a  per- 
son. In  his  excursions,  in  the  chase,  they 
now  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  him, 
this  being  absolute!}*  indispensable  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  monk,  under  the  fatal 


ban  of  the  empire,  from  being  recognized 
under  the  mantle  of  the  Chevalier  George, 
and  the  intemperate  language  and  startling 
conduct  of  this  supposed  personage  being 
liable  at  any  moment  to  betray  him. 

One  day  they  stopped  at  a  little  inn  in 
the  heart  of  the  forest  for  the  purpose  of 
refreshing  themselves  after  a  long  chase, 
when  Luther  at  once  began  to  launch  out 
into  the  most  violent  anathemas  against 
the  Pope,  the  bishops,  the  priests,  the  in- 
dulgencies,  and  every  sin  of  the  Church. 
Four  peasants  were  sitting  at  table,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  forego  so  excel- 
lent an  occasion  to  thoroughly  drub  the 
Roman  antichrist. 

On  another  occasion,  passing  by  a  cer- 
tain abbey,  he  entered,  ran  to  the  library, 
and  at  once  entered  into  some  learned  dis- 
cussion. The  monks,  astonished  to  see 
so  great  a  scholar  wearing  a  sword  and 
spurs,  looked  at  one  another,  whispered, 
and  but  for  the  intervention  of  Jean  von 
Berlepsch  and  his  cavaliers,  who  hurried 
him  away  full  gallop  to  Wartburg,  they 
would  have  seized  the  imprudent  Reform- 
er, whose  incognito  was  so  rashly  be- 
trayed. 

Suspicion  was  at  length  gradually  aroused 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  confine  the  Chevalier  more  closely 
to  the  fortress.  But  for  this  he  cared  little. 
In  fact  it  better  suited  his  wishes ;  he 
could  devote  more  time  to  study. 

"  I  see  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  lay  the 
axe  more  vigorously  at  the  rdot  of  the 
enormous  trunks  which  so  encumber  the 
path  of  truth,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  applied 
himself  anew  to  his  work,,  with  a  zeal  and 
vigor  which  surpass  belief. 

The  ten  months  spent  by  this  stalwart 
warrior  in  Wartburg  were  assuredly  the 
most  active  in  mental  labor  of  his  whole 
life.  In  that  time  he  translated  the  New 
Testament  into  his  vernacular,  that  the 
peasant  as  well  as  the  prince  might  be  able 
to  read  it,  and  wrote  the  enormous  number 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  treatises  on  the  one 
all-absorbing  subject  which  haunted  his 
mind  night  and  day. 

To  translate  was  a  vast  labor  with  him, 
for  the  work  was  performed  in  the  midst  of 
constant  self  distrust,  and  fear  of  making 
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mistakes,  and  with  a  determined  rejection 
of  the  slightest  aid  from  Catholic  sources. 
Whatever  hnppened,  he  would  have  no 
help  from  them. 

We  can  see  him  now,  seated  in  his  nar- 
row chamber,  examining,  comparing,  pon- 
dering, his  midnight  lamp  casting  its  steady 
glance  over  the  dim,  perplexing  text,  and 
out  into  the  darkness,  where  it  was  watched 
with  superstitious  wonder  by  the  peasant 
on  the  plains  below ;  as  a  new  star  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  portending  strange, 
perhaps  evil  events.    Before  him  the  He- 
brew Bible  lies  open.    His  head,  support- 
ed upon  his  hand,  he  broods  over  some  ob- 
scure passage,  which  he  seeks  to  render 
intelligible  to  the  humblest  laborer;  but 
this  passage,  which  he  determines  to  trans- 
late for  all,  into  the  language  they  speak, 
this  verse  to  which  he  desires  to  give  life 
and  meaning,  he  cannot  himself  under- 
stand ;  thick  darkness  covers  the  original 
text.     He    interrogates    the  syllables,    he 
analyzes  the  words,  he  separates  the  roots, 
questioning  each  as  he  would  question  his 
familiar  spirit.    But  his  labor  is  in  vain ; 
the  obscurity  continues  ;  not  a  ray  of  mean- 
ing pierces  through  the  implacable  night. 
Irritated,  furious,  disdainful,  he  stands  up ; 
he  seizes  the  Vulgate,  his  old,  sworn  ene- 
my, that   perfidious  confederate  of    anti- 
christ, that  diabolical  repertory  of  abomi- 
nations, "  enthroned,"  as  he  declared,  "  in 
the    sanctuary    by    idolatry    itself."     He 
seizes  this  book,  and,  humiliating  thought ! 
feels  in  his  outraged  soul  that  he  must  con- 
sult it  1  that  he  must  call  to  his  aid  this 
damnable  auxiliary  or  give  up  his  work ! 
And,  worse  than  all  else,  he  finds  that  this 
time  its  interpretation  is  plausible.    What 
but  the  prince  of  all  evil  himself  helped  its 
authors  ?    He  will  not  use  it  1     It  is  en- 
chantment, sorcery,  a  snare  for  his  faith,  a 
magic  mist  interposed  by  the  angel  of  dark- 
ness between  the  truth  of  the  sacred  text 
and  his  own  eyes.     Shall  Luther  avow 
himself  vanquished,  and  appeal  to  the  arms 
of  antichrist  for  aid  in  preparing  his  exe- 
gesis? 

He  dashed  the  book  down,  and  at  this 
moment  remembered  the  version  of  the 
Seventy.  Here  he  would  surely  find  the 
help  he  needed.    But  alas  !  his  hopes  de- 


ceived him.  At  this  very  passage  it  seemed 
to  Luther  that  the  Alexandrian  translation 
had  taken  leave  of  his  intellect,  and  suf- 
fered his  fear  to  run  riot.  "  O  words  ! 
words !  words  ! "  groaned  the  poor  Re- 
former. "I  will  think  no  more!  I  will 
think  no  more  1 " 

In  irritation  and  despair  he  betook  him- 
self to  his  bed,  hoping  to  rest;  but  his 
brain,  unable  to  stay  its  headlong  move- 
ment, continued  to  labor  on  in  a  sort  of 
chaos  ;  strange  and  frightful  images  passed 
and  repassed  before  him ;  %iemories  of  an- 
cient persecutions,  doubts  and  suspicions, 
terrible  visions,  in  which  the  author  of  all 
evil  played  an  incessant  part,  glared  him  in 
face.  At  last  he  slept, — a  feverish  sleep, 
full  of  trances,  during  which  thought,  un- 
aided by  reason,  acted  with  tenfold  energy, 
inducing  that  metaphysical  condition  in 
which  the  most  extravagant  fancies  become 
solid  realities.  He  awoke  several  times, 
but  his  eyelids  closed  again  almost  imme- 
diately; yet  the  objects  which  in  reality 
surrounded  him,  standing  out  dimly  in  the 
light  of  his  night-lamp,  composed  the  scene 
and  the  materials  of  his  dream.  Suddenly 
from  the  very  spot  on  the  wall  on  which  he 
was  in  the  unconscious  habit  of  fixing  his 
eyes  when  absorbed  in  meditation,  he  be- 
held the  prince  of  all  evil  stalk  slowly  forth. 
He  saw  him ;  the  chairs  were  in  their 
places,  the  table  stood  in  its  accustomed 
position,  the  lamp  hung  where  it  always 
did ;  he  saw  the  devil  stalk  forth  and  pass 
befween  hiniself  and  all  these  familiar  ob- 
jects, —  no  longer  ^  dim  apparition,  a  vague 
spectre,  such  as  he  had  often  beheld  him 
before,  but  in  person^  in  solid  bone  and 
perhaps  fiesh.  Then  commenced  the  in- 
sulting, infernal  questions  and  temptations 
which  drove  the  Reformer  to  rage  and  re- 
volt, and,  in  wordless  fury,  to  hurl  his  ink- 
stand at  the  head  of  the  diabolical  visitor, 
who,  at  this  reception,  very  properly  disap- 
peared as  he  had  entered. 

Luther,  as  we  may  well  imagine,  slept  no 
more  that  night.  His  whole  being  was 
profoundly  shaken.  At  dawn  he  left .  the 
castle  on  one  of  his  secret  visits  to  a  friend, 
which,  well  guarded,  be  was  a  few  times 
permitted  to  make.  He  could  not  remain 
in  the  scene  which  had  witnessed  so  awful 
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a  visitation.  Yet  all  the  way  on  his  ride 
he  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  it  was  all 
a  drenm ;  that  he  had  been  visited  by  the 
nightmare.  Did  not  his  friend  Melanch- 
ton  warn  him  against  too  close  application 
to  his  studies,  and  too  close  confinement 
to  his  turret  chamber  ?  And  was  not  his 
prophecy  fulfilled  ?  He  half  believed  it  so, 
and  he  was  ashamed  that  a  dream  should 
shake  him  so  profoundly. 

<*  I  dreamed  that  I  threw  my  inkstand  at 
the  devil,"  he  persistently  repeated  to  his 
friend.    ''It  was  all  only  a  dream." 

In  a  few  days  he  returned  to  Wartburg, 
determined  to  examine  the  incident  calmly 
and  in  every  possible  light,  for  in  spite  of 
his  will  it  haunted  him  perpetually.  He 
hoped  by  this  means  to  shake  it  o£  Ar- 
rived at  his  turret  chamber  he  sat  down 
and  meditated,  going  over  everything  that 
had  preceded  and  taken  place  during  the 
awful  visitation.  He  demanded  of  himself 
over  and  over  again,  <<  whether  it  was  Satan 
in  actual  body,  or  was  it  Satan  incorpo- 
real?" 

Unable  to  decide,  he  looked  up,  and 
there  on  the  wall  before  him  he  for  the  first 
time  perceived  the  black  spot.  With  a 
great  shock,  he  rose  up,  approached  and 
examined  it  There  it  was  before  him,  one 
immense  spot  of  ink !  It  was  never  there 
before  !  and  there  lay  the  inkatand  empty 
on  the  floor  beneath !  Doubt  was  no  long- 
er possible.  The  evidence  was  living,  tan- 
gible, written  in  characters  black  as  Satan 
himself.  It  could  not  be  disputed;  and 
from  that  moment  to  his  dying  day  Luther 
never  surrendered  the  belief  that  the  devil 
himself  had  in  person  visited  him,  insulting 
and  assailing  him  with  temptation. 

It  may  seem  strange,  incredible,  even, 
than  in  his  calmer  moments,  after  the  years 
of  liberty  and  safety  he  afterward  enjoyed, 
that  a  man  of  so  gigantic  an  intellect  as 
Luther  should  have  still  adhered  to  what 
we  consider  so  absurd  a  theory.  He  had 
scouted  and  made  war  on  the  superstition 
of  the  Catholics ;  he  had  boldly  bUrned  the 
Pope's  bulls,  held  so  sacred  by  all  others ; 
he  had  broken  the  idolatrous  images  wor- 
shipped by  devotees ;  yet  he  himself  sub- 
mitted his  immense  intellect  to  supersti- 
tions just  as  great    But  it  must  be  remem« 


bered  that  the  age  was  peculiarly  one  of 
superstitions  ;  and  it  is  far  from  being  cer- 
tain that  the  great  Reformer's  profound 
faith  in  being  himself  a  special  subject  se- 
lected by  the  devil  for  the  trial  of  their  mu- 
tual strength,  was  not  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  the  world.  How,  without  this 
faith,  and  the  accompanying  determination 
to  come  off  conqueror,  would  Luther  have 
found  strength  and  enthusiasm  for  the  im- 
mense work  he  performed  ?  His  battles 
with  the  arch-enemy  of  mankind  were  so 
frequent  and  so  mighty  as  to  keep  him  for- 
ever on  the  alert,  and  forever  in  full  pano- 
ply.   Never  was  he  caught  napping. 

Then  Luther  was  a  great  poet ;  only,  in- 
stead of  being  written,  most  of  his  poems 
were  lived.  He  was  a  musician,  and  in 
his  music  he  found  a  mighty  defence 
against  his  enemy. 

"  The  devils  always  fiee  from  my  flute," 
he  tells  us. 

This  instrument  also  was  a  great  consol- 
er. Often  when  hard  pressed  by  his  ene- 
my, or  sad  with  loneliness,  or  bewildered 
by  the  confused  images  of  his  brain,  he 
would  seize  his  flute,  and  from  the  height 
of  his  eagle's  nest,  pour  out  such  floods  of 
sad,  wild  melody  as  held  many  a  wondering 
listener  in  the  forest  spell-bound ;  uncer- 
tain it  might  be  whether  it  were  not  some 
spirit  of  the  woods,  or  some  Undine  of  the 
waters,  uttering  its  sweet  wailings  over 
lost  happiness ;  or  perhaps  some  evil  de- 
mon, stealing  into  his  heart  through  floods 
of  sweet  melody,  that  he  might  the  more 
easily  and  surely  lure  him  on  to  destruc- 
tion. And  gathering  his  mantle  about  him, 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  him  hurrying  away 
from  the  scene  of  such  sweet  temptation, 
yet  leaving  half  his  heart  behind  him. 

'<  Death-defiance  on  the  one  hand,'*  ex- 
claims Carlyle,  "  and  such  love  of  music  on 
the  other !  I  could  call  these  the  two  op- 
posite poles  of  a  great  soul ;  between  these 
two,  all  great  things  had  room." 

I  have  little  more  space  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  great  man,  who  in  his  rugged 
simplicty  and  energy,  never  thought  of  be- 
ing great  at  all. 

After  ten  months  in  Wartburg  he  left  his 
asylum  forever,  and  returned  to  his  friends 
in  Wittenberg  as  suddenly  as  he  had  left 
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them.  It  was  against  the  will  of  his  friend, 
the  Elector,  and  before  taking  the  step  he 
wrote  him  a  remarkable  letter. 

"  You  wish  to  know  what  to  do  in  the 
present  troublesome  circumstances.  Do 
nothing.  As  for  myself,  let  the  command 
of  the  Emperor  be  executed  in  town  and 
county.  Do  not  resist  if  they  were  to  seize 
and  kill  me  ;  only  let  the  doors  remain  open 
for  the  preaching  of  the  word  of  God." 

The  Elector  was  touched  by  so  great 
magnanimity. 


"  I  will  take  up  his  defence  at  the  Diet," 
he  said.  "Only  let  him  explain  his  rea- 
sons for  returning  to  Wittenburg,  and  say 
he  did  so  without  my  orders." 

Luther  complied  and  went  forth  from  his 
asylum.  What  he  afterwards,  in  his  long 
life,  enjoyed  and  suffered  belongs  not  to 
the  story  of  the  "  Chevalier  George,"  who 
dropped  his  name  and  character  forever 
when  he  left  his  prison. 

Caf  oline  M.  Sawyir, 


Revelations. 


WHEN  first  I  saw  May  Elderwell  it 
was  in  the  twilight  of  a  summer 
day.  I  was  returning  from  my  evening  ex- 
ercise, and,  having  been  out  longer  than 
was  my  wont,  had  turned  aside  into  the 
fields,  and  was  taking  my  way  homeward 
by  a  shorter  route  along  tKe  edge  of  the 
wood. 

I  was  walking  rapidly,  thinking  deeply, 
as  one  does  only  apart  from  companion- 
ship, when  suddenly  I  came  upon  the 
sheltered  nook  where  May  was  sitting.  She 
had  evidently  been  reading,  while  the  light 
lasted,  but,  growing  weary,  had  thrown  her 
book  aside,  and  was  half  lying  against  a 
fallen  tree,  with  her  face  turned  toward  the 
west,  where  the  sunlight  was  fast  fading. 
Enough  of  the  beams  remained  to  light  up 
her  face,  which,  at  the  first  glance,  I  saw 
to  be  one  of  the  loveliest  my  eyes  had  ever 
rested  on.  It  was  rare,  as  beautiful,  —  a 
countenance  where  every  feature  kept  har- 
monious companionship  ^ith  every  other, 
and  the  shades  of  feeling  passing  over 
them  seemed  to  wake  a  melody,  as  the 
wind  does  in  passing  over  a  finely  tuned 
aeolian  harp.  Whether  the  eyes  were  blue 
or  grey,  the  hair  auburn  or  golden,  no  one 
at  a  first  interview*  would  ever  have  no- 
ticed, for  the  soul  back  of  the  eye,  com- 
manded you  more  than  its  shape  or  color, 
and  you  were  wholly  absorbed  by  an  infin- 
itely sweet  presence  which  left  no  oppor- 
tunity or  inclination  to  deal  with  beauty's 
details.     It  were  as  becoming  to  take  petal 

VOL.    Lix.    28 


from  petal  of  a  lovely  rose,  and  describe 
shape  and  shade  of  each,  when  your  opin- 
ion of  the  rose  was  called  for,  as  to 
enumerate  the  items  of  May  Elderwell's 
beauty. 

Do  not  let  my  reader  deceive  himself  or 
herself  with  the  conceit  which  these  open- 
ing sentences  of  my  story  may  awake. 

It  was  no  lover's  sudden  passion  which 
sprang  into  life  on  that  summer  evening  by 
the  forest  side. 

Being  a  man  of  fifty,  and  having  sons 
and  daughters,  all  of  them  older  than  May, 
I  was  neither  by  circumstance  nor  inclina- 
tion a  subject  of  the  tender  passion,  yet  I 
felt  that  beauty  such  as  had  been  given 
May,  was  given  by  God  to  all  eyes  whose 
good  fortune  it  was  to  fall  upon  her  face, 
and  I  stood  before  her  on  that  summer 
night  drinking  in  the  joy  of  her  loveliness, 
as  flowers  drink  dew,  or  diamonds  light. 

Walking  over  the  soft  meadow  grass, 
my  step  had  been  noiseless,  and  as  I  stood, 
riveted  to  the  spot  by  the  joy  of  beholding, 
moments  passed,  and  I  came  to  conscious- 
ness only  when  May  turned  her  eyes  to- 
wards me.  She  became  then,  for  the  first 
time,  aware  of  my  presence.  A  look  some- 
what akin 'to  surprise  flUled  over  her  face, 
as  she  became  aware  of  a  stranger  standing 
beside  her,  and  yet  there  was  a  calmness  in 
the  steady  look  with  which  her  eye  caught 
and  held  mine,  which  astonished  me. 

This  calm  manner,  so  unlike  what  might 
have  been  expected  in  a  young  girl  over- 
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taken  thus  suddenly  by  a  stranger  in  a 
lonely  wood,  puzzled,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  interested  me. 

Had  she  shown  tear  or  embarrassment, 
her  unrest  would  have  calmed  me. 

As  it  was,  I,  —  a  man  of  fifty,  —  stood 
before  her  like  a  bashful  girl,  and  found  no 
possibilities  of  utterance. 

Of  course,  rushing  thus  obtrusively  upon 
her  sylvan  retreat,  breaking,  as  I  so  evi- 
dently had,  the  course  of  her  meditation, 
an  apology  would  have  seemed  so  natural 
an  introduction,  that  you  are  wondering 
why  an  instant's  hesitation  should  have 
preceeded  it ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  words 
deemed  to  have  forsaken  me,  and  I  stood 
mutely  waiting  for  the  spell  to  be  broken. 

May  setmed  not  to  notice  my  embarrass 
ment,  at  least,  she  put  an  end  to  it  by  say- 
ing, in  a  clear  and  undisturbed  voice : 

*'  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  near,  nor 
did  I  desire  your  coming ;  but  since  you 
are  here,  1  think  you  must  have  been  sent 
to  tell  me  why  this  sunset  is  so  full  of 
revelation." 

"  What  has  it  revealed  to  you  ?"  I  asked, 
finding  my  seli-poise  and  my  voice  at  the 
same  moment. 

"  The  fact  that  it  was  ordered  by  a  God, 
and  came  not  as  a  thing  of  chance." 

♦•  And  had  you  thought  till  now,  that  the 
sun  happened  into  being,  and  that  the  good 
God  was  indifferent  to  its  mission  of 
beauty  and  blessing  1 

"  Don't  call  him  good  to  me,"  said  she, 
passionately.  "It  there  is  a  God  at  all, 
he  is  an  artist,  as  yonder  lovely  sky  attests, 
but  no  tenderness  blends  with  his  pow- 
er." 

As  she  uttered  these  words  with  a  rapid 
vehemence  which  indicated  a  flood  of  feel- 
ing back  of  them,  a  look  half  anger,  half 
despair  shadowed  her  face. 

1  became  more  and  more  interested  with 
every  word  she  uttered,  forgetting  the 
strangeness  of  the  situation,  the  unusual- 
ness  ot  entering  on  such  a  discussion,  in 
such  a  place,  with  one  who  had  been  till 
this  moment  an  eatire  stranger. 

But  the  earnestness  of  her  manner,  the 
imporunce  ot  the  conversation  to  her  de- 
spairing soul,  made  congruity  of  incongru- 


ity and  no  circumstance  of  time  or  place 
or  custom  could  weigh  against  it. 

"  Why,"  I  asked,  •*  are  you  thinking  that 
he  is  not  a  good  God  ?  " 

**  I  do  not  thtnky  I  know  that  he  is  not  a  . 
good  God,  if  he  is  at  all,"  she  answered, 
impetuously.  "  Until  this  hour,  for  many 
months  I  have  been  sure,"  she  continued, 
"that  there  was  no  God.  But  the  rare 
beauty  of  the  sunset  came  as  a  revelation 
to  me,  and  I  seem  to  know  now  that  things 
couldn't  happen  so  perfectly  if  they  were 
merely  happening." 

"  What  is  the  revelation  written  in  your 
own  heart  ?  Are  there  not  harmonies  there 
more  lovely  than  this  sunset  sky  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  indeed  !  The  revelation  there 
seems  all  one  jargon  of  contradictions  — 
one  hour  joy  is  written,  and  peace  and 
trust ;  the  next,  sorrow,  confusion,  de- 
spair." 

"Are  you  sure  that  you  are  a  wise  inter- 
preter, —  that  yau  have  understood  the 
handwriting  perfectly  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  not  sure  of  anything,  unless 
it  is  that  doubt  is  a  necessity,  and  that 
there  is  no  certainty  in  all  the  precarious 
wanderings  of  the  soul." 

"  You  have  passed  some  sad  experience, 
I  think,  which  has  thus  turned  the  sweet 
waters  of  your  liie  to  bitterness,  and  left 
your  soul,  in  its  morning,  with  the  mid-day 
tempest  of  doubt  upon  it." 

"  My  experience  has  been  sad,  and  yet 
not  exceptionally  so,  I  think,  for  all  men 
are  mourners.  Where  is  the  household 
that  death  has  not  touched ;  or  the  spirit 
that  is  not  blighted  by  vanished  hopes  ?" 

"  These  are  very  gloomy  words,  coming 

from  one  so  yQung,"  said  I.    "  You  have 

but  half  learned  the  lesson  of  life,  and  you 

are  seeing  in  your  half  lesson  what  seems 

'  to  you  a  whole." 

"  My  mother  is  dead,"  was  the  brief  but 
mournful  reply  to  this  appeal. 

"Ah.  yes,"  said  I,  "it  is  the  oft-told 
story  of  an  open  grave  making  all  the 
world  a  desolation  when  it  has  gathered  in 
our  loved  and  lost  I  have  known  many 
a  soul  thus  shadowed  by  a  recent  bereave- 
ment, which  yet  was  healed  when  the  kind 
hand  of  time  had  passed  over  it." 
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"This  is  not  a  recent  bereavement. 
Three  years  have  passed  since  mother 
went  away,  and  earth  has  been  a  prison- 
house  to  me  since  that  day." 

"And  yet,"  said  I,  "  is  not  thought  of 
that  mother's  greater  happiness,  some  com- 
fort to  you  in  the  weary  waiting  till  you  go 
to  her  ?  " 

"  Greater  happiness  ?  What  can  you 
mean  by  mockmg  thus  my  misery  with 
words  ?  " 

•*  I  do  not  mean  to  mock  your  misery. 
There  is  no  mockery  in  clinging  thus  to  the 
great  verities,  in  taking  to  ourselves  com- 
fort from  the  deep  sources  of  life." 

"I  have  not  found  any  great  verities. 
For  three  years  the  universe  has  been  one 
chapter  of  falsehoods  to  me." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  why  this  heavy  shad- 
ow of  doubt  has  fallen  on  your  spirit  ?" 

**  I  have  told  you.  Mother  is  dead,  and 
since  she  went  away  everything  has  been 
contradiction  in  my  soul.  I  had  been 
taught  that  I  must  love  God.  That  he  was 
great  and  powerful,  and  above  all,  just. 
That  he  could,  and  would,  save  all  those 
who  trusted  Him ;  but 

Here  she  paused,  and  there  fell  a  long 
silence  which  was  only  broken  by  my  say- 
ing, at  last,  — 

"  But,  what  ?  " 

"  She  died,"  said  May,  slowly,  measur- 
ing her  words,  as  is  always  done  when 
hearts  feel  deeply.  She  repeated  the 
words,  "she  died,  and  there  is  no  salva- 
tion anywhere." 

"  Where  do  you  expect  salvation  ?  "  said 
I. 

"  I  had  a  right  to  expect  it  in  my  heart. 
But  He  took  away  my  love,  and  left  noth- 
ing in  the  place  of  it." 

"  You  believed  that  He  could  and  would 
save  all  those  who  trusted  in  Him." 

"Yes,  I  once  believed  that,  but  I  do 
not  believe  it  now." 

"Are  ydu  quite  sure  that  you  have  won 
this  promised  salvation  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  what  you 
mean  by  my  winning  salvation." 

"Did  you  not  say  that  God  had  promised 
to  save  all  those  who  trusted  m  him  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  slowly,  as  if  there 
were  dawning  upon  her  mind  a  hint  of  my 


meaning.  "  I  know  you  think  I  have  not 
trusted  Him,  and  that  there  my  trouble 
lies.  But  how  could  I  trust  Him  after  I 
ceased  lo  believe.  As  soon  as  my  mother 
was  allowed  to  die,  there  was  no  longer  any 
God  in  the  universe  for  me." 

"  Poor  child,"  I  said,  "  it  was  at  the  time 
that  you  needed  Him  most,  that  you  turned 
your  face  away  from  Him." 

"  I  did  not  do  it  willingly,"  she  replied. 
"  The  doubt  came  ;  it  was  no  effort  of  my 
own  that  brought  it." 

"  Neither  did  you  resist  it,"  said  I,  look- 
ing her  frankly  in  the  face  as  I  spoke. 

I  spoke  plainly,  and  as  one  having  au- 
thority, for  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had 
been  divinely  called  to  minister  to  this 
soul. 

"  How  could  I  have  resisted  it  ? "  she 
asked.  "  It  came  like  a  great  floodtide 
over  me,  and  I  was  lefl  no  chance  but  to 
sink  in  the  engulphing  waters." 

"Nay,  my  dear  young  friend,"  said  I, 
"  no  billows  ever  go  over  the  soul  that  are 
wholly  resistless.  It  is  often  times  in  that 
very  struggling  moment  that  the  over- 
whelmed soul  readies  out  for,  and  finds  the 
sweetest  nearness  to  God. 

May  looked  at  me  first  doubtingly,  as  if 
she  were  questioning  my  right  to  speak 
thus  plainly,  and  then  the  look  changed  to 
one  of  inexpressible  sweetness,  as  she 
said,  — 

"You  have  told  me  the  truth.  I  have 
resisted  the  in-coming  God.  I  did  not 
shut  my  heart  against  Him  with  a  wickedly 
obstinate , rebellion.  But  I  have  gone  so 
far  into  the  darkness  that  I  shall  never  find 
my  way  back  again.  There  are  deeps,  into 
which  the  soul  once  sunken  can  never  re- 
turn." 

"Who  taught  you  that  fatal  error? 
You  surely  never  found  it  in  the  Book  of 
Life." 

"  No,  I  did  not  find  it.  It  was  thrust 
upon  me.  This  unrest,  this  ruinous  unbe- 
lief, was  also  thrust  upon  me.  I  did  not  go 
out  to  seek  it." 

"How  do  you  mean  that  unbelief  was- 
thrust  upon  you  ?  Was  it  by  human  inter- 
vention that  this  bulwark  was  built  up  be- 
tween your  soul  and  its  Maker  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  in  a  measure  it  was*    For 
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books  are  human  intervention,  creeds  are 
human  intervention,  all  words  spoken  and 
written  are  human  intervention.  A  man 
whom  the  world  calls  good  and  wise,  who 
has  been  uplifted  by  it  to  the  place  of 
teacher  and  leader,  taught  me  of  God  ;  and 
taking  his  word  about  this  great  "  I  Am,'* 
who  had  created  half  of  his  children  to 
destroy  them,  and  the  other  half  to  mourn 
for  their  lost  loves,  I  turned  away  from  this 
Almighty,  saying,  in  my  despair  :  If  this  be 
the  all-controlling  Spirit,  better  a  universe 
without  a  God.  And  through  this  avenue 
of  wretchedness  I  went  out  from  Him,  and 
there  has  been  no  light  since,  till  the  rays 
of  this  sunset  painted  a  new  hope  in  my 
soul." 

"  You  are  beginning  to  realize  again  that 
the  universe  is  not  chaos  ?  " 

"  Yes,  beginning ;  that  is  the  true  word. 
I  am  not  far  enough  into  the  mystery  to 
have  it  really  called  a  belief.  I  might  more 
properly  say  that  I  suspect  there  may  be  a 
God." 

**  Oh,  let  the  suspicion  root  and  ground 
in  your  heart,  and  grow  to  a  belief,"  said  I. 
"  There  is  no  peace  in  this  inconstant 
world  without  it.  Wifh  it  sorrow  is  sancti- 
fied. You  can  bear  all  things  with  an  un- 
failing trust,  and  an  ever-increasing  pa- 
tience.** 

"  But  I  do  not  wish  to  believe,  if  He  be 
the  God  I  have  been  taught  He  is.  I 
would  rather  be  without  a  God,  than  have 
such  an  one." 

"  You  cannot  be  without  a  God.  God  /V, 
whether  you  recognize  his  existence  or 
not." 

"  He  isn't  in  my  soul,  if  I  shut  the  door 
and  keep  Him  out." 

"  No ;  there  you  have  spoken  truly. 
But  you  are  not  happier  with  this  soul- 
door  shut.  You  can  never  have  any  ap- 
proach to  peace  and  joy  of  spirit,  until  you 
open  this  closed  portal,  and  take  Him  in. 
He  is  not  a  God  whose  coming  should  be 
unwelcome." 

"You  must  be  speaking  for  your  own 
heart,  and  not  for  mine.  I  can  never  wel- 
come a  God  who  relused  heaven  to  a  soul 
as  sweet  and  tender  and  true  as  was  the 
soul  of  my  mother." 


"  But  how  are  you  to  know  that  heaven 
was  refused  to  her  1 " 

"  The  words  of  the  preacher.  They  are 
ringing  in  my  ears  to-day  as  when  they 
were  spoken  over  the  open  cofBn.  *  Ex- 
cept ye  repent  ye  shall  likewise  perish.' 
That  was  what  he  called  a  text,  and  said 
he  took  it  from  a  good  book.  He  thought 
it  a  lime  to  warn  sinners,  and  over  that 
harmless  clay,  that  had  sheltered  one  of 
the  purest  souls  that  ever  had  an  earthly 
dwelling,  he  poured  out  vials  of  wrath, 
and  certain  destruction  on  every  one  who 
had  not  climbed  to  heaven  by  his  narrow 
stairway.  She  ,  the  good,  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  he  doomed  to  eternal  suffering, 
because  she  had  not  prayed  to  his  God  by 
his  set  formula  and  phrase.  And  so  a 
blank  fell  over  the  universe  to  me,  and  a 
shadow  over  the  face  of  God.  I  wished 
not  heaven  without  my  mother,  and  I 
openly  abhorred  a  God  who  could  set  his 
seal  of  endless  torture  on  a  life  so  beauti- 
ful and  true." 

"  But  has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that 
the  preacher  might  have  held  a  mistaken 
opinion  about  the  character  of  God  }  Men 
are  all  liable  to  err  in  their  methods  of 
thought." 

"  I  never  questioned  his  opinion.  He 
made  it  appear  very  probable  that  the  dan- 
gers he  threatened  were  imminent,  if  there 
were  indeed  a  God  to  carry  the  threats  into 
execution.  He  quoted  from  the  book 
men  call  Bible,  and  there  seemed  a  con- 
nected thread  of  terror  running  through  all 
the  lines.  I  shudder  now  when  I  think  of 
those  threatenings.  They  turned  my  whole 
soul  into  ice.  No  God  for  me,  no  Bible  for 
me,  I  said,  if  this  is  His  nature,  and  this 
is  decree  ;  and  from  that  hour  I  have  been 
alone  in  the  universe." 

"  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  this 
Bible  from  which  the  preacher  brought 
forth  such  threatenings,  might  have,  if 
searched  aright,  another  message  ?  Have 
you  ever  striven  to  find  the  truth  which 
that  blessed  book  teaches  ?  " 

"  No,  I  have  never  opened  its  lids  from 
the  day  my  mother  was  buried  until  this 
day,  and  I  never  wish  to  see  its  pages 
again." 
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"  Oh,  mistakenly  troubled  heart,  take 
fresh  courage  in  the  darkness.  It  has  been 
a  long  and  dreary  pathway  over  which  you 
have  been  led,  but  the  day  is  breaking  in 
the  which  you  shall  see  the  King  in  his 
beauty." 

"  I  see  as  yet  no  dawning  symbols,"  she 
said,  slowly.  "  I  wish  to  beheve  in  a  God 
and  a  heaven,  but  I  see  no  point  from 
whence  I  can  take  my  departure  into  this 
blessed  faith." 

"  It  is  a  step  toward  it  that  you  begin  to  ' 
see  God  in  nature.  He  has  spoken  to  you 
to-night  by  the  elder  revelation,  and  you 
have  recognized  his  voice  in  the  whispers 
of  the  purple  twilight  which  have  married 
earth  and  heaven.  Three  years  ago  you 
listened  to  the  words  of  a  preacher  who 
taught  you  that  God  was  a  being  full  of 
wrath  and  cruelty.  To-night  you  listen  to 
a  preacher  who  is  God-commissioned  with 
a  message  to  your  soul.  God  is  no^  a  be- 
ing of  cruelty  and  wrath,  but  one  of  mer- 
ciful kindness  and  tender  compassion.  He 
is  a  Father,  in  the  highest  and  best  sense 
of  that  word  —  a  loving,  pitying,  never- 
failing  friend." 

Never  can  I  forget  the  look  that  came 
into  the  eyes  ol  the  beautiful  girl  as  she 
turned  toward  me,  with  her  beseeching,  — 
"  How  can  I  Jt/ww  this  ?  " 
"  By  opening  your  heart  to  this  heavenly 
visitant.  He  is  love,  and  you  have  but  to 
let  Him  in,  to  know  that  His  nature  is  to 
bless,  as  surely  as  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
sun  to  give  you  light." 

"  How  can  I  open  my  heart  ?  You  shall 
be  more  explicit  in  your  message.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say.  Be  ye  warmed,  and  be 
ye  fed.  My  soul  is  perishing,  and  must 
have  the  ;^tf/ bread  of  life." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  young  friend,  I  cannot 
give  this  nourishment  to  you.  You  must 
seek  it  from  the  living  source.  You  must 
yourself  knock,  and  the  door  will  be  opened 
to  you  ;  you  must  yourself  seek,  and  you 
shall  find." 

"  You  shall  not  leave  me  thus  alone  now 
that  you  have  begun  to  shake  my  soul 
awake !  "  said  she,  springing  to  her  feet, 
and  laying  her  hand  on  my  arm,  energeti- 
cally. "  I  shall  be  as  eager  in  my  hope,  as 
I  have  been  desperate  in  my  despair." 


"  But  I  cannot  go  for  you  over  the  royal 
road  that  leads  to  belief,"  I  said,  gently. 

"  No,  you  cannot  go  for  me,  but  you  can, 
and  must,  show  me  the  way  to  go.  If  there 
be  a  heaven,  and  my  poor  despairing  feet 
may  find  it ;  if  this  God  of  whom  you 
speak  will  really  carry  me  to  the  mother 
from  whom  I  have  been  separated  by  three 
years  of  bitter  unbelieif,  you  must  help  me 
to  find  Him." 

"  Kneel,  then,  beside  me,  in  this  temple 
of  God's  own  building,  and  pray  to  Him 
for  the  in-coming  light." 

"  I  cannot  pray,"  she  said.  "  God  is  not 
near  enough  yet  for  me  to  call  on  Him." 

"  Can  you  not  so  much  as  say,  *  I  be- 
lieve, Lord,  help  mine  unbelief?'  " 

"  No,  not  yet,  not  yet !     But  the   other 
prayer,  that  was  my  childhood   blessing, 
learned  at  my  mother's  knee,  I  can,  I  will, . 
siiy  that." 

Kneeling  beside  me,  with  hands  clasped, 
and  her  beaiitiful  face  uplifted,  she  began 
with  tremulous  voice  to  say,  "  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven." 

Once  having  opened  these  flood-gates  of 
the  soul,  the  whole  torrent  of  passionate 
entreaty  rushed  through. 

Never  have  I  before  or  since  heard  such 
a  prayer.  All  the  agony  of  years  was  in 
the  utteranct.  All  the  struggle  from 
darkness  was  in  the  tone.  All  the  fearful 
candor  of  one  reaching  to  the  unseen  for  a 
God  not  fully  found.  The  wailing  con- 
sciousness of  being  a  seeker  ;  the  terrible 
agony  of  uncertain  search,  all  these  blend- 
ed in  the  tone  of  that  imploring  voice. 

Then  the  Spirit  of  the  Highest  came 
and  dwelt  with  His  beloved,  and  there  was 
a  conscious  union  of  the  Infinite  with  that 
poor,  bleeding,  finite  heart.  Gradually  the 
tones  grew  softer  and  more  subdued,  en- 
treaty changed  to  assurance,  and,  at  last, 
to  triumph.  It  was  Miriam's  song  repeated 
after  the  sea  was  passed  in  safety.  No 
words  of  description  can  portray  that 
prayer.  It  will  never  die  in  my  memory  ; 
'twill  never  die  on  the  ears  of  angels ; 
'twill  never  die  in  the  heart  of  the  living 
God.  Into  that  Infinite  Presence  a  re- 
deemed soul  had  entered,  and  no  doors 
could  again  bs  shut  for  it. 

Mrs,  E,  M,  Bruce, 
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Pain  and  weariness  are  done, 
Peace  unutterable  won, 
And  we  feel  it  must  be  best 
That  the  weary  man  should  rest 
Such  a  look  of  holy  grace 
Dwells  upon  his  quiet  face, 
How  can  we  our  loss  and  pain 
Set  against  his  wondrous  gain  ? 
Selfish  grief  shall  find  no  voice, 
In  his  joy  will  we  rejoice. 
Mournfully  we  followed  him 
Through  affliction's  valley  dim  ; 
Let  us  still  in  spirit  keep 
With  him,  nor  turn  back  to  weep. 
Lest  our  blinded  eyes  should  miss 
Some  sweet  visions  of  his  bliss. 
When  we  might  by  faith  have  seen 
What  doth  make  him  so  serene. 
Sainted  soul  that  went  before, 
Have  you  met  him  on  the  shore. 
And  with  love  grown  perfected, 
Are  your  true  hearts  newly  wed  ? 
God  is  good  !  we  do  not  know, 
But  we  hope  it  may  be  so. 
God  is  good !  in  him  we  trust ! 
He,  of  his  great  goodness  must 
Make  to  man  some  recompense 
For  the  loss  of  body's  sense  ; 
It  must  be  the  perfect  love, 
Missed  on  earth,  is  found  above. 
It  must  be,  here  crossed,  denied, 
There  we  shall  be  satisfied. 
God  is  good  !  to  him,  the  while 
Wearing  on  his  lips  a  smile,  — 
And  for  us,  the  left  behind. 
There  is  made  provision  kind  ; 
Full  of  peace  or  full  of  strife. 
Journeying  in  the  way  of  life. 
Out  of  it  we  cannot  stray : 
Long  or  short  may  be  the  day, 
But  however  far  we  roam. 
It  at  last  will  bring  us  home. 
Home  at  last,  to  be  with  those 
Who  have  fallen  on  repose. 
Therefore,  wherefore  should  we  weep 
For  the  loved  who  lie  asleep  ? 
Pain  and  weariness  are  done. 
Peace  unutterable  won. 
And  we  feel  it  must  be  best 
That  the  weary  man  should  rest. 

Ada  R,  Carnahan, 
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X. 


NOISELESSLY  Liane  pushed  back 
the  bolt  of  the  boudoir  door  and 
stepped  out ;  but  startled  and  dazzled, 
shrunk  back,  for  in  the  window  niche 
Mainau  stood,  with  folded  arms. 

"  You  have  let  me  wait  long,  Juliane," 
said  he,  quietly,  as  if  speaking  of  a  planned 
ride  to  a  concert  or  theatre  ;  then  stepping 
quickly  to  the  open  door,  closed  both  wings. 

"  You  intend  to  take  a  walk  ?  " 

A  strange  whim  in  such  weather.  Do 
you  hear  how  the  wind  blows  ?  You  can- 
not reach  the  first  terrace  in  the  garden, 
you  may  depend  upon  it.  The  roads  are 
all  flooded. 

"  I  told  you  up-stairs  that  I  was  going, 
and  you  see  me  now  on  the  way." 

"  Really  ?  You  will  walk  as  you  are,  in 
velvet  cloak,  with  umbrella  in  hand,  to 
Rudisdorf  ?  " 

She  smiled  faintly.  "  Only  to  the  city^^ 
the  train  leaves  at  ten  o'clock." 

"  Ah,  so  I  Charming !  Schonwerth  has 
stables  full  of  horses,  and  in  the  sheds 
stands  a  row  of  fine,  comfortable  carriages. 
But  the  Baroness  prefers  to  leave  the 
house  on  foot,  because  it  would  be  so  ^ry 
sad  and  heart-rending,  when,  to-morrow, 
in  the  city,  it  would  be  said,  *  The  poor 
young  Madame  Mainau  !  She  was  so  ill- 
treated  in  Schonwerth,  that  she  fled  the 
house  in  the  night ;  dashed  by  the  furious 
wind  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  she  was 
found  unconscious  on  a  woodland  path,  the 
pale',  patient  face  and  the  magnificent  gol- 
den hair  bathed  in  blood.' "  He  stepped 
again  before  her  ;  for  deeply  offended,  with 
an  exclamation  of  anger,  she  made  a  quick 
movement  towards  the  door. 

"  With  such  a  strong,  matured  mind, 
with  such  healthy,  clear  views  of  things, 
such  incredible  naivete,  Juliane.'*  he  contin- 
ued. "  Do  you  not  know  that  by  this  step 
you  challenge  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
world  against  yourself?  A  wife  who,  in 
night  and  storm,  alone  abandons  the  house 
of  her  husband,  meaning  never  to  return  is, 
and  remains  ever — an  eloped  wife  !  That 
sounds  bard  and  offensive  to  your  tender 


sensibilities  ;  does  it  not  ?  But  I  cannot 
spare  you." 

"  Do  not  forget  that  I  said  farewell  to 
you  up  stairs,  before  two  witnesses,  and  in- 
formed you  of  my  departure;  therefore, 
no  one  can  speak  of  an  elopement,  or  mali- 
cious abandonment  of  your  house.  And  if 
evil  tongues  attack  me,  let  them.  Good 
heavens,  what  importance  has  my  person 
for  the  world  ?  I  am  not  vain  enough  to 
suppose  they  will  long  busy  themselves 
about  me.  They  cannot,  even  with  the 
strongest  will,  for  I  shall  disappear  from 
the  scene.  And  now  I  beg  of  you,  leave 
the  way  open  to  me  !  I  do  not  need  to  say 
good-bye  to  you  again  —  we  are  neither  of 
us  sentimental." 

"  No  ;  only  I,  poor  fellow,  have  such  a 
stupid,  obstinate  something  in  the  breast, 
that  cries  out  against  this."  He  stepped 
aside  from  the  door.  "  The  way  is  open, 
Juliane  —  that  is,  it  is  open  for  us  both. 
You  do  not  think  that  I  let  you  go  alone 
before  the  judge,  who  already  would  take 
the  side  of  the  accuser  ?  You  will  lay  the 
explanation  of  the  affair  in  the  hands  of 
your  brother  and  sister  —  good  —  but  I  will 
also  be  present.  I  will  order  the  carriage, 
for  I  shall  accompany  you.  Ulrica,  the 
sensible  woman,  the  wise  woman,  shall  de- 
cide." 

"  Mainau,  you  will  venture  that  ?  "  she 
cried,  terrified.  What  will  you  answer, 
when  she  asks  you,  what  was  your  motive 
when  you  demanded  the  hand  of  her  sis- 
ter ?  You  will  be  obliged  to  say,  "  Re- 
venge against  another.  I  have  simply  de- 
termined upon  this  betrothal  to  the  Coun- 
tess Trachenberg,  in  order  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  Court,  to  thrust  a  dagger  into  the 
heart  of  the  Duchess.  You  will  be  obliged 
to  continue  —  *  Afterwards  I  loaded  with 
jewels  and  costly  attire  the  unfortunate 
"  mute,"  who  could  not  with  propriety  be  so 
quickly  shaken  off,  conducted  her  into  my 
house,  placed  before  a  programme  of  be- 
haviour, somewhat  as  one  winds  up  a  clock 
and  demands  of  it  that  it  shall  dutifully  work 
in  the  prescribed  course  with  its  uniform 
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tick-tack.  I  knew  that  the  soul  of  my  house 
was  an  old,  sickly,  embittered  man ;  I  knew 
that  as  regarded  him,  the  fulfilment  of  the 
programme  must  be  a  gigantic  task  :  that 
also,  an  unexampled  self-denial,  an  entire 
absence  of  sensitive  nerves  or  of  proudly 
swelling  blood  would  be  necessary.  Oh, 
that  ^\'as  a  matter  of  course  with  this  pup- 
pet who  bore  my  name,  ate  at  ray  table, 
and  had  the  roof  of  my  castle  over  her 
head."  "This  poor  automaton  with  the 
eternally  embroidering  hands,  and  the  vo- 
cabulary on  the  lips,  committed,  in  spite  of 
all  her  good  will,  a  mistake.  She  did 
not  quickly  enough  bring  to  an  end  her 
debut  in  the  Mainau  House,"  she  contin- 
ued, bitterly.  "  She  let  pass  the  right  mo- 
ment, when  with  propriety  she  could  have 
retired,  and  therefore  she  must  now  submit 
to  the  insult  of  having  the  coarsest  means, 
dishonorable  accusations  being  employed 
in  order  to  be  more  quickly  rid  of  her." 

Juliane,  do  not  look  at  me  so  wildly  I  " 
he  entreated,  drawing  her  hands  towards 
him  ;  "  this  fearful  excitement  must  make 
you  sick." 

"  Therefore  leave  me  alone  —  you  cannot 
bear  to  see  sick  people."  She  withdrew 
her  hands,  and  her  lips  quivered  in  defiant 
pain. 

He  turned  away  disheartened.  Which- 
ever way  he  moved  she  held  cruelly  before 
him — a  mirror  in  which  there  met  him  his 
own  image,  in  odious,  yet  strangely  exact 
outlines.  Silently  he  stretched  out  his  hand 
to  ring  the  bell,  but  with  a  quick  movement, 
Liane  prevented  him. 

"  Do  not  ring,  Mainau  !  I  will  notndQ 
with  you,"  she  said,  decidedly,  with  gloomy 
earnestness.  "Why  carry  this  hatelul 
strife  to  Rudisdorf  ?  That  you  must  not 
do  for  the  sake  of  my  dear,  shy  Magnus  — 
he  would  suffer  fearfully  under  the  harsh, 
noisy  dispute.  And  mamma  ?  With  her 
I  have  a  hard  conflict  to  undergo  when  I 
return.  I  do  not  conceal  it  from  myself; 
but  will  rather  take  it  upon  myself  alone  a 
thousand  times,  than  see  you  present  there. 
She  .will  at  once  place  herself  on  your  side. 
In  her  eyes  I,  to  all  eternity,  shall  be  the  of- 
fender ;  you  are  the  honored,  much-envied 
.  cavalier  ;  the  lord  of  Schonwerth,  Wolker- 
hausen,  &c.,  and  1  am  the  impoverished 


girl,  that  had  hardly  a  claim  on  even  a 
private  charity-institute  What  would  she 
think  but  that  I  have  not  understood  how 
to  adapt  myself  to  the  circumstances  and 
worthily  fill  my  enviable  position  }  "  What 
a  bitter  smile  played  around  her  lips.  *•  But 
lor  these  very  reasons  mamma  will  use  every 
exertion  to  prevent  an  entire  separation  ; 
and  against  this,  we  both  protest." 

"  Really,  Juliane  ?  "  and  he  lauo^bed  loud 
and  angrily.  "  If  it  were  not  repulsive  to 
me  to  take  by  violence  or  authority  what 
absolutely  will  not  be  given  to  me,  then  I 
could  certainly  do  nothing  be'.ter,  than  to 
lay  the  decision  in  the  hands  of  your 
mother  ;  but  as  it  is,  Ulrica  must  and  shall 
be  the  final  umpire.  I  will  not  deny  one 
iota  of  my  great  guilt.  I  will  relate  to  her 
how  the  princely  coquette  played  with 
me,  how  through  her  perfidy  she  made  me 
what  I  have  been  —  the  frivolous  mocker, 
the  i^nprincipled  despiser  of  women,  the 
wanton,  restless  rover,  whom  the  unatoned 
deep  humiliation  of  his  manly  pride  dtove 
into  the  excesses  of  unworthy  pleasures. 
Ulrica  shall  know  that  I,  although  no 
longer  cherishing  one  spark  of  attachment 
for  the  faithless  woman,  nevertheless 
thirsted  ceaselessly  for  a  brilliant  retaha- 
tion.  Perhaps  she  may  be  able,  better 
than  you,  to  let  herself  down  into  the  soul 
of  a  deeply  angered  and  wounded  man.  I 
will  tell  her,  *It  is  true,  Ulrica,  I  did  in 
fact  bring  your  sister  to  my  home  in  order 
to  set  some  bounds  to  the  mad  passion  of 
this  woman  for  me  —  a  passion  which  dis- 
gusted me." 

He  was  for  a  few  moments  silent,  as  if 
hoping  for  an  encouraging  word  ;  but  her 
lips  did  not  move.  It  almost  looked  as  if 
she  were  petrified  before  these  disclosures. 
"  The  young  girl,  whom  I  at  our  first 
meeting,  scarcely  looked  at  with  a  half 
glance,  was  indifferent  to  me,"  he  contin- 
ued, with  an  agitated  voice.  "  Had  I  at 
that  time  received  an  impression  of  beauty 
and  of  intellect,  I  should  at  once  have  wtfa- 
drawn.  I  would  have  taken  upon  me  no 
more  fetters,  and  have  sought  elsewhere 
some  gentle,  womanly  character,  with  the 
wish  that  she  as  representative  mistress  of 
the  house,  as  patient  attendant  on  my  ca- 
pricious uncle,  and  on  my  boy,  might  adapt 
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herself  to  the  existingr  circumstances.     I 
was  a  cruel  egotist.     The  passion  for  trav- 
elling awaked  anew  in  me,  I  longed  for 
adventures  of  all  kinds,  also  lor  the  society 
of  handsome,  piquant  women.     I  was  as  it 
were  struck  with   blindness.     The   white 
rose  of  Rudisdorf  showed  me,  to  be  sure, 
the   very  first  day,  a  sharp  thorn   which 
startled  me.     I  struck  against  an  indomita- 
ble pride.     But  she  was  also  quick-witted, 
and  far  superior  to  me  in  penetration.     She 
understood  how  to  veil  her  physical  beauty, 
andher  hit^hly  cultivated  mind  in  the  nun's 
costume.     It  never  occurred  to  her  to  lift 
even  a  finger  to  win  the  husband  who  had 
slighted  and  scorned  her.   And  so  I  walked 
my  way  by  her  side,  cold,  scornful,  disre- 
gardful  of  her,  and  only  sometimes  startled 
by  a  sudden  flash.     I   could  laugh  at  the 
humor  of  Nemesis,  if  it  were  not  so  fear- 
fully bitter.     Is  it  not  pitiful,  Ulrica,  that 
the  man  who  with  unpardonable  stupidity, 
could  say,  'Love  I  cannot  give  her,'  now 
bends  the  knee  before  her  and  begs  her 
forgiveness  .^     Is  it  not  deplorable  that  he 
now  sues  and  pleads  for  that  which  he  be- 
fore    carelessly,     contemptuously,     threw 
aside?     She  will  leave  me — filled  with  a 
justifiable    distrust,   she    absolutely  does 
not  understand  me.     Another,  more  prac- 
tised woman's  eye  would   have  long  ago 
seen  how  it  was  with  me,  and  mildly  for- 
giving and  forbearing,  would  have  spared 
the  offender  the  heavy  confession  of  his 
total  defeat ;  but  she  walks  on  unmoved, 
without  considering  what  she  treads  under 
foot ;  and  so  nothing  remains  for  me,  but 
to  declare  in  plain  words  that  I  —  suffer 
moral  and  spiritual  death  if  Juliane  for- 
sakes me." 

Now  he  turned  towards  her.  Covering 
her  eyes  with  one  hand,  she  groped  for  the 
chair  near  her,  and  seemed  about  to  sink 
to  the  ground  in  her  bewilderment. 

"  Shall  the  carriage  be  ordered  ? "  he 
asked,  with  colorless  lips  and  breathless 
eagerness,  as  he  stepped  nearer  to  her. 
"  Or  has  Juliane  listened  to  me,  and  will 
^^rj^^ decide  ?" 

Her  fingers  were  convulsively  clasped, 
and  her  hands  sunk.  Was  not  the  very 
roof  falling  down  upon  her  at  this  sudden 
revolution  ? 


"  Only  Yes  or  No  —  make  an  end  to  this 
torture  I  You  remain  here  with  me,  Ju- 
liane ? " 

"  Yes."  This  "  Yes  "  was  certainly  scarce 
more  than  a  trembling  breath  from  her  lips, 
yet  worked  with  truly  intoxicating  effect 
upon  the  hearer.  With,  a  silent,  upward 
glance,  as  if  the  torments  of  a  deadly  agony 
were -lifted  from  him,  he  held  the  trem- 
bling woman  in  his  arms  ;  then  loosened 
the  travelling  cloak  from  her  shoulders  and 
flung  it  far  of!  on  tlie  ground. 

He  kissed  her  lips.  "  This  is  the  be- 
trothal kiss,  Juliane  —  I  sue  for  you  with 
deep,  ardent  love,"  said  he,  with  solemn 
earnestness.  "  Now  do  with  me  as  you 
will  !  You  shall  have  time  and  opportunity 
to  try  yourself,  whether  you  will  some  time 
learn  to  love  him  whom  you  now  with  true 
womanly  gentleness  and  mercy  only  par- 
don. Who  would  have  said  to  me  a  half  a 
year  ago  that  a  woman  could  have  con- 
strained me  !  Now,  God  be  thanked,  I  am 
still  young  enough  to  turn  my  ship's  course 
and  become  happy  I  See,  so  as  I  now 
clasp  your  yielding  form,  as  you  no  longer 
repel  me  with  eyes  and  hands,  so  are  you 
now  also  my —  Liane." 

"  And  now  the  only,  the  last  question 
regarding  the  past,  Liane  !  "  said  he,  with 
passionate  entreaty,  drawing  her  hands  to 
his  breast.  "  You  know,  now,  what  made 
me  so  harsh,  so  madly  unjust  to  you  in  the 
saloon  just  now ;  you  know  also  that  in 
reality  I  never  believed  in  any  wrong  on 
your  side  —  otherwise  should  I  stand  here  ? 
The  poisonous  breath  of  that  hated  black- 
coat  has  never  dared  to  touch  you  —  for 
that  I  will  swear ;  and  yet  I  cannot  feel 
quiet,  Liane  !  I  have  the  feeling  as  if  my 
throat  were  cramped  when  I,  in  the  midst 
of  my  great  happiness,  recall  to  mind  that 
mysterious  moment  when  I  saw  you  stand- 
ing in  the  dim  light  there,  with  frightened 
face,  and  heard  his  voice  imposing  silence 
on  my  uncle.  What  brought  you  at  such 
an  unusual  hour  into  the  dim-lighted  sa- 
loon?" 

With  panting  breath,  but  clear  and  con- 
cisely she  told  him  all  —  describing  how 
she  discovered  the  forgery  which  she  had 
suspected  from  Mrs.  Lohn's  hint.  At  the 
description  of  this  abominable  fraud  which 
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he  for  years  had  unwittingly  favored, 
Mainau  stood  like  a  statue,  powerless  to 
speak  a  word.  He  had  been  most  shame- 
fully duped.  The  intriguing  Jesuit  had 
kept  him  in  leading-strings,  and  he  had 
been  forced  to  be  the  actor,  playing  as  that 
artful  brain  contrived.  And  the  poor  boy, 
whom  that  written  paper  in  a  few  brief 
words  designated  and  disowned,  as  an 
alien  of  the  lowest  origin,  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  drag  on  his  beauiilul  childhood's 
years  under  a  most  fearful  pressure,  under 
universal  contempt  and  disgrace.  It  was  an 
all  too  sudden  awakening  from  the  blindest 
faith  and  confidence. 

Now  she  told  of  the  moment  when  the 
priest  threw  letter  and  paper  into  the  fire. 
His  indignation  arose  to  a  vehemence  of 
passion  which  Liane*s  soothing  influence 
alone  could  have  moderated.  At  last  he 
spoke  more  quietly. 

"  But  I  must  say  to  myself,  that  it  is  of  no 
use.  if  the  avenging  hand  of  one  indignant 
man  strikes  down  op  this  artful  brother- 
hood ;  they  scatter,  only  in  the  next  mo- 
ment to  close  over  him  and  smother  him  ; 
he  is  the  lost  one,  even  if  all  the  law-books 
in  the  world  stand  on  his  side.  See,  my 
brave  wife,  the  first  great  effect  of  your  in- 
fluence —  I  will  restrain  myself;  but  this 
restraint  shall  cost  that  black-coat  dear  — 
eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth  —  my  sir  priest ! 
Liane,  hard  as  it  is  for  me  also,  we  must 
go  on  together  as  heretofore.  Can  you 
'  conquer  yourself  so  far  as  to  assume  again 
to-morrow  your  household  duties,  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred?" 

« I  will  attempt  it." 

As  usual,  leading  Leo  by  the  hand,  Liane 
the  next  morning  entered  the  breakfast- 
room  ;  the  Marshal  sat  by  the  fire,and  Mrs. 
Lohn,  apparently  just  entered,  stood  a  few 
steps  from  him. 

"  Ay,  there  you  are,  my  gracious  lady  !  " 
he  cried.  "  I  thought  so  at  once,  as  you 
last  evening  left  us  so  —  so  very  brusque, 
and  at  such  an  unusual  hour  would  start  on 
your  long  intended  visit  home  ;  I  thought 
by  cooler  blood  you  would  decide  other- 
wise. To  be  sure,  such  a  storm,  too  I 
And  then  you  have  also  weighed  the  mat- 
ter a  little,  that  such  a  sudden  voluntary 
forsaking  of  our  house  would  fall  heavy 


against  you  in  the  scale,  by  a  judicial  de- 
cision and  —  might  considerably  diminish 
the  allowance  money  —  shrewd  enough  are 
you,  young  lady." 

She  was  about  to  turn  and  leave  the 
room,  feeling  herself  unequal  to  the  task  ; 
but  she  heard  Mainau  coming. 

"  You  here,  already,  Juliane  }  "  asked 
Mainau,  lightly,  looking  at  his  watch,  as  if 
he  were  mistaken  in  the  time.  "  Here, 
uncle,  this  is  why  I  was  called  out,"  he 
turned  to  the  Marshal  and  gave  him  a  card. 
"  A  messenger  from  the  Duchess  is  below, 
and  brings  an  invitation  to  a  Court  concert 
for  this  evening.  Yesterday  the  Duchess 
was  saying  that  her  favorite  pri ma-donna 
was  about  to  pass  through  the  city,  and  had 
announced  that  she  would  be  ready  to  sing 
at  Court.  Now  she  has  arrived  a  day  ear- 
lier and  leaves  to-morrow  ;  therefore  this 
hastily  improvised  concert.  Do  you  ac- 
cept ?  " 

**  Yes,  of  course  !  I  have  long  enough 
been  obliged  to  stay  pining  here  in  this 
lonely  Schonwerth.  You  know,  too,  that  I 
am  always  ready  when  my  Court  com- 
mands, even  if  I  should  drag  myself  on  all 
fours  there." 

With  an  ironical  smile,  Mainau  opened 
the  door  and  gave  the  directions  to  the 
waiting  servant. 

"This  entertainment  comes  very  oppor- 
tune to  me,"  continued  the  Marshal.  **  The 
destruction  which  last  night's  storm  has 
made  in  the  garden,  puts  me  out  of  humor. 
Besides  that,  come  all  kinds  of  disagreea- 
ble things.  Lohn,  there,"  —  he  pointed 
without  looking,  over  his  shoulder  to  the 
housekeeper  —  "just  informs  me,  that  with 
*  her '  in  the  India  house  it  will  come  to  an 
end  to-day.  I  am  always  irritated  when  I 
know  that  a  corpse  is  anywhere  on  my 
grounds  ;  that  was  why  two  years  ago, 
when  one  of  the  house-servants  was  acci- 
dentally killed,  I  had  his  body  carried  to 
the  dead-house  in  the  city.  What  shall  we 
do  in  this  case  ?  " 

"  I  must  say,  uncle,  this  sounds  outra- 
geous !  It  stirs  every  drop  of  blood  in  me," 
said  Mainau,  angrily. 

Whether  it  stirs  every  drop  of  your  blood 
or  not,  Raoul,  I  cannot  give  that  the  slight- 
est  consideration.    'In  such  cases  I  must 
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thiQk  first  of  myself — my  aversion  cannot 
be  described.  I  shudder  at  every  breath 
of  air  which  I  must  inhale  in  such  surround- 
ings. You  will  see  that  I  shall  be  a  fear- 
fully sick  man,  if  after  the  death  you  do  not 
instantly  provide  that  the  remains  be  carried 
away  where  they  shall  forever  lie  —  to  the 
city  cemetery.", 

"  The  woman  will  rest  in  the  vault  un- 
der the  obelisk,"  said  Mainau,  with  grave 
emphasis.  "  Uncle  Gisbert  took  her  from 
her  home,  and  she  is  the  only  woman  whom 
he  ever  loved  —  she  belongs  by  right  at  his 
side ;  and  with  this,  let  an  end  be  made  to 
this  hearilcss  discussion  !  " 

"She  belongs,  by  right,  by  his  side?" 
repeated  the  Marshal,  with  a  hoarse  laugh. 
"  Venture  it,  and  you  shall  learn  to  know 
me.  I  —  hate  this  woman  to  the  death. 
She  sAa//  not  lie  at  his  side,  even  if  I 
should  sleep  between  them.  I  do  not  com- 
prehend you,  Raoul,  will  you  disgrace  my 
brother,  even  in  his  grave  ?  " 

"  If  he  did  not  regard  it  as  a  disgrace, 
to  take  this  Hindoo  girl  to  his  heart,  and  to 
devote  himself  to  her  with  an  idolatrous 
love,  then  — "  the  Marshal  laughed  aloud. 
"  Uncle,"  exclaimed  Mainau,  in  a  tone  of 
censure,  which  should  restrain  him  within 
the  bounds  of  self-control.  "  At  that  time 
I  had  only  been  once  to  Schonwerth ;  but  I 
know  that  the  servants'  accounts  made  my 
heart  beat  ardently.  A  man  who  guarded 
the  object  of  his  affection  with  such  ten- 
derness — 

"  This  *  anxious  tenderness  '  was  f(  rtun- 
ately  not  of  long  continuance,"  interrupted 
the  Marshall.  **  Our  good  Gisbert  was 
timely  restored  to  his  senses ;  and  this 
*  famed  lotus-flower' he  cast  aside  as  —  a 
worthless  woman." 

"  For  that,  the  full  proofs  are  wanting, 
uncle  —  " 

"  The  full  proofs,  Raoul  ?  They  lie  up 
there  in  the  saloon,  in  the  rarity-cabinet, 
which  was  yesterday,  alas,  the  victim  of  an 
a*^tack.  I  certainly  do  not  need  to  repeat 
to  you,  that  you  yesterday  had  Uncle  Gis- 
bert's  last  will  and  wish,  in  your  hands  for 
examination  ?  " 

"Is  that  paper  the  only  document  on 
which  you  support  yourself?"  asked 
Mainau,  in  stern,  abrupt  tone.    The  imper- 


tinent attack   on'Liane    had  driven    the 
blood  into  his  face. 

**The  only  one,  certainly.  Raoul,  how 
strangely  you  talk  !  What  shall  have  value 
upon  earth,  if  not  the  own  signature  of  a 
dying  man  ?  " 

"  Did  you  see  him  write  it,  Uncle  ? " 

"No  —  not  that  —  I  was  myself  sick. 
But  I  can  bring  you  a  witness,  who  with  a 
good  conscience  will  swear,  that  he  saw 
it  written,  letter  by  letter  — pity,  that  he 
only  an  hour  ago,  returned  to  the  city. 
You  have,  to  be  sure,  of  late  conducted 
yourself  strangely  toward  our  court- 
priest  —  " 

Mainau  laughed  almost  merrily.  "  Dear 
uncle,  this  scholarlj  witness  I  reject  here, 
and  before  the  law.  At  the  same  time,  I 
declare  that  so-called  document  to  be  null 
and  void,  and  without  power  at  all.  O  yes, 
I  believe  that  Sir  priest  is  ready  to  swear 
—  to  swear  by  his  soul's  happiness,  that 
he  dipped  the  pen  in  ink  for  the  dying 
man.  Why  should  he  not  ?  To  the  Jesuits 
some  by-way  into  heaven  is  guaranteed,  if 
they  sh&U  have  perpetrated  altogether  too 
much  to  b«  allowed  the  *  grand  entree' 
among  the  blessed.  I  most  blame  myself 
for  having  acted  as  a  conscientious  man 
should  not.  I  was  not  present  when  my 
uncle  died.  As  one  of  the  heirs  to  his 
rich  estate,  I  ought  to  have  been  doubly 
careful,  and  should  not  have  sanctioned 
arrangements  simply  supported  by  a  small 
bit  of  paper,  signed  by  no  legal  witnesses. 
In  such  a  case  one  should  and  must  keep 
only  to  the  clear  directions  of  the  law." 

"  Good,  my  friend,  now  show  me  the  law 
under  whose  protection  that  woman  in  the 
India  house  stands.  She  is  outlawed,  for 
she  was  not  my  brother's  lawful  wife.  If 
we  therefore  had  held  to  those  clear  direc- 
tions, then  we  had  the  right  to  turn  her  at 
once  out  over  the  threshold,  for  there  ex- 
isted no  legally  witnessed  testament,  which 
secured  her  a  mouthful  of  bread  or  a  night's 
lodging  in  Schonwerth's  grounds.  If  we 
have  not  in  that  point  followed  the  strict 
iron  law,  then  in  the  other  case  we  are  also 
released  from  it." 

"  Uncle,  is  that  logical  ?  Then  because 
we  have  not  been  infernally  merciless, 
therefore  we  have  now  the  good  right  to 
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act  according  to  tlie  unattested  directions 
of  a  dying  man,  which  are  cruel  ?  But  al- 
lowing, that  Uncle  Gisi)ert  in  fact  com- 
posed and  wrote  that  document,  and  dis- 
owed  the  woman,  because  G  b  r  wua  not 
his  child,  what,  I  ask,  gave  him  the  author- 
ity to  decide  thus  arbitrarily  over  the  fate 
of  the  boy  who  stood  in  no  relation  to  him  ? 
I  was  still  a  young,  thoughtless  fellow  when 
Uncle  Gisbert  died.  What  did  I  care  then 
for  law  or  thorough  examination  !  Your 
information  that  the  Hindoo  woman  was 
faithless  sufficed  to  make  me  mad  and 
blind,  for  I  had  ardently  loved  my  uncle. 
That  only  in  some  measure  excuses  n".e. 
Afterwards,  the  boy,  by  his  servile  submis- 
siveness,  strengthened  me  in  the  firm  be- 
lief that  he  had  not  a  drop  of  the  proud, 
imperious  blood  of  the  Mainaus  in  his 
veins.  I  kicked  him  like  a  dog  out  of  my 
way,  and  have  always  approved  as  pecu- 
liarly suitable,  the  arrangement  that  he 
should  become  a  monk.  This  I  hereby  re- 
call as  a  lamentable  error  on  my  side.  Ga- 
briel will  noth^  a  monk,  not  a  missionary." 

"  May  one  ask  what  high  destination  you 
have  in  your  eye  for  this  precious  specimen 
of  humanity  ?" 

"  Uncle,  soc'al  considerations  have  no 
more  power  over  me.  I  have  been  so  long 
so  weak  as  regards  *the  etiquette  of  good 
society.'  I  have  played  the  part  of  a  heart- 
less mocker,  in  order  not  as  a  *  sentiment- 
alist '  to  incur  the  curse  of  ridicule.  But  I 
put  the  ban  between  me  and  those  of  my 
associates  among  whom  this  *  etiquette' 
continues.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  Ga- 
briel is  my  cousin.  If  you,  as  first  heir  of 
his  father,  will  not  restore  a  portion  of  his 
immense  estates  —  well,  no  one  can  com- 
pel you,  for  Gabriel  is  not  a  legitimate 
child.  But  here,  I  am  guided  not  by  the 
*  clear  directions'  of  worldly  justice,  but 
by  my  own  sense  of  right,  and  will  give 
the  boy  the  name  of  his  father  and  the 
means  for  a  position  in  accordance  with 
his  rank,  by  adopting  him  for  my  own." 

"  Here,  then,  can  only  two  conditions  be 
conceived,"  said  the  Marshall  cuttingly. 
"  Either  you  are  sick  —  "  he  touched  his 
forehead  with  an  offensive  gesture  —  "  or 
you  are,  as  I  have  long  suspected,  hope- 
lessly entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  red 


locks  yonder ;  I  believe  this  latter  —  to 
your  misfortune.  Woe  to  you,  Raoul !  I 
know  this  kind  of  women,  too  —  God  be 
thanked,  they  are  rare  !  From  the  flam- 
ing hair  and  the  white  skin,  there  goes  out 
a  phosphorus  light  as  from  the  water 
sprite's  body.  With  cool  breath  they  fan 
the  flames  without  quenchiqg  them — in- 
tellect, but  no  ardor  of  soul  —  deceptive, 
flowery  language  from  the  lips,  but  never 
the  sweet  deliriums  of  love,  the  passionate 
devotion  of  the  woman  in  the  heart !  '  Al- 
ready on  earth  you  will  suffer  the  fires  of 
purgatory.  Think  of  me  then  !  See,  how 
pale  you  grow  —  " 

"  That  I  believe.  My  blood  stagnates 
from  astonir.hment  at  your  words  !  My 
ear  is  certainly  not  too  sensitive  —  alas  — 
but  here  every  word  of  yours  is  like  a  blow 
in  the  face.  Mu.st  I  remind  you  of  your 
white  hairs  ?" 

"  Do  not  trouble  yourself —  I  know  very 
well  what  I  do  and  say.  I  have  warned 
you  against  the  step-mother  of  my  grand- 
child. And  now  take  her  to  your  heart, 
that  heart  which  had  no  comprehension  of 
my  ardently  pious,  ardently  loving;  child, 
my  Valerie  !  As  regards  your  new  pro- 
tegd  —  1  mean  that  boy  in  the  India  house, 
I  waste  not  a  word ;  that  is  the  business  of 
the  Church.  Body  and  soul  of  that  boy 
are  her  especial  property ;  she  will  know 
how  to  answer  you,  if  you  should  venture  to 
reclaim  him.  Praise  and  honor  to  the 
Lord  whom  she  serves  !  With  his  help, 
she  has  always  brought  the  refractory  ones 
to  her  feet,  individuals,  as  well  as  natio'ns. 
You  will  lose  your  game,  like  all  who  now 
oppose  her  and  make  martys  of  her  ser- 
vants. In  the  end  we  shall  remain  upper- 
most." 

He  turned  his  back  upon  Mainau  and 
left  the  room. 

At  the  moment  when  the  door  closed  be- 
hind him,  Liane  came  out  from  the  far- 
thest window  recess,  whither  she  had  re- 
treated, and  flew  towards  Mainau.  Seizing 
his  hand,  she  pressed  it  to  her  lips. 

"  What  iire  you  doing,  Liane  }  "  he  cried, 
in  his  astonishment,  withdrawing  his  hand. 
**  Vou  to  vie  f  "  Then  a  sudden  flash  of 
enlightenment  passed  over  his  face,  and  he 
extended  his  arms.    The  young  wife  for 
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the   first    time   rested   voluntarily  on  his 

breast.  

Mainau's  feelings  during  this  day  were 
strongly  excited  by  the  thionging  emotions 
which  were  awakened  by  the  sight  in  the 
India  house,  whither  he  accompanied  the 
physician  whom  he  had  ordered  to  attend 
the  dying  woman.  That  face  towards 
whose  shielding  veil  he  once  with  burning 
curiosity  vainly  stretched  out  his  hand, 
and  from  which  he  afterwards  fled  in  ab- 
horrence, believing  it  must  bear  the  Cain- 
mark  ot  a  deep  tall,  and  the  grin  of  mad- 
ness on  the  changed  features,  —  that  face 
lay  before  him  on  the  pillow,  pale  and 
peaceful  in  disiorted  beauty :  not  Uncle 
Gisbert's  faithless  love,  not  GabriePs 
mother,  but  a  sinless,  dying  child  ;  a  white 
rose  softly  loosened  from  its  stem,  and 
dropping  on  the  earth  to  die.  The  keen, 
uncorrupted  mind  of  his  second  wife  had 
cast  the  first  light  on  the  gathered  dark- 
ness of  past  years,  but  a  more  intense  light 
streamed  from  this  still  face.  He  felt  his 
own  guilt,  in  so  willingly  cajoling  himself 
into  a  blind  confidence  in  his  uncle's  stern 
sense  of  justice,  rather  than  be  himself 
disturbed*  in  his  pursuit  of  pleasure  by  any 
unpleasant  thoroughness  or  tedious  exami- 
nation. How  little  could  he  now  atone  for 
the  past  ? 

Those  eyes  under  the  suriken  lids  no 
longer  saw  how  he  took  in  his  arms,  and 
pressed  to  his  heart,  the  abused  child, 
who,  in  tearless  agony,  watched  the  last 
breath  of  his  mother ;  she  did  not  know 
how  the  poor  "  alien  "  was  lovingly  call- 
ed "  my  son  ;  "  she  felt  it  as  little  as  the 
boy  himself,  who  did  not  wish  to  be  the 
child  of  another  than  her,  the  dying  wo- 
man, on  whose  heart  the  hard,  cold,  hate- 
ful world  had  thrown  him  back.  Mainau 
still  believed  that  his  uncle  was  only  duped 
by  the  cunning  priest,  yet  he  could  not 
shake  off  the  suspicion,  yes,  even  the  pain- 
ful conviction,  that  the  reputation  of  the 
Mainaus  would  suffer  severely  if  they  con- 
tinued to  penetrate  into  that  half-forgotten 
time. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  Liane  also  went 
•   into  the  India  house,   where   Mrs.   Lohn 
watchtd  beside  the  dying  woman. 

"  Do  not  think  that  I  have  been  crying 


for  this  poor  soul,"  said  the  housekeeper, 
as  Liane  looked  into  her  tear-stained  face. 
"  I  have  only  cried  for  joy  to-dav,  after  see- 
ing what  I  did  in  the  breakfast  room  this 
morning.  But,  my.  lady,  you  must  finish 
what  you  have  begun  ;  no  one  else  can  do 
it.  I  heard  your  husband  say  he  does  not 
accept  that  paper  which  his  dead  uncle  is 
said  to  have  written.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  there  will  be  now  a  —  God  forgive  me 
—  hard  fight  with  the  priests,  and  that  we 
cannot  maintain  our  rights  is  as  sure  as  the 
heavens  above  us.  But  now,  my  l^dy," 
and  she  suppressed  her  voice,  ^^  I  know 
something;  there  is  a  written  paper  here, 
too ;  a  paper  from  our  old  master,  which 
he  wrote,  letter  for  letter,  before  my  eyes  ; 
she  has  it  in  her  hand  ;  that's  a  little  lock- 
et there,  and  in  it  lies  the  paper.  Poor, 
dear  soul,  for  thirteen  years  she  has  clasped 
it  tight,  defending  it,  because  it  was  his 
last  work." 

"  See,  my  lady,  unhappiness  and  misery 
must  first  befall  her,  before  the  poor  thing 
there  would  cast  an  eye  upon  me,"  contin- 
ued the  housekeeper.  "  I  was  always  a 
homely,  rough  woman,  and  so  I  could  not 
expect  it  of  her.  When  our  deceased  mas- 
ter brought  her  to  Schonwerth,  such  an 
ado  as  was  here  in  the  castle,  as  if  one 
might  hardly  dare  go  into  the  India  house, 
unless  he  crept  there  on  his  knees ;  the 
master  himself  acted  like  crazy,  and  de- 
manded this  of  his  servants. 

"Yes,  this  hair!  how  often  has  he 
weighed  it  on  his  hand  and  kissed  it,"  she 
sighed,  as  she  remained  beside  the  bed. 
"He  may  well  have  thought,  as  I  did,  that 
it  was  heavier  than  the  whole  little  maiden 
herself.  Pearls  and  rubies  and  gold  pieces 
were  always  strewed  over  it ;  all  those  I 
had  to  give  to  the  Marshal.  At  that  time 
I  had  a  lady's  maid  whom  the  Baron 
brought  with  him  from  Paris,  or  some  oth- 
er place  ;  she  must  serve  her,  and  with  her 
this  young  creature  was  as  good  as  angel ; 
the  yellow-skinned  wretch  paid  her  badly 
enough  for  all  her  kindness.  One  morning  • 
early  our  master  suddenly  fell  down  and 
lay  for  hours  as  if  dead,  and  when  he  aroused 
it  was  found  that  the  gloominess  in  his 
mind  —  they  called  it  melancholy  —  which 
had  before  shown  itself,  was  fully  settled 
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upon  him.  From  that  moment  the  Mar- 
shal and  the  chaplain,  the  present  Court- 
priest,  were  the  masters  in  Schonwerth 
Castle. 

"  I  told  you  once  before  that  the  whole 
household  joined  with  these  two  rascals, 
—  no  offence,  my  lady, — and  the  worst  of 
all  was  that  fine  lady's  maid.  She  it  was 
who  made  up  the  shameful  story  about  this 
poor  lady  and  the  groom  Joseph,  and  she 
persuaded  our  sick  master ;  for  this  she 
received  a  couple  thousand  thalers  when 
she  returned  to  her  country.  Then  I  went 
over  into  the  India  house,  —  secretly,  for 
my  husband,  even,  must  not  know  it.  She 
was  crouching  down  here  on  the  bed,  wild 
and  half  starved  ;  from  fear  of  the  Marshal 
she  would  rather  not  eat  or  sleep  in  an  or- 
derly bed  than  push  back  the  bolt  trom  the 
door.  I  do  not  know  how  it  happened,  but 
he  never  observed  that  she  had  a  friend  in 
me  ;  perhaps,  however,  I  am  not  so  stupid 
as  he  thinks.  Six  months  long  she  kept 
herself  in  this  house  like  a  prisoner ;  the 
moaning  and  the  crying  for  the  man  who 
would  hear  nothing  more  from  her  I  shall 
never  forget  my  life  long.  Then  Gabriel 
was  born,  and  from  that  time  *  the  hard, 
rough,  unmerciful  Lohn '  was  placed  here 
as  jailer  in  the  India  house.  Often,  too,  I 
was  with  our  sick  master ;  when  my  hus- 
band had  attacks  of  dizziness  then  I  must 
serve,  for  I  knew  what  he  liked  to  have. 
How  often  then  have  I  had  her  name  on 
my  tongue,  only  once  to  remind  him  of  her 
and  to  say  to  him  that  he  had  a  son,  and 
that  everything  was  a  shameful  lie  that  had 
been  tokl  him ;  but  it  must  be  all  bravely 
swallowed  down  again,  for  even  though 
he  was  at  times  shrewd,  as  soon  as  the 
good  hour  came,  he  confessed  all  to  the 
chaplain,  and  then,  without  mercy,  I  should 
have  been  turned  out  of  doors,  and  the  two 
in  the  India  house  would  have  no  one  in 
the  world  to  help  them. 

"  But  now  the  sick  master's  end  was 
drawing  near,"  she  continued,  in  an  un- 
steady almost  agitated  voice.  "  The  Mar- 
shal and  the  chaplain  for  a  long  time  did 
not  leave  his  side.  One  was  always  there 
to  see  that  everything  went  exactly  as  they 
had  arranged  It ;  and  yet  it  happened  that 
the  Marshal  took  cold  and   became  sick, 


and  the  chaplain  was  called  to  the  city  to 
give  the  last  sacraments  to  the  Catholic 
Prince  Adolph,  —  and  the  good  God  must 
have  ordered  all  this  ;  it  must  all  come  ex- 
actly so,  for  just  as  the  shaven  head  was 
outside  the  castle  door,  my  husband  got 
such  a  severe  attack  of  dizziness  that  he 
could  not  leave    his  bed.     Now,  /  toos 
there  I    1  stood  in  the  red  room  beside  the 
sick  man  and  gave  him  his  medicine  x  then 
he  wanted  me  to  push  back  the  dark  cur- 
tains from  the  window.     The  bright  sua 
fell  on  his  bed,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  cur- 
tain was  pushed  away  from   his  eyes  too  ; 
he  looked  up  at  me  quite  bright,  and  all  at 
once  stroked  my  hand  as  if  he  would  praise 
me  for  my  care  of  him,  then  there  went  a 
sudden   flash   through  my  head  like  fire. 
'  You  risk  it,'  I  said  to  myself,  and  ran  out. 
Ten  minutes  after  I  crept,  with  this  poor 
woman,  through  the  elder  bushes  yonder 
by  the  right  wing  of  the  castle,  and  through 
the  low  door  up  to  the  iron  stairway.     No 
one  saw  us  ;  not  a  person  had  a  suspicion 
that  anything  was  going  on,  for  which  the 
whole  household  would  have  been  driven 
into  the  street  by  the  Marshal  if  he  had 
known  it    I  opened  the  door  in  the  red 
room.     How  my  heart  beat  in  my  anxiety, 
and  she  flew  before  me  !     That  scream  I 
shall  never  forget  as  long  as  I  have  ears  in 
my  head  !    The  poor  woman !     Her  hand- 
some beloved,  the  proudest  of  gentlemen, 
was  wasted  co  a  mere  shadow.     She  threw 
herself  on  his  bed.    Ah  !  by  the  side  of  his 
hollow,  yellow  face  one  saw   how  fresh  and 
beautiful  she  was ;  she  lay  like  a  red  and 
white  apple  blossom  on  the  green  silk  bed 
cover.    At  first  he  looked  gravely  at  her, 
until  she  laid  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
and  pressed  her  little  face  against  his,  just 
as  she  used  to  do.    Then  he  stroked  her 
hair,  and  she  began  to  talk,  in  her  lan- 
guage —  I  understood  not  one  word  —  and 
that  went  ever  faster  and  faster,  and  she 
must  have  said  everything  which  lay  so 
heavy  on  her  heart,  for  his  eyes  grew  larg- 
er and  larger,  and  they  flashed,  and  the 
little  blood  still  in  his  veins  rose  to  his 
face.    And  what  I  had  on  my  heart  I  said 
too.     Heavens !  how  frightened  and  anx-. 
ious  I  grew !    I  thought  he  was  going  to 
die  on  the  spot. 
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"  He  tried  with  all  his  might  to  speak ; 
he  could  nut ;  then  he  wrote  on  paper, 
*  Can  you  not  send  for  a  lawyer  ?  *  I  shook 
my  head ;  that  was  impossible ;  he  might 
himself  have  known  that  best.  Then  he 
wrote  again.  How  I  pitied  him  !  The  per- 
spiration stood  on  his  forehead,  and  in  the 
eyes  there  was  an  agony.  I  saw  it  well, — 
real  souls  agony  for  the  dear,  lovely  crea- 
ture who  continually  stroked  his  face  and 
was  so  h  ippy  that  she  might  be  beside  him 
again.  It  was  finished,  and  I  must  light  a 
lamp  and  bring  the  sealing-wax.  With 
that  handsome  ring  which  he  afterwards 
gave  to  the  Marshal,  he  made  two  large 
stamps  under  what  was  written.  He  did  it 
himself;  but  because  he  was  too  weak  I 
had  to  press  down  hard  upon  his  hands,  so 
that  the  coat-of-arms  might  stand  out  clear 
and  sharp  in  the  wax.  Then  he  looked  at 
it  through  a  glass,  and  it  must  have  been 
right,  for  he  no  ided  with  his  head,  and 
held  the  paper  out  to  me;  I  must  read 
aloud  the  address,  so  I  spelled  it  out:  *To 
the  Baron  von  Mainau.'  Then  he  gave  the 
paper  to  me  to  take  care  of;  but  she  sprang 
up  and  caught  ii  out  of  my  hands,  and 
kissed  it  again  and  again  ;  then  shaking 
out  on  the  floor  whatever  was  in  that  little 
silver  locket,  she  laid  the  paper  Inside. 
There  passed  something  like  a  laugh  over 
his  face,  and  he  nodded  to  me  as  much  as 
to  say,  it  is  well  taken  care  of  for  the  pres- 
ent. Afterwards  he  hugged  her  and  kissed 
her,  —  for  the  last  time  on  earth  ;  ke  knew 
it,  but  she  never  thought  of  such  a  thing. 
She  didn't  want  to  go  away  either,  when  he 
made  a  sign  to  me  that  I  should  carry  her 
back,  but  began  to  cry  like  a  child ;  yet 
she  was  always  so  gentle  and  yielding ;  he 
only  looked  gravely  at  her,  and  lifted  his 
finger,  and  then  she  went  out.  If  she  had 
only  been  always  so  obedient  !  But  now, 
when  she  had  seen  him  again,  she  longed 
herself  sick  after  him ;  she  didn  t  even 
look  at  the  little  Gabriel,  so  full  was  she 
with  that  one  thought.  And  so  it  hap- 
pened, she  watched  her  chance  and  ran  o£E 
to  the  castle  without  my  knowledge,  and 
the  Marshal  caught  her  in  the  entry,  just 
before  the  sick  room.  What  took  place 
then,  whether  she  was  about  to  scream  and 
he  pressed  her  throat,  or  whether  he  was 


in  a  fury  of  jealousy,  no  one  knows,  and  no 
one  ever  will  know ;  but  it  is  he  who  did 
it.  I  know  it  from  herself,  for  I  under- 
stood her  signs  and  her  eyes,  as  well  as  if 
she  spoke.  At  first,  too,  it  was  all  right 
and  clear  in  her  head,  till  the  court  priest 
came,  and  was  always  talking  and  trying  to 
convert  her;  at  last  one  day  she  scrtamed 
out  so  tearfully,  like  a  person  who  is  being 
tortured.  Good  heavens  I  ht  ran  away  / 
He  never  tried  it  again  ;  but  all  his  smooth, 
soft  talking  afterwards  was  useless ;  her 
poor  brain  could  never  be  brought  into  or- 
der again.  Now  I  have  told  you  all,  and  I 
beg  of  you  take  that  chain,  with  the  silver 
locket." 

"  Not  yet  I  Not  this  moment ! "  ex- 
claimed Liane,  much  shocked.  "  I  should 
never  forgive  myself  if  at  the  moment  I 
touched  it,  those  eyes"  should  open,  and 
their  last  expression  should  be  that  her 
treasure  was  being  taken  from  her,"  said 
Liane,  stepping  back.  "  When  all  is  over 
send  for  me,  even  if  it  be  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  I  will  take  the  document  out  of 
her  hand;  you  are  right;  that  I  myself 
must  do ;  but  until  then  this  poor  hand 
must  not  be  touched." 

"  It  is  not  very  long,"  said  Mrs.  Lohn, 
"since  I  took  the  little  silver  box  out  of 
her  hand,  once  when  she  was  in  a  deep 
sleep  from  morphine  ;  I  wanted  to  look  at 
it,  but  the  thing  cannot  be  opened  ;  turn  it 
whichever  way  you  will,  it  seems  as  jf  it 
were  hammered  together;  no  lock,  no 
spring  can  be  found ;  I  think  it  will  have 
to  be  broken  open." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  Liane,  and 
left  the  house  in  haste  to  prepare  herself  to 
accompany  her  husband  to  the  court  con- 
cert, he  having  earnestly  entreated  her  to 
go  with  him. 

That  evening  Liane  appeared  in  the 
brilliant  concert  hall  of  the  palace  in  her 
bridal  attire,  leaning  on  her  husband's  arm. 
Great  was  the  sensation  in  court,  for  in 
spite  of  her  high  descent,  this  marriage  bad 
always  been  regarded  as  a  mesalliance.  It 
was  .said  she  was  only  a  housekeeper  and 
govemes.s,  homely,  overgrown,  red-haired 
and  freckled,  and  that  he  therefore  never 
appeared  in  public   with  her.     Now  she 
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came,  pale  indeed,  but  strikingly  beautiful, 
and  with  proud  composure  of  manner,  into 
the  midst  of  this  brlHiant  assemblage.  The 
general  astonishment  was  indescribable, 
amounting  almost  to  consternation  in  the 
Duchess,  at  sight  of  her  rival  thus  publicly 
acknowledged,  as  it  were.  Mainau  intro- 
duced his  wife  to  many  of  the  most  noble 
and  respected  ladies  in  the  assemblage, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Duchess  spoke 
of  his  intended  retirement,  with  his  family, 
to  his  distant  estate  in  Frauken.  Every- 
where this  news  excited  the  greatest  sur- 
prise, as  it  had  been  universally  reported 
and  believed  that  the  petition  for  a  divorce 
was  on  its  way  to  Rome ;  but  the  Duchess, 
incredulous,  regarded  it  only  as  some  new 
caprice  on  his  part.  The  concert  over,  she 
opened  the  ball  which  followed  with  Mai- 
nau for  her  chosen  partner,  and  seized  the 
opportunity  to  retire  with  him,  on  the  plea 
of  fatigue,  to  the  conservatory. 

"  You  play  your  new  role  incomparably 
well.  Baron  Mainau,"  said  she,  when  they 
were  alone. 

"  May  I  be  informed  what  is  the  name 
of  the  piece  which  the  court  performs,  and 
in  which  I  participate  without  being  aware 
or  it  ?  " 

"  Mephistophiles  !  Not  we  play ;  for 
that  we  are  too  depressed,  too  weary,  too 
inelastic,  thanks  to  inward  wearing  con- 
flicts. Must  I  really  inform  you  that  in  the 
hall  yonder,  people  are  whispering  that  to- 
day the  second  act  of  the  drama,  *  Revenge,* 
will  be  performed  ? " 

"  Perfectly  cooled  revenge  has  no  second 
act ;  it  dies  like  the  bee,  at  the  moment 
when  it  inserts  the  sting,"  said  Mainau. 

The  Duchess  looked  at  him  with  flash- 
ing eyes. 

"  Ah  !  pardon !  Then  the  good  people 
yonder  were  mistaken.  Well,  then,  anoth- 
er motive.  But  that  which  you  in  a  mo- 
mentaj-y  caprice  might  wish  to  impose  upon 
us,  is  as  little  credited  as  one  could  be- 
lieve the  magnificent  pomegranate  tree  yon- 
der, with  its  fiery  red  blossoms,  feels  an 
inclination  to  root  itself  in  glacier  ice. 
This  blonde  Countess  Juliane  may  awe  you 
with  her  scholarly  mien,  and  her  bit  of  la- 
boriously engrafted  scientific  knowledge, 
but  such  a  woman  is  never  really  loved,^^ 


"  You  speak  of  that  passion  which  I  also 
once  felt,"  replied  Mainau,  coldly ;  it  an- 
gered him  to  hear  these  lips  speak  thus 
the  beloved  name.  "How  little  root  it 
then  really  took  is  most  strikingly  proved 
by  its  having  so  completely  died  out.  And 
now  I  will  tell  Your  Highness  why  I  am 
here  to-day,  accompanied  by  this  *  blond 
Countess  Juliane.*  It  is  no  act  of  revenge, 
but  of  penance ;  a  public  apology  to  my  in- 
jured wife." 

The  princely  lady  laughed  loud. 

"Pardon!"  she  exclaimed,  breathless, 
as  if  half  choking  with  laughter ;  "  but  the 
picture  was  too  effectively  drawn.  The 
bold  duellist,  or  as  some  say,  bully,  —  par- 
don !  —  the  brave  soldier,  the  feared  mock- 
er and  denier  of  female  virtue,  doing  pen- 
ance before  the  Countess  with  the  red 
braids!  Years  hence  people  will  amuse 
themselves  over  this  lion  who  piously  sits 
down  before  the  distaflL" 

He  stepped  back  from  her.  Above  this 
forehead  rested  the  sacred  crown  of  the 
sovereign ;  in  her  hand  was  it  was  laid  to 
decide,  during  the  minority  of  the  princes, 
over  the  weal  and  the  woe,  the  life  and  the  . 
death  of  the  people  ;  and  there  she  stood, 
shaking  with  bacchant  laughter,  bare 
even  of  the  dignity  which  the  simplest 
peasant  woman  knows  how  to  preserve. 

"  Your  Highness,  the  duellist,  or  bully, 
does  not  need  much  real  courage,"  said  he, 
frowning ;  "  far  more  strength  of  will  and 
self- conquest  does  it  cost,  for  instance,  for 
the  mocker  Mainau,  the  frivolous  despiser 
of  women,  to  acknowledge  a  change  in  his 
feelings,  to  show  to  *  the  good  people  yon- 
der,' that  the  jealous  champion  of  conven- 
ience-marriages has  no  more  ardent  wish 
than  to  woo  successfully  his  own  wife. 
But  this  atonement  I  owe  to  *  the  blond 
Countess  Juliane,*  to  the  pure  maiden  with 
the  enthusiastic  artist-soul,  with  the  un- 
daunted original  thoughts.  This  is  a  self- 
imposed  penance  before  I  allow  myself  to 
appropriate  my  new  happiness." 

A  pause  ensued. 

"  I  wish  I  could  undo  all  the  follies  of 
my  life,**  said  he ;  "  there  is  so  much  of 
which  I  must  be  ashamed,  because  it  is  an 
offence  to  all  noble  and  chivalrous  feeling. 
My  innermost  nature   I   certainly  canno^ 
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change ;  I  hate  those  who  hate  me,  and 
the 'milk  of  human  kindness'  will  never 
soften  my  pulses ;  but  nevertheless  I  re- 
pent where  I  have  been  too  wild  in  my  re- 
venge. Your  Highness,  I  earnestly  hope 
that  peace  and  happiness  may  enter  there, 
where  I  once  sought  only  to  bring  down 
curses  and  evils." 

The  D  uchess  turned  around  with  an  al- 
tered face. 

"  Ah  I  who  tells  you,  then,  my  Baron 
Mafnau,  that  I  am  not  happy  ?  "  she  asked, 
with  scornful  voice,  proudly  drawing  up 
her  graceful  figure,  and  suddenly  looking  as 
if  she  stood  beside  her  throne,  and  gave 
audience  to  a  subject:  the  attitude  of  a 
sovereign  was  gained,  but  not  the  look; 
irom  her  black  eyes  broke  the  flashing  fire 
of  the  infuriated  woman.  "  Happy  }  I  am 
so !  I  may  set  my  foot  upon  those  whom 
I  ardently  hate,  for  I  have  power.  I  can 
interfere  to  destroy,  where  the  dream  of 
bliss  has  been  dreamed,  for  I  have  power. 
To  a  proud,  ambitious  woman,  to  be  pow- 
erful means  to  be  happy.  Remember  that, 
Baron  Mainau.  Your  pious  wish  was  per- 
fectly superfluous,  as  you  yourself  must 
say.    Adieu." 

Passing  out,  she  met  Liane. 

"  My  dear  Madame  Mainau,  they  are 'go- 
ing to  carry  you  away  frofn  us,"  said  she. 
"  You  are  in  truth  called  upon  to  embrace 
husband  and  home  *  with  gentle  yet  strong 
arms.'  Hold  fast,  lest  the  phantom  escape 
you  at  the  moment  when  you  find  yourself 
securest.  The  butterfly  must  be  on  the 
wing;  it  is  a  necessity  of  its  life.  And 
now  good  luck  to  you  on  your  way,  fair 
bride ! " 

The  Marshal  had  carefully  watched  the 
events  of  the  evening,  and  was  trembling 
or  the  effect  upon  himself ;  humbly  ap- 
proaching the  evidently  offended  duchess, 
he  besought  her  to  believe  that  he  did  not 
approve  his  nephew's  conduct,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  she  would  deign  still 
to  visit  Schonwerth  as  before. 

"Her  von  Mainau,"  she  coldly  inter- 
rupted, "  I  hear  the  recent  storm  has  blown 
down  your  magnificent  banyan, — it  was  that 
chiefly,  as  you  will  remember,  that  attract- 
ed me  to  your  place,  —  gone,  gone  !  Be- 
sides, I  must  confess,  that  to  this  hour,  I 
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cannot  repress  a  shudder  of  horror  at  the 
remembrance  of  that  dreadful  powder-af- 
fair, when  the  crown-prince  and  his  broth- 
er came  within  a  hair  of  losing  their  lives 
on  their  grounds.  You  will  comprehend 
that  years  must  pass  before  a  mother's 
heart  recovers  from  such  a  shock." 

The  stricken  Marshal,  with  ashy  face 
and  tottering  knees,  looked  after  her  as 
she  swept  past  him.  Incomprehensible ! 
Unheard-of!  Disgraced  I  Could  it  be? 
He,  who  would  have  given  body  and  soul 
to  the  evil  one  himself  rather  than  experi- 
ence such  a  calamity !  Soon  the  precious 
news  circulated  through  the  half,  and  hun- 
dreds of  eyes  and  fingers  were  directed 
towards  the  unfortunate  Marshal,  who  soon 
disappeared. 

Just  behind  the  Marshal's  carriage  fol- 
lowed the  equipage  with  the  grey  span 
from  the  gates  of  the  ducal  palace. 

"  My  mission  is  fulfilled ;  now  I  may 
carry  my  bride  home,"  whispered  Mainau 
to  Liane,  as  he  lifted  her  into  the  carriage. 

As  Liane  alighted  at  Schonwerth  Castle, 
and  Mainau  was  busy  giving  orders  to  a 
servant,  Mrs.  Lohn  noiselessly  approach- 
ing, whispered: 

**  An  hour  ago  all  was  over,  my  lady ;  the 
priest  has  returned  to  the  castle  ;  he  may 
demand  the  jewels  this  very  night  by  the 
Marshal's  order, — it  was  so  the  other  time." 

"  I  will  come,"  was  the  reply. 

And  Mrs.  Lohn  retired  unseen  ;  while 
Liane  and  Mainau  entered  their  own  apart- 
ments, where  the  former  knew  she  must 
repeat  the  painful  narrative  which  she  had 
heard  that  day,  and  then,  accompanied  by 
her  husband,  go  to  the  India  house  to  take 
the  important  document.  But  with  sur- 
prise they  found  in  Liane's  room  the  Mar- 
shal awating  them  ;  he  gave  Liane  a  slight 
apology  for  the  intrusion,  thjn  turning  to 
his  nephew,  commenced  a  violent  tirade 
against  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  forbid- 
ding him  first  to  address  him  longer  as 
"  uncle,"  declaring  that  he  never  wished  to 
associate  again  with  one  who  had  brought 
such  misfortune  upon  him,  as  the  loss  of 
his  sovereign's  favor.  Mainau  at  first  at- 
tempted to  remonstrate,  and  to  remind  his 
uncle  that  he  was  cutting  himself  off  from 
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all  which  could  give  his  old  age  an  aim  or 
an  interest  But  the  old  gentleman,  in  a 
fury  at  his  undeserved  disgrace,  as  all 
termed  it,  cried  out : 

**  I  am  losing  the  light  of  my  eyes,  the 
breath  of  my  life.  I  shall  die  if  this  — 
this  fearful  disgrace  —  la»ts  even  a  month. 
How  you  think  of  these  things  is  your 
business.  I  do  not  care  for  your  opinion. 
One  thing  only  will  induce  me  ever  to 
meet  you  again.  My  grandchild,  the  child 
of  my  only  daughter,  " 

'*  Is  my  son,'*  interrupted  Mainau,  turn- 
ing towards  him  with  perfect  composure. 
"  Of  course,  he  remains  with  me." 

"  Not  at  all !  At  first  you  may  carry 
him  with  you  to  Franken,' — that,  to  be 
sure,  I  cannot  prevent;  but  after  a  few 
months  you  will  learn  what  it  means,  thus 
insolently  to  defy  those  having  authority 
in  temporal  and  spiritual  goverment'' 

/'  I  could  almost  be  afraid,''  said  Mainau, 
with  contempteous  irony,  <*  if  I  did  not 
stand  upon  my  own  feet.  I  know  where 
you  will  plant  the  lever.  Because  I  have 
given  my  Catholic-baptized  child  a  Protest- 
ant mother,  and  a  liberal  theological  student 
for  a  tutor,  the  Church  is  justified  in  re-  < 
claiming,  that  is,  saving,  the  soul  belonging 
to  her.  The  rights  of  the  father,  of  course, 
are  not  to  be  considered  by  the  side  of 
those  of  the  Papal  chair.  Who  then  will 
dispute  about  such  an  unimportant  trifle  in 
a  time  when  the  deasions  of  worldly 
rulers,  and  the  resolves  of  the  nation's  re- 
presentatives, are  ignored  by  Rome  like  so 
many  baubles !  I  could  place  m}self  in 
the  ranks  where  the  embittered  strife 
against  clerical  assumptions  has  broken 
out,  if  I  did  not  prefer,  as  single  opponent, 
to  await  the  black-coated  troop  alone  here 
on  the  ground  marked  out  —  let  them 
pome  ! " 

The  Marshal  became  more  infuriated 
still  at  the  bold  stand  taken  by  his  nephew, 
and,  blinded  by  his  passion,  hinted  at  their 
intention  of  summoning  a  medical  counsel 
to  declare  Baron  Mainau  insane,  and  in- 
capable of  having  charge  of  his  son,  so 
many  of  his  actions  of  late  having  been  of 
such  an  extraordinary  character  as  to  ex- 
cite apprehensions  on  the  part  of  his 
friei^ds.    Tlie  Marshal's  arrogant  presump- 


tion showed  only  too  distinctly  that  he  could 
well  boast,  as  he  did,  of  mighty  powers  in 
his  favor  for  his  unjustifiable  demands  to 
have  sole  possession  of  his  grandchild,  and 
Liane  felt  the  need  of  instant  action  ;  the 
miserable  courtier,  with  the  murderous 
hands,  must  suffer  to-day  a  second  defeat, 
and  now  through  his  own  offences ;  and 
she  hastily  left  the  room  to  go  to  the  India 
house.  She  passed  quickly  through  the 
garden,  and  knocked  gently  at  the  locked 
door.  A  careful  hand  pushed  slightly  aside 
the  curtains  of  the  closely  covered  win- 
dows, and  quickly  Mrs.  Lohn  appeared  at 
the  door. 

*Mf  the  black  coat  had  come,  he  should 
not  have  entered,"  she  whispered,  bolting 
the  door.  With  gentle  hand  she  turned 
back  the  sheet,  covering  the  body,  and 
softly  raised  the  small  head,  while  Liane, 
with  trembling  hands,  took  off  the  chain, 
and  as  gently  removed  the  little  silver 
locket  from  the  cold  fingers ;  they  no 
longer  offered  lesistance.  Then  placing 
the  chain  on  her  own  neck,  she  liid  the 
mysterious  locket  in  her  bosom. 

^To-morrow,"  she  said,  with  choking 
voice,  and  went  out 

A  strange  depression,  an  inexplicable 
feeling,  as  if,  with  the  cold  silver  on  her 
bosom,  she  was  taking  her  own  destruc- 
tion to  herself^  almost  overcame  her  ;  there 
was  an  ominous  stillness  around  her ;  she 
shuddered  as  she  descended  the  steps,  yet 
felt  ashamed  to  go  back,  and  disturb  Mrs. 
Lohn,  who  had  again  bolted  the  door,  and 
ask  her  to  accompany  her,  Yet  she  must 
no  longer  delay ;  every  second  of  time  was 
important 

She  Hew  down  the  steps,  and  through 
the  rose-bushes  ;  there,  —  there  stood  the 
dreaded  man,  whose  neighborhood  she  had 
felt,  as  the  bird  does  its  deadly  enemy's,  — 
there  stooo  the  black-robed  figure,  with 
the  pale,  wasted  features,  and  the  shaven 
spot  glimmering  strangely  among  the  dark 
locks,  as  he  gravely  bowed  his  head  to 
her.  At  the  hrst  moment  terror  almost 
congealed  her  blood,  but  then  a  feeling  of 
bitterness,  of  anger,  such  as  she  never  be- 
fore knew,  rose  within  her ;  and  this  feel- 
ing conquered,  making  her  hard  and  un- 
sparing.   Drawing  her  dress  up  with  aa 
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expressive  gesture  as  if  not  even  the  hem 
of  her  garments  should  touch  this  who 
crossed  her  path,  she  stepped  aside  and 
would  have  passed  him  without  noticing 
his  greeting ;  but  he  prevented  her,  even 
going  so  far  as  to  lay  his  hand  on  her  un- 
covered arm  ;  turning  pale  to  the  very  lips 
at  this  contact,  and  flinging  off  his  hand 
with  a  violent  movement,  she  took  up  her 
flowing  lace  sleeves,  and  repeatedly  wiped 
the  spot  which  his  Angers  had  touched. 

•*  Merciless  !  "  he  cried.  "  You  come 
from  a  djring  woman  ~ '' 

"  From  a  dead  woman,  sir  priest ;  from 
one  who  died  in  heathenism,  and  therefore, 
as  we  Christians  say,  is  dead,  body  and 
soul.  Does  God  really  accept  human  souls 
from  the  priest's  hands  ?  only  may  these 
hands  defraud  and  shrink  from  nothing 
which  can  bring  down  souls  like  footballs 
under  the  feet  of  priestly  power  ?  Step  out 
of  my  way,  sir  !  To  the  genuine  ministers 
of  Christianity  I  submit  myself  with  rever- 
erence,  and,  God  be  thanked,  we  have 
such  !  But  you,  yourself,  have  let  me  look 
into  your  corrupt  cards ;  not  a  trace  of 
consecration  lies  on  your  forehead,  and 
therefore  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  theo-v 
retical  phrases  which  I  have  just  heard 
from  you.    Let  me  pass !  ** 

"Why  this  haste?"  he  asked,  scorn- 
fully, but  yet  in  a  tone  of  great  excitement. 
"  You  will  return  in  time  enough  to  see  the 
irremediable  breach  completed  between 
uncle  and  nephew,  to  see  the  interesting 
Baron  Mainau  throw  off  all  old  bands  and 
relations  in  order  to  belong  exclusively  to 
you!'' 

Ah,  he  had  been  standing  under'*the  pil- 
lars before  the  glass-door,  and  listening  to 
the  dispute,  and  had  then  followed  her,  as 
on  that  first  night !  At  this  moment  she 
succeeded  in  passing  him,  but  necessarily 
stepped  on  the  grassy  shore  of  the  pond, 
because  he  also  pressed  forward  close  be- 
side her. 

"  Yes,  exclusively  to  you,  my  lady ! "  he 
repeated,  sharply.  "Your  yesterday's  threat 
to  leave  here  has,  without  doubt,  brought 
him  to  your  feet ;  how  and  when,  I  would 
give  a  limb  of  my  body,  if  I  knew  that 
But  in  the  concert-room  to-night  I  saw 
your  triumph  shine  in  your  beautifnl  face  ; 


you  are  proud  of  it,  —  how  long?  *The 
butterfly  must  be  on  the  wing,'  said  the 
Duchess ;  he  must  fly,  the  brilliant  crea- 
ture, that  the  world  may  admire  the  chang- 
ing variety  of  colors  in  his  original  nature, 
/  say.  One  year  of  this  dreamed-of,  proud 
happiness,  I  give  you ;  not  a  day  longer.'' 

"  Well,  then,"  she  replied,  her  eyes 
beaming,  and  her  head  proudly  lifted.  ,  In 
her  continued  avoidance  of  the  priest,  who 
pressed  towards  her,  she  gradually  came 
closer  to  the  edge  of  the  pond  ;  there  she 
stood  still,  her  hands  clasped  ardently  on 
her  breast,  and  on  her  moon-lighted  £eice  an 
expression  of  great  happiness.  "  One  sin- 
gle year,  then !  But  a  year  full  of  un- 
speakable bliss  !  I  love  him,  —  I  shall 
love  him  to  all  eternity,  and  gratefully  ac- 
cept from  him  this  one  year  of  reciprocated 
love." 

A  half-suppressed  cry,  such  as  only  rage 
and  despair  can  utter,  came  from  the  breast 
of  the  priest. 

"You  deceive  yourself"  said  he,  "in 
order  to  palliate  your  satiated  Trachcnberg 
pride,  that  this  Mainau  lies,  for  one  mo- 
ment, really  submissive  at  your  feet.  You 
cannot  love  him  who  often  enough,  in  my 
presence  and  that  of  others,  has  treated 
you  with  the  most  cutting  coldness  ;  who 
has  shown  the  whole  world  that  it  is  re- 
pugnant to  him  to  touch  your  fair  form  with 
even  his  breath;  he  has  offended  you,  as  a 
man  cannot  more  shamefully  oflend  a  wo- 
man, —  and  that  you  have  never  felt  ?  Has 
it  never  exasperated  you,  and  at  times 
driven  the  flush  of  humiliation  into  your 
face?  Look  down  into  this  clear  mirror 
here,"  he  pointed  to  the  transparent  water, 
which  almost  washed  her  satin  slippers, 
"  look  into  your  own  eyes  there !  You  can* 
not  repeat  that  for  his  momentary,  conde- 
scending caprice  you  will  bestow  upon  him 
the  great  gift  of  your  love." 

She  really  did  look  down  into  the  water^. 
from  nameless  fear  of  the  eyes-  which, 
glowed  thus  at  hers. 

"  You  love  this  pond,  fair  lady,"  said  he, 
in  a  strangely  hollow  tone,  as.  if  speaking 
of  some  mystery.  "  You  betray  to*  me  that 
you  far  prefer  its  soft  waves  to  a  contact 
with  me.  See,  how  it  entices,  how  it  fawns^ 
upon  ywi !  "^^  .  . 
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Shuddering,  she  looked  up  in  wild  dis- 
tress into  his  face. 

"Are  you  afraid  of  me?"  he  asked, 
with  a  sardonic  smile-  "  I  do  not  want 
anything  from  you  but,  in  sight  of  this 
pure,  clear  mirror,  the  declaration  that  you 
are  not  so  filled  with  affection  for  that  man, 
and  with  abhorrence  for  me,  as  you  would 
try  to  convince  me." 

She  summoned  all  her  courage  and 
strength  of  will.  n 

"Insolent!  Why  do  you  presume  to 
demand  this  explanation  of  me  ?  I  am  a 
Protestant,  and  you  are  not  my  father  con- 
fessor ;  I  am  the  mistress  ot  Schonwertb, 
and  you  are  a  guest ;  I  am  a  woman  who 
keeps  her  given  word,  and  you  are  a  per- 
jured priest.  I  could  simply  let  you  feel 
my  pride,  and  silently  leave  you,  but  be- 
cause you  stand  threatening  before  me,  you 
shall  know  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  you  ; 
that  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul  I  despise 
you,  even  because  you  so  coarsely  seek  to 
contest  and  desecrate  the  first  and  only 
love  of  a  woman's  heart." 

She  started  to  go,  but  two  arms  were 
thrown  around  her. 

**  If  /may  not,  then  he,  too,  shall  never 
touch  you,"  he  murmured  in  her  ear. 

She  would  have  screamed,  but  hot  lips 
were  pressed  wildly  upon  hers,  —  then  a 
violent  push,  and  the  fair,  slender  figure 
fell  headforemost  into  the  water. 

A  fearful  scream  resounded  through  the 
air,  but  not  from  the  tailing  woman.  Out 
of  the  grove  rushed  one  of  the  housemaids, 
followed  by  the  forester,  Dammer. 

"We  have  seen  all,  miserable  murderer ! " 
she  screamed,  wildly,  spreading  out  her 
arms  to  detain  the  fleeing  priest.  "  Help  ! 
help  !  Stop  him !  "  With  a  single  blow 
the  madly  hurrying  priest  pushed  the  girl 
aside,  and  disappeared  in  the  woods. 

Meanwhile  Dammer  ran  towards  the 
pond,  hastily  stripped  ofi  his  coat  and 
plunged  in:  he  swam  well,  and  Liane's 
stiff  brocade  supported  her  for  the  moment. 
Still  she  was  about  sinking  for  the  second 
time  as  he  reached  her,  and  grasping  her 
arm,  succeeded  slowly  but  securely  in 
bringing  her  to  the  shore ;  the  screams  ot 
the  girl  had  been  heard  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  castle  and  in  the  India  house,  and  ser- 
vants were  at  hand  to  help  in  lifting  the 


half-unconscious  body  from  the  wa'cr. 
The  house-maid,  who  had  seen  the  whole 
affair,  in  an  excited  voice  related  to  the 
horrified  servants  what  had  happened,  and 
the  cries  and  lamentations  of  her  hearers 
soon  aroused  Liane. 

"  Quiet,  quiet,  Mrs.  Lohn ! "  she  whis- 
pered, raising  her  head.  "Your  master 
must  not  be  alarmed." 

Then  with  a  lovely  smile  she  warmly 
grasped  the  hand  of  htr  rescuer,  and  with 
an  energetic  movement,  placed  herself  on 
her  feel.  Dizzy,  and  trembling  in  every 
limb,  she  yet  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
castle  again,  followed  by  the  indignant 
crowd  of  servants.  Here  all  was  confu- 
sion ;  the  remaining  servants  knew  only 
something  fearful  had  taken  place,  for  loud 
screams  had  been  heard,  the  lackeys  had 
suddenly  disappeared,  the  coachman  de- 
clared he  saw  His  Reverence,  panting  for 
breath  and  arms  swinging  wild,  rush  across 
the  courtyard  and  disappear  behind  the 
north  wing  of  the  castle;  loud,  angry 
voices  were  heard  in  their  lady's  apart- 
menta,  and  now  here  she  came  herself, — 
pale,  with  water  dripping  from  her  long 
braids  adown  her  silver  dress,  while  a 
broad,  wet  stripe  was  left  on  the  stone  floor 
where  she  walked.  What  could  it  all 
mean  ?  Hannah,  trembling,  followed  her 
mistress  to  her  dressing-room,  and  wiped 
her  hair,  then  quickly  took  off  the  wet  gar- 
ments, and  threw  over  her  shoulders  a 
black  dress.  All  this  time  in  the  adjoining 
room  were  heard  the  angry  voices  of  uncle 
and  nephew. 

"  My  lady,  do  not  go  in  there,"  said  Han- 
nah, as  Liane  stepped  to  the  door;  hot, 
trembling  fingers  pushed  back  the  detain- 
ing hand,  and  pointed  to  the  opposite  door. 
The  girl  went  out  and  heard  the  door  bolt- 
ed behind  her. 

"  Leo  shall  yet  be  mine,"  the  Marshal 
was  saying.  "Besides  you  have  a  com- 
pensation,—  your  adopted  son,  Gabriel! 
ha  !  ha !  ha ! " 

The  door  opened  and  Liane  entered  and 
stood  opposite  the  chair  where  sat  the  old 
gentleman,  laughing  mockingly. 

"Gabriers  mother  is  dead,"  said  she. 

"  Let  her  go  to  h^ll,"  screamed  the  Mar- 
shal, in  a  fury. 

"  She  had  a  soul  as  well  as  you,  and  God 
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is  merciful ! "  exclaimed  Liane,  the  blood 
returning  to  her  cheeks.  "You  are  a  strict 
Catholic,  Sir  Marshal,  and  \now  that  he 
is  an  incorruptible  judge.  May  you  even 
throw  into  the  scale  the  steadily  maintained 
nimbus  of  the  nobleman,  the  stern  exercise 
of  the  obligations  of  your  rank,  they  will 
yet  be  tound  too  light.  Where  a  judge  has 
to  decide,  there  must  also  be  accusers,  and 
sAe  stands  now  before  him  and  points  to 
the  finger-marks  on  her  neck." 

The  Marshal  had  at  first  bowed  with  af- 
tected  gallantry,  and  with  indescribable 
malice  smiled  on  the  speaker.  But  at  the 
last  words  he  fell  back :  as  his  lower  jaw 
dropped  in  the  sudden  schock,  and  left  his 
impertinently  curled  mouth  open,  he  looked 
as  if  the  hand  of  death  had  suddenly  sur- 
prised him.  Mainau,  forgetful  of  all  else 
at  sight  of  his  wife  entering  again  so 
strangely  changed  in  appearance  and  voice, 
came  forward,  and  putting  his  arm  around 
her,  drew  her  towards  the  lamp-light,  but 
started  back  in  terror. 

"What  is  this  ?"  he  cried.  "  Your  hair 
is  dripping  with  water.  What  has  hap- 
pened, Liane  ?    I  will  know." 

"  My  lady  is  sick  ! "  exclaimed  the  Mar- 
shal m  a  hollow  voice  ;  he  was  again  erect 
in  his  chair,  and  with  an  expressive  ges- 
ture, pointed  to  his  forehead. 

"  I  saw  it  at  once  in  her  pompous,  the. 
atrical  manner,  and  her  last  words  fully 
confirm  it,  ihat  the  lady  is  suffering  from 
nervous  affection,  that  is,  visions.  Order 
a  physician ! " 

With  a  cold,  contemptuous  smile  Liane 
turned  away  from  him  and  grasped  Mai- 
nau's  hand. 

*•  You  shall  know  all  by  and  by,  Raoul. 
I  have  already  intimated  to  you  that  I  have 
something  of  great  moment  to  tell  you. 
The  dead  woman  in  the  India  house — " 

"  Ah  !  there  is  the  spectre  again  I " 
langhed  the  Marshal,  gaily.  "  Where  have 
you  really  seen  the  phantom,  my  lady  ?  " 

"  Before  the  door  of  the  red  room,  Sir 
Marshal.  A  man  held  his  hands  about  the 
slender  neck  of  the  bayadere,  and  pressed 
her  throat  till  she  fell  on  the  floor  for 
dead." 

"  Liane  ! "  cried  Mainau,  still  believing 
sooner  in  a  sudden  insanity  of  this  beloved 


being  than  in  a  murderous  assault  in  his 
honorable  Schonwerth. 

At  the  same  moment  the  Marshal  arose. 

"  I  am  going.  I  cannot  look  at  insane 
people." 

"  Be  at  ease,  Raoul.  I  will  prove  to  you 
that  I  am  not  insane,"  said  Liane,  releasing 
herself  from  him,  and  stepping  nearer  to 
the  old  gentleman. 

Her  mild,  lovely  face  seemed  suddenly 
petrified  into  decision  and  severity. 

"Sir  Marshal,  that  man  followed  the 
handsome  Indian  by  night  through  the  gar- 
den, in  order  to  win  her  from  the  poor  dy- 
ing man  in  the  red  room  ;  she  was  forced 
to  flee  from  him  behind  locks  and  bolts. 
Look  there,  Raoul  1 "  and  she  pointed  to 
the  Marshal,  who  was  sunk  back  as  if 
crushed.  "Herr  von  Mainau  wishes  to  take 
your  child  from  you,  under  the  pretence 
that  the  one  honorable,  spotless  man  of  the 
family  should  educate  the  only  young  bear- 
er of  the  name,  but  his  hand  has  once 
been  raised  in  violence  against  a  human 
life,  and  the  intrigue  by  which  Gabriel  and 
his  mother  were  denounced  throws  inef- 
faceable stains  on  <the  nobleman's  nimbus.' 
You  can  quietly  await  his  threatencrd  pro- 
ceedures ;  Leo  will  never  be  given  to  his 
charge." 

"  The  tableau  of  my  crimes,  fair  lady,  is 
famously  displayed,"  said  the  Marshal, 
arousing  himself  once  more.  "  I  always 
said  these  women  with  the  red  hair  are 
very  devils  in  cooly  contrived  intrigue. 
By  the  thousand  1  what  a  piquant  scene ! 
And  that  is  portrayed  with  theatrical  effect 
in  a  hastily  assumed  black  mourning  dress, 
which,  by  the  way,  makes  you  look  as  pale 
and  homely  as  a  ghost ! " 

"  Uncle,  not  a  word  more  !  '*  exclaimed 
Mainau,  exasperated,  and  for  the  first  time 
pointing  to  the  door. 

"  Fine !  fine  !  I  shall  go  when  it  suits 
me.  But  now  /  am  attacked,  and  owe  it  to 
myself  to  throw  some  light  on  this  story. 
What  makes  you  meet  me  so  suddenly, 
with  such  triumphant  and  defiant  air,  my 
lady,  I  can  easily  conceive.  While  we 
were  disputing  here,  you,  tull  ot  a  pardon- 
able curiosity,  went  over  there  to  see  *  the 
unfortunate  woman  *  die.  That  gives  a 
charming  nervous  excitement,  that  cajoles 
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that  diabolical  trait  in  the  female  nature 
that  loves  the  shudder  of  horror." 

"  I  beg  you,  Raoul,  do  nothing  which  you 
will  afterwards  repent,"  cried  Liane,  fling- 
ing her  arms  around  Mainau,  who,  almost 
beside  himself,  was  about  to  rush  at  the 
venemous  speaker. 

"  The  female  nature,"  repeated  the  old 
gentleman,  with  a  malicious  smile,  as  Mai- 
nau,*stamping  with  fury,  turned  his  back 
upon  him.  '*  Possibly  the  paralyzed  tongue 
of  the  *  poor  bayadere  *  —  such  things  have 
happened  —  has  recovered  motion  in  the 
delirium  of  death,  has  prated  confused 
stuff,  —  very  possible  even.  But  what  sen- 
sible person  accepts  such  for  truth,  or 
makes  out  of  such  wonderful  matter  dis- 
honoring accusations  ?  " 

<*  Go  on,  Liane ;  I  tear  his  noble  associ- 
ciates  will  have  to  hear  things  which  bring 
to  miserable  disgrace  the  conception  of 
born  nobility,"  said  Mainau,  cuttingly. 
"  But  speak  to  me.  You  hear,  the  Marshal 
has  nqthing  to  do  with  the  affair,  but  1  am 
in  a  fever  of  anxiety  to  know  more." 

''The  woman  in  the  India  house  was 
dead  when  I  went  there.  For  thirteen 
years  not  an  intelligible  word  has  passed 
her  lips,  and  so,  also,  she  died,"  replied 
Liane.  She  was  for  a  moment  silent,  and 
closed  her  eyes;  dizziness  overcame  her 
again,  but  supporting  herself  on  the  table, 
she  continued :  "  What  I  have  to  say  I 
know  from  a  witness,  who,  since  Uncle 
Gisbert*s  return  from  India,  has  lived  in 
Schonwerth,  —  a  witness  who  does  not  talk 
idly,  but  knows  well  ihat  what  is  asserted 
must,  if  necessary,  be  sworn  to." 

Liane  continued  her  account,  speaking 
to  Mainau  as  if  the  Marshal  were  not  pres- 
ent ;  exclamations  of  anger,  epithets  of 
abuse,  and  malicious  laughing  on  his  part, 
could  not  deter  her ;  but  as  she  continued 
to  relate,  more  minutely  still,  the  interview 
at  the  death-bed,  he  became  uneasy,  and 
would  have  left  the  room,  but  Mainau*s 
taunts  were  too  severe,  and  he  unwillingly 
remained,  until  she  told  of  the  dying  man's 
impressing  the  stamp,  with  the  seal  ring, 
on  the  document. 

"  Lies  !  infamous  lies ! "  screamed  the 
old  gentleman 

"  Ah  I  "  cried  Mainau,  as  a  sudden  light 


broke  upon  him.  "Uficle,  the  Duchess 
and  her  attendants  can  testify  to  having 
seen  the  emerald  ring,  which  you  told  them 
was  solemnly  given  you  on  the  tenth  of 
September  by  Uncle  Gisbert.  And  that 
paper,  which  he  thus  sought  to  legalize, 
does  it  still  exist,  Liane  ?  " 

Silently,  with  trembling  hands,  Uane 
took  the  chain  from  her  neck  and  laid  it  in 
his  hand.  Mainau  was  indeed  obliged  to 
break  open  the  locket ;  there  lay  the  paper 
with  the  seals  impressed  upon  it,  just  as 
the  India  woman  had  laid  it  away  from  ber 
kissing. lips. 

*'  Addressed  to  me  ?  to  me  ? "  said  Mai- 
nau deeply  moved,  and  stepping  nearer  to 
the  lamp,  read  aloud  the  contents.  The 
dying  man  declared  in  the  beginning  that 
in  consequence  of  mental  and  bodily  weak- 
ness he  was  the  prisoner  of  his  brother 
and  the  priest.  Although  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  Indian  woman  was  faith- 
less, he  had  nevertheless  wished  to  be- 
queath property  to  her;  but  everything 
was  done  to  prevent  him  ;  even  the  physi- 
cian was  bribed,  and  always  ignored  his 
entreaty  for  a  legal  commission,  as  a  desire 
expressed  only  in  a  delirium  of  fever.  At 
such  moments  all  exerted  themselves  to 
paint,  in  the  blackest  colors,  the  transgres- 
sion, the  moral,  depravity  of  the  outcast 
woman,  and  the  culpability  of  his  relations 
to  her ;  and  he,  in  his  great  weakness,  oft- 
en through  hallucinations  excited  to  mad- 
ness, had  submitted.  But  now  he  knows 
that  he  has  been,  in  a  most  accursed  man- 
ner, deceived.  He  knows  that  a  son  has 
been  bom  to  him,  of  whose  existence  they 
had  never  spoken  to  him.  He  knows,  far- 
ther, that  his  brother  in  a  mad  passion, 
persecutes  this  wife  of  his  heart,  and  seeks 
to  deprive  her  of  even  the  smallest  share 
in  the  property,  in  order  to  bring  these  un- 
fortunates entirely  into  his  power.  Among 
all  the  villains  who  have  bound  him  in 
these  iron  chains,  not  one  seems  capable  of 
an  emotion  of  pity  for  him  ;  but  in  this 
moment  of  deep  desolation  he  recalls  to 
mind  his  young  nephew,  with  "  the  wild, 
hot  head,  but  generous  heart."  In  view  of 
approaching  death,  which  hourly  threatens 
him,  he  turns  to  him  with  his  last  entreaty, 
and  thereby  holds  it  his  duty  to  declare 
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that  the  Tndia  woman  was  spotless  ia  char- 
acter, and  no*,  as  has  been  said,  a  common 
dancing  girl  when  she  became  his.  Far- 
ther he  declares  the  little  Gabriel  to  be 
his  son,  and  implores  his  nephew  to  pro- 
tect these  two  unfortunate,  persecuted  be- 
ings, and  to  help  them  to  their  rights  by 
delivering  to  them  one-third  part  of  all  his 
property  undiminished,  and  to  recognize 
his  child,  giving  him  the  family  name  of 
the  father.  Mrs.  Lohn,  the  faithful  soul, 
shall,  for  security,  personally  deliver  this 
paper  to  his  nephew,  the  authencity  of 
which  he  thereby  vouches  by  placing  the 
emerald  ring,  immediately  after  stamping 
the  document,  in  the  '  faithless '  hands  of 
his  *  degenerate  *  brother." 

"  Fine  I  fine !  The  vagabond  has  paint- 
ed me  in  flattering  colors;  this  is  the 
thanks  lor  my  untiring  care,  my  many 
sleepless  nights,"  said  the  Marshal,  as  he 
arose  with  nervously  twitching  face,  while 
Mainau  placed  the  paper  in  his  vest  pock- 
et. "  He,  then,  was  an  unprincipled  fel- 
low to  the  very  last  breath,  and  the  two 
lying  women's  tongues  made  him  imbecile. 
Bah  !  I  only  am  angry  that  a  creature  like 
that  Lohn  dared  dupe  me ! " 

Mainau  stepped  aside  from  the  speaker, 
ostentatiously  showing  that  now  he  also 
regarded  every  connection  with  "  the  most 
honorable  and  respectable  man  in  the  fam- 
family  "  as  dissolved. 

<*  Shall  I,  as  Gisbert  Mainau's  empow- 
ered agent,  lay  this," —  he  pointed  signifi- 
cantly to  his  breast  pocket,  —  *' before  a 
court  of  justice  ?  " 

"  Eh  I  we  will  consider  the  matter ;  we 
have,  also,  our  documents.  It  will  be  seen 
who  conquers, — you,  with  that  trumpery 
paper,  or  the  Church,  with  the  writing  ly- 
ing in  the  rarity-casket  The  priest,  too, 
is  here,  a  different  witness  from  Mrs.  Lohn, 
the  housekeeper !  Hm !  I  believe  that  fa- 
mous paper  which  you  take  so  tenderly  to 
your  heart,  will  cost  you  more  headaches 
than  you  think  1  Meanwhile  look  to  your 
lady  there.  This  worthless  intrigue  which 
she,  with  such  amiable  readiness,  has  start- 
ed, seems  to  have  affected  her  very  power- 
fully." 

Already,  while  Mainau  read,  Liane  had 
felt  strange  nervous  shudders  thrilling  her 


whole  body ;  it  seemed,  too,  as  if  a  blood- 
red,  heaving  mist  filled  the  room,  in  its  mo- 
tion grotesquely  distorting  the  face  of  the 
Marshal  sitting  opposite  her.  Now  a  deep, 
icy  night  settled  upon  her ;  forcing  a  half- 
senseless  smile,  she  stretched  out  both 
hands  in  the  direction  where  Mainau  stood ; 
then,  with  a  low  cry,  fell  unconscious  and 
was  caught  in  his  arms.  Five  minutes  af- 
ser,  a  carriage  drove  rapidly  to  the  city  to 
bring  a  physician  to  the  sick  bed  of  the 
mistress  of  Schonwerth. 

For  weeks  there  was  a  hard  struggle  be- 
tween life  and  death,  over  this  hardly-tried 
young  creature's  bed  ;  but  at  last  the  phy- 
sicians gave  hope  again,  and  on  a  lovely 
autumn  day,  the  soft  breeze  stealing  in  at 
the  open  window,  aroused  a  sense  of  life  in 
her  once  more,  and  opening  her  eyes,  their 
first  intelligent  glance  fell  on  her  husband, 
sittmg  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  his  station 
since  the  hour  when  she  was  laid  here  un- 
conscious. It  had  been  a  new  and  terrible 
experience  in  the  life  of  the  selfish  pleas- 
ure-seeker. By  him,  his  support  and  en- 
courager,  Ulrica  had  stood,  having  been 
summoned  by  him  on  that  fearful  night. 
Only  a  few  whispered  words  were  allowed 
to-day,  but  steadily  Liane  progressed  in  her 
convalescence,  and  not  many  days  elapsed 
before,  leaning  on  her  husband's  arm,  she 
walked  once  more  through  her  apartments ; 
a  few  days  more  of  recovered  strength,  and, 
by  Mainau's  desire,  (he  feeling  wholly  un- 
equal to  the  task,)  Ulrica  briefly  informed 
Liane  of  what  had  followed  on  that  night 
of  horror,  relating  only  what  was  actually 
necessary  for  her  to  know  for  that  peace  of 
mind  so  essential  to  her  entire  recovery. 

The  old  Marshal,  she  said,  on  reaching 
the  vestibule  that  night,  found  the  alarmed 
servants  gathered  there,  and  after  reprov- 
ing them,  turned  to  his  valet  and  ordered 
him  to  request  the  priest  to  come  at  once 
to  his  apartment,  the  frightened  Auton  re- 
lated to  his  master  what  had  occurred,  and 
the  old  gentleman  was  obliged  to  be  as- 
sisted to  his  chamber,  but  not  to  his  bed ; 
he  packed  all  night,  only  stopping  at  times 
to  open  the  door  and  see  if  it  could  be  pos- 
sible that  the  priest  had  not  returned. 
The  next'  morning  early,  not  even  taking 
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leave  of  Leo,  he  rode  away  from  Scbon- 
werth,  and  the  only  sign  of  lite  which  \it 
gave  afterwards  was  to  claim,  through  his 
counsel,  one-third  of  the  property  of  his 
brother  Gisbert.  Schonwerth  was  to  be 
sold  at  once,  Mainau  finding  it  impossible 
to  bear  even  a  distant  sight  of  the  pond 
where  the  terrible  assault  had  been  made. 
"  And  we  are  to  take  you,  dearest,"  said 
Ulrica,  "  to  Rudisdorf,  where  you  may  fully 
recover.  Mainau  has  leased  it  for  a  term 
of  years,  and  I  go  now  to  set  the  new  fur- 
niture in  order  there.  Mamma  had  her 
choice  to  remain  there  or  go  to  Dresdren 
to  reside  permanently :  she  chose  the  latter 
at  once,  and  Mainau  will  provide  her  a 
home  in  that  city.  Mrs.  Lohn  accompa- 
nies us,  and  Gabriel  will  continue  under 
the  care  of  Leo's  tutor  until,  as  Herr  von 
Mainau,  he  goes  to  Dusseldorf  for  his  ar- 
tistic education.  And  still  more.  What 
do  you  think?  I,  Ulrica,  Countess  of 
Trachenberg,  have,  on  my  own  account, 
hired  of  the  creditors  the  large  farm  build- 
ings in  Rudisdorf,  in  order  to  establish  an 
extensive  flower  manufactory.  Mainau  en- 
tijely  approves  of  my  plan,  advances  me 
the  necessary  capital,  and  hopes  confident- 
ly with  me,  that  I  shall  succeed,  by  dili- 
gence and  energy,  in  freeing  gradually  our 
estate  from  the  blot  of  bankruptcy  which 


arrogance  and  extravagance  laid  upon  it 
God  grant  me  the  strength  for  jt ! " 

She  was  silent,  while  Liane,  with  clasped 
hands,  closed  eyes^  and  happy  smile,  lay 
scarce  breathing,  as  if  she  feared  even  a 
breath  might  disperse  all  these  lovely  pic- 
tures; but  one  dark  shadow  flitted  past 
her,  and  she  started  up. 

"  The  black  coat,  Ulrica  ?  " 

*'  He  has  vanished  without  the  slightest 
trace  ;  it  is  generally  believed  he  has  fled 
under  cloister  protection.  He  can  no  long- 
er trouble  you ;  be  at  ease.  He  can  never 
venture  again  in  public ;  the  aflair  created 
such  a  sensation,  and  the  whole  Protestant 
population  were  so  indignant,  that  even  his 
protectress,  the  Duchess,  has  found  it 
necessary  to  retire  for  some  time  to  Meran, 
*  for  the  benefit  of  her  weak  chest.* " 

Mainau  entered,  followed  by  the  two 
boys. 

"Raoul,  how  shall  I  thank  you?"  ex- 
claimed his  wife. 

He  laughed  as  he  seated  himself  beside 
her. 

^  You  thank  mi f  Ridiculous!.  I  have 
as  an  honest,  incorrigible  egotist,  with 
shrewd  consideration,  planned  everything 
for  a  happy  future ;  but  that  it  will  become 
as  divinely  beautiful  as  I  dream,  lies  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  my  second  wife,*^ 
Julia  A,  Spragui. 


Song. 

[From  the  Italian.] 

Gentle  and  balmy,  O  breeze  of  the  morning ! 

Fanning  my  cheek  like  the  wings  of  a  dove, 
Art  hovering  round  me  now  daylight  is  dawning. 

To  carry  a  greeting  to  one  that  I  love  ? 
Then  go !  breathe  the  breath  of  my  fond  kisses  o*er  her, 

Breathe  round  her  pillow  the  voice  of  my  sigh. 
But  oh,  do  not  whisper  that  still  I  adore  her, 

Lisp  not  the  tale  that  for  her  I  would  die ! 

Swallow  unmated,  in  loneliness  waking, 

Mourning  all  night  'neath  my  sheltering  eaves, 
Fly  to  her  window,  for  morning  is  breaking, 

And  sing  her  a  song  like  a  lover  that  grieves. 
Sweet  violets,  scatter  your  love-blossoms  o'er  her  I 

Recalling  my  sorrow  when  no  one  is  nigh. 
But  oh,  do  not  tell  her  that  still  I  adore  her, 

Breathe  not  the  ^le  that  for  her  I  would  die  ! 


Alice  K.  Sawyef, 
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Holland. 


A, 


Amsterdam;  B,  bonnets;  C, 
caps ;  D,  dykes  and  dairies ;  Z, 
Zuydef  Zee  ;  and  so  on  through  the  alpha- 
bet, every  letter  calls  up  a  picture  of  some- 
thing seen  during  my  happy  stay  in  Hol- 
land, and  every  picture  is  as  grotesque  and 
as  brilliantly  colored  as  the  illustrations  of 
a  child's  story  book ;  for  the  Dutch  love 
bright  colors. 

The  flattest  land  that  the  sun  ever  shone 
upon,  not  even  excepting  England  ;  canals 
long  and  short,  broad  and  narrow,  stretch- 
ing their  arms  through  the  land,  and  reach- 
ing here  and  there  around  it  and  about  it ; 
houses  that  might  date  from  any  long  ago 
century,  low  and  angular  in  the  country, 
and  in  the  city  rising  high  into  the  air  by 
Spanish  peaked  roofs ;  cathedrals,  large 
and  bare  and  whitewashed  :  idle  men,  and 
hard-working,  worn-looking  women ;  and 
an  all-pervading  air  of  neatness,  that  no 
amount  of  dirt  could  discourage  ;  all  these 
are  distinctive  features  of  Holland. 

Read  as  largely  as  one  may  of  Holland 
and  its  ways,  he  will  nevertheless  be  as- 
tonished when  he  sees  it  That  a  country 
can  lie  so  near  England  and  Scotland,  and 
yet  be  so  totally  unlike  them  in  everything 
is  singular.  No  doubt  the  physical  geog- 
raphy of  the  country  is  the  chief  difference, 
but  the  physical  organization  of  the  people 
is  hardly  less  different.  The  English  are 
often  stolid  enough,  but  the  stolidity  of  a 
Dutchman's  face  is  beyond  all  expression. 
One  would  suppose  that  if  the  same  bone 
and  muscle  and  fibre  enter  into  their  com- 
position as  into  that  of  others,  they  must 
sometimes  relax  under  ordinary  influences ; 
but  men,  women  and  children  have  all  the 
same  faculty  of  gazing  steadfastly  at  an 
object  with  an  utter  absence  of  expression. 
Sometimes  this  seems  like  stupidity,  some- 
times like  wilful  absence  of  mind,  and 
sometimes  it  seems  as  if  the  figure  were 
not  flesh  and  blood,  but  putty.  Then,  di- 
rective this  inanimate  thing  brightens  and 
flashes  into  life,  and  we  find  that  it  is  not 
only  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  of  spirit. 
Dutchmen  are  not  moved  by  the  same 
things  that  move  other  people. 

We  reached  Holland's  shores  at  eight 


o'clock  in  the  morning,  having  crossed 
from  Harwich  to  Rotterdam,  and,  coming 
on  deck  to  land,  we  found  ourselves  able 
to  look  into  the  windows  of  pleasant 
houses  near  by.  The  quays  are  broad  and 
handsome,  and  as  neat  as  only  Dutch 
quays  could  be,  and  many  of  the  finest 
houses  in  Rotterdam  are  built  upon  them. 
The  city  is  a  combination  of  water,  masts 
of  ships,  trees  and  bridges,  with  streets, 
houses  and  chimneys.  The  houses  have 
roofs  red  tiled  and  oddly  curved,  and  rise 
in  front  to  a  great  height,  the  gables  often 
leaning  forward  so  far  as  to  overhang  the 
foundations  more  than  a  foot,  or  backward 
so  far  as  to  seem  in  actual  danger  of  fall- 
ing. These  gables  are  far  to  the  right  or 
the  left,  also,  and  the  effect,  as  one  looks 
down  a  e arrow  street,  is  startling.  Yet  the 
Dutch  take  these  leaning  houses  as  matters 
of  course,  and  think  it  very  singular  that 
others  should  notice  them.  To  nearly 
every  window  is  attached  a  mirror  project- 
ing at  right  angles  a  foot  or  more,  and  so 
arranged  that  the  lady  within  can  see  what- 
ever goes  on  upon  the  sidewalk  below, 
without  being  herself  seen.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  order  of  exercises  is  reversed, 
and  the  passer-by  catches  pretty  glimpse 
of  the  home  scene  within. 

The  people  who  fill  th  streets  are  as 
picturesque  as  if  they  had  dressed  for  that 
purpose ;  most  prominent  are  the  caps, 
bonnets  and  wooden  shoes  of  the  peasants 
The  caps  are  of  almost  infinite  variety, 
but  all  are  made  of  linen,  lace  and  gold. 
The  lace  is  not  always  nice,  though  it  is 
invariably  white  as  snqw,  but  the  gold  is 
genuine,  and  often  costs  enormous  sums, 
being  handed  down  as  an  heirloom  to  be 
refitted  with  lace  and  linen.  Originally 
these  caps  were  worn  by  ladies  of  wealth, 
but  in  this  century  the  peasants  have  the 
monopoly.  The  hair  is  twisted  out  of  sight 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  wisp  on  the 
middle  of  the  forehead,  or  a  little  braid 
over  each  temple.  The  linen  cap  fits 
close  to  the  head,  and  is  trimmed  more  or 
less  with  lace ;  but  the  crowning  glory  is 
found  in  the  pins  which  are  worn  over 
either  ear,  and  close  beside  the  eyes,  and 
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which  have  always  pendant  chains.  Some- 
times a  clasp  or  buckle  of  gold  is  used,  or 
the  pin  resembles  a  cork-screw,  but  always 
the  chains  are  dangling,  till  one  is  nearly 
cross-eyed  with  looKing  at  them.  The 
same  people  who  wear  these  caps  wear 
also  wooden  shoes,  and  the  glitter  of  the 
one,  and  the  clatter  of  the  other  are  tre- 
mendous. The  shoes  are  not  often  worn 
in  the  house,  woollen  slippers  being  sub- 
stituted for  them,  and  when  removed  they 
are  carefully  washed,  and  set  out  to  dry. 
Serious  objections  may  be  brought  against 
wooden  shoes,  to  be  sure,  but  if  we  put  it 
wholly  on  the  ground  of  beauty,  are  they 
not  to  be  preferred  to  the  bare,  cold  feet 
that  tread  our  streets  in  winter?  The 
house  servants  in  Rotterdam  wear  black 
skirts,  purple  tunics  gathered  at  the  waist 
by  long  white  aprons,  and  the  neatest, 
prettiest  caps  of  white  muslin,  with  full 
ruche  around  the  face.  So  general  is  the 
use  of  this  dress  that  the  market-place  and 
the  streets  leading  from  it  are  actually 
tinged  with  lavender,  as  the  housemaids 
move  in  and  out  to  do  their  marketing,  and 
the  livery  of  purple,  black  and  white  is 
both  distinctive  and  becoming. 

There  is  little  to  see  in  Rotterdam  be- 
side the  houses  and  the  people.  "  The 
statue  of  Erasmus  stands  on  the  bridge 
near  the  market-place,  aad  in  a  neighbor- 
ing street  is  the  house  in  which  he  was 
bom,  now  used  as  a  gin  shop.  On  it  is 
the  inscription,  in  Latin  :  "This  is  the  lit- 
tle house  in  which  the  great  Erasmus  was 
born." 

From  Rotterdam  to  the  Hague  we  went 
by  canal,  of  old  the  national  conveyance, 
but  now  thrown  somewhat  into  disuse 
among  the  natives  by  the  introduction  of 
steamers  and  railways.  Nothing  could  be 
more  characteristic  and,  therefore,  more 
desirable  to  see,  than  the  country  along  the 
canals.  The  boats  are  drawn  by  men, 
women  or  horses,  as  the  case  may  be,  but 
in  either  event  the  rate  of  progress  is  slow, 
and  one  has  time  to  see  thoroughly  the 
farm  of  the  peasant,  and  the  villa  of  the 
rich  man. 

The  peasant  has  his  field,  green  and  fer- 
tile, which  has  been  pumped  up  from  un- 
der the  sea  in  a  way  that  nobody  but  a 


nation  naturally  aquatic  could  have  accom- 
plished. In  the  very  center  of  this  field 
he  plants  a  house,  square,  with  pointed 
roof  sloping  on  four  sides  nearly  to  the 
ground  ;  puts  trees  at  regular  distances 
from  the  house  and  from  each  other; 
mak«s  beds  of  the  brightest  flowers  in  the 
stiffest  forms ;  makes,  also,  beds  of  cab- 
bages and  turnips  in  squares  and  rectan- 
gles ;  dots  beautiful  speckled  cows  all  over 
his  domain;  and  then  —  digs  a  canal 
around  the  whole.  Broad  and  deep  as 
circumstances  will  allow,  he  makes  his 
canal,  and  here  his  wife  does  the  washing 
for  the  family,  while  he  waters  the  cattle, 
washes  his  wooden  shoes,  and,  at  inter- 
vals, gazes  meditatively  at  the  canal,  and 
rejoices  in  it  as  a  thing  of  beauty. 

Perhaps  he  has  a  dairy.  If  so,  it  is  a 
miracle  of  neatness.  The  dairies  are  built 
of  brick,  with  sloping  roof,  tiled,  slated  or 
thatched,  and  the  brick  is  often  ornament- 
ed with  black  painted  wood,  put  on  with  a 
degree  of  regularit)5^  unequalled  by  any- 
thing earthly,  unless,  perhaps,  the  regular- 
ity of  the  flower-beds.  The  floors  are  of 
stone  or  brick,  laid  sloping,  and  somewhat 
hollowed  in  the  middle,  to  form  beds  for 
the  cows.  Food  is  given  to  the  cattle  from 
a  shallow  trough,  which  is  swept  as  neatly 
and  as  often  as  the  floors  of  the  house. 
Frequently  the  family  use  one  end  of  the 
cow-house  as  a  sitting-room,  and  in  this 
case  one.  member  of  the  &mily,  or  a  ser- 
vant, sleeps  here  to  look  after  the  cattle. 
The  dairy  which  we  visited,  though  under 
the  same  roof  as  the  house,  was  not  used 
as  a  living  room,  but  the  cow-house  joined 
the  kitchen,  and  the  bed  of  the  master  was 
in  the  corner,  by  the  kitchen  fireplace.  In 
the  wall  near  by  is  cut  a  window,  so  that 
he  has  but  to  raise  his  head  from  his  pillow 
to  command  a  view  ot  the  cow-house.  Only 
the  finest  cows  are  kept  here,  others  re- 
maining always  in  the  fields,  and  being 
milked  there  at  noon.  The  milk  is  "sifted" 
into  large  brass  cans,  bright  and  yellow  as 
gold,  and  is  carried  to  town  in  carts  drawn 
alternately  by  dogs  and  women,  or  by  both. 
Dogs  are  cheap  in  Holland,  and  their 
strength  is  turned  to  account  in  all  manner 
of  ways.  Women,  too,  are  hdd  at  the 
least  possible  value.    While  I  am  not  sure 
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that  working  in  the  fields  is  so  much  worse 
than  working  all  day  at  a  sewing-machine 
in  some  ill-ventilated,  fourth-story  cham- 
ber, I  don*t  see  the  necessity  of  yoking  the 
dogs  and  the  women  together. 

The  elaborate  villas  of  the  Dutch  are 
much  after  the  same  fashion  as  these 
smaller  houses.  Often,  too,  they  assume 
a  form  similar  to  that  of  our  suburban  Bos- 
ton houses,  but  in  that  case  each  must 
have  its  canal,  a  miniature  moat,  surround- 
ing it.  A  little  way  from  the  house,  and 
built  directly  over  the  canal,  is  a  pavilion, 
where  the  father  smokes  and  drinks  his 
beer,  the  mother  knits,  and  the  children 
gossip  or  play.  These  pavilions  are  usual- 
ly painted  in  some  gay  color,  and  produce 
an  effect  that  is  brilliant,  if  not  always 
pleasing.  The  villa  has  its  flower-beds, 
angular  and  stifl^  but  rich  in  rare,  bright 
flowers,  its  trees  cut  close  and  deformed  by 
training,  its  beautiful  cows,  and  all  the 
other  features  of  the  peasant's  little  farm, 
only  everything  is  larger  and  finer  and 
handsomer.  Both  have  the  canal,  convert- 
ing the  farm  or  the  villa  into  a  castle  with 
its  moat,  and  if  a  Dutchman  likes  the 
canal,  and  chooses  to  build  his  house  upon 
its  borders,  who  shall  say  that  his  taste  is 
not  of  the  simplest  and  best  ?  How  fortu- 
nate, and  how  evidently  an  arrangeipent  of 
Providence,  that  he  should  delight  in  his 
numerous  marshes,  which  others  neither 
could  or  would  have.  In  most  countries 
bogs  would  be  objectionable  from  sanitary 
considerations,  but  here  again  is  a  case  of 
intervention  in  their  behalf,  for  the  stag- 
nant waters  which  would  seem  to  threaten 
cholera  and  direst  evil  in  most  cases,  prove 
to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  Dutch  con- 
stitution. 

Another  phase  of  country  life  is  found 
on  board  canal-boats,  for  they  are  dwelling- 
places,  as  much  as  are  the  farm-house  or 
the  villa.  A  young  man  buys  a  small  boat, 
stocks  it  with  hens  and  ducks  and  a  cat, — 
essentials  of  Dutch  housekeeping, — brings 
his  wife  to  live  in  Jt,  and  here,  year  after 
year,  children  are  born  to  them,  till  the 
family  outgrows  the  accommodations.  Then 
the  owner  sells  his  boat,  as  another  man 
would  his  house,  buys  another,  and  so  on. 
In  this  way  a  canal   becomes  little  else 


than  a  street,  and  its  moving  population 
have  their  joys  and  sorrows  and  hopes  and 
disappointments  precisely  like  their  broth- 
ers and  sisters  on  the  land.  And  men  and 
women  spend  their  lives  on  this  mud- col- 
ored water,  the  husband  and  wife  taking 
turns  in  walking  by  the  side  of  the  canal, 
dragging  the  boat  by  a  long  rope  fastened 
to  it,  and  passed  around  the  shoulders  of 
the  "  motive  power,"  whichever  it  may  be. 
Surely,  to  those  who  argue  in  favor  of  an 
equal  division  of  labor,  nothing  could  be 
more  satisfactory. 

Amsterdam  is  young,  handsome,  active, 
and  quite  accomplished  after  the  fashion  ot 
other  countries  ot  to-day ;  but  slie  also 
keeps  the  quaint  custon>s  and  quainter 
costumes  of  her  neighbor,  Rotterdam.  It 
has  more  canals  than  Rotterdam,  having 
three  grand  semi-circular  canals  within  the 
city  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  one 
still  larger  outside  the  walls.  From  these 
branch  other  smaller  canals,  till  there  are 
in  all  more  than  seventy  in  the  city.  Some- 
body calls  Amsterdam  a  vulgar  Venice, 
and  somebody  else  calls  Venice  a  warmer 
Amsterdam.  The  whole  city  is  built  upon 
piles,  but  so  magnificent  are  many  of  its 
buildings,  that  one  finds  it  difficult  to  real- 
ize that  by  wrong  management  or  careless- 
ness of  sluices  and  dykes,  Amsterdam 
might  be  drowned  at  any  moment.  Enor- 
mous dams  are  built  at  the  mouth  of  all 
canals  to  prevent  an  influx  of  the  sea,  but 
by  some  internal  arrangement  the  water  is 
allowed  to  float,  almost  daily,  through 
them,  at  high  tide,  so  avoiding  sUgnant 
water.  Everything  about  the  canals  is 
scrupulously  clean,  even  to  the  bottom,  for 
though  vast  quantities  of  mud  collect,  ma- 
chines are  at  work  almost  constantly  to  re- 
remove  it. 

"  It  is  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence 
for  these  Dutch  people  to  bring  up  this 
country  from  under  the  sea,  and  keep  it  up. 
It  was  never  meant  to  be  land."  So  said 
an  old  American  lady  whose  ideas  of  the 
value  of  land  were  drawn  from  her  own 
country,  and  who  believed  that  the  Dutch 
might  as  well  have  settled  in  some  country 
ready  made.  **  Bnt  nobody  but  Providence 
could  have  given  the  Dutch  courage  and 
ability  to  snatch  a  country  from  the  jaws 
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of  the  ocean,"  said  another ;  and  here,  over 
the  very  brink  of  that  theological  precipice, 
foreordi nation,  they  dropped  the  question. 
Handsome  and  stable' is  the  Palace  of  Am- 
sterdam, though  standing  on  fourteen  thou- 
sand piles  driven  seventy  feet  into  the 
ground.  This  palace  is  elegant  in  finish- 
ings and  furnishings,  even  if  measured  by 
the  English  or  American  standard,  and  in 
point  of  furnishings,  indeed,  compares  fa- 
vorably with  Windsor  Castle,  the  English- 
man's ideal. 

The  Old  Kirk  is  thoroughly  "  reformed 
Dutch,"  and  its  architecture  suggests,  in 
some  respects,  a  whitewashed  New  Eng- 
land barn,  but  its  chimes,  musical  and 
sweet,  and  its  stained-glass  windows  of 
three  hundred  years  ago,  are  perfect  enough 
of  their  kind  to  adorn  the  most  ambitious 
Catholic  church.  The  sUined  windows 
are  but  three,  the  others  being  bare  and 
cold  enough  to  answer  as  a  penance  tor 
this  bit  of  ornamentation  ;  but  these  three 
send  out,  from  their  faces  and  their  gar- 
ments, brilliant  lights  through  all  the 
church,  and  by  their  perspective,  one  looks 
through  distance  into  great  solemn  tem- 
ples. 

Charitable  institutions  for  everybody  and 
everything  abound  in  Amsterdam,  and  are 
perfectly  supported,  but  begging  is  strictly 
forbidden,  and  heavily  punished.  Among 
others  are  various  orphan  asylums,  and  the 
children  of  each  wear  a  uniform  in  order  to 
prevent  their  being  admitted  to  gin-shops 
and  play-houses.  Anybody  who  gives  such 
admission  to  children  in  uniform  is  made  to 
suffer  severe  penalty. 

Haarlem  is  connected  with  Amsterdam 
by  three  lines,  railway,  canal  and  highway, 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  almost  perfectly 
straight. 

We  chanced  to  be  in  Haarlem  on  Satur- 
day morning,  when  everybody  indulges  in 


a  most  thorough  and  energetic  house- 
cleaning.  Sweeping,  scrubbing,  scraping 
and  mopping,  are  carried  on  with  the  most 
extraordinary  perseverance  long  after  any- 
body can  see  anything  to  be  scrubbed. 
When  all  this  is  completed,  a  hose  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  house-front,  and 
bucketfuls  of  water  are  discharged  upon  it. 
Spiders  live,  if  they  live  at  all,  in  face  of 
the  greatest  difficulties,  and  have  to  fight 
against  their  enemy,  water,  as  fiercely  as 
do  the  Dutch  themselves.  The  hatred  of 
the  people  towards  spiders  is  equalled  in 
intensity  only  by  their  affection  for  storks. 
Ever)rthing  is  done  to  discourage  the  one, 
and  to  encourage  the  other.  The  stork  is 
invited  by  every  means  to  make  the  roof 
of  a  dwelling  his  own  ;  to  drive  one  of 
them  away  is  an  ill  omen,  and  to  kill  him 
is  a  crime.  In  a  park  in  Haarlem  we  saw 
a  tall  pole,  painted  white,  surmounted  by  a 
mysterious  mass  of  sticks  and  straw.  This 
proved  to  be  a  stork's  nest,  the  people  hav- 
ing planted  the  pole  with  great  care,  put  a 
large,  wooden  bowl  on  the  top,  and  so  be- 
guiled the  storks  to  establish  their  family 
there,  using  the  same  nest  from  year  to 
year. 

Walking  through  the  streets  of  Haarlem 
we  looked  in  vain  for  the  little  lace-trimmed 
silk  cushion,  which  is  placed  upon  the  door 
to  announce  the  birth  of  a  child,  its  color 
telling  the  sex :  red,  if  a  boy ;  white,  if  a 
girl.  In  case  of  sickness,  a  bulletin,  pre- 
pared by  the  attendant  physician,  is  fas- 
tened upon  the  door,  so  that  no  friend,  be- 
ing anxious,  need  ring  or  knock.  How 
admirable ! 

Upon  the  whole,  I  <un  convinced  that 
the  traveller  may  find  more  in  Holland  to 
admire  and  to  imitate,  than  to  laugh  at, 
though  the  word  "  Dutch  "  be  so  frequently 
employed  to  symbolize  well-meaning  stu- 
pidity. Mary  S,  Detring. 
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SEATED  in  the  parlor  of  a  friend  a  few 
days  since,  languidly  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  a  book,  and  musing,  rather  than 
reading,  I  was  aroused  from  my  listless- 
ness  by  the  hasty  entrance  of  a  little  girl. 
Scarcely  seeing  me  in  her  eagerness,  she 
held  up  some  pictures  to  the  view  of  her 
sister,  and  ezelaimed : 

"  See  all  these  beautiful  pictures  M.  has 
given  me !  I  am  going  to  cut  them  out, 
and" 

What  she  was  intending  to  do  with  her 
pictures  I  shall  probably  never  know,  for 
her  sister  at  this  moment  looked  up  from 
the  book  she  was  reading.  A  more  freez- 
ing tone  I  never  heard,  than  that  in  which ' 
she  asked, — 

"Well,  what  do  I  care?" 

Now,  do  not  imagine  this  young  lady  to 
be  either  heartless  or  selfish,  or  even  indif- 
ferent to  her  little  sister's  happiness  ;  she 
was  simply  very  much  preoccupied  at  the 
moment.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  very 
much  attached  to  her  young  sister,  and 
usually  manifested  her  affection  in  so  many 
ways  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  child's 
mind  that  she  did  care  for  any  and  every 
thing  that  interested  her. 

The  astonishment  of  the  eager  child,  was 
too  great  to  leave  thought  of  reply.  She 
slowly  retreated  from  the  room,  casting 
back  upon  her  sister  a  look  of  mingled 
grief  and  amazement,  as  if  half  in  doubt  of 
her  sister's  sanity. 

"  Dear  little  Fannie  !  "  thought  I,  "  it  is 
a  hard  lesson  to  learn,  but  it  may  be  as 
well  you  should  learn  it  now,  as  in  your 
coming  years." 

"  What  do  /care  ?  "  veiled  with  more  or 
less  of  courtesy,  is  the  language  of  each  to 
each,  throughout  the  world.  A  friend  calls. 
You  happen  to  have  a  dozen  little  troubles 
just  at  the  time.  You  would  studiously 
conceal  them  from  a  stranger,  but  this  is  a 
real  friend,  and  if  you  are  impulsive  in  dis- 
position, you  have  pyobably  poured  more 
than  half  of  them  mto  her  courteously  at- 
tentive ear,  before  your  eye  has  caught 
from  hers  the  chilling  question,  "What  do 
/  care  ?  " 

Then  vexed  with  yourself  for  having  im- 


agined her  interested  in  matters  which  will 
cease  to  interest  you  as  soon  as  the  tempo- 
rary annoyance  has  passed  away,  you  pass 
to  other  subjects,  and,  if  the  lesson  is  for  a 
few  moments  unpleasant,  it  has  its  uses. 

"What  do  I  care?"  asks  the  world  of 
the  young  aspirant,  who  comes  before  it 
with  his  ambitious  hopes ;  and  very  often 
it  repeats  the  same  question,  when  the  dis- 
appointed and  broken  spirited  old  man  re- 
counts the  history  of  his  failures. 

The  craving  for  human  sympathy  is  a 
natural  and  pardonable  weakness,  particu- 
larly in  the  young,  but  the  sooner  we  ban- 
ish from  our  hearts  a  too  implicit  reliance 
upon  it  the  better  for  our  prospect  of  hap- 
piness. For  it  cannot  be  well  that  we 
should  very  much  desire  a  boon  which  the 
majority  of  our  fellow-mortals  arc  altogether 
unable  to  bestow.  Unable,  not  because, 
in  sentimental  parlance,  this  is  a  "  8el6sh  " 
or  a  "  heartless  world,"  but  because  it  is  a 
very  busy  world,  and  each  one  has,  or 
ought  to  have,  head,  heart  and  hands,  all 
filled  to  overflowing  with  individual  duties 
and  interests. 

Is  it  not,  after  all  our  self-delusions,  a 
kind  of  mental  invalidism  that  would  wish 
it  otherwise  ?  As  the  tiny  toddler  would 
never  gain  the  strength  to  walk  firmly 
alone,  could  it  always  be  upheld  by  its 
mother,  or  its  nurse,  so  would  our  hearts 
be  always  timidly  dependent  upon  human 
sympathy,  could  we  have  it  always  near  us. 
Those  of  us  who  feel  that  this  is  a  cold, 
hard  philosophy,  have  only  to  turn  to  Him 
whose  name  is  Love,  and  whom  we  "  have 
always  near  us." 

There  are  invalids,  who  consider  it  the 
duty  of  every  friend  who  visits  them  to 
listen  to  the  lull  history  of  their  ailments. 
They  tell  you  of  the  very  day  they  first 
took  cold,  and  how  they  added  to  it  upon  a 
subsequent  day ;  or  perhaps  it  is  what  they 
ate,  and  how  they  slept,  or  did  not  sleep. 

Is  it  really  Christian  kindness  which  for- 
bids you  to  say,  "  What  do  I  care  ?  " 

Well,  perhaps  it  is,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  extreme  nertrousness  or  loneliness, 
for  "  a  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear,"  and 
we  might  inflict  a  wound  deep  and  deadly, 
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if  the  patient  is  loving  and  sensitive.  But 
if  you  love  her,  (this  kind  of  invalid  is 
usually  feminine),  seize  the  first  possible 
opportunity  to  turn  her  attention  to  other 
subjects.  Possibly  the  greatest  good  of 
the  fairy  boquets  distributed  by  the  flower 
mission,  was  the  carrying  of  the  recipient's 
mind  away  trom  the  couch  of  sickness,  the 
dingy  workshop,  or  the  stifling  attic,  to  the 
fresh  pastures,  the  spicy  woods,  the  dewy 
meadows  of  their  childhood.  Again  they 
rambled  through  the  dells,  and  climbed  the 
hills  to  find  the  wild-flowers,  or  carefully 
tended  the  pansies,  pinks  and  roses  in  the 
little  garden  by  the  home-door.  So,  for  a 
little  time,  the  spirit  went  back  to  the 
country  air,  and  the  heart  to  its  home 
loves  ;  and,  after  all,  is  it  not  oftenest  heart 
and  soul  that  are  sick  among  this  class  of 
invalids  ? 

Nor  can  we  deal  too  gently  with  the 
aged,  and  although  the  impatient ''  What 
do  I  care  ?  "  may  arise  in  the  heart,  as  we 
listen  to  garrulous  complaints,  or  uninter- 
esting reminiscences,  we  can  never  guard 
the  eye  or  lip  too  closely.  For  the  speaker 
has  nearly  reached  the  river,  and  farewell 
words  are  too  sacred  for  criticism. 

In  no  phase  of  human  experience  is 
sympathy  so  eagerly  craved,  and  yet  often 
so  capriciously  rejected,  as  in  the  first 
agony  of  a  great  bereavement. 

"  What  do  thiy  care  ?  "  asks  the  soul,  in 
its  bitterness,  as  it  turns  coldly  from  the 
stereotyped  phrases  of  consolation,  scarce 
able  to  reply  to  the  well-meaning  friend 
who  has  spoken  or  written.  Yet  a  pressure 
of  the  hand,  a  tremor  of  the  voice,  a  silent 
caress,  even  a  sweet  flower  laid  upon  the 
loved  one's  coffin,  or  upon  the  grave  where 
the  sunshine  of  our  lives  is  laid,  —  any- 
thing that  says,  "  we  do  care,  more  than 
words  can  tell ; "  and  the  stooe  is  rolled 
away  from  the  heart's  sepulchre  while  hu- 
man sympathy  and  human  love  appear 
again  to  us  as  clad  in  shining  raiment,  to 
say,  "  He  is  not  here,  he  is  risen.'' 

Another  class  of  mourners  there  are  who 
wish  to  tell  you  the  whole  history  of  their 
loss,  how  the  beloved  one  did  not  seem 
quite  as  well,  what  Dr.  so  and  so  pre- 
scribed, and  what  neighbor  somebody  pre- 
dicted.    If  given  to  superstition,  they  will 


tell  you  how  the  dog  howled  under  the 
window,  or,  if  dwellers  by  the  sea,  that  the 
spirit  passed  just  as  the  tide  was  going  out, 
an  idea  so  poetical,  you  almost  forgive  its 
heathenism. 

Revisit  the  home  of  your  childhood,  af- 
ter many  years  of  absence.  How  many 
such  stories  you  will  hear.  It  seems  sad 
enough  to  find  so  many  vacant  places, ' 
while  those  who  remain  are  all  so  sadly 
changed,  and  to  feel  that  you  are  yourself 
most  changed  of  all,  without  this  rehearsal, 
for  your  benefit,  of  all  the  sorrows  of  the 
years  that  are  gone.  Yet  so  it  is,  and  al- 
most invariably, 

**  W«  speak  of  friends  and  their  fortancs. 

And  of  what  they  did  and  said, 
*TiU  the  dead  alone  seem  living. 

And  the  living  alone  seem  dead. 
And  at  last  we  hardly  distinguish 

Between  the  ghosts  and  the  guests. 
And  a  mist,  and  shadow  of  sadness 

Steals  over  our  merriest  jests.** 

We  have  all  felt  this,  and  for  this  we 
have  often  echoed  the  poet's  question  : 

**  Does  the  meeting  fpye  us  pleasure^ 
Or  does  it  give  us  pain  ?  ** 

Perhaps  it  would  be  happier  for  most  of 
us,  if  having  left  the  dear  haunts  and  dear 
friends  of  our  childhood  while  the  halo  of 
youth  was  around  our  bt  ows,  and  its  en- 
thusiasm was  in  our  hearts,  we  should  nev- 
er return  to  them  again. 

Then  should  we  always  be  to  these  loved 
ones  like  the  picture  of  ourselves,  which 
hangs  undimmed  within  the  shaded  parlor, 
the  eyes  slill  bright,  the  cheeks  still  full 
and  rosy  with  the  glow  of  youth.  Why 
send  back  an  occasional  photograph  to 
show  the  footprints  of  Old  Time  ?  Alas  ! 
he  has  done  more  than  furrow  the  features ; 
he  has  trampled  ruthlessly  over  all  the 
roses  in  both  heart  and  home.  Why  go 
we  back,  mere  ghosts  of  our  former  selves, 
to  be  the  guests  of  other  ghosts,  and  re- 
mind each  ether  of  departed  lives  ?  A 
young  friend  is  in  the  habit  of  saying,  with 
a  little  sigh,  when  anything  annoying  or 
vexatious  occurs,  "  Well,  it  is  all  in  a  life- 
time." Perhaps  it  is  necessary  that  these 
"  bitter-sweet "  experiences  should  also  be 
in  a  life- time. 

If  you  must  go  back  to  the  old  home, 
and  visit  the  graves  of  ^our  loved  ones, 
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and  look  upon  the  wrinkled  >^ces  of  your 
former  playmates,  showing  them  in  return 
"  how  old  and  gray  you  have  grown,"  either 
leave  your  children  at  home,  or  keep  them 
away  from  you  in  merry  play  with  other 
children  as  much  as  possible.  For  your 
own  heart  will  often  be  saddened  by  asso- 
ciations of  the  past,  and  your  ears  must 
listen  reverently  to  sad  stories  from  many 
an  aged  relative,  to  whom  it  would  be  cru- 
elty to  even  look  the  question,  "  What  do 
I  care?" 

But  the  child,  if  present,  is  receiving  a 
new  revelation.  He  has  had  a  vague  idea 
that  death  was  in  the  world,  but  it  has  nev- 
er come  home  to  his  feelings  in  all  this 
ghastly  reality  till  now.  To  you  it  has 
been  the  messenger  of  God, 

**  The  kind  and  gentle  servant  who  unlocks, 
With  noiseless  hand,  Life's  flower-encircled  door, 
And  shows  us  those  we  love." 

Very  lovingly  have  you  thus  depicted 
him  to  your  child.  Very  carefully  have 
you  guarded  him  from  any  dreary  or  fear- 
ful views  of  the  ferryman  commissioned 
by  a  kind  Father  to  convey  his  children 
over  the  river,  whose  waters  alone  divide 
•  time  from  eternity.  Yet  there  is  one  to 
whom  death  is  the  grim  "  king  of  terrors," 
and  the  journey  one  to  be  dreaded.  Too 
old  now  to  have  that  impression  of  a  mis- 
taught  youth  banished  fron^  her  mind,  it  is 
your  duty,  perhaps,  to  listen  courteously 
to  her  sad  account  of  the  last  sicknesses, 
deathbeds  and  funerals  ot  all  your  departed 
relatives.  But  for  sweet  mercy's  sake 
first  banish  that  child  to  the  sunshine  and 
fresh  air.  I  have  known  sensitive  and 
thoughtful  children,  over  whose  minds  such 
gloomy  narratives  have  cast  a  shadow  for 
years.  And  if  in  return  they  desire  of  you 
some  account  of  the  years  of  absence,  pray 
remember  the  story  of  the  fruit-grower. 
Carefully  dividing  the  beautiful  peach,  he 
gave  the  ripest  half  to  his  visitor,  saying 
smilingly,  "  We  give  the  sunniest  side  to 
our  friends." 

It  is  no  deception,  if,  from  a  life  varied 
as  every  life  must  be  with  joy  and  sorrow, 
we  select  the  pleasant  experiences  for  our 
friends,  and  leave  the  others  in  our  own 
hearts. 

Listen  reverently,  then,  to  the  chronic 


sorrows  of  the  aged,  tenderly  to  the  tran- 
sient griefs  of  the  little  child,  sympathiz- 
JDgly  to  the  premature  disappointments  of 
youth  ;  but  although  you  may  not  abruptly 
say,  "  What  do  I  care  ? "  you  can,  with 
Christian  courtesy,  try  to  lead  their  minds 
into  the  purer  atmosphere  of  a  higher  life. 
We  can  each  of  us,  however  limited  our  in- 
fluence, try  to  lead  our  own  little  circle  to 
a  wider  range  of  thought,  to  give  a  higher 
tone  to  conversation.  We  are  so  often 
tempted  to  exclaim  with  Christie,  "  Why 
keep  up  such  an  endless  clatter  about 
gowns  and  dinners,  your  neighbors'  affairs, 
and  your  own  aches,  when  there  is  a  world 
full  of  grand  questions  to  settle,  lovely 
things  to  see,  wise  things  to  study,  and  no- 
ble things  to  imitate  ?" 

It  is  not  more  of  feeling  that  the  world 
needs,  it  is  more  of  depth  to  the  feeling  it 
already  has  in  abundance.  We  need  more 
breadth  to  our  lives,  particularly  those  of 
us  who  are  restricted  to  home  circles. 
There,  if  anywhere,  we  should  use  our  tal- 
ents to  improve  and  eWvate  those  who 
abide  with  us.  If  our  breakfast  talk  can 
give  us  higher  subjects  of  conversation  than 
that  the  coffee  is  clear  or  muddy,  the  steak 
burned  or  broiled,  if  we  have  slept  well  or 
ill,  and  if  we  shall  make  calls,  or  go  shop- 
ping, the  day  will  not  probably  do  much  in 
aid  of  any  good  work,  and  the  world  at  s'hn- 
set  will  not  be  much  better  for  our  having 
spent  the  day  in  it 

Our  conversation  should  be  the  index  of 
what  we  are,  but  with  a  species  of  moral 
cowardice  we  almost  invariably  make  it 
agree  more  nearly  with  our  own  estimate 
of  our  companions.  Particularly  is  this 
the  case  where  the  speaker  is  a  man  of  only 
average  intelligence,  who  has  undertaken 
to  "entertain"  a  circle  of  ladies.  If  he 
has  too  much  refinement  to  imitate  a  king's 
jester,  or  the  clown  at  a  circus,  he  at  least 
sinks  at  once  to  a  sort  of  rose-water  medi- 
ocrity. Let  him  enter  a  gathering  of  his 
own  sex,  and  he  at  once  passes  to  impor- 
tant topics,  and  discourses  in  a  sensible 
manner.  This  style  of  man  always  has  a 
low  estimate  of  woman's  intellect,  and  has 
done  more  than  any  other  to  make  her 
worthy  of  it.  Why  has  not  some  one  the 
courage  to  say,  "  Well,  sir,  what  do  I  care 
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for  all  this  frivolous  flattery,  this  idle  jest-  have  arrived  there  before  us,  or  follow  us 

ing  ?    Talk  like  a  sensible  man  if  you  want  closely.    Our  hand-clasp  at  the  summit  will 

sensible  men  to  listen."  probably  be  quite  as  warm  and  true  as  in 

If  she  cannot  courteously  say  this   in  the  vale  below,  but  we  shall  not  be  likely 

word,  she  can  at  least  say  it  in  manner,  to  discourse  to  each  other  of  the  fashion  of 

giving  but  an  indifferent  attention  to  his  our  garments,  or  even  of  the  fatigue  of  the 

platitude^,  and  a  more  earnest  one  to  the  ascent,  while  a  world  of  glorious  beauty  is 

few  men  who  have  mtellect  enough  to  fully  unfolded  to  our  view, 
appreciate  hers.  "  What  do  /  care  ?  "  it  is  always  safe  to 

"  What  do  /  care  ?  "  we  may  quietly  ask,  say  if  a  meddler  undertakes  to  give  you 
when  we  are  threatened  with  isolation,  if  some  one's  opinion  of  yourself.  If,  keep- 
we  climb  the  heights  of  knowledge  or  of  ing  our  own  souls  stainless,  we  are  not 
moral  purity.  It  is  safer  to  make  ourselves  troubled  about  the  world's  good  opinion, 
superior  to  human  sympathy,  but  there  Is  we  usually  receive  more  ot  it,  and  certain- 
no  fear  we  shall  lack  this  blessing,  because  ly  enjoy  it  more.  Whenever  we  have  made 
we  have  reached  too  great  an  elevation,  an  earthly  good  secondary  to  "  the  king- 
Like  the  sunshine,  it  is  brightest  upon  the  dom  of  heaven  and  its  righteousness,"  it 
hilltops.  We  shall  never  reach  so  great  has  most  surely  "  been  added  unto  us  "  ac- 
an  ascent  that  some  kindred  spirit  will  not  cording  to  the  promise. 

yu/ia  A.  Carney. 


Legend  of  Csedman  the   Saxon.* 

Caedman  lay  sleeping  in  his  cattle-stall : 

The  kine  aroused  him,  in  a  peaceful  mood, 

Recumbent  drowsed  or  ruminating  stood  ; 

When  through  his  slumbers  came  a  low,  sweet  call, — 

"  Sing  to  me,  Caedman  !  "     With  a  start  he  woke, 

And  lo !  beside  him,  in  resplendent  light, 

An  angel  stood,  with  starry  crown  bedight. 

"  Sing  me  a  song ! "  —  All  wondering  Caedman  spoke : 

"  I  have  not  learned.     I  ne'er  have  touched  the  lyre. 

And  cannot  sing ! "    The  angel  smiled,  —  "  Nay,  sing." 

And  Caedman  sang !     A  strange,  extatic  fire 

Kindled  his  breast ;  his  lips  were  with  the  wing 

Of  song  seraphic  swept,  while  swelling  strains 

Rolled  in  celestial  floods  along  the  Saxon  plains. 

The  wondrous  anthem  thrilled  all  Caedman's  soul 
With  its  grand  numbers  ;  then  the  tide  was  stayed. 
Benignant  smiled  the  angel.    "  Lo  ! "  he  said,        '^ 
-"  Caedman,  thy  song  shall  down  the  ages  roll. 
And  listening  nations  name  thee  *  Friend  of  man  I ' " 
With  this  he  vanished.     Caedman,  in  the  morn, 
Unto  the  Abbot  of  St.  Agathorne, 

To  tell  the  tale  and  sing  the  anthem,  ran. 

"  A  Miracle  ! ',  the  Holy  Abbot  cried. 

Thou  singing  thus  who  never  sang  before !  " 

And  Caedman  woke  the  lyre,  till,  fer  and  wide, 

Men  thronged  to  listen  at  the  Convent  door ; 

And  he,  who  erst  was  with  the  cattle  stalled, 

"Father  of  English  song"  henceforth  was  proudly  called. 

Caroline  M,  Sawyer, 

•Odman  the  Saxon  was,  according  to  tradition,  the  first  English ^^  CjOOQIC 
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Dear  Gentle  Reader  !  whereso'er 
Thy  tender  eye  falls  o*er  the  page, 

With  youthful  vision  quick  and  clear, 
Or  trembling  with  the  mists  of  age ; 

In  city  hall  or  wildwood  cot, 
By  student-lamp  or  cradle-bed, 

Where  walls  are  ^ich  with  tomes  of  thought. 
Or  only  love's  short  lines  are  read ; 

I  greet  thee,  kindred  of  my  heart, — 
As  one  though  far,  yet  always  near ; 

Whose  life  in  mine  has  share  and  part, 
By  sympathy  made  known  and  dear. 

I  have  no  vision  of  thy  face, 

If  we  should  meet  I  could  not  tell,  — 
But  by  some  sure  and  subtile  grace 

I  know  we  know  each  other  well. 

Fve  trusted  thee  when  faith  was  low  ; 

When  joys  were  few  I've  joyed  in  thee; 
Life  has  been  sweeter  but  to  know 

That  somewhere  thou  hast,  lived  for  me. 

If  year  by  year  my  changing  thought 
Has  borne  thee  profit  or  delight, 

*Twas  consciousness  of  thee  that  wrought 
The  fancy  and  the  word  aright. 

Past  all  the  careless  and  the  cold, 
Past  all  th«  critics  hard  and  fine, 

I  sought  thy  kinder  ear  to  hold 
Whose  heart  responded  unto  mine. 

If  ever  weary,  listless,  weak, 

I  to  my  task  unwilling  came. 
Thy  disappointment  seemed  to  speak, 

Rebuking  me  to  double  shame. 

It  poor  the  forms  my  art  employed, 
And  scarce  the  vision  found  its  way, 

I  knew  thine  instinct  filled  the  void, 
And  caught  the  thing  I  longed  to  say. 

And  if  some  seldom  deeper  chord 
Thrilled  through  the  pulse  and  nerved 
the  hand, 

'Twas  my  exceeding  great  reward 
That  thou  would'st  feel  and  understand. 

Not  interest,  nor  fame  nor  fear 
Could  break  thy  steady,  sweet  control, 

To  bid  me  speak  my  message  clear, 
In  simple  honesty  of  soul. 

If  any  cheer  or  guidance  came, 
I  led  thee  but  as  I  was  led ; 
VOL.    LII.    so 


If  any  comfort,  *twas  the  same 
Wherewith  my  heart  was  comforted. 

Of  golden  thought  and  silver  speech 

I  had,  alas,  poor  treasury. 
But  hereunto  my  claim  may  reach,  — 

Such  as  I  had  I've  given  to  thee. 

Thou  best  inspirer  of  my  best  1 
If  naught  of  all  my  toil  remain. 

For  this  at  least  I  count  it  blest. 
That  we  shall  part  with  love  and  pain. 

My-  Reader  I  whosoe'er  thou  art 
Who  hast  for  me  such  holy  spell, 

For  thee  quick  tears  unbidden  start 
At  this,  the  Old  Year's  last  farewell. 


—  It  is  incumbent  on  the  Christian  to 
believe  that  God  reigns  in  the  earth  and 
answers  the  sincere  prayer  of  those  who 
love  him  and  do  his  will.  But  among  the 
things  calculated  to  try  his  faith  in  these 
central  facts  is  the  remembrance  of  Christ's 
last  prayer  with  his  disciples,  and  its  an- 
swer in  history. 

For  his  prayer  was  that  all  his  disciples 
might  be  one.  But  from  the  time  when 
Paul  and  Barnabas  withstood  each  other  to 
the  face  and  parted  in  the  way,  until  this 
present,  in  what  manner,  alas,  have  his 
disciples  fulfilled  this  desire  ? 

And  all  the  strifes  that  have  distracted 
the  Church,  age  after  age,  —  the  wars,  per- 
secutions, proscriptions,  have  seemed  to 
come  from  this  very  attempt,  always  a  fail- 
ure, to  keep  the  discipjes  one.  The  irre- 
pressible tendency  has  been  to  division, 
not  to  unity,  to  disintegration,  not  to  per- 
manence. Has  not  each  new  rebellion 
been  against  the  recognized  authority,  each 
schism  from  the  established  principles  ? 
There  has  been  no  lack  of  attempt  to  pre- 
serve the  unity ;  but  persuasion,  nor  logic, 
nor  force  of  arms,  nor  tortures,  nor  the 
eternal  anathema  of  the  Church  hurled  af- 
ter the  heretic,  have  been  sufficient  to  stay 
his  divergent  steps.  Spite  of  it  all,  sects 
have  multiplied  in  the  name  of  Christ,  till 
no  man  counts  their  number.  And  above 
all  these  hostile  ranks  and  all  these  alien 
banners  that  darken  and  confuse  the  air, 
it  does  seem  like  sad  fatuity  to  hear  that 
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heavenward-breathing  prayer,  "that  they 
may  all  be  one.'' 

What  has  beep  the  mistake  of  the  dici- 
ples  ?  They  have  indeed  striven  with  fire 
and  blood  to  keep  intact  the  first  part  of 
their  Master's  petition,  and  thought  they 
were  doing  God  service.  But  they  have 
forgotten,  or  they  have  failed  to  compre- 
hend the  last  part :  the  condition  affixed  by 
Christ  himself.  For  he  not  only  breathed 
forth  the  ideal  of  his  Church  in  that  prayer, 
but  he  gave  its  model :  "  That  they  may  all 
be  one,  even  as  we  are  one."  The  Church 
has  first  to  apprehend  how  God  and  Christ 
are  one. 

When  it  occurs  to  the  Christian  to  ask 
himself  this  question  he  can  answer  it  read- 
ily. They  are  one  in  spirit.  Whatever 
theory  we  hold  of  the  relation  of  the  Son 
and  Father,  the  essential  fact  is  the  same. 
Their  unity  is  of  life  and  not  of  form. 
Even  trinitarianism  commands  as  emphat- 
ically that  we  shall  not  confound  the  per- 
sons, as  it  does  that  we  shall  not  divide  the 
essence.  In  character  and  purpose  they 
are  the  same.  In  person  and  office  they 
are  not  the  same.  And  this  is  the  ideal  of 
unity  that  is  set  before  the  Church.  St. 
Paul  comprehended  it  when  he  put  it  in 
that  immortal  formula,  "differences  of  ad- 
ministration, but  one  spirit." 

But  St.  Paul  was  not  divine  enough  to 
follow  his  formula,  and  that  first  quarrel  of 
the  Christian  Church  was  on  a  difference 
of  administration.  And  from  that  day  to 
this,  the  unity  for  which  the  Church  has 
striven  with  such  blind  persistency,  has 
been  a  unity  of  administration 

This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  mystery, 
and  the  seeming  failure  of  God's  providence 
—  this  unnatural  attempt  ^at  a  unity  which 
Christ's  prayer  never  foreshadowed.  It  is 
but  a  word  to  explain  ages  of  discord,  but 
it  is  sufficient.  The  Church  has  put  the 
form  before  the  spirit.  It  has  supposed 
that  through  the  less  it  would  arrive  at  the 
greater.  And  the  whole  long  turmoil  and 
strife  has  been  the  protest  of  human  nature 
and  of  Christ  himself  against  the  mistake. 
Take  any  stage  of  the  history  we  may,  and 
it  is  always  the  letter  that  killeth,  and  the 
spirit  that  again  giveth  life,  —  the  lava  fires 
of  the  one  bursting  forth  from  the  stony 


bondage  of  the  other,  and  asserting  its  free- 
dom and  supremacy.  When  all  is  molten 
and  fluid  with  the  fierce  heat,  the  band  of 
revolutionists  gather  and  augment,  as  did 
the  multitudes  about  Christ,  by  the  true 
unity  of  the  spirit.  But  the  force  of  his- 
tory and  of  the  carnal  heart  are  too  strong, 
and  the  fresh  life  no  sooner  organizes  itself 
anew  than  it  begins,  almost  unconsciously, 
to  weave  the  same  net  from  which  it  had 
so  painfully  freed  itself. 

So  through  one  dispensation  after  an- 
other the  Church  has  read  its  formula 
backward,  and  has  made  its  ideal  practi- 
cally—  one  administration  in  spite  of  di- 
versities of  spirit.  The  true  spirit  of  the 
Master  has  been  the  last  thing  to  be  al- 
lowed free  course,  and  the  last  to  be  glo- 
rified. When  war  has  been  waged  most 
valiantly  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  his 
Church,  then  has  his  spirit  been  most  for- 
gotten. Men  have  loved  something  else 
besides  the  Lord  their  God  with  all  their 
hearts,  and  have  not  loved  their  neighbor 
as  themselves.  They  have  proceeded  on 
the  theory  that  peace  could  first  be  con- 
quered and  then  created.  They  liave  not 
risen  to  the  level  of  the  truth  so  vital  io 
Christianity,  that  the  bonds  of  peace  can 
exist  only  by  the  unity  of  th^  spirit. 

And  we  must  confess  that  this  is  as  read- 
ily observed  in  the  facts  of  to-day  as  in 
those  of  history.  The  late  proclamation  of 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  was  one  of 
these  supreme  attempts  at  an  arbitrary  uni- 
ty, centering  all  power  in  a  common  head. 
And  the  sect  of  Old  Catholics  is  one  of  the 
results.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Con- 
vention just  closing  in  New  York,  points 
also  the  moral.  The  Church  is  rent  with 
dissensions,  and  all  from  canons  in  the  in- 
terests of  unity ;  a  unity  not  of  spirit  but 
of  ritual  and  practices.  High  Church  and 
Low  Church  are  the  watchwords  of  oppos- 
ing factions,  and  in  the  event  of  the  tri- 
umph of  either  a  new  sect  is  more  than 
possible.  Any  new  canons  on  the  subject, 
any  attemp  to  legislate  into  unity  these  di- 
verse spirits  would  be  disastrous.  A 
Churchman  wisely  says :  "  We  have  more 
to  fear  from  a  spirit  that  seeks  to  impose 
upon  the  Church  a  hard  uniformity  thaa 
from  the  clergy  who  are  aping  the  ways  of 
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Rome.  Legislation  to  reduce  the  Church 
to  a  theological  unit,  would  be  in  violation 
of  the  spirit  of  its  history  and  laws.  We 
believe  in  the  old  freedom  with  all  its  evils. 
Few  laws  and  a  simple  faith."  If  the 
Church  is  wise,  it  will  in  accordance  with 
this,  allow  its  factions  to  agree  to  differ ; 
and  will  seek  through  all  its  diverse  meth- 
ods the  higher  plane  of  spiritual  life,  where 
is  always  unity.  For  if  the  true  unity  ever 
comes,  it  will  be  in  this  way ;  it  must  be 
born,  not  made. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  this  troubled 
Convention  was  that  of  the  Unitarian 
Church,  held  a  few.  weeks  before.  The 
Unitarians  have  always  enjoyed  the  doubt- 
ful distinction  of  being  the  most  disunited 
of  sects.  Unlimited  toleration,  absolute 
liberty  of  private  judgment  has  been  their 
chief  characteristic.  They  enjoin  no  creed, 
no  ritual,  no  subjection  to  the  higher  pow- 
ers. Their  name  is  free  to  any  who  choose 
to  call  themselves  by  it.  It  is  presumed 
that  no  reason  for  this  will  exist  but  that 
of  a  genuine  affinity ;  and  when  the  affinity 
ceases,  or  has  been  mistaken,  each  goes  to 
his  own  place  unchallenged.  As  might  be 
expected,  there  is  little  of  organic  unity  in 
a  church  like  this.  "  No  cohesion  "  is  the 
charge  oftenest  made  against  it,  and  the 
prophecy  has  often  been  made  that  it  would 
speedily  fall  to  pieces  of  its  own  weight. 
And  here  if  anywhere  we  may  look  to  find 
the  evils  of  liberty ;  but "  where  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  there  is  liberty."  We  shall 
shall  look  far  to  find  a  more  harmonious 
sect  than  have  been  the  Unitarians  from  the 
first  It  no  man  agrees  perfectly  with  his 
neighbor,  he  is  content  to  let  him  believe 
as  he  will,  and  respects  all  the  more,  per- 
haps, his  honesty  and  candor.  And  when 
honesty  has  no  motive  for  disguising  itself, 
and  allegiance  to  truth  is  the  one  essen- 
tial, the  methods  of  arriving  at  it  sink  to 
their  true  level  of  comparative  insignifi- 
cance. The  Unitarians,  by  virtue  of  be- 
ing such,  hold  a  unity  of  thought  on  cer- 
tain great  principles,  —  the  apprehension 
of  what  is  divine  in  man  and  above  him, 
and  the  kind  of  faith  and  life  these  involve, 
—  and  this  is  the  unity  that  endures  and 
avails.  The  late  Conference  showed  how 
a  thousand  shades  of  intellectual  opinion 


may  subsist,  undisturbed,  beneath  this 
common  spirit  and  purpose,  walking  to- 
gether, unagreed,  in  love  and  good-will. 

The  sect  of  Quakers  illustrates  still  more 
happily  this  unity  of  the  spirit  as  the  fruit 
of  perfect  liberty.  In  absolute  independ- 
ence each  follows  the  inward  light.  Yet 
with  all  this  individuality  they  are  "the 
Society  of  Friends,"  in  such  accord  of 
spirit  as  to  be  the  envy  and  despair  of  all 
other  sects.  They  show  no  anxiety  about 
this  matter  of  unity ;  they  make  no  canon, 
they  issue  no  edict  that  all  the  disciples 
shall  be  one.  But  caring  only  for  the 
things  of  the  spirit,  the  Spirit  embraces 
them  all  in  the  same  tender  communion, 
and  makes  them  members  one  of  another. 
Compare  this  little  Society  of  Friends  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  its  iron 
uniformity,  its  haughty  rule,  its  forced  sub- 
mission and  secret  disaffection,  and  which 
illustrates  best  the  true  unity  of  the  spirit  ? 
This  is  one  of  the  matters  in  which  he  who 
woiild  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he 
who  would  lose  it  for  Christ's  sake  shall 
find  it. 

It  follows  that  the  word  unity  is  a  dan- 
gerous watchword  for  a  sect  unless  it  has 
the  apprehension  and  the  divine  grace  to 
lift  it  into  the  realm  of  spirit  where  there 
must  be  perfect  liberty.  Is  there  not  rea- 
son to  fear  that  the  Universalist  Church 
has  in  its  later  years  become  somewhat 
enamored  of  the  old  mistake,  and  is  seek- 
ing a  unity  where  it  can  never  be  found, 
and  where  it  was  never  meant  to  be  found  } 
When  it  began  to  multiply  rules,  and  focal- 
ize its  powers,  and  provide  all  the  machin- 
ery tor  a  compacter  union,  it  began  to  cre- 
ate reasons  for  division.  And  by  no  en- 
forcement of  the  canon  shall  we  legislate 
^  the  divisions  out  of  existence  when  they 
arise.  It  is  the  old  experiment  of  guiding 
the  spirit  through  the  letter,  which  has  al- 
ways failed.  It  is  a  pleasing  theory,  no 
doubt,  to  the  mechanically  inclined,  that  we 
may  construct  a  perfect  ecclesiasticism,  into 
which,  as  a  mould  the  Church  may  be  run 
and  take  its  shape.  But  the  Church  is  no 
such  mass  of  inert  matter.  It  is  a  living 
organism,  growing,  as  a  tree,  after  its  own 
will  and  from  within.  We  can  only  give  it 
room,  without  presuming  to  ordain  or  fore- 
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tell  its  shape.  When  we  begin  to  hear  a 
good  deal  about '*  disloyalty  to  authority," 
and  about  *•  informality,"  it  behooves  us  to 
,  consider  seriously  whether  the  unity  de- 
sired by  Christ  lies  in  that  direction. 

We  can  have  unity  when  we  truly  desire 
it  and  rightly  seek  it.  But  it  must  be  a 
unity  of  Christ's  making,  not  ours.  We 
must  be  so  intent  on  the  things  of  the  spirit 
that  the  bonds  of  the  letter  shall  cease  to 
be  of  account.  We  must  seek  Jirst  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  in  a  common  right- 
eousness and  joy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
"  all  these  things "  will  be  added  in  their 
place.  If  our  eyes  are  fixed  on  our  com- 
mon Leader,  our  hearts  fired  with  the  com- 
mon purpose  to  be  like  him  and  to  do 
his  work,  we  cannot  miss  the  vital  fellow- 
ship ot  heart  which  he  meant  when  be 
prayed  that  his  disciples  might  be  one. 
And  if  we  now  and  then  forget  the  mint 
and  anise  and  cummin,  we  shall  not  neglect 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 

And  so  can  the  whole  Christian  world 
have  unity,  when  it  will.  The  fault  is  not 
with  Providence  that  it  did  not  come  ages 
ago.  The  Church  has  sought  out  these 
many  inventions,  painfully  and  prudently 
raising  its  enclosing  walls  that  have  proved 
only  division  walls  after  all.  Doubtful  if 
they  are  ever  utterly  thrown  down  this  side 
the  heavenly  gates ;  but  the  spirit  is  still 
free,  and  can  mount  above  them.  We  have 
no  faith  in  the  universality  of  any  single 
church  of  the  future  as  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  millennium.  But  we  have 
great  faith  in  the  universality  of  the  one 
spirit  which  shall  so  employ  men  in  doing 
justly  and  loving  mercy  and  walking  hum- 
bly with  God,  that  both  time  and  disposi- 
tion shall  fail  them  to  stickle  for  the  special 
form  and  name  of  their  discipleship.  Th| 
kingdom  may  have  a  thousand  provinces 
and  be  the  kingdom  still,  and  all  the  more. 
The  essential  thing  is  the  bond  of  a  com- 
mon interest  and  of  mutual  love  and  peace. 

In  this  deeper  sense  has  the  prayer  of 
Christ  been  denied  ?  Ah  I  has  there  not 
been  a  Church  of  Christ,  in  all  ages  and 
out  of  all  peoples,  whose  members  have  all 
been  one  ?  Not  called  by  his  name,  per- 
haps, but  doing  his  will ;  not  many  wise 
and  noble,  but  many  lowly  of  mind  and 


pure  of  heart;  all  who  have  loved  God 
with  all  their  heart  and  their  neighbor  as 
themselves,  these  have  been  the  great 
church  of  the  disciples.  It  has  had  no  vis- 
ible name  or  place  in  the  world's  history. 
The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  we 
bear  the  sound  thereof,  but  cannot  tell 
whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth,  —  so 
is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  spirit 
They  have  been  far  asunder,  lonely  oft,  un- 
known to  each  other  in  the  fiesh  ;  but  they 
have  all  been  one.  It  was  to  this  church 
that  was  given  the  promise,  **  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 
It  is  this  church  which  must  prevail ;  and 
when  it  prevails  God's  kingdom  will  have 
come,  and  his  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it 
is  in  heaven. 


—  We  have  had  a  royal  October ;  and 
now,  on  November's  edge  the  sunbeams 
linger  lovingly,  loth  to  fade  or  chilL  Above 
us,  as  over  Ajalon  of  old,  the  sun  seems  to 
have  stayed  his  journey,  and  tarries  in 
northern  skies  as  serenely  as  if  no  sum- 
mons across  the  topics  had  ever  been  de- 
creed. The  leaves  rustle  to  their  fall,  and 
the  pomp  of  crimson  and  gold  fades  fi;^om 
the  hills;  but  still  balmy  summer  is  in  the 
air,  and  the  golden  mist  is  warm  over  the 
mountains,  and  the  clouds  lie  asleep  on  the 
bosom  of  the  clear  blue,  undreaming  of 
storms  to  come.  Yet  the  beauty  that  en- 
wraps us  as  a  dream  is  not  the  sensuous 
beauty  of  the  summer.  The  full  foliage, 
the  profusion  of  blossoms,  the  waving  har- 
vest-fields, have  dropped  out  of  the  picture, 
that  a  more  subtile  and  ethereal  beauty 
might  glide  in.  It  is  the  beauty  of  rest 
and  quiet,  when  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
year's  noonday  are  over,  and  its  hands  are 
tolded,  its  tasks  all  finished,  its  desire  sat- 
isfied. One  way  or  another  the  immemo- 
rial feast  of  the  ingathering  has  been  cele- 
brated, and  the  harvest-home  has  been 
sung.  The  earth  has  3rielded  her  mcrease, 
and  the  food  of  all  her  millions  is  safe 
stored  in  her  overflowing  gamers.  And  it 
would  seem  as  if  earth  and  air  and  sun- 
shine paused  entranced  together,  and  sigh- 
ed with  satisfaction,  '<  it  is  finished,"  while 
all  hearts  turn  with  spontaneous  thanks- 
giving to  whatever  good  providence  they 
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recognize,  above  or  below.  It  is  to  this 
crown  of  the  year  that  we  apply,  without 
reserve,  the  poet's  praise : 

'*  Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days." 

June  may  give  us  the  perfect  beauty  of 
sense,  but  only  the  Indian  summer  days 
can  interpret  to  us  the  soul  of  the  year,  — 
can  make  us  feel  the  full  meaning  of  the 
beauty  of  earth,  or  touch  us  with  a  pre- 
monition of  the  peace  of  heaven.  For  it 
is  then,  if  ever,  that 

"  Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune.*' 

Such  rare  golden  days,  slipping  far  pa^t 
their  season,  on  our  stormy  coast,  are  a 
poem  unto  themselves.  But  lingering 
dreamily  in  the  unwonted  sunshine,  we 
feel  them  suggestive  of  another  poem, 
sweeter  still,  in  their  old,  familiar  allegory 
of  human  life.  For  they  have  a  comfort- 
ing hint  that  the  year  of  our  life  also  may 
wait  late  and  long,  and  come  to  its  golden 
days  at  last,  though  on  the  edge  of  its  chill 
November.  As  we  must  have  lived  through 
the  year  to  come  to  these  days  of  its  full 
and  ripened  meaning,  so  with  life.  Its  per- 
fect days  must  hold  all  the  days  that  went 
before,  and  they  cannot  come  early.  There 
is  a  beauty  of  youth,  sufficient  unto  itself ; 
fresh,  lithe,  eager,  full  of  emotion,  it  ex- 
cites quick  sympathy  on  every  hand.  But 
who  has  not  seen  the  face  of  seventy  be- 
side which  the  crude,  agressive  beauty  of 
seventeen  could  ill  afford  to  compare  itself  ? 
Between  the  charm  of  sense  and  the  charm 
of  soul  it  seems  almost  sacrilegeous  to 
draw  comparison.  Dark  and  unlovely  is 
age  when  no  soul-light  grows  into  the  face 
with  the  passing  years.  But  those  grand, 
almost  divine  &ces,  crowned  with  silver 
hair,  their  lineaments  refined  and  strength- 
ened with  pure  thoughts  and  purposes,  the 
eyes  btiming  deep  and  soft  with  years  of 
feeling,  the  lips  tender  with  unnumbered 
smiles  and  loving  words,  —  there  is  no 
beauty  of  youth  to  be  named  with  such 
beauty  as  theirs,  that  sheds  itself  like  a 
benediction  on  every  beholder.  In  close 
acquaintance  with  the  same  face  year  after 
year,  how  have  we  seen  this  soul-light  grow 
into  it,  irradiating  sometimes  the  plainest 
features  until  beauty  stole  upon  deformity 
unawares,  and  we  marvelled  if  it  could  be 


the  same  face  we  had  so  poorly  apprecia- 
ted twenty  years  before.  Take  it  to  your 
heart  as  a  consolation,  unlovely  youth,  that 
making  yourself  beautiful  within,  you  are 
storing  up  even  physical  beauty  for  the 
days  when  the  supremacy  of  the  outward 
shall  have  dropped  away,  and  the  soul 
stands  revealed  through  its  windows  of 
sense,  having  assimilated  its  clay  tenement 
to  itself. 

And  if  the  "perfect  days"  of  beauty 
come  late,  so  do  those  of  happiness.  The 
fiibled  "  happiest  days  "  of  youth  are  fast 
dissolving  before  a  truer  philosophy.  That 
is  happiest  which  has  most  elements  of 
happiness  ;  and  full,  ripened  experience  is 
one  of  the  essentials.  Turning  our  faces 
slowly  away  from  youth,  and  looking  to- 
wards the  sunset,  we  need  not  necessarily 
be  looking  into  the  shadows,  but  rather 
into  more  golden  light  Have  we  not  al- 
ready proved  that  there  is  a  satisfaction  of 
the  finished  performance,  before  which  the 
ardor  of  the  conflict  seems  poor  and  crude  ? 
Who  finds  any  sad  note  in  St.  Paul's  har- 
vest-song :  "  I  have  fought  the  good  fight, 
I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the 
faith  ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a 
crown  "  ?  All  the  wise  of  earth  have  agreed 
that  its  best  joy  is  the  satisfaction  of  well- 
doing. And  the  latest  days  of  a  good  life 
will  surely  have  the  most  of  that.  On  this 
ground  of  the  highest  beauty  and  highest 
happiness,  we  must  say  of  the  Indian  sum- 
m*er  of  life,  also  : 

"  Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  dajrs  :*' 

for  then 

"  Heaven^tt^  the  tmtl  if  it  be  in  tune," 

and  oftenest  finds  it  so. 

Our  rare  fleeting  days  of  Indian  summer 
are  the  more  dear  to  us  perchance,  for  the 
wintry  snows  that  lie  so  near  their  border. 
And  for  the  same  reason  a  tenderer  love 
enfolds  the  autumn  sweetness  of  old  age, 
on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it  is  dear. 
But  for  the  life  itself  that  has  reached  this 
reposeful  Indian  summer  no  such  premoni- 
tion of  darkness  and  loss  is  in  waiting. 
Our  autumn  days  fade  and  chill  onl)  be- 
cause the  sun,  their  life,  draws  away  from 
them  on  his  southward  journey  to  brighter 
lands ;  there  is  no  sadness  for  the   sun, 
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who  carries  all  the  light  and  joy  with  him. 
So  the  soul  that  lingers  in  its  autumnal 
days  to  shed  a  radiance  over  life  unknown 
before,  leaves  by  its  own  withdrawal  all  the 
winter  and  the  cold  behind.  For  it  only 
the  crossing  of  the  line,  into  fadeless  sum- 
mer. 


—  The  present  number  closes  the  fifty- 
second  volume  of  the  Repository.  There 
is  an  interest  both  sad  and  pleasant  in 
looking  back  through  these  almost  two 
score  years,  and  tracing  again  the  current 
of  its  history.  Almost  startlingly  we  are 
reminded  that  it  is  altogether  in  the  hands 
of  another  generation  than  that  which  wel- 
comed it  and  loved  it  at  first.  The  eyes 
that  watched  at  its  natal  hours,  the  hands 
that  shaped  its  infant  endeavors,  have  one 
by  one  left  the  watching  and  the  labor  to 
others  ;  and  still  the  work  has  remained 
while  the  workmen  failed.  A  generation  of 
readers  has  departed,  and  another  genera- 
tion has  come  ;  yet  so  gradually  and  una- 
ware that  one  continuous  thread  seems  to 
link  them  all,  from  first  to  last  It  is  easy 
retracing  our  way  in  thought  through  those 
well -remembered  volumes,  to  see  the  fine 
intellectual  face  ot  Henry  Bacon  still  bend- 
ing over  the  editorial  desk,  and  "  S.  C.  E." 
sending  in  from  Shirley  her  assistant-edi- 
torial "copy,"  with  the  music  of  Bow 
Brook  rippling  through  its  poetic  pages, 
and  "  Charlotte  "  busy  at  her  types  above, 
sending  timidly  down  her  anonymous  verses: 

A  very  realistic  glance  into  this  old-time 
we  had  a  few  days  ago  in  taking  up  Mrs. 
Sara  J.  Hale's  chronicle  of  distinguished 
women,  compiled  thirty  years  ago.  Among 
the  writers  of  the  day  we  read  of  Caroline 
M.  Sawyer,  the  young  wife  of  a  New  York 
pastor,  rapidly  becoming  known  for  her 
graceful  translations  of  German  tales,  and 
the  marked  merit  of  her  occasional  poems  ; 
of  Alice  and  Phebe  Cary  as  young  writers 
of  considerable  promise ;  of  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Scoit,  and  Nora  Perry,  and  Miss  M.  A.  H. 
Dodd,  and  Mrs.  L.  J.  B.  Case,  as  worthy  of 
mention. 

Many  of  these  then  rising  stars  that 
were  identified  with  the  Repository's 
early  history,  have  shone  in  their  best  ef- 
fulgence on  other  fields  ;   more,  peroaps. 


were  hidden  by  the  cloud  of  death  while 
yet  far  below  their  zenith.  A  sanctity  of 
remembrance  lingers  about  those  names  so 
early  lost  to  us,  not  more  for  what  they 
achieved  than  for  the  unfulfilled  promise  of 
what  they  would  have  been  through  all 
these  growing  years  of  the  Church.  It 
may  be  that  distance  lends  enchantment ; 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  this  galaxy  of 
young  literati  in  our  Church  a  generatfon 
ago  had  something  unique  in  its  lustre, 
its  friendship,  its  "  unity  of  the  spirit,"  that 
our  after  history  has  not  repeated. 

We  do  not  forget  how  much  the  time  may 
have  had  to  do  with  this  peculiar  develop- 
ment It  was  in  the  days  of  the  Irving 
club  of  New  York,  and  the  Boston  trans- 
cendentalis'tS, —  the  sentimental  age  of 
American  literature.  It  was  not  past  the 
time  when  Universalism  existed  more  as  a 
beautiful  sentiment  than  as  a  system  of 
theology.  And  these  young  devotees  of 
religious  sentiment  needed  their  organ,  as 
Margaret  Fuller  says  the  transcendentalists 
needed  the  Dial,  "  not  so  much  to  accom- 
plish any  outward  object  as  to  afford  an 
avenue  for  what  of  calm  and  original  thought 
might  be  generated  among  them,  to  stimu- 
late each  to  think  more  deeply  and  more 
nobly,  and  to  see  how  some  other  souls 
were  kept  alive."  Like  her  also  they  might 
have  been  doubtful  of  high  culture  or  vig- 
orous thought ;  but  they  had  never  need  to 
be  doubtful  about  the  spiritual  life  that  both 
impelled  and  justified  the  utterance. 

To  convince  ourselves  of  the  changed 
tone  that  would  have  come  over  their  think- 
ing and  toiling  with  the  changing  time,  we 
have  but  to  turn  back  the  record  of  our 
strong  workers  of  to-day  to  their  place 
among  these  same  enthusiasts,  and  com- 
pare with  their  present  words  those  early 
effusions  embalmed  in  roses  of  Sharon  and 
lilies  of  the  valley,  and  laid  away  in  their 
forgotten  fragrance  on  all  our  library 
shelves.  But  if  sentiment  has  grown  more 
reticent,  and  the  grasp  of  truth  more  intel- 
lectual, and  the  contemplation  of  men  and 
things  more  objective  and  practical,  yet  we 
dare  claim  the  Repository  has  not  lost 
sight  of  the  vocation  given  it  at  first 
Through  all  its  editorial  changes,  and  its 
long  procession  of  contributors,  and  the 
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changing  tendencies  of  the  times,  It  has 
kept  an  interrupted  channel  for  the  spirit- 
ual life  from  whose  outflow  it  sprung. 

This,  as  we  apprehend  it,  has  been  its 
special  mission  in  the  Church.  Other  pub- 
lications have  been  devoted  to  polemics 
and  statements  of  doctrine,  to  theological 
learning,  to  the  current  chronicles  of  de- 
nominational progress.  To  the  establish- 
ment of  the  love  of  God  as  the  central 
principle  in  theology,  all  our  literature  may 
be  said  to  be  contributory.  But  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  love  of  God  as  a  sentiment 
this  magazine  has  been  especially  devoted. 
In  sermon  or  essay  or  tale  or  poem,  this 
distinctive  mission  has  not  been  lost  sight 
oi,  and  has  been  even  before  literary  merit, 
the  criterion  of  fitness.  With  a  somewhat 
freer  scope  than  characterized  it  at  first,  a 
broader  range  of  topics,  and  we  hope,  some 
added  measure  of  general  worth,  we  take 
chief  satisfaction  in  believing  that  the  Re- 
pository has  suffered  no  diminution  of 
that  pure  religious  spirit  which  this  senti- 
ment is  calculated  to  foster. 

But  the  fashion  of  the  day  is  less  favora- 
ble than  formerly  to  the  strict  Church  mag- 
azine :  or  rather  the  fashion  of  the  day  ren- 
ders it  less  necessary.  The  division  walls 
against  sects  have  strangely  lowered  in 
forty  years  ;  and  the  walls  between  the  reli- 
gious and  the  secular  have  lowered  still 
more.  If  the  weekday  reading  has  en- 
croached on  that  of  the  Sabbath,  so  has  the 
Sunday  reading  spread  itself  all  through 
the  week.  Nor  are  the  lips  remanded  to 
silence  that  speak  not  the  shibboleth  of  the 
old-time  orthodoiry,  whose  terrors  indeed 
are  well-nigh  forgotten.  When  Old  and 
New  publishes  the  philosophy  of  Mar- 
tineau,  and  the  Atlantic  the  doctrinal  es- 
says of  James  Freeman  Clarke,  and  ortho- 
dox Scribner^s  the  religious  stories  of  Mac- 
donald  and  the  doubts  of  orthodox  clergy- 
man on  the  dogma  of  endless  suffering, 
there  remains  little  necessity  for  a  spe- 
cial publication  in  which  liberal-minded 
Christians  may  freely  express  their  views 
The  end  of  its  existence  is  almost  deter- 
mined by  necessity,  as  was  that  of  the  Lib- 
erator^ by  the  ti  iumph  of  the  sentiments  it 
contended  for.  Indeed  the  heterodoxy 
that  was  so  rigorously  under  the  ban  a  gen- 


eration ago,  is  now  looked  askance  at  from 
the  other  side,  as  somewhat  too  conserva- 
tive in  the  advance  of  liberal  thought. 
From  this  position  between  the  extremes 
the  avenues  of  expression  are  wide  open 
on  either  side;  and  no  one  is  hampered 
for  want  of  opportunity  to  express  his  full 
thought,  almost  wherever  he  will. 

And  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  for 
this  opportunity  to  sow  our  good  seed 
broadcast  on  every  wind.  George  Mac- 
donald  says  he  counts  it  better  work  for 
the  world  to  commend  his  sentiments  to 
those  who  do  not  think  and  feel  as  he  does, 
than  to  write  simply  for  those  who  already 
agree  with  him.  It  serves  the  cause  of 
truth  no  better  than  it  serves  ourselves,  to 
confine  our  work  within  narrow  limits. 
"  Let  your  light  so  shine  that  men  may  see 
your  good  works  **  is  as  much  a  command 
now  as  when  it  was  given  4o  the  first  fol- 
lowers of  the  Master. 

Incidental  to  this  service  of  what  it  has 
esteemed  to  be  the  truth  and  the  life,  this 
magazine  has  rendered  another  important 
benefit  to  the  church  during  its  entire  his- 
tory. This  has  been  in  discovering  and 
fostering  the  literary  talents  of  the  women 
of  our  communion.  To  mention  the  fa- 
mous names  not  a  few,  who  began  their 
literary  record  here  would  not  serve  our 
purpose  in  illustrating  this  so  well,  as  to 
recall  the  great  number  of  those  compara- 
tively unknown  to  fame,  whose  chief  inter- 
course with  their  friendly  public  has  been 
through  these  pages.  Fireside  voices, 
speaking  to  firesides  again,  made  kindred 
by  the  sweet  bond  of  the  common  house- 
hold of  faith, —  there  has  been  something 
intimate  and  sacred  in  this  communion  that 
it  is  touching  to  recall.  Life-long  friends 
have  been  made  through  these  pages  who 
never  touched  hands  in  the  fiesh.  And 
when  one  by  one  these  lights,  have  gone 
out  in  death,  the  blow  has  been  a  denomi- 
national one,  as  appreciably  felt  as  when 
the  loss  is  from  the  high  ranks  of  the  min- 
istry. 

Indeed,  these  rare  spirits  have  been 
teachers  of  the  preachers ;  and  especially 
was  this  true  in  the  early  days,  when  sym- 
pathetic helps  and  inspirations  were  fewer. 
It  would  be  impossible  now  for  any  writer 
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not  of  transcendent  genius  to  fill  so  large  a 
place  as  did,  for  instance,  Mrs.  Mayo  to  the 
early  ministry.  But  the  influence  of  the 
feminine  element  in  our  literature,  kindred 
with  the  spiritual  element  in  our  religion, 
has  never  been  wanting,  and  nev«r  without 
its  marked  effect  on  our  denominational 
life.  We  have  had  a  woman  ministry  that 
goes  back  of  the  ordained  preachers  of  the 
word.  And  this  open  door  of  participation 
in  the  church's  best  work  and  life,  it  has 
been  the  privilege  of  the  Repository  to 
maintain.  The  gain  to  the  church  of  this 
silent  yet  potent  and  far-reaching  ministry 
cannot  be  estimated,  but  it  can  be  and 
must  be  gratefully  acknowledged.  The 
church  would  lose  more  than  it  can  a£Eord 
were  it  to  M  to  conserve  to  itself  this 
"means  of  grace"  afiorded  in  the  writings 
of  its  gifted  women. 

To  be  sure  this  magazine  has,  true  to 
the  Pauline  doctrine,  known  neither  male 
nor  female  in  its  working  force.  Never  a 
number  but  has  had  its  representatives  of 
the  other  sex,  both  ministers  and  laymen, 
and  hardly  a  name  of  distinction  in  our 
church  but  has  more  or  less  oflen  made  its 
record  here.  But,  by  chance  perhaps, 
women  have  been  largely  in  prepondetance 
among  the  contributors ;  and  the  editorial 
work  since  the  first  editor,  has  fallen  en- 
tirely into  feminine  hands.  Even  the  me- 
chanical work  has  been  the  result  of  deft 
feminine  fingers,  and  has  helped  to  solve 
practically  the  problem  of  women  printers. 
It  has  been  essentially  the  Ladies^  Repos- 
itory, and  as  such  has  won  a  peculiar 
place  in  their  affection.  Should  it  cease  it 
would  find  sincere  mourners  among  such, 
and  they  will  not  see  even  a  metamorpho^ 
sis  of  its  familiar  pages  without  a  sigh. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  hope,  then,  that 
these  pages  have  served  in  some  measure 
to  induct  the  women  of  our  church  into 
that  larger  liberty  which  they  enjoy  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  other  communions, 
and  in  comparison  with  their  own  past 
For  kindred  with  the  progress  of  our 
church  has  been  growing  up  that  wider 
movement  for  the  advancement  of  women, 
which  could  but  enlist  the  thoughtful  inter- 
est of  all  who  think  and  feel  for  humanity. 
Whatever  benefite  to  this  broader  work 


have  flowed  through  this  channel,  they  are 
surely  returning  with  multifold  honor  and 
blessing.  With  a  just  pride  we  turn  to  the 
evidence  of  this,  and  remember  that  it  was 
one  of  our  early  contributors  who  is  now 
among  the  ablest  lecturers  of  the  land,  tell- 
ing at  this  moment  through  its  length  and 
breadth  this  eloquent  story  of  "  the  insur- 
rection of  women ; "  that  it  was  another 
who  was  the  first  president  of  Sorosis ;  that 
one  of  our  early  editors  is  not  only  presi- 
dent of  our  church  association  of  women, 
but  also  at  the  head  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  "  national  Association  for  the 
advancement  of  women ; "  that  another  ed- 
itor is  now  acting  president  of  Sorosis,  as 
well  as  pastor  of  a  flourishing  city  parish  ; 
that,  in  brief,  workers  of  ours  ate  to  be 
found  wherever  there  is  brave  work  to  be 
done  for  the  advancement  of  their  sex,  and 
for  the  interests  of  humanity.  They  have 
carried  the  name  of  Universalism  where  it 
has  never  been  carried  but  by  them,  and 
caused  it  to  be  recognized  and  honored. 
If  through  this  first  avenue  of  literary  labor 
this  magazine  has  had  some  small  share  in 
nursing  into  expression  these  growing 
powers,  now  wide-blossoming  into  such  rich 
results,  it  has  had  abundant  excuse  for  be- 
ing. 

And  it  is  a  subject  of  rejoicing  when  any 
competent  worker  finds  way  into  the  broad- 
er field,  even  though  it  prove  altogether 
absorbing;  for  **the  field  is  the  world." 
They  are  not  lost  to  us  any  more  than  the 
grown-up  and  separated  fiimily  are  lost  to 
the  old  homestead  to  which  they  are  in 
heart  forever  leal.  Let  us  rather  concern 
ourselves  that  we  in  no  wise  £euI  them ;  but 
that  hereafter  as  heretofore,  and  in  larger 
measure,  we  cultivate  earnestly  the  best 
gifts,  and  make  open  highway  for  all  who 
will  go  forth  to  the  Lord's  vineyard,  where- 
ever  he  shall  appoint  their  task. 


—  Last  month,  for  the  first  time  in  six 
years,  the  editorial  pen  filtered  from  the 
hand  of  the  present  incumbent,  and  its  ac- 
customed task  was  perforce  left  to  other 
hands.  But  'tis  an  ill  wind  indeed  that 
blows  nobody  good,  and  our  misfortune 
doubtless  proved  the  reader's  gain.  If 
any  unwonted  freshness  and  variety  were 
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observed  in  the  November  make-up,  let 
the  credit  be  given  to  our  fh'end  and  co- 
laborer,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Bruce,  whose  name 
has  long  been  so  favorably  known  both  in 
our  church  literature  and  outside  of  it. 


—  We  trust  our  readers  have  followed 
the  admirable  story  of  Mme.  Marlitt  with 
the  interest  it  has  merited.  It  will  there- 
fore hardly  be  a  kindness  to  state  what  jus- 
tice to  the  translator  compels,. that  the  un- 


expected length  of  the  closing  chapters 
made  some  abridgment  necessary  to  bring 
it  within  the  limits  of  the  volume.  We  es- 
pecially regret  that  this  occurred  in  the 
swift-moving  chapters  which  conclude  the 
story ;  but  the  brief  omissions  made  have 
been  in  the  setting  of  the  scenes  and  un- 
important conversation,  leaving  it  essen- 
tially complete.  If  reprinted,  these  minor 
touches,  to  which  the  story  owes  so  much 
of  its  artistic  beauty,  will  be  duly  restored. 
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—  It  is  more  than  a  score  of  years  since 
the  ill-starred  night,  of  storm  and  shipwreck 
on  the  Long  Island  coast  that  wrought 
such  sorrow  to  American  literature  and 
American  womanhood  in  the  death  of  Mar- 
garet Fuller  Ossoli.  But  the  interest  in 
her  romantic  history  has  not  ceased.  Es- 
pecially with  the  growth  of  the  so-called 
"  woman-movement "  has  grown  and  deep- 
ened an  appreciation  of  the  character  and 
work  of  Margaret  Fuller.  For  they  form 
the  most  romantic  chapter  of  its  early  his- 
tory. And  women  who  are  thoughtful  and 
questioning  of  their  times,  can  never  cease 
to  speculate  what  would  have  been  the  ef- 
fect upon  that  movement  if  her  life  and  ca- 
reer had  gone  on  until  this  day,  instead  of 
ending  so  tragically  scarce  past  her  bril- 
liant and  broken  youth.  What  would  have 
been  her  place  in  literature  if  those  long, 
laborious  years  of  preparation  had  borne 
their  legitimate  fruit  to  her  wonderful  ge- 
nius ?  Even  had  her  manuscript  history  of 
the  Italian  revolution,  into  which  went  so 
much  of  her  heart  and  life,  been  spared 
from  its  ocean  oblivion,  what  might  have 
been  her  place  in  literature  compared  with 
that  which  she  has  occupied  ?  And  what 
new  developments  might  not  her  genius 
have  taken  with  the  changing  years? 
What  would  she  have  thought  of  the  great 
questions  affecting  her  country  from  that 
day  to  this  ?  What  would  she  have  done 
in  our  civil  war  ?  Where  would  she  have 
been  in  this  great  movement  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  her  sex  ?  In  fact  her  memory 
and  her  inspiration  are  a  power.  This  was 
proved  when  two  years  ago  the  New  Eng- 
land Woman's  Club  celebrated  with  such 


€cldf  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  her  birth. 
It  is  proved  again  by  a  demand  tor  a  new 
edition  of  her  life  and  writings,*  which  has 
just  been  met  by  Roberts  Brothers. 

The  new  edition  is  in  six  volumes,  and 
comprises  the  biography  which  was  written 
jointly  by  James  Freeman  Clark,  R.  W. 
Emerson,  and  W.  H.  Channing,  and  four 
volumes  of  her  works,  including  "  Summer 
on  the  Lakes,"  "  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  and  her  shorter  articles.  This 
is  the  series  that  was  first  published  in  four 
volumes  many  years  ago,  and  met  with 
wide  favor,  but  whose  sale  we  have  been 
lately  told  by  Mr.  Field,  was  curiously 
checked  by  the  extraordinary  popularity  of 
another  woman's  book,  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  To  be  set  aside  for  such  a  reason 
it  seems  to  us  would  have  been  pleasing  to 
Margaret  herself,  however  little  she  might 
have  relished  it  for  any  less  cause  than  the 
good  of  humanity.  But  afler  that  great 
novel  has  had  its  day  and  wrought  its  work, 
the  story  of  her  life  is  as  fresh  and  vital  as 
ever. 

To  all  not  familiar  with  the  life  and 
character  enshrined  in  this  unique  biogra- 
phy, or  would  have  its  records  in  perma- 
nent form,  we  commend  this  edition.  And 
if  they  could  add  to  it  Dr.  Hedge's  "  Life 
of  Margaret  Fuller,"  they  would  be  still 
richer.  For  the  very  brilliancy  and  poetry 
of  these  biographers,  with  their  touch  of 
transcendentalism,  makes  their  work  less 
plain  and  explicit  in  matters  of  fact  than 
could  be  desired    We  would  fain  know 

*Mbmoix8  op  Margakbt  Fullbk  Ossoli.  With 
Her  Works.  New  Edition  in  Six  Voltunes.  RoberU 
Brothers.  . 
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more  about  this  Marj^aret  as  a  simple  hu- 
man being,  and  to  this  conception  Dr. 
Hedge  helps.  But  they  are  all  books  for 
the  library.  For  they  not  only  portray  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  individual  charac- 
ters that  the  intellectual  society  of  this 
country  has  ever  known,  but  her  history 
includes  much  ot  the  intellectual  history  of 
the  time  in  which  she  lived.  Her  connec- 
tion with  the  *^  transcendental  movement," 
her  "Conversations,"  her  work  on  the 
Tfidunef  (uWy  up  to  any  journalistic  posi- 
tion which  any  woman  has  won  since,  — 
and  at  last  her  relation  to  the  unfortunate 
Italian  struggle  of  '48, — all  these  give  a  far 
more  than  personal  significance  to  her  his- 
tory. Especially  will  one  be  interested  to 
note  in  her  career  both  the  stimulating  aud 
the  morbid  influence  of  that  transcendental 
school  of  thought  in  which  she  was  nur- 
tured. And  it  will  be  understood  how 
many  have  seen  a  tender  Providence  in  the 
early  close  of  that  strangely  brilliant  ca- 
reer that  might  otherwise  have  had  re- 
served to  it  a  destiny  of  melancholy  and 
failure. 

—  We  should  know  it  was  approaching 
Christmas  if  for  no  other  reason  than  by 
the  appearance  ot  the  little  annual  volume 
by  Whittier,  containing  his  poems  written 
during  the  year.  This  time  it  is  called 
Hazel-blossoms,*  and  we  would  quote  the 
graceful  and  touching  lines  by  this  name 
that  form  the  preface  if  they  had  not  been 
quoted  by  every  reviewer  thus  far.  After 
this  comes  the  long  poem  on  Summer,  read 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Curtis  oration,  and 
with  which  all  are  familiar.  "  John  Under- 
bill," "The  Friend's  Buiial,"  that  exquis- 
ite summer  idyl  ''  Sea  Dreams,"  and  the 
splendid  eulogy  of  "  Conductor  Bradley," 
are  all  from  the  Ailantic^  and  have  been 
almost  as  widely  read  as  the  "  Sumner." 
"VesU,"  the  last  and  slightest  of  these 
magazine  poems,  written  on  the  death  of  a 
child,  seems  to  us  the  most  perfect  in  po- 
etic grace  of  anything  in  the  book.  The 
prelude  to  his  book  cf  compilations  on 
"  Child  life,"  and  a  few  occasional  poems, 
complete  his  part  of  the  volume,  compris- 
ing just  a  hundred  pages.    Of  these  minor 

\  '•Hazel  Blossoms.    By  John    Greeoleaf  Whittier. 
J.  E.  Osgood  &  Co.    X33  pp. 


poems,  the  only  ones  previously  unprinted, 
we  may  quote  the  "  Lines  to  a  Young 
Physician,"  accompanying  the  gift  of  Dor^s 
picture  of  "Christ  Healing  the  Sick,"  and 
entiUcd,  "The  Healer." 

So  stood  of  old  the  holy  Christ 

Amidst  the  suffering  throng. 
With  whom  his  lightest  touch  sufficed 

To  make  the  weakest  strong. 

That  healing  gift  he  lends  to  them 

Who  use  it  in  hu  name ; 
The  power  that  filled  his  garment's  hem 

Is  evermore  the  same. 

For  lo  I  in  human  hearts  unseen 

The  Healer  dweUeth  stUl, 
And  they  who  make  his  temples  clean 

The  hest  subserve  his  will. 

The  holiest  tasi  by  Heaven  decreed. 

An  errand  all  divine, 
The  burden  of  our  common  need. 

To  render  less,  u  thine. 

The  paths  of  pain  are  thine.    Go  forth 

With  patience,  trust  and  hope ; 
The  stiffcrings  of  a  s.n>sick  earth 

Shall  give  thee  ample  scope. 

Beside  the  unveiled  mysteries 

Of  life  and  death,  go  sund 
With  guarded  lips  and  reverent  eyes. 

And  pure  of  heart  and  hand. 

So  shalt  thou  be  with  power  endued 

From  Him  who  went  about 
The  Syrian  hillsides  doing  good. 

And  casting  demons  out. 

That  good  Physician  liveth  yet. 

Thy  friend  and  guide  to  be ; 
The  Healer  by  Gennesaret 

Shall  walk.the  rounds  with  thee. 

The  last  thirty  pages  of  this  little  volume 
contain  a  few  poems  by  the  poet's  late  sis- 
ter, Elizabeth  H.  Whittier,  here  for  the  first 
time  given  to  the  public  This  gives  the 
volume  a  special  and  touching  interest, 
which  is  increased  by  the  tender  tribute  to 
his  sister's  memory  and  her  genius,  given 
in  Mr.  Whittier's  pre&ce.  These  poems, 
only  nine  in  number,  are  slight  and  unam- 
bitious, but  show  what  their  editor  calls  *'a 
rare  mingling  of  delicacy  and  intensity  of 
feeling."  They  are  strongly  akin  to  his 
without  being  echoes  of  them.  We  recog- 
nize the  fitness  of  the  implication  in  the 
little  poem  of  "  The  Meeting  Waters." 

I  could  die  as  dies  the  rivcar. 
In  that  current  deep  and  wide, 

I  would  live  as  live  iu  waters. 
Flashing  from  a  stronger  tide. 

But  the  '*  little  river  "  has  its  individual- 
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ity  as  marked  as  that  of  the  '' broader 
stream."  For  instance,  Mr.  Whittier  would 
hardly  have  hit  the  fine  lyrical  intenstiy  of 
the  last  lines  in  the  weird  poem,  "  Night 
and  DeatTi : " 

Yet  I  loved  her !    I  otter 

Such  words  by  her  grave 
As  I  would  not  have  spoken 

Her  last  breath  to  save. 
Of  her  love  the  angels 

In  heaven  might  tell, 
But  mine  would  be  whispered , 

With  shudders  in  hell! 
'Twas  well  that  the  white  oues 

Who  bore  her  to  bliss 
Shut  out  from  her  new  life 

The  vision  of  this ; 
Else,  sure  as  I  stand  here. 

And  speak  of  my  k>ve, 
Sht  would  Uave/ar  mjf  JarktusM 

Htr  glory  above . 

We  will  transcribe  the  last  of  these  little 
poems,  "  Charity." 

The  pilgrim  and  stranger  who  through  the  day 
Holds  over  the  desert  his  trackless  way. 
Where  the  terrible  sands  no  shade  have  known, 
No  sound  of  life  save  the  earners  moan, 
Hears  at  last,  through  the  mercy  of  Allah  to  all. 
From  his  tent  door  at  evening  the  Bedouin's  call : 
'*  Whoever  thou  art  whose  need  is  great. 
In  the  name  of  God,  the  Compassionate 
And  Merciful  One,  for  thee  I  wait ! " 
For  gifts,  in  His  name,  of  food  and  rest, 
The  teuts  of  Islam  of  God  are  blest ; 
Thou  who  hast  faith  in  the  Christ  above. 
Shall  the  Koran  teach  thee  the  Law  of  Love  ? 
O  Christian  !  open  thy  heart  and  door. 
Cry  east  and  west  to  the  wandering  poor : 
"  Whoever  thou  art  whose  need  is  great. 
In  the  name  of  Christ,  the  Compassionate 
And  Merciful  One,  for  thee  I  wait ! " 


—  Who  is  Saxe  Holm  ?  has  has  been 
the  literary  conundrum  of  the  year,  and  if 
the  solution  has  been  made  public  we  are 
not  aware  of  it  Her  stories  —  for  their 
feminine  origin  is  on  all  hands  agreed  upon 
—  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
Scribnet^s^  and  have  attracted  unusual  at- 
tention. Such  originality,  freshness  and 
force,  with  such  evidence  of  intellectual 
discipline,  are  not  common  to  the  short 
magazine  story.  Indeed,  a  first-class  writ- 
er of  short  stories  is  such  a  rarity  as  to  be 
a  god-send  to  publishers,  and  to  be  valued 
accordingly.  Who  was  this  new  success 
who  veiled  her  triumph  in  mystery  ? 

We  have  been  reading  the  just-published 
volume*  containing  six  of  these  stories, 


and  have  our  own  theory  in  the  case.  We 
did  not  reach  it,  however,  till  long  after* 
finding  how  clever  the  stories  really  were, 
how  healthy  and  unconventional,  true  to 
the  life  of  actual  men  and  women.  They 
are  a  little  too  high-wrought,  as  perhaps  a 
successful  story  ought  to  be ;  in  most  of 
them  the  element  of  love  plays  rather  a  fe- 
verish part,  and  is  portrayed  with  more  of 
passion  and  less  of  sentimentality  than  is 
Visual  in  written  stories.  A  certain  empha- 
sis is  also  placed  upon  physical  beauty  and 
strength,  especially  upon  the  admirable 
health  of  the  heroines,  that  gives  a  sensu- 
ous tone  to  the  stories,  in  harmony  with 
their  warm,  intense  descriptions  of  nature, 
art  and  society.  And  although  these  are 
the  simplest  love-stories,  they  are  quite 
permeated  with  the  feminine  spirit  of  the 
times,  as  may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  "  Draxy 
Miller's  Dowry "  is  the  story  of  a  young 
girl  whose  aspiration  and  heroism  and  pa- 
tience were  the  balvation  of  her  hapless 
family,  and  whose  dowry  of  a  three  hun- 
dred acre  farm  came  by  way  of  a  forlorn 
hope  she  led  for  the  sake  of  abetter  edu- 
cation for  herself;  its  sequel,  **'The  El- 
der's Wife,"  develops  this  same  girl  into  a 
woman  preacher  of  the  approved  modern 
order.  Story  number  three  is  a  curious 
clinical  study,  of  mental  hallucination  fol- 
lowing a  fever,  hardly  indicated  by  the  title 
"Whose  Wife  was  She?"  Number  four 
shows  us  a  brave  young  girl,  tenderly 
reared,  making  her  fight  with  fate  in  the 
cotton  mills  tor  the  support  of  herself  and 
crippled  brother,  until  Fate  not  only  yields 
the  battle,  but  gives  her  hostages  in  the 
shape  of  wealth  and  husband  and  happi- 
ness. Number  five  is  a  study  in  social  sci- 
ence, given  for  the  benefit  of  all  wives,  as 
showing  the  philosophy  of  "How  One 
Woman  Kept  her  Husband."  The  last  is 
an  idyl,  pure  and  simple,  with  a  little  touch 
of  the  ghostly  about  it,  and  a  spice  of 
qu2stionable  mystery.  It  was  these  pa- 
thetic love  letters  of  Esther  Wynne,  with 
their  enclosed  verses,  that  put  the  seal  to 
our  suspicion  of  authorship.  Both  Esther 
Wynne  and  Draxy  Miller  write  "  H.  H.'s  " 
poetry. 

*Saxb  Holm*s  Stories.    New  York.   Scribner,  Arm- 
strong &  Co.    350  pp. 
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,  — The  holiday  season  never  fails  to  pro- 
duce at  least  one  devotional  book  worthy 
to  be  the  gift  of  Christian  love  or  compas- 
sionate sympathy.  We  unhesitatingly 
commend  as  that  special  book  for  the  pres- 
ent season,  Sears'  **  Sermons  and  Songs  of 
the  Christian  Life."*'  The  author  is  too 
well  known  as  one  of  the  most  scholarly, 
thoughtful  and  spiritual  of  Unitarian  divines 
to  need  commendation.  His  work  on  "Re- 
generation" and  "Foregleams  of  Immortal- 
ity," as  well  as  the  profound  treatise  on  the 
Gospel  of  John,  have  gained  him  a  very 
wide  circle  of  the  best  of  readers.  We  will 
only  say  that  these  sermons,  nineteen  in 
number,  are  upon  themes  vital  to  daily  liv- 
ing, and  the  relation  of  Christ's  gospel  to 
it ;  and  the  songs  and  hymns  interspersed 
are  of  themselves  worth  the  price  of  the 
volume,  as  a  permanent  possession.  They 
are  gathered  here  for  the  first-  time,  as  the 
stray  productions  of  many  years,  and  their 
quality  is  illustrated  by  that  familiar  hymn 
among  them,  "  Calm  on  the  listening  ear  of 
night."  As  may  be  inferred,  this  is  a  book 
for  all  Christians,  though  from  the  most 
"liberal  Christian"  source.  For  the  au- 
thor truly  remarks,  in  his  preface,  "  When 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  central  truths 
of  Christianity,  the  idea  of  sect  merges  in 
the  larger  conception  of  the  Church  Uni- 
versal, with  Christ  for  its  living  Head  and 
daily  inspiration." 


but  there  is,  alas,  enough  truth  in  the  pic- 
ture to  give  it  an  aspect  of  reality.  John 
Andross  is  a  character  after  Will  Ladislaw 
in  Middlemarch,  and  after  many  another  in 
fiction,  —  a  fine,  handsome,  careless,  too 
richly  endowed  nature,  fitted  to  be  the  tod 
of  coarser  and  stronger  ones.  How  he  is 
drawn,  circle  by  circle,  into  the  maelstrom 
of  the  ring,  like  "honest  John  Vane,"  how 
he  recoils,  helpless  at  every  step,  and  how 
'  at  last  he  turns  at  bay  and  dares  for  one 
sublime,  critical  moment  be  honest  and 
save  his  soul  alive,  is  wrought  up  with  fine 
dramatic  effect  There  are  several  finely 
drawn  characters  grouped  about  this  cen- 
tral one,  and  dividing  interest  with  it.  In- 
deed, for  strong  and  subtle  delineation  of 
character  and  motives,  Mrs.  Davis  resem- 
bles, some  distance  ofl[^  George  Eliot 
This  gives  her  stories  real  power  and  merit ; 
but  if  they  were  less  overdrawn,  it  would 
be  the  better  for  her  art 


—  Rebecca  Harding  Davis  has  become 
well-known  to  a  large  story-reading  public 
for  a  class  of  novels  peculiarly  American, 
intense  and  nervous  to  the  highest  degree, 
and  not  a  little  morbid,  of  which  '•  Life  in 
the  Iron  Mills,"  and  "  Waiting  for  the  Ver- 
dict "  have  been  the  best  examples.  The 
latest,  "John  Andross,"t deals  again  with 
a  political  and  social  theme,  and  after  the 
same  fashion.  This  time  it  is  political 
rings  and  corrupt  legislation  that  play  the 
part  of  Fate.  We  should  be  sorry  to  think 
that  society  or  politics  ever  wore  quite  the 
diabolical  complexion  here   given  them: 

^Sermons  AND  Songs  OP  THs  CmusTxAN  Lin.  By 
Edmund  H.  Sears,  author  of  **  The  Heart  ol  Christ," 
etc.    Noycs,  Holmes  &  Co.    334  pp. 

t  John  Andross.  By  Rebecca  Harding  Davis.  Illus- 
trated.   New  York.    Orange,  Judd  A  Co.    334  pp. 


—  Those  who  read  the  clever  journal  of 
"  An  American  Girl  Abroad,"  and  saw  con- 
siderable promise  in  it,  will  be  disappoint- 
ed in  the  writer's  story  of  Katharine  Earle.* 
Never  did  a  weaker  serial,  it  seems  to  us, 
run  the  twelve-month  gauntlet  of  a  great 
magazine.  The  few  chapters  dealing  with 
the  heroine's  child-life  were  somewhat 
bright  and  promising;  but  on  reaching 
young-ladyhood  she  becomes  quite  too 
much  for  her  self-appointed  chaperon  to 
handle,  and  is  left  to  the  most  unconse- 
quential  and  absurd  behaviour.  First  she 
falls  in  love,  in  a  misty  way,  with  a  very 
misty  young  hero,  of  whom  she  knows 
nothing  gooc^and  everjrthing  bad ;  he  final- 
ly fades  out  of  view  before  the  advent  of 
a  gruff  and  square-shouldered  professor, 
whom  of  course  she  unreasonably  dislikes, 
as  the  proper  prelude  for  falling  in  love. 
Accident  gets  her  lost  in  the  woods  with 
him  overnight,  and  fear  of  Mrs.  Grundy 
marries  her  to  him,  a  la  begp:ar-maid,  in 
distress  and  tatters,  in  a  dilapidated  old 
church,  before  she  dare  go  back  ;  as  if  that 
were  not  the  most  ridiculous  of  all  return- 
ings  !    This  is  the  best  we  can  say  for  the 

*Katkarinb  Earlb.    By  Miss  Adeline  Trafton.    IW 
lustiated.    Lee  &  Shepard.    335  pp. 
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plot,  and  if  it  were  not  borne  out  by  many 
well-disposed  entre-acts,  and  much  by-play 
of  wise  and  witty  remark,  it  would  be  flat, 
stale  and  unprofitable  indeed.  But  it  is  so 
borne  out ;  and  that  gives  the  strength  of 
conviction  to  our  hope  that  Miss  Traiton 
not  only  can  write  a  better  book,  but  will 
do  it 


—  Christmas  will  not  be  as  flush  with 
children's  books  as  it  has  been  on  some 
former  years,  but  there  will  be  enough  for 
all  practical  purposes,  and  we  trust  of  the 
better  sort.  Among  these  the  story  of  the 
Old  Woman  who  Lived  in  a  Shoe,  by  Miss 
Douglas*,  deserves  mention.  The  shoe 
was  a  rambling  old  house  of  that  shape, 
and  the  "  old  woman  "  was  the  grandmoth- 
er of  all  the  children.  The  struggles  they 
had  to  get  along  through  the  poverty- 
stricken  years,  when  the  children  were 
small,  their  queer  haps  and  mishaps,  and 
what  they  all  turned  out  to  be,  —  for  they 
were  all  geniuses,  —  makes  the  story. 
These  children  are  on  the  whole  clever 
people  to  know. 


—  Whoever  expects  much  wit  or  wisdom 
from  "Jenny  June's  "  dissertations  on  mar- 
riage and  kindred  topics,!  will  be  mildly 
disappomted.  She  gives  us  two  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  pages  of  the  best-meaning 
platitudes,  through  which  we  seek  in  vain 
for  any  opinions  that  have  not  been  stated 
a  hundred  times  before  and  much  more 
pertinently.  Not  that  the  book  is  not 
largely  true  ;  so  is  the  multiplication  table, 
but  not  especially  fresh  or  vitally  interest- 
ing, though  in  itself  a  very  important  matter. 

*Ths  Old  Woman  who  Lived  in  a  Shob.  By 
Asnanda  M.  DougUas,  author  of ''In  Trust,''  ''The 
Kathie  Stories,*'  etc.    W.  F.  Gill  ft  Co.    380  pp. 

tFoR  Better  or  Worse.  A  Book  for  Some  Men  and 
All  Women.  By  Jennie  Cunningham  Croly.  I^ee  & 
Shepaird.    237  pp. 


And  these  chapters  were  doubtless  more 
interesting  and  consistent  as  separate 
newspaper  essays,  where  we  infer  they  first 
saw  the  light,  than  when  brought  into  close 
proximity  as  a  book.  For  they  must  be 
taken  with  many  grains  of  allowance,  and 
much  adjustment  the  one  to  the  other,  be- 
fore the  author's  medium  and  firm  position 
may  be  found,  if  found  at  all. 

As  it  stands,  she  presents  the  same 
spectacle  as  man)l  of  the  hasty  reformers 
of  our  day,  who  have  progressed  far  enough 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  everything  that  is, 
but  not  far  enough  to  have  anything  better  to 
offer  in  its  place.  The  denunciations  seem 
to  us  too  sweeping.  For  instance,  it  has 
never  been  patent  to  our  observation  that 
the  greater  part  of  women  marry  for  money, 
as  this  book  and  many  others  of  its  class 
would  have  us  believe.  Nor  do  we  believe 
this  to  be  peculiarly  an  age  of  selfishness 
and  falsehood,  or  that  the  prevailing  ideas 
of  marriage  are  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  And 
we  do  not  see  the  millenium  in  a  strict  in- 
dissolubility of  the  marriage  tie,  however 
preferable  that  might  be  to  the  other  ex- 
treme. 

But  on  the  whole  the  reader  will  not  find 
much  reason  to  quarrel  with  Mrs.  Croly. 
No  one  with  her  sprightly  gift  could  write 
on  these  household  themes,  where  every 
one  has  so  much  personal  experience, 
without  drawing  many  true  pictures,  and 
finding  the  true  solution  of  many  difficul- 
ties. We  think  she  strikes  the  right  note, 
for  instance,  when  she  predicts  that  women 
will  sometimes  own  the  homes  of  the  coun- 
try, though  the  idea  is  not  new  with  her. 
But  notwithstanding  much  pleasant  and 
harmless  talk  in  these  pages  that  is  mostly 
for  better  and  not  for  worse,  we  think  Jenny 
June-  fulfils  her  mission  better  when  she 
keeps  to  her  fsishions. 


—  The  last  of  the  great  Christian  bodies 
to  hold  its  yearly  meeting  —  only  in  this 
instance  it  is  a  triennial  —  is  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  the  session  of 
whose  national  Convention  has  just  closed 
in  New  York.    And  a  long  and  agitated 


ECHOES  OF  THE  MONTH, 
session  it  has  had. 


For  the  first  time  Broad 
Churchism  and  Ritualism  met  in  open  field 
and  showed  their  strength.  And  though 
the  Ritualists  are  in  the  minority,  it  is  so 
formidable  a  minority  as  to  excite  grave 
apprehensions  on  the  other   side.     The 
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High  Church  candidate  for  bishop  of  Illi- 
nois, Dr.  Seymour,  was  defeated,  but  by  a 
small  vote.  On  the  other  hand  the  canon 
forbidding  Ritualism  did  not  pass,  but 
some  mild  resolutions  looking  in  the  same 
direction  did  pass.  So  the  matter  is  left 
substantially  as  before,  only  with  consid- 
erable more  attention  drawn  to  it  That 
the  Church  is  drifting  strongly  and  swiftly 
towards  Romanism  there  can  be  no  further 
doubt ;  but  the  better  part  of  the  Church  is 
strongly  set  against  this  tide.  Meanwhile, 
it  seems  to  other  Christians  that  if  they 
apprehended  the  true  cause  of  this  tenden- 
cy, they  would  combat  it  more  successfully. 
More  freedom  for  spiritual  life  to  express 
itself  within  would  leave  no  excuse  for 
this  unhealthy  development  of  sentiment. 
But  as  long  as  devotion  is  tied  to  the 
Prayer-book,  and  intellectualism  to  the  ar- 
ticles of  faith,  the  irrepressible  religious 
energy  will  busy  itself  with  this  vain  sym- 
bolism and  show,  that  ought  to  find  its  ex- 
pression in  doctrine,  piety  and  good  works. 
Apart  from  these  agitations  the  Conven- 
tion was  not  behind  its  usual  good  record 
for  practical  work.  Five  new  missionary 
jurisdictions  were  established,  and  bishops 
appointed  over  them. 

—  The  Young  Women^s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation of  this  city  has  completed  its  build- 
ing, which  is  to  furnish  comfortable  homes 
for  a  hundred  working  girls,  at  actual  cost, 
—  not  more  than  three  or  four  dollars  per 
week.  The  building  is  a  very  fine  one, 
with  all  modern  improvements,  and  has 
been  furnished  almost  entirely  by  charit- 
able gifts.  The  entire  cost  was  $125,000. 
The  home  has  been  dedicated  within  the 
month,  and  has  already  fifty  inmates. 

—  One  of  the  thoughtful  minor  charities 
of  our  State  is  the  asylum  for  discharged 
female  prisoners,  at  Dedham.  There  these 
unfortunates  are  temporarily  received,  pro- 
vided with  work,  trained  to  some  employ- 
ment, and  a  descent  self-respect,  and 
helped  back  into  society  as  best  they  can 
be.  It  has  been  in  operation  eleven  years, 
and  this  year  rejoices  in  a  new  building, 
with  especial  accommodations  for  the  sick, 
and  tor  mothers  with  infant  children.  The 
charity  is  largely  indebted  to  private  con- 
tribution, and  its  working  managers  are 


chiefly  women.  The  house  has  had  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  inmates  during  the 
year.  Among  its  warmest  friends  and 
helpers  are  some  of  its  former  inmates, 
who  have  been  reformed  and  restored  to 
society  by  its  aid. 


— The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Social  Science  Association  was 
held  in  Boston  the  last  week  in  October. 
Besides  the  routine  business,  several  lead- 
ing topics  were  introduced,  among  them  the 
subject  of  ocean  lanes  for  steamships,  for 
greater  safety  to  life  and  property,  and  of  a 
canal  firom  the  Atlantic  waters  to  the  Pa- 
cific ;  of  an  extensive  system  of  training- 
schools  for  nurses ;  and  above  all,  of  the 
national  currency  and  finance  in  general, 
which  subject  was  ably  treated  in  a  lengthy 
address  by  Prof.  Bonamy  Price  of  Oxford. 
One  of  the  enterprises  of  the  Association 
during  the  year  has  been  the  publication  of 
a  small  weekly  sheet  on  this  subject,  called 
the  Financial  Record^  and  circulated  among 
editors  and  those  who  influence  public 
opinion.  The  publication  of  the  monthly 
Journal  of  Social  Science  has  also  been  re- 
vived. The  committee  on  Social  Economy 
has  been  considering,  during  the  year,  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  poor  in  cities, 
amusements  for  the  poor,  and  prison  re- 
forms. 

—  The  "Woman's  Congress,"  as  it  is 
called  for  short,  held  its  second  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago  last  month.  Its  object 
is  to  bring  together  for  counsel  and  mutual 
help  women  who  are  interested  in  elevat- 
ing the  type  of  womanhood.  Of  course  its 
range  of  legitimate  topics  is  as  wide  as  the 
interests  of  humanity.  The  leading  papers 
presented  this  year  were  on  "  The  Relation 
of  Women  to  Finance,"  by  Julia  Ward 
Howe,"  including  a  letter  by  Frances  Pow- 
er Cobbe ;  on  "  Woman's  Work  in  the 
Church,"  with  especial  reference  to  the 
ministry,  by  Mrs.  Ada  C.  Bowles  of  Phila- 
delphia; on  "The  Education  of  Girls,"  by 
Mrs.  Adelaide  Hastings  and  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Dudley  of  New  York  ;  on  "  Combining  In- 
tellectual Culture  with  Family  Duty,"  by 
the  Rev.  Antoinette  B.  Blackwell;  "The 
Influence  of  Literature  on  Crime,"  by  Dr. 
MarySafford  Blake;  "A  Plea  for  Fallen 
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Women,"  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Mitchell  of  Chica- 
go ;  "  The  Relation  of  Women  Physicians 
to  Society,"  by  Dr.  Mary  Lee;  "Dress 
Reform,"  and  various  others.  A  useful 
feature  was  the  exhibition  ol  garments 
modelled  on  hygenic  and  artistic  principles, 
without  disregarding  fashion.  One  of  the 
leading  ideas  was  to  find  a  wider  range  of 
employments  for  women,  and  to  fit  them 
better  for  these  employments,  without  ex- 
posing them  to  social  ostracism. 

The  Congress  was  held  for  two  days, 
was  finely  attended,  and  is  said  to  have 
made  an  excellent  impression  in  the  West. 
Mrs.  Livermore  was  President ;  Miss  Ma- 
ria Mitchell  is  president  for  the  next  year, 
and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Soule  Chairman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

—  At  the  recent  election  for  rector  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
elected  by  seven  hundred  votes  against  five 
hundred  for  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  The 
liberals  were  against  Disraeli ;  the  con- 
servatives against  Emerson,  chiefly  be- 
cause he  was  a  foreigner. 


— The  death  of  Guizot,  the  venerable 
historian  and  member  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy, is  announced.  He  was  long  past  his 
fourscore  years,  and  the  event  was  not  un- 
expected. An  '  announcement  of  a  new 
work  by  him  at  this  time  has  a  touching 
interest.  It  is  a  child's  history  of  France, 
taken  stenograph ically  from  his  lips  by  one 
of  his  grandchildren.  It  was  his  habit 
during  his  last  infirm  years  to  gather  the 
lillle  group  in  his  library  after  dinner  and 
recount  to  them  the  stories  of  France. 
These  conversations  were  accounted  too 
precious  to  be  lost,  and  they  are  thus  lov- 
ingly preserved  as  the  last  record  of  his 
genius.  We  shall  soon  have  it  in  English, 
and  it  will  be  among  the  most  valuable  of 
juvenile  books,  the  world  over. 


—  Our  lecture  season  wanes  to  its  close, 
and  public  expectation  turns  to  music. 
Already  Theodore  Thomas  is  here  with 
his  symphony  concerts,  his  pretentious 
farewell  of  last  sen  son  proving  to  be  for 
the  season  only.  Besides  his  series  of 
concerts,  he  appears  beiore  the  lecture  go- 
ers in  at  least  one  of  the  courses.    His 


programmes  are  a  trifle  lighter  this  year, 
with  the  introduction  of  solo  sopranos,  pi- 
anists, and  occasionally  a  trained  chorus. 
Di  Murska  has  also  heralded  the  opera 
season  with  a  feW  "grand  concerts,"  by 
operatic  performers :  and  the  New  York 
Madrigal  singers  have  given  two  or  three 
of  their  charming  entertainments. 

But  the  grand  season  waits  advent  from 
New  York,  where  it  is  seen  now  in  full 
bloom.  Enthusiasm  has  not  yet  subsided 
from  the  magnificent  farewell  benefit  of 
Charlotte  Chusman,  where  Bryant  presid- 
ed, and  Stoddard's  muse  crowned  the 
tragic  queen  with  bays.  But  while  she 
goes  to  repeat  the  triumph  in  Philadelphia, 
New  York  turns  with  new  applaust  to  its 
young  pri ma-donnas,  who  have  thus  a  flat- 
tering beginning  to  their  artistic  career  in 
this  country.  Miss  Emma  Albani's  sing- 
ing is  said  to  be  above  praise  ;  and  scarce- 
ly less  is  claimed  for  Mile.  Marie  Heilbron  ; 
while  their  young  Italian  companions  are 
spoken  of  in  easy  comparison  with  great 
singers.  But  the  prodigy  is  a  boy  violinist 
of  twelve  years.  Master  Leopold  Lechten- 
burg,  from  California,  who  plays  the  com- 
positions of  Bach,  Vieuxtemps  and  Wieni- 
awski  with  perfect  ease  and  wonderful  ex- 
pression. He  is  a  pupil  of  Wieniawskt,  and 
will  spend  some  years  with  him  in  Europe. 

The  musical  associations  of  New  York 
promise  a  brilliant  winter.  The  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  a  hundred  orchestral  per- 
formers, announces  a  series  of  concerts,  at 
which  some  of  the  greatest  works  of  great 
classical  composers  will  be  given  entire. 
The  Church  Music  Association  gives  three 
grand  sacred  concerts  during  the  season. 
The  "  Liederkranz,"  German  vocalists,  will 
produce  works  not  heard  heretofore  out- 
side of  the  "fatherland."  The  Oratorio 
Society,  with  the  Brooklyn  Handel  and 
Haydn,  will  give  the  "Messiah,"  Bachs 
"Passion  Musik,"  and  a  new  cantata  of 
"Ruth."  Our  own  Handel  and  Haydn 
rest  on  their  laurels,  and  only  give  two 
concerts  at  Christmas,  the  "  Messiah  "  and 
"  St.  Paul." 

—  The  Musical  Association  of  Worces- 
ter County  has  just  held  its  seventeenth 
annual  festival  at  Worcester.  This  is  the 
musical  event  of  the  year  in  that  city,  ?»nH 
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nothing  is  spared  to  noake  it  a  notable  one. 
The  array  of  artists  they  gather  is  surpris- 
ing. Miss  Henrietta  Beebe  and  Mrs.  H. 
M.  Smith,  Mme.  Bishop,  Mile.  Drasdil, 
and  Messrs.  Osgood,. Simpson,  Whitney, 
Winch,  are  only  the  beginning  of  the 
names.  Messrs.  Zerrahn  and  Dudley  Buck 
were  the  conductors,  and  the  festival  closed 
with  the  oratorio  of "  Samson,*' given  by 
all  the,  leading  vocalists  and  a  chorus  of 
four  hundred  voices. 


—  The  political  sky  never  underwent  a 
more  sudden  or  portentious  change  than 
on  the  last  election.  The  administration 
will  now  believe  that  the  public  press,  in 
all  its  fault-finding  of  the  last  few  months, 
did  not  reckon  without  its  host.  Andrew 
Johnson  was  sometimes  rebuked  by  the 
people,  and  so  was  James  Buchanan ;  but 
never  so  eflfectively  as  this.  The  Govern- 
ment will  now  be  likely  to  rouse  from  a 
false  security  in  power  which  has  been  so 
unscrupulously  used.  If  one  should  seek 
the  causes  of  this  quiet  but  powerful  recoil 
from  the  republican  ranks,  they  would  seem 
to  be  numerous ;  the  mooted  third  term, 
the  unsettled  troubles  in  the  South,  the  in- 
secure finances,  the  govsmment  frauds  and 
shameless  use  of  public  funds  and  patron- 
age for  electioneering  purposes.  But  it  all 
means  the  same  thing,  —  the  subservience 
of  the  country's  interests  to  those  of  per- 
sonal ambition.  The  defeat  of  Butler 
means  the  defeat  of  the  principles  he  rep- 
resents. The  people  are  slow,  but  they 
are  sure  to  have  some  decent  regard  for 
their  own  interests  when  they  fairly  see 
them,  and  to  signify  this  by  the  best  means 
at  hand.  If  the  President  himself  can  sur- 
vive the  effects  of  his  mismanagement  for 
two  years  more  without  positive  disgrace, 
he  will  do  well  to  attend  to  that,  without 
any  vain  anxiety  about  a  third  term. 


"The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you." 
This  winter  it  is  the  poor  settlers  of  Ne- 
braska, whose  crops  were  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  grasshoppor  pest  of  last  summer. 
Whole  villages  and  sections  of  country  are 
already  represented  as  in  imminent  danger 
of  starvation,  and  help  from  all  quarters  is 
imperatively  called  for.    Why  these  farm- 


ers, with  their  families,  knowing  they  had 
nothing  to  subsist  on  for  the  winter,  have 
not  taken  the  first  railroad  train  that  would 
bring  them  back  to  thick-settled  communi- 
ties, where  at  least  they  would  not  starve, 
is  a  mystery.  But  as  the  authorities  say, 
their  little  all  is  there.  If  they  leave  their 
farms  they  lose  them ;  and  there  is  no 
chance  to  sell  for  even  enough  to  pay  the 
exi>ense  of  travel.  Fortunately  the  wheat 
harvest  is  good,  and  the  country  rich  in 
food ;  it  only  need  be  started  on  its  way  by 
active  and  immediate  charity. 


— Just  as  we  were  about  to  say  that  the 
Spanish  war  was  ended  by  the  crushing 
out  of  the  Carlists,  and  that  the  few  re- 
maining were  begging  for  amnesty,  the  lat- 
est cable  dispatch  informs  us  that  they 
have  rallied  from  their  disastrous  defeat  at 
Irun,  and  are  again  beseiging  the  city  in 
strong  force.  If  perseverance  conquers  all 
things,  they  will  deserve  victory  by  and  by, 
though  they  are  less  likely  than  ever  to 
achieve  it.  Marshal  Bazaine  takes  up  his 
residence  at  Madrid,  and  espouses  the 
cause  of  the  government. 

—  Mr.  Gladstone's  magazine  article 
against  Romanism,  in  which  he  claims  full 
powers  for  the  Church  of  England,  as  not 
only  nominally  but  really  the  religion  of  the 
State,  and  opposition  to  Romanism  as  a 
patriotic  duty,  is  only  one  of  many  indica- 
tions of  a  growing  opposition  to  the  papal 
power. 


—  Philadelphia  proposes  not  only  to  en- 
tertain the  whole  industrial  world  in  1876, 
but  also  to  make  an  effort  to  have  all  the 
national  anniversaries  held  there  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  For  instance,  the  re- 
ligious anniversaries  in  May ;  the  Masonic 
and  other  fraternities  in  June ;  the  naval 
displays,  regattas,  etc.,  in  July ;  the  literary 
and  scientific  societies  in  August;  military 
displays,  athletic  sports,  etc.,  in  Septem- 
ber, —  so  covering  the  entire  six  months  of 
the  exposition  with  a  series  of  great  con- 
vocations. In  connection  with  the  exposi- 
tion, festivals  of  various  kinds  would  be 
constantly  maintained,  and  thus  all  be  en- 
tertained, instructed,  and  —  they  do  not 
add  —  made  to  contribute  to  the  pecuniary 
success.  ,    ^^^1^ 
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